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NOTE. 

It  being  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  secare  ready  reference  to  all 
the  statements  supplied  to  them  at  this  time,  letters  and  communica- 
tions containing  statistics  or  facts  which  have  come  to  them  directly 
or  been  referred  have  been  inserted.  To  save  space  and  because  many 
were  duplicates  addressed  to  several  members,  these  have  been  taken 
as  addressed  to  the  committee,  and  bv  request  in  some  instances,  and 
under  direction  in  others,  all  personal  matters  omitted. 
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BATE  OF  NEW  TARIFF. 
fUXIMBBT  07  B0V.  SAMVS.  W.  IFCALL,  BXPBX8XHTATIT1  IK  OOVeBEBS  FIOK 

B08I0V,  XAas. 

Wbdnesdat,  Sq^tember  20^  1893, 

ICr.  McCiXL.  Mr.  Olairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I  ap- 
pear before  you  to-day  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  my  constitaents 
who  areintcorested  in  the  matter  to  which  I  will  call  attention.  I  shall 
try  to  limit  what  I  have  to  say  to  a  very  few  minates,  and  then,  if  yon 
have  any  questions. to  ask,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them  if  I  can  do  so. 
The  proi>osition  which  I  desire  to  present  to  this  committee  is  that  the 
committee  should  at  the  ontset,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  agree  upon  the  last 
seetioiiofthebill  first;  thatis,  agree  upon  the  time  that  the  tariff  bill  shall 
take  effect.  This  is  the  proposition  which  I  propose  to  maintain  before 
the  committee  to-day.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  if  there  is  a  bill 
reported  it  will  make  a  generc^  reduction  in  the  duties.  Of  course,  if 
it  was  going  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  duties,  it  would  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  ask  for  a  postponement  of  the  day  when  the  bill  should 
take  effect,  because  of  the  liability  of  importations  in  anticipation  of 
the  bill  taking  effect.  But  if  duties  are  to  be  decreased,  then  there 
would  be  no  such  danger.  In  the  first  place,  this  proposition  of  mine 
would  solve  the  question  of  the  probable  deficit  in  our  revenues.  Of 
courscL  if  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  and  it  is  not  known 
when  the  change  is  to  take  effect,  the  importers  will  import  only  from 
day  to  day;  an  importer  would  only  bring  in  what  would  be  absolutely 
necessary;  he  will  not  import  for  advanced  consumption.  I  may  say 
that  this  proposition  has  been  urged  as  much  by  the  importers  as  by 
the  manufacturers.  Any  bill  that  you  report  ought  to  be  made  to  take 
effect  on  the  1st  of  October,  1894,  or  the  1st  of  January,  1895.  Then 
the  importer  could  hnport  for  consumption  without  a  derangement  of 
the  revenues  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  being  removed.  Under  the 
existing  tariff^  notwithstanding  the  large  importations  that  were  made 
before  October,  1890,  in  anticipation  of  the  McKinley  bill  becoming  a 
law,  oar  revenue  under  that  bill  had  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  €rovemment  until  the  present  unnatural  depression  set  in.  In- 
cidentally you  would  help  the  business  of  the  importer,  because  you 
would  remove  the  uncertainty  which  now  hangs  over  their  business. 
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With  reference  to  the  manufacturer  and  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  him,  I  will  say  that  if  he  can  not  know  what  the  duties  are  to  be 
next  May  or  March  he  is  going  to  proceed  with  great  caution.  I  am 
informed  that  the  average  per  cent  of  profit  in  the  textile  manufac- 
tures in  some  lines  of  the  business  is  only  about  5  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  the  product  of  the  mill,  and  if  they  manufacture  twice  the  cost 
of  the  plant  their  profit  is  10  per  cent;  but  5  per  cent  on  the  product 
is  a  fair  profit  for  them  to  make.  You  can  easily  see  that  if  the  margin 
is  5  per  cent  the  danger  of  having  to  comx>ete  with  goods  admitted  at 
a  duty  of  10  per  cent  will  be  enough  to  wipe  out  their  whole  prosperity. 

I  have  been  informed  by  large  manufacturers  that  if  they  knew 
what  the  Government  was  going  to  do  they  would  start  up  immedi- 
ately.- I  reach  this  conclusion  because  I  think  it  will  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deficit  and  produce  a  staple  revenue.  It  will  induce  the 
manufacturers  to  start  establishments  which  are  now  shut  down. 

Mr.  BBECKmBrDGE.  What  date  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  MoGaix.  January  1,  1895.  That  would  give  a  clear  season. 
The  bill  would  not  go  into  effect  until  after  the  election.  There  would 
be  no  tendency  to  get  a  verdict  upon  a  measure  the  bearings  of  which 
they  could  not  see,  and  the  situation  would  not  be  essentially  changed. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  politically  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  the 
party  which  enacts  it  to  not  have  it  go  into  effect  pending  an  election. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbibge.  What  particular  advantage  do  you  think,  in  a 
business  poinl  of  view,  there  would  be  in  putting  off  the  date  until 
January  1, 1895 1 

Mr.  MgGall.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
manufactures — for  instance,  in  the  woolen  industry — ^that  things  are  in 
process  about  a  year  ahead  of  the  time  of  consumption.  It  takes  about 
that  time  to  turn  the  raw  material  into  the  product. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBiDaE.  Is  this  equally  true  of  other  manufactures? 

Mr.  MgCall.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  as  to  the  other  manufactures; 
but  1  know  it  is  general  in  all  lines  to  give  credit  and  have  goods  sold 
about  that  time  in  advance  of  their  being  manufactured. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  What  is  the  usual  credit? 

Mr.  MoGall.  It  is  pretty  nearly  six  months,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  MgGall.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  happen  to  be  incidentally  a 
member  of  ( jongress. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  That  is  not  a  permanent  business? 

Mr.  MgGall.  No,  sir^  live  in  a  close  district. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  With  regard  to  importers,  could  not  the  point 
be  substantially  made  by  allowing  them  to  take  goods  out  of  bond  at 
whatever  rate  might  be  prevalent  at  the  time  of  taking  them  out? 

Mr.  MgGall.  There  would  be  no  duty  paid  until  the  goods  were 
taken  out  of  bond.    The  Government  would  not  get  any  revenue. 

Mr.  BBEGKiKBiDaE.  It  does  not  usually  get  it  until  the  goods  are 
taken  out  of  bond. 

Mr.  MgGall.  If  you  permit  them  to  put  goods  *in  bond  in  anticipa- 
tion of  lower  duties,  the  result  would  be  to- decrease  the  revenue.  The 
tendency  would  be  among  importers  to  keep  the  goods  in  bond  until 
after  the  bill  went  into  effect.  I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  in  ref- 
erence to  that  provision  permitting  the  importers  to  store  up  goods,  if 
the  duty  should  be  removed,  and  he  said  it  would  hurt  the  revenues. 
He  is  a  man  in  whose  judgment  I  have  a  good  deal  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Would  not  his  policy  be  the  very  one  that  would 
interfere  with  the  revenues.    If  the  goods  were  put  where  the  wants  of 
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the  people  conld  be  readily  supplied,  would  they  not  be  taken  out  in 
small  quantitiee,  and  there  would  be  very  little  diminution  of  sales. 
If  they  had  to  be  sent  over  here,  and  were  required  in  large  quantities, 
the  revenues  would  diminish. 

Mr.  MoGaix.'  The  principal  object  of  the  importer  is  to  do  business. 
If  he  sees  large  consumption  for  a  definite  period  he  will  import  the 
goods  and  pay  the  duty.  It  is  my  idea  that  if  the  importer  knows 
that  no  tariff  whatever  is  going  to  be  put  on  the  goods,  he  will  go  right 
on  and  import  with  reference  to  the  probable  consumption,  without 
reference  to  the  question  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  permit  him  to 
put  goods  in  bond. 

Mr.  BBSOiONBiDaE.  Is  not  the  importer  situat^  like  the  man  who 
buys  tobacco?  When  we  reduce  the  tax  on  tobacco,  the  buyers  of  it 
never  complain  of  any  interruption  in  the  trade,  because  we  give  a 
drawback  for  all  unbroken  packages  and  do  not  allow  packages  that 
had  been  stamped,  but  had  not  entered  into  consumption,  to  stand  the 
eharge. 

Mr.  McOall.  I  think  another  point  with  reference  to  the  importer  is 
that  if  oar  manufacturing  establishments  could  be  started,  and  pros- 
perity return,  the  goods  he  deals  in  would  be  largely  increased,  and 
consequently  the  revenues  of  the  Government  would  be  increased. 
My  object  is  to  remove  the  uncertainty. 
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Monday,  September  i5,  1893. 

Mr.  GoOHBAiTB.  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentleman  of  the  committee: 
We  do  not  intend  to  detain  yon  very  long.  We  have  been  rather  em- 
barrassed, and  woold  not  have  known  exactly  wh£^t  course  to  pursue 
in  presenting  the  industry,  because  it  comes  in  under  the  general  sched- 
ule of  chemicals,  and  yet  the  chemical  industry  is  more  used  in  phar- 
maceutical preparations  and  comprises  such  an  array  of  different  arti- 
cles that  we  are  troubled  trying  to  deal  with  them  seriatim,  or  article 
by  article.  Considering  the  wide  range  of  the  discussion  in  this  matter, 
we  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  make  a  presentation  of  what  we  consider 
the  basis  of  the  industry,  which  is  very  voluminous.  Consequently, 
when  it  comes  to  be  taken  up  it  might  be  x)ossible  that  we  could  be  of 
service  to  the  committee,  or  the  gentlemen  who  may  have  that  partic- 
ular section  in  charge.  We  have  not  the  advantage  of  having  one  lead- 
ing article  which  we  can  take  as  something  distinctly  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  a  general  discussion,  as  it  were. 
We  have  no  one  leading  article,  like  the  textile  fabrics  have,  to  which 
we  can  x>oint.  Nevertheless,  what  are  known  as  active  chemicals,  which 
this  association  particularly  represents,  employs  many  thousands  of 
people,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  that  particular 
branch  of  our  business.  There  are  other  persons  present  from  other 
States  waiting  to  be  heard;  and  if  the  committee  would  like  to  ask  any 
questions,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them.  If  not,  I  hope  the 
committee  will  read  what  has  been  presented  in  our  case  in  the  follow- 
ing paper: 

Grntuemen:  We  appear  before  jon  in  exeontion  of  our  dnty  as  representing  the 
Hannfactoring  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  asK  that  in  any 
ehange  in  the  existing  tariff  as  affecting  products  of  chemicai  manufacture  we  may 
be  aUowed  to  present  oar  case  before  any  final  action  is  taken  by  your  honorable 
body. 

We  desire  to  state  that  we  do  not  represent  an  association  limited  to  any  particular 
district,  or  which  now  or  since  its  founding  in  1872  has  in  any  way  been  used  for 
the  control  of  either  production  or  prices.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  its  members 
have  been  repeatedly,  and  at  this  time  are,  in  active  competition  with  one  another. 
The  main  object  of  the  association  is  the  promotion  of  the  acquaintance  of  its  mem- 
bers, otherwise  separated  by  great  distances. 

If  it  should  be  tne  result  ofyour  deliberations  that  a  general  reduction  in  existing 
datiesis  now  required,  we  beg  to  submit  the  suggestion  that  no  particular  industry 
be  selected  for  a  reduction  in  duty  which  would  cripple  or  destroy  it,  and  that  as  to 
an^r  particular  product  of  a  chemical  nature  it  would  please  us  to  be  called  upon  to 
assist  you  to  any  facts  which  would  come  more  fittingly  later  at  greater  length  than 
is  now  possible. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  appoar  to  instruct  the  committee  in  reference  to  its  line  of  ac- 
tion in  reyisine  the  taring  bnt  to  urge  that  we,  as  chemical  manofacturers,  may  take 
our  proper  rank  among  the  industries  of  the  country  and  receive  such  consideration 
as  we  are  entitled  to  by  our  products,  their  peculiar  importance,  the  capital  invested, 
the  intelligence  engaged,  and  number  of  x>ersons  employed  in  their  manufacture. 

We  come  here  with  no  idea  of  obstruction  to  a  general  and  carefully  considered 
reduction  of  the  tariff  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  step,  but  to  protest  against 
this  industry  being  selected  for  a  large  free-list  contribution,  as  has  been  proposed 
in  some  quarters. 

The  indust]^  is  one,  from  its  nature,  to  be  enoouraffed.  It  employs  in  the  practical 
application  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  oi  the  sciences  men  of  the  highest 
education  that  our  institutes  of  technology  and  seats  of  learning  turn  out,  and 
whose  training,  if  lost  or  discontinued,  coma  be  replaced  only  after  a  long  time. 

We  are  here  as  practical  men,  engaged  in  an  industry  built  up  only  after  long 
years  of  continued,  and  in  some  cases  hereditary,  effort.  We  do  not  desire  to  ob- 
struct the  policy  that  the  committee  may  finally  determine  upon,  but  rather,  if  pos- 
sible, render  such  aid  in  our  own  field  or  industry  as  the  committee  may  desire. 

We  have  not  offered  any  prepared  schedule  of  duties,  as  we  could  only  do  this  in- 
telligently upon  knowing  tne  general  scheme  that  your  committee  may  formulate. 
We  may  say,  in  brief,  that  we  are  in  favor  of  moderate  rather  than  high  rates  of  duty ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  place  an  industry  created  as  ours  has  been  under  less  than 
the  average  rate  of  duty  upon  other  industries  is  to  give  it  a  fatal  blow,  and  so  far 
as  we  know  one  entirely  foreign  to  its  just  claim  upon  the  oonntry. 

The  theory  of  free  trade  should  be  applied  to  an  industry  only  when  free-trade 
conditions  exist.  To  avoid  matters  of  controversy  we  purposely  leave  out  the  usual 
use  of  figures  to  illustrate  our  position,  but  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  costs  of  manufacture  generally  are  higher  in  this  country  than  in  for- 
eign countries.  This  is  due  to  conditions  of  fiscal  policy  long  existing,  and  rennltinff 
in  higher  rates  of  interest  for  capital  employed,  greater  cost  of  plant,  higher-priced 
labor,  and  generally  increased  expense  of  conducting  business,  and  therefore  the 
making  of  articles  thrown  open  to  free  foreign  competition  will  suffer  or  die  as  long 
as  these  conditions  continue. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  a  practical  question  what  would  become  of  our  special  indus- 
try were  this  country  to  adopt  free  trade  for  all,  bnt  the  general  reduction  in  costs 
of  everjr  kind  that  would  then  ensue  would  enable  our  industry  to  try  the  experi- 
ment with  as  fair  a  chance  as  other  branches,  whereas  selecting  it  alone  for  any 
special  contribution  to  the  free  list  leaves  it  with  all  the  ^dsadvantages  without  any 
of  its  advantages. 

Should  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  after  deciding  upon  the  general  scheme 
for  a  tariff  revision,  wish  our  services,  we  will  be  ready  to  ^ive  such  assistance  and 
information  as  will,  we  think,  assist  you  materially  in  fotming  a  schedule  for  chem- 
icals that  will  harmonise  with  the  general  principles  of  the  measure. 

With  this  we  beg  to  file  with  you  the  addresses  of  our  several  officers  and  beg  to 
remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Alrxander  Cochrane, 

Presidentf  Boston. 
Edward  D.  Prarck, 

Seeretary.  Frovidmce,  B.  L 
James  L.  morgan,  Jr., 
Kwf  Yorkf  Chairman  Exeontive  Commiitre. 

Mr.  Payths  .  I  supx)Ose  that  most  of  the  chemical  schedule  requires  a 
great  amount  of  technical  knowledge  in  order  to  be  able  to  understand 
it! 

Mr.  Obeen.  It  does.  There  are  concerns  in  this  country  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $2,000,000,  and  covering  schedules  perhaps  from  2  to  200,  and 
they  have  experts  upon  the  particular  articles.  They  would  be  com- 
petent to  give  advice.  It  would  be  merely  a  burden  to  oflfer  single  sug- 
gestions. 
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GHUMICAXiS. 

(SeliediilA  A. ) 

Chicago,  September  18j  1893. 

Btelz  If  any  business  is  cursed  with  trusts  it  is  the  paint  trade. 
We  have  a  lead  trust,  comprising  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge,  and 
orange  minersd,  linseed-oil  tras^  compneing  raw  and  boiled  oH;  color 
trust,  comprising  ultramarine  blue,  zinc,  etc. 

nn  cans  are  higher  on  account  of  the  extra  duty  on  tin  plate. 
Seems  Uie  American  manufacturer  just  follows  the  price  of  the  im- 
porter; maybe  5  per  cent  less.  Duties  sure  so  high  that  trusts  are 
generated. 

White  lead  carbonate  of:  Price  to-day,  dry,  5;  cost  3^.  Bed  lead 
(oxide  of),  price  to-day,  dry,  6;  cost  4.  Litharge  (oxide  of),  price  to- 
day, dry,  6;  cost  3^.  Orange  mineral,  price  to-day,  dry,  8:  cost  5; 
duty,  3  cents  per  pound;  1  cent  per  pound  is  ample.  Linseea oii^price 
to^ay,  35;  cost  29;  duty,  32 cents;  5  centb  per  gallon  is  ample,  tlltra- 
marine  blue,  standard  price,  8  cents;  trust  last  year  raised  it  to  12 
cents;  now  9  cents;  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  protects.  Ochers 
should  be  firee.  No  American  ocher  worth  grinding;  best  comes  from 
France.  Even  McKinley  reduced  it  from  one-hali'  to  one-quarter  cent 
per  pound. 

Chrome  yellow,  etc.,  should  not  be  over  2 J  per  pound;  cost  of  the 
best  is  not  over  10  cents. 

Bichromate  of  potash:  A  mean  trust;  should  be  free,  to  protect 
the  chrome-yeUow  manufacturer. 

Baryta  sulphate  of:  Duty,  $1.12 ;  being  crude,  should  be  free.  Manu- 
factured, one-eighth  cent  or  $2.50  per  ton  is  ample,  since  the  exporter 
grinds  coarse,  and  with  freights  is  big  protection.  The  best  manufac- 
tured baryta  sells  at  $18  per  ton,  free  of  freight;  at  factory,  about  $15; 
the  cheaper  grades  as  low  as  $10  per  ton.    Great  home  competition. 

Vermilions  from  quicksilver.  A  trust  pure  and  simple ;  should  be  free. 

Vermilions  from  lead  products.  Partially  a  trust;  2  cents  per  podnd 
on  a  cost  of  8  cents  per  pound  should  be  ample. 

Zinc  oxide  of:  A  trust  of  the  worst  kind.  Cost  of  it  not  over  2 J  to 
3  cents  per  pound;  duty  is  1^  cents;  should  be  free  for  the  reason 
that  no  exporter  can  compete.  American  oxides,  with  hard-coal 
screenings:  Exporters  have  no  such  coals,  and  can  not  make  only  from 
the  spelter,  while  we  use  only  the  raw  ores. 

Borax:  A  trust  solid;  should  be  free  or  only  1  cent  j^t  pound. 

Whituig:  No  chalk  found  in  this  country;  all  imported;  chalk  should 
be  free;  one-eighth  on  whiting  ample;  cost  is  only  $8  per  ton. 

Lampblack:  A  trust;  one  firm  controls  all  the  lampblack  made  in 
tluB  country;  should  be  free. 

Bristles:  None  in  this  country  fit  to  make  a  decent  brush;  raised 
bogg  not  allowed  to  get  age  enough;  but  come  from  Bussia;  should  be 
free;  duty  now  only  10  cents  per  pound;  and  even  McKinley  reduced  it. 

Gold  leaf:  $1  per  pack  is  ample  to  protect;  seUs  for  $6.50  per  pack. 

Silver  leaf  sells  for  $1.10  per  pack;  25  cents  per  pack  ample. 

Bronze  powder:  Very  little  made  in  this  country;  10  per  cent  ad 
vs^rem  ample;  average  cost  is  40  cents  per  pound. 

Bronze  or  Dutch  metal:  McKinley  increased  outrageously.  Bulk  of 
it  is  used  on  cheap  picture  frames  for  poor  people.    Cost  of  a  pack  of 
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500  leaves  in  JSennaiiy  is  aboat  20  cents ;  dnty  is  40  cents  per  pack. 
None  made  in  this  country  at  all;  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  ample. 
Yours  troly, 

GoiT  &  Go. 


AliXJM. 

(Vincnpht.) 


BTbw  York,  September  22, 1893. 

I  inclose  a  statement  calling  attention  to  one  of  the  most  glaring 
absnrditieB  of  the  present  tariff,  viz.,  alumina,  the  dnty  on  which 
brings  no  revenue  and  yet  amounts  to  a  heavy  tax  on  the  people. 
Yours,  truly, 

B.  0.  Klipstein. 

Alam,  or  sulphate  of  alamin^oottB  in  Enrope  7  to  8  marks  per  100  kilos,  or  about 
85  to  90  cents  per  100  poonds.  The  present  duty,  60  cents  per  100  pounds,  is  equal  to 
75  per  cent.  The  amoont  made  in  the  United  States  in  1890,  about  60,000,000  pounds ; 
the  amount  imported  in  1890,  6,800,000  pounds,  producing  a  reyenue  of  $40,932.22.  La 
1891  only  4,600,000  pounds  were  imported,  producing  only  $27,907.90  reyenue.  Its 
importation  decreases  from  year  to  year. 

The  ayerage  American  price  $1.75  per  100  pounds,  the  highest  rrade  being  2  cents. 
Hence:  Cost  in  Europe,  85  cents;  freight,- etc.,  25  cents;  duty,  60  cents:  total,  $1.70 
to  $1.75.  The  consumer  pays  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  difference  made  by  the  dnty, 
and,  according  to  the  aboye  figures,  in  the  year  1890  the  paper-makers,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States  paid  $400,000  more  for  their  alum,  while  the  Government  only  got 
$40,000. 

The  consumers  of  alum  are  paper-makers,  leather  manufactures,  dyers,  and  the 
health  boards  of  cities. 

The  raw  materials  for  alum-making  are  oxide  of  alumina,  paying  now  25  per  cent 
duty;  cryolite,  free  of  duty:  bauxite,  free  of  duty;  sulphuric  acid  pays  25  cents 
per  100  pounds,  but  can  not  oe  imported  on  account  of  freight. 

ConcliMton. — When  the  duty  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds  was  laid  on  alum  it 
amounted  to  about  20  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  is  quite  sufficient  for  aU  pur- 
poses of  protection  now.  It  would  injure  no  one  and  greatly  benefit  large  industries 
and  the  people  at  large  to  make  both  the  oxide  of  alumina  and  sulphuric  acid  free 
andrednoe  the  duty  on  the  sulphate  of  alumina  (alum)  to  20  cents  per  100  pounds. 


(Psngnph  9.) 


LnrwooD,  Babtow  Oountt,  Ga.,  Septemher  15^  1893. 

Sm:  We  write  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  retaining 
the  present  duty  of  60  cents  per  hundredweight  on  alumina  to  the 
bauxite  interests  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Alumina  (the  oxide  of  aluminium)  is  made  by  purifying  the  native 
oxide  called  bauxite.  This  mineral  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the 
counties  of  Floyd,  Folk,  and  Bartow  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  this  ore  in  this  district,  existing  in  a 
strip  running  firom  northeast  in  the  State  of  Georgia  to  soutiiwest 
through  Olebume,  Oalhoun,  Cherokee,  and  Talladega  counties,  Ala- 
bama. This  district,  with  another  district  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  is 
the  only  one  in  which  this  mineral  bauxite  exists  in  the  United  States. 

The  output  of  the  mineral  has  been  considerable  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  demand  is  constantly  growing.  The  chemical 
manufacturers  as  well  os  the  manufacturers  of  alum  and  aluminium  have 
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lately  found  that  they  can  better  use  the  Georgia  mineral  than  pay  the 
duty  and  purchase  their  alumina  from  abroad. 

Should  the  present  duty  of  60  cents  per  hundred  be  removed  from 
this  material  it  will  paralyze  the  interests  now  purchasing  bauxite  from 
Georgia  and  thereby  cripple  an  important  industry  that  is  now  devel- 
oping in  Greorgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas. 

We  also  ask  your  favorable  consideration  and  action  on  the  subject 
of  placing  a  duty  on  foreign  bauxite,  now  on  the  free  list.  The  de- 
mand for  this  min^al  would  be  largely  augmented,  and  a  permanent 
industry  established  in  the  three  States  mentioned,  if  a  duty  was  placed 
on  foreign  bauxite. 


Bespectfully, 


GsoBaiA  Bauxite  and  Mmmo  Company, 

S,  Lewis  Jones,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

B.  F.  Abmington,  Superintendent  and  Engineer. 


AliUM  AND  80BA. 

(Pangrsphs  9  and  80  at  Mq.) 

Pennsylvania  Salt  MANUPAOTUBiNa  Oompany, 

Philadelphia^  September  4,  1893, 

Deab  Sib:  This  company  is  probably  the  largest  single  concern  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  engaged  iu  the  manufacture  of 
alum,  alkali,  aud  kindred  products.  Its  factories  are  located  in  the 
counties  of  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia,  where  nearly  six  millions  in 
cash  have  been  invested.  About  65  acres  are  under  roof.  Freight 
handled  averages  1,200  tons  dally  the  year  round.  Several  thousand 
people  are  dependent  upon  this  industry  for  support. 

The  company  was  organized  and  commenced  operations  in  1850,  and 
struggled  along  until  1863  before  it  earned  a  dividend.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  tariff  of  1862  the  institution  would  have  gone  into  liqui- 
dation. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  decUnein  selling  prices,  the  annual  divi- 
dends have  averaged  the  past  ten  years  only  4  per  c^nt  on  six  millions. 

The  average  earnings  of  workmen  amount  to  9570  per  annum^  com- 
XMired  with  9L93  in  similar  fisM^tories  in  Europe. 

In  two  branches  of  our  industry — alum  and  acid  (the  latter  being 
required  to  produce  the  former) — ^the  following  labor  and  material  were 
used,  viz :  20,000,000  of  brick,8,000,000  feet  of  lumber,10,000,000  pounds 
of  sheet  lead,  $300,000  labor,  $250,000  for  machinery,  ironwork,  etc. 

With  the  duty  off  alum  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  above  material  would 
be  worth  the  price  of  scrap  only,  unless  offset  by  reduction  in  labor. 

Generally,  selling  prices  of  heavy  chemicals  are  lower  now  than  ever 
before,  and  it  is  obvious  that  any  reduction  in  duty  must  be  met  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  wages,  since  labor  is  the  main  item  of  cost 
in  their  mani^acture.   " 

Vague  statements  are  frequently  made,  quite  unfounded  on  facts,  as 
regards  the  reduction  which  would  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  paper, 
soap,  and  glass,  etc.,  by  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  soda  and  heavy 
chemicals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quantity  of  chemicals  used,  com- 
pared with  output  of  product,  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  would  hardly 
find  its  way  into  the  pocket  of  the  consumer. 
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German  alnm  is  being  imported,  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  six- 
tenths  cent  per  pound — equivalent  to  48  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Upon 
investigation  by  the  writer,  who  visited  Germany  with  that  purx>ose  in 
view,  it  was  found  that  women  were  employed  in  its  manufacture, 
earning  about  36  cents  per  day,  compared  with  $2  paid  in  our  works. 
Hence  their  ability  to  export  to  the  United  States. 

If  duty  on  alum  is  removed  it  would  shut  up  the  bauxite  mines  in 
the  south,  as  nearly  all  the  bauxite  mined  is  used  for  alum. 

Bleaching  powder  (chloride  ot  lime)  affords  a  striking  example  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  tariff.  It  was  made  free  of  duty  in  1874, 
thereby  diiving  the  factories  then  in  existence  out  of  the  business. 
Not  a  pound  has  since  been  made  here.  The  annual  importations 
amount  to  80,000  tons.  The  price  is2j^  to  2jt  cents  per  pound.  It 
costs  less  to  make  than  soda  ash,  and  yet  the  selling  price  is  over  100 
per  cent  greater.  Had  the  duty  been  continued  the  consumer,  in  our 
opinion,  would  be  purchasing  his  supplies  to-day  under  1  cent  per 
pound. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  alum,  alkali,  and  kindred  products  in 
the  United  States  is  about  $35,000,000.  The  increase  since  1890  has 
been  marvelous. 

Firmly  believing  that  the  Government,  the  consumer,  and  the  wage- 
earner  would  derive  greater  benefit  by  a  continuance  of  the  present 
duty  on  heavy  chemicals,  we  trust  your  honorable  committee  will 
favorably  consider  our  petition  to  make  no  changes  except  as  noted. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  asked  to  the  following  facts  as  to  the 
duties  on  alum,  soda,  and  other  chemicals : 

Alum. — Wages  per  week  in  Europe,  $2.40  to  $4.20;  wages  per  week 
in  United  States,  $9  to  $15.  Annual  importation,  3,000  tons;  pro- 
duced in  United  States,  75,000  tons. 

Articles  used  in  the  manufacture:  bauxite,  found  in  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  and  Indiana,  and  kryolith,  found  in  Greenland. 

l7J9e«.— Paper-making,  dyers,  and  calico  printers. 

Average  price  in  the  United  States  eight-tenths  to  1.6  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  quality.  Average  price  in  Europe  three-fourths 
to  1^  cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality.  Average  price  in  United 
States  of  foreign  alum  before  the  present  duty  3|  to  4^  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  quality.  Present  duty  is  six-tenths  cent  x>er 
pound. 

The  duty  on  alumina,  alum,  alum  cake^  patent  alum,  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  and  alum  in  crystals  or  ground,  per 
paragraph  9^  Schedule  A^  is  also  six-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

Several  millions  of  capital  are  invested  in  this  industry  in  the  United 
States.    Sea  freight  is  6  shillings  or  $1 .50  per  ton. 

Bicarbonate  soda, — ^Wages  per  week  in  Europe,  $3.50  to  $5.40;  wages 
per  week  in  United  States,  $9  to  $15.  Annual  importation,  2,000  tons; 
produced  in  the  United  States  per  annum,  60,000  tons. 

Articles  used  in  the  manufacture:  Salt,  limestone,  fuel,  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphate  ammonia,  and  kiyoUth.  Bicarbonate  soda  is  used  by 
baking-powder  manufacturers,  glass-makers,  and  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

Average  selling  price  in  United  States  is  2^  to  2^  cents  per  pound; 
average  selling  price  in  Europe  is  IJ  to  If  cents  per  pound.  Average 
selling  price  in  United  States,  before  any  was  made  here,  4J  cents  i)er 
pound.  Several  millions  of  capital  are  invested  in  this  industry.  Sea 
freight,  $1.50  per  ton. 

Sal  soda  and  soda  ash.-^Wnges  per  week  in  Europe  $3,150  to  $5.40; 
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▼ages  x)er  week  in  XTnited  States  $9  to  915.  Annnal  importation, 
about  175,000  tons;  made  in  the  United  States,  90,000  tons. 

Additional  works  are  now  being  erected  in  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing an  annual  capacity  of  70,000  tons. 

Articles  used  in  the  manufacture:  Salt,  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  coal^ 
ammonia,  and  kryolith. 

Uses. — Soap,  textile  industry,  colors,  paper-making,  glass-making, 
and  many  chemical  purposes. 

Average  price  per  pound  in  United  States,  ninety-five  one  hun- 
dredths cent  for  sal  soda  and  1^  cents  for  soda  ash.  Average  price 
per  pound  in  Europe,  six-tenths  cent«for  sal  soda  and  nine-tenths  cent 
for  soda  ash.  Average  selling  price  in  United  States  under  practical 
free  trade,  1.8  cents  for  sal  soda  and  2.4  cents  fbr  soda  ash.  Duty,  one* 
fourth  cent  i)er  pound.  Several  millions  are  invested  in  this  industry. 
Sea  freight,  91.50  per  ton. 

Blue  vitriolj  or  sulphate  of  copper. — Wages  per  week  in  Europe,  $2.50 
to  94.30;  wages  per  week  in  United  States,  99  to  912.  Quantity 
imported  per  annum,  nil;  annual  production  in  United  States,  15,000 
tons. 

Articles  used  in  the  manufacture:  Copper  and  sulphuric  acid.  * 

Uses. — Colors,  dyeing  and  printing,  electrical  batteries,  vineyards, 
plants,  etc. 

Average  selling  price  in  United  States,  3^  to  31  cents  x>er  pound; 
average  selling  price  in  Europe,  2f  cents  per  pound.  Average  selling 
price  in  United  States  prior  to  its  manufacture  here,  5^  to  6  cents  per 
pound.  Duty  is  two  cents  per  pound.  One  cent  per  pound  would  be 
a  fair  duty  on  this  article. 

Sulphate  soda^  or  salt  cake. — Wages  per  week  in  Europe,  93.25  to 
95.40 ;  wages  per  week  in  the  United  States,  99  to  912.  Quantity  im- 
ported per  annum,  15,000  tons;  quantity  produced  in  the  United 
States,  40,000  tons. 

Articles  used  in  the  manufacture:  Salt,  sulphuric  acid,  native  soda 
deposits  in  Western  States. 

Uses. — Glass-making.  Also  used  for  making  sal  soda,  glauber  salt, 
etc. 

Average  selling  price  in  United  States,  55  cents  per  100  pounds; 
average  selling  price  in  Europe,  35  cents  per  100  pounds;  average  sell- 
ing price  in  United  States,  under  practical  free  trade,  and  prior  to  its 
manufacture  here,  1^  cents  per  pound.  Duty  is  91.25  per  ton.  A  mil- 
lion and  a  half  are  invested  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Caustiesoda. — ^Wages  per  week  in  Eui  ope,  93.50  to  96;  wages  per 
week  in  the  United  States,  99  to  915.  Annual  importation,  40,000  tons ; 
produced  in  the  United  States,  30,000  tons. 

Articles  used  in  manufacture:  Salt,  limestone,  coal,  sulphuric  acid, 
nitrate  soda,  kryolith. 

I7]ie9.— Soap-making,  household  uses,  paper-making,  disinfecting,  oil 
works. 

Average  selling  price  in  the  United  States,  2\  to  2.6  cents  per  pound ; 
average  selling  price  in  Europe  1|  to  IJ  cents  per  pound.  Average  sell- 
ingpriceinthe  United  States  before  the  tariff  5^  cents  per  pound.  Duty 
is  1  cent  per  pound.    Several  millions  are  invested  in  this  industry. 

Copperas. — Wages  per  week  in  Euroj^e,  92.40  to  94.30;  wages  per 
week  in  United  States,  99  to  912.  Imports  about  200  tons;  productiou 
per  annum,  50,000  tons. 

Articles  used  in  manufacture:  Iron  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Uses. — Dy^  colors,  disinfectant,  ink,  medicinal  uses. 

TH 9 
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Average  selling  price  in  the  United  States,  one-half  cent  per  pound; 
average  selling  price  in  Earope,  one-fourth  cent  'pei  pound.  Duty, 
three-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

Heatfy  chemicaU. 


Articles  in  schedule  A. 


Acid,  Bulphuno. 
Alnm,  etc 


Blue  yitriol 
Copperas  . . . 


Bicarbonate  soda 

Canstio  soda 

Sal  soda 


Sulphate  of  soda. 


Present  duty. 


One-fourth  cent  per 

ponnd. 
Six-tenths    cent   per 

poiiiid. 
Two  cents  per  ponnd  . 
Three  -  tent hs   cent 

per  pound. 
One  cent  per  pound. . . 

do 

One-fourth   cent  per 

ponnd. 
$1.26  per  ton , 


Duty  asked. 


One-fourth  cent  per 

pound. 
Six -tenths    cent 

per  pound. 
One cent per pound . 
Tliree-tentbs   cent 

per  pound. 
One  cent  per  pound. 

Do. 
One-fourth  cen  t  per 

ponnd. 
$1. 25  per  ton. 


ScheduU  (7,  paragraph  133. — Would  suggest  that  if  duty  on  copper  is 
retained,  that  after  the  words  "copper  contained  therein,"  the  following 
be  inserted,  viz,  "as  found  by  electrolytic  assay,"  less  1.3  per  cent,  to 
conform  to  the  universal  commercial  system  to  equal  dry  assay.  Also 
same  insertion  in  paragraph  191,  same  schedule. 
Respectfully,  yours, 
The  Pennsylvania  Salt  MANUPAOTURiNa  Company, 

>,  Theo.  Abmstbong, 

FresidenU 
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(Parsgraph  14.) 

SiES :  As  the  representative  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  producers  of  bornr 
in  the  United  States,  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  in  the  year  of  1888,  and  again  before  this 
committee  in  the  month  of  January,  1890,  on  both  of  which  occasions, 
particularly  the  former,  I  discussed  the  various  interests  connected 
with  borax  and  attempted  to  show  tliat  this  industry  was  entitled  to 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Government.  The  papers  then  submitted  and 
now  on  file — one  in  the  Senate  and  the  other  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives— pretty  thoroughly  covered  the  whole  ground  of  information 
pertaining  not  only  to  borax  as  an  industry,  but  its  position  in  the  arts, 
manufacture,  and  commerce  of  the  world.  I  do  not  i)ropose  here  to 
traverse  the  ground  that  I  went  over  then,  but  in  passing  desire  not 
only  to  call  your  attention  to  what  was  then  before  both  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  this  committee,  but  to  ask  that  certain 
portions  of  same^  as  may  be  designated,  be  incoriiorated  into  and  form 
a  part  of  this  paper. 

The  duty  on  borax  in  the  tariff  of  1890  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  in  the  tariff  of  1883,  the  exception  being  that  the  duty  on  com- 
mercial boracic  acid  was  raised  from  t  to  5  cents  per  pound.  The  borax 
producers  have  then  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more  been  working  under 
a  tariff  practically  the  same  in  its  character,  and  the  prices  during  this 
period  have  been  quite  uniform,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  to-day 
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the  price  in  Kew  York,  the  distributing  point  for  borax  produced  in  this 
coontry,  is  8  cents  per  pound  for  the  best  grade  of  refined  or  powdered 
refined.  Until  it  was  demonstrated  here  and  elsewhere  that  borax 
could  be  produced  in  quantities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
the  price  in  Liverpool,  the  principal  distributing  point,  was  double 
what  it  is  to-day.  In  other  words,  less  than  fifteen  years  ago  the  price 
for  refined  in  Liverpool  was  £60  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  while  to-day 
it  is  barely  £30.  Borax  has  entered  very  largely  into  consumption  and 
in  snch  articles  that  its  use  is  thereby  indispensable.  It  is  recorded 
that  leas  than  200  years  ago  the  price  of  tincal  (that  is,  crude  borax) 
in  London  was  £9  5s.  a  hundred  weight,  or  about  $1,000  per  ton,  and  a 
price  current  for  July,  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
gives  the  price  at  £280  x)er  ton — say  $1,400  per  ton,  or  62J  cents  per 
pound.  The  early  product  of  borax  in  the  form  of  tincal,  taken  from 
the  deposits  in  California  less  than  thirty  years  ago  sold  there  for 
this  market  at  double  the  price  at  which  the  refined  article  is  selling 
for  to-day.  When  this  article,  ^Hincal,"  had  gone  through  a  treatment 
reciuired  to  make  the  borax  of  commerce,  it  was  then  quoted  in  large  par- 
cels from  25  cents  per  pound  upward.  To- day  the  same  grade  of 
goods  is  selling  at  8  cents,  less  than  one-third  of  the  price  then  ob- 
tained. The  borax  producers  in  this  country  had  many  obstacles 
to  contend  with  not  experienced  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  La- 
bor in  the  extreme  West  has  always  been  very  high,  and  to-day  in 
California  a  given  class  of  labor  commands  as  high,  or  higher,  figures 
than  in  any  x>ortion  of  the  United  States.  Materials  for  working  the 
mine,  particularly  iron  and  all  kinds  of  machinery,  were  shipped  from 
abroad,  say  from  New  York  or  Liverpool,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
then  had  to  be  transported  into  the  interior,  hundreds  of  miles,  often 
on  the  backs  of  mules  and  over  regions  where  there  were  no  roads,  no 
supplies  for  man  or  beast,  even  in  the  shape  of  water.  These  deposits, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  marshes,  as  at  Death  Valley,  or  in  rocky  sec- 
tions, as  at  Calico,  are  far  inland  from  the  seaport,  and  require  great 
expense,  not  only  of  transi)ortation  of  material  and  supplies  to  the 
mine,  but  an  equally  great  expense  in  bringing  thence  the  products 
where  they  can  be  shipped  and  put  upon  the  market.  The  deposits  in 
California  and  Nevada  are  the  only  known  ones  of  any  imi)ortance,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  North  !^merica.  For  some  years 
tincal  and  borate  of  lime  have  been  produced  and  worked  from  South 
America.  The  supply,  however,  is  a  limited  one,  and  does  not  seri- 
oosly  disturb  prices  of  borax  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  largest 
producing  deposit  known  to-day  is  the  one  in  Asia  Minor,  lying  a  short 
distance  ttom  the  town  of  Fanderma,  a  seaport  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  This  deposit  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  extensive  one  of 
it8  character  known.  It  is  rich  in  boracic  acid,  the  essential  ingredi- 
ent in  borax,  is  convenient  to  market,  and  is  worked  by  cheap  labor, 
probably  costing  not  one-third  what  is  paid  by  the  borax  producers 
in  this  country.  It  is  termed  ^^pandermite,"  taking  its  name  from  the 
shipping  i)ort  "Panderma.''  A  very  valuable  deposit  of  boracio 
acid  in  Tuscany,  Italy,  has  been  worked  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  been  a  i)otent  factor  in  the  borax  product  of  the  world.  Antici- 
pating here  a  question  that  might  possibly  arise  as  to  what  borax  is, 
or  of  what  it  is  composed,  I  desire  to  state  that  borax  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  boracic  acid  with  soda,  that  it  is  included  in  the  gen- 
eral term  of  borate,  which  is  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  boracic 
acid  with  a  base,  and  this  base  may  be  either  soda  or  lime ;  hence  the 
deposits  as^rorked  in  this  country  have  been  of  three  kinds,  viz: 
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Tincal,  or  impure  crystallized  borax,  borate  of  soda,  and  borate  of  lime. 
Prior  to  the  former  law  taking  effect,  July,  1883,  and  in  anticipating 
its  effects,  large  quantities  of  boracic  acid  were  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try and  held  here  in  boud  or  put  upon  the  market,  as  occasion  required. 
The  supply  was  very  large  and  lasted  several  years.  It  had  its  effect 
also  upon  the  price  of  borax,  as  it  was  imported  before  the  duty  took 
effect.  Probably  as  a  competitor  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
fluctuation  of  the  price  of  borax  in  this  country.  Since  that  has  been 
disposed  of  and  taken  out  of  the  way  the  price  has  not  materially 
advanced,  but  has  been  steady  and  given  assurance  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  consumer  that  any  investment  made  in  this  article  would 
not  be  disturbed  by  sudden  and  great  changes  in  price.  Boracic  acid, 
which  formerly  came  wholly  from  abroad,  is  now  made  here  from  borate 
of  lime,  and  is  to-day  not  only  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  but  in 
price  much  lower  than  it  was  before  the  duty  was  imposed  upon  it. 
The  consumption  of  this  article  is  increasing,  and  it  is  manufactured 
from  the  products  of  our  own  soil,  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of 
persons. 

The  history  of  borax  in  this  country  shows  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
new  industry,  but  one  that  has  developed  wonderfully  in  the  thirty- 
seven  years  since  the  first  borax  discovery  was  made  at  Clear  Lake,  in 
California.  Since  then,  under  a  beneficent  tariff*,  new  properties  have 
been  developed  until  now  the  annual  production  of  borax  in  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada,  the  only  section  of  the  United  States  in  which  borax 
has  been  found,  amounts  to  5,000  tons.  The  first  discovery,  in  1856,  at 
Clear  Lake,  was  in  the  form  of  ^'  tincal,"  a  natural  crystallized  borax. 
Borax  was  then  sold  in  the  New  York  market  at  40  cents  per  pound, 
and  its  uses  were  very  limited.  Later,  deposits  of  borate  of  soda,  a  crude 
natural  borax,  were  tbund,  and  after  a  time  these  deposits  were  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  manufacture  of  borax.  With  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  the  article  these  became  exhausted,  and  the  California  produ- 
cers werecompelled  to  turn  to  another  form  of  borax,  borate  of  lime,  prac- 
tically the  only  article  used  to-day  in  the  manufacture  of  borax.  Before 
these  first  discoveries  in  California  the  price  of  borax  ranged  from  25 
to  50  cents  per  pound.  Notwithstanding  the  duty  on  borax  at  5  cents 
per  pound,  it  is  cheaper  than  ever  before,  with  the  exception  when  ruin- 
ous competition  took  place*  between  some  of  the  leading  producers  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  which  resulted  in  a  leading  citizen  of  San  Francisco 
being  forced  into  bankruptcy. 

The  sterile  deserts  in  California  and  Nevada,  where  borates  are 
mined,  are  absolutely  worthless,  except  for  these  borate  deposits.  The 
development  of  these  borax  properties  has  been  a  great  advantage  to 
California  and  Nevada  in  developing  sections  of  the  two  States  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  uninhabited  wastes  to-day.  The  property 
has  been  bought  of  the  Government  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  de- 
veloped as  borax  properties,  and  frequently  large  sections  have  been 
purchased,  only  small  portions  of  which  have  yielded  any  borax.  A 
contrast  between  the  cost  of  getting  a  foreign  article  to  market  and 
our  own  home  product  will  show  very  clearly  the  necessity  of  at  least 
retaining  the  present  duty  of  5  cents  per  i)ound  on  borax,  in  order  to 
save  this  great  mining  industry  of  the  West  from  being  forced  into  a 
disastrous  competition.  The  foreign  article  is  found  in  localities  near 
the  seaboard.  One  of  the  largest  deposits  of  borate  of  lime  is  in  Asia 
Minor,  a  few  miles  from  Panderma,  where  labor  and  expenses  are  very 
low.  From  this  seaport  it  is  carried  to  market  by  water,  the  cheapest 
transportation  known  to  commerce.    On  the  other  handppour  deposits 
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in  this  country  ate  usually  miles  from  the  railroad,  in  the  center  of 
barren  deserts,  where  all  food  and  water  needed  for  man  and  beast 
most  be  carried  at  great  expense. 

The  material  for  the  plants  erected  has  been  laboriously  freighted  in, 
making  the  cost  of  their  construction  a  very  unusual  one.  Then  the 
borax  must  bo  hauled  many  miles  to  the  railroad  by  great  freight  wag- 
ons specially  built  for  this  service,  and  drawn  by  long  teams  of  mules. 
The  provender  must  be  carried  on  these  journeys,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  sustain  life  in  the  desert.  In  the  case  of  the  San  Bernardino  Borax 
Company  the  haul  is  60  miles  from  the  mine  to  the  railroad,  and  the 
Death  Valley  Company's  over  80  miles.  From  the  railroad  shipping 
points  to  San  Francisco  the  cost  of  transportation  is  as  high  as  the 
traffic  will  stand.  From  there  the  goods  must  be  transported  to  New 
York.  If  by  sailing  vessel  around  the  "  Horn,"  a  distance  of  15,000 
miles;  if  by  rail,  they  must  be  carried  across  the  continent.  This  rate 
alone  is  usually  a  full  cent  for  every  pound.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  article  in  the  market  is 
absorbed  in  producing  and  bringing  it  to  market.  In  spite  of  aU  these 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  tbe 
price  since  the  first  discovery  of  borax  in  this  country,  and  many  new 
uses  for  this  article  have  been  developed  through  this  very  cheapness 
and  through  new  applications.  From  a  limited  consumption  by  black- 
smiths and  druggists  thirty  years  ago  it  is  to-day  probably  used  for 
more  diverse  purposes  than  any  article  of  recent  discovery  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  now  absolutely  indispensable  in  many  manufacturing  lines, 
and  no  article  for  certain  puri)oses  can  take  the  place  of  anhydrous 
borax. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  uses  of  borax  that  has  been  developed  in 
recent  years  is  its  use  as  a  preservative  in  the  pa<5king  of  meats  for  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Another  recent  application  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  excellent  cooking  utensils  which  are  sold  under  various 
names;  the  agate  ware,  gi-anite  iron  ware,  iron  clad,  etc.,  all  receive 
their  durable  coating  from  borax.  The  potterers  use  it  in  large  quan- 
tities, while  to  the  housekeeper  it  has  become,  practically,  an  indispen- 
sable article.  Many  minor  uses  of  this  remarkable  article  have  grown 
up,  which  I  can  not  touch  upon  here. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  chemical  composition  of  borax.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Boracicacid 36.58 

Soda 16.25 

Bi  borate  of  soda  or  anhydronB  borax . .     52. 83 
Water  crystallization 47.17 

Total 100.00 — the  prismatic  borax  of  commerce. 

I  desire  to  have  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  paper  what  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  found  in  its  report  ^o. 
2332,  Part  2,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  205  to  218  inclusive. 

J.  W.  Mather, 
4S  Wall  street,  I^ew  York. 

Sbptehbeb  19, 1893. 
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CAMPHOB. 

The  Japan  Camphoe  Company, 

New  YorJCy  September  7, 1893. 
Sib  :  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  import  duty  now  charged  on 
refined  camphor  should  be  reduced,  if  not  entirely  removed.  This  ar- 
ticle has,  during  the  last  few  years,  considerably  increased  in  cost,  and 
its  consumption  has,  consequently,  become  much  reduced.  The  pres- 
ent duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  represents  about  10  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  camphor,  and,  therefore,  a  removal  of  the  duty  would  be  a  con- 
siderable gain  to  the  consumer.  The  total  annual  consumption  of 
refined  camphor  in  the  United  States  is  about  1,600,000  i)ounds,  but 
so  far  almost  the  whole  of  this  has  been  refined  here,  and  it  is  only 
quite  lately  that  imports  have  been  made  from  Japan  of  camphor  re- 
fined in  that  country.  The  interests  we  represent  are  those  of  a 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
we  own  plant  and  machinery  in  Japan  for  refining  camphor. 
lic»pectfully,  yours, 

Gbibble  &  I7ASH. 


DTESTUFFS. 

(Paragnph  18.) 

Satueday,  Septeniber  16^  1893. 

fftATXKEST  OP  KB.  WUJJAM  J,  MATHE80K,  OF  178  FBOHT  8TBJEEI;  NEW  YOBX 

CITT. 

Mr.  CH AIBMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE :  I  may  Say 

by  way  of  introduction  that  I  have  been  in  the  business  of  importing 
and  manufacturing  dyestufis  for  about  eighteen  years.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  William  J.  Matheson  &  Co.,  limited,  a  corporation  with  offices 
and  warehouses  in  Kew  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Providence, 
and  works  at  Long  Island  City  in  the  port  of  Kew  York. 

This  company  manufactures  logwood  extracts,  sumac,  and  tanning 
extracts,  carmine,  indigotine,  and  indigo  extract,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  importers  of  coal-tar  dyes.  I  am  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Albany  Coal-Tar  Dye  and  Chemical  Company,  manufacturers  of 
coal-tar  dyes,  popularly  known  as  aniline  dyes. 

In  the  two  tariffs  preceding  the  tariff  of  1890  it  is  provided  that 
alizarin,  natural  or  artificial,  should  be  free.  In  the  tariff  of  1890,  as 
it  came  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  the  bill  prepared 
by  the  Senate  was  published,  alizarin,  natural  or  artificial,  stood  ex- 
actly as  it  had  previously,  free;  but  atter  the  conference  committee 
had  finished  with  it,  and  before  the  President  had  signed  it,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one  except  one  firm  of  importers,  it  was  found  that  after 
the  words  ^^ alizarin,  natural  or  artificial,"  were  added  the  words  "and 
dyes  commerciaUy  known  as  alizarin  yellow,  alizarin  orange,  aliza- 
rin green,  alizarin  blue,  alizarin  brown,  alizarin  black."  -Now  ali- 
zarin blue,  alizarin  black,  alizarin  green,  etc.,  are  coal-tar  dyes,  and 
are  simply  called  alizarin  dyes  for  "commercial  and  tariff"  purposes. 
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As  an  i]ni>orter  I  am  engaged  in  importing  other  coal-tar  dyes  known 
as  diamine  red,  diamine  yellow,  diamine  bine,  diamine  green,  dia- 
mine orange,  diamine  black,  diamine  violet,  diamine  brown  not  pro- 
daced  ia  this  country  nor  likely  to  be  produced  in  this  country,  as  I 
hold  the  patents  for  them  here.  My  point  is  that  the  above  two  classes 
of  coal-tar  dyes,  differing  only  in  being  separate  classes  of  coal-tar 
dyes,  should  be  treated  alike,  both  free  or  both  taxed.  There  is  ob- 
viously no  propriety  in  basing  a  discrimination  with  respect  to  them  on 
the  commercial  name.  The  revenue  derived  from  either  of  these  two 
ehiBses  of  dyes,  if  they  paid  the  regular  duty  of  coal-tar  dyes,  is  insig- 
nificant.   That  from  the  diamine  dyes  does  not  exceed  $11,000. 

I  contend  that  if  the  coal  tar  dyes,  commercially  known  as  alizarin 
blue,  alizarin  green,,  etc.,  are  to  be  admitted  free,  then  the  coal-tar 
dyes,  commercially  known  as  diamine  red,  diamine  yellow,  diamine 
green,  diamine  orange,  diamine  black,  diamine  blue,  diamine  violet, 
diamine  brown  should  also  be  admitted  free. 

Coal-tar  dyes  at  present  pay  a  duty  of  35  percent  ad  valorem.  The 
Albany  Goal-Tar  Dye  and  Chemical  Company  I  represent  is  one  of 
the  five  companies  manufacturing  coal-tar  dyes  in  this  country.  We 
request  that  all  raw  material,  that  is,  all  coal-tar  products  not  colors 
or  dyes,  designed  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  colors  or 
dyes,  be  put  on  the  iree  list,  as  per  Mr.  Tracey's  bill,  H. .  B.  167 
(they  now  pay  20  i)er  cent  ad  valorem).  Coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  for,  now  paying  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
could  then  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  without  crippling 
this  industry  here.  The  only  raw  materials  for  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes 
now  on  the  free  list  are  aniline  oil  and  arseniate  of  aniline,  which 
products  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  dyes  known  as  soluble 
and  alkali  blues  and  fuchsine  or  magenta,  and  the  full  duty  of  35  per 
cent  has  been  sufficient  to  enormously  increase  the  manufacture  of 
them  here. 

I  represent  the  feeling  of  the  entire  body  of  manufacturers  q^  dye- 
wood  extracts  when  I  state  we  are  convinced  of  our  error  in  urging  a 
specific  duty  as  is  now  in  operation  in  tariff  of  1890,  and  we  now  desire 
a  return  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  would  request  a  duty  of  12^  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  all  dye  wood  extract  in  place  of  the  specific  duty 
of  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  25  per  cent  ad  vsdorem  on  all 
extracts  of  sumac  and  extracte  of  bark,  etc,  or  tanning  extracts,  such 
as  are  commonly  used  for  tanning  or  dyeing,  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for,  in  place  of  the  present  specific  duty.  Hematin,  or  dyes 
oommercially  known  as  hematin,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  formerly 
unenumerated  and  now  quite  largely  manufactured  here  and  the  cause 
of  numerous  disputes  as  to  classification. 

To  recapitulate,  I  request  that  the  coal-tar  colors  now  commercially 
known  as  diamine  red,  diamine  yellow,  diamine  green,  diamine  orange, 
diamine  black,  diamine  blue,  diamine  violet,  diamine  brown  be  put  on 
the  free  list,  or  else  coal-tar  colors  commercially  known  as  alizarin 
yellow,  alizarin  orange,  alizarin  green,  alizarin  blue,  alizarin  brown, 
alizarin  black  be  stricken  from  the  free  list;  that  the  duty  on  log- 
wood extracts  and  other  dyewoods  be  changed  from  seven-eighths  of 
a  cent  per  pound  to  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  extract  of 
sumac,  extakct  of  bark,  etc.,  be  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  sx)ecific 
duty.  Hematin,  or  dyes  commercially  known  as  hematin,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  that  Mr.  Tracey's  bill,  11.  R.  167,  for  free  raw  ma- 
terial m  ooal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  be  enacted,  and,  if  enacted,  that  all 
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coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  not  otherwise  especially  provided  for  be  reduced 
from  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  word  used  in  the  classification  f 

Mr.  Matheson*'  No,  sir;  this  class  of  dyes  is  parallel  with  the  dyes 
known  as  alizarin  bine,  alizarin  black,  alizarin  green,  etc.,  made 
from  coal  tar. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  alizarin  assistant? 

Mr.  Matheson.  It  is  a  sulphated  oil;  it  is  an  oil  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  neutralized  and  used  in  developing  and  dyeing  alizarin 
colors.  It  is  artificial  alizarin.  This  artificial  ^izarin  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  dyes  I  have  described  here  as  dyes  which  are  com- 
mercially known  as  alizarin  blue,  alizarin  brown,  alizarin  black,  etc., 
which  are  not,  properly  speaking,  alizarin  dyes,  but  the  next  class  of 
coal-tar  dyes,  and  the  point  I  make  is  that  there  should  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes  of  coaJtar  dyes.  They  both  should  be 
taxed  or  both  should  be  admitted  free.  There  is  obviously  no  propriety 
in  admitting  one  class  of  coal-tar  dyes  free  on  account  of  the  commercial 
name  simply  and  another  class  should  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent.  That  is  the  great  injustice  to  all  importers,  and  especially  to  our 
firm  of  importers,  and  we  ask  that  it  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Turner,  why  are  these  coal-tar  products  so  largely  manufac- 
tured abroad  and  so  little  manufactured  here;  are  there  patents  on  the 
process f 

Mr.  Matheson.  This  was  the  case  long  before  the  numerous  patents 
for  colors  came  into  existence,  and  the  chief  reason  is  the  dif&culty  to 
manufacture  these  colors.    They  call  for  the  highest  class  of  talent. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  the  question  of  skill  f 

Mr.  Matheson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  most  abstruse  thing  in  chem- 
istry. There  have  been  a  great  many  hundreds  of  thousand  of  dollars 
lost  by  our  manufacturers  in  making  them. 

Mr.  Gear.  They  are  made  mainly  in  Germany  f 

Mr.  Matheson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  mostly  made  there.  The  aniline 
dyes  were  originally  discovered  in 'England  and  they  held  the  suprem- 
acy for  some  time  until  the  French  took  them  out  of  the  field,  and  finally 
the  Germans  have  gone  ahead  of  everyone.  There  are  five  companies 
in  this  country  manufacturing  coal-tar  dyes  and  colors,  but  they  are 
under  a  considerable  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  duty  on  the  raw 
product  of  25  per  cent,  while  the  finished  product  is  35  per  cent,  and 
the  difference  between  25  and  35  does  not  show  protection,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  get  100  pounds  of  color  from  100  pounds  of  raw  material. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  these  so-called  coal-tar  products  which  you  want 
free  of  duty  manufactured  from  coal  tar  f 

Mr.  Matheson.  They  are  by-products  of  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

Mr.  Payne.  Coal  tar  is  f 

Mr.  Matheson.  And  the  only  coal  tar  that  is  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  these  coal  tar-dyes  is  a  by-product  of  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  making  gas.  And  here  to-day  the  methods  of  making  gas  have 
so  changed  by  their  making  water  gas  and  naptha  gas  which  is  being 
used  so  largely  that  the  coal-tar  product  is  unfit  for  that  purpose.  A 
great  deal  of  coal  tar  is  imported. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  great  many  gas  companies  manufacture  from  coal 
exclusively. 

Mr.  Mathson.  TbeyusG  coal,  but  a  great  deal  of  gas  is  used  of  what 
is  known  as  water  gas, 

Mr.  Payne.  A  great  m^ixy  ^auufi^inve  from  coal  and  sell  their  by- 
product f  '^ 
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Mr.  Math:esok.  Their  by-product  do  not  amount  to  anything  like 
what -it  nsed  to  be,  because  there  are  cargoes  and  cargoes  brought 
over. 

Mr.  Patne.  It  is  not  cheap  as  it  used  to  be  when  it  was  all  gas  t 

Mr.  Mathbsqn.  A  great  many  cargoes  of  pitch  are  imported  here  and 
coal  tar  from  London. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  this  the  coal  tar  which  comes  from  making  gast 

Mr.  Matheson.  Ko;  the  proportions  are  made  from  that. 

Mr.  Pawyb.  Coal  tar  itself  has  several  hundred  different  ingredients! 

Mr.  Matheson.  Yes,,  sir;  it  is  a  basis  of  all  these  dyes,  and  at 
present  they  make  it  their  basis,  and  they  can  color  every  dye  that  is 
known.  There  is  no  possible  color  that  can  not  be  obtained  from  dyes 
made  of  coal  tar  to-day. 

Mr.  Gliairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  else  to  say,  and  I  thank 
yon. 


COAIi-TAB  PRODUCTS. 
(Panynph  19.) 

Tub  H.  W.  Jaynb  Chemical  Company, 

Fhilddelphiaj  September  25^  1893. 

In  considering  any  revision  of  the  tariff  we  respectfully  ask  that 
there  be  no  reduction  made  in  the  already  low  rate  of  duty  of  20  per 
cent  on  coal  tar  products,  not  colors  or  dyes. 

The  manufacture  of  refined  x)roducts  from  coal  tar,  for  use  in  medi- 
cine, dyeing,  and  the  arts  generally,  is  one  of  large  proportion  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France.  This  country  has  been  compelled  to 
import  all  such  preparations  until  a  few  years  ago. 

Five  works  are  now  in  operation  in  the  Unit^  States,  of  which  we 
are  the  only  one  manufacturing  exclusively  refined  products.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  with  continued  protection  the  industry  will  become  an 
important  one  in  this  country. 

It  has  a  wide-reaching  influence,  affecting  as  it  does  the  manufac- 
ture of  colors,  explosives,  perfumery,  and  medicinal  preparations.  It 
has  revolutionized  the  coke  industry  of  Europe,  in  that  it  finds  a 
market  for  the  by-products  regained  from  the  waste  gases  of  the 
ovens.  Abroad,  all  the  important  plants  have  been  rebuilt  for  this 
purpose,  and  three  works  have  started  in  the  United  States  this  year. 

Some  of  the  most  important  products  of  this  class  now  manufactured 
here  are  refined  benzoles  and  coal-tar  naphthas,  naphthalene,  or  coal- 
tar  camphor,  carbolic  acid  (crude  and  refined),  salicylic  acid  and  salicyl- 
ates, acetanilide  or  antifebrine,  oil  of  myrbane  for  soap-makers,  artifi- 
cial oil  of  wintergreen,  nitro  and  dinitro  benzole,  nitro  and  dinitro 
tolaol,  and  nitro  naphthalene. 

We  also  ask  that  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  be  extended  to 
cover  coal-tar  acids  of  all  kinds,  which  are  at  present  entered  free  as 
acids  for  manufacturing  and  medicinal  purposes. 

The  clause  placing  acids  in  general  on  the  free  list  was  first  adopted 
a  number  of  years  ago  when  the  coal-tar  acids  were  few  in  number  and 
of  little  im|M)rtance,  and  was  no  doubt  intended  to  apply  chiefly  to  the 
mineral  acids.  Since  that  time,  however,  owing  to  the  rapid  advance 
in  chemistry,  the  number  of  acids  manufactured  from  tar  products  is 
very  large  and  important. 
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The  preparation  of  these  acids  requires  large  amonnts  of  mineral  acids 
and  soda,  both  of  which  are  more  expensive  here  than  abroad,  adding 
materially  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  while  the  finished  jiroducts  are 
free. 

An  instance  of  this  is  shown  in  carbolic  acid.  Cru4e  tar  oils  con- 
taiuing  carbolic  acid  are  dutiable  at  20  ])er  cent.  The  caustic  soda  used 
in  extracting  the  acid  is  imported  from  England,  paying  a  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound,  about  45  per  cent.  After  passing  through  a  number  of  com- 
plicated processes  the  finished  product  must  be  sold  in  competition  with 
foreign  acid  entered  free.  The  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  other  iui- 
portant  acids. 

Under  the  present  rating  we  have  the  curious  fact  that  the  salts  of 
these  acids  are  protected  by  20  per  cent. 

The  testing  and  recognition  of  such  complicated  substances  as  the 
coal-tar  preparations  is  of  extreme  difiiculty.  It  is  often  impossible  to 
say  whether  they  are  acids  or  not,  so  that  many  substances  which  are 
dyes,  or  acids  only  in  name,  are  admitted  free. 

The  difQculties  attending  such  examinations  can  be  readily  attested 
to  by  the  custom-house  appraisers. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  H.  W.  Jaynb  Chemical  Co., 

H.  W.  Jayne,  Treasurer. 


IjICORICE  PASTE. 

(P«ngnph  88.) 
fllATEMEHT  07  KEL  W.  W.  SXIDDT,  OF  BTAKFOBB.  CONV. 

Saturday,  September  16, 1893. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  have  very 
little  to  say  and  will  leave  really  what  I  have  to  say  largely  in  the 
shape  of  a  short  petition.  We  represent,  and  when  I  say  we,  I  refer 
to  Mr.  John  Leeds  who  accompanies  me,  not  only  our  own  concern,  but 
we  represent  largely  the  trade  both  in  the  two  lines,  namely,  the  manu- 
facture of  licorice  paste,  and  the  manufacture  of  dyestuff  not  aniline. 
Mr.  Matheson  has  been  speaking  of  aniline  and  that  we  do  pretend  to 
represent  here: 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  nndersigiied,  representing  the  manufacturers  of  licorice 
paste  and  the  product  extracts  of  licorice  roots  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  request  that  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  now  be- 
fore your  honorable  body  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  *^  licorice,  extracts  of,  in  paste, 
rolls,  or  other  forms,'*  receive  a  liberal  consideration  at  your  hands.  We  have  never 
asked  for  a  higher  duty  than  we  believed  aud  found  necessary  for  our  actual  pro- 
tection, and  for  these  reasons  we  have  from  time  to  time  recommended  reductions  in 
the  rate  of  duty  upon  this  article. 

The  original  duty  on  this  article  was  10  cents  per  pound,  at  which  time  there  was 
also  a  duty  upon  the  root..  Siuco  the  abolition  of  the  duty  upon  the  root  (it  being 
the  crude  material  from  which  the  manufactured  article  is  made),  and  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Government,  we  have  been  enabled,  throuj^h  the  medium  of 
improvements  in  machinery,  etc.,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  so  that  in  the 
formation  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1883  we  wore  enabled  to  recommend  and  approve  of  a 
reduction  to  7i  cents  per  pound  upon  the  manufactured  product.  Again  m  the  for- 
mation of  the  Mills  and  McKinJey  bills  we  were  enabled  to  recommend  and  approve 
of  a  rate  of  6  cents  in  the  one  bill  and  5  cents  in  the  other,  and  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  advocate  a  reduction  from  5^  cents  (the  present 
rate  of  duty)  to  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

Tlie  consumption  of  lioorice  J>a8te  iu  this  country  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
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the  manafaetnre  of  tobacco.  A  very  small  portion  (so  small  as  to  be  insignificaut) 
is  used  in  confections  and  medicines,  and  while  it  has  been  mannfactared  in  this 
country  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  is  only  since  about 
liTZO  that  it  has  reached  the  position  of  a  lar<!^e  and  important  industry,  and  since  that 
time  American  manufacturers  have  established  themselves  in  the  Orient,  southern 
Kossia,  aud  Spain,  for  the  production  of  their  own  root.  They  are  using  American 
capital  and  shipping  the  crude  material  (the  root)  to  this  country  for  manufacture 
here,  thus  placing  American  manufacturers  and  consumers  independent  of  any  for- 
eign monopoly,  which,  previous  to  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  American  mann- 
fai'turera,  was  a  matter  of  serious  concern;  but  we  feel  that  a  severe  or  radical  re- 
duction on  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  at  this  time  would  seriously 
jeopanlize  the  interests  at  home  and  abroad,  and  force  us  back  to  a  position  occu- 
pied Ibmierly  when  foreign  monopolists  supplied  this  country  with  paste  and  root 
entirely. 

The  amount  of  capit<il  invested  by  American  manufacturers  in  this  country,  the 
Orient,  and  southern  RuBsia  is  very  large,  amounting  to  many  millions,  and  we  em- 
ploy a  large  amount  both  common  and  skilled  labor,  while  foreigners  would  be 
enabled  to  operate  Avith  a  smaller  amount  of  capital  and  at  much  less  rate  of  labor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.  Skiddy, 
John  H.  Leeds, 
Committee  representing  licorice  pastey  etc.,  manufaeturere 

of  the  JJnited  States  of  America* 

We  are  here  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  tlie  whole  trade,  as  they 
have  requested  us  to  do  so.  1  will  say  very  little  in  relation  to  licorice, 
as  Mr.  Leeds,  oar  director,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  spends  the  bulk  of 
the  year  in  Turkey,  and  attends  to  the  licorice  root  part,  and  he  can 
probably  enlighten  you  better  than  I  can.  I  can  only  say  many  years 
ago  the  root  question  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  English  syndicate 
or  monopoly,  and  the  Americans  had  to  pay  whatever  the  monopoly 
asked  them  to.  We  have  tried  our  very  best  to  raise  the  root  in  this 
country.  We  have  tried  it  in  Florida  and  in  California  and  in  other 
places,  but  we  can  not  do  it;  we  wish  we  could,  and  therefore  we  were 
forced  to  put  an  immense  amount  of  capital,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  aud  remain  in  Turkey  constantly  for  the  production  of  this  root, 
HO  as  to  be  independent  of  this  monopoly,  and  it  is  a  God-forsaken  coun- 
try, and  how  quickly  they  may  euchre  us  out  of  all  we  have  we  can  not 
tell.  It  is  a  very  risky  business,  and  we  have  to  take  our  chances  on  it. 
We  have  not  asked  for  higher  protection  than  we  thought  we  needed. 
As  I  state  in  this  paper,  three  times  we  not  only  consented  to,  but  advo- 
cated, a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  We  do  not  want,  however,  to  be  put 
where  the  foreigners  can  simply  drive  us  out  of  the  business;  we  simply 
want  that  which  is  fair  and  just.  Mr.  Leeds  will  speak  further  in  the 
matter  of  licorice,  and  I  will  now  come  to  the  next  subject,  which  is 
the  dye  wood  business,  not,  however,  including  aniline. 

The  CoxMiTTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

U.  8.  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Dear  Sirs:  We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  ''extracts  and  decoctions  of 
logwood  aud  other  dyewoods/'  respectfully  remonstrate  against  any  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  these  articles  for  the  foUowing  reasons : 

That,  although  this  class  of  dyestuffs  is  used  in  other  manufactures,  principally  in 
cott4)n,  woolen,  and  silk,  it  can  not  properly  be  considered  or  treated  as  raw  material, 
being  subject  to  all  the  conditions  of  chemical  knowledge,  complicated  and  expen- 
sive machinery,  skilled  labor,  etc.,  incident  to  scientific  manufacture. 

It  is  peculiarly  an  American  industry,  originating  here  many  years  ago ;  holding 
large  invested  intereste,  and  employing  thousands  of  workmen. 

These  products  were  introduced  to  the  world  by  Americans,  who,  for  a  time,  held 
the  marketa  of  the  world ;  but  subsequently  the  French  began  the  manufacture  of 
them,  and  by  reason  of  their  cheaper  labor,' not  exceeding  half  the  cost  of  American 
labor,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  France  place<l  prohibitive  duties  upon  these 
products  which  secured  to  the  French  manufacturers  of  them  the  large  trade  of  their 
own  eoontry  at  profitable  prices,  they  were  and  arc  enabled  to  dispose  of  their  sur 
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plus  products  to  the  rest  of  the  world  at  very  low  figures,  and  confteqtieiitly  Ajneri- 
can  exports  of  these  products  have  steadily  declined,  ana  by  reason  of  the  present 
very  low  duty  which  the  United  States  imposes  (seven -eighths  cent  per  pound) 
Ameriran  manufacturers  are  forced  to  divide  a  large  proportion  of  the  consumption 
in  this  country  with  the  French. 

The  present  French  tariff  on  extract  of  dye  woods  blue  and  black  (which  means 
extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood)  is  equivalent  to  If  cento  per  pound,  and  on  ez- 
tracto  of  d}  ewoods  yellow  and  red  (which  means  extracts  and  decoctions  of  fustio 
and  redwoods)  is  equivalent  to  2.6  cents  per  pound. 

The  value  of  extracto  of  dyewoods  blue  and  black  and  of  extraoto  of  dyewooda 
yellow  and  red,  which  includes  all  the  extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other 
dyewoods,  is  ftom  6  to  13  cents  per  pound,  according  to  ito  form  and  quality,  there- 
fore an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  more  equitable  than  the  present  specific  duty. 

We  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  crude  dyewoods  in  logs  are  the  growth  of  and  are 
imported  from  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  are  paid  for  by  United  States  products,  such  as  beef,  xM>rk,  flour,  soap, 
calicoes,  etc. 

American  consumers  of  extracts  and  decoctions  of  dyewoods  now  obtain  them  at 
much  less  cost  than  they  would  if  the  American  industry  was  ruined  or  crippled  by 
adverse  legislation  and  the  consumers  of  this  country  were  made  dependent  upon 
foreign  producers,  and  had  time  permitted  we  could  have  secured  from  the  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  manufacturers  their  support  to  our  request  that  the  present  duties 
on  our  extracts  be  not  reduced^  which,  in  view  of  their  own  interesto,  they  have 
cheerfully  given  upon  past  occasions  when  tariff  revision  was  in  progress. 

From  intelligent  consumers  of  extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dye- 
woods  we  learn  that  the  cost  of  these  dyes,  at  present  rate  of  duty  on  them,  is  on 
cotton  cloth,  approximately,  .00185  per  yard,  woolen  cloth,  approximately,  .0169  per 
yard,  the  increase  in  cost  ^er  yard  oy  reason  of  the  present  duty  of  seven-eightha 
cent  per  pound  being  practically  nothing. 

In  view  of  the  facts  which  we  have  presented,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
duty  on  "extracts  and  decotions  of  logwood  and  other  dyewoods''  oe  retained  at 
seven-eighths  cent  per  pound,  or  what  would,  in  view  of  the  range  in  values  of  the 
various  extracts  be  more  equitable,  be  made  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  the 
crude  materials  (dyewoods  in  stick)  be  continued,  as  heretofore,  on  the  free  list. 

This  we  believe  your  committee,  in  a  spirit  of  fair  trade,  will  concede  to  be  but  a 
very  moderate  and  slight  protection,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  difference  in  labor 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  against  which  we  have  to  struggle. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
September  U^  1893. 

The  Stamford  Mfo.  Co., 

New  York  and  Stamford. 
A.  F.  BissELL,  Trea8uret\ 
New  York  and  Boston  Dykwood  Co., 

Neiv  York  and  Bostot^, 
Per  Joseph  Baldwin,  Prendent. 
John  M.  Sharplkss  &  Co., 

Philadelphia  and  Chester^  Pa. 
Browning  &,  Brothers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
W.  Wharton  Fisher, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Harway  Dyewood  and  Extract  Mfg.  Co., 

New  York  and  Flushing. 
F.  G.  Pauly,  President. 
Innis  &  Co., 

New  York  and  Poughkoepsie. 

These  names  represent  nine-tenths  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
in  that  line.  We  do  not  ask — and  I  think  I  will  be  forced  to  say,  as  you 
will  notice  the  discrepancy  between  this  request  of  ours  and  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matheson,  that  there  is  a  difference — ^we  do  not  ask  for 
any  increase  unless  you  call  the  ten  per  cent  a  little  increase  over  the 
seven-eighths,  which  might  be  a  little  increase,  of  course,  where  the 
higher  grades  come  in,  but  taking  the  average  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grades  it  would  be  about  the  same;  it  would  be  about  seven- 
eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  All  the  raw  material  comes  from  the  East 
Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America  and  it  makes  a  business  in  this 
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conntryfor  the  exxK>rtiiigof  other  things.  The  dyewoods  brought  into 
this  country  are  not  paid  for  in  cash,  they  are  paid  for  by  exchange. 
The  pneople  of  those  countries  are  poor  and  if  we  want  to  buy  the 
material  of  these  people  you  could  not  buy  it,  they  do  not  want  the 
money  because  they  say  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  money 
and  have  no  place  to  spend  it,  but  what  they  want  is  flour,  clothing, 
etc,  and  therefore  it  creates  a  trade  with  this  country  and  we  are 
enabled  in  that  way  to  get  the  logwood  and  other  dyewoods  probably  a 
little  bit  cheaper  than  we  otherwise  would,  and  of  course  that  helps  the 
manu&cturers  here  to  keep  up  the  trade,  and  we  can  not  feel  that  we 
are  asking  any  too  much.  Seven-eighths  cent  a  pound  is  about  as  low 
as  can  be  put  if  you  put  anything  on  it,  and  we  feel  it  is  a  very  little 
protection  but  it  is  something,  and  as  we  have  been  living  under  that 
for  the  past  two  years  or  so  we  feel  if  you  will  leave  us  alone  we  will 
try  to  get  on  and  we  will  have  to  be  satisfied.  We  are  not  asking  for 
any  advance  whatever. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  more  that  I  wish  to  say  on  this 
subject,  but  Mr.  Leeds  will  make  a  statement  in  relation  to  the  matter 
of  licorice  and  then  I  think  we  shall  not  detain  you  any  longer. 

WATKll  KJIT  07  KB.  JOHN  H.  LEEDS,  OF  ITEW  HAVEH,  COHV 

Mr.  Chaibhan  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  no  desire  to  take  up  your 
time.  Mr.  Skiddy  has  referred  to  the  subject-matter  of  licorice  paste, 
and  ui>on  his  reference  it  was  somewhat  disassociated  from  any  other 
manoiacture.  !Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  manufacturer  of  licorice 
paste  is  to  a  large  extent  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  dye- 
woods,  etc.  For  instance  the  Stamford  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Skiddy  is  president  and  I  am  a  director,  manufacture  both 
articles  right  near  together.  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  in  reference  to 
the  dyewoods,  as  the  memorial  and  also  the  statement  of  Mr.  Skiddy 
fairly  well  covers  the  ground  in  regard  to  that.  I  am  induced  more  to 
make  any  statement  before  this  committee  at  this  time  in  order  to 
prove  words  I  have  said  before  this  committee  in  yeai's  gone  by  to 
have  been  true,  and  to  show  that  the  statements  made  in  good  faith 
have  been  carried  out.  During  the  pafit  twenty- five  years  I  have  been 
before  this  committee  in  the  formation  of  their  various  bills  represent- 
ing the  licorice  manufiicturers  before  this  committee,  and  I  have  made 
various  statements  to  which  you  are  referred  in  the  archives  here. 

I  have  said  that  during  our  war, when  gold  and  greenbacks  were  at  3  to 
1,  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  supjjlies,  either  of  logwood  or  dye- 
staff,  but  more  especially  our  licorice  root.  We  found  ourselves  ham- 
pered by  monopohes  on  the  other  side,  the  oriental  monopoly  of  the 
Greek,  the  Jew,  the  Turk,  the  worst  of  all  the  English,  and  some  Ger- 
man and  some  French.  Now,  I  said  I  would  go  over  there  and  I  would 
go  myself  into  the  field  and  I  would  produce  a  licorice  root  with  Amer- 
ican money  direct  from  the  soil  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  grown 
(and  it  is  confined  to  certain  Mediterranean  and  Southern  Eussia  terri- 
tory), and  the  Stamford  Manufactruing  Company  built  their  plant,  took 
a  lease  under  a  firman  or  lease  from  the  Government  of  Russia  and  of 
Turkey  to  produce  our  crude  material  and  bring  it  to  this  country  and 
manufacture  it.  By  this  process  1  have  been  able  myself  to  recommend 
to  the  committee  to  reduce  this  from  10  cents  per  pound  to  7^  cents 
per  pound,  to  6  cents,  to  5  cents,  and  it  was  made  5^  cents,  and  now  I 
say  5  cents  is  sufficient.  As  Mr.  Skiddy  says,  I  spend  most  of  my  life, 
that  is  the  last  fifteen  or  more  years,  in  that  country,  and  for  twenty 
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odd  years,  producing  the  material  and  shipping  it  here.  Every  Ameri- 
can concern  used  to  buy  direct  from  the  Orient,  but  I  think  now  very 
little  is  brought  from  any  foreign  corporation  -or  operations.  The  me- 
morial states  the  uses,  etc.,  and  it  is  something  that  has  been  before 
this  committee  so  often  that  I  think  it  will  be  needless  to  dwell  upon 
it,  and  I  shall  most  cheerfully  answer  any  question  the  gentlemen  may 
see  fit  to  put  to  me. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  What  is  the  reason  that  licorice  can  not  be  raised  in 
this  country,  just  because  of  our  climate  or  skill  t 

Mr.  Leeds.  It  is  the  question  of  climate.  We  have  tried  it  in  Florida 
and  we  have  tried  it  in  the  valleys  in  southern  California  and  through 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  TuRNEB.  What  is  the  retail  price  of  this  licorice  free  of  duty! 

Mr.  Leeds.  There  are  two  kinds  of  licorice  pastes,  Spanish  paste 
and  Greek  paste.  The  Greek  paste  rules  the  lowest  and  it  is  used 
largely  by  the  tobacco  manufacturers.  The  Spanish  is  also  used  by  the 
toba<Jco  manufacturers.  The  present  price  of  imported  SpanlSih  is 
about  16  to  16  cents,  and  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  brand, 
and  the  Greek  would  be  imported  into  this  country  somewhere  about — 
well,  it  is  very  (i-'^cult  to  say,  for  really  I  do  not  know  of  any  im- 
X)ortation6  of  Greek. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  last  year  was  about  13  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Leeds.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  much  less. 

Th6  Chairman.  The  average  of  the  entire  import  would  be  13  cents  t 

.vir.  Leeds.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  and  seven- tenths  per  cent,  I  believe! 

Mr.  Leeds   I  should  think  it  is  about  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  the  duty  you  recommend  of  5  cents  is  somewhere 
about  40  per  cent! 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Mr.  Leeds  is  a  little  wrong  there. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  licorice  he  speaks  of— one  Spanish  and  the  other 
Greek.  It  runs  as  low  as  8  cents  up  to  16  and  17  cents  a  pound,  so  if 
you  will  take  the  average  it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  14  to  16 
cents  a  pound.  The  Spanish  paste  is  a  much  more  expensive  article 
than  the  Greek. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  the  kind  that  is  most  generally  used! 

Mr.  Leeds.  The  other  is  used  also. 

Mr.  Turner.  On  the  average  the  lower  grade  would  be  the  one 
they  use! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Ko,  because  there  are  a  great  many  manufacturers 
who  still  use  the  Spanish  and  will  not  use  the  Greek.  Whether  it  is 
prejudice  or  not,  1  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  think  the  average,  I  would  say  the  great  bulk  of  con- 
sumption used  by  the  tobacco  manufacturers  is  Greek.  Much  Spanish, 
however,  is  used  from  some  cause  or  reason,  choice  I  presume. 

Mr.  Turner,  What  grade  do  you  make  in  your  product,  the  Greek 
or  Spanish! 

Mr.  Leeds.  We  make  both  Spanish  and  Greek. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  process! 

Mr.  Leeds.  The  difference  in  the  process  is  in  the  cost  of  the  root, 
the  Spanish  root  being  a  veiy  high-priced  root. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  expensive  to  manufacture! 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sirj  that  is  to  say  I  call  it  expensive  to  manufac- 
ture from  our  standpoint. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  sell  it  at! 
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Hr.  Leeds.  Oar  present  large  wholesale  contract  prices  are  from  8 
cents  apwards. 

Mr.  TuRNEB.  And  what  percentage  of  that  valne  is  labor  f 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  wonld  say  approximately  about  one-third,  about  that. 
Yoa  will  understand^  that  I  am  producing  the  root,  I  am  not  in  the 
manufacture.  I  do  not  run  a  factory,  but  that  is  about  it.  I  know  that 
by  my  general  knowledge  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Turner.  Eeally  though,  you  can  not  speak  with  accuracy! 

Mr.  Leeds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Skidd Y.  I  would  like,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  state  that  we  have 
not  had  time  on  this  occasion,  but  heretofore  we  have  had  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  sign  petitions  and  also  write  letters  in  relation  to  and 
protesting  against  the  reduction.  I  have  copies  here  of  letters  by  such 
concerns  as  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Company,  the  Drummond  Company, 
The  Catlin  Tobacco  Company  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  petition  signed  by 
the  Lorrilards  and  Lawrence  Loitier  &  Co.,  of  Richmond  (they  are 
not  now  in  the  business),  and  the  Yenables,  of  Petersburg,  protesting 
against  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  licorice  paste,  for  the  reason  as 
Messrs.  Liggett  &  Myers  state:  <<  We  depreciate  any  action  of  Congress 
that  will  have  a  tendency  to  drive  us  to  the  use  of  ivtijrior  foreign  made 
licorice,  and  thereby  lowering  the  standard  of  our  products."  We  be- 
lieve that  the  trade  to-day  would  rather  have  our  licorice  than  the  for- 
eign licorice,  but  if  we  are  driven  out  of  the  market  they  may  go  back 
to  the  foreign  product. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  con8umi)tion  of  foreign  imported  licorice 
paste  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  could  not  give  those  exact  figures,  but  I  guess  I  could 
give  it  pretty  nearly.  I  should  say  it  is  about  24,000,000  pounds.  The 
intemalrevenueshowsabout30,000,000  used  annually,  butthat30,000,000 
includes  powdered  goods,  that  takes  in  all  powdered  roots,  which  is 
largely  Vi»e^;  but  I  should  say  that  the  paste  proper  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  23,000,000  to  24,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  many  manufacturing  establishments  are  there  in 
the  business! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  There  must  be  a  dozen,  I  think;  they  are  located  in 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  the  American  manufacturers  supply  the  bulk  of 
this  article! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  Gear.  During  this  time  of  supply  you  have  reduced  the  price! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  manufacture  of  that  article  first 
started  in  this  country  they  paid  27  cents  a  pound,  and  to-day  they 
are  getting  large  quantities  at  8  cents. 
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STAMFORD;  September  18,  180$. 


Dkab  Sir: 

It  ii  impossible  for  any  one  to  coiireive  of  the  hardships  and  spreat  risks  taken  in 
order  to  seoure  the  liconce  root  from  the  Orient  and  Spain,  particularly  the  former. 

An  yon  know,  the  laws  of  that  country  are  very  lax,  and,  in  fact^  as  a  rule  it  is  diffi- 
rnlt  to  discover  that  they  have  any  laws;  and  the  main  law  seems  to  be  that  a  foreigner 
tnnst  be,  and  is,  at  all  times  at  their  mercy  and  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  being 
•windJed  by  them  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

There  are  now  in  Turkey  some  three  or  four  licorice  paste  factories,  originally 
belonging  to  diifereat  firms,  but  now  controlled  and  under  the  management  of  an  En- 
f^lisb  monopoly,  and  outside  of  the  pa<;te  manufacturers  of  this  country  they  control 
the  trade,  and  the  same  case  holds  good  in  Spain,  and  the  only  reason  that  the  licorice 
paste  sells  to-day  at  8  cents   per  pound  is  the  competition  and  energy  of  the 
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American  mannfactarers,  for  prior  to  this  competition  licorice  paste  sold  at  27  cents 
per  pound.  I  know  that  it  has  heen  the  custom  of  many  manufacturers  to  demand 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  they  required,  expecting'the  committee  to  reduce  them, 
and  so  by  compromise  give  them  what  they  really  wanted,  but  I  have  never  followed 
out  this  principle,  believing  that  a  true  statement  of  the  position  would  be  more  ap- 
preciated at  all  times  by  a  committee  provided  that  committee  knew  that  such 
statement  was  made  in  a  spirit  of  frankness,  trusting  them  to  treat  us  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  proof  of  this  statement  we  refer  you  to  our  paper  presented  in  1883,  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  quote  from  the  same: 

''We  can  oneerfuUy  consent  to  a  reduction  in  licorice  paste  of  25  percent — say 
from  10  to  7i  cents  per  pound.  This,  we  respectfully  submit^  would  meet  any  reason- 
able demand  from  the  class  directly  interested.  In  proof  of  which  we  refer  to  the 
petition  of  the  consumers  of  more  than  half  of  the  article." 

Again,  we  quote  from  our  papers  submitted  in  1888,  as  follows : 

''jjisomuch  as  we  are  desirous  to  be  consistent  with  the  times  and  the  general 
desire  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  the  lowest  protective  point,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that 
we  can  stand  a  reduction  from  7i  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents  per  pound  on  licorice 
paste,  etc/' 

And  affain, 

''Any  legislation  that  shall  cripple  the  industry  in  this  country  will  at  once  throw 
the  entire  business  into  the  hands  of  a  few  native  and  English  capitalists  and  again 
subject  the  consumer  in  this  country  to  all  the  evils  incident  to  such  condition. 

"We  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  tariff  reform  to  the  extent  of  free 
raw  material,  with  the  lowest  possible  protection  on  the  manufactured  article,  and  in 
suggesting  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  upon  licorice  paste  we  do  so  in  compliance 
with  this  sentiment  as  jnstined  by  existing  conditions,  but  make  free  to  state  that 
any  less  rate  of  duty  than  5  cents  per  pound  would,  at  the  present  time,  cripple  the 
American  industry,  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility  of  successful  competition 
through  which  we  might  all  reasonably  hope  for  still  greater  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  and  cost  of  production.'' 

Again,  in  1890  we  asked  for  a  duty  of  6  cents  instead  of  7^  cents,  which  would  ap- 
pear like  asking  for  an  advance,  but  we  quote  from  our  paper  submitted  at  that 
time: 

"In  the  tariff  act  passed  by  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  we  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  10  cents  per  pound  on  licorice  paste  to  7i  cents, 
the  high  rate  of  10  cents  being  no  longer  necessary  for  our  protection.  We  had 
confidently  hoped  and  believed  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  on  in  successful  compe- 
tition by  this  time  under  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  and  had  made  »  statement  to 
that  effect,  but  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control  render  it  necessary 
for  us  to  ask  that  the  duty  be  not  less  than  6  cents  per  pound  in  the  present  proposed 
McKinley  bill." 

These  papers  that  I  have  quoted  from,  and  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  various  tariff  bills  were  under  dis- 
cussion, will  fully  demonstrate  the  position  I  have  always  maintained  in  relation  to 
the  duty  on  our  articles,  and  we  now,  as  stated  in  the  paper  submitted  on  Saturday 
last,  show  our  willingness  to  a  redaction  to  5  cents  per  pound.,  believing  that  the 
proposed  bill  will  be  of  such  a  character  that  our  trade  can  again  take  the  position 
they  did  in  1888,  and  advocate  this  price  of  5  cents,  but  also  state,  as  they  did  then, 
that  any  less  rate  of  duty  at  the  present  time  would,  we  believe,  cripple  the  Ameri- 
can industry  to  a  serious  extent. 

I  believe  that  I  have  now  placed  with  yon  my  record  and  that  of  the  trade  (for 
Mr.  Leeds  and  myself  have  represented  them  for  a  great  many  years)  in  a  light 
that  must  be  admitted  an  honest  and  frank  one,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  the  statement  made  on  Saturday,  in  connection  with  past  state- 
ments, as  showing  a  desire  on  my  part  to  ask  for  nothing  more  than  is  absolutely 
required. 

I  would  add  that  the  manufacture  of  licorice  pa4ste  in  this  country  is  carried  on 
in  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware. 

DYEW00D8,   BXTRaCTS,  ETC. 

It  seems  as  though  it  would  be  impossible  f  lO®  ^  ^^y  more  than  I  did  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject  when  before  the  committiJ^^  U  i>ft^^^^*y»  *°^  ^^  connection  with 
the  paper  signed  by  manufacturers  of  thja  ^  ^4il^y  doing  over  nine- tenths  of  the 
business.  ^01^ 

The  duty  on  these  articles  has  never  beQ|.  1iig^>  ^^^  many  years  ago  a  large 

export  business  was  done,  in  supplying  tlj^  V^  y  ^f  France,  Germany,  and  Russia 
with  dye  extracts,  but  the  French  adoptju  ^l^^yJ^  ^'^®  purely  an  American  industry 
at  that  time,  certainly  as  far  as  the  ifietlj.^  wlj  f/  '^ufac^^re  \vere  concerned;  hskYH 
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biiilt  np  largo  factories  and  have  placod  upon  tho  said  articles  a  tariff  that  is  viitn- 
»lly  prohibitory,  thereby  having  complete  control  of  the  French  market,  which  is 
an  immense  one,  and  forcing  their  surplus  mamitacture  not  only  throntrhout  En- 
rope,  bnt  against  us  in  our  own  country. 

In  1888  we  asked  for  1  cent  a  pound,  but  were  allowed  only  seven-eighths  of  a  cent, 
and  I  assure  yon  that  it  would  be  an  iiyustice  to  reduce  tlie  rate  at  the  present  time 
to  less  than  that  figure,  and  I  can  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  fair,  and  in  fjict  right, 
to  place  us  at  tho  rate  of  1  cent  per  ponnd,.or  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  certainly  if 
the  committee  are  not  inclined  to  do  this,  I  do  thmk  it  would  bo  a  great  injustice  to 
that  line  of  trade  to  make  any  chungu  from  the  present. 
Veiy  truly  yooisy 

W.  W.  Skiddy. 


FISH  GLUE. 

(Psn^raph  27.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  September^  18.  1893. 

SiB:  As  importets  .ind  dealers  in  the  article  of  Russian  beluga  fish 
bladders,  sometimes  erroneously  called  isinglass,  we  would  recommend 
that  this  article  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  This  in  the  interest  of  dif- 
ferent manufc&ctarei's,  and  such  action  would  not  in  any  way  injure 
any  domestic  interest.  We  would  also  take  the  liberty  of  remarking 
as  follo\rs,  giving  other  reasons  why  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  should  be  entirely  removed : 

All  other  varieties  of  foreign  fish  sounds  or  fish  bladders  which 
we  inijiort  for  use  in  the  production  of  American  ribbon  or  rolh  d 
ii^inglaHS,  a  domestic  industry,  are  free  of  duty,  and  this  free  list  in- 
cludes other  cheaper  varieties  of  Russian  fish  bladders  which  are  used 
by  tts,  but  which  are  free  of  duty.  Therefore,  you  have  a  paradoxical 
condition  of  affairs  offish  bla<lder8  being  free  of  duty,  which  are  used 
by  American  manufacturers,  whilst  the  more  valuable  variety,  which 
is  not  used  by  them^  is  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  Hence,  this  ambiguity 
or  paradoxical  state  of  affairs  is  perhaps  somewhat  Jiccountable  for  the 
differenc56  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  appraisers  at  difierent  ports  of 
entry.  The  peculiar  wording  of  the  tariff,  joined  to  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  article  it«elf,  must  necessarily  confuse  the  judgment  or 
make  uncertain  the  decisions  of  customs  officers  at  different  ports  of 
entry.  To  illustrate,  we  import  three  different  varieties  of  Russian 
belnga  fish  bladders,  and  not  long  ago  an  invoice  was  received  here 
by  us  which  included  those  three  different  qualities.  This  department 
pronounced  tliem  all  dutiable  at  30  per  cent,  but  as  we  accidentally 
learned  that  one  of  these  varieties  had  been  entered  at  the  x)ortin  New 
York  as  free  of  duty,  we  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  department 
here  to  the  general  board  of  appraisers  in  New  York,  who  decided  in 
onr  favor,  so  that  the  duties  paid  were  returned  to  us.  Recently  we 
have  received  an  invoice  which  includes  two  varieties  of  Russian  beluga 
fish  bladders,  one  of  which  is  of  the  same  variety  as  that  which  the  board 
of  appraisers  pronounced  free  of  duty,  but  a^  the  department  here  has 
decided  that  both  varieties  are  dutiable,  we  have  paid  the  duty,  as 
asoal,  under  protest,  and  have  again  appealed  to  the  board  of  apprais- 
ers for  their  ruling  on  this  additional  invoice. 

We  recommend  that  the  duty  be  removed  with  some  confidence,  for, 
singularly  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  our  firm, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  deceased  partner,  that  this  article  was 
made  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1883. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  produced  in  this  country,  unless  you  except  the 
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limited  quantity  procured  in  the  west-ern  lakes  from  the  American  stur- 
geon, but  inferior  in  quality;  the  different  varieties  of  Russian  beluga 
fish  bladders  being  taken  from  the  sturgeon  which  swim  in  the  Bussian 
waters. 

This  article  is  used  mainly  by  manufacturers  of  leather  belting,  card 
clothing,  etc.,  and  as  it  is  somewhat  costly,  selling  at  St.  Petersburg  all 
the  way  from  9  to  12  shillings  sterling  per  pound,  a  removal  of  the 
duty  would  not  only  be  an  advantage  to  the  American  manufacturers, 
who  must  use  it  in  their  business,  but  particularly  to  importers  like 
ourselves,  for  a  high  duty  on  an  expensive  article  of  this  nature  may 
X)lace  the  importer,  especially  at  this  port  of  entry,  at  a  manifest  dis- 
advantage, as  it  admits  of  the  possibility,  not  only  for  a  different  con- 
struction by  customs  officers  at  different  ports  of  entry,  but  also  increases 
the  danger  of  undervaluation  or  underweight,  whilst  if  tliis  article  is 
l)laced  on  the  free  list  the  i)ub]ic  generally  would  be  benefited  and  no 
American  industry  would  suffer.  Aside  from  this,  importers  here  would 
then  be  on  a  parity  with  those  who  import  the  same  goods  at  other  ports 
of  entry,  and  so  be  the  better  able  to  fairly  compete  with  them. 

In  conclusion,  not  only  as  importers  of  Bussian  beluga  isinglass,  but 
as  manufacturers  of  American  ribbon  or  rolled  isinglass,  we  can  sin- 
cerely recommend  that  Bussian  beluga  fish  bladders  be  put  on  the  free 
list,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  varieties. 

All  the  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 
We  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

Howe  &  French. 


POPPY-SEED  OIIi. 

(Parsf  nph  41.) 

XJnder  the  McKinley  bill  of  tariff  revision  a  duty  of  32  cents  per 
gallon  was  placed  upon  poppy-seed  oil,  which  up  to  that  time  had  al- 
ways been  admitted  free  of  duty.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  product  of  Africa, 
and  owing  to  the  climate  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  seed  from  which 
the  oil  is  expressed  in  this  country,  hence  no  advantage  is  gained  by 
the  import  duty,  excepting  so  far  as  to  bring  a  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  the  only  importers  of  poppy-seed  oil  in  the  United  States, 
having  commenced  the  business  about  1883,  and  after  the  expense  of 
time  and  money,  finally  created  a  demand  for  the  article  and  during 
the  year  1887  imported  15,550  gallons,  during  the  year  1888  imported 
51,450  gallons,  during  the  year  1880  imported  89, 600  gallons,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  1890  imported  76,350  gallons.  At  this 
time  the  revised  tariff  went  into  effect.  Since  the  duty  of  32  cents 
per  gallon  on  poppy-seed  oil  was  imposed  we  have  import.ed  3,100 
gallons  and  have  paid  to  the  Government,  as  duty,  $992  for  the 
period  of  nearly  three  years.  Practically  the  duty  is  a  prohibitory 
one,  and  results  in  a  very  small  revenue  to  the  Government,  while 
almost  entirely  preventing  the  sale  of  the  article,  aud  consecj[uently 
ruiniug  our  business,  which  had  just  K/»fi^*^  ^  ^^  prosperous  as  the  in- 
creasing demand  year  by  year  demoiift?^^tes. 

l^oppy-seed  oil  was  usBd  in  the  Jn^n.^'^^inv^  of  artists'  tube  colors,  and 
enabled  the  AmericAu  maimfacture»»^*^%^  t-oduce  an  article  equal  to  the 
imported  colors.  ^  k   ^ 
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Before  the  dnty  was  imposed  the  average  price  of  poppy-seed  oil  was 
about  55  cents  i)er  gallon,  and  at  this  price  it  was  becoming  largely  in 
demand;  when,  however,  a  duty  of  32 cents  per  gallon  was  placed  upon 
it,  tbe  cost  of  the  oil  was  increased  just  so  much,  and  at  a  cost  of  from 
sr>  to  90  cents  per  gallon  our  American  manufacturers  could  not  afford 
to  use  the  article  and  compete  with  English  and  French  manufacturers 
of  fine  colors,  who  obtain  their  poppy-seed  oil  free  of  duty. 

This  article  is  absolutely  a  raw  material;  its  purpose  is  to  enter  into 
mannfiiictured  goods,  and  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to  compete  in  the 
line  of  such  products  the  duty  must  be  taken  off,  and  the  article  of 
poppy-seed  oil  must  be  placed  again  on  the  free  list. 

It  is,  further,  an  absolute  fact  that  poppy  seed  can  not  be  raised  in 
this  country  in  any  practical  way;  hence,  the  duty  as  it  now  stands  is 
in  no  sense  protection  to  American  industry,  but  a  direct  preventative, 
and  we  respectfully  urge  that  your  committee  recommend  the  revision  of 
the  tiuiff  law  on  the  article,  and  have  it  classified  as  on  the  free  list. 

Bespectfolly  submitted, 

Antoinb  Coty  &  Hewlett, 

^0  Flatt  street^  New  York  City. 


New  York,  September  18^  1893. 

Sir  :  We  respectfully  write  you  as  to  the  removal  of  the  present  tax 
of  32  cents  per  gallon  on  poppy-seed  oil. 

This  tax  was  placed  for  the  first  time  on  this  article  in  the  last  tariff 
bill.  It  is  an  article  of  which  not  a  gallon  is  produced  in  this  country, 
and  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  grinding  with  white  oxide  of  zinc  for 
certain  purposes. 

The  statistics  show  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1886  there  were  only 
imported  into  this  country  some  287,401  pounds,  about  766  barrels; 
for  the  year  ending  1887,  a  quantity  equal  to  about  1,362  barrels;  for 
the  ye;ir  ending  1888,  a  (luantity  equal  to  about  1,682  barrels;  for  the 
year  1889,  a  quantity  equal  to  «H,041  barrels,  after  which  year  we  have  no 
statistics  at  hand  to  show  what  quantity  was  imported;  but  as  a  tax  of 
32 cents  per  gallon  is  exceedingly  high,  it  no  doubt  prohibited  importa- 
tion to  any  extent;  and  even  although  it  is  only  used  for  certain  i)ur- 
poses,  yet  the  increased  cost  causes  buyers  to  find  substitutes,  which  are 
not  satisfa(!tory. 

This  tax  protects  no  industries  here,  and  certainly  brings  in  a  very 
small  revenue;  and  could,  therefore,  no  doubt,  be  removed  very  ad- 
vantageously. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  W.  COULSTON  &  Co. 


UNSEED  Olli  AND  WHITE  I.EAD. 

(Pmnf  rspki  41  aad  67.) 

McKeesport,  Pa.,  September  4, 1893. 

RiR :  All  duties  should  be  taken  off  of  white  lead  in  oil  or  corroded 
lead,  and  all  duties  be  taken  off  of  linseed  oil  and  flaxseed.  My  reasons 
are,  first,  that  the  manufacturers  having  formed  a  pool  they  now  make  an 
inferior  grade  of  lead,  and  by  their  rules  all  make  by  the  same  formula, 
henee  there  is  nocompetltion  amongst  the  American  manufacturers,  and 
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the  consumer  has  to  suffer,  and  foreign  lead,  no  matter  how  pure,  can  not 
compete.  Tbe  same  reasons  hold  good  for  linse«d*oil  so  called.  It  is  at 
present,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  adulterated.  I  have  worked  at 
the  business  since  1851,  and  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
lead  and  oil  now  produced  would  have  had  no  sale  in  the  '50s.  The 
manufacturers  can  make  good  lead,  but  greed  impels  them,  under  the 
so-called  protection  laws,  to  adulterate. 
Bespectfully, 

F.  A.  Casb,  Sr. 


SUIiPHATE  OF  BARYTA. 

(Psngnph  40.) 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  September  16^  1893. 

Sins :  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  crude 
or  unmanufactured  sulphate  barytes,  and  respectfully  ask  that  it  be 
placed  upon  the  free  list,  it  being  a  raw  material,  and  coming  to  this 
country  in  just  the  condition  in  which  it  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and 
present  you  the  following  statement  regarding  it: 

The  mills  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  I  operate,  are  the  oldest  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  barytes  in  this  country,  having 
been  in  continuous  operation  since  1848,  their  supply  of  crude  material 
coming  from  a  place  called  Cheshire  (about  13  miles  from  New  Haven), 
until  about  1875,  theseminesbecomingexhaustcd,itwasfound  necessary 
to  go  abroad  for  a  supply  of  crude  material,  as  at  that  time  no  other 
mines  had  been  found  in  this  country  where  the  material  existed  in 
quantity,  with  the  exception  of  mines  in  Missouri,  where  works  had  been 
in  operation  a  number  of  years. 

The  duty  on  crude  barytes  at  that  time  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
or  about  60  cents  per  ton. 

Later  a  tariff  bill  went  into  effect  making  the  duty  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  or  about  30  ceutfi  per  ton. 

The  Mills  bill,  which  failed  to  pass,  placed  it  on  the  free  list. 

The  McKiuley  bill  advanced  the  duty  to  $1.12  per  ton  (the  present 
rate),  an  advance  of  30  per  cent  over  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  advance  was  made  at  the  request  of  Western  and  Southern 
manufacturers  on  the  ground  that  the  importation  of  foreign  barytes 
had  ruined  the  business  in  this  country.  This  was  not  so,  as  this  mill 
at  New  Haven  was  the  only  user  of  foreign  barytes,  and  in  using  it 
was  simply  carrying  on  their  business,  which  was  established  forty- 
live  years  ago. 

The  consumption  of  crude  barytes  in  this  country  amounts  to  about 
25,000  tons  yearly,  of  which  quantity  the  New  Haven  mill  produces 
one-fifth,  or  about  5,000  tons,  and  that  quantity  represents  the  total 
amount  of  foreign  crude  barytes  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and 
consequently  this  mill  and  its  employes  are  the  only  ones  injured  by 
the  present  rate  of  duty. 

Shortly  after  1880  barytes  was  found  in  the  South  in  quantity,  and 
several  mills  were  started.  Tliese  mills  and  mines  were  eventually 
absorbed  by  one  concern,  and  during  the  tariff  of  10  per  cent  ad  val- 
orem or  30  cents  per  ton  on  the  crude  material  a  large  and  prosperous 
business  was  established  in  that  section,  thereby  showing  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  increase  in  duty. 

Bepeated  attempts  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  crude  material  for 
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• 

my  works  from  the  mines  controlled  by  the  southern  makers  have 
always  failed,  and  my  works  must  depend  upon  foreign  crude  material 
for  its  existence.  The  western  makers  are  also  unaftected  by  the  duty, 
as  none  of  my  production  can  be  shipped  there  in  competition  with  the 
the  Missouri  manufacturers  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates,  while 
at  the  same  time  their  production  can  come  East  on  .account  of  the  low 
cost  of  their  crude  material,  it  not  costing  them  over  $4  per  ton  at  their 
works  and  my  material  costing  $9  per  ton  at  works. 

The  southern  crude  costs  them  at  their  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  $4 
per  ton  (not  over)  and  can  be  laid  down  in  the  port  of  New  York 
where  the  supply  comes  in  at  a  much  less  figure  than  foreign  can  free 
of  duty. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  protection  is  con- 
cerned, the  present  rate  of  duty  is  not  a  necessity,  as  it  has  not  been  of 
any  benefit  to  any  American  producer  and  simply  an  injury  to  the 
New  Haven  mill. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  manufactured  sulphate  barytes  is 
$6.12  per  ton,  and  the  quantity  imported  is  estimated  at  about  2,000 
tons  per  annum,  so  that  even  under  present  rates  the  manufactured 
product  can  be  sold  to  some  extent.  Without  presenting  any  argu- 
ment as  to  the  cause,  I  am  fully  authorized,  I  think,  in  the  statement 
that  the  total  elimination  of  the  duty  on  the  crude  material  will  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  importation  of  the  present  proportion  of  the  man- 
afoctored  product  (say  10  per  cent),  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proposed  tariff  changes,  which  are  to  distribute  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  payment  of  duties  in  as  fair  and  equitable 
a  manner  as  possible,  and  laws  which  will  permit  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  of  the  manufactured  article  to  be  imported  and  thus  pro- 
vide its  share  of  the  revenue  presents  a  fair  argument  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  manufactured  article. 

All  American  producers  are  equally  interested  with  me  that  the 
present  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  be  retained. 

1  have  further  assumed  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  tariff  to  relieve 
any  unnecessary  tax  on  crude  material. 

These  points  briefly  represent  the  basis  of  my  appeal  that  the  present 
duty  on  crude  barytes  of  $1.12  per  ton  be  removed  and  that  the  present 
rates  on  the  manufiictured  article  be  maintained. 
Tours,  truly, 

Geo.  H.  Buboess. 


COIiORS  AND  PAINTS. 

Wednesday,  September  20, 1893. 

OF  XB  J.  SXAVEB  PAOB,  BEPBE8JUITIN0  F.  W.  BEVOE  AHD  C.  T.  BET- 
VOUMI  OOMPAIT,  07  VEW  TOBK,  AVD  OK  BEHALF  OF  THE  OOLOBpKAKEBS  OF 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  On  behalf 
of  the  color-makers  of  this  country  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  saying 
lost  a  few  words  and  to  assure  you  they  will  be  very  brief.  About  what 
we  want  to  say  we  have  condensed  here  in  a  little  brief  to  present  to 
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you,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  wish  to  read  this  and  say  a  few  words 
afterwards. 

To  the  Commitlee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Fifly-third  Congress: 

The  nianufactnrers  of  colors  and  paints  in  the  United  States  respectfully  invite 
the  attention  of  yoiir  committee  to  the  following  facts  and  arguments  relative  to 
our  industry,  which  iff  oue  refidiriug  much  skill,  large  capital,  aud  employing  num- 
bers of  workmen  who  have  to  be  educated  to  the  art. 

This  iudnstry  has  been  hampered  for  many  years  by  the  tariff,  successive  re- 
visions having  brought  but  little  relief,  owiug  to  the  fact  that  sufficient  considera- 
tion has  never  been  accorded  our  products  in  preparing  schedules  of  duties. 

All  of  our  raw  materials  are  highly  protected,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
table: 

Our  raw  materials. 


Kaw  materials. 


Oaicksilver 

1}  lasks  or  containers 

Yellow  prttssiate  of  potash 

Bichromate  of  potash 

Bichromate  of  soda 

Orange  mineral 

Red  load 

Carbonate  of  lead 

Acetat«  of  lead 

Nitrate  of  lead 

Litharge 

Flonr  of  sulphur 

Coal  tar,  colors  or  dyes  . . . . 


Market 

price 

abroad  (per 

pound). 


Duty. 


10  cents =25  per  cent. 
45  por  cent  ad  valorem. 

5  cents— 35  per  cent. 

3  cents— 40  jier  cent. 

3  cents— 55  per  cent. 

3 J  cent»  -  78  per  cent. 

3  cents  =  100  per  cent. 

3  centA =85  per  cent, 

5^  cents. 

3  cents— 75  per  cent. 

3  c<nits=109  per  cent. 

85  per  cent. 


The  following  practical  formulas  will  illustrate  how  the  present  schedule  of  duties, 
in  connection  with  those  on  our  raw  material,  discriminate  against  our  manufacturea 
products : 

Prussian,  Chinese,  laundry,  and  all  ferrocyanide  blues, 

100  pounds  Prussian  pot-ash,  yellow,  at  5  cents  duty $5.00 

100  pounds  copperas,  at  i  cent  duty 25 

20  pounds  oil  of  vitriol,  at  i  cent  duty 05 

18  pounds  bichloride  of  potash,  at  3  cents  duty ? 54 

Total  duty 5.84 

These  238  pounds  of  chemicals  yield  but  80  pounds  of  blue;  the  remainder  of  the 
chemicals  are  washed  out  and  go  to  waste.  Therefore,  80  pounds  of  blue  receive 
$5.84  protection  on  the  raw  material,  equal  to  7y\,'^„  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  on 
foreign  blue  is  6  cents  per  pound,  being  l^^^;  cents  per  pound  discrimination  against 
the  domestic  color-maker. 

Chrome  yellow, 

lOOponnds  bichromate  of  potash,  at  3  cents  duty $3.00 

280  pounds  acetate  of  lead,  at  5^  cents  duty 15.40 

Total  duty 18.40 

These  380  pounds  of  chemicals  yield  but  220  pounds  of  chrome  yellow ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  chemicals  are  washed  out  and  go  to  waste.  Therefore,  220  x^ounds  of 
chrome  yellow  receive  $18. 40  protection  on  the  raw  material,  equal  to  8|^„^it  cents  per 
pound.  The  duty  on  foreign  chrome  yellow  is  4  ,^J\.  cents  per  pouud,  being  3  ,*y\)  cents 
per  pound  discrimination  against  the  domestic  color-maker. 

Chrome  green,  composed  o£  mixtures  of  the  above  blues  and  yellow,  is  dutiable  at 
4^  cents  per  pouud,  or  on  the  average  3  cents  per  pound  discrimination. 

These  examples  are  aimply  taken  for  the  comparison  of  our  raw  materials  against 
our  finished  products.  To  these  disadvantages  must  be  added  higher  cost  of 
labor — 18  to  60  cents  per  day  abroMl  as  against  $1.75  to  $3  here.    Also  transportation 
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charges  on  a  IsTjg^e  proportion  of  raw  material  which  is  lost  in  the  process  of  manu- 
Cactore,  the  ratio  of  yield  of  finished  prodact  to  material  employed  being  from  1  to 
2  or  1  to  3,  and  even  more. 

To  farther  illostrate  our  position,  we  sabjoin  the  following  statistics  of  imports  for 
the  years  1888,  1889,  1890,  1891,  and  1892: 


flxe poundB. 

UiM*  (9>  per  cent) 

BkwBm  (C  eeata  per  pound) pounds. 

ChroBe  yellow  {4h  csenta  per  pound) do. . . 

({uickatlver  TermlUon  (25  per  cent) 

\  cnnilion  red  (12  csente  per  pound) pounds. 

Lakes  aad  colors  (25  per  cent) 


1888. 


70,000 
186,682 


$17,788 


1889. 


161,265 


♦4,001 


$65,771  $128,387 

I 


1880. 


$7i,ra8 


$5,186 
$486,' i08 


1891. 


1892. 


173, 772 
$30,906 
150,232  i 
70,888 
$3,193  1 
$29,381 
$554,158  I 


476, 163 


200,066 
153,253 

"$52,037 
$486,489 


Showing  an  inereaae  of  imports  of  finished  products  nnder  the  present  tariff  due 
to  higher  dnties  on  onr  raw  material. 

We  haye  shown  that  oar  industry  is  actually  discriminated  against,  and  we  simply 
ask  an  adjustment  of  present  schedules,  based  upon  the  conditions  illustrated,  so 
lb*t  we  may  be  able  to  continue  our  business.  8hould  the  schedules  of  our  raw 
materials  and  finished  products  be  revised,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  it  may  be  on 
the  basis  to  remove  these  discriminations. 

We  also  pray  that  when  considering  our  schedule,  specific  duties  may  be  adopted 
on  all  colors.  The  character  of  our  products  is  such  that  it  is  practically  impossible, 
even  by  analysis,  to  determine  their  true  value,  while  if  made  specific  the  tendency 
to  fimnd,  nnderyaluatiou,  and  mistakes  would  be  avoided. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  brief,  that  is  my  story,  and  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  or  two  of  those  particular  points.  You  notice  we  come 
before  yon,  not  asking  that  you  shall  raise  duties,  not  asking  that  you 
shall  lower  duties.  We  manufacturers  believe  very  much  in  this  great 
principle  of  protection,  and  we  do  not  know;  upon  what  line  you  are 
going  to  make  any  new  schedule;  but  we  say  to  you,  in  common  fairness, 
if  any  new  schedule  is  arranged,  we  shall  ask  that  the  changes  shall  be 
made  relative  ;  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  revision  of  the  schedule,  or 
scaling  down,  let  the  scaling  down  be  proportionate.  I  need  not  tell 
yon  how  large  an  industry  it  is.  At  least  some  50,000  men  are  em- 
ployed on  relative  rates  of  labor  abroad  are  much  less,  compared 
with  oar  own.  Some  of  our  friends  are  just  back  from  Germany,  where 
they  had  a  recent  consultation  in  regard  to  the  color-makers,  and  the 
average  rate  of  wages  there  was  from  2  to  2^  and  3  marks,  and  3  marks 
would  be  about  the  scale.  If  I  state  to  you  one  fact  alone — the  average 
rate  of  duty  on  color-makers  is  $2 — you  can  see  we  are  under  a  very 
sharp  competition  on  that  question  alone.  Although  we  may  be  able, 
through  our  machinery,  etc.,  to  overcome  a  great  portion,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible for  us,  unless  these  discriminations  are  raised,  to  continue. 
Kaw  materials  to  us  are  highly  protec^ied  manufactures  to  others.  We 
do  not  ask  to  break  down  these  duties;  but  we  do  ask,  in  any  revision, 
in  any  adjustment,  that  you  shall  consider  the  compound  article,  and 
not  lec  the  comx)onent  goods  get  a  majority  of  the  protection. 

Mb.  Bubbows.  As  I  understand  you,  right  there  a  horizontal  reduc- 
tion of  the  materials  going  into  your  product  and  a  reduction  upon  the 
finished  product  would  work  an  injury  to  you? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  relatively.  I  want  to  present  this  cor- 
rectly. We  should  respectfully  ask  not  that  the  present  should  be 
changed  in  any  future  matter,  but  if  any  horizontal  reduction  should 
be  made,  26, 10,  or  5  per  cent,*  that  would  work  an  injury  to  us. 

Mr.  Brkckinbidoe.  You  mean  the  compound;  these  inter-related 
artieies  have  the  higher  taxes  upon  them,  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
thu  fluished  article!   ^ 
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Mr.  Page.  That  is  the  fact;  tbose  are  positive  facta. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  tliese  articles  which  you  consume  properly 
taxed  as  between  themselves? 

Mr.  Page.  You  mean  the  chemicals  t 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  I  would  hardly  like  to  pass  judgment  upon  that. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  speak  of  it  from  your  standpoint. 

Mr.  Page.  I  should  class  them  as  reasonably  well  protected. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  of  the  rate  as  of 
the  symmetry  and  proper  relationship  of  the  rates.  Is  the  proportion 
proper! 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  there  anything  incorrect  in  thatt 

Mr.  Page.  I  could  only  reply  in  regard  to  that  by  saying  that  ou 
products  as  a  rule  get  25  per  cent  duty  and  the  raw  products  run  up 
to  85. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  I  was  in- 
quiring about  can  better  be  answered  by  those  who  manufacture  what 
you  consume  than  by  yourself! 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  really  not  competent  enough  to  pass 
upon  that  chemical  question.  I  was  trying  to  avoid  answering  it  be- 
cause I  did  not  want  to  antagonize  anyone  else's  business  at  all. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  did  not  want  to  lead  you  into  that.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  get  at  the  ratio,  which  is  entirely  different  from  the 
question  as  to  what  the  rate  ought  to  be;  but  if  we  should  be  able  to 
settle  our  dispute  as  to  what  the  rate  ought  to  be,  then  we  atill  would 
have  to  settle  the  relationship  between  rates  T 

Mr.  Page.  Unfortunately,  we  are  on  the  top  shelf,  and  it  is  in  that 
interest  I  am  hoping  that  you  will  consider  us,  because  we  are  way 
beyond.    They  get  a  great  lot  of  chippings  before  it  comes  to  us. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  At  present  what  is  called  the  raw  material  is 
taxed  more  than  the  finished  article? 

Mr.  Page.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  And,  therefore,  the  tariff  discriminates  against 
youT 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  doubly  and  trebly,  my  associate  says. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  discriminates  against  youT 

Mr.  Page.  Heavily  against  us;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Now,  upon  the  basis  of  the  present  tax  upon 
articles  which  are  consumed,  what  would  you  consider  an  equitable  tax 
upon  the  article  you  produce! 

Mr.  Page.  If  the  present  rate  of  duty  should  continue  on  prussiat^i 
of  potash  and  bichromate  of  potaAh,  we  should  be  advanced  20  per  cent. 
The  prussiate  of  potash  is  a  raw  product  and  the  Prussian  blue  is  a 
compound  product. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  the  finished  product! 

Mr.  Page.  The  Prussian  blue.  That  should  be  raised  20  per  cent  to 
be  relative. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Twenty  per  cent  above  the  present  rate  of  duty  T 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Turner.  Were  you  before  the  l^t  committee;  did  you  advise 
the  committee  which  prepared  this  bill ! 

.  Mr.  Page.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  had  ncJt  an  opportunity  of  that  sort, 
but  I  think  some  of  our  men  put  in  a  brief.  I  think  so,  but  we  were 
not  able  to  get  exactly  what  we  ought  to  have,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
result  here.  • 
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Mr.  Turner.  Was  the  action  of  the  committee  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  that  brief  T 

Mr.  Page.  I  fhink  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  left  the  two  articles  then 

Mr.  Page.  Jnst  the  same. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  embarrassment  is  there  between  you  and  the 
other  jMrtions  of  the  trade  in  regard  to  giving  advice  to  the  trade! 

Mr.  Page.  I  know  of  no  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yon  stated  just  now  that  you  did  not  wish  to  antago- 
nize somebody  T 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  the  chemical  men,  because  they  are  our  raw  product^. 
They  are  another  industry  entirely.  Take  white  lead,  for  instance; 
that  is  another  industry.  That  is  a  raw  product  to  us,  but  it  pays  a 
very  high  duty.    Take  linseed  oil;  that  is  another  raw  product  to  us. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  long  since  have  you  felt  the  ill  effects  of  these 
discriminating  duties  of  which  you  have  spoken  T 

Mr.  Page.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  been  going  on  every  since  the 
new  tariff. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  has  materially  affected  your  business! 

Mr.  Page.  Materially,  as  this  illustration  will  show.  They  are  in* 
creasing  at  a  steady  rate  of  imx)ortat]on. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  would  it  suit  you  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  raw 
materials;  would  that  satisfy  you  or  nott 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  that  would  help  us  materially. 

Mr.  Turner.  Materially  is  a  good  word. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  we  were  to  reduce  the  duties  on  these  other  articles, 
what  effect  would  likely  be  had  on  the  production  of  the  other  articles 
which  are  finished  products! 

31  r.  Page.  It  is  just  ux)on  that  point  I  wanted  to  avoid  making  any 
criticisms.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  their  business  to  warrant  a  state- 
ment of  what  it  would  do,  but  I  must  say  in  frankness  that  if  you 
reduce  them  we  could  stiind  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  you  would  reduce  them  and  they  went  out  of  busi- 
ness, then  you  would  get 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  no  desire  to  do  that;  I  do  not  think  we  would  be 
better  off  if  they  were  out. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  principal  trouble  with  yon,  if  I  understand  you,  is 
the  difference  of  wages  you  pay  here  and  what  your  competitors  pay 
abroad! 

Mr.  Page.  Plus  the  fact  our  raw  materials  are  taxed  beyond  the 
finished  product.  We  have  still  another  article  which  is  even  more 
]x>tent  in  this  illustration  than  what  I  have  given  you.  Take  the  arti- 
cle of  quicksilver.  We  make  quicksilver. vermilion.  It  pays  a  duty 
of  10  cents  a  pound.  Quicksilver,  as  known  to  most  all  of  you,  is  made 
abroad.  The  Spanish  Government  controls  the  quicksilver  interests, 
and  it  is  found  here  in  our  own  country,  largely  in  California.  That  is 
about  the  only  place  we  get  the  product  of  quicksilver,  but  the  quick- 
silver men,  singular  enough,  will  sell  for  export  in  our  home  market  at 
a  lower  price  than  they  will  sell  to  us  for  manufacture  and  turn  into  a 
vermilion.  For  instance,  the  price  for  export;  we  have  known  it  to  be 
at  times  fix>m  $30  to  $32.50  a  li^k^  while  here  for  our  own  manufacture 
it  would  bo  $37  to  $38  a  flask.  Now,  this  discrimination  against  us  is 
very  severe,  because  the  quicksilver  pays  10  cents  and  the  quicksilver 
veruulion  only  pays  12.  There  is  very  little  difference,  especially  if  the 
raw  quicksilver  could  be  had  cheaper,  and  the  compound  product  does 
not  get  anything  like  •hat  it  should  get.    Now,  if  the  committee  could 
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€nd  it  in  tbeir  way  to  peduce  our  raw  material — ^that  is,  the  quicksilver — 
we  should  have  a  bettor  result  in  the  compound  product  of  vermiliou. 
We  do  not  want,  as  I  said  before,  to  antagonize  any  Wsiness,  bat  we 
are  compelled,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  call  attention  to  this  fact. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  many  pounds  of  quicksilver  are  there  in 
a  flask! 

Mr.  Page.  Seventy-six  and  one-half  pounds. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  luvve  felt  the  effects  of  this  discrimination 
of  the  tariff  since  the  passage  of  the  last  bill! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  stated  the  imports! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  you  sure  these  imports  are  exactly  of  the 
same  character  of  goods  which  you  manufacture! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  from  actual  comparison. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  do  you  sustain  yourself  in  the  output! 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  a  surprise  to  usj  wlien  we  think  how  bad  it  has 
been,  we  only  wonder  how  we  have  lived.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  we 
have  not  been  doing  pretty  well,  and  we  are  hoping  you  will  help  us 
to  do  better. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  think  you  are  just  in  what  you  state. 

Mr.  Page.  Those  are  solemn  facts,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  have  made  expenses  and  a  fair  living! 
^      Mr.  Page.  Upon  my  word,  we  have  had  a  bottle  or  two,  but  not 
^  enough  to  go  around. 
'       Jklr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  glad  you  have  been  able  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Page.  We  do  not  come  here  as  kickers;  all  we  ask  is  that  while 
this  apple  is  being  cut  that  you  will  see  a  generous  portion  comes  to 
lour  plate. 
^■*^  Mr.  Breckinridge.  Your  position  is  worse  than  free  trade! 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  worse  than  that. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Did  you  state  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  your 
industry  in  the  United  Stetes;  do  you  know  about  that! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  the  amount  we  can  give  you;  it  is  about 
$20,000,000. 

Mr.  Burrows.  How  much  labor  is  employed! 

Mr.  Page,  fifty  thousand  laboring  people. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  those  men,  women,  or  children! 

Mr.  Page.  Men  mostly:  we  have  very  few  women. 

Mr.  Patne.  What  article  of  raw  material  which  you  use  has 
advanced  since  1890! 

Mr.  Page.  Prussiate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  potash. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  !  • 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you,  in  the  statement  from  which  you  read, 
given  us  the  rate  of  duty  which  prevails  now! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Both  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  equivalents! 

Mr.  Page.  My  friend  tells  me  I  have  been  entirely  too  modest  in 
stating  the  capital  in  our  trade,  and  he  says  there  is  $20,000,000  alone 
in  New  York,  and  that  it  is  really  nearer  $50,000,000.  I  have  no  desire 
to  swell  the  figures,  but  we  have  a  very  large  industry  engaged  all  over 
the  country,  and  all  the  cities  almost  are  represented. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  these  employes  as  a  rule  men  of  families! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  been  employing  many  for  a  gre^it 
many  years,  some  of  them  for  thirty-odd  years.  • 
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Mr.  BuBBOWS.  How  are  these  industries  distributed  over  the  coun- 
try t  Yon  have  been  speaking  about  $20,000,000  capital  being  invested 
alone  in  this  business  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  $50,000,000  in  the 
country! 

Mr.  Page.  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  all  over  thecountry, 
generally.  My  friend  thinks  I  should  call  your  attention  to  one  fur- 
ther iK>inty  and  that  is,  in  the  prussiate  of  potash  there  exists  a  combina- 
tion between  the  American  and  foreign  manufacturers,  and  thus  the 
consumers  of  the  article  pay  the  foreign  rate  of  duty  on  a  product  which 
comes  over  to  this  country,  and  that  discrimination  is  very  severe.  In 
the  bichromate  of  potash  I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  sharp  a  discrimi- 
nation, but  it  bears  against  us. 

Mr.  Patite.  Are  not  you  mistaken  in  stating  that  the  prussiate  of 
potash  was  increased  by  the  tariff  act  of  1890! 

Mr.  Page.  My  associate  here,  who  is  posted  on  that,  thinks  it  was. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  book  seems  to  show  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Page.  I  am  relying  upon  my  friend  here,  who  looks  at  that  5  I 
have  an  idea  it  was  increased.  We  have  been,  however,  suffering  on 
this  score  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Payne..  I  guess  you  will  And  those  rates  were  not  increased  on 
any  of  your  raw  materials  under  that  act,  but  remained  as  they  were 
under  the  tariff  of  1883. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Your  real  trouble  was,  the  rate  was  not  increased  on 
the  compound  product  produced  by  you. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  about  concludes  our  story.  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  opportunity,  and  we  have  tried  to 
make  our  {Statement  as  brief  as  possible,  and  the  papers  will  show  the 
points  there  just  exactly  as  we  have  stated  them. 


IiAMPBIiACK* 

(Pftngnph  68.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  31j  1893. 

8iB:  I  own  two  factories  in  Pennsylvania  for  making  carbon  black, 
apd  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  body  my  opinions,  as  follows : 
iFirst.  That  a  protective  tariff  tends  to  arbitrarily  interfere  with 
economic  pr^Lactionj^and  fosters  less  advantageous  production. 

Secondly.  P'hatTCnbends  in  a  certain  measure  to  take  business  out  of 
Die  hands  of  men  who  have  made  a  life  study  of  itjand  are  calculated 
by  training,  experience,  and  self-interest  to  handle  it  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical mannerfa^d  makes  it  a  football  for  men  who,  whatever  their 
inherent  intellectual  ability  aud  legislative  training,  are  mostly  mere 
amateurs  in  busine^  and  must,  of  necessity,  never  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  have  more  than  a  smattering  of  the  vastly 
complex  and  difficult  matters  which  they  undertake  to  control. 

CFhe  goods  I  produce  are  all  protected.  My  chief  raw  material, 
tural  gas,  is  not  protected;  nevertheless  I  should  look  with  perfect 
equanimity  to  seeing  the  tariff  on  lampblack  and  on  lubricating  oils 
removed,  and  it  would  cheai)en  my  production  if  the  duty  on  pig  iron 
and  on  cooperage  and  on  paper  were  removedj 

1,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  and  petition  that  the  duties  above 
enumerated  be  removed,  believing  that  it  is  for  the  common  welfar 
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and  for  my  own  individoal  interest,  and  also  for  the  interest  of  the  men 
working  for  me  and  receiving,  in  addition  to  their  regular  wages,  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  profits. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Godfrey  L.  Cabot. 

P.  S. — ^I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  immediate  removal  of  all  duties.  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  gradual  removal  of  all  duties  that  have  any  considera- 
ble tendency  to  foster  industries  that  could  not  thrive  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent without  them;  in  other  words,  that  interfere  with  normal  conditions 
as  to  locality  of  production. 
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(Paragraph  55.) 

STATEXEHT  OF  XB.  HEVBT  KEBZ,  OF  THE  FIRM  OF  THE  HEULEB  k  XSBZ  OOXPAHT, 

HEW  TOBX. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  only  want 
to  give  a  few  facts  in  reference  to  this  industry.  Ultramarine  was  first 
manufactured  here  in  the  year  1870,  when  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  was  changed  to  0  cents  i)er  pound  specific.  At  that  time,  the 
first  two  or  three  years  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
prices  noted.  The  European  manufacturers  never  thought  that  we 
would  be  successful  in  manufacturing  any  here,  as  that  manu&.cture 
is  a  very  intricate  and  difficult  one,  and  they  did  not  think  we  would 
make  a  success  here,  but  after  about  two  or  three  years  we  established 
ourselves  thoroughly  and  then  prices  began  to  go  t!ownward.  Then 
the  duty  was  raised  from  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  to  6  cents  a  pound. 
Prices  never  changed  when  we  started ;  they  were  the  same.  We  could 
not  get  the  full  prices  of  the  imported,  but  we  got  at  that  time  an 
average  price  of  about  15  or  16  cents  a  pound.  Three  years  after  these 
prices  had  been  reduced  to  about  12  cents  and  to-day  it  is  9  cents  a 
pound,  and  taking  the  average  price  of  blues  at  that  time  we  are 
really  getting  less  now  than  if  there  was  no  duty  at  all  on  it.  But 
European  manufacturers  know  very  well  that  we  can  not  stand  any 
further  reduction.  They  were  expressing  themselves,  and  particularly 
one  who  has  been  here  lately,  in  reference  to  the  affair,  stated  to 
me  that  they  are  waiting  for  your  action  to  reduce  the  duty,  and  if 
you  did  they  will  make  short  Avork  of  us.  Of  course,  the  price  would 
have  to  be  reduced  for  a  certain  time  and  then  they  would  have 
their  harvest.  This  is  the  expression  of  not  only  one  but  all ;  this 
seems  to  be  the  sentiment  of  all.  To  show  you  that  it  is  not  that 
they  make  the  best  ultramarine,  can  be  presented  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  received  the  highest  price  for  ultramarine  in  Canada  where  there 
was  no  duty  at  all  than  we  received  in  New  York.  IJ  was  simjjly  a 
matter  of  our  being  in  competition,  and  as  soon  as  we  introduced  our 
goods  there  and  had  established  our  trade  then  the  price  dropped  down 
in  Canada,  and  ultramarine  is  sold  for  less  than  in  Europe,  in  England, 
and  Germany  to-day.  We  can  not  get  more  in  Canada  than  the  actual 
cost,  simply  because  the  European  manufacturers  will  not  let  us  have 
that  trade.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  ultramarine, 
which  enables  European  manufacturers  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  blue^  unless  aompetitioa   comes  in.     Now,  foa  instance,  take  the 
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imper  blae,  the  bine  used  in  maDiifactiiring  writing  paper,  book  paper, 
etc.  At  the  time  we  started  the  price  of  that  blue  was  32  cejits  a 
pound,  and  to-day  an  excellent  article  can  be  sold  for  less  than  15, 12 
to  12^  cents  a  x)Ound.  Printing  blues  for  calico  printing  that  used  to 
be  30  to  40  cents,  to  day  are  15  to  18  cents  a  pound.  Printing  blues  for 
printing  inks  and  for  lithographing,  which  used  to  run  from  40  cents 
to  $1,  and  the  finest  from  $1  to  $1.25,  are  sold  to-day  for  30  cents,  all  in 
consequence  of  our  competition  here. 

We  understand  that  a  proposition  was  made  to  your  body  here  that 
there  should  be  an  ad  valorem  duty  put  on  ultramarine.  1  beg  you  not 
to  do  so,  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  collect  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  ultramarine  justly  and  properly.  There  is  no  man  in  the  cus- 
tom-house and  no  man  outside  of  it  except  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  ultra- 
marine, who  could  t^H  the  exact  quality  and  exact  value  of  ultrama- 
rine; it  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  importer  may  import  ultrama- 
rine just  as  he  sells  it,  say  for  50  centd  a  pound  for  lithographic 
establishments  and  he  will  put  it  in  the  custom-house  at  G,  8,  or  10 
cents  a  x>ound,  and  the  custom-house  appraiser  would  not  be  able  to 
detect  the  difference.  He  could  not  see  what  the  diiiereuce  is  because 
there  are  qualities  which  he  can  not  discriminate  and  he  can  not  detect. 
The  industry  has  become  of  great  importance  here  now.  We  have 
actually  employed  somewhere  about  100  people,  and  the  difference  in 
the  labor  which  we  pay  and  the  labor  wages  paid  on  the  other  side  is 
very,  very  great.  Wepay  no  less  than  $10  a  week.  We  generally  start  a 
manat$1.50aday,butwecannotkeephimmorethiintwo  or  three  weeks 
before  we  have  to  give  them  $10,  $11  and  $12,  On  theother  side  they  pay 
2|  and  3  marks  a  day,  which  would  be  15  to  16  marks  a  week,  or  $4  a 
week  against  our  $10.  By  making  it  that  way,  I  would  be  putting  their 
high  average  of  $4  a  week  against  our  low  average  of  $10  a  week, 
and  that  would  be  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  much.  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  to  have  any  considerable  reduction  and  compete  with  the 
European  manufacturer.  I  can  tell  you  one  of  our  experiences.  We  had 
for  some  time,  bymejins  which  I  can  not  explain  to  you  now,  accumu- 
lated a  large  quantity  of  ultramarine  which  we  could  not  sell  as  largely 
in  the  United  States  as  we  desired.  We  tried  to  sell  it  elsewhere  and 
we  thought  we  might  possibly  sell  it  in  England  even  at  a  loss.  W^e 
sent  off  samples  and  prices  to  England  and  found  this  article,  which  we 
sold  in  the  United  States  at  11  cents  a  pound,  wsis  sold  in  England  at 
6^  pence.  Of  course  we  were  very  much  gratified  at  finding  that  out 
aiod  we  made  our  office  in  England  so  as  to  get  rid  of  this  surplus.  As 
soon  as  we  did  this  prices  were  reduced  and  I  did  not  get  more  than 
9  eents  a  pound  for  that,  but  if  I  contin  ued  at  that  rate  and  doubled 
my  product  and  kept  my  prices  up  in  the  United  States  as  they  can 
keep  up  their  prices  there,  it  would  pay  us  instead  of  making  28,000 
and  30,000  to  make  40,000  hundred  weight.  If  1  get  cost  price  of  my 
product  here  for  exportation  and  get  a  reasonable  profit  here  I  am  ail 
rii^^ht,  but  I  can  not  reduce  that  and  there  is  what  the  European  calcu- 
lates npon« 

Mr.  Bbtan.  You  said  you  exported! 

Mr.  Mebz.  At  that  time,  when  we  had  a  large  surplus  which  was  by 
some  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  manipulation,  we  had  a  C/Crtain 
blue  which  we  could  not  disjiose  of  here  to  an  advantage  and  I  tried  to 
dispose  of  it  there. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Do  you  sell  in  Ganadat  • 

Mr.  M£RZ.  Not,  sir,  any  more.  We  have  here  and  there  a  customer 
who  buys  a  little. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  When  did  you  export  it  and  sell  it  abroad  cheaper  than 
you  could  have  sold  it  at  homeT 

Mr.  Mebz.  With  the  exception  of  that  one  lot  that  was  exported 
there  is  very  little  of  it  we  export.  We  had  a  fire  which  burned  us 
out,  and  we  run  short  oi  stock,  and  we  could  not  export  any  more. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  could  dispose  of  it  there,  but  at  a  declining  pricet 

Mr.  Merz.  Yes,  sir^  we  could  have  disposed  of  it  here  at  that  time, 
but  we  could  not  have  disposed  of  that  quantity  we  had,  that  would 
have  been  absolutely  imi)08sible. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  you  sold  what  you  could  on  this  market  at  one  price 
and  then  expopted  it  and  got  a  lower  price  T 

Mr.  Merz.  That  brought  a  higher  price  only  when  it  was  a  small 
lot — 5  tens;  but  we  found  we  could  not  get  a  price,  and  then  of  course 
we  did  not  care  to  export  any  more,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fire  con- 
sumed the  whole  quantity  and  did  away  with  it  and  we  could  not  ex- 
port any  more.  I  only  give  that  as  an  illustration  how  it  is  that  the 
Europeans  would  do,  you  know.  We  did  that  then,  but  we  can  not  do 
that  now,  as  we  have  got  enough  to  do  to  supply  our  home  market. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  there  any  other  factory  1 

Mr.  Merz.  There  is  one  more. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  employ  100  men! 

Mr.  Merz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  many  does  the  other  factory  employ! 

Mr.  Merz.  I  suppose  about  40. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  that  this  industry  employs  140  men  in  the  United 
States! 

Mr.  Merz.  About  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  your  price  has  been  reduced  from  16  cents  a 
pound  to  10  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Merz.  1  said  our  average  price  in  1870  and  1871  was  that;  but 
now  our  average  price  is  9  cents. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Does  it  cost  the  same  to  make  it  now  as  it  did  thent 

Mr.  Merz.  It  costs  a  little  less,  because  the  raw  material  is  a  little 
cheaper;  not  a  great  deal.  At  that  time  tliere  was  a  duty  of  (6  a  ton 
on  china  clay,  and  then,  afterwards,  the  duty  wasreduced  to  $3;  but  the 
price  on  China  clay  did  not  change.  The  cost  of  soda  ash  is  somewhat 
less. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Your  profits  are  not  as  great  now  as  when  you  were 
selling  at  16  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Merz.  ^o,  sir;  except  by  making  so  much  more,  our  plant  is  so 
much  larger.  Our  plant  is  now  three  times  as  large  as  then  and  the 
expense  a  very  large  one,  because  it  requires  an  immense  buildiug  and 
an  immense  plant  to  make  an  ordinary  small  quantity. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  your  plant  been  building  up  as  business  went 
along!  ^ 

Mr.  Merz.  Is  has  been  built  up  in  all  these  years.  We  have  in- 
creased the  plant  from  time  to  time  and  have  made  a  larger  product. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  are  you  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  other  firm  which  manufactures  this  product! 

Mr.  Merz.  No,  not  at  all;  we  are  on  friendly  relations,  but  not  other- 
erwise;  we  have  no  business  connection. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  an  agreement  in  regard  to  selling  prices! 

Mr.  Merz.  None  at  all;  no,  sir;  but  there  is  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  a  large  combination  with  the  manufacturers  in  Germany  and 
then  with  those  iu  England  and  Belgium.  I  think  there  are  some- 
where about  12  or  15  who  are  a  close  corporation. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  Yoa  mean  in  each  one  of  these  coantries  is  a  combina- 
tion of  all  together. 

Mr.  Merz.  They  are  aD  together,  and  thas  they  are  really  enabled  to 
compete  in  an  eifectual  way  from  all  points.  There  is  one  in  Germany. 
one  in  England,  and  one  in  Austria,  and  I  think  one  in  Belgium,  and 
they  are  all  under  one  leadership. 

Mr.  Brtan.  They  are  all  different  associations  under  one  headt 

Mr.  MsRZ.  Tes,  sir:  under  one  head.  So,  actually,  if  you  want  to 
bay  from  one  man  in  Germany  you  have  got  to  buy  from  this  corpora- 
tion; you  have  got  to  buy  from  their  agent  in  !New  York. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  to  undersell  them  in  Canada  in  order  to  com- 
pete! 

Mr.  Merz.  We  have;  but,  of  course,  we  can  not  undersell  them  now, 
because  it  is  beyond  our  capability. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  they  can  not  pay  the  same  duty  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Merz.  They  do  not  pay  any  duty  at  all  there;  what  we  sold  in 
Canada  goes  from  the  port  of  New  York.  Most  of  the  ultramarine  goes 
to  New  York  as  the  most  convenient  x)ort  of  importation  for  ultrama- 
rine. The  ultramarine  which  comes  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Liverpool, 
England,  and  France  most  all  comes  via  New  York  to  Canada.  I  will 
furnish  you  with  a  table  of  statistics  about  the  sales. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  do  you  get  your  raw  material! 

Mr.  Merz.  We  got  some  material  here  and  some  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Turner.  Which  is  which! 

Mr.  Merz.  We  get  the  greater  part  of  the  raw  material  from  Europe. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  clay  here  that  would  be  a  suitable 
quality  for  ultramarine,  although  we  are  trying  all  the  time  to  find  it. 
And  now  we  have  two  or  three  differcTit  qualities  of  American  clays 
under  experiment,  seeing  what  it  would  do.  The  soda  ash  we  can  not 
bay,  because  manufacturers  will  not  sell  us  any,  and  we  have  to  buy 
the  English  soda  ash.  We  can  not  get  it  from  Syracuse,  and  it  all 
comes  from  England,  Belgium,  etc. 

Mr.  Breckinridoe.  Ultramarine  is  your  principal  product  ! 

Mr.  Merz.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Breokinrldge.  What  is  the  present  price  of  ultramarine! 

Mr.  Merz.  I  say  its  average  price  isa  bout  9  cents  a  pound;  but  the 
price  varies  for  different  qualities.  The  highest  price  we  can  get  for 
the  finest  qualities  is  somewhere  about  18  to  19  cents,  and  as  low  as  6 
and  7  cents. 

Mr.  BREGKiNRiDaE.  When  you  are  selling  the  best  article  at  18  and 
19  cents  what  is  that  article  selling  for  abroad! 

Mr.  Merz.  Abroad,  that  article!  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of 
it 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  just  want  the  price. 

Mi^Merz.  Well,  there  is  an  article,  say,  40  cents  a  pound;  and,  say  I 
oome  in  and  offer  ours  at  23  cents ;  that  foreign  article  goes  to  25,  and 

Mr.  Bregjunriboe.  I  just  want  to  know  the  current  quotations  ! 

Mr.  Merz.  They  ai*e  generally  from  40  to  50  per  cent  higher  than 
our  prices  until  we  can  get  the  trade,  and  if  we  find  a  buyer  who  wants 
to  buy 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  argument;  I  am 
just  asking  for  the  current  quotation! 

Mr.  Merz.  That  is  about  the  diiference. 

Mr.  Brectkinridge.  The  current  market  quotation  upon  different 
grmles  is  usually  40  to  50  per  cent  higber  than  yours! 
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Mr.  Mer?.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  usually  quoted  in  the  open  market  at 
15  cents. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  understand^  then,  that  the  statement  is  that 
usually  the  price  is  40  or  50  per  cent  higher  abroad  than  heret 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir;  the  foreign  ultramarine  is  charged  so  much 
more  than  ours  until  we  make  a  competition  in  a  certain  quality  and 
then  prices  come  down. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  am  not  seeking  to  develop  an  argument;  I 
was  simply  asking  you  for  a  few  elementary  facts,  merely  market  facts. 

Mr.  Dudley.  We  will  include  that  in  the  statement;  we  will  have 
that  put  in  it. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  understand  you  to  say,  as  a  rule,  these  finer 
qualities  of  ultramarine  sell  for  a  great  deal  more  abroad  than  in 
America! 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  would  have  to  qualify  my  answer,  or  else  the  answer 
may  mislead  you.  They  have  higher  selling  prices  in  Europe  than 
here,  that  is,  they  sell  at  higher  prices  than  here,  but  when  those  goods 
come  here  and  they  can  not  sell  on  account  of  competition  the  price 
goes  down  and  we  are  cut  out. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  are  now  explaining  what  I  am  not  asking 
you.  Kow,  in  the  lower  grades  of  ultramarine,  what  is  the  usual  differ- 
ence in  the  price  between  Europe  and  this  country? 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  should  think  somewhere  between  5  and  10  per  cent 
higher  than  here.  I  will  give  you  a  little  illustration  about  the  Eng- 
lish blue 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  beg  you  not  to  go  into  an  argument  on  the 
subject,  I  simjjly  wanted  to  know  the  elementary  market  facts.  What 
are  the  imncipal  articles  you  use  in  the  manufacture  of  ultramarine t 

Mr.  Mebz.  There  are  paints 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Such  as  what! 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  mean  general  paints  for  tinting,  also  blue  that 'is  used 
in  paper  manufacture*. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  did  not  ask  what  it  is  used  for,  I  asked  what 
you  used  in  making  this  article! 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  use  China  clay,  soda  ash,  brimstone,  silica,  and  resin. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  What  are  the  principal  ingredients! 

Mr.  Mebz.  The  China  clay,  the  soda  ash,  and  the  brimstone  are  the 
principal  ones. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  There  are  three  or  four  articles.  What  per  cent 
of  your  material  is  soda  ash,  estimated  in  the  cost! 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  material. 
I  do  not  know  exactly',  as  the  cost  of  soda  ash  varies. 

Mr.  Breckinbidge.  One  moment,  as  I  see  you  have  not  the  drift  of 
my  question.  If  you  have  an  order  for  a  given  amount  of  ultramarine, 
say  $100,000  worth,  and  you  are  gathering  now  your  material  outof%rhich 
to  make  that,  you  would  expend  a  certain  amount  on  material  to  make 
that  article.  Now  what  per  cent  of  that  money  which  you.  expend  for 
material  would  be  expended  for  soda  ash! 

Mr.  Mebz.  That  I  could  not  tell  exactly  now,  I  simply  figure  it  this 
way.  I  use  so  much  soda  ash.  I  have  not  got  that  in  my  mind  now 
what  the  soda  ash  alone  would  be,  T  could  only  tell  you  about  25  or  30 
per  cent  of  thecost  of  the  ultramarine  is  raw  material. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Have  you  figured  out  what  per  cent  of  that 
30  per  cent  each  of  the  ingredients  composing  the  raw  material  is! 

Mr.  Mebz.  That  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  figure  now 
in  my  mind  because  I  use  so  much  raw  material — we  use  two  and  a 
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half  times  as  much  raw  material,  and  to  figure  that  out  would  be  very 
hard. 

Mr.  Bbeckinridge.  Do  you  use  more  raw  material 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  use  about  uiore  than  double  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Brbckinbidgb.  What  is  your  point  of  comparison  j  you  use 
more  raw  material  than  what  f 

Mr.  Mbrz.  We  use  more  raw  material  in  pounds  than  we  get  ultra- 
marine. We  would  for  instance  use  about  250  pounds  of  raw  material 
to  get  100  pounds  of  ultramarine. 

Mr.  Bbbcktnridge.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  question.  I 
want  to  know  M'hat  per  cent  of  each  one  of  these  articles  mcikes  the 
total! 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  have  gone  over  that  with  our  chemist,  but  you  must 
excuse  me  now  from  answering  it. 

Mr.  BBBCKiNRipaE.  Which  is  your  most  important  raw  material! 

Mr.  Mebz.  They  are  sill  important.  I  can  not  make  ultramarine 
without  China  clay,  nor  without  soda  ash,  nor  without  brimstone. 

Mr.  BB£GKiNRn>a£.  I  beg  your  pai'don.  I  am  not  asking  what  it 
is  chemically,  or  any  chemical  question,  but  I  want  to  know  which  is 
commorciully  the  most  important,  which  odc  do  you  buy  the  largest  of, 
and  which  one  you  understand  to  be  the  most  important! 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  pay  the  most  for  soda  ash. 

Mr,  BbeckinbidgiT.  Which  is  the  next  most  important! 

Mr.  Mehz.  The  next,  I  think,  is  the  brimstone. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  And  then  the  next! 

Mr.  Mebz.  China  clay. 

>Ir.  Bbegkinbidge.  How  much  more  important  is  the  soda  ash 
than  the  binmstone! 

Mr.  Mebz.  In  the  price! 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  As  to  the  amount  you  pay. 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  buy  all  of  these  about  even  amounts.  They  are  used 
so  close  to  each  other  in  the  compounding  of  ultramarine  it  is  hardly 
worth  while 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Jf  you  keep  account  of  what  you  spend  for 
soda  ash,  brimstone  and — what  is  the  other  article! 

3Ir.  Mebz.  China  clay. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Your  expenditure  for  one  would  be  as  much 
AM  the  expenditure  for  the  other! 

Mr.  Mebz.  No,  I  say,  it  is  the  quantities. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  I  am  speaking  of  it  commercially. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Commercially  soda  ash  is  the  most  important,  and  finan- 
cially it  is  the  most  important,  because  we  pay  the  highest  price  for  it. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  You  pay  more  money  for  soda  ash  than  any 
other  raw  material! 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  buy  about  the  same  quantity,  not  the  same  amount  in 
money. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  1  am  speaking  of  it  commercially.  I  have  re- 
peated it  now  about  three  or  four  times.  Do  you  pay  more  money  for 
soda  ash  than  brimstone! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  more  money  than  for  brimstone,  because 
the  price  of  soda  ash  is  higher  than  the  price  for  brimstone. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  I  am  not  going  into  the  price  of  either  soda  ash 
or  brimstone,  be<!ause  one  might  be  much  less  per  pound  and  the  other 
might  be  more  per  pound,  and  your  expenditure  might  be  much  larger 
for  the  one  than  the  other.  How  much  do  you  pay,  not  for  soda  ash, 
hot  bow  much  of  the  total  amount  of  money  do  you  pay 

tH i 
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Mr.  Mebz.  We  buy  abont  600  tons  of  soda  ash. 

Mr.  BBECEmRiDaE.  How  much  money  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Six  hundred  tons  of  soda  ash  is  about  cent  and  a  half, 
cent  and  three-quarters  a  pound. 

Mr.  Gkab.  About  «18,000  or  $20,000 1 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbibge.  How  much  brimstone  do  you  buy  a  year! 

Mr.  Mebz.  About  GOO  tons. 

Mr.  Bbeceinbidgb.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  that! 

Mr.  Mebz.  That  varies.  I  think  the  average  price  is  $20  a  ton.  It 
is  less  now,  but  the  average  price  is  about  that. 

Mr.  Breckinbidge.  That  is  near  enough.    Wliat  else  do  you  buy! 

Mr.  Mebz.  China  clay. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  china  clay! 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  pay  $13.50  to  $14  a  ton. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  How  many  tons  do  you  buy  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  Also  about  600. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Tliose  are  the  three  chief  materials  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  have  no  other  material  on  which  you  have 
to  spend  much  money  T 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir;  we  buy  considerable  of  silica,  and  that  we  buy 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  How  much  do  you  buyt 

Mr.  Merz.  The  quantity  of  silica  used  varies  with  every  quality  of* 
ultramarine  made. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  do  not  know  how  much  silica  you  buy  a 
yearf 

Mr.  Mebz.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you  what  I  buy,  but  I  buy  when  a  man 
comes  and  says  he  has  fine  quality.  I  might  take  50  or  100  tons.  It  is 
I)ut  aside,  because  I  think  1  may  be  too  busy  and  I  do  not  know  when 
I  will  get  a  (chance  to  buy  that  quality  again.  It  is  used,  but  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  much  it  is  during  the  yeai\  That  is  the  chemist's 
business. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  do  not  know  how  much  is  used! 

Mr.  Mebz.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  When  you  say  50  tons  and  100  tons  I  judge 
that  would  last  you  a  long  timet 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  use  a  great  deal  less  than  that  in  a  yeart 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  How  much  do  you  have  to  give  on  an  average 
for  a  ton  of  silica? 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  pay  from  $35  to  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Where  does  that  come  from!  ^ 

Mr.  ]\Iebz.  That  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbd^ge.  You  get  all  of  your  silica  from  the  United 
States! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  What  other  material  do  you  use! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Eesin. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Do  you  get  your  resin  here! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinridge.  How  many  tons  of  resin  do  you  use  a  j'^earf 

Mr  Mebz.  We  use  resin  for  other  purposes,  so  I  do  not  know  exactly 
Avhat  we  would  use  for  ultramarine,  and  I  could  not  tell.    I  generally 
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bay  two  or  three  hundred  barrels  of  resiu  and  the  chemist  takes  as 
much  as  he  wants  of  it. 

Mr.  BBECKmnmaE.  I  take  it  then  that  the  resin  is  not  a  very  im- 
liortant  factor. 

Mr.  Mesz.  No,  sir;  it's  a  cheap  article  and  is  not  used  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  What  other  important  article  do  you  use  to  any 
large  extent  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  do  not  use  anything  to  any  large  extent. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  any  minor 
items. 

Mr.  Mbbz.  We  do  not  use  anything  else. 

Mr.  Bbeckinridge.  To  whom  do  you  sell  tliis  ultramarine T 

Mr.  Mebz.  To  the  paint  people,  to  the  calico  people,  and  printing 
men,  lithographers,  and  all  tliat  sort  of  people. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Ilow  much  is  manufactured  in  this  country  in 
a  year? 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  think  the  whole  thing  is  about  2,800  cwt. 

New  York,  September  18, 1893. 

Ultramarine  blue  was  first  manufactured  in  this  country  in  1870, 
when  the  duty  was  changed  from  an  ad  valorem  of  25  per  cent  to  a 
specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound.  The  average  selling  price  remained 
for  several  years  about  the  same  as  before,  and  was  on  the  qualities 
we  manufactured  15  to  16  cents  per  pound. 

As  soon  as  our  success  was  established  the  European  manufacturers 
reduced  the  prices  and  we  had  to  sell  at  about  12  cents  per  pound,  now 
at  0  cents  i)er  pound,  though  we  are  now  making  better  and  higher 
grades  than  at  our  start,  with  the  prospect  of  still  lower  prices  under 
the  pressure  of  the  European  combination  which  embraces  the  most 
effective  concerns  in  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Belgium. 

The  decline  in  prices  is  only  due  to  our  competition  as  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  higher  qualities  of  ultramarines  which  we  did  not 
make  at  the  start  only  dropped  in  price  when  we  came  into  competi- 
tion. 

Ultramarine  used  by  paper-makesi  sold  for  28  to  30  cents  per  pound 
is  now  sold  for  from  12  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

[Itramarine,  for  calico  printers  and  cotton  finishers,  dropped  from  24 
and  28  cents  per  x>ound  to  12  and  15  cents. 

Ultramarine,  for  printing  and  lithographers^  inks,  dropped  from  40 
cents  to  $1  per  pound  to  10  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

Id  Canada,  where  ultramarine  was  entered  free,  it  was  sold  at  higher 
prices  than  in  this  country,  and  has  now  come  down  below  European 
prices  since  and  on  account  of  our  competition. 

Of  course  exportation  had  to  be  stopped. 

In  England,  with  ultramarine  on  the  free  list,  Ave  find  prices  on  an 
average  higher  than  here,  the  finer  grades  beiug  from  4  to  5  cents  per 
poancl  higher. 

The  raw  material  used  in  manufacturing  ultramarine  blue  is  china 
clay,  soda  ash,  brimstone,  silica,  and  rosin. 

for  china  clay  we  pay  $3  per  ton  duty.  For  soda  ash  we  pay  one- 
fiiurth  cent  per  pound.    Brimstone  is  free. 

Of  the.se  three  materials  we  use  about  equal  quantities  and  get 
aUrnt  541  per  cent  ultramarine  from  the  raw  material  consumed. 

The  duty  on  these  materials  will  cost  us  25  cents  per  hundredweight 
ultramarine.    In  this  respect  we  are  not  much  worse  olf  than  the 
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European  mannfactuiers;  bat  as  to  labor  the  Europeans  are  far  better 
situated. 

We  pay  our  help  from  $9  to  $12  per  week;  the  Europeans  pay  from 
15  marks,  or  about  $3.75  per  week,  and  making  a  very  liberal  allow- 
ance, the  difference  will  be  at  least  $6  per  week,  and  amounts  to 
nearly  $30,000  in  our  factories,  and  in  the  ultramarine  department 
alone  fully  $20,000. 

The  consumption  of  ultramarine  is  about  34,000  cwt.  per  annum,  of 
which  28,000  is  made  here  and  about  6,000  cwt.  is  imported. 

If  we  compute  the  average  reduction,  caused  by  our  competition, 
only  6  cents  per  pound  (which  is  a  very  illiberal  estimate)  the  savings 
of  the  American  consumer  amounts  to  at  least  one  and  one-half  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  German  ultramarine  combination  expect  a  lower  duty  and 
thus  take  chances  to  drive  us  out  of  business  by  a  sharp  temporary 
reduction,  and  having  succeeded  in  their  attempt,  will  control  the 
ultramarine  market  of  the  whole  world. 

We  therefore  petition  your  honorable  committee  not  to  make  any 
changes  on  the  duty  of  ultramarine  jeopardizing  the  interest  of  this 
industry. 

The  Heller  &  Mebz  Co., 
Henby  Mebz, 

Treasurer. 


PHOSPHORUS. 

(Pangnph  08.) 

Tuesday,  September  12^  1893. 

^AXEXEST  OF  KR.  FENSOSE  ALLEN,  i^BESEKTHTO  THE  AKEBICAK  MAHUTAC- 

TUBEBS  OF  FH0BPHOS1TB. 

Mr.  Allen  read  a  paper  as  follows: 

SEPTE]^fBEB  11, 1893. 

To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  present  duty  of  20  cents  i)er  pound 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  pliospliorus. 

As  we  stated  iu  our  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of  tlie  Fifty-first  Congress 
(pages  377  to  380  of  tbe  printed  hearings),  the  history  of  phosphorus  iu 
tliis  country  is: 

Until  about  twenty-five  years  ago  it  Wcis  not  manufactured  in  this 
country  and  was  selling  from  England  at  $1.50  to  $1.20  per  pound,  rthd 
was,  we  think,  entirely  free  of  duty. 

A  duty  of  20  per  cent  was  then  put  on,  and  a  plant  was  erected  in 
this  country,  costing  over  $100,000.    As  soon  as  the  American  works 
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wore  fairly  uuder  way  English  phosphorus  was  reduced  to  75  cents  per 
|N>ttudy  delivered  at  New  Yoik.  This  ruined  and  closed  the  American 
works,  and  the  price  of  English  phosphorus  was  advanced  to  $1.10  per 
pound.  The  American  works  stood  idle  several  years,  were  finally 
bought  out,  were  started  up,  and  English  phosphorus  again  dropped 
to  75  cents.  It  was  found  that  a  moderate  profit  could  be  made  at  the 
works  at  this  price  by  careful  management,  and  they  continued  about 
three  years,  during  which  time  another  large  ])laut  was  erected  in  this 
country  and,  we  think,  a  third  one  nearly  completed. 

The  EnglLsh  manufacturers  now  evidently  decided  to  wipe  out  the 
indostry  here,  and  sold  phosphorus  at  less  than  50  cents  per  pound, 
delivered  at  New  York.  This  closed  the  American  works,  and  they 
remained  closed  nearly  twelve  years,  until  the  McKinley  bill  increased 
the  duty.  During  that  interval  phosphorus  sold  here  at  about  75  cents 
per  |x>uDd. 

The  European  manufacture  is  a  monopoly,  having  been  entirely  con- 
trolled by  one  house  for  thirty  years  or  more. 

The  duty  was  increased  by  the  McKinley  bill  from  10  cents  per  pound 
to  20  cents  per  pound.  The  result  has  been  that  phosphorus  has  been 
sold  by  the  United  States  manufacturers  at  less  price  than  it  ever 
before  sold  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  works  are  produ- 
cing more  than  two-thirds  of  the  American  consumption.  The  works 
in  this  country  have  been  increased  to  four  times  their  capacity  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  at  Avhich  time  they  weie 
standing  idle. 

If  the  duty  is  reduced  the  United  States  manufh<;turers  must  clore 
their  works  on  the  expiration  of  present  contracts,  as  history  will 
undoubtedly  repeat  itself,  namely,  the  English  monopoly  will  undersell 
OS  until  the  United  States  works  are  closed  and  our  trained  laborers 
scattered,  when  the  price  will  be  advanced  and  American  consumers 
will  pay  very  much  more  than  they  have  paid  since  the  McKinley 
tariff  bOl  enabled  us  to  take  contracts  and  enlarge  our  plants. 

We  believe  that  the  consumers  appreciate  this  and  wish  the  present 
duty  to  remain. 

AJl  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  are  pro- 
doeed  in  this  country:  the  largest  item  is  labor. 
Very  respectfully,  yyurs, 

J.  J.  Allen's  Sons. 


Bancooas,  Burlington  County,  N.  J., 

September  6,  1893. 

To  ike  Honorable  CommiUee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Kepresentative^j  Washington^  2),  C. : 

^Ve,  the  undersigned,  are  employed  in  the  phosphorus  works  at  Ran- 
eocaf»,  N.  J^  and  have  been  intbrmed  that  an  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  foreign  manufacturers  to  allow  phosphorus  to  come  into  this  country 
free  of  duty. 
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Tour  petitioners  therefore  respectfuUy  pray  that  you  will  not  remove 
the  present  duty  from  phosphorus,  as  under  that  duty  this  works  has 
been  rebuilt  and  has  run  continuously  on  full  time,  wliereas  for  twelve 
years  previous  they  had  been  closed.  During  the  time  that  these 
works  have  been  running  the  selling  price  of  phosphorus  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  less  than  when  it  was  furnished  by  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers. 

We  are  workmen,  depending  upon  our  wages  for  the  support  of  our- 
selves and  our  families,  and  many  of  us  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
at  the  last  election,  and  we  are  credibly  informed,  and  do  believe,  that 
the  removal  of  the  duty  from  phosphorus  would  close  these  works  at 
the  expiration  of  the  firm's  current  contracts  for  phosphorus. 

Therefore,  we  do  most  humbly  pray  that  your  honoroble  committee 
will  allow  the  present  duty  on  phosphorus  to  lemain. 

Harrison  Asay^  George  H.  Ellis,  and  others. 


DISTIIiliED  Olli, 

(Pangnph  76.) 

United  Oil  Company, 
Keic  Yorkj  September  J23,  1893. 

Sir:  The  StJindard  Oil  companies,  and  the  companies  that  they 
directly  and  indirectly  control,  are  the  makers  of  98  per  cent  of  all  of 
the  pale  mineral  and  lubricating  oils  from  tar  used  in  these  States. 
They  control  about  95  per  cent  of  all  other  oils  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
as  well  as  the  western.  No  pale  mineral  oil  is  sold  to  our  knowledge 
except  that  which  is  made  by  them  there.  They  have  successfully 
destroyed  all  competition  in  the  manufiicturing  of  this  article. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  yon,  in  the  interest  of  all  users  of  machines, 
from  the  farmers  to  the  manufacturers,  who  are  the  greatest  users  of 
^his  oil,  to  put  such  a  mineral  lubricating  oil,  either  red  or  yellow  in 
color,  with  specific  gravity  850  or  over,  on  the  free  list. 

Further  details  or  description  of  oil  can  be  given  your  committee  if 
desired. 

The  danger  of  competition  with  the  Standard  companies  is  too  great 
for  any  concern  to  venture  in  it,  as  they  control  such  a  large  percentage 
of  the  tar  products  and  whose  business  methods  are  such  that  they 
would  willingly  lose  money  to  ruin  such  a  competitor. 

Their  policy  allows  them  to  sell  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  other 
nations  a  better  grade  of  this  oil  at  2  cents  per  gallon  under  the  rela< 
tive  American  price  here.  Why  should  Americans  not  enjoy  what  for- 
eigners have  been  for  years  enjoying!  ♦ 

Article  671  in  the  present  tariii*  admits  mineral  or  paraffin  wax  free. 
This  should  be  continued. 

On  grease,  for  soap  making,  wire  drawing,  or  leather  dressing,  are 
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admitted  free,  but  thickened  rape  oil,  or  other  seed  oils  that  are  thick- 
ened, are  not  so  admitted,  which  are  used  here  largely  to  make  our 
mineral  oil  saponify,  or  soap,  and  for  no  other  renson  or  purpose. 

We  think  it  is  an  injustice  to  have  these  thickened  oils  which  require 
American  labor  to  work  up,  and  which  enable  the  American  users  of 
lubricating  oils  to  purchase  a  better  article  ii'om  their  use  for  less 
money  and  a  saving  to  their  machinery. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  include  all  blown  or  thickened 
rape  seed  oil  and  other  thickened  seed  oils  on  the  free  list  in  your  pro- 
posed new  tariff. 
Years,  truly, 

United  Oil  Company, 
F.  G.  Colby, 

Fresident. 
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(PAnf  npli  76.) 

St.  Louis,  September  20, 1893. 

We  wonld  respectfully  ask  that  chloral  hydrate  be  placed  upon  the 
free  lifit  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  bill.  All  of  the  reasons  for  putting 
quinine  on  the  free  list  are  applicable  to  chloral  hydrate. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  a  chemical  compound,  and  properly  a  raw  mate- 
rial whieli  is  used  principally  in  the  i)reparation  of  remedies  for  insom- 
nia, delirium,  and  nervous  diseases,  and  therefore  should  be  put  upon 
the  free  list.  It  is  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  except  in 
an  exx>eriniental  way.  Prior  to  the  act  of  1890  it  was  dutiable  at  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  under  that  act  its  classification  has  not  been 
accurately  determined,  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  United  States 
courts  holding  it  to  be  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the 
Board  of  United  States  Appraisers  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the  de- 
cii^ions  of  the  courts  holding  it  to  be  dutiable  at  50  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  equal  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

A  perusal  of  the  appended  opinions  of  the  United  States  court, 
Treasury  Department,  and  Board  of  Appraisers,  will  give  the  reader  a 
description  of  the  nature  of  chloral  hydrate  and  its  uses,  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  the  unfortunate  contentions  concerning  its  classifica- 
tion which  compel  the  importer  to  appeal  to  the  courts  upon  each  im- 
portation. The  latter  can  be  obviated  by  mentioning  chloral  hydrate 
by  name  in  the  forthcoming  tariff'  bill. 

Asking  a  consideration  of  this  subject  we  are,  respectfully. 
Yours,  truly. 

Battle  &  Co., 
Chemists^  Gorporationy 
J.  M.  Battle, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Saturday,  September  P,  1893. 


BACCHABINlfl.  / 

m     (Parayntpli  76.)   ^ 
8TATE1CEHT  OF  L0TTI8  C.  RAEOEKER. 

Mr.  Ohatbman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  have 
been  requested  by  Messrs.  Falkberg,  Lees  &  Co.,  of  Germany,  who 
are  manufacturers  of  saecharine,  to  appear  and  protest  against  tbe 
tariff,  which  is  prohibitory;  practically,  upon  the  article  produced  by 
them,  under  paragraph  76  of  the  present  tariff'  bill.  This  article  was 
taxed  25  per  cent,  which  amounts  to  something  like  from  (2.50  to  $3 
a  pound.  Saccharine  is  coal-tar  sugar.  It  is  more  exactly  termed  a 
derivative  from  benzoic  acid.  Benzoic  acid  is  on  the  free  list.  The 
reason  why  we  believe  that  this  tariff"  ought  to  be  removed  is  that,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  it  is  raw  material,  and  the  duty  upon  it  pre- 
vents its  employment  in  many  domestic  industries,  whicli  is  of  more 
or  less  importance  in  aiding  and  assisting  manufactories  than  the 
amount  collected  as  duty. 

Mr.  Turner.  Will  you  enumerate  those  domestic  usest 

Mr.  Eaegener.  Yes,  sir;  this  duty  is  mainly  prohibitive,  because 
this  article  does  not  come  into  competition  with  any  home  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  duty  were  lowered,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
consumption  would  increase,  and,  in  that  case,  would  produce  a 
revenue.  Consequently,  it  is  neither  a  protective  tariff^— fV)r  this  ar- 
ticle is  not  in  competition  with  any  similar  industry — nor  is  it  a  tariff 
for  revenue,  for  it  is  prohibitive,  prevents  consumption,  and  produces 
no  revenue. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  At  what  price  does  tlie  article  sell  in  the  market t 

Mr.  Baegener.  It  is  worth  $12  a  pound.  It  is  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  times  sweeter  than  sugar.  The  particular  substance  sells 
at  $12  a  pound,  and  the  substance,  called,  I  believe,  refined  saccharine, 
is  five  hundred  times  sweeter  than  sugar.  It  is  taxed,  under  para- 
graph 76  of  the  present  bill,  as  a  chemical  compound;  but  I  believe  a 
protest  has  lately  been  made,  and  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
particularly  classified  or  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  come  in  under  the 
liead  of  coal  tar  and  pay  25  per  cent.  In  the  other  bill  it  was  20  i)er 
cent. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  high  tariff  is  unnecessary  and  falls 
heavily  upon  the  consumer,  and  that  is  because  it  is  patented  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  protected  by  very  strong  patents.  The  patent 
upon  it  might  be  called  a  foundation  patent,  because  from  its  very 
nature,  it  being  a  new  creation,  patents  of  that  kind  are  generally 
called  foundation  patents.  That  is  the  reason  why  this  article  can  not 
be  produced  in  this  country. 

If  gentlemen  ask  me  for  what  purposes  this  article  can  bo  used, 
I  will  say  it  can  be  used  for  almost  all  purposes  for  which  sugar  can 
be  used,  and  it  can  be  used  for  a  great  many  purx)oses  for  which  sugar 
can  not  be  used — I  mean  cane  sugar.  It  is  an  antiseptic,  and  is  the 
8nly  sweetening  substance  which  has  not  fermentation. 

It  is  used  in  medicine  and  in  thepharmacopflsia.  It  is  very  valuable 
in  diabetes  and  a  great  many  other  diseases.  It  can  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  alkaloi«ls,  such  as  quinine,  in  which  it  deadens  the  bitter 
taste  quickly,  readily,  and  cheaply. 
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Mr.  TiTBNEB«  Does  it  sabstantially  subserve  the  same  pnrpose  in 
dietetics! 

Mr.  Ra£G£N£B.  Yes,  sir :  it  is  not  injurious.  In  several  works  which 
I  have  before  me  it  is  stated  that  the  substance  is  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  spice,  like  salt  and  pepper.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  con- 
nection with  preserving  fruits,  and  to  some  extent  useful  in  manufac- 
tnring  dye  bleaches:  is  generally  used  in  soft  drinks,  such  as  soda 
water  and  ginger  ale.  It  is  used  in  minute  quantities  and  does  not 
give  the  sirupy  taste,  and  for  that  reason  is  very  useful.  It  prevents 
fermentation  and  acts  as  a  preserve.    It  is  used  much  in  that  way. 

Upon  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  harmful  in  its  nature, 
there  are  a  great  many  authorities  which  I  have  collected  from  eminent 
sources  all  over  the  world  who  testify  to  its  usefulness  as  a  medicine 
and  as  to  its  harmlessness  in  every  respect.  It  is  particularly  well 
known  as  a  remedy  in  case  of  diabetes,  for  it  goes  through  the  system 
readily  and  easily. 

The  use  to  which  it  might  be  put  in  this  country  is  the  sweetening 
of  glucose.  In  the  proportion  which  I  have  mentioned  it  sweetens 
glucose  in  quantities  of  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  saccharine  to  a 
thousand  x)oundsof  glucose.  In  other  words,  tiiree-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  it  in  connection  with  a  thousand  pounds  of  glucose  would  make 
glucose  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar.  Inasmuch  as  cane  sugar  is  substan- 
tially on  the  free  list,  and  beet  sugar  -likewise,  this  might  be  added  to 
the  home  industry  (in  this  country  in  the  farming  industry) — ^by  the 
removal  of  the  duty  from  saccharine.  The  addition  of  saccharine  to 
glucose  would  increase  the  price  of  glucose  very  imperceptably,  per- 
haps only  three-fifths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  I  have  not  figured  that  out, 
but  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  if  there  wa«  no  duty  upon  saccharine, 
glacoee  could  be  used  as  a  sweetening  by  the  introduction  of  sac- 
charine«  and  the  price  of  glucose  thereby  would  be  increased  only  three- 
fifths  or  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  United  States  letters  patent,  under  which  this  substance  is  pro- 
tected, were  granted  on  June  2, 1885,  to  Staunton  Falkberg,  who  was  a 
resident  of  this  country  and  was  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  It  being  impracticable  to  make  this 
in  this  country,  he,  having  wealthy  relatives  abroad,  who  were  inclined 
to  put  money  into  it  for  exploitation,  caused  to  be  started  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Magdeberg  a  plant  for  making  it,  from  which  place  it  is 
exported.  This  has  been  on  the  market  now  about  seven  years.  It  is 
used  in  England  iii  large  quantities,  and  also  in  larger  quantities 
throughout  the  world  where  there  is  no  tariff*  of  this  nature. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  committee  any  longer,  further  than  to  sum  up,  as  well  as  I  can, 
by  saying  that  the  tariff*  is  not  a  protective  one.  This  article  absolutely 
does  not  compete  with  any  domestic  industry  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
a  tariff*  for  revenue,  because  the  tariff*  is  as  high  as  $2.50  to  $3  a  pound, 
which  makes  it  i>rohibitive  and  produces  no  revenue.  Therefore  Con- 
gress can  put  it  absolutely  upon  the  free  list.  Certainly  it  should  be 
reduced,  because  then  it  would  be  possibly  productive  of  some  revenue. 

I  ask  the  permission  of  the  committee  to  reduce  my  remarks,  sub- 
stantially, to  writing,  and  also  to  send  to  the  committee  a  little  pamphlet 
which  has  been  printed  upon  this  subject  in  the  English  language. 

Saccharine  is  exhibited  in  Chicago,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
before  the  world  in  use  in  numerous  articles  of  scientific  moment,  which 
I  have  here  before  me.  I  have  here  a  sample  flask,  which  contains 
Mtfchftrine  tablets,  which  are  supposed  to  be  three  hundred  times  as 
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sweet  as  sugar;  and  one  of  these  dropi)ed  into  a  glass  of  water  will  illus- 
trate what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  BBEGKiNRmaE.  You  speak  of  saciiharine  being  used  increas- 
ing the  price  of  glucose  about  three-fifths  of  a  cent  a  pound ;  that  would 
be  increasing  the  priije  of  the  glucose  in  that  improved  condition  t 

Mr,  Kaegener.  Exactly:  it  would  be  sweetening  it,  or  saccharin- 
izing  it,  at  a  cost  of  about  three-fifths  of  a  o^nt  a  pound.  It  would 
sweeten  the  glucose  without  increasing  its  bulk,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  sugar  were  added. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  This  represents  the  increased  cost  of  the  sweet- 
ened glucose. 

Mr.  Baeoeneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  understand  you  to  say,  generally,  that  if 
used  in  this  way  it  would  cause  an  increased  consumption  of  glucose 
and  an  enlarged  market. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  see  the  additional  advantage.  It 
is  three  hundred  times  sweeter  than  sugar  and  it  takes  three-fourths  of 
a  pound  to  sweeten  a  thousand  pounds  of  glucose,  it  requiring  225 
pounds  of  sugar  to  produce  the  same  result.  Even  if  the  price  were 
the  same  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  increase  the  bulk;  and  that 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  saccharine.  For  certain  purposes,  such  as 
candy  manufacturing,  where  it  is  essential  to  have  a  bulky  sweetening 
substance,  sa<Kiharine  could  not  take  the  place  of  cane  sugar,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sweetening  substance  which  also  has  bulk. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  225  pounds  of  sugar  there  would  be  a  certain  amount 
of  nutriment. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  the  saccharine  there  would  not  be  nutriment  t 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  No,  sir;  it  is  simply  a  spice,  but  it  would  be  an 
infinitesimal  quantity — a  thousand  pounds  of  glucose  to  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  saccharine. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  thousand  pounds  of  glucose  would  be  converted  into 
so  many  pounds  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  not  add  to  the  bulk. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  No,  not  perceptibly. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  cx)nsider  it  cheaper  t 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  It  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  it  cost  $9  a  pound. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  It  costs  $12  a  pound. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  can  buy  225  pounds  of  raw  cane  sugar  for  very 
much  less  money  than  that. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  The  market  price  is  about  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  That  is  for  refined  sugar.  I  suppose  you  would  use  a 
low  grade  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  That  would  be  all  the  more  an  argument  why  it 
would  not  come  in  contact  with  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  When  you  add  glucose  to  sugar  you  get  so  much  more 
product. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  That  would  be  a  reason  why  they  do  not  compete 
with  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  I  think  it  would;  cane  sugar  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  It  would  not  cx)mpete  with  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  not  be  use<l  in  glucose,  then! 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  Therefore  it  would  do  no  harm.    It  would  be  prac* 
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tical  to  use  it  to  expand  the  sale  of  glucose  if  it  were  cheaper  in  price. 
If  tlie  doty  were  reduced  it  would,  perhaps,  be  much  cheaper — $5  or  $6. 

Mr.  Paynb.  It  is  now  worth  $12  f 

Mr.  Raboeneb.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  it  would  bring  the  price 
down  to  99.    It  would  then  be  added  at  about  the  same  price  as  sugar. 

Mr.  Patnb.  You  say  it  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country  because 
there  arc  patents  on  it! 

Mr.  Eaegeneb.  It  could  not  be  manufactured  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  could  manufacture  it  here  except  for  the  patents  t 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  I  doubt  not;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  a  great  many 
coal-tar  colors  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country  because  of  the 
raw  material  which  can  be  obtained  cheaper  on  the  other  side;  that  is^ 
the  residuum,  it  seems,  can  be  obtained  cheaper  on  the  other  side.  For 
that  reason  most  of  the  coal-tar  products  are  made  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  the  raw  material  were  free  for  how  much  could  it  be 
madet 

Mr.  Baeoeneb.  Benzoic  acid  is  free,  for  it  is  a  derivative  product, 
and  I  said  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  raw  material,  because,  by  itself, 
saccharine  can  not  be  used.  It  can  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  except 
in  connection  with  another  substance.  A  great  many  coal- tar  colors 
are  now  on  the  free  list,  and,  for  that  reason,  are  not  and  can  not  be 
produced  here.  They  are  very  necessary  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  are 
beneficial  in  the  manufacture  of  dyers'  and  weavers'  goods.  This  thing 
ought  to  come  in  free  also,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  useful  for  medicine. 
Tbe  revenue  is  infinitesimally  small,  and  if  the  committee  does  not 
think  that  il  should  be  entirely  free  then,  if  you  desire  to  produce  a 
revenue  from  it,  you  certainly  ought  to  lower  the  tariff*. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  comes  in  under  the  head  of  alkaloids. 

Mr.  Baegener.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Gould  you  make  a  calculation  as  to  what  rate  would 
enable  it  to  come  in  and  produce  a  revenuet 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the  statistics  here.  If  the  com- 
mittee will  permit  me  to  file  a  brief  paper  I  will  do  so,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  foand  in  this  little  book,  which  I  will  leave  with  you. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Have  you  more  than  one  copy  of  that  pamphlet! 

Mr.  Baegeneb.  tSo}  I  will  send  several.  I  thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention« 


MIKEBAIi  SAI.TS. 

(Panffniph  76«) 
flAXEHSn  OF  MB.  W.  W.  DUBLEY,  ATT0BHE7,  WASHIirGTON,  D.  0. 

Monday,  SepUmher  18,  1893. 

Mr.  Chatbman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee:  First,  I 
wish  to  thank  yon  for  the  courtesy  in  giving  me  a  half  hour  of  your 
valaable  time  at  the  close  of  your  hearings.  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible,  and  shall  not  consume  more  than  half  of  the  time 
allowed. 

I  desire  to  be  heard  first  upon  the  question  of  the  duties  arising 
under  paragraph  76  of  the  present  and  existing  law  found  on  page  4  of 
the  printed  pamphlet,  and  which  comes  under  the  head  of  ^^^roducts 
or  preparations  known  as  the  alkalies,  alkaloids,  distilled  oils,  essen- 
tial qSaj  expressed  oils,  rendered  oils,  and  all  combinations  of  the  lor 
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going,  and  all  chemical  compounds  and  salts,  not  specially  ])royided  for 
in  this  act,  25  per  centnm  ad  valorem." 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  free  list,  paragraph  650,  and  my 
remarks  are  addressed  to  mineral  salts,  which  are  a  prodact  of  the 
mineral  waters  which  are  admitted  free  by  section  650  of  the  act  which 
is  as  follows:  "  Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial.'- 

Mineral  waters  which  areadmitted  free  are  those  from  specified  springs 
in  foreign  countries  which  have  no  duplicates  in  their  analyses  in  this 
country.    All  bottles  and  cases  and  packing  in  which  these  waters  are 
imported  pay  a  duty,  but  waters  do  not.    The  medicinal  salts  which  are 
produced  by  evaporation  of  these  waters  at  the  places  where  they  are 
found  at  the  springs  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  ]>er  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  importers  of  this  article  contend  that  this  isan  unjust  discrimination, 
as  the  salts  themselves  are  natural  products  of  the  spring  as  much  as 
mineral  water  there.    They  are  not  sophisticated,  they  are  not  adulter- 
ated, nor  is  any  admixture  of  any  foreign  substance  put  in  them  what- 
ever.   Therefore  they  are  entitled  to  admission  free  as  not  being  in 
competition  with  any  product  of  tbis  country  whatever.    Moreover, 
they  are  in  their  way  a  specific  for  certain  diseases.    1  wish  to  call 
your  attention  sharply  to  the  fact  duty  is  laid  upon  themedicinal  product 
of  a  spring,  say  in  Germany,  for  instance,  while  the  water  which  is  from 
that  very  same  spring  is  admitted  free.    We  have  nothing  to  say  what- 
ever as  to  the  chaige  upon  the  bottle  in  which  they  are  imi)orted,  or 
the  packing,  on  which  have  it  as  you  may  see  fit  to  lay  it.    The  firm  I 
represent  are  large  importers  of  Carlsbad  Sprudle  salts,  and  they  wish 
to  say  they  believe  it  is  unjust  discrimination  of  that  product  of  these 
medicinal  springs  which  tliey  import,  and  which  is  consumed  ui>on  pre- 
scriptions of  a  physician,  and  in  this  way  the  water  from  curative 
si)rings  of  Carlsbad  can  be  brought  home  to  the  poor  classes  of  this 
country.    Those  who  can  aftbrd  to  do  so  can  go  there  and  enjoy  the 
benefit  there  of  these  springs  by  staying  at  Carlsbad  and  taking  tlio 
waters,  but  the  middle  classes  and  the  poorer  classes  can  not  do  it,  and 
yet  they  suffer  from  the  same  diseases  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  re- 
lief without  having  to  pay  a  duty  upon  them. 

I  have  condens^  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  paper  which  I  will  leave 
with  the  clerk,  and  which  can  be  placed  in  your  record. 

Mineral  waters^  all  not  artificial j  and  mineral  aalteof  the  eamey  obtained  hy  eraporation^ 
when  accompanied  by  a  duly  authenticated  and  satisfacto)^  proof,  showing  that  they  are 
in  no  way  artificially  prepared,  and  are  only  the  product  of  a  deaignated  mineral  apring, 

Wasuinqtok,  D.  C,  Sept^tnber  IS,  1893. 

Sirs:  The  natural  mineral  waters  from  the  springs  at  Carlsbad  and  elsewhere  are, 
under  the  operation  of  paraj^raph  ^0,  admittou  free  of  duty,  and  this  is  confirmed 
hy  the  decision  of  the  United  States  customs  officials  March  22,  1893  (see  reference), 
although  the  bottles  in  which  they  are  contained  pay  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound, 
or  about  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  But  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  laid  upon 
the  natural  mineral  salts,  which  are  obtained  f^om  such  natural  mifieral  waters  by 
the  simple  process  of  cvnporationi  without  any  sophistication  or  the  addition  of 
any  chemical  or  other  substance  whatever,  and,  in  connection  therewith,  25  per 
cent  is  laid  upon  the  packiug  and  40  per  cent  upon  bottles  in  which  imported,  all 
of  which  at  present  amounts  to  loading  the  cost  of  the  natural  mineral  salts  at  least 
6^  cents  on  ea<;h  one-fourth  pound  bottle. 

This  matter  was  fully  represented  to  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1882,  and  again  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  1889,  and  the  testimony  of  numerous  witnesaea 
was  given,  to  the  effect  that  this  article  of  import  should  bo  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

In  the  testimony  of  David  C.  Sturgis,  assistant  appraiser,  port  of  New  York,  p. 
500,  Vol.  1,  Tariff  Commission  of  1882,  and  of  George  C.  Tichencr,  special  ageut. 
p.  2491,  and  reports  referred  to,  it  is  recommended  that  natural  mineral  waters  aiiu 
the  salts  he  admitted  free.  Their  reasons  apply  with  double  force  to  uatural 
mineral  salts.    In  a  statemeut  tiled  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 

fty-firat  Congress,  the  facts  concerning  natural  mineral  waters,  and  theaalta  ol> 
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tmined  ftom  tbe  saDie  by  evaporation,  are  fully  set  forth,  and  tbe  question  involved 
has  had  full  disciusion,  both  in  tariff'  heariucs  and  in  the  argument  of  cases  before 
the  customs  officers,  general  appraisers,  nud  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
See  Synopsis  Opinions  13957,  March  22,  1893. 

We' suggest  that  the  following  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  tariff  measure  now 
nnder  consideration  by  yonr  committee: 

In  lien  of  paragraph  6^  of  the  present  tariff  law,  insert  the  following  in  free  list. 
"Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial,  and  mineral  salts  of  the  same,  ohtaiued  by  evap- 
oration, when  accompanied  by  a  duly  authenticated  certificate,  and  satisfactory 
proof,  showing  that  tJiey  are  in  no  way  artificially  prepared,  and  are  only  the  prod- 
uct of  a  designated  mineral  spring." 

Tlie  anomaly  is  now  presented  of  the  admission  free  of  duty  of  the  natural  waters 
of  noted  mine*i*al  spring,  while  a  dut}*'  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  laid  upon  the 
mineral  salts  obtained  by  a  process  of  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  the  same  springs. 

Take,  for  example,  tbe  waters  and  salts  of  the  Carlsbad  Sprudel  Springs.  The 
pecnliarly  specific  curative  properties  of  this  great  spring  are  well  known  to  all  the 
world,  and  thousands  of  American  citizens,  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  visit  the  Carls- 
bad Springs  every  year,  to  be  cured  of  diseases  which  have  baffled  medical  skill,  but 
which  have  been  cured  by  their  use. 

Because  there  are  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  can  not  afford  to  go  to  Carlsbad, 
who  are  in  the  same  need  of  this  wonderful  specific,  the  one  who  can  aff'ord  the  luxury 
of  going  t^  them,  they  are  by  the  city  authorities  of  Carlsbad  officials  bottled  and 
•ent  to  this  conn  try,  in  convenient  shape  for  use,  admitte<l  free  of  duty  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  their  beneficial  effects  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  and  most 
nee<ly  of  the  class  referred  to.  But  their  component  medicinal  salts,  when  condensed 
by  evaporating  the  water  in  which  they  were  held  in  solution,  and  put  np  in  small 
bottles  of  one-fourth  of  apoandeach^  are  subjected  to  a  tariff  duty  of  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  under  the  bead  of  a  chemical  preparation,  paragraph  76. 

It  IS  nsed  by  physicians  in  cases  of  diabetes,  catarrh  of  stomach,  adiposis,  gout, 
and  rheumatism,  with  the  same  effect  as  when  administered  at  the  springs.  It  is 
nniqae  in  its  action,  and  can  not  bo  substituted  by  any  artificial  or  natural  product 
obtaineil  in  this  country.  It  should,  therefore,  come  iu  free  of  duty,  the  same  as 
the  natural  mineral  waters,  as  the  levying  of  this  duty  on  this  article  only  enhances 
the  price  to  the  consumer  for  whom  it  is  prescribed.  These  salts  are  imported  for 
tbe  benefit  of  those  who  can  not  afford  to  go  to  these  springs  for  treatment.  There 
is  no  sonnd  reason  why  such  me^licinal  salts  should  be  taxed,  provided  they  are  the 
simple  and  natural  salts  obtained  by  evaporation  only. 

Quinine  is  admitted  free,  because  it  is  a  necessary  medicinal  remedy  in  certain 
caaca,  although  it  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  Natural  mineral  salts  should 
be  a«linittcd  free  for  the  same  reason.  They  are  almost  as  generally  prescribed  by 
ph^-sicians  as  is  quinine  and  kindred  remedies. 

Lastly,  they  can  not  be  use<l  in  combination  with  other  medicinal  agents,  nor  nsed 
for  any  other  than  curative  purposes.  Hence,  they  can  not  properly  be  classed  as 
"lueiliciual  preparations,"  but  are  strictly  natural  remedies. 

We  represent  in  this  nmtter  the  firm  of  Eisner  <&  Mendelson,  of  New  York  City, 
who  import  the  Carlsbad  8prudcl  natural  salts,  and  are  authorized  to  say  for  them 
that  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  appear  befoio  you  nt  anytime,  and  suVstan- 
tinte,  by  proper  certificates  of  too  city  of  Carlsbad,  and  by  affidavits  of  experts  and 
chemical  analyses,  tbe  fact  that  Carlsbad  Sprudel  salts  are  strictly  natnral  salts, 
obtained  from  the  water  of  that  famous  spring  by  evaporation  only,  and  that  they 
are  not  sophisticated  nor  ailulterated,  nor  is  any  other  substance  mixed  with  the 
priMlnrtof  such  evaporation,  as  they  have  hitherto  frequently  done. 

On  iheir  behalf,  therefore,  we  ask  you  to  add  this  groat  medicinal  agent  to  the 
free  list,  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 
BeapectftUly, 

Dudley  &  Michbm, 
"^  For  Eisner  &  M&mdelsok. 
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(ParsfTsph  89.) 
CTATKMBIT  OF  HOH.  GEOBOE  W.  OOOPEB,  OF  INSIAITA. 

Mr.  Ohaibman:  Near  tlie  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  intro- 
dnce<l  a  bill  to  place  cod  or  fish  oil,  used  for  tanners'  purposes,  degras, 
sainac,  and  tallow  on  the  free  list. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  class  of  items  by  the  firm  of  W.  W: 
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Mooney  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  leather,  located  and  doing  an  exten- 
sive business  in  my  home  city,  Columbus,  Ind.  I  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration some  correspondence  upon  these  items  and  some  dat4i  taken 
from  the  official  8tatisti(;s  showing  the  operation  and  eft'ect  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  and  also  the  extent  of  the  leather  industry  in  the  United 
States.  I  earnestly  pray  that  the  committee  will  put  these  items  on 
the  free  list. 

Here  is  an  industry  in  which  millions  of  capital  is  invested,  and 
thousands  of  bands  employed.  It  furnishes"a  market  for  and  consumes 
nearly  all  the  hides  produced  in  our  country;  it  is  making  a  brave,  self- 
reliant  light  for  the  world's  trade  in  leather  and  the  manufactures  of 
leather,  and  it  is  a  great  hardship  that  it  should  be  obliged  to  support 
a  few  sporadic  grease  factories  in  their  spasmodic  efforts  to  supply  the 
trade. 

There  was  an  effort  to  get  these  items  placed  upon  the  free  list  when 
the  present  tariff  law  was  enacted.  Statements  were  then  made  by 
those  who  have  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  controversy, 
and  I  ask  that  you  consider  also  the  statements  then  made  before  your 
committee,  as  well  as  those  taken  by  the  Finance  Committee  at  the 
Senate  hearings.  I  think  these  statements  conclusively  show  that  all 
the  items  mentioned  by  me  should  be  duty  free. 

GROUND  SUMAC, 

Imports  in  1892, 10,822,614  pounds;  value,  $225,821;  duties,  $43,200, 
equal  19.16  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Large  quantities  of  sumac  are  pro- 
duced in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  This  domestic  sumac  is  used 
in  making  the  coarser  grades  of  leather,  but  can  not  be  used  in  the 
finer  grades.  The  sumac  imported  comes  from  Italy,  and  is  used  in  the 
finer  grades  of  leather.  There  is  no  competition  between  the  imported 
and  domestic  article,  and  no  injury  would  result  to  the  latter  if  ground 
sumac  were  made  free.  Dried  sumac  (nnground)  comes  in  free  under 
paragi'Jii)!!  500  of  the  tariff. 

COD  OIL. 

This  article  was  free  when  imported  from  Canada  under  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  prior  to  the  abrogation  of  certain  articles  of  that  treaty 
which  i)rovided  for  free  entry  offish  and  fish  products  from  the  Dominion 
or  from  Prince  Edward  Island  (see  section  2506  Revised  Statutes). 
It  is  now  dutiable  under  paragraph  46  of  the  tariff  at  8  cents  per  gal- 
lon. Its  present  market  value  in  Halifax  is  24  cents  per  gallon,  so  that 
the  proFent  duty  is  equal  to  33J  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  should  be  free, 
as  an  article  used  in  dressing  and  stuffing  leather.  Imports  of  whale 
and  fish  oils  in  1892  wore  99,278  gallons;  value,  $26,377;  duties, 
$7,941.90;  equal  to  30.11  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  medicinal  cod-liver  oil,  which  pays  15  cents  per  gallon  ^ 
duty.  Tlie  cod  oil  used  by  tanners  is  made  from  cod  livers  and  other ' 
oilal  of  codfish,  but  is  allowed  to  become  rancid  and  is  unfit  f»r  other 
than  manufacturing  purposes. 

BROWN  GREASE  OR  WOOL  GREASE  OR  DEGRAS. 

This  article  is  produced  to  a  limited  extent  in  Rhode  Island  but, 
manufacturers  have  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  foieign  supply.  Im- 
ports in  1892,  8,676,096  pounds;  value,  $194,464;  duties,  at  one-half 
cent  per  pound,  $43,385,  equal  to  22.31  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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This  is  a  higher  rate  than  that  imposed  upon  perfumed  grease  or 
enflearage  pomade,  which  is  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It 
should  be  expressly  included  in  the  provision  for  grease  and  oils  used 
iu  stuffing  and  dressing  leatiier,  paragraph  599. 

The  revenue  derived  from  it  is  insignificant.  Sod  oil  or  French 
degras  is  now  admitted  free  under  a  decision  of  the  board  of  general 
appraisers. 

TALLOW. 

The  imports  of  tallow  in  1893  were  only  25,906  pounds,  upon  which 
there  was  a  duty  collected  of  $259.60.  The  exports  in  the  same  year 
were  89,780,000  pounds,  valued  at  $4,425,030.    There  is,  therefore,  no 

object  in  a  protective  or  any  duty  on  tallow. 

» 

LEATHER. 

The  value  of  leather  exported  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
$10,518,363,  and  of  manufactures  of  leather  $2,311,530,  making  a  total 
of  $12,829,893. 


Columbus,  Ind,,  February  9, 1S9S, 

Dkar  Sir:  There  has  in  the  past  three  months  been  an  advance  on  cod  oil  of  about 
20  per  eenty  and  on  American  j^reases,  with  which  foreign  degras  competes,  of  from 
60  to  100  per  cent.  The  tremendons  advance  iu  prices  on  these* materials  that  are  in 
sneh  i^eiicral  use  by  tanners  is  making  it  very  difficult  to  secure  fair  profits  iu  our 
line  of  trade. 

We  are,  of  coitrse,  endeavoring  t-o  get  some  advance  on  finished  leather  fully  in 
keeping  with  the  advance  made  on  hides,  oils,  tallow,  degrtis,  sumac,  and  other  tan- 
ning mateiials.  Most  of  the  imported  sumac  comes  from  Sicily,  and  we  believe  the 
duty  now  is  $7.50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  the  ])rice  in  New  York  at  this  time  is 
162  to  $65,  while  the  price  of  the  American  product  is  $36  to  $38  at  Lynchburg  or 
Bichmond,  and  the  facts  are  that  the  Sicily  sumac  does  not  really  compete  with  the 
Aoicrican  product,  and  tanners  now  using  Sicily  must  continue  to  i\o  so  to  get  the 
results  refittireil,  which  they  can  not  with  the  domestic  article,  and  the  duty  does 
not  benefit  the  price  of  the  domestic  article.  In  fact,  since  the  passage  of  the 
IfcKinley  law  increasing  the  duty  on  Sicily,  Sicily  sumac  has  advanced  considerably 
and  tb^  domestic  article  has  declined  fully  as  much.  The  reasons  therefore  we  do 
Dot  attempt  to  explain,  but  the  fact  remains  the  same. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  MooNBY  &  Sons. 


Columbus,  Ind.,  February  SO,  1893, 

Dkar  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Messrs.  George  H.  Leonard  &,  Co., 
2'>1  Pnrehaae  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  large  importers  of  ood  bil,  and  also  dealers  in 
domestic  fish  oils,  from  which  we  ((uote  as  follows: 

*'Thc  present  duty  on  Newfoundland  cod  oil  is  8  cen&s  per  wine  gallon,  which,  it 
certainly  seenLH  t<>  us,  should  be  cither  reduced  or  removed,  as  thi.i  year,  in  order  to 
k«^p  pace  with  the  growing  demaud  for  pure  cod  oil,  we  have  already  had  to  import 
fuHy  three- fourth-H  of  all  the  cod  oil  we  have  had,  and  the  duty  we' have  paid  this 
year  in  froni^$.'VKrK  0  to  $35,000  on  that  article  alone.  It  is  now  so  high  that  what 
littb*  there  is  in  Newfoundland  is  now  held  at  45  cents  per  gallon,  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton, duty  paid.'* 

During  the  past-  two  or  three  years  the  average  price  of  pure  Newfoundland  cod 
oU  htut  tieen  about  32  to  34  ceutM,  and  this  advance  means  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
leather  of  at  least  1  cent  per  ptmnd,  so  you  can  readily  see  that  the  oo:isumer  of 
this  leather  is  going  to  pay  this  duty,  if  we  can  possible  get  him  to  do  so.  This  is 
another  case  of  where  the  foreigner  does  not  pay  the  tax,  but  the  domestic  con- 
«iim  'r  must  and  does. 
Youra,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  MooNBT  &  Sons. 
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Boston,  September  19, 189S. 

Dkar  Bir:  YoiiT  favor  of  September  16  is  received,  and  I  note  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Hon.  George  W.  Cooper  to  place  cod  oil,  degras,  Sicily  samac,  etc.^  on 
the  free  list.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  assist  Mr.  Cooxier  in  this  laudable  undertaking. 
Three  years  ago,  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  being  framed,  it  was  proposed  to  put 
wool  dogras  on  the  free  list,  and  I  think  it  was  so  voted  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  but  Senator  Allison,  of  Rhode  Island,  expecting  that  some  of  the  woolen 
mills  in  his  State  would  put  in  plants  to  make  it,  proposed  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound,  which,  as  xlegras  was  then  worth  abont  2^  cents  a  pound,  exporter's 
value,  would  have  quadrupled  the  duty  on  this  product.'  Mr.  Andrew  G.  Webster, 
of  Boston,  went  with  me  to  Washington,  where  we  had  a  hearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  in  regard  to  this  matter,  Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island, 
being  the  strong  advocate  of  the  duty,  and  abetted  therein  by  Messrs.  JeroHie 
Marble  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  at  that  time  made  the  most  extrav- 
agant and  nn warranted  statements  as  to  their  ability  to  supply  the  tanners 
of  the  United  States  in  event  of  the  duty  being  placed  on  the  product.  We 
were  able  to  show  that  where  one  workfiigmau  would  be  employed  in  pro- 
ducing this  product  one  hundred  workingmen  who  handled  it  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  leather  would  be  adversely  affected,  say  nothing  about  the  in 
creased  cost  to  the  consumer  of  leathers  in  which  this  article  was  used.  We  were 
also  able  to  show  that  all  degras  which  had  been  produced  by  this  concern  had  not 
been  of  good  merchantable  quality,  and  that  many  of  their  statements  could  be  read- 
ily controverted.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Mr.  Aldrioh  in  the  committee, 
his  associates,  after  hearing  the  evidence  which  we  produced,  recommended  that 
instead  of  putting  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  degras,  that  they  offer  ns  a  com- 
promise of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  which  compromise  we  subsequently  accepted, 
believing  that  it  was  better  to  have  saved  for  the  leather  fraternity  one-half  cent 
per  pound  on  the  great  amount  of  degras  which  they  were  using  than  to  refuse  this 
concession.  The  history  of  the  production  of  degras  in  this  country  has  been  a 
marked  failure.  Although  the  duty  was  increased  from  10  per  cent  up  to  one-half 
cent  per  pound,  or  say  doubled,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  price  hjis  steadily  fallen, 
and  American  producers  have  fallen  out  of  the  race;  Messrs.  Marble,  in  particular, 
who,  we  understand,' after  making  this  savage  fight  for  the  duty,  and  adding  to  tlie 
price  of  degras  in  this  country,  have  withdrawn  from  the  manufacture  of  the  same 
altogether.  We,  therefore,  think  that  in  the  matter  of  degras  there  will  be  little  or 
no  oppositiox^  to  a  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  duty. 
Yoon,  truly, 

FBEDsaic  W.  Clarkk. 
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POTTERY. 

8eh«d«l6  B.-90etMf. 

Satubdat,  September  16^  1893. 

RAXKMERT  OF  HOH.  OSOBOX  P.  TimBC;  OF  EAST  UVXBPOOL,  OHIO. 

Mr.  LnBT.  Mr.  Ghainnan  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  Saturday  afternoon  andi  that  there  are  a  number 
of  gentlemen  here  representing  the  pottery  interest,  both  manufacturers 
and  pottery  workers,  and  in  yiew  of  the  further  fact  that  we  are  now 
half  an  honr  later  than  the  time  when  we  expected  to  begin,  and  also 
for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  well,  I  will  cut  out  much  of  what  I  had  to 
say  in  the  beginning  and  let  it  go  into  the  report  for  consideration  in 
future. 

I  have  here  the  tarifT  bills  for  the  last  ten  years  in  regard  to  pottery. 
I  will  not  consume  your  time  with  this,  but  will  come  down  to  a  reca- 
pitulation of  all  those  bills  and  measures  which  I  have  prepared  in  a 
tabulated  form. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  to  put  these  manufactured  articles 
into  tabulated  form  seriatim  by  reason  of  the  different  expressions 
used.  One  bill  will  change  the  nomenclature  used  or  make  a  different 
schedule.  By  the  act  of  1890  the  duty  on  lowest  grade  is  25  per  cent; 
the  act  of  1883  was  20  per  cent;  the  Tariff  Commission  recommended 
20  per  cent;  the  Senate  bill  was  20  per  cent;  the  Mills  bill  was  20  per 
cent,  and  the  latter  bill  in  addition  allowed  a  crate  and  package  duty 
which  made  really  10  per  cent  more. 

Crentlemeo,  I  appear  before  you  to  consider  the  conditions  of  a  legiti- 
mate industry.  Permit  me  to  preflEuse  what  I  desire  to  present  by  a  few 
aDegations  related  to  the  subject.  I  believe  high  wages  are  due  to 
other  causes  than  high  tariffs.  Kew  country,  workmen  more  efiQcient, 
opportunity  for  labor  more  diversified,  supply  of  labor  not  so  frequently 
in  excess  of  demand  are  prime  causes. 

The  general  tendency  of  wages  is  downward  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  as  the  demand  for  labor  by  reason  of  improved  methods  and 
machinery  decreaaes.  Hence  the  efforts  of  labor  organizations  to  keep 
up  the  price. 

I  do  not  believe  competition  is  the  greatest  factor  in  lowering  prices 
below  what  they  were  in  the  fifty's.  Improved  methods  and  machinery 
have  done  more  than  competition.  A  luxe  is  soon  reached  where  com- 
petition must  cease  if  the  industry  is  to  exist,  but  new  methods  and 
machinery  are  introduced,  the  price  falls  still  lower,  and  yet  the  industry 
prospers  and  often  more  than  before.  I  believe  that  imports  should 
be  80  levied  that  those  industries  that  are  at  a  disadvantage  by  reason 
of  conditions  being  against  them  should  be  favored  to  the  extent  not 
to  gire  a  monopoly  for  protection's  sake  but  sufficient  to  mark  the  line 
of  Uie  production  eost  in  the  old  country  and  the  new.  Less  than  this 
is  an  injustice  to  those  connected  in  anyway  with  such  an  industry. 
Mere  than  thia  is  an  equal  iiijustice  to  our  American  consumers.  We 
ahoold  be  just  to  both. 
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//  The  declaration  in  favor  of  a  tariflf "  sufficient  to  meet  the  expend- 
l^tures  of  the  Government  economically  administered''  does  not  admit  of 
the  assumption  that  it  is  a  pledge  or  obligation  to  close  American  fac- 
tories and  make  American  tramps  for  the  sole  purpose  only  of  makings 
European  plutocrats  richer.  Kot  at  all.  And  in  view  of  the  ffwst  that 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Government  Ve  must  raise  about  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  that  under  present  conditions 
there  will  likely  be  a  deficit  of  about  fifty  million  dollars,  it  is  evident 
that  legitimate  industries  can  be  granted  sufficient  duty  rate  to  equal- 
ize fully  the  production  cost,  if  they  but  demonstrate  what  that  is, 
or  that  the  necessity  exists  by  reason  of  a  marked  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production,  and  providing  such  rate  does  not  deprive  consum- 
ers of  the  benefit  of  active  foreign  competition. 

Tariff  Acts  and  Tariff  Bills  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  Ebla- 
tive  to  the  art  and  industry  of  pottbry. 

the  morrill  tariff  law  in  force  previous  to  1883. 

[Tariiroompilatioii,  1884.] 

On  stoneware,  above  the  capacity  of  10  gaUons,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  brown  earthenware  and  common  stoneware,  stoneware  not  ornamented,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

On  chiua,  porcelain,  and  Parian  ware,  gilded,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any 
manner,  50  per  c«nt  ad  valorem. 

On  china,  porcelain,  and  Parian  ware,  plain  white  and  not  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner, 45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  other  earthen,  stone,  or  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  edged,  printed, 
painted,  dipped,  or  cream -colored,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  and  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

The  Tariff  Commission  apx>ointed  under  act  of  Congress  approved 
May  15,  1882,  submitted  their  report  December  4, 1882,  and  in  that 
report  recommended  a  general  reduction  of  about  20 or  21  per  cent  on  an 
average  taiiff  of  47  per  cent  (the  old  Morrill  law,  just  read),  but  it 
did  not  recommend  a  reduction  on  pottery  ware,  as  very  generally  sup- 
posed. On  the  contrary,  on  pages  12  and  13  of  Eeport  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  volume  1,  this  statement  appears: 

On  white  and  printed  earthenware  and  on  white  and  decorated  china,  porcelain, 
and  Parian  ware  the  Commission  recommends  an  increase  of  duty  in  each  instance 
of  15  per  cent  and  also  a  change  in  the  wording  of  the  schedule,  which,  it  is  believed, 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  describing  the  articles  subject  to  duty. 

The  Commission  also  states,  on  page  13,  that  this  recommendation  is 
only  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  by  reason  of  the  f9»ct  that 
they  also  recommend  the  abolition  of  duties  on  packages,  inland  freights, 
charges,  and  commissions,  which  they  state  was  made  apparent  by  all 
statements  to  them  to  be  equal  to  10  per  cent. 

THE  MORRILL  TARIFF  LAW  OF  1883. 

[Tariff  compilation,  1884.] 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1883,  the  bill  known  as  the  "Morrill  blU^ 
(as  was  also  the  act  that  preceded  it)  was  passed,  which  somewhal 
changed  the  classification  but  allowed  the  following  duties: 

On  stoneware  above  the  capaoity  of  10  gallons,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
On  brown  eartiienware,  common  stone  and  stoneware,  not  ornamented,  25  per  oen 
ad  valorem. 
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On  chins,  poroelain,  Pftrian,  and  bisqae,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware  inclnd- 
toff  plaqnee,  omamentSy  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  printed,  or  gilded,  or 
otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  china,  porcelain,  Parian,  and  bisque  ware,  plain  white  and  not  ornamented  or 
decorated  in  any  manner,  56  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockerv  ware,  white,  glazed,  or  edged,  composed 
of  earthy  or  mineral  substances  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  lor  in  this  act, 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

THE  PROPOSED  MILLS  BILL  OF  1888. 
(TlMJirxBtos,  pftget  6  and  t,  oompazing  act  of  1883  and  the  Hilli  bUL] 

The  tariff  as  placed  by  the  law  in  force  in  1883,  or  a  5  per  cent  increase, 
as  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  was  too  low.  This  fact 
was  clearly  recognized  by  Mr.  MDls  in  his  bill,  which  passed  the  Honse 
only,  when  he  proposed  to  increase  it,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
placed  the  following  rates,  and  a  crate  and  package  duty,  the  Commis- 
sion said,  equaled  10  pe):  cent: 

On  common  hrown  earthenware  and  common  stone  ware  and  cruclhles,  20  per  cent 
ad  yalorem. 

On  decorated  ware,  or  ware  ornamented  in  any  way,  including  toys,  etc.^  includ- 
ing china,  porcelain,  and  Parian,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  plain  white  and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

On  aU  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  elazed,  or  edged,  composed 
of  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  not  speciaUy  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  each  classification  a  orate  and  package  duty  equal  to  10  per  cent  was  proposed 
in  addition. 

THE  PBOPOSED  SENATE  BILL,  OR  MILLS  BILL  (H.  S.  9051),  AS  AMENDED 

BY  THE  SENATE. 

[Tiftieth  CongroBS.] 

Brown  earthenware,  common  stoneware,  and  stoneware  not  decorated,  20  per  cent. 

China,  porcelain,  and  Parian  ware,  gilded,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner, 55  per  cent. 

China,  porcelain,  Parian  and  bisque  ware,  plain  white  and  not  decorated  in  any 
manner,  50  per  cent. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  gilded,  edged,  printed,  painted, 
dipped,  or  cream-colored,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  and  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  60  per  cent. 

COMPABISON   OF  BATES  BECOHMENDED  BY  MILLS  BILL  AND  SENATE 

BILL  BOTH  IN  1888. 

Semaie  MU  (no  craU  and  piickage  duty  al-  \  Mills  hill  {crate'and  package  duty  added), 

lowed). 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Common  stoneware,  etc 20  20 

Common  stoneware,  etc \ 

30 

50 

Decorated  and  ornamented  ware,  in-  1 10 

eluding  china,  porcelain,  etc.  |  — 

60 

(40 

10 


Decorated  and  ornamented  ware,  in- 
vading china,  porcelain,  etc 55 


Plain  white  and  not  ornamented  or 
decorated,  etc 60 


All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery 
ware,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral 
•abetaace,  not  provided  for 60 


Plain  white  and  not  ornamented  or 
decorated,  etc. 

AH  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery 
ware,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substance,  not  provided  for. 


< 


50 

(40 

10 
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THE  TARIFF  LAW  OF  1890. 
[Preftent  law.  ] 

Followed  in  the  main  tlie  same  general  classification  as  the  law  of 
188:3,  but  made  two  residuum  clauses  or  rates  where  that  of  1883  had 
but  one. 

It  placed  a  duty  on  common  brown  earthenware,  stoneware,  and  crucibles,  not 
ornamented  or  decorated,  of  25  per  e«ut  ad  valorem. 

On  china,  porcelain,  Parian,  bisqnc,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  inclndlng 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  tinted,  stained,  enameled, 
printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise  decora' ed  or  ornamented,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  plain  white  and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manneri  56  per  oent  ad 
valorem. 

RESIDUUM  CLAUSES. 

All  other  china,  porcelain,  Parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  and 
manufactures  of  the  same  by  whatsoever  desij^nation  or  name  known,  etc.,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  if  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  maimer,  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

If  not  ornamented  or  decorated,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  the  nomenclature  exactly  in  tabular  form, 
concisely. 

Table  showing  tariff  rates  on  earthenware  in  lawe  before  188$^  in  law  of  188S,  a» proposed 
by  Mills  hill,  its  Senate  amendment  in  act  of  XSyO,  its  Senate  amendment,  and  aspro- 
posed  hy  the  Tariff  Commission  of  1S8S. 


1.  Stoneware  above  tHe  capacity  of  10  gallons  (and  "  cm 
clble8,"aotofl8«)) 


! 


2.  Brown  earthenware,  oonunon  stoneware,  and  stone 
ware  not  decorated 


3.  China,  porcelain,  and  Parian  ware,  and  bisque,  includ- 
ing plaq 
ftted  in  any  manner 


iaqnes,  etc.,  1883,  gilded,  ornamented,  or  deco- 


ra! 


4.  China,  porcelain,  and  Parian  ware,  and  bisque,  1883, 

plain  white,  and  not  decorated  in  any  manner* 

5.  All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  orockerr  ware,  white,' 

gilded,  edged,  printed,  painted,  dipped  or  cream  col- 
ored,  composea  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  andr 

not  otherwise  provided  for J 

McKinley  laW— Clauses  3  and  4  combined  thus : 

China,  Parian,  porcelain,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and 
crockery  ware,  including  plaques,  ornaments,  to^s, 
charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  tinted,  stain- 
ed, enameled,  printed,  gildea,  or  otherwise  deco- 
rated or  ornamented  in  any  manner 

If  plain  white,  and  not  ornamented  or  decorated 

In  any  manner 

Residuum  clause,  divided :  All  other  china,  porcelain, 
Parian,  bisque,  eivthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware, 
and  manufactures  of  the  same,  by  whatsoever  desig- 
nation known  in  the  trade,  including  lava  tips  fur 
burners,  not  speoiallv provided  for  m  this  act;  if 

ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner 

If  not  ornamented  or  decorated 


I 
& 


20 


25 


50 


45 


40 


i 
a 

U 

fa" 

■§ 

H 


20 


25 


65 


eo 


55 


•a 


20 


25 


60 


65 


55 


C3 

« 
1^ 


20 
10 


30 
20 
10 


30 
50 
10 


60 
40 
10 


50 
40 
10 


60 


a 


I... 


\    20 


\    55 


\    50 


50 


s 


25 


25 


60 


55 


60 


60 
55 


60 
56 


'6 

gi 

5g 


0 
^ 


25 


55 


60 


50 


•In  Mills  bill  there  was  added  class  of  "  white  granite,  commcm  ware,"  etc.,  at  35  per  cent. 
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I  could  Dot  get  a  copy  of  the  Morrison  bill,  but  it  did  not  recommend 
but  a  slight  reduction  on  pottery  ware,  and  not  a  20  per  cent  horizontal 
cut  on  all  grades  of  ware,  only  a  slight  per  cent  reduction. 

This  table  shows  conclusively  that  for  twenty  years  it  has  been 
recognized  by  all,  irrespective  of  party,  who  have  considered  this  sub- 
ject, that  justice  and  right  demands  this  industry  receive  recognition. 
It  also  shows  that  all  these  acts  or  proposed  acts  vary  in  amounts  or 
rates  but  little,  and  all  cluster  round  the  general  average  rate  of  55  per 
cent,  varying  but  little  either  way. 

UNFORTUNATE  EPISODES  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 
"To  err  is  hamaii;  to  forgive  divine." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  apologize  for  wrong,  or  to  disguise  any  of  the 
facts  known  to  me  in  connection  with  this  industry.  Why  should  it 
be  f  The  past  in  an  open  book  that  may  be  read  and  known  by  all 
men.  Local  troubles  have  occurred  in  this  industry  as  in  others,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  better  feeling  is  sure  to  exist  between  manu- 
facturers and  their  employes  when  the  latter  are  well  p^d,  I  am  unable 
to  explain  why  a  reduction  of  wages  of  about  10  per  cent  was  made  in 
1877,  or  why,  after  an  increase  of  protection,  a  reduction  of  about  8  per 
cent  was  mside in  1883.  Having  no  information  as  to  why  such  was  done, 
I  can  offer  no  explanation.  Neither  do  I  attempt  to  justify  the  lockout, 
in  East  Liverpool,  of  1882.  I  certainly  am  opposed,  most  uncomprom- 
isingly, to  such  actions,  but  as  to  the  real  reasons  that  inspired  such 
action  in  either  instance,  those  responsible  therefor  alone  know  best. 
Uowever,  that  such  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  injustice  thereby 
done,  is  no  cause  for  retaliation,  as  no  number  of  wrongs  ever  made  a 
right.  Let  right  toward  the  industry  prevail,  while  we  indulge  the 
hope  that  similar  mistakes  will  not  again  occur. 

KNOLIBH  PRICES  PAID  TO  LABOR  GOMPABED  WITH  AMERICAN  PRICES. 

Prices  paid  by  John  Edwards  &  Sons,  of  Staffordshire,  for  white 
granite*,  cable  6hai)e.  (This  firm  manufactures  almost  exclusively  for 
the  American  trade.)  JSnglish  sizes  are  generally  one  size  smaller  than 
in  America.  The  comparison  is  with  American  prices,  both  being  fur- 
nished me  by  a  reliable  practical  potter  who  has  worked  ten  years  in 
this  country  and  fifteen  years  in  En.^land  just  previous  to  coming  here. 


Otrrcred  dishes. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Sooco  tarwBS,  standt 


Do 

Ottmben,  jollied. 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dlthcs,  flafSmi  bakcn' 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Size. 


6b 

7*8 

8'a 

9'8 


9*8 
6*8 
08 

6'8 

6'8 
12*8 

24'b 
30*8 
36*8 
42'8 

2* 
3 
4 
6 


in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 


English 
price. 


FtT  doz. 
$0.66 
.72 
.78 
.84 
.72 
Not  given. 
.66 
.72 
.M 
.60 
.54 
.42 
.36 
.30 
.  26 
.26 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 


American 
price. 


JPtrdoz. 

$1.00 

1.05 

1.15 

1.30 

Kot  given. 

Not  given. 

.00 

1.00 

Not  given. 

Not  given. 

.70 

.55 

.45 

.42 

.86 

.30 

.10 

.10 

.11 

.12 


*Jiig8  are  over  a  aise  larger  here  than  in  England. 
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Size. 

Engrlish 
piiro. 

Per  doz. 
$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.20 

.ao 
.:i2 
.:]0 

2.64 

2.40 

2.16 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

t.02 

1.32 

.32 

.36 

.42 

.68 

.82 

American 
price. 

Dishea,  flat  and  bakera* 

6  in. 

7  in. 

8  in. 

9  in. 

10  in. 

11  in. 

12  in. 
14     in. 
16    in. 

6'8 

9's 

l'« 

2'8 

3'b 

4'8 

o's 
6'b 

7'8 
8'8 
9'8 

lO's 

Per  doz. 
fQ.13 
14 

Do 

Do 

.16 

Do 

.18 

Do 

.20 

Do 

.22 

Do / 

24 

Do 

.32 

I>o 

.40 

Wash  bowls 

Kot  given. 

Not  given. 

2.80 

Do 

SLoD  lars 

Do 

2.60 

Do 

3. 26 

.12 

Do 

.13 

.14 

Do 

.16 

.16 

Do 

.18 

.22 

Do 

.26 

'^.» 

SftQCen  6..... 

Sin. 
4  in. 
6  in. 
6  in. 
Tin. 

.48 

Do 

.60 

.96 

Do 

1.08 

1.20 

*Perdozenof  12. 

§,Per  60  dozen. 


f  And  a  fraction. 


t  Made  l>elow  list— list  4|. 
B  Per  12  dozen. 


Note. — American  prices  in  almost  every  branch  are  much  higher,  hut  local  con- 
ditions ffovem  certain  articles  at  certain  places,  just  as  in  England,  and  the  prices 
paid  at  East  Liverpool  are  below  the  American  list  price  on  wash  bowls  (9's)  plates 
7-iuch  ewers' (9's)flat  dishes,  nappies,  slopjars,  soup  tureens,  and  cups,  which  latter  are 
made  in  one  or  two  establishments  at  a  fraction  less  than  the  English  price.  Prices 
lower  on  About  8  of  the  kinds  of  ware  out  of  the  48  kinds  on  the  list.  The  list 
price  for  mold  makers  in  America  is  $2.50,  but  they  are  paid  $3  per  day. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  table  shows  the  wages  to  be  very  much  higher 
in  this  country.  In  order,  however,  to  be  more  comprehensive,  I  will 
submit  a  table  that  I  think  very  nearly  correct,  and  which  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  just  submitted;  except  it  shows  the  wages 
per  day  instead  of  by  the  sizes  or  dozens. 

Earnings  per  day  at  above  prices  in  England  and  America,  other  l>ranches  aUo  included — 

day  men. 


Dippers 

Kllumen 

Firemen 

Odd  men 

Take-off  from  dippers  (women) 

Slip  makers  or  day  pressmen 

Mold  carriers  (boys) 

Ware  finishen  (women,  piecework) 

Engineers 

Stampers  (women) 

Warenousemen 

Warehouse  women 

Packers 

Dish  makers,  average 

Plate  makers,  average 

Cup  makers,  average 

Saocermakers,  average 

Hold  makers 

Pressmen,  hollow  ware 


England, 
per  day. 


1.25 
.24 
.36 

1.50 

1.26 

.36 

1.75 


$1.92 

1.20 

2.40 

.0(L 

.48* 

to  1.75 


to 
to 


48 
75 


40 
60 


to  2.00 
.50 

to  2. 

to 

to  2.40 
*2. 50 
*2.00 
*2.00 
*1.75 
•3.  00 
*1.00 


America, 
per  day. 


$1.10 
1.35 
2.50 


1.60 

.50 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

.60 

2.00 


to  3.33 

to  3.00 

to  3.00 

1.50 

.75 
to  2.00 
to  1.00 
to  1. 50 
to  2.00 

.75 
to  2.00 
to  .75 
to  2.50 

tts.oo 

t;2.50 

tJ3.00 

t2.60 

ts.oo 

t2.25 


*  Nine  hours. 


t  Ten  hours. 


J  Prices  paid  at  East  Liverpool  are  below  their  list  price 
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MATERIALS  USED  AND  DUTY  THEREON, 

[Act  of  1890.] 
BODIES. 

Ball  clftT,  imported  from  England,  $1.50  per  ton. 

China  clay,  or  kaolin,  $3  per  ton. 

Flint,  ground,  free. 

Feldspar,  ground,  free. 

Ozida  of  cobalt,  to  atain  blue  to  make  whiter,  30  cents  per  pound. 

GLAZES. 

Kaolin,  $3  per  ton. 

Feldspar,  me. 

Borax,  erude,  3  cents  per  pound;  refined,  5  cents  per  pound. 

Boracic  acid,  5  cents  per  pound. 

Flint,  fr«e. 

Whiting,  i  cent  per  pound. 

White  &ad,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Oxide  of  tin,  4  cents  per  pound. 

Oxide  of  zinc,  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Oxide  of  cobaJt,  30  cento  per  pound. 

Colors  are  largely  oxides  of  cobalt,  copper,  etc. 

DOmtRXNGBS  IN  VAYOB  OV  THE  ENGLISH  MANUFACTUBER  (APPROXIMATE). 

Plant  equipped  ready  to  run  costs  in  America  about  one-seyenth  more. 

Interest  on  capital  in  plant  and  on  running  capital :  four  and  one  half  per  cent  in 
England,  6  per  cent  here. 

Materials,  including  freight  and  dray  age :  Body  about  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  here, 
glaaes  about  45  to  60  per  cent,  varying  by  reason  of  location,  etc. 

Labor  cost  above  foreign  countries,  including  also  clerical  help,  salesmen,  and  ex- 
nenses:  No  positive  information ;  variously  estimated  from  75  to  125  per  cent  (varia- 
Sle  by  reason  of  conditions) ;  probably  near  200  per  cent  higher  than  in  Germany. 

Loss  by  breakage  and  discarded  ware:  Three  or  four  times  greater  than  England. 

Proportionate  cost  of  finished  product :  Labor,  about  66|  per  cent  (more  if  much 
experimenting  done) ;  material,  ZS^  per  cent.    Total,  100  per  cent. 

FUCBS  OF    OBDINABY  GRANITE  WARE,  DECORATED,  AND    PBICB  OF 

SAME  GRADE  OF  FOBEIGN  WABE. 

[An  iUustration.l 

What  the  Belling  price  of  the  varioas  kinds  of  ware  and  the  profits  I 
know  not,  but  will  state  what  I  know  as  to  present  prices  on  a  certain 
grade. 

White  granite,  decorated,  complete  dinner  set  of  164  pieces $18. 00 

Wbito  granite,  decorated,  complete  tea  set  of  58 pieces 7.50 

Tea  set  almost  similar  to  above,  made  by  another  firm,  price  quoted  customer.      7. 50 
White  granite,  same  as  last  mentioned,  foreign  ware,  bought  within  a  few 
days 5.50 

GENERAL   ESTIMATE    OF    THE    EXTENT    OF   THE    INDUSTBY    IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

[Not  offioisL] 

The  city  of  East  Liverpool  has  twenty-eight  pottery  establishments 
and  two  large  mills  for  grinding  fiint  that  represent,  including  value  of 
building  sites,  etc,  a  total  investment  of  three  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollayrs. 

The  immense  output  in  quantity  and  tonnage  of  these  twenty-eight 
fiMstoiies  can  be  better  grasx)ed  by  the  statement  of  a  table  I  here  sub- 
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mit,  showing  the  number  of  cars  and  tonnage  for  each  month  during 
the  year  ending  April  1, 1892. 

Number  of  oara  and  tonnage  received  and  tent  out  of  Eaat  Liverpool  for  the  year  ^ending 

April  1,  1892, 


Month. 


188L 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Korember 

Deoonber 

1892. 

January 

February 

Karch 

Total 


Forwarded. 


Cars.     Tons 


449 

682 
650 
477 
614 
670 
614 
621 
431 


381 
443 
652 


0,084 


4,946 
6,111 
5,250 
4,021 
4,811 
5,648 
5,888 
4,335 
8,218 


2,730 
8,9U 
6,175 


66,006 


BeoeiTed. 


Cars. 


692 
810 
683 
640 
681 
816 
1,027 
934 
683 


611 
696 
736 


8,817 


Tons. 


9,685 
12,158 
9,589 
9,084 
10,302 
12,470 
16, 7U 
15,440 
10,480 


6,633 

8,771 

10,199 


131,464 


This  table  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  freight  book  of  the  0.  &  P.  R.  R. 
Co.  (was  secured  for  another  purpose  more  than  a  year  ago),  and  there- 
fore does  not  represent  the  shipments  by  river  which  may  be  fairly 
placed  at  one-third  as  much  as  that  by  rail.  The  outgoing  freight  is 
almost  entirely  the  product  of  the  potteries.  The  annual  output  almost 
two  years  ago  was  placed  at  $2,500,000  according  to  the  most  accurate 
estimates  that  could  be  made.  It  is  in  nil  probability  in  excess  of  that 
amount  now.  The  total  aggregate  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  was  esti- 
mated at  that  time  at  $11,127,^)0,  and  the  population  about  15,000. 
This  is  to-day  the  center  of  the  industry  (while  there  are  six  others  of 
various  grades  in  the  country),  and  may  be  considered  as  representijig 
in  extent  slightly  more  than  one- third  of  the  entire  industry  (about  80 
all  told)  in  the  United  States,  Trenton,  N".  J.,  representing  nearly  one- 
third,  and  other  establislunents  throughout  the  country  approximately 
one-third!  Taking  this  as  a  basis  for  our  estimate,  and  assuming  the 
value  of  the  output  of  the  other  two-thirds  is  proportionately  as  great 
as  that  of  East  Liverpool,  we  find  the  total  value  of  the  annual  output 
of  the  entire  industry  in  this  country  to  be  between  seven  and  a  half 
and  eight  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

In  East  Liverpool  about  3,500  people  are  connected  with  the  indus- 
try, and  following  out  the  same  proportion  as  above,  assuming  that  to 
be  one-third  of  the  entire  number  engaged  in  the  industry,  it  makes 
the  whole  number  10,500  people.  In  the  light  of  this  showing  and 
other  facts  that  have  been  presented,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  pre- 
sumption to  say  the  industry  is  worthy  of  both  consideration  andi>re«- 
ervation. 


POTTma   INTERESTS    IN  aEBMANY  AND  THEIE  EXTENT. 

The  Germans  had  made  considerable  progress,  as  compared  with  most 
other  nations,  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Within  the  last 
half  century  the  industry  in  Germany  has  received  a  fresh  impetus. 
The  German  clays  are  regarded  as  superior,  and  they  have  progressed 
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until  to-day  **Kannenbackerland"  comprises  nine  busy  villages  with 
populations  of  2,000  to  3,500  ea^^b. 

The  great  commercial  centers  of  this  conntry  being  generally  either 
seaboard  towns  or  accessible  by  water,  and  oc'^ean  freights  cheaper  than 
rail,  the  foreign  manufacturer,  whether  English,  French,  or  German, 
can  ship  his  goods  for  distribution  to  these  centers  cheaper  than  can 
the  manufacturer  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  or  Indiana. 

As  a  jnatter.of  course  the  bulk  of  the  goods  that  reach  this  country 
from  Germany  are  what  is  termed  low-grade  goods;  but,  in  addition  to 
cheap  ocean  A*eights  and  cheap  materisd,  the  German  manufacturer  has 
the  advantage  of  very  low  wages,  probably  50  per  cent  lower  than  is 
paid  in  England  and  about  200  per  cent  lower  than  is  paid  in  this 
country. 

Under  these  conditions  Germany  is  becoming  a  very  formidable  com- 
petitor. In  fact  she  is  formidable  now,  as  she  can  and  does  undersell 
our  home  product.  The  industry  in  America  would  be  in  a  sadly  de- 
moralized condition  to-day  if  Germany  could  manufacture  her  goods  in 
the  quantity  England  does. 

Germany  sees  this  and  is  striving  to  increase  the  quantity  of  her 
output. 

These  I  regard  as  very  important  facts  that  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  for  a  moment  in  the  consideration  of  a  new  measure.  Their  weight 
is  undoubtedly  against  a  reduction. 

Treasury  Department^ 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Washington f  D,  C,  September  14 j  1895, 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  yonrs  of  the  13th  instanty  I  subiuit  below  a  atatemcnt  showing 
the  valae  of  earthenware  imported  from  Germany  during  the  years  1890. 1891,  aua 
1892: 

[Extract  from  Commerce  and  Kavigatioii  of  the  United  States.] 

Importt  of  China,  porcelain,  parian  and  Jnsque,  earthen,  stone  and  crockery  ware. 


Date. 

Page. 

Not  decorated. 

Decorated. 

All  others. 

Total. 

June  30. 1860 

104 
106 
120 

$30,365 
55,955 
63,441 

$1,076,427 
1,379,963 
1,  597, 304 

$51,035 
40, 030 
22,216 

$1, 166, 827 

Jane  30. 1801 

*1, 475, 057 

Jane  30. 1802 

tl,  682, 061 

Total..... 

157,861 

4,052,604 

113,290 

*  Increaae  over  1890  of  $309,230. 
Beep^ctfully,  joxm, 

1 

Increase  ov 

er  1891  of  $2 

07,904. 

Hon.  Geo.  P.  Ikikt. 


Wm.  H.  Pugh, 
Commissioner  of  Ctmtoms. 


Table  shamng  proportion  of  German  ijnpcrtaiions  to  total  importations  for  1S91  and 

1892,  in  value. 


Undecorated 
Becozated.., 
Another 


Total  raloe. 


From  Ger- 
many, 1891. 


$55, 055 

1,379,063 

40,039 


1,475,057 


From  Gcr- 
nmiiy,  1892. 


$63. 441 

1, 507, 304 

22. 216 


1,682,961 


Total  fanportations  from  aU  sources  (ofiBcial  table  of  imports) : 

ini $7,768,550 

8,362,292 
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This  shows  the  German  importation  to  be  now  one-fifth  of  the  total 
im]>ortation,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  $200,000  per  annum. 

And  now  we  come,  as  the  darkey  said,  to  the  core  of  the  melon.  Let 
us  see  if  importation  is  being  checked,  oar  home  consumers  losing  the 
benefits  of  competition  and  the  Government  losing  revenue  by  decreas- 
ing importation.  If  so,  the  rate  should  be  lowered*  Now  striking  the 
difference  between  the  imports  of— 

Plftin  white  and  not  decorated  in  any  manner — 

Imports  in  1891 $1,951,162.25 

Imports  in  1892 1,946,711.43 

Decreased  imports  in  1892 4,440.82 

And  there  is  the  one  single  item  in  the  classification  on  which  there 
has  been  a  decreased  importation. 
What  further* 

Brown  earthen  and  common  stone  ware,  not  ornamented,  shows — 

Imports  in  1892 $66,695.36 

Imports  in  1891 50,963.18 

Increased  imports  in  1892 15,732.18 

What  further  t 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  etc.,  inclading  plaques,  statuettes,  etc.,  painted, 
tinted,  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated,  shows — 

Imports  in  1892 $6,347,058.75 

Imports  in  1891 5,752,186.22 

Increased  imports  in  1892 594^872.53 

Again  I  ask,  what  further f 

Total  earthen,  stone,  and  chinaware  imports,  as  shown  by  this  report  was — 

Total  imports  in  1892 $8,362,292.54 

Total  imports  in  1891 7,768,559.90 

Total  increase  of  imports  in  1892 593,732.64 

Kow,  I  desire  to  point  out  and  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  increased  importation  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  decrease  of 
over  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  of  imports  of  all  kinds  (or 
of  total  imports  dutiable),  as  shown  on  page  123,  and  not  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  general  increase  of  importation.  If  these  conditions  enu- 
merated did  not  obtain,  I  would  not  be  here  before  you  to-day ;  but 
having  investigated  this  subject  to  some  extent,  I  am  fiiUy  persuaded 
of  three  things — that  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  produc- 
tion cost  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer;  that  importation  is  not 
decreasing,  but  increasing,  and  competition  for  benefit  of  consumer 
with  it;  that  the  revenue  to  the  Government  is  increasing  by  reason 
of  the  increased  importation,  not  by  reason  of  the  present  law,  but  in 
spite  of  it: 

These  tables  are  official,  unbiased  testimony,  and  from  .them  and  the 
other  evidence  I  have  submitted  I  make  the  following  deductions  and 
reach  the  following  conclusions,  viz  : 

First.  In  view  of  the  fact,  clearly  shown,  that  production  cost  is  so 
much  higher  in  tl^is  than  in  foreign  countries,  all  materials  and  chem- 
icals us^  in  the  process  of  manufacture  (and  commonly  called  raw 
materials)  should  be  admitted  duty  free  to  enable  the  American  prod- 
uct to  compete  both  at  home  and  abroad  with  the  higher  grades  of 
products  of  the  ceramic  art. 

Second.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  industry  is  both  an  industry 
and  an  art,  for  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  an  art  and  en- 
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titled  to  be  so  considered.  If  a  reduction  of  duty  be  determined  upon^ 
in  the  light  of  these  facts  and  figures,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  in- 
dustry as  an  art,  it  shoald  most  certainly  be  accompanied  by  free  raw 
nateiial  of  all  kinds;  and  such  reduction  should  not  be  in  excess  of^ 
bat  fully  equalized  by  the  redtiction  on  materials. 

I  iortber  recommend  that  in  the  adjustment  of  rates  the  administra- 
tiye  act  allowing  a  crate  and  package  duty  be  not  considered  as  being 
nnjnst,  as  the  undervaluation  of  the  product  made  possible  by  the 
weak  points  in  the  law  more  than  overcomes  or  equalizes  the  crate 
and  package  duty. 

While  disclaiming  aU  desire  to  appear  as  dictating  to  the  very  able 
and  honorable  gentlemen  that  compose  this  committee,  permit  me  only 
to  ask  that  you,  while  remembering  we  are  all  but  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  Great  Potter,  carefully  weigh  all  the  facts  and  consider  the  sub- 
iect  in  the  light  of  the  rightftil  interests  of  a  legitimate  art  and  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Keed.  Is  this  establishment  in  the  district  which  you  represent  f 

Mr.  Ikibt.  Yes,  sir;  East  Liverpool  is  in  my  district. 

Mr.  JtEED.  What  is  about  the  average  rate  of  tariff  taxation  which 
is  put  upon  the  foreign  article? 

Mr.  Ikibt.  The  average  rate  of  the  present  bill  is  about  58.60  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Reed.  How  much  does  that  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  f 

Mr.  Ikibt.  That  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Beed.  It  does  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer,  does  it  not? 

)Ir.  Ikibt.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Beed.  You  do  not  think  that  the  tariff  tax  is  added  to  the  price 
of  the  article? 

Mr.  Ikibt.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly  it  is. 

Mr.  Bjbed.  Of  course  you  know  the  increased  price  to  the  con- 
somer 

Mr.  Ikibt.  You  asked  how  much  in  price  and  I  thought  you  meant 
in  value  on  articles,  and  I  answered  that  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Beed.  It  undoubtedly  does  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  believe  the  consumer  pays  the  duty. 

Mr.  Beed.  And  therefore  we  should  have,  with  present  duties,  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  65,000,000  of  consumers  of  58  per  cent  on  this 
artidfe. 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  have  shown  that  it  is  no  imposition  upon  the  consumer 
in  the  American  market  from  the  fact  that  importations  are  increasing, 
competition  is  increasing,  and  therefore  there  is  no  injustice  done. 

Mr.  Beed.  Why?  If  the  consumer  pays  the  tariff  taxes  on  all  that  is 
imported  he  pays  on  all  that  is  manufactured,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Ikibt.  The  consumer  pays  all  the  duty;  yes. 

Mr.  Heed.  What  excuse  do  you  offer  us  for  imposing  upon  the  people 
not  only  the  tariff  taxes  on  the  imported  article,  but  upon  what  is 
manufactured  also? 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  simply  submitted  the  facts,  and  I  am  willing  to  say 
that  if  you  were  to  crush  out  this  industry  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  prife  at  which  the  foreign  ware  is  sold  might  be  advanced. 

Mr.  Beed.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  you  to  submit 
tbiji  proposition  to  the  committee? 
Mr.  Ikibt.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Beed.  You  admit  the  result  might  be  an  increased  price  to  the 

onwimer? 
Mr  Ikibt.  It  might  be. 
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Mr.  Bebd.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  you  have  in  mihdt 

Mr.  IKIRT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  great  growers  of  cotton  do  not  have  any  tariff  taxes 
upon  their  cotton  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Ikibt.  You,  perhaps,  have  investigated  that  matter  more  than 
I  have. 

Mr.  Eeeb.  What  is  your  impression  t 

Mr.  Ikirt.  They  have  not. 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  great  growers  of  wheat  do  not  have  any  tariff  tax 
imposed  that  is  of  any  importance  to  them,  do  they  f 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  do  not  claim  they  have. 

Mr.  Eeeb.  The  market  is  made  at  Liverpool  f 

Mr.  Iktrt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eeed.  And  it  is  also  true  that  the  cotton  market  is  made  there  f 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  producers  of  cotton  and  wheat  have  none  of  the  bene- 
fits imposed  by  this  tariff  taxation  which  you  propose  in  behalf  of  some 
ot  your  constituents?  ^ 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  think  the  cotton  and  the  wheat  raisers  have  to  tak«  the 
value  in  the  foreign  market  less  the  cost  of  carriage. 

Mr.  Eeed.  How  do  you  justify  creating  among  your  constituents  a 
special  class  to  the  detriment  of  the  cotton  and  wheat  growers?  You 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  an  argument  to  convince  me.  I 
want  you  to  address  your  argument  to  the  majority  of  this  committee, 
for  perhaps  your  argument  would  be  more  convincing  than  niiDC.  You 
recommend  to  us  to  establish  this  privileged  class  in  your  district,  and 
I  wish  you  would  present  your  argument  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince 
the  majority  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  have  tried  to  present  the  logic  of  facts  and  official 
reports  in  the  papers  I  have  read;  I  have  made  that  full  and  clear. 
.  /^     Mr.  Eeed.  You  ought  to  present  some  argument  that  will  convince 
'\    ^hem.  for  they  do  not  seem  to  be  convinced. 
^    V  (J     Mr.  Ikirt.  I  believe  in  tariff  sufficient  to  raise  revenue  to  defray  the 
V    I   "  expenses  of  the  Government  economically  administeredi 

Mr.  Eeed.  Yes;  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  stand  right  on  that. 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  want  you  to  stand  on  the  other  position. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  that.  I  undersra-nd 
that  the  majority  of  this  committee  are  not  in  favor  of  the  destruction 
or  abolishment  of  any  legitimate  industry 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is,  in  your  district. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Please  let  me  get  through,  and  you  will  have  your  answer. 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  will  be  glad  to  help  you-. — - 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  will  not  ask  your  help.  J I  speak  of  lev3ring  this  duty  in 
view  of  the  ifact  that  we  have  to  raise  1400,000,000  per  annum  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Government,  and  that  duty  should  be  so  placed,  keeping 
reform  in  view,  as  to  meet  the  revenues  of  the  Government  with  in- 
cidental protection. 

Mr.  Eeed.  What  incidental  protection? 

Mr.  Ikirt.  To  protect  any  legitimate  industry  where  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  cost  of  production  is  much  greater  than  the  foreign 
cost.  That  is  what  I  understand  incidental  protection,  so  called,  to 
mean.  Therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of  incidental  protection,  and  I  can  say 
that  this  is  both  an  industry  and  an  art. 

Mr.  Eeed.  You  are  arguing  at  the  same  time  that  we  should  keep 
up  a  protective  duty,  and  I  want  you  to  address  yout  argument  to  this 
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eominittee,  becaase  it  would  be  more  effective.  I  approach  it  from  a 
different  standpojyt.  ( 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  understand  you  do^  but  we  approach  it  from  this 
standpoint. 

.lit.  B££i>.  That  is  a  little  general. 

Mr.  Ikibt.  This  industry  is  entitled  to  a  proper  amount  of  recogni- 
tion, and  it  should  be  given  to  it.  Less  than  that  is  injustice  to  the  in- 
dustry, and  would  do  no  injustice  to  the  consumer.  I  am  not  in  favor, 
as  you  are,  of  levying  a  protective  tariff  for  the  sake  of  protection ; 
but  I  am  in  favor  of  incidental  protection  because  of  the  necessity  of 
oar  raising  $400,000,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  this  amount  to  raise  you  must  raise  it,  and  you 
should,  in  justice  and  right,  irrespective  of  party,  but  upon  the  broad 
principle  of  right 

Mr.  Seed,  ^terposing.)  For  protection. 

Mr.  Iexbt.  Do  justice  as  to  the  tariff  protection.  The  principle  ot 
the  Democratic  i>arty — since  you  have  referred  to  politics — ^is  not  the 
principle  that  proposes  to  close  up  all  the  American  workshops  and 
manufacture  tramx>s  for  the  sole  benefit  of  European  plutocrats. 

Mr.  Bbed.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Ikjbt.  We  propose  to  have  equity  and  justice,  and  we  make  the 
fight  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Re£I>.  You  speak  of  revenue  as  being  one  of  the  objects.  What 
proportion  of  these  goods  are  imported  into  this  country  as  compared 
with  the  domestic  product? 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Beed.  Answer  as  near  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer. 

Mr.  Bbsd.  Can  you  not  give  something  near  the  amountt 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  have  not  the  data  for  it. 

Mr.  Beed.  Is  there  not  one  to  fivef 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Beed.  Is  there  one  to  four? 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  presume  that  one-fourth  is  made  here,  but  must  refer 
you  to  the  manufacturers  as  to  proportion. 

rUr.  Beed.  If  you  could  give  the  figures  it  might  be  striking.  Would 
not  a  tariff  tax  upon  all  articles  imported,  if  imposed  upon  an  equal 
amouiit  to  supply  the  place  of  the  domestic  manufacture,  visibly  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  Government  f 

Mr.  Ikibt.  As  a  matter  of  course,  if  you  abolish  the  business  and 
get  an  increased  importation  at  the  same  duty  it  would  increase  the 
revenues  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Bebd.  In  proportion  there  would  be  more  and  more  imported, 
and  more  and  more  revenue  t 

Mr.  Ikibt.  There  might  be;  quite  likely  there  would  be.  The 
amount  required  would  have  to  be  furnished,  and  if  none  were  frir- 
niahed  here  the  increase  would  be  furnished  at  other  hands,  and  that 
woald  increase  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Beed.  You  are  not  urging  this  on  account  of  revenue,  are  youT 

Mr.  Ikibt.  I  was  going  to  complete  my  remark.  But  if  tnis  indus- 
try were  stricken  down  and  no  duty  imposed,  supposing  you  needed 
levenue,  in  that  case  would  you  then  get  revenue  for  the  Govem- 
mentt 

Mr.  Beed.  In  case  of  what  f 

Mr.  Ikibt.  In  any  case  if  importations  increase  and  competition 
alao^it  indicates  the  rate  is  not  too  high. 
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Mr.  Eeed.  Kot  too  high  for  what? 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Jastice  and  revenue.  Because  if  the  importation  is 
steadily  increasing,  therefore  revenues  are  steadily  increasing.  If  it 
were  the  other  way,  it  would  argue  it  was  too  high. 

Mr.  Reed.  Too  high  for  prot^tion,  so  as  to  render  foreign  competi- 
tion  

Mr.  Ikirt.  Too  high  to  render  justice  to  your  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue.  You  would  be  taking  advantage  of  your 
consumers  and  the  Government. 

Mr.  Reed.  Then   you  do  not  admit  your  former  statement  that/ 
lower  tarifif  taxes  would  increase  the  revenue  to  a  reasonable  exteutl«J 

Mr.  Ikirt.  That  is  a  mooted  question;  it  might,  and  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  amount  you  cut  it. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  say  you  think  that  labor  is  200  per  cent  more  costly 
here  than  the  labor  abroad t 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  said  the  wages  paid  in  America  were  200  per  cent 
more,  approximately,  than  the  wages  paid  in  Germany — not  near  that 
much  difference  in  the  wages  here  and  in  England. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  are  making  the  American  producer  of  cotton  and 
wheat  pay  double  the  wages,  as  shown  by  the  product  of  this  industry 
which  you  desire  to  protect,  are  you  notf 

•Mr.  Ikirt.  In  what  wayf 

Mr.  Reed.  Those  wages  go  into  the  product,  do  they  nott 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  These  gentlemen  who  raise  cotton  and  wheat  pay  for 
that  product,  do  they  notf 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  They  pay  its  wages  t 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  went  over  that  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  want  them  to  pay  this  wages? 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  took  the  ground  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  in 
addition. 

Mr.  Reed.  How  do  you  justify  this  infliction  upon  the  cotton  and 
wheat  growers f    That  is  the  question  I  asked. 

Mr,  Ikirt.  I  justify  it  on  the  broad  ground  of  right,  equity,  and 
justice,  all  conditions  considered.  It  you  put  it  so  high  as  to  make  a 
monopoly,  it  would  not  be  right. 

Mr.  Reed.  What  you  want  is  such  reasonable  protection  as  to  enable 
your  constituents  to  live? 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Anybody's  constituents. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  extend  it  to  anybody's  constituents? 

Mr.  Ikirt.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  I  would  not  be  here,  except  for  the  fact 
that  certain  conditions  I  have  shown  obtain. 

Mr.  Reed.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  any  other  industry  which  is 
protected? 

Mr.  Ikirt.  I  say  it  is  perfectly  right,  if  certain  conditions  exist,  to 
have  sufficient  tariff  protection. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  order  that  protection  might  not  fail  by  incidentally 
being  incidental,  you  put  it  here  purposely?  You  would  have  inci- 
dental j^rotection  borne  in  mind  by  this  committee;  but  you  want  it  to 
be  down  because  you  do  not  trust  it  incidentally? 

Mr.  Ikirt.  We  do  everything  from  a  motive.  I  have  tried  to  show 
that,  and  I  believe  I  am  right.    All  tariffs  protect. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  do  not  regard  anything  as  incidental  that  is  done 
for  a  purpose,  such  as  creating  a  class. 

Mr.  Ikii^t.  It  does  not  create  a  class,  if  not  too  high  or,  unless  hi^U 
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enough  to  create  a  monoi>oly.  It  is  on  that  also  that  I  would  measure 
the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  E££D.  You  are  not  the  only  gentlt^man  of  your  politics  who  has 
come  to  that  conclusion.  The  gentlemen  representing  the  pearl-button 
ioduBtry  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  IKX&T.  I  also  say  that  I  do  not  believe  your  committee  will  err 
in  thiB  connection. 

Mr.  Rb£D.  The  effect  te  the  same  upon  every  Democrat — ^to  specify 
the  incidental  protection  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  failure. 

Mr.  Ikirt.  The  Eepublicans  desire  to  get  it  to  the  highest  point. 

Mr.  B£ED.  So  as  to  make  sure  that  incidental  protection  does  not 
fail. 

Mr«  Ikibt.  The  Eepublican  theory  is  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  one 
class.    Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keed.  I  presume  when  yon  come  down  to  theories,  we  are  all 
the  same.  The  dif&culty  is  that  you  are  asking  this  without  knowing 
it;  that  isaU. 

Mr.  Lkibt.  I  do  not  agree  with  your  proposition.  I  do  not  believe 
wages  are  higher  because  of  a  protective  tariff.  There  is  where  you 
and  I  differ. 

Mr.  Bbsd.  I  will  discuss  it  with  you,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.lKiRT.  I  have  been  at  your  service  for  the  last  several  minutes 

Mr.  BE£D  (interposing).  I  think  you  have. 

Mr.  Ikibt.  And  am  willing  to  continue. 
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Satubday,  September  16, 1893. 

Mr.  BBimT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  The  real 
reason  for  my  being  here  to-day  is  the  fact  that  I  had  a  somewhat 
unique  erperience  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  which  I  thought  might 
be  of  interest  as  well  as  some  benefit  to  the  industry  with  which  I  am 
connected.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  pottery  business  for  about 
thirty-five  years,  most  of  the  time  in  England.  Since  I  became  a  man, 
I  have  spent  ten  years  of  my  life  in  the  pottery  industry  in  England 
under  free  trade.  I  have  spent  twelve  years  in  the  pottery  industry  in 
America  under  protection;  so  that  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak 
somewhat  of  the  benefits,  or  otherwise,  under  free  trade  or  protection. 

I  have  had  an  experience  as  a  workingmau  in  England  in  the  pottery 
industry.  I  have  been  engaged  as  a  manager  in  England^  and  as  such 
I  have  had  to  pay  wages  and  engage  men.  I  have  had  an  experience 
as  a  workingmau  in  the  pottery  industry  in  America,  and  I  have  been 
a  manager,  and  am  now  a  manager;  so  that  whatever  I  say  in  connec- 
tion with  it  will  be  drawn  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  and  ^ot 
oollected  from  books. 

I  come  here  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of 
duty  on  pottery,  and  I  do  so  for  several  reasons:  One  of  the  reasons — 
which  yon  have  heard  many  times  before — ^is  beeause  if  the  duty  is 
reduced,  the  burden  will  fall  on  the  working  man.  In  connection  with 
this,  I  want  to  make  a  little  statement  about  the  difi'erence  I  have  paid 
fM*  some  labor  in  America  and  in  England.  Most  of  these  comparisons 
are  made  with  English  manufacturers,  chiefiy,  I  suppose,  because  reli- 
able statistics  are  more  easily  procured  in  England  than  in  some  of  the 
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other  foreign  countries.  We  can,  consequently,  compare  the  conditions 
in  England  and  America  better  than  we  can  the  price  and  condition  of 
things  in  other  countries. 

I  have  not  a  very  long  list,  although  it  is  on  a  long  piece  of  paper; 
but  I  have  taken  the  average  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  regular  num- 
ber of  men  that  it  requires  to  run  a  pottery.  I  have  started  with  what 
we  call  the  engineer  in  England.  I  paid  $6  a  week  in  England,  and  $11 
in  America  for  an  engineer.  There  are  many  places  which  are  filled  by 
women  in  England,  and  men  in  America. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Tnose  were  the  prices  which  were  prevalent  twelve 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  has  practically  been  no  change  in 
piuces  since  then. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  prices  not  risen  since  thenf 

Mr.  Bbunt.  Yery  little  in  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  have  in  other  trades! 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  can  not  say.  I  am  speaking  of  my  experience  as  a 
potter. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  has  been  no  redaction  in  the  last  three  years  in 
England! 

Mr.  Bbunt.  The  reason  for  my  coming  to  America  was  to  avoid  a 
strike  which  was  imminent,  where  the  men  had  been  reduced  8  per  cent 
some  years  previous,  and  had  gone  on  a  strike.  The  rate  has  never 
gone  back.  They  still  have  the  same  reduction  of  wages.  If  the  tariff 
is  reduced  it  would  affect  the  working  potters,  the  cpal-minerS|  and 
others  who  handle  products  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Bey  AN.  You  say  you  paid  $2.90  for  coal  t 

Mr.  Bbunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  that  slack! 

Mr.  Brunt.  It  was  Cumberland  coal,  which  is  equal  to  slack.  What 
we  call  coal  here  is  usually  called  slack  in  England.  In  England  they 
make  three  selections  of  coal.  It  is  about  equal  to  the  higher  grade 
of  coal  used  in  the  ordinary  house  fires.  The  part  of  it  which  goes 
through  a  screen  is  slack.  In  England  in  10  tons  of  coal  there  would 
be  8  tons  of  slack.  They  allow  us,  when  we  go  to  the  coalpits,  to  load 
up  the  carts  and  count  it  as  slack.  What  is  slack  in  England  is  coal 
in  America. 

Another  reason  which  I  wish  to  assign  is  because  if  the  tariff  is  re- 
duced the  wages  of  the  working  i)otter  will  be  changed  for  the  worse. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  number  of  cases  where  work  is  done  in 
America  by  men  and  in  England  by  women.  Of  course  they  have 
caused  a  material  cheapening  of  the  product;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
.cheaj^ens  the  product  it  deteriorates  the  condition  of  the  employ^,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  because  the  labor  of  the  man  is  brought  in  compe- 
tition with  the  labor  of  the  woman,  and  very  often  is  brought  in  com- 
petition with  the  labor  of  his  own  child.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  condi- 
tion* of  the  man  having  these  things  to  compete  with  is  worse  than  in 
a  country  where  he  only  has  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

There  is  no  more  sober,  honest,  or  industrious  workmen  in  the  world 
than  the  working  potter  of  America,  and  I  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  well  paid.  If  you  bring  a  man  down  in  his  wages  of 
course  you  reduce  him  in  his  general  condition. ,  If  you  reduce  his  hon- 
esty and  morality  you  reduce  his  pride.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  that  point;  but  you  all  know  that  honesty  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  appetite  than  of  principle.    If  you  fill  a  man's  stomach  and 
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Rend  him  throngh  a  market,  he  is  not  so  likely  to  steal  as  if  he  goes 
throngh  the  market  with  an  empty  stomach.  If  a  man  makes  good 
wages  he  will  live  decently  and  is  more  likely  to  be  honest  than  a  man 
▼ho  has  poor  wages. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Does  that  not  apply  to  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  to 
the  laborer  f 

Mr.  Bbuitt.  It  does. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  How  long  have  you  been  a  manufacturer  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Bbunt.  Three  years. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Before  that  yon  were  a  manager? 

Mr.  Bbitnt.  Yes  sir;  for  five  years.  Before  that  I  was  a  foreman 
for  three  years,  and  before  that  I  was  a  workingmau  on  the  bench  for 
three  years. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Do  you  own  this  factory  yourself? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  I  own  it  in  conjunction  with  two  others. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  How  much  of  it  do  you  own! 

Mr.  Bbxjnt.  I  own  one-fourth. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  is  the  capital  T 

Mr.  Bbunt.  The  capital  stock  is  $80,000. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Did  yon  bring  that  with  you  from  England  after  you 
had  been  working  there  f 

Mr.  Bbvnt.  No  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  made  it  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Brunt.  All  I  own  I  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  did  you  start  with  three  years  ago  T 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  did  not  start  with  anything  very  much.  The  condi- 
tions of  ownership  are  more  or  less  private.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  I  have  this  interest  I  have  made  sufficient  money  to  pay  for 
the  shares  that  I  own  in  the  corporation. 

I  want  again  to  quote  my  personal  experience  in  this  matter.  Chil- 
dren are  put  to  work  early  in  England.  I  myself  went  to  work  in  the 
pottery  when  I  was  only  7  years  old.  I  finished  my  education,  and 
have  never  had  a  day's  schooling  since.  At  the  present  time  the  condi- 
tions of  child-labor  are  better  than  when  I  was  a  child;  but  the  whole 
tren^l  of  the  legislation  on  education,  and  everything  else,  is  to  encour- 
age a  child  to  get  along  in  school  so  that  it  can  be  put  to  work  earlier 
and  be  made  to  earn  money  to  bring  into  the  general  family  fund;  so 
much  so  that  even  to-day  children  are  compelled  by  law  to  go  to  school 
in  England  three  years.  They  are  sent  to  school  before  they  are  2 
years  old,  so  that  they  can  be  hurried  up  and  brought  to  the  factory 
to  earn  something  for  the  general  family  fund. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  wages  in  the  facto- 
ries in  the  last  three  years  f 

Mr.  Bbunt.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no  increase  in  wages  nor  in  the 
price  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Has  there  been  any  decrease? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  There  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  wages  for  years! 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Kot  in  any  part  of  the  workt 

Mr.  Bbunt.  Not  that  I  remember.  As  a  matter  of  fiict  the  men 
were,  up  to  the  late  panic,  making  more  money,  and  the  pay  roll  was 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  existence  of  the  pottery  industry. 

Mr.  TAB8NEY.  Has  there  been  any  case  where  women  and  children 
have  been  employed? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  we  have  employed  more  women,  because  we  have  es- 
tabliahed  a  decorative  department,  which  was  not  established  before 
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I  went  there.  There  have  been  engaged  in  that  department  a  great 
number  of  women. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  mill  now.  There  has 
been  some  in  other  mills  f 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  do  not  believe  there  has. 

Mr.  Btnum.  Was  there  not  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  Trenton 
mills  soon  after  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  operation  T 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  do  not  believe  there  was. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  there  was  you  never  heard  of  itt 

Mr.  Brunt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  have  such  information  from  a  gentleman  who  lives 
there. 

Mr.  Brunt.  My  reason  for  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  there  was  is 
because  we  are  governed  by  Trenton  prices.  If  there  had  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent  anywhere  in  America  of  course  you  may  be  sure 
that  as  business  men  we  would  learn  it  very  soon  and  would  conform 
to  it. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Eegardless  of  the  profit  you  were  making  in  your 
business  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  If  they  had  reduced  their  wages  there  would  have  been 
a  cause.    The  same  reasons  would  have  caused  us  to  reduce  ours. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Eegardless  of  whether  you  make  money  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  No;  but  the  supposition  is  that  if  they  had  reduced  their 
men  10  per  cent  they  were  not  making  money,  and  consequently  had 
reduced  wages.    Then  we  should  have  reduced  ours  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  there  been  improved  methods  of  manufacture 
in  your  industry  in  the  last  few  years  by  which  the  product  is  made 
cheaper! 

Mr.  Brunt.  In  some  cases  we  have  had  improved  methods  of  manu- 
facture. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  reduced  prices  accordingly! 

Mr.  Brunt.  That  is  rather  a  diflicult  thing  to  say;  and  I  will  tell 
you  why  it  is  difficult.  A  great  many  of  the  goods  we  have  been  manu- 
facturing are  decorated  goods;  in  fact,  one  branch  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged in  producing — American  porcelains — is  all  decorated.  That  is 
the  principal  decorated  ware.  It  is  selling  at  prices  which  are  made 
by  the  individual  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  a  combination! 

Mr.  Brunt.  Not  on  the  decorated  ware. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  on  the  plain  goods! 

Mr.  Brunt.  Not  on  the  plain  goods.  There  is  a  combination  of  man- 
facturers. 

Mr.  Stevens.  To  keep  the  prices  up! 

Mr.  Brunt.  For  the  general  benefit  and  general  usefulness,  just  ex- 
actly as  you  gentlemen  here  are  engaged  in  a  combination  to  make 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.    [Laughter.] 

Mr,iST£VENS.  Did  you  say  there  was  a  combination  among  the  man- 
ufacturers to  keep  up  the  prices,  or  for  general  trade  purposes!  Is 
there  a  fine  attached  if  they  undersell  each  other! 

.Mr.  Brunt.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  there  is  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  it  the  object  of  this  association  to  create  competition 
and  thus  reduce  prices! 

Mr.  Brunt.  The  object  is  to  create  competition.  It  is  not  to  destroy 
competition.  The  object  is  to  protect  the  trade,  for  several  reaso.is^ 
exactly  the  same  as  trades  unions  protect  their  workingmen;  it  is 
exactly  the  same. 
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Mr.  Bbtaw.  Is  yonr .product  covered  by  tliis  combination? 

Mr.  Beunt.  We  produce  some  goods  covered  by  this  combination! 

Mr.  Tabstvet.  If  you  were  to  dispose  of  the  product  at  5  per  cent 
less  than  you  are  disxK)sing  of  it  would  you  come  in  conflict  with  this 
association  and  subject  yourself  to  the  penalties  provided  by  this 
association  t 

Mr.  BBtmx.  We  should. 

Another  reason  which  I  desire  to  submit  why  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  should  not  be  made,  is  that  this  x>ottery  industry  should  be  pro- 
tected, because  all  other  nations  in  the  world  protect  the  pottery  iji- 
dustry.  I  say  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  England  has  got  free  trade, 
but  England  has  not  always  had  free  trade.  Englandwas  once  in  the 
same  position  we  are  to-day  with  reference  to  the  pottery  industry. 
She  has  developed  it.  When  she  was  developing  it  there  was  not  a 
country  in  the  world  which  had  such  strict  protection  as  England  had. 
It  was  her  XH)licy,  through  her  ambassadors,  to  engage  skilled  work- 
men and  manufacturers  from  other  nations,  and  induce  them  by  special 
protection  to  come  and  locate  in  England  and  develop  that  industry. 
It  was  in  that  way  that  it  was  developed.  To  such  an  extent  was  that 
system  carried  out  that  at  one  time  the  imxH)rtation  of  crockery  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  in  England  was  absolutely  prohibited,  and  all  goods 
that  were  imported  for  the  purpose  of  sale  could  be  confiscated  wher- 
ever they  were  found;  and  any  man  who  had  it  in  his  i>ossession  could 
be  fined  for  having  it.  It  was  through  such  a  system  as  this,  when 
England  was  young  in  the  industry,  that  she  developed  it;  and  when 
she  had  developed  it  and  got  it  to  such  perfection  that  it  was  more 
highly  developed  than  the  same  industry  in  other  countries,  then,  and 
only  then,  did  she  throw  open  the  doors  and  say  to  the  other  nations, 
**  Come  in  and  compete." 

Mr.  Bbyan.  When  did  she  adopt  free  trade  in  crockery  !" 

Mr.  Bbuwt.  I  think  in  1833. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Ha«  the  industry  developed  there  since  that  time!'' 
-Mr.  Bbunt.  Somewhat;  but  no  more  than  the  natural  increase  in 
population. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Have  wages  risen  in  the  crockery  industry  since  1833  f 

Mr.  Bbttnt.  Wages  have  risen  in  the  pottery  industry  since  then 
some  little;  and  the  reason  is,  as  I  am  trying  to  illustrate,  that  at  that 
time  she  had  thoroughly  ^developed  it,  and  she  could  afford  to  say  to 
herself,  "  Now  our  industry  is  developed,  and  we  can  afford  to  go  out 
and  sell  goods  broadcast  tliroughout  the  world." 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  time  that  would 
enable  us,  like  England,  to  do  that  and  increase  wages  of  labor? 

Mr.  Bbitnt.  The  time  would  be  when  this  country  can  produce  all 
llie  crockery  that  this  country  can  consume. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  When  will  that  be! 

Mr.  Bbunt.  That  is  gping  into  the  prophecy  business. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  have  no  idea  when  we  could  do  that!  • 

Mr.  Bbunt.  It  would  not  be  in  my  lifetime. 

Mr.  Bbyan.    lou  would  not  want  it  to  be  in  your  lifetime! 

Mr.  Bbunt.  It  took  England  three  hundred  years  to  develop  her 
indnstry.  The  growth  of  nations  is  counted,  as  a  better  man  than  I 
has  said,  by  centuries,  not  by  years. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  say  that  England  went  abroad  to  bring  skilled 
laborers  to  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Bbunt.  Yes,  she  did. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Are  our  manufacturers  bringing  in  skilled  laborers! 
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Mr.  Brunt.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  proportion  of  foreigners  have  you  in  your  employ! 

Mr.  Brunt.  About  10  per  cent.  The  remainder  are,  I  think,  American 
born — certainly  the  men  and  boys  and  women  who  have  learned  the 
industry  in  this  country  are. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  brought  in  any  yourself! 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  have  not.  My  idea  has  been,  since  I  have  been  in  the 
industry,  to  try  to  develop  American  talent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  your  firm 
annually! 

Mr.  Brunt.  The  total  output  is  anywhere  from  il26,000  to  $160,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  amount  of  money  do  you  pay  yearly  in  wages! 

Mr.  Brunt.  The  pay  roll  right  in  our  works  approximates  $75,000, 
or  a  little  more  than  that,  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  includes  all  labor  on  the  works  and  the  salaries  of 
the  officers! 

Mr.  Brunt.  'No.  It  leaves  three  out.  I  have  mentioned  about  Eng- 
land and  the  way  she  has  developed  the  pottery  industry.  Even  to 
this  day  she  nurses  and  protects  it,  and  tries  to  develop  it  to  a  great 
extent  in  this  way:  By  establishing  schools  of  art  and  science  in  the 
centers  of  the  pottery  industry,  whi^h  are  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  where  young  men  and  young  women  can  attend  the  special 
part  of  the  business  that  they  are  going  to  be  engaged  in.  That  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks  at  the  present  time  to  the  advancement  of  the  pottery 
industry  in  America.  You  know  that  France  and  Germany  and  some 
other  counties  have  royaJ  potteries  which  are  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  are  experimental.  The  benefits  of  those  experiments  are 
to  go  to  the  general  industry.  In  England  at  this  time,  while  of  course 
there  is  no  Government  grant,  yet  there  are  potteries  there  under  the 
particular  protection  and  particular  patronage  of  royalty  and  also  of 
the  nobility.  I  saw  instances  of  that  in  the  World's  Fair,  where  I  saw 
on  one  of  the  booths,  painted  in  English  in  prominent  characters, 
"  Potters  by  special  appointment  to  Hei  Majesty  Queen  Victoria." 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  can  see  that  sign  over  every  peanut  stand  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Keep.  I  think  that  is  a  local  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  never  saw  a  peanut  stand  in  England,  and  I  am  not. 
able  to  say  what  there  would  be  over  it. 

Mr.  Reed  (to  Mr.  Tarsney).  That  is  certainly  a  local  coloring  you 
give  to  it.     Your  idea  is  right. 

Mr.  Brunt.  The  contest  we  have  to  make  in  this  country  in  fighting 
this  royal  patronage  has  materially  afiected  the  trade.  There  has  been, 
since  I  have  been  here  in  the  small  town  of  Trenton,  alone,  twelve  large 
firms  that  have  gone  into  liquidation,  which  is  an  average  of  one  every 
year.  Most  of  these  firms  have  been  the  firms  that  have  especially 
distinguished  themselves  in  trying  to  develop  that  high  grade  of  goods, 
and^have  been  fighting  to  compete  with  the  royal  potters  of  foreign 
nations.  They  have  simply  gone  under.  I  think  that  if  the  legisla- 
tors of  this  country  would  devote  a  little  money  to  developing  the 
arts  aDd  industries  of  the  country,  instead  of  spending  so  much  to 
invent  machines  to  manufacture  widows  and  orphans,  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries in  America  would  be  in  a  great  deal  better  position  than  they 
are  to-day. 

Another  reason  I  will  suggest  is,  that  if  you  reduce  the  tariff  on  pot- 
tery, it  win  be  a  setback  for  a  number  of  years.  When  I  say  that  it 
will  be  a  setback,  that  premises  that  there  has  been  some  advance- 
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ment.  I  fhink  it  only  right,  gentlemen,  that  you,  who  have  charge  of 
the  pnrBe  strings  of  the  nation,  should  know  whether  pottery  has  ad- 
vanced under  your  system  of  protection. 

I  have  brought  here  samples  of  what  I  consider  to  be  fair  samples 
of  every  kind  of  pottery  that  is  produced  in  America.  I  will  explain 
to  you  why  I  brought  them  (exhibiting  samples).  There  are  certain 
grades  of  goods  that  America  can  now  produce  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  These  grades  of  goods  of  which 
I  speak  are  preferred  by  the  trade  to  the  foreign  goods,  everything  else 
being  equaL  That  shows  some  step  forward.  There  has  been  at  least 
one  class  of  pottery  created  ia  America,  and  that  is  the  class  made  by 
Hnppert  in  Cincinnati.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  could  have  been 
created  under  a  system  of  free  trade;  but  I  do  know  that  it  has  been 
created  under  a  system  of  protection.  You  have  in  Cincinnati  the 
finest  grade  of  goods  in  the  world,  and  it  is  entirely  new.  There  has 
never  been  anything  like  it  seen  in  the  world  before.  It  was  produced 
in  America,  and  you  can  speak  with  great  pride  and  say,  '^This  is 
purely  American." 

Here  Mr.  Brunt  produced  and  explained  several  samples  of  goods  as 
follows: 

Here  is  what  we  call  Eockingham  ware;  it  is  a  red  earthen  ware.  It 
is  a  little  common,  but  very  useful. 

This  next  sample  is  stoneware,  or  yellow  ware. 

This  next  is  china  ware. 

This  one  is  called  C.  C.  ware,  which  is  chiefly  used  by  workingmen 
in  America.  Those  grades  I  have  selected  because  they  are  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  the  same  grade  of  goods  made  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  everything  else  being  equal,  and  are  preferred  by  dealers. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Are  they  proiduced  at  as  low  a  price  here  as  elsewhere  t 

Mr.  Brunt.  The  selling  price,  do  you  meant  Or  do  you  mean  that 
they  cost  as  much  to  make! 

Mr.  Brtan.  Are  they  produced  at  as  low  a  cost  in  this  country  as 
abroad  f 

Mr.  Brunt.  No. 

Mr.  Brtan.  Are  they  sold  at  as  low  a  price! 

Mr.  Brunt.  No,  sir;  they  are  neither  produced  nor  sold  as  low. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  they  as  good  in  quality  7 

Mr.  Brunt.  They  are  as  good,  or  better,  in  quality.  Here  is  another 
piece  which  is  called  <<  hotel  china."  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  think 
that  that  is  an  American  production.  Certainly,  no  other  country  can 
produce  as  well  as  America  can. 

Mr.  Brunt  produced  samples  of  American  porcelains,  white  granite, 
glass,  and  piinted  ware. 

Mr.  Brunt.  As  you  will  meet  with  this  class  in  your  tariff  laws  it 
would  be  just  as  well  for  me  to  mention  and  explain  them.  These  are 
being  produced  now  in  America,  and  I  think  they  are  as  good  as  are 
produced  anywhere,  but  they  cost  more.  The  object  of  producing 
American  porcelain  is  this :  In  America  there  is  a  large  class,  the  better 
class  of  working  people,  who  can  afford  to  purchase  a  little  better  grade 
of  goods  than  the  ordinary  C.  0.  brand,  but  who  are  not  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  purchase  the  French  china^  which  is  expensive.  America 
has  tried  to  produce  something  as  good  as  the  French  china,  and  yet 
which  might  be  sold  at  half  the  cost.  This  is  the  article,  American 
porcelain.  This  [indicating]  is  French  china.  It  is  called  French  china 
when  we  wish  to  distinguisn  it  from  any  other  china.  It  is  made  in 
^ntm^  and  is  made  to  comi)ete  with  French  china.    The  whole  ar 
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pearance  of  the  article  warrants  us  in  saying  so.  The  mode  of  making 
certain  kinds  of  French  china  is  a  secret. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  brand  is  that? 

Mr.  Brunt.  That  is  the  Onondaga  Pottery  Company's,  of  New  York 
State.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  is  the  finest  imitation  of  French  china 
that  has  ever  been  produced. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  articles  are  covered  by  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Brunt.  Simply  this,  the  C.  C. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  proportion  does  the  0.  C.  china  bear  to  those; 
what  is  the  most  ordinary  kind,  the  kind  of  which  most  is  soldi 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  think  the  most  of  this  white  granite  is  sold. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  know  what  the  annual  product  is  of  the  0. 0. ! 

Mr.  Brunt.  N^o. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  brown  teapot  included  within  the  combination 
of  which  you  have  spoken! 

Mr.  Brunt.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  there  is  a  combination  on  the  manu- 
facture of  this  brown  teapot.  They  have  an  association  of  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  many  combinations  do  you  belong  to! 

Mr.  Brunt.  One. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  is  it  as  to  the  W.  G.  and  decorated! 

Mr!  Brunt.  Every  manufacturer  makes  his  own  price  on  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  all  these  goods  made  on  the  ancient  potter's  wheel ! 

Mr.  Brunt.  Some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  improved  the  process  of  machinery  so  as  to 
substitnte  it  for  the  old  potters'  wheel! 

Mr.  Brunt.  We  have  improved  the  old  potter's  wheel.  The  princi- 
ple is  practically  the  same,  but  we  have  improved  it  by  adding  power 
to  it.  Instead  of  a  man  kicking  it  around,  it  is  turned  by  machinery. 
The  mode  is  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  the  same  as  the  Egyptians  use!  '  • 

Mr.  Brunt.  Yes,  sir;  with  some  modifications.  It  is  the  same 
principle.  This  TexhibitingJ  is  another  class  of  china  goods,  which  is 
called  English  cnina.  These  are  made  in  America.  This  is  the  term 
used  to  denote  the  goods,  not  meaning  to  convey  the  impression  that 
they  are  made  in  England.  These  are  as  fine  as  anything  made  in 
England.  They  are  made  by  factories  in  the  West,  and  if  the  present 
rate  of  duty  is  maintained,  so  that  the  industry  can  be  developed, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  English  and  French  china  shall 
not  be  made  as  good  in  America  as  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Where  are  those  factories  located! 

Mr.  Brunt.  At  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  I  am  reminded  that  I  am 
occupying  a  little  too  much  time,  and  probably  I  am.  I  have  one  other 
reason  why  the  tariff  should  not  be  lowered:  we  are  making  this  grade 
of  goods  against  geographical  protection.  I  want  to  say  that  if  we  are 
driven  out  of  the  market  on  this  better  class  of  goods  we  will  have  to 
go  back  to  this  commoner,  heavier  class  on  account  of  the  geographical 
protection. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  refer  to  transportation! 

Mr.  Brunt.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  understand  by  geographical  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Bryan.  These  goods  were  being  manufactured  before  1890! 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  do  not  think  these  were  manufactured  before  1890. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  industry  was  successful  before  that  time! 

Mr.  Brunt.  You  can  never  say  that  the  pottery  industry  has  been 
very  successful  in  this  country,  because  there  has  been  a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  failures,  owing  to  the  expense  of  developing  it,  which  is  out  of 
proportion  to  that  iu  other  iudutstries. 

Mr.  Beyan.  Has  there  not  been  more  money  made  in  it  than  in  other 
kinds  of  manofactoref 

Mr.  Beunt.  Yon  are  very  wrongly  Informed  in  connection  with  that. 
I  have  told  yon  that  in  a  tewn  of  50,000  inhabitants,  out  of  twenty- 
neven  to  thirty  potteries  in  twelve  years  twelve  large  concerns  (not  the 
small  ones,  in  which  failures  have  been  numerous)  have  failed. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  were  your  profits  last  year? 

Mr.  Bbukt.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  Beyan.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  people  ought  to  know  that, 
if  you  are  insisting  that  you  can  not  live  without  the  aid  of  the  law! 

Mr.  Beunt.  I  think  it  is  fair  that  the  people  should  know  what  is 
the  general  profit  of  the  pottery  business. 

Mr.  Beyan.  Are  they  not  en  titled  to  know  how  much  you  are  makin  g  ! 

Mr.  Beunt.  I  do  not  think  they  are  entitled  to  know  what  is  the 
profit  of  an  individual  firin. 

Mr.  Beyan.  You  do  not*care  to  give  it? 

Mr.  Beunt.  1  would  not  want  to  say  what  are  the  profits  of  my  con- 
cern, beciiuse  if  I  said  we  were  making  nothing  it  would  destroy  our 
credit;  and'if  I  said  we  were  making  30  per  cent  people  would  think 
it  was  very  profitable.  I  do  not  want  to  state  it  as  an  individual.  If 
a  manufacturer  is  making  8  per  cent  on  his  capital  he  considers  he  is 
doing  a  fair  business. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  $80,000  invested? 

Mr.  Brunt.  We  have  $80,000  invested.  I  will  submit  this  table, 
and  then  that  will  close  my  remarks,  except  as  to  the  questions  you 
may  wish  to  ask  me.  This  t>able  I  have  copied  from  our  books.  It 
shows  that  the  special  articles  manufactured  by  the  potters  have  been 
reduced  gradually  year  by  year,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  any  reduction  of  the  tariff,  because  the  only  necessity  that  any 
one  can  suggest  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  is  to  cheapen  the  article, 
and  tJie  cost  of  the  article  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  I  do  not  understand  your  statement.  Did  you  say  that 
prices  have  gone  down? 

Mr.  Brunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beyan.  Did  you  state  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the 
prices  for  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Beunt.  Yes;  I  think  there  has  been  no  change  in  prices  during 
the  last  three  years,  with  the  exception  of  two  articles,  where  the  size 
has  been  increased  and  the  prices  also,  owing  to  the  larger  size.  We 
made  larger  sizes,  and  increased  the  price.  There  has,  consequently, 
been  over  five  years  when  the  price  has  been  going  down. 

Mr.  Bet  AN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
goods  has  been  caused  by  the  tarifi*? 

Mr.  Beunt.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  reduction  in  the 
price  has  been  caused  by  the  tarifif,  but  has  been  caused  by  home  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Bryan.  By  such  associations  as  you  belong  to? 

Mr.  Beunt.  By  such  associations. 

Mr.  Beyan.  Suppose  one  firm  fixes  the  price  and  they  find  others 
selling  below  that  price? 

Mr.  Beunt.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  something  in  that  connection  you 
would  not  think  it  were  true.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  the  association 
prevents  prices  going  up- 
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Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  fix  a  cast  iron  rule,  so  that  you  cau  not  lower  oi 
raise  the  price! 

Mr.  Brunt.  We  fix  a  cast-iron  rule  so  that  we  can  not  raise  it  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  association.  The  average  reduction  in  the 
United  States  from  1870  to  1893  on  twenty-four  articles  has  been  40J 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  yet  you  can  say  that  competition  has  done  all  that? 

Mr.  Brunt.  Gompetion  has  done  all  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  competition  reduce  prices,  except  where  prices  are 
exorbitant? 

Mr.  Brunt.  Sometimes  it  can,  unfortunately.  I  was  going  on  to 
say  that  during  the  time  these  goods  were  reduced  40J  per  cent  I  took 
the  wage  book  and  found  that  the  reduction  in  labor  has  been  only  18 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  labor  cost  or  in  wages? 

Mr.  Brunt.  In  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Bryan.  There  has  been  A  like  reduction  in  materials! 

Mr.  Brunt.  I  simply  took  labor. 


Selling  price  on  helow-named  C.  C,  ware. 


Bakers'  S-inoh per  dozen.. 

Bakers*  7-iiich do 

Bakers*  S-inch do 

Bowls,  0s do 

Bowls,  9s do 

Bowls,  12s do 

Chambers,  6b do — 

Cbambers,  9s do 

Dishes,  S-inch do 

Dishes,  9-inch do 

Dishes,  10-inoh do 

Dishes,  12-incb do 

Ewers  and  basins,  Os do ... . 

Ju^,  12s J do 

Jugs,  24s do 

Mags,  308 do 

Pin.  nappies,  6-inch do 

Pin. nappies,  7-inch do.... 

Pin.  nappies,  8-inch do 

Plates,  o-inch do — 

Plates,  7- inch do 

Snffars,  30s do 

Hd.  teas  st.  D per  grosa. . 

Unhd.  teas  St.  D do.... 


1870. 


$0.90 
1.10 
1.40 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.70 
2.90 
1.40 
1.65 
2.00 
8.50 
9.25 
8.30 
2.00 
^85 
.90 
1.15 
1.40 
.55 
.65 
3.00 
6.60 
4.25 


1875. 


10.84 

.98 

1.19 

3.67 

2.70 

1.82 

3.50 

2.80 

1.19 

1.47 

1.75 

2.80 

7.88 

2.98 

1.76 

.77 

.88 

1.12 

1.33 

.53 

.63 

2.63 

5.25 

4.20 


1880. 


$0.66 

.77 

.94 

2.81 

2.12 

1.43 

2.75 

2.20 

.94 

1.16 

1.38 

2.20 

6.19 

2.34 

1.88 

.60 

.60 

.88 

1.05 

.44 

.55 

2.06 

4.13 

3.30 


1885. 


$0.60 

.70 

.85 

2.55 

1.93 

1.30 

2.50 

2.00 

.85 

1.05 

1.25 

2.00 

5.63 

2.13 

1.25 

.55 

.63 

.80 

.96 

.40 

.50 

1.88 

3.75 

3.00 


1890. 


I 


$0.54 

.63 

.77 

2.30 

1.74 

1.17 

2.25 

1.80 

.77 

.95 

1.13 

1.80 

5.06 

1.92 

1.13 

.50 

.57 

.72 

.86 

.36 

.45 

1.69 

3.38 

2.70 


1803. 


$0.54 

.63 

.77 

2.30 

1.74 

1.17 

2.26 

1.80 

.77 

.95 

1.13 

1.80 

5.03 

1.92 

1.13 

.50 

.57 

.72 

.86 

.36 

.45 

1.69 

3.38 

2.70 


Per  cent 

lesH 
between 

veam 
1870  and 

1893. 


40 

42A 

45 

42i 

42 

4H 
39,V 

ill* 

36} 
38f 


30) 

39A 
36JV 


Ayerage,  less  cost,  between  years  1870  and  1893^  on  above  twenty-fonr  articles, 
about  4(^  per  cent. 
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TabU  showing  the  difference  paid  far  the  same  labor  in  England  and  tie  America. 


EDjgineerorcaigmedriTer per  week.. 

Lamyren do 

WatchmAD do 

Claymixen do 

Plaie-maken  for  12  plates,  T-incb 

Saaoer-maken  for  12  aaacers,  made  by  women  in  England  and  men 

in  America 

Capa,  per  doaen  of  12  complete,  including  making,  turning,  and  hand- 
ling, made  by  women  and  girls  in  England  and  men  in  America. . . 

HoUowware  preesere,  per  dooen  of  12  cover  disbee,  8-inch 

Gisgermen,  eorered  cnambera,  complete per  dozen.. 

JCiS^ hands I>or  day.. 

IMpper  hands do.*... 

Boys  in  dipping  room  will  start  at do 

An  average  boy  will  make  when  learned .'. 

Women  In  biscuit  wareroom 

Women  in  glost  wareroom 

Boys  in  gloat  yareroom  start  at 

Gloat  warehoosemen per  day . . 

Printera,  arerage  price  ]>aid du 

FfUerslnor  decorators,  girls do 

FUlers  in  or  decorators,  women do 

Gilders  or  gold  workers,  women do 

Teamsters do 

Foremen  — do 

do 


Ayerage  incresso  of  American  labor  over  English . 


England. 


#6.00 

3.60 

6.04 

4.84 

.021 

.011 

.03t 

.72 

.30 

1.12 

1.60 

.00 

.16 

.26 

.26 

.06 

1.00 

1.08 

.04 

.25 

.80 

.86 

1.20 

1.60 


America. 


$11.00 

7.60 

9.00 

10.00 

.08 

.031 

.10^ 
1.11 
.66 
2.00 
2.50 
.3»J 
.66} 
.75 
.75 
.33i 
2.00 
2.60 
.15 
1.16 
1.66} 
1.50 
2.50 
5.00 


Per  cent  of' 
difference. 


185 


Prioe  of  principal  materials  entering  into  the  cost  of  manufacturing  earthenware  in  Eng- 
land and  America, 


Gxoosd  flint ^r  ton. 

Cornwall  stome  in  England  and  feldspar  in  America do. . . 

Ballelsy do... 

China  clay 1 


Cosl 


do... 
do... 


ATsrsge  incruMe  of  American  materials  over  English. 


England. 


$7.00 
6.72 
2.40 
6.52 
1.30 
.84 


America. 


$8.60 

10.40 

0.05 

15.00 

2.90 

8.05 


Per  cent  of 
difference. 


21? 

130,% 
123  JU 

263^ 


145 


Failures  in  Trenton  in  twelve  years. 


City  Pottery. 

American  Crockery  Co.  (Fisko). 

Clarke  Broa. 

Eagle  Pottery. 

Ott  &,  Brewer. 

Union  Pottery  (Coolcs). 


Pope  &,  Lee. 
Trenton  Pottery  Co. 
Dowd  Bros. 
Trenton  China  Co. 
Willets  Manufacturing  Co. 
FeU  &  Throp. 


8TATEKEHT  OF  JEROXE  JOHES,  OF  BOBTOK/ 1KA88. 

September  16.  1893. 

# 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  come  to  represent  the  ISTational  Association  of 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Crockery  and  Glassware.  Our  association  is  com- 
prised of  members  of  firms  in  all  the  large  dties  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  associated,  not  to  combine  on  prices  nor  to  fix  prices,  bnt  to 
study  the  interests  of  the  trade  and  in  a  way  to  be  better  acquainted 
and  come  to  what  we  call  a  better  understanding  as  to  the  methods  of 
doing  business  and  the  better  understanding  of  the  earnings  of  our  help. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  The  association  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  prices! 

Mr.  Jones.  ISTothing  whatever.  There  is  an  understanding  that  no  as- 
sociation shall  give  away  the  covering  of  the  packages.  It  provides  that 
there  shall  be  a  uniform  price  attending  the  sale  of  all  packages.  There 
was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  to  fix  prices  on  some 
of  the  goods,  but  others  would  not  agree  to  it.  There  were  too  many  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at.  We  stand  be- 
tween the  consumer  and  the  various  manufacturers.  For  instance,  we 
import  largely  from  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Japan,  and  we 
also  sell  largely  in  the  markets  where  we  buy.  In  other  words,  we  are 
interested  in  high  prices  as  we  supply  the  wants  of  the  American  people. 
We  own  no  interest  in  any  pottery,  but  we  are  assumed  to  be  intelli- 
gent buyers,  and,  therefore,  we  as  importers,  are  aware  of  the  prices  of 
merchandise  and  we  stand  as  a  barrier  between  the  importer  and  the 
merchant  as  to  prices  of  goods  that  people  want.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  the  claim  of  the  potters  can  be  justified  in  saying  that  crockery 
has  been  reduced  in  price  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Presumably  this 
has  been  during  the  period  covering  these  high  tariff  taxes,  but  there 
are  other  fiicts  that  are  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  cost  of  pottery. 
The  rates  of  tariff  have  not  always  been  the  controlling  factor,  as  I  can 
prove  to  you  in  two  minutes.  There  have  been  two  or  three  inventions 
that  have  been  of  enormous  importance  in  reducing  prices  within  the 
last  twenty- live  years.  One  of  those  improvements  was  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned bin  where  the  coal  was  put  in  directly  into  the  flue  fire  and  much 
of  it  was  wasted.  They  now  have  a  patent  which  nearly  doubles  the 
saving  in  fuel,  or  rather  furnishes  nearly  double  the  heating  capacity  of 
the  old  kiln.  Another  influence  has  come  in  the  shape  of  the  displace- 
ment of  hand  power.  This  has  been  adopted  in  other  countries  a«  well 
as  in  America.  Another  important  factor,  within  a  few  years,  has  been 
the  introduction  of  the  lithographic  transfer  process.  They  now  take 
a  plate  and  spray  leaves  or  foliage  upon  it,  and  instead  of  having  to 
spray  it  carefully  by  hand  they  simply  wipe  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  on 
the  lithographic  transfer  process  and  wipe  that  on  the  plate,  and  it  is 
done  almost  as  rapidly  as  I  have  told  you. 

I  am  willing  to  give  the  domestic  potters  the  benefit  of  the  claim 
that  they  have  helped  to  introduce  wares  to  create  competition  be- 
tween the  home  and  foreign  manufacturers.  But  you  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  competition  between  the  English,  French, 
and  Chinese  jwtt^rs,  which  brings  the  price  of  the  products  down. 
The  caus0  of  bringing  the  price  down  have  been  these  new  methods  of 
firing  the  ware.  That  and  decoration  have  gone  together.  They  have- 
both  had  their  effects  in  reducing  the  cost. 

We  find,  as  dealers  and  importers,  that  the  present  tariff  law  is  very 
troublesome  in  its  ambiguity,  and  I  want  to  show  you  a  practical  test. 
Yesterday  morning  I  left  Boston,  and  I  selected  a  teapot  similar  to  the 
one  which  has  be.en  shown  here.  It  is  a  yellow  mug.  There  was  a 
little  stripe  around  it.  I  asked  the  appraiser  to  send  me  word  what 
would  be  the  rate  of  duty  on  it.  I  sent  a  messenger  to  him  for  the  in- 
formation, as  I  wanted  to  get  away  and  wanted  a  quick  answer.  He 
sent  word  back  that  it  would  be  60  per  cent  duty  because  there  was  a 
stripe  on  it.  The  McKinley  bill  says,  that  any  ware  printed,  etc.,  shall 
be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent.  That  is  dutiable  at  60  per  cent, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  cheapest  things  in  the  kitchen. 
That  plain  yellow  mug  should  be  25  per  cent.  If  I  were  to  enter  it  in 
an  invoice,  I  should  be  charged  60  per  cent  on  account  of  the  orna- 
mentation.   That  will  show  you  that  there  is  great  ambiguity  in  the 
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law,  for  the  appraiser  gave  me  this  answer  after  he  had  had  two  years' 
exx)erieuce  m  the  office.  Yoa  can  not  blame  him  because  he  does  not 
know. 

Mr.  Btnum.  If  yoa  had  to  import  that  they  would  charge  you  60 
per  oent,  and  you  would  add  that  to  the  price  ? 

Mr.  JoiTBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bywttm.  If  you  got  a  return  of  that  diflFerence  in  duty  yrni 
would  take  both  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  the  consumer  would  bare  the  burdcfti,  and  we 
would  walk  off  with  the  difference. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  law  that  this 
common  ware  is  sometimes  decorated  to  cover  up  a  defect  and  in- 
creases in  price  t 

Mr.  Jokes.  That  is  one  of  the  troubles.  Another  point  is  that  we 
ask  that  the  duty  on  packages,  which  was  raised  from  40  per  cent  to 
55  per  cent,  be  left  unchanged.  In  1883  the  tariff  commission  bill 
made  the  duty  on  packages  free,  and  raised  the  duty  on  the  contents 
from  40  to  50  per  cent  to  compensate  for  that.  The  McKinley  bill 
reimposed  the  duty  on  x>ackages  which  added  to  the  taxes  on  all  pot- 
tery that  came  in — ^increased  the  duty  virtually.  We  ask  you  either 
to  abolish  the  duty  or  take  off  the  outside  package  duty,  and  so  define 
the  law  that  there  shall  be  no  ambiguity  about  that.  There  should  be 
DO  duty  on  crates  and  sacks  and  packages  of  that  kind.  That  crate 
and  package  duty  clause  has  brought  a  thousand  or  more  cases  into 
the  Supreme  Court,  because  it  was  cbrawn  so  bunglingly. 

Mr.  Paykb.  They  brought  in  more  valuable  packages  than  were 
usually  used  for  such  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  took  advantage  of  the  law.  They  would 
take  a  thimble  worth  a  penny  in  England,  put  it  in  a  morocco  case, 
satin  lined,  and  that  would  come  in  duty  free,  and  it  might  have  cost 
more  than  $10. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  It  was  not  the  ordinary  case  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  it  was  never  so  intended.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  that  was  done  under  the  law  of  1883,  because  it  caused  its 
abolition.  I  think  the  outside  packages  on  cases  and  crates  should 
not  be  so  onerous.  I  think  I  can  prove  that  by  stating  that  while  to- 
day on  English  earthenware  the  rate  is  55  per  cent  the  administrative 
act  brought  the  duty  up  to  66  per  cent.  That  is  the  duty  paid  on  com- 
mon washbowls  and  chamber  sets  and  on  cups  and  saucers.  If  you 
are  going  to  retain  the  duty  on  packages,  it  is  only  fair  to  have  a  com- 
pensatory rate  based  on  such  reduction  as  may  be  made. 

Then  another  x>oint  upon  which  I  wish  to  speak — ^that  is  as  to  the 
reeatablishment  of  the  damage  allowance.  To-day,  if  a  ship  comes  in 
water-logged  and  there  is  damage  to  the  amount  of  one-half  the  cargo, 
the  importer  is  compelled  to  pay  the  fuU  duty  on  property  that  does 
not  eidat,  I  submit  that  this  is  an  outrage  upon  the  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  hapx)ens  to  be  an  importer. 

Mr,  TuBNEE.  What  x)ercentage  would  cover  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  1  do  not  suppose  it  would  amount  to  2  per  cent  on  a 
cargo  of  crockery  wsure. 

l£r.  Patne.  How  much  would  it  amount  to  on  an  average! 

Mr.  Jokes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  tariff  at 
Boston  and  New  York  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Patnk.  There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  importers  as 
to  tlM  aaionBt  of  damages  claimed. 

Yes,  sir;  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  in  Boston  it  does 
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notamoant  to  more  than  2  per  cent  aod  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  in 
New  York  it  is  abased,  because  it  is  a  larger  city,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  custom  laws  has  been  much  more  corrupt. 

Mr.  Patne.  On  the  larger  part  of  the  importations  this  clause  was 
abused,  and  while  it  should  not  be  over  2  per  cent  it  amounted  to  a 
larger  proportion  and  was  a  fraud  upon  the  Government ! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  importers  insure  against  such  damages  f 

Mr.  JoN£S.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  underwriter  would  want  these  back! 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  a  question  of  assuring  a  total  loss  and  the  particu- 
lar average.  For  years  we  have  insur^  for  total  losses  becaase  the 
trouble  in  certifying  was  such  that  we  would  rather  loose  the  whole, 
and  for  that  reason  we  let  it  stand.  I  had  a  talk  with  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  Boston  about  this  very  question  of  damage  allowance,  a)  id 
asked  him  to  take  his  pencil  and  indicate  how  the  law  ought  to  be 
changed.  He  said  "The  law  is  all  right.  The  fault  is  with  the  New 
York  custom-house.  The  Government  ought  to  be  able  to  put  a  man 
there  who  will  certify  as  to  damage  allowances.  The  Government 
ought  not  to  put  a  man  there  who  has  not  to  be  bought.  I  do  not  like 
to  intimate  that  the  United  States  is  not  capable  of  putting  up  the 
proper  estimate  on  damage  allowances,  in  cases  where  the  ship  comes 
in  filled  with  water.  I  think  that  it  is  right  that  the  importer  shoold 
be  indemnified  in  case  of  a  loss  on  the  sea." 

I  want  to  suggest  that  I  have  talked  with  some  potters  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  a  reduction  on  the  tariff.  If  you  could  put  their  raw 
material  on  the  free  list,  that  of  itself  would  be  a  recognition.  There 
is  a  question  also  of  clays.  There  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  which 
has  not  more  or  less  clays  that  are  presumably  sometime  to  be  used 
somewhat  in  the  potteries.  Some  States  have  better  clays  than  others. 
There  are  a  great  many  clays  mined  in  this  country  which  are  used  for 
paper  and  it  is  also  put  into  soap.  The  clay  miners  tell  me  that  a 
large  part  of  their  business  was  from  soap  manufacturers.  If  you  take 
a  cake  of  soap  with  a  great  deal  of  clay  in  it  and  wash  your  hands  in 
a  bowl  of  water  the  water  will  be  quite  turbid. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  a  duty  on  soap? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  ought  not  to  be.  It  ought  to  be  free.  As  to  the 
merchandise  which  comes  into  contact  with  the  custom-house,  I  want 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  general  appraisers  law.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  reason  of  the  McKinley  bill.  I  think  that  the  old  merchant 
appraisers  system  was  wrong.  It  let  one  merchant  into  the  secrets  of 
another,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Government  was  wronged  many 
times  by  the  system  they  had  of  favoring  one  another.  Under  the 
present  system  in  Kew  York  you  can  get  what  the  Constitution  re- 
quires— equal  duties  in  all  places.  You  have  one  bureau,  and  one  duty 
covers  them  all.  Under  the  old  system  they  had  one  duty  in  San 
Francisco,  one  in  Boston,  and  another  in  New  York.  I  feel  it  is  due 
to  the  Board  of  Appraisers  in  New  York  to  say  that  they  satisfied  the 
merchants,  and  the  merchants  have  no  doubt  that  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers have  brought  about  a  thorough  and  more  advantageous  system 
than  existed  under  the  old  one,  which  was,  in  case  a  local  appraiser 
and  the  merchant  disagreed  about  an  invoice  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
collector  to  appoint  a  merchant  in  that  line,  and  that  merchant  was  to 
sit  with  the  general  appraiser  in  that  place,  and  they  settled  the  matter. 
If  they  disagreed  then  the  collector  stepped  in.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  the  present  Board  is  the  one  that  can  best  administer  the  duties  on 
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that  part  of  the  law  more  uniformly  and  more  thoroagUy  than  under 
the  old  system. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  fact,  and  that  is  in  the  progress 
of  the  development  of  the  crockery  ware  business.  The  present  daty 
on  Bockingham  ware  and  yellow  ware  is  such  that  while  twenty -fiye 
years  ago  there  waa  apart  of  it  imported  the  duty  to-day  is  prohibitory. 
Bockingham  yeDow  ware  has  not  been  imx)orted  tor  several  years.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  a  crate  of  it  imported.  The  tariff  is 
a  barrier  and  it  has  absolutely  excluded  the  foreign  Bockingham  ware 
from  this  country. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  The  cheaper  grades! 

Mr.  JoN£S.  Yes.  That  used  in  all  of  our  kitchens.  I  simply  assure 
y<m  that  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  that  if  it  were  brought  in 
without  a  tariff! 

Mr.  JoxES.  The  present  combination  between  manufacturers  would 
have  to  disapi>ear.  To-day  manufacturers  have  a  combination  under 
which  they  are  under  severe  penalties  if  they  undersell,  and  if  the  duty 
should  come  down  20  per  cent  that  would  make  no  difference,  because 
the  home  pottery  would  not  be  lower. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  That  would  dissolve  this  close  corx)oration  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  at  least  make  them  take  a  rail  off  the  fence. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Can  yon  teQ  what  proportion  is  controlled  by  this  trust! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  on  the  produce  of  this  country  it  would  be 
30  per  cent  in  bulk  and  perhaps  one-half  of  that  amount  in  value. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  That  is  a  lower  grade  of  goods! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir  ^  a  sample  of  that  was  shown  here. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  that  trust  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  other  grades  !    Are  there  any  trade  reasons  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  The  difficulty  I  suppose  is  in  defining  decorated  ware. 

Mr.  TAB8NEY.  Is  it  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  the 
higher  grades  are  not  prohibitory  as  they  are  on  these  grades  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Notwithstanding  competition  from  abroad  is  such  as 
to  destroy  this  combination  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Since  this  association  was  formed  have  prices  increased 
on  any  lincof  crockery  made  by  the  association  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  don't  think  they  have. 

Mn  Payne.  Do  you  not  know  they  have  not ! 

Mr.  Jones.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  a  member  of  an  association  of  crockery  dealers  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  association  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  Several  years. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  that  it  is  formed  for  social  and  business  pur- 
poses.   Have  prices  anything  to  do  with  it ! 

%[r.  Jones.  I  am  absolutely  free. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  association  anything  to  do  with  the  price  of 


Mr,  Jones.  I  can  not  say  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  a  member  of  it ! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  did  say  that  it  had  no  effect  on  the  prices  except  as  to 
the  package  clause.  On  that  it  would  be  $2  for  a  crate.  It  is  intended 
to  increase  the  price  on  that. 

Mr.  Payke.  It  compels  them  to  charge  for  packages  a  certain  rate  ! 
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Mr.  Jokes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Prior  to  that  you  had  been  giving  away  packages f 

Mr.  Jones.  N^ot  if  I  knew  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Some  of  the  parties  had  been  doing  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  Some  of  my  competitors  had.  That  was  one  of  the 
troubles  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  caused  a  change  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  that  the  association  has  not  increased  prices! 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  association  any  rule  in  reference  to  discounts  f 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  this  rule:  For  instance,  if  a  buyer  should  buy 
on  sixty.days  and  should  not  be  able  to  pay  we  have  an  understanding 
that  he  is  not  to  be  charged  more  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  an  understanding  that  you  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  make  more  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  case  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  any  agreement  as  to  freights! 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  importing 
goods! 

Mr.  Jones.  About  forty  years,  the  first  of  June. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  go  into  the  business  with  a  large  amount  of 
capital! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  started  with  one  second-hand  suit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  have  you  invested  now! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  got  a  small  reasonable  com- 
petency. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  might  be  one  thing  to  you  and  another  thing  to 
me.    What  is  the  capital  that  you  have  invested! 

Mr.  Jones.  That  I  never  tell  anybody,  except  ray  wife,  and  I  have 
not  told  it  to  her. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  profits  per  year  have  you  made  for  the  last  three 
years  in  your  business! 

Mr.  tToNES.  That  I  never  tell  to  anybody  but  my  wife. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  is  another  family  secrett 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  you  want  the  duties  re- 
duced on  those  commodities  it  would  increase  your  business.  You  do 
not  know  but  that  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  would 
want  to  know  what  your  profits  were  as  an  importer  in  order  to  be  able 
to  frame  a  tariff  bill.  I  mention  this  for  fear  Mr.  Bryan  might  forget 
to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Keed.  I  suppose  yoii  think  that  to  lower  the  rate  of  duty 
would  cause  an  increased  consumption  and  an  increased  revenue! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  suppose  we  would  be  quite  selfish  in  that,  but  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  the  duties  were  to  be  lowered  our  homes  would 
be  better  supplied  with  satisfactory  styles  of  ware  and  the  consumer 
would  own  that  ware  at  the  lowest  cost.  * 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  not  that  class  of  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country!  • 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  character  of  ware  that  is  unique. 
This  is  blue  canton  china,  and  it  is  hard  and  coarse  but  fashionable 
among  high  grade  families.  That  comes  from  China  exclusively.  The 
wonder  is  everybody  wants  it.  There  is  a  certain  amount  imi>orted 
yearly. 

T  omitted  to  say  that  we  thought  in  the  arrangement  of  schedules  one 
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rate  of  duty  on  both  China  and  cartlicnware  would  simplify,  and  in  the 
ad  valorem  principle,  the  value  would  carry  the  tax;  for  exami)le:  a 
dozen  white  plates  costing  2  shillings,  50  (^ents,  40.  per  cent  tax  is  20 
cents;  a  dozen  richly  decorated  China  plates  costing  £2,  $10,  40  per 
cent  tax  is  ^4;  so  that  the  goods  for  the  million  and  those  for  tlie  mil- 
lionaire would  each  bear  its  fair  buHden  of  tarift*  tax;  we  think  also 
that  40  per  cent  be  the  rate  in  lieu  of  55  and  00,  and  no  duty  on 
outside  packages,  crates,  casks,  and  cases, 


BTATEKENT  OF  TKED.  A.  WALKER,  POTTEB,  TBENTOIT,  K.  J. 

September  16, 1803. 

Mr.  CnAiKMAN:  I  have  come  here  to  state  to  the  committee  that  I 
am  one  of  a  committee  of  pottery  workers  from  Trenton,  wliom  I  repre- 
sent. We  represent  the  industry  in  other  communities.  So  much  time 
ha8  been  consumed  that  we  will  only  speak  of  the  trade  as  it  relates  to 
l^enton.  We-are  interested  as  operatives.  I  want  to  present  to  you  a 
set  of  resolutions  adopted  at  a  convention  of  pottery  workers  held  at 
Trenton  in  1878,  which  I  have  been  instructed  to  do.  We  are  here  as  a 
cf>mmittee  appointed  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  Trenton  to  petition  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Congress  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
duty  on  crockery  and  ask  that  they  will  consider  it  from  the  oi)eratives' 
8tandi>oint.  We  believe  we  have  good  reasons  to  ask  this  on  account 
of  the  different  wages  paid  us  as  operatives  and  that  paid  to  operatives 
in  England,  France,  and  Geiinany. 

When  I  was  eighteen  years  old  I  was  engaged  as  a  potter  in  England. 
My  brother  had  immigrated  to  this  country  and  was  also  a  potter 
engaged  in  East  Liverpool,  Oliio.  He  found  at  that  time  such  a  condi- 
tion in  wages  here  that  he  thought  it  was  very  much  better  to  send  for 
me,  I  came  here  and  located  in  the  city  of  Trenton.  1  have  been  em- 
ployed in  that  city  for  the  last  twelv^e  years.  We  produce  a  line  of 
goods  of  porcelain,  unequaled  in  this  country,  and  more  generally  used 
than  any  other.  We  ask  that  the  present  duty  be  maintained,  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  if  a  reduction  should  take  place  it  would  affect  the 
wagesof  the  operatp^'es  in  this  country.  We  have  never  received  as  much 
wages  at  any  time  as  we  are  at  present.  That  seems  to  be  a  peculiar 
statement  in  view  of  the  reduction  made  in  all  wages,  but  it  is  due  to 
the  fa<*t  that  the  qualities  of  the  goods  produced  in  this  country  has 
been  improved.  Manufacturers  have  been  able  to  pay  better  wages 
ou  theiie  better  lines  of  goods  which  have  been  manufactured  because 
they  have  been  able  to  get  better  prices  for  those  goods.  I  would  state 
that  the  men  in  Trenton,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  earning  as 
mach  money  as  we  have  been  able  to  earn  at  any  time  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  protective  tariff  system. 

JThe  question  was  asked  why  wages  were  reduced  when  there  had 
been  no  reduction  of  the  duties  under  tlie  McKinley  act. 

There  has  been  no  general  reduction  in  wages.  There  has  been  one 
reduction  of  wages  in  a  special  line  of  product,  called  the  "  sanitary 
line.''  The  reason  for  that  was  that  ten  years  ago  there  was  only  one 
pottery  in  the  United  States  which  manufactured  .sanitary  ware. 
Within  the  past  ten  years,  however,  there  have  been  several  potters 
who,  by  reason  of  the  profits  being  so  large,  began  the  manufacture  of 
tbat  ware,  and  the  consequence  was  the  production  has  been  great  and 
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the  prices  close.  The  prices  have  been  reduced  about  33  per  cent. 
The  workingmen  are  called  upon  to  stand  part  of  this  reduction  g^iveu 
the  consumer.  As  operatives  we  would  ask  you  uot  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  crockery.  We  do  not  come  here  at  the  request  of  the  manu- 
fa<;turer8,  although  they  are  interested  in  it.  They  were  not  interested 
to  bring  u«  here  and  did  not  pay  our  expenses.  We  came  as  represent- 
atives of  the  National  Union  of  the  United  Stat^^s.  We  embra<ie  local 
unions  in  seventeen  States  of  the  Union.  They  have  representatives 
here  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  speat  for  them. 
We  intended  te  state  in  what  States  our  local  unions  are  located,  but 
I  mislaid  the  paper  at  the  hotel  and  I  have  not  tliat  matter  here.  I 
will  state,  however,  that  we  have  seven  in  Trenton,  some  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  !N^ew  York,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  several  in  other 
States. 

We  believe  as  workingmen,  that  seeing  as  we  receive  over  00  per 
cent  diU'erence  in  wages  between  the  man  paid  in  Enghnul,  France, 
and  Germany  in  several  branches  of  our  industry,  that  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  as  wage-earners.  We  ask  you  to  consider  this.  In  a  number 
of  States  manufacturers  have  been  trying  to  improve -tlieir  lines  of 
product.  We  are  producing  a  better  griule  of  goods  than  has  ever  been 
produced  before.  I  wish  to  corroborate  what  tlie  manufacturers  have 
said  about  the  matter.  We  have  now  two  potteries  in  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton in  the  hands  of  a  receiver — namely,  the  Eagle  and  the  Brewer — 
both  old  concerns.  They  branched  out  to  make  the  higher  grade  arti- 
cles and  they  are  now  both  defunct.  That  shows  that  this  pottery  in- 
dustry is  not  what  it  is  8upx)08ed  to  be.  There  is  not  the  money  to-day 
in  the  business  that  there  was  several  years  ago,  because  competition 
has  forced  prices  down  in  this  business.  Agents  have  been  sent  out 
to  drum  up  trade  and  have  come  into  competition  with  importers  and 
with  one  another,  and  as  a  result  the  market  in  crockery  is  worse  than 
it  has  been  in  ten  years.  I  have  some  figures  which  I  took  from  the 
books  of  the  Mercer  Pottery  Company,  We  do  not  comi'  here  from  a 
manufacturers'  standpoint,  but  from  an  operative's  standpoint,  believ- 
ing that  if  this  tariff  is  reduced  we,  as  workingmen — and  I  speak  for 
5,000  employes  in  Trenton,  East  Liverpool,  and  other  plaices — will  suf- 
fer. We  have  had  two  potteries  in  the  city  of  Trenton  vacated  in  three 
years.  Those  are  now  engaged  in  the  business  of  mamifacturing  lami>s. 
I  refer  to  the  Clarke  Company,  particularly.  They  do  not  produce  any 
pottery  now.  Their  kilns  have  been  torn  down  and  moved  out,  and 
there  is  no  man  working  there  in  the  pottery  business.  There  are 
firms  there  that  are  bankrupt  to-day.  I  have  here  some  samples  of 
goods,  and  I  will  call  attention  to  some  few  of  them.  For  instance,  a 
dinner  set  of  125  pieces,  which  in  1880  sold  for  $12.41,  to-day  is  sold 
by  the  same  firm  for  $10.34.  This  has  been  done  under  the  present 
rate  of  tariff".  The  tariff*  rate  has  changed  very  little  from  that  time 
to  this. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Can  you  give  the  pay  of  labor  for  making  that  setf 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  able  to  state  that,  for  1  understood 
that  the  manufacturers  were  to  be  here,  and,  therefore,  I  did  not  inform 
myself  in  detail. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  quality  was  that! 

Mr.  Walker.  That  was  porcelain.  It  was  the  best  line  of  American 
goods  in  general  use.  The  next  grade  of  goods  below  that  is  white 
granite.  A  set  of  125  pieces  sold  in  Trenton,  in  1880,  for  $10.34,  and  the 
same  sells  to-day  for  $8.27  a  set.  I  hare  also  a  set  of  decorated  ware 
which  has  equally  decreased  in  price.    I  find  that  a  set  of  28  pieces 
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sold  in  1880  for  $6.50,  and  the  same  sells  to-day  for  the  same  price.  I 
want  to  state  that  the  man  who  has  had  charge  of  that  decorative  de- 
I^artment  told  me  positively  that  these  goods  were  superior  to  those 
which  were  sold  in  1880. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress  in  decoration.  A  set  which 
sold  in  1880  for  $6.80  can  be  bought  to-day  for  $3.75.  In  toilet  ware 
we  find  that  prices  have  equally  decreased.  A  set  of  white  granite 
ware  which  sold  in  1880  for  $2.80,  seUs  today  for  $2.62.  The  10  pieces 
which  sold  in  1880  for  $1.95,  sell  to  day  for  $l.o6.  It  is  clear  that  the 
taritr  has  had  the  effect  to  keep  up  wages,  even  though  there  has  been 
an  apparently  small  reduction.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  a 
retlnctiou  amounting  to  5  per  cent  in  our  wages.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  reduction  has  been  on  the  common  grades  of  goods,  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  are  on  the  free  list.  Since  1887  there  have  been 
only  two  reductions  on  the  common  grade  of  goods.  This  is  evidence 
to  me  that  the  tariff  on  crockery  has  not  had  the  effect  of  reducing  our 
wages.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  shown  that  the  development  of  this  in- 
dustry in  years  past  has  been  very  great.  I  may  say  to  Mr.  Bryan 
and  the  members  of  the  committee,  that  although  I  can  not  answer  his 
question  quite  positively,  from  statistics,  that  from  the  best  informa- 
tion which  I  can  get,  tliere  is  not,  at  the  present  time,  in  all  lines  of 
cHK-kery  pi-oduccd  in  this  country,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  home  prod- 
uct c<msunied  in  this  country,  even  under  this  high  tariff.  The  increase 
in  prices  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  so  imperceptible  that  it  did  not 
make  any  showing  in  1880,  and  yet  the  consumption  has  increased,  while 
the  amount  manufactured  in  this  country  has  not  increased  to  a  large- 
extent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  When  you  say  the  domestic  manufactories  only  sup- 
ply one-half  of  the  American  demand,  why  do  you  attribute  the  reduc- 
tion in  price  to  American  competition! 

Mr.  Walker.  Simply  because  I  believe  that  caused  the  prices  to  go 
so  low  as  to  force  many  of  them  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Tarskey.  If  foreign  goods  had  been  imported  would  domestic 
competition  have  produced  this  result! 

Mr.  Walker.  1  sux)pose  that  domestic  competition  would  not  have 
increased. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  ^ut  competition  has  not  alone  reduced  the  foreign 
price«  when  you  have  only  sux)plied  one-half  the  demand  of  the  country.! 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  a  question  which  I  can  not  answer  accurately 
as  I  am  only  an  ojierative.  I  represent  the  potters  of  Trenton,  and  I 
hope  you  will  at  least  give  this  matter  your  most  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  have  stated  that  the  American  labor  cost  in  this 
indaiitry  was  60  per  cent  more  than  in  England! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  said  it  ran  over  60  per  cent.  We  receive  60  per 
cent  at  least. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  55  or  60  per  cent  duty 
levied  upon  this  product  is  ample  protection  for  the  difference  in  wages! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  little  hard  and  unjust 
to  the  consumer  of  this  product! 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  In  order  to  make  up  this  60  per  cent  you  think  it 
requires  60  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  goods! 

Mr.  Walkeb.  I  think  that  there  is  a  reduced  price  on  crockery  sell- 
ing to-day  because  it  is  lower  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Tabsney.  You  state  that  the  wages  of  labor  is  60  i)er  cent 
more  than  it  is  in  England  Y 

Mr.  Walker.  I  stated  that  we  received  60  i)er  cent  more  tlian  in 
all  branches.    My  own  branch  receives  as  high  a«  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tarsney,  There  is  no  branch  which  receives  less  than  60  per 
centY 

Mr.  Walker,  Not  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Did  yon  hear  the  statistics  read  by  Mr.  Ikirt,  the 
llepresentative  of  the  East  Liverpool  district! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Did  you  hear  him  state  that  the  wages  statistics 
showed  that  the  wages  were  about  equal  there  and  here! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  wish  to  state  why  this  is  so. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  a  difference  of  60  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  speaking  of  mechanics'  wages. 

Mr:  Tarsney.  You  stated  that  there  was  no  branch  in  this  industry 
in  which  the  cost  was  less  than  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  I  repeat  that  statement.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  Bepresentatives'  figures  are  for  boys  and  girls  employed,  and  not 
for  mechanics.  He  did  not  quote  a  single  man  who  leceived  less  than 
60  per  cent.    1  challenge  the  correctness  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  an  operative;  I  want 
to  ask  you,  what  you  think  of  this  proposition:  Do  you  believe  that  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  would  reduce  the  price  of  goods  !  That  is,  would 
the  manufacturers  have  to  sell  the  goods  for  less  if  the  tariff  was  reduced  ! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  that  the  price  would  bring  a  reduction  to 
the  laborer  in  wages  ! 

Mr.  Walker.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  have  you  made  any  compu- 
tation showing  whether  you  have  received  better  wages  than  those 
working  in  other  unprotected  occupations,  like  farming  ! 

Mr.  Walker.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  right  do  you  think  you  have  to  ask  a  man  work- 
ing in  Nebraska  in  competiti(m  with  the  cheapest  laborers  in  the  world, 
andat  less  wages  than  you  receive,  to  pay  more  for  what  he  buys  in 
order  that  you  may  get  more  wages  than  he  ! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  want  to  answer  that  intelligently.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  hardly  a  fair  proposition  on  this  account.  I  do  not  think 
that  my  wages  should  be  brought  down  on  account  of  that  man  re- 
ceiving lower  wages.  I  would  rather  see  the  standard  of  that  man's 
wages  raised,  so  that  the  man  in  iS^ebraska  should  get  better  paid  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  extra  price  for  his  crockery. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  any  plan  by  which  he  can  get  higher  pay 
for  his  labor! 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  come  here  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Will  you  give  me  any  reason  for  the  position  you  take 
that  that  man  should  pay  higher  for  what  he  buys  in  order  tliat  your 
wages  may  keep  up  when  he  is  receiving  less  wages  than  you  are! 

Mr.  Walkeb.  I  do  not  think,  as  an  operative,  considering  the  ex- 
pense of  living,  that  we  receive  any  too  much  for  our  labor. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  am  not  saying  you  do,  but  you  recognize  that  that 
man  has  no  protection  whatever  against  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  old 
world.  He  sends  his  product  to  Liverpool,  has  to  pay  freight  for  its 
transportation,  while  the  product  vhich  you  manufacture  is  sold  in 
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coiDX)etitioii  with  the  forei|?n  product  after  it  comes  here.  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  average  farm  wages  is  not  more  than  $18  per  month  f 

Mr.  Walkeb.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  The  report  issned  by  the  last  administration  shows 
about  that  to  be  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  farm  laborer  in  this 
couDtry. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  report  is  that! 

Mr.  Beyan.  That  is  the  report  issued  by  Secretary  Rus'c  [To  the 
witness:]  You  come  before  this  committee  and  represent  that  the  labor- 
ing men  engaged  in  your  industry  do  not  receive  sufficient  wages  f 

Mr.  WAI.KER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  come  prepared  with  statistics  and  you  say  that  you 
are  receiving  60  or  100  per  cent  more  than  the  same  men  employed  in 
tlie  farming  industry! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  yon  give  us,  in  justice  or  in  right,  any  good  reason 
why  the  i)eople  who  buy  your  goods  and  who  receive  less  wages  than 
you  do,  should  be  made  to  bear  this  extraordinary  burden  for  your 
benefit! 

Mr.  Waxker.  I  did  not  come  here  to  answer  any  such  question. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  wages  have  steadily  advanced  for  the  last  thirty 
years  under  the  protective  tariff  figures,  that  would  take  away  some  of 
the  strength  of  the  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryan! 

Mr.  Walker.  It  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  a  skilled  laborer!  It  requires  more  skill  to 
learn  your  business  than  to  learn  the  business  of  farming! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  should  judge  so,  when  a  man  has  to  serve  six  years' 
apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  recognize  that  skilled  labor  is  entitled  to  more  than 
unskilled  labor! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  you  have  come  over  here  without  any  intimation 
from  the  raanu&cturers  that  they  wanted  you  to  come! 

Mr.  Walker.  Positively. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  wages  except  in  the 
manufacture  of  sanitary  ware,  or  plumbers'  supplies! 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  a  small  portion  of  the  business.  In  the  bulk  of 
the  business  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  wages! 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  ha«  not  been  to  exceed  5  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  ye^irs! 

Mr.  Walker.  Not  since  1888. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  some  lines  of  business  prices  have 
advanced  within  the  la«t  twenty-five  years! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  These  are  the  branches  which  have  made  the  higher 
grades  of  goods! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  course  the  higher  grade  of  goods  command  higher 
wages.  Has  there  not  been  a  readjustment  of  wages  generally  since 
188Kf 

Mr.  Walker.  There  has  been  a  readjustment  in  this  way,  that  some 
men  in  the  better  grade  of  goods  who  are  skilled  have  been  receiving  a 
little  higher  wages. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  you  represent  some  5,000  workingmen! 
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Mr.  WiXKEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  they  united! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  not  heard  a  single  objection  to  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  Eepublicans  and  Democrats  alike  united! 

Me.  WAiiKEB.  There  are  a  number  of  potters  who  are  Democrats, 
but  they  are  firm  in  their  belief  in  protection. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice  before  you  be- 
came skilled! 

Mr.  Walker.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  suppose  that  a  farmer  may  work  twenty  years  at  that 
business  and  remain  a  raw  laborer! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  farming. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Were  you  at  work  in  this  country  in  1883! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Was  there  any  increase  in  wages  in  1883! 

Mr.  Walker.  There  was,  just  about  the  time  the  potters  were 
branching  out  in  this  country  in  a  line  of  porcelain  goods. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  say  that  there  are  in  Trenton  two  firms  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Mr.  Walker.  One  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  about  three 
or  four  months  ago. 

Mr.  Bynum.  That  has  all  occurred  since  the  passage  of  the  McKin- 
ley  bill! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  is  worse  than  I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  the  last  ten  years  more  than  three  have  gone  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir ;  had  the  Mills  bill  passed  I  think  that  almost 
every  thing  in  Trenton  would  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Was  that  told  you  by  the  manufacturers! 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  that  was  my  own  opinion.  - 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  they  not  tell  you  they  would  shut  up  if  the  Mills 
bill  went  into  effect! 

Mr.  Walker.  They  told  us  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  selling  prices. 

Mr.  l^RYAN.  Did  they  tell  you  that  wages  would  be  reduced  if  the 
Mills  biU  went  into  effect! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  tell  you  that! 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  we  knew  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  reduction  did  the  Mills  bill  make! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  intelligently  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  bill  only  made  one  reduction  in  the  pottery  schedule! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  could  not  state.    Yoil  have  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  know  that  if  that  bill  had  gone  into  effect  it  would 
have  ruined  the  industry! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  know  that  we  would  have  suffered. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  know  that! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Youbelievethatwithout  knowing  what  the  bill  provided! 

Mr.  Walker.  You  do  not  ask  practical  questions.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  right  to  ask  me  questions  on  which  I  ought  not  to  be  expected  to 
have  personal  knowledge. 
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BTAXEICEHT  OF  W.  V.  BLASE,  OF  EABT  LIVEBFOOL,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Chaibman.  In  behalf  of  my  fellow-workmen,  the  Operative 
Potters  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  I  respectfully  ask  you  not  to  lower  the 
schedule  on  potteiy.  Any  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  most  assuredly 
reduce  our  wages  and  degrade  our  labor.  It  will  endanger  the  pros- 
l)erity  and  happiness  of  the  American  potter.  For  the  sake  of  the 
hundretls  of  idle  potters  who  are  now  walking  the  streets;  for  the  sake 
of  our  wives  and  children,  we  implore  you  not  to  reduce  the  tariff. 

As  an  American  citizen  and  potter,  I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  good  in  civilized  life,  to  let  the  safeguard  of  our  industry 
stand  erect.    To  reduce  the  tariff  will  be  the  death-blow  to  our  factories. 

We  do  not  oome  here  to  dictate  to  you,  we  come  here  as  suppliants, 
(lentiemen,  the  responsibility  rests  with  you.  Will  you  elevate  the 
honest  toiler  by  allowing  the  tariff  to  remain,  or  will  you  humiliate  and 
degrjMle  labor  by  the  advocacy  of  lower  tariff?  I  pray  God  that  the 
results  of  your  deliberation  be  such  as  shall  cheer  the  hearts  and  en- 
courage the  9,000  potters  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

We  beg  of  you  to  recognize  no  conditions  that  will  allow  our  indus- 
try to  come  in  competition  with  foreign  products.  The  grades  of  ware 
we  are  manufacturing  to-day  will  not  only  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  any  ware  made  in  the  world,  but  stands  second  to  none.  There- 
fore, I  ask  you  again  to  allow  the  tariff  to  stand  as  it  now  exists. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILUAX  BUB0E8S,  OF  TBENTOK,  K.  J. 

Mr.  CHATB^iAN.  The  time  is  so  very  short  that  I  am  afraid  that  'I  can 
not  do  justice  to  my  end  of  this  affair,  but  I  wilt  try  to  condense  it  as 
much  as  x)ossible  and  will  present  a  few  trenchant  facts. 

We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the,  cause  of  the  manufacturing  potters 
and  the  operative  potters  is  one  and  the  same.  We  have  no  thought 
that  we  as  manufacturers  ought  ta  come  kere  to  bolster  up  our  own 
industry  from  our  own  standpoint.  We  thought  that  something  ought 
to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  workingmeu,  but  they  have  been  here  and 
have  pleaded  their  own  cause.  They  have  told  you  distinctly  that 
their  wages  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  tariff.  We  come  here  not 
to  ask  that  the  tariff'  rates  be  increased,  but  that  we  do  get  better  pro- 
tection. If  we  had  a  duty  now  levied  at  55  and  60  per  cent  and  it  could 
l)e  collated,  we  would  have  sufficient  x>rotection,  but  there  is  no  in- 
dustry that  I  know  of  that  is  so  open  to  looi)holes  for  fraud  as  this 
particular  branch.  When  goods  arrive  I  defy  any  examiner  to  take  a 
crate  of  ware  and  state  what  is  in  the  shipment  or  to  tell  how  a  single 
aample  may  co.npnre  with  a  crate  of  goods.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the 
different  qualities  of  ware.  There  are  a  great  many  goods  inii)orted 
into  this  country  as  inferiors,  seconds  and  thirds,  and  lump.  We  have 
no  way  of  preventing  that.  We  have  no  chance  of  stopiiing  that  kind 
of  fraud.  That  is  equal  to  a  reduction  of  the  rate.  1  can  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  from  facts  that  have  been  stated  and  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  and  from  what  I  know  also,  that  a  number  of  works  are  in 
the  hands  of  receivers,  and  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  busi- 
ness that  there  is  no  profit,  worth  speaking  of,  at  the  present  time  in 
the  crockery  business.  There  may  be  individual  cases  where,  perhaps, 
m>me  manufacturer  luus  made  10  per  cent,  but  I  will  guarantee  that 
there  has  not  l>een,  as  a  whole,  any  thing  like  8  per  cent  made  in  the 
bottiuess  in  the  last  three  to  five  years.    The  amuuut  of  labor  entering 
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into  the  product  is  90  per  cent  of  the  cost.  From  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  actual  amount  paid  on  our  pay-roll  labor  cost.  The  material  makes 
up  the  balance. 

The  potters  of  the  United  States  do  not  wish  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  clays  and  raw  material,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  recognize 
that  raw  materials,  having  been  protected,  have  developed  resources  in 
this  country  that  have  never  been  known  to  exist  before.  We  have 
now  a  number  of  clays  developed  within  the  past  fbw  years.  I  have  a 
prospectus  of  one  of  the  concerns  which  I  will  leave.  The  quality  of 
these  clays  have  been  recognized  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
and  foreign  countries  as  equal  to  anything  presented  to  the  pottery 
manufacturers  of  the  world.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  refer- 
ence to  the  clays  produced  in  Florida,  ^orth  and  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Texas.    Those  clays  are  worth  from  $25  to  $80  per  ton. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  refer  to  kaolin? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  china  clay  or  disintegrated  rock,  and  worth 
from  $7.50  to  $10  per  ton. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  duty  is  about  33J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burgess.  We/lo  not  use  foreign  mnterial. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  do  not  use  more  than  10  per  cent  and  the  duty 
on  the  material  is  33J  per  cent  of  course  free  clay  would  not  cut  much 
of  a  figure. 

Mr.  Burgess.  But  the  proportion  of  the  material  is  more  than  10 
per  cent. 

Mr,  Pay'NE,  You  say  that  labor  is  90  per  centf 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  total  labor  that  we  pay  is  from  50  to  60  per  cent, 
perhaps  55  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  the  total  product  of  your  own  factory! 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  the  total  product  of  very  nearly  all  the  fac- 
tories in  the  country. 

Mr.  Bryan,  You  have  that  of  your  own  factory! 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sfr;  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $175,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  your  pay  roUf 

Mr.  Burgess.  About  $80,000. 

Mr.  BrYxIN.  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent.  . 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  total  amount. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  does  not  include  packing  and  shipping  and  making 
sales? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  does  the  pay  roll  amount  to? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  would  amount  to'^between  $1)0,000  and  $100,000. 
We  have  a  total  number  of  eighty-one  potteries  in  this  country.  They 
are  distributed  as  follows:  Twenty-six  in  New  York;  eight  in  Ohio: 
five  in  Maryland;  three  in  Pennsylvania;  one  in  Indiana;  five  in  West 
Virginia;  one  in  Massachusetts;  one  in  Illinois;  two  in  Virginia,  and 
others  in  the  different  States.  The  capital  invested  is  about  $8,000,000, 
and  the  annual  product  is  from  $8,000,000  to  $9,000,000.  The  value  of 
the  material  used,  including  fuel,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  84,000,000 
and  the  wages  paid  is  about  $4,000,000,  and  the  number  of  employ<?s 
is  from  10,000  to  12,000. 

Mr.  Payne,  You  produce  about  two-thirds  of  the  consumption  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  calculate  that  we  produce  a  little  over  one-half 
of  the  consumption  of  the  ordinary  lines  of  goods.  The  material  in 
the  ground  is  worth  $25  to  $50  a  ton.  It  is  worth  from  $8  to  $10  a 
ton  when  it  is  ready  for  the  potter.    When  it  is  made  into  a  plate  it 
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brings  tlie  value  up  to  $80  per  ton.  When  it  goes  through  the  hands 
of  the  ilccorator,  it  is  increased  332  jier  cent.  In  the  finest  grade  of 
goods,  when  manufactured  it  is  worth  considerably  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold.  This  shows  that  the  labor  which  enters  into  the  man- 
nfjM'ture  of  goods  adds  vastly  to  it^  price. 

We  do  not  want  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  clays  simply  because  it 
has  devoloped  clays  in  this  country  that  we  knew  not  of. 

For  every  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  taking  it  in  round  numbers,  in 
the  rate  of  duty,  the  wages  of  the  men  must  come  down  15  per  cent,  in 
order  to  equalize  things. 

The  manufacturers  do  not  intend  to  come  before  this  body  as  mann- 
factnrers,  but  out  of  justice  to  labor,  for  they  fear  being  misunderstood 
by  labor  and  they  fear  being  misunderstood  by  this  committee.  We 
have  therefoie  come  here  to  present  this  matter  so  that  if  any  tamper- 
ing is  done  with  the  tariff  that  will  injure  the  industry  we  want  the 
blame  to  rest  where  it  belongs  and  not  with  the  manufacturers. 

Mn  Bbyan.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business f 

Mr.  BrBGESS.  Since  18  i  9. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Have  any  reductions  in  wages  been  made  during  that 
timef 

Mr.  BtTBaESS.  There  was  one  partial  reduction  of  8  per  cent.  It 
amounted  to  a  total  reduction  of  only  about  2  per  cent.  It  was  counter- 
balanced because  we  increased  the  wages  in  making  a  certain  class  of 
goods  of  an  irregular  shape. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  But  for  the  ordinary  grade  of  goods  there  has  been  no' 
increase  f 

Mr.  BUBGESS.  The  goods  I  mention  are  ordinary  goods.  They  take 
the  place  of  the  oval-shaped  covered  dish.  They  were  made  with 
square  comers  and  sold  at  the  same  price.  They  were  more  difficult 
to  make,  and  we  recognized  that  by  giving  more  wages  for  them. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Was  that  reduction  of  8  per  qpnt  caused  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tarifiFt 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  reduction  on  the  tariflfin  1885. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Was  there  any  strike  against  that  reduction! 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  did  not  lay  that  reduction  at  the  door  of  the  Ways 
and  Moans  Committee,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  But  in  case  there  is  a  reduction  made  now,  you  would 
lay  that  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committeef 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Tabsne Y.  Was  that  reduction  per  piece  or  per  diem  ! 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  It  was  40  per  cent  on  piece  work.  Almost  every 
thing  in  pottery  is  made  on  an  increased  scliedule  in  point  of  size. 

Mr.  Payne.  Wages  depend  somewhat  upon  piece  prices,  and  there- 
fore  whatever  invention  has  been  introduced  has  resulted  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  laborer,  rather  than  to  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  BUBGES8.  It  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer  in  almost 
every  instance. 

31  r.  Bbyan.  The  laborer,  you  say,  gets  more  wages  but  not  more 
per  piece? 

Mr.  Bubgess.  He  gets  less  per  piece  but  makes  more  wages  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Mr  Bbyan.  Is  there  any  instance  in  your  industry  where  you  pay 
the  same  per  piece  as  you  did  in  1871)? 

Mr.  BuBGSSS.  YeS|  sir;  that  is  the  case  in  what  is  known  as  presse*"^ 
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ware;  sucli  pieces  as  covered  dishes,  saucers,  soup  tureens,  and  that 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  Notwithstanding  the  machinery  which  you  use  the 
work  must  be  done  mostly  by  handf 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Each  piece  must  be  handled! 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  making  a  vast  number  of  handlings. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  work  is  done  by  contact  with  the  human  hand, 
and  no  machine  has  yet  been  made  as  a  substitute  for  the  human  hand 
in  that  business. 

Mr.  Burgess,  l^o,  sir;  except  in  the  melting  department. 

Mr.  Payne.  Melting  is  done  by  hand. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  a  certain  class  of  goods  must  be  handled  in 
the  making.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  pottery  business  is 
that  when  ware  is  made  it  is  not  finished.  It  is  in  the  clay  and  is  in  a 
brittle  state.  It  has,  after  the  first  fire,  to  be  taken  out,  sanded, 
brushed,  dipped,  and  fired  again.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  loss. 

We  would  earnestly  request  that  there  be  no  change  in  the  classifi- 
cation on  pottery  goods.  Tliere  was  in  the  old  biU  of  1883  a  loojjhole 
for  bringing  in  certain  classes  of  crockery  ware  as  toys.  That  has  been 
stopped  by  the  McKinley  bill.  That  custom  of  bringing  in  toys  entirely 
ruined  the  manufacturers  in  that  class  of  goods  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  Was  there  not  some  trouble  in  the  law  of  1883,  whereby 
they  brought  in  some  goods  as  not  decollated,  when  they  were  decorated. 
Goods  were  imported  as  not  decorated  so  as  to  get  in  at  a  lower  ratet 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  not  the  case  under  the  law  of  1890.  Mr.  Jones 
had  something  to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  package  clause.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  Mr.  Jones  recommend  a  continuance  of  that  in  the  pottery  busi- 
ness, because  there  has  been  no  one  thing  that  has  so  injured  the  busi- 
ness as  that  fraud.  I  have  known  of  instances  where  the  package  on 
crockery  was  over  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  invoice. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  it  would  not  be  the  ordinary 
package! 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  known  a  case  where  there  was  a  certain 
number  of  plates  packed  in  fancy  boxes  to  be  used  for  other  purposes, 
when  the  box  was  opened.  This  fact  has  been  referred  to,  that  10  per 
cent  of  the  revenue  on  packages  amounted  to  a  10  per  cent  increase  of 
duty.  You  can  figure  out  that  on  the  cheapest  class  of  goods.  It  did 
not  amount  to  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Ilave  you  an  office  across  the  water? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  sell  on  the  other  side.  When  the  McKinley  bill 
went  into  effect  there  wfis  a  slight  change  in  the  prices  of  manufac- 
turers on  this  side,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  importers  can  say  that 
we  increased  the  prices  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  If  an  article  sold  at  2  cents  over  there  it  would  be 
given  away  here,  because  the  price  could  not  drop  below  that,  and  you 
say  that  the  seller  dropped  the  selling  price  to  correvSi)ond  with  the 
duty! 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  article  would  not  be  given  away;  it  would  find 
another  market.  Things  of  that  kind  have  been  done.  Tliere  is  no 
question  but  what  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  eagerly  looking  at  the 
present  tiuie  to  this  country,  which  is  the  best  market  in  the  trade. 
This  is  what  they  tell  me.  It  has  been  said  that  the  duty  increases 
the  cost  of  the  goods.    I  had  sent  to  me  in  1889  a  plate  from  a  certain 
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dealer,  wliich  is  a  counterpart  of  the  one  displayed  here.  I  could  not 
find  the  original  one.  They  wanted  us  to  manufacture  one  like  it, 
which  would  sell  at  10  cents  per  plate,  or  $1  per  dozen.  When  I  went 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  I  hax)pened  to  recognize  one  of  these 
plates  in  a  ivindow,  and  I  went  in  and  asked  the  retail  price  of  the 
plate,  to  which  1  have  referred,  and  learned  that  it  was  10  cents.  The 
retail  price  was  10  cents,  or  $1.22  a  dozen.  We  are  making  this  article 
to-day  to  take  the  place  of  that.  The  matter  of  failures  I  will  not  touch 
upon,  as  that  has  been  pretty  well  treated. 

The  matter  of  natural  advantages  has  been  mentioned  on  some  occa- 
sions. We  claim  to  have  no  natural  advantage.  We  have  had  preju- 
dices to  contend  with,  which  prejudices  have  been  fostered  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  by  many  of  the  importers,  so  much  that  I  know 
of  some  who  have  sold  inferior  goods.  No  matter  how  old  the  goods 
may  l>e  the  dealers  will  put  them  on  the  table  and  make  them  appear 
as  new  English  goods.  That  is  business.  That  is  why  they  get  trade. 
They  have  worked  up  and  fostered  this  prejudice  against  American 
goods. 

We  have  to  carry  in  this  country  a  much  larger  stock  than  they  do 
in  England.  I  was  greatly  surprised  on  entering  a  manufactory  in 
England  of  twenty-one  kilns — we  have  only  six  kilns — and  we  carry  a 
stock  on  an  average  of  $40,000  worth.  The  manufacturer  abroad  told 
me  that  in  his  works  of  twenty-one  kilns  they  only  had  $8,000  in  stock. 
Eight  thousand  dollars  in  stock  with  twenty -one  kilns,  against  $40,000 
in  stock  and  six  kilns!  We  need  more  capital  to  do  business  than 
they. 

Mr.  Tabnsey.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  difference  t 

Mr.  BvBGESS.  They  do  business  on  orders  and  are  not  compelled  to 
keep  the  stock  which  we  keep.  Our  stock  usually  runs  down  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  is  it  that  he  gets  along  with  so  small  a  stock f 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  orders  are  sent  there  and  the  goods  are  shipped 
immediately  to  this  country  and  in  many  cases  they  invoice  the  bill  of 
lading,  which  is  taken  to  the  bank  and  they  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  importer  keeps  the  stock! 

Mr.  BuHOESS.  Yes,  sir.  The  jobber  in  this  country  largely  uses 
American  manufacturers  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  We  have  to  carry 
sk  stock  and  if  they  want  goods  they  will  biiy.  We  have  to  keep  the 
8to<;k  and  if  they  want  it  they  come  and  buy.  We  book  the  order  sent 
to  them  to  fill.  They  get  the  cream  and  we  get  the  skimmed  milk.  We 
have  no  geographical  protection  in  this  line  of  goods.  The  rate  from* 
San  Francisco  to  INew  York  is  in  the  ueigitborhood  of  $23  per  ton. 
The  rate  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  I  have  known  to  be  as  low 
as  ^L'^KI  for  the  same  line  of  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  does  the  rate  from  Liverpool  compare  with  the 
rate  from  Trenton  to  New  York! 

^r.  BUKGESS.  It  is  about  one  half  the  price  of  the  rate£rom  Trenton 
to  Xew  York. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  the  rate  at  the  present  timef 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  BiTRGESS.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  accurately. 

Mr.  Payne.  These  goods  being  so  valuable  according  to  weight,  it 
does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure?  • 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  l^ot  on  Uie  higher  class  of  goods. 
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Mr.  Tarsnbt.  Tour  factory  being  located  in  a  populous  district  gives 
you  some  advantage  in  the  rates  of  freight  f 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  do  not  have  any  advantage  in  that  way.  The 
rates  at  the  present  time  from  Liverpool  and  to  almost  any  other  inland 
I)ort,  are  cheaper  than  from  our  shipping  point  to  Trenton,  and  cheap- 
er  than  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  long  and  short  haul  does  not  cover  thatt 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  does  not  seem  to.  Goods  come  to  Chicago  through 
the  lakes  and  from  Montreal  down  that  way. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  rate  to*San  Francisco  was  by  water? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  It  was  not  across  the  country. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  WILLETS^  OF  TBENTON,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  consideration  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  now 
before  your  honorable  committee,  fraught  as  it  is  w^ith  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  desire  to  offer  for  your 
careful  consideration  the  following  statement  of  facts  relating  to  the 
pottery  industry  of  this  country: 

REbUCED  TARIFF  MEANS  REDUCED  REVENUE. 

The  English  Government  returns  of  the  exports  of  pottery  wares  to 
the  United  States  for  the  years  1890-?91-'92  and  for  seven  months  of 
1893  show  as  follows: 

Pounds  sterling. 

1890 *..... 904,557 

1891 902,161 

1892 918,510 

Seven  months,  1891 504,518 

Seven  months,  1892 499,191 

Sevenmonths,  1893 613,033 

From  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  imports  of  pottery 
wares  for  1890  were  $7,030,985^  for  189J,  $7,703,338,  and  for  1892, 
8,293,770. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  present  tariff  rates  have  not  cur- 
tailed or  diminished  the  importation  of  English  pottery  wares,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  increase  for  1891  and  1892  has  been  a  little  over  20 
per  cent,  and  the  total  im^rts  from  all  foreign  countries  has  increased 
about  8  per  cent.  •  Consequently  the  revenue  has  increased  under  the 
present  tariff  rates,  and  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  rates,  short  of 
♦  crippling  the  American  potters  and  reducing  American  production, 
must  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue. 

REVENUE  TARIFF  MEANS  REDUCED  WAGES. 

We  most  positively  assert  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  American  pot- 
teries are  fully  double  those  paid  in  the  English  potteries  (see  p.  i  of 
Argument  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  August  22,  1882,  herewith 
annexed,  and  also  Tariff*  Commission  Report,  p.  1980,  etc.),  and  the 
difference  between  American  and  German  wages  is  still  greater. 

Tlie  present  tariff  rates  falling  far  short  of  the  differences  between 
American  and  foreign  wages,  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  any 
decrease  of  the  present  tariff*  rate  must  be  followed  by  a  decrease  in 
wages.  Any  reduction  of  teriff  rates  tiiat  will  not  gripple  or  close  the 
American  potteries  can  not  sufQciently  increase  the  importation  of 
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pottery  wares  enongli  to  offset  the  reduction  of  revenue  caused  by  the 
reduced  rate  made. 

If  the  tariff  rate  is  reduced,  the  working  potters  must  accept  a  cor- 
responding reduction  of  wages  or  find  other  employment,  which,  when 
thousands  of  other  artisans  are  in  a  similar  condition,  will  be  very 
difficult  to  do.  Should  the  reduced  rates  of  tariff  produce  a  sufficient 
increase  of  importation  to  increase  the  amount  of  revenue  collected, 
this  increase  of  importation  must  surely  result  in  less  work  for  the 
American  artisan,  and  more  for  his  foreign  competitor,  working  for 
far  less  wages. 

COST  TO  CONSUMERS. 

With  the  increase  of  the  tariff  rates  the  cost  of  pottery  wares  to  the 
consumers  has  steadily  declined.  The  tariff  rate  previous  to  1860  was 
less  than  one-half  of  what  it  now  is.  Then  there  was  no  American 
competition.  The  coat  of  crockery  to  the  consumer  at  that  time  was 
60  per  cent  greater  than  it  now  is,  •  That  is  to  say,  that  $100  will  now 
buy  for  the  consumer  as  much  crockery  as  $160  did  buy  in  1860. 

MATERIALS. 

We  are  opposed  to  materials  being  placed  on  the  free  list,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  the  finished  products  of  those  who  prepare  them 
for  the  potters,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  present  tariff  rate 
should  be  maintained,  in  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
clay  resources  of  this  country.  Under  this  encouragement  several  re- 
markable discoveries  of  excellent  clays  have  been  found  in  Florida, 
Korth  Carolina,  and  elsewhere,  within  the  past  three  years,  of  kaoline 
of  very  8ui>erior  quality  for  potters'  use. 
BespectfuUy  submitted* 

John  Moses, 
Geokge  H.  Goodwin, 
J.  H.  Brewee, 
Joseph  Willets, 
Joseph  Mayer, 
John  N.  Taylor, 
Edward  M.  Pearson, 
Ex.  Com.  U.  8,  Pottery  Association. 

We  think  the  duties  on  packages  shuld  be  retained,  as  it  has  formerly 
been  the  door  through  which  the  greatest  frauds  on  the  revenue  have 
been  i>erpetrated. 

Mr.  WiLLETTS  addressed  the  Committee: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  submitted 
this  paper.  I  had  hop^  to  read  it,  but  I  will  leave  it  with  the  reporter, 
and  iu  doing  so  I  would  like  to  suggest  one  thing  in  regard  to  the 
prices. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  prices  of  crockery  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced. 1  have  the  books  of  our  concern,  which  has  been  in  business  for 
seventy  years  past.  I  looked  over  these  for  crockery  for  fifty  years 
and  compared  them  with  the  prices  at  the  present  time.  I  did  not 
quite  succeed  in  going  back  fifty  years,  although  I  went  back  forty- 
«even  years  and  l^nd  that  $100  at  the  prej^it  time  will  buy  as  much 
cniekery  as  $li'*0  did  in  1860,  when  the  tariff  was  less  than  it  is  to-day. 
Tusnsb.  Do  you  make  sanitary  pottery  f 
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Mr.  WiLLETTS.  We  do  mate  some  sauitary  goods.  That  was,  in  fact, 
the  main  part  of  our  business. 

Mr.  Turner,  Is  that  branch  of  your  business  in  a  trustt 

Mr.  WiLLETTS.  Noj  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  ^  there  any  combination  about  it! 

Mr.  WiLLETTS,  There  is  an  association,  similar  to  the  association 
which  has  been  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  it  regulate  the  output  or  prices  to  the  wholesale 
merchants,  or  as  to  the  matter  of  discounts! 

Mr,  WiLLETTS.  It  does  arrange  for  the  matter  of  discounts. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  does  dictate  prices  1 

Mr.  WiLLETTS.  It  does. 


GliAZED  BBICKS. 

(Paragnph  04.) 

Kew  York. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1890  the  duty  on  these  bricks 
was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  for  1,000  brick,  glazed  white,  ivory 
and  cream  on  one  long  side,  was  J8.60. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1800  the  duty  on  1,000  brick, 
glazed  white,  ivory  and  cream  on  one  long  side,  is  $22.95. 

The  law  of  1890  raised  the  duty  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  brick 
to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  addition  compelled  the  payment  of 
45  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  packing  and  package  in  which  the  brick  are 
shipped  for  protection  during  transportation. 

THE  advance  in  DUTY  IS  167  PER  CENT. 

Glazed  brick  are  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  They  are  employed 
for  wall  linings,  either  for  reflective  purposes  or  for  sanitation. 

The  cost  of  packing  these  bricks  at  the  works  in  England,  and  trans- 
portation to  seaboard,  freight  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  marine  insurance  and  import  expenses, 
increase  the  cost  of  the  bricks  as  tliey  are  sold  at  English  makers' 
works  46  per  cent,  which  is  a  protection  to  any  American  manufac- 
turer irrespective  of  any  duty  imposed  by  a  tariff  hiw,  as  the  American 
•  maker  would  be  able  to  deliver  brick  in  bulk,  either  by  carts  or  ship- 
ping loose  in  freight  cars. 

Through  the  increased  duty,  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  has 
been  reduced,  as  a  less  quantity  are  now  bouglit  for  $100  than  could  be 
purchased  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1890,  the  initial  price 
at  works  and  other  import  charges  not  having  altered. 

There  is  no  comparison  in  quality  between  the  English  salt  glazed 
and  enameled  bricks  and  any  American  production. 

A  modification  of  the  duty  would  injure  no  one  and  benefit  msiny. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Howard  FLEBONa. 
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EI^CAUSTIC    TITjES, 

(Pangnph  94.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WALKER.  $ 

September  14, 1893. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the 
Floor,  Encaustic,  Vitrified  and  Enamel  Tile  Manufacturers,  we  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

Our  industry  has  been  entirely  developed  since  the  centennial  ex- 
hibit, which  was  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  pioneers  to  the 
business,  and  causing  them  to  enter  into  the  manufacture.  Prior  to  that 
date  all  tiles  used  in  this  country  were  imported  and  sold  by  import- 
ers at  such  high  prices  that  almost  prohibited  their  use.  For  the  drst 
five  or  six  years  after  the  above  4ate,  the  industry  was  in  an  experi- 
mental st^ite,  which  was  the  cause  of  very  heavy  losses  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  at  that  time.  As  an  instance,  we  can  refer 
you  to  a  large  factory  located  in  Indianapolis,  which  not  only  ruined 
Its  owners  financially,  but  brought-  disaster  on  other  institutions  in 
which  they  were  connected.  Since  the  American  manufacturers 
[wirtially  overcome  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  manufacture,  the 
prices  of  these  goods  have  been  gradually  reduced  until  to-day  they 
are  selling  at  lower  prices  than  ever  known  in  this  country.  As  an  il- 
lustration, the  tile  that  came  into  general  use  and  such  as  enter  into 
um*  in  the  houses  of  moderate  cost  have  been  reduced  in  the  past  seven 
years  from  55  to  25  cents  per  square  foot;  and  while  the  price  to  the 
consumer  has  been  gradually  reduced,  yet  the  prices  paid  to  the  la- 
borer have  not  been  lowered,  but  in  many  instances  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  the  workmen  have  become  more  proficient.  Our  principal 
reason  for  not  being  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  is  the 
difference  paid  for  wages,  the  rates  in  many  instances  being  less  than 
one-third  of  those  paid  in  this  country. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  a  further  reduction  in  prices  will  ne- 
ces.sitate  a  reduction  in  wages  now  paid,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  wages  are  not  excessive,  and  would  regret  exceedingly  to  be  com- 
pell^l  lo  take  any  steps  toward  a  reduction.  At  this  time,  the  impor- 
tations of  foreign  tile  amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  tile  used  in  this  country. 
It  will  Uius  be  seen  that  the  present  rate  of  tariffis  not  prohibitory,  and 
for  this  reason  and  those  above  stated,  we  beg  your  honorable  committee  > 
to  retain  the  present  tariff  rates  in  justice  to  both  the  manufactui^ers 
and  the  laborers. 


CEMEKT. 
(Pangraph  96.) 


Tuesday,  September  5, 1893. 

lion.  C.  J.  Erdman,  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  district,  appeared 
before  the  committee,  accompanied  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Lesley. 

Mr.  Ebdman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
winh  to  introduce. to  you  Mr.  Lesley,  of  Hiladelphia,  who  is  an  im- 
porter and  manufacturer  of  cement.  He  has  statistics  with  him  and 
has  given  the  subject  consideration  for  many  years. 
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STATEKEin  OF  Int.  B.  W.  LESLEY,  OF  220  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  54  POTE  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Chaikman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  have  some 
pauipblets  here  which  briefly  describe  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
present  tariff  is  asked  to  be  sustained  on  this  article  [banding  same  to 
the  committeej.  If  there  are  any  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  figures,  I 
must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  committee,  for  1  have  had  only  about 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  prepare  it,  but  I  have  done  the  best  I  could 
in  the  limited  time  I  had  at  my  disposal. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  are  not  asking  for  a  change  in  duty? 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  am  asking  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duty,  which 
Avas  the  same  duty  as  the  Senate  bill  of  1877,  tlie  Mills  bill,  and  the 
Eandall  bill  enacted,with  the  exception  it  was  an  ad  valorem  duty  then, 
jind  now  it  is  a  specific  duty,  slightly  less  than  the  ad  valorem  duty. 
With  the  permission  of  the  committee  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  what  cement  is.  When  1  first  went  into  the  business  I  thought 
cement  was  a  sticky  thing  which  came  in  bottles.  There  are  two  grades 
of  foreign  cement,  and  the  higher  grade  is  imported  into  this  country; 
and  in  that  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  Ibr  you  to  know  how  the 
two  grades  are  manufactured  and  how  a  specific  duty  is  asked  to  obvi- 
ate undervaluation.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cement,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial. The  natural  cement  consists  of  quarried  limestone,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  per  cent  of  clay,  which  is  burned  in  a  kiln,  drawn  out  at 
the  bottom,  ground,  and  put  in  barrels  and  shipped.  The  rock  is  taken 
in  a  condition  of  nature,  as  you  see;  it  is  burned  at  a  low  heat,  and  ft 
is  simply  ground  and  shipped.  The  Portland  cement,  which  is  the  ar- 
ticle which  largely  comes  in  under  the  duty,  is  an  artificial  product  by 
which  man  has  sought  to  improve  on  nature  and  sought  to  increase 
the  strength  and  durability  of  the  article  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burrows,  Is  all  Portland  cement  of  that  character! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir.  Portland  cement  is  an  artificial  product,  there- 
fore, made  of  marl  and  clay,  or  chalk  and  clay,  or  limestone  and  clay. 
The  material  is  taken  and  ground  into  an  impalpable  powder.  That 
powder  is  either  in  a  liquid  form  or  dry  form,  and  is  molded  into 
bricks  or  blocks,  making  a  new  material  in  which  all  the  little  granules 
are  in  close  union.  It  is  then  i)resented  to  the  high  heat  of  the  kiln, 
2,000°,  as  against  800  for  the  common,  when  there  is  a  chemical  union, 
and  the  product,  instead  of  being  a  friable  substance  like  the  common 
cement,  is  a  clinker-like  slag.  That  requires  nearly  double  time  in 
grinding,  it  being  much  harder,  and  produces  what  is  known  as  Port- 
land cement  to  commerce,  which  is  used  for  the  foundation  of  aqueducts, 
dams,  and  works  of  that  kind,  while  the  natural  cement,  which  is 
largely  produced  both  here  and  abroad,  is  ordinary  cement,  which  is 
used  for  cheap  brickwork  and  dwellings  and  things  of  that  kind. 

i^Tow,*  with  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
produce  Portland  cement,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  returns  of  the  United 
States  census  for  the  past  year  show  87  cement  works  in  the  United 
States,  They  are  distributed  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  and 
it  is  an  industry  that  is  certain  to  grow,  and  it  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  our  largest  industries.  Germany,  with  a  much  smaller  area,  pro- 
duced nearly  30,000,000  barrels.  This  cx)untry  lias  a  cement  belt  ex- 
tending from  Texas  right  straight  through  the  southwest,  middle  west, 
and  up  to  Winnepeg,  in  wMch  Portland  cement  will  be  manufaetured; 
in  fact,  there  are  three  in  that  belt  now.  There  are  works  in  Utah, 
!Niorth  Dakota,  and  Kansas  on  that  belt,  as  well  as  one  in  Texas.    In 
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the  sontheast  there  is  a  lar^i^e  area  of  territory  aronnd  Chattanooga  and 
Atlanta  where  cement  can  be  made.  Indiana  is  a  large  producer  of 
cement,  Ohio  is  a  producer  of  cement,  and  New  York  is  a  large  pro- 
ducer of  cement.  There  are  nearly  8,000,000  barrels  made  and  dis- 
tributed over  twenty  States  of  the  IJnion.  In  California  there  are  also 
works. 

Now,  having  stated  briefly  what  this  cement  is  and  where  it  can  be 
made,  and  shown,  I  think,  it  is  a  national  industry  and  not  confined  to 
one  Icx^ality 

Mr.  Burrows.  When  you  spoke  of  the  number  of  works,  how  many 
did  you  say  t 

Mr.  Lesley.  Eighty-seven. 

Mr.  BrRRows.  Are  those  Portland  cement  workst 

Mr.  Lesley.  There  are  about  17  Portland  cement  works  and  70  com- 
mon works. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  ^^^ly  is  it  called  Portland  cement f 

Mr.  Lesley.  The  reiwson  is  when  it  was  first  discovered  in  England, 
in  about  1840,  the  leading  building  stone  used  there  was  known  as 
"Portland"  stone,  found,  I  think,  on  the  island  of  Portland,  off  the 
English  coast.  When  you  mix  the  powder  with  water  and  it  becomes 
hard  like  the  artificial  stone  pavement  it  has  exactly  the  same  color  as 
the  Portland  stone,  so  it  got  the  name  of  Portland,  as  the  name 
*^ Roman,  ^  which  represents  the  common  natural  cement.  The  history 
of  the  natural  cement  manufactured  in  the  United  States  goes  back 
to  the  canal.  Wherever  there  was  a  canal,  necessity,  the  mother  of 
isveutions,  required  something  that  would  stand  under  water.  They 
looked  around  and  found  a  rock,  calcined  it,  and  made  cement.  On 
these  or  near  them  are  works.  At  Hudson  there  are  works  producing 
3,000,(KK)  barrels.  Along  the  Potomac  it  is  the  same  thing.  So  the 
history  of  this  country  is  that  where  there  were  canals  there  were 
cement  works;  the  canal  at  Utica  is  an  illustration. 

Now,  with  reference  to  Portland  cement.  That  cement  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  slow  growth.  It  started  in  1865  and  went  slowly  along 
and  I  suppose  there  were  probably  four  or  five  million  dollars  lost  in 
that  industry.  To-day  within  two  years  the  output  of  Portland  cement 
has  increased  from  250,000  barrels  to  450,000  barrels,  so  that  while  four 
years  ago  there  was  about  one-twentieth  of  the  Portland  cement  con- 
sumed manufactured  in  this  country,  to-day  nearly  25  per  cent  is  made 
here,  that  industry  having  grown  more  than  double  within  the  last 
two  years  since  the  ena<5tment  of  the  specific  duty  instead  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  duty! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Eight  cents  per  100  pounds  and  the  old  duty  was  20 
per  cent.  The  history  of  the  duty  on  cement  is  as  follows :  Under  the 
act  of  1883  the  duty  was  fixed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  that 
act  the  average  invoice  price  of  cement  up  to  and  including  1886  was 
from  $1.80  to  f  2  per  barrel.  On  that  the  average  duty  was  from  36  to 
40  cents.  In  1886,  by  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy, 
making  the  barrels  and  inland  transportation  nondutiable,  the  duty 
in  that  year  fell  from  36  cents  to  about  24  cents,  the  reduction  being 
due  to  the  valuation  of  the  barrels  and  inland  transportation.  From 
1887  until  1890  the  importation  kept  on,  but  there  was  a  gradual 
shifting  from  the  nondutiable  barrel  to  the  dutiable  cement;  that  is  to 
say,  that -the  barrel  which  in  1887  represented  50  cents  and  the 
cement  represented  $1.20  gradually  grew  so  that  the  barrel  represented 
$1*20  in  1890  and  the  cement  represented  60  cents,  and  by  aiithmetical 
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progression  in  two  more  years  there  would  have  been  no  more  dutiable 
cement. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  did  that  come  about  f 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  do  not  know,  but  that  was  the  w^ay  it  was  going, 
because  it  fell  little  by  little  until  it  got  to  60  cents. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  was  by  undervaluation  under  the  ad  valorem  sys- 
tem! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  barrel  nondntiable.    In  1887  the 
question  was  before  the  House  at  the  time  of  the  Mills  committee,  and 
the  matter  was  met  with  the  utmost  fairness  by  nearly  everybody  who 
had  charge  of  the  tarifi'  of  that  year.    Tliere  was  not  a  single  one  of 
the  various  bodies  who  had  charge  of  it  that  did  not  treat  it  with  per- 
fect fairness  and  see  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.    Tlie  result  was 
that  in  the  three  bills  presented,  the  bill  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.Eauf 
dall,  the  Mills  committee,  and  the  bill  the  Senate  produced,  each  o- 
those  bills  reenacted  the  duty  on  the  barrel  and  on  inland  transporta- 
tion and  left  the  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.    In  181)0  the  McKin- 
ley  committee  gave  hearings,  and  a^s  the  result  of  the  evidence  then 
before  them  the  duty  was  lixed  at  8  cents  i)er  100  pounds  specific 
instead  of  ad  valorem.    By  a  comparison  with  the  duty  as  it  then 
existed,  had  the  barrels  been  dutiable  and  the  duty  as  then  fixed  ad 
valorem,  there  was  an  actual  reduction  of  the  duty  about  8  cents  per 
barrel  in  the  better  grades  of  cement.    That  is  the  general  tendency 
of  legislation  on  this  subject. 

;Now,  in  order  to  consider  what  the  result  of  the  tax  is  and  to  see. 
wiiether  it  is  a  tax  or  a  fair  tax  and  a  tax  that  is  made  for  the  country 
in  every  sense,  it  would  seem  one  of  the  fairest  tests  of  tlie  thing 
would  be  to  see  if  it  reduces  the  prixje  to  the  consumer.    The  second 
thing  after  reducing  the  price  to  the  consumer  is,  does  it  yield  the 
Government  more  revenue,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  tax  reduces 
the  price  to  the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  and  iintreases 
the  tax  to  the  Government  when  it  yields  in  dolhirs  nearl^y  200  i>er 
cent,  that  such  a  tax  falls  within  the  definition  of  a  tax  that  is  cer- 
tainly a  tax  for  revenue.    I  have  here  some  figures  which  show — I  have 
tlie  original  bills  and  documents  here  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  care  to 
examine  them — at  the  time  the  McKinley  bill  took  effect,  July  1,  18iK), 
the  four  leading  brands  of  cement  imported  into  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  per  the  bills  and  invoices  hereto  ai)pended,  cost  the  im- 
])orter  as  follows,  laid  dow^n  in  Philadelphia:     Hilton  (Kiiglish),  S2..S5; 
Burham  (English),  $2.35;  Dyckerhoff  ((4 crman), $2.00; Hey n  (German), 
$2.35.     Since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  prices  of  the  »anic 
brands  of  cement,  laid  down  in  Philadelphia,  have  steadily  fallen,  so 
that  to-day,  as  per  the  bills  herewith  of  August,  1803,  the  same  brands 
cost  laid  down,  duty  paid,  at  Philadelphia,  as  follows:     Hilton  (Kns:- 
Hsh),  $1.98;  Burham  (English),  $1.07^;  Dyckerhofi'  (German),    s?<2.3r); 
lleyn  (German),  $2,  showing  an  average  reduction  on  the  four  brands 
of  cement  of  nearly  34  cents  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Hopkins.    You  say  it  costs  the  importer  ? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  it.  I  have  these  figures  for  four  years — 
1890,  1891,  1892,  1893.    They  are  all  here. 

Mr.  IIoPKiNS.  So  the  workings  of  the  McKinley  bill  on  this  item  liave 
reducexl  the  cost  of  the  article  to  the  consumer,  while  the  Goverument 
has  derived  a  revenue  from  the  importation  f 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  suppose  the  foreign  producer  reduced  his  price  sc 
"s  to  meet  the  duty? 
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Mr.  Lesley.  I  imaf^ne  that  mnst  be  the  case. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  Did  not  you  say  just  now  that  changing  the  ad 
Talorem  to  a  specific  duty  had  really  decreased  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  stated  that  the  average  duty  under  that 
act  of  1883  with  the  adjniuistration  clause  would  aggregate  about  20 
cents,  while  the  specific  duty  would  aggregate  about  32  ceuts. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  contention  is,  by  diminishing  the  duty 
under  the  McKinley  bill  that  diminished  the  price  to  the  consumer  all 
over  the  world! 

Mr.  Lesley.  No,  sir;  I  beg  leave  to  correct  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  line  of  argument  you  are  pursuing. 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  would  say  this,  that  duty  with  the  barrels  dutiable 
did  not  exist  at  that  time;  thattheduty  was  only  about  12  ceuts;  it  had 
gotten  down  as  low  as  12  cents,  and  you  will  find  by  the  figures  I  have 
here  for  the  year  1889,  the  year  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
bill,  there  were  1,740,000  barrels  imx>orted,  and  the  valuation  on  that 
was  $1,704,000,  the  undervaluation  being  nearly  60  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  was  a  fraud  perpetrated  by  the  foreign  importer! 

Mr.  Lesley.  That  was  an  undervaluation,  I  do  not  know  whether 
willful  or 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  undervaluation  was  caused  by  the  fact  the  pack- 
ages were  free  of  duty? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  by  paying  the  duty  on  the  cheaper 
cement  when  they  were  importing  the  better  grade  of  cement.  This 
was  very  easy  by  reason  of  those  two  grades  being  so  much  alike  in 
(t)lor.  You  could  not  tell  under  a  twenty-eight  days'  test  whether  I 
shipped  a  barrel  of  common  cement  or  Portland  cement;  they  look 
alike  and  feel  alike  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  would  send  over  Portland  cement  labeled  com- 
mon cement  and  then  after  they  got  it  here  they  would  sell  it  on  the 
market  for  Poilland  cement f 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  in  one  case  where  I  was  the  appraiser  in  New 
York — I  have  served  as  what  is  called  a  merchant  appraiser — there  was 
a  case  where  a  man  sent  over  a  thousand  barrels  and  he  sent  labels. 
He  sent  the  barrels  over  blank  and  then  sent  Portland  cement  labels 
niider  cover  by  mail  to  be  put  on  those  barrels  when  they  landed  here. 
In  that  case  the  tax  was  raised  50  or  60  cents  a  barrel  on  that  invoice. 

The  price  having  gone  down,  the  result  to  the  Government  in  1890 — 
I  am  giving  you  returns  as  I  have  them  for  the  calendar  year,  which  I 
have  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  inasmuch  at  they  com- 
l>are  with  the  calendar  year  of  the  producer.  I  have  here  also  the  fiscal 
year,  but  for  the  purpose  of  equalization  I  use  the  calendar  year — the 
result  is,  in  the  calendar  year  of  18D0  there  were  1,940,186  barrels  im- 
ported and  in  1891  there  were  3,988,313  barrels  imported.  The  yield  to 
the  Government  in  1890  upon  the  value  of  the  importations — viz, 
$2.:M9,741— was  $449,928.20,  while  the  yield  to  the  Government  at  the 
increased  duty  upon  the  increased  importation  was  $1,276,259.16,  so  that 
in  the  years  mentioned  it  is  shown  that  the  increase  of  the  duty  did  not 
diminish  the  amount  of  importation  and  the  actual  gain  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  $826,330.%.  That  is,  for  the  calendar  year;  but  by  taking 
the  same  fiscal  year  of  1891  the  import  was  $2,807,000,  and  that  gave 
$898^000 — a  gain  on  the  amount  of  cement  that  came  in  under  the  pre- 
▼ioos  year,  1890,  under  the  old  tariff,  of  $400,000,  and  a  reduction  to  the 
cousomer  in  that  year.  * 

Having  shown  the  decrease  in  the  price  and  the  increase  in  the  rev- 
enue by  the  figures  here,  there  is  one  thought  which  seems  to  m 
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largely  goes  to  tlie  consideration  of  a  tariff  question  such  as  this,  and 
that  is  the  question  whether  those  who  are  here  are  here  represeDting 
a  monopoly  or  any  trust,  or  seeking  any  advantage  of  a  character 
which  would  tend  to  enlarge  and  monopolize  any  particular  industry. 
Now,  in  the  cement  business,  I  desire  to  say  it  is  absolutely  free  from 
any  trust,  that  there  is  not  a  single  trust  of  any  kind  in  the  business, 
and  the  best  proof  of  that  fact  is  that  by  referring  to  the  figures  on  ' 
the  last  page  of  my  pamphlet  you  will  see  that  the  iirice  of  the  Ameri- 
can cement,  though  the  volume  has  increased,  has  steadily  come  down, 
and  that  while  the  total  production  of  1891  was  7,607,067  barrels  that 
it  yielded  to  the  producer  less  than  the  6,942,774  barrels  in  1887. 

Mr.  Gkab.  There  is  no  combine  to  control  the  price! 

Mr.  Lesley.  No  combine,  trust,  or  combination  of  any  kind  what- 
soever.   Further  than  that,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  trust  in  tliia  in- 
dustry to  squeeze  the  consumer,  the  next  thing  seems  to  be  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  laborer  is  considered  and  whether  his  wages  here  are 
as  large  as  wages  of  the  laborer  on  the  other  side.    The  cement  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  raw  material.    It  does  not  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
any  other  commodity.    It  is  simply  used  like  lime  in  the  making  of 
mortar  and  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  it  does  not  pass  to  any 
subsequent  development  of  an  industrial  character.    The  manufacture 
of  cement  is  artificial  and  very  nearly  all  labor.    From  figures  which 
you  will  find  on  page  6  of  this  pamphlet  you  will  find  the  making  of  a 
common  barrel  of  cement,  the  natural  cement  of  commerce  in  this 
country,  represents  nearly  87  per  cent  of  labor,  divided  in  accordance 
with  the  proportions  mentioned  there.    This  labor  represents  on  an 
average  for  wages  from  $1.20  to  $2  per  day  for  quarrvmen,  $1.10  to 
$1.50  for  laborers,  $2  to  $2.60  for  millers,  $2.50  to  $3  for  millwrights, 
$2  to  $2.50  for  engineers,  and  $1.50  to  $2  for  coopers.    All  the  labor  in 
the  American  works  is  that  of  men.   For  purposes  of  comparison  I  have 
taken,  as  you  will  see  on  page  7,  that  of  works  in  Europe  where  both 
men  and  women  are  employed.    The  wages  paid,  gathered  from  an  in- 
vestigation made  in  the  European  cement  works  and  from  x^onsular 
reports,  shows  that  the  wages  paid  in  Euroi)e  are  barely  50  per  cent 
of  those  paid  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BURKOWS.  Of  what  date  is  that ! 

Mr.  Lesley.  That  date  was  1888, 1  think.  I  think  that  is  the  time 
these  figures  were  made  from.  From  the  United  States  consular  re- 
jwrts  in  one  German  Portland  cement  manufactory  in  Silesia  the  total 
I)ay  roll  in  its  whole  works  was  $32.72  a  day.  In  an  American  works 
where  the  same  number  of  workmen  are  employed  the  total  pay  roll 
was  $226.30  a  day;  a  daily  difference  in  favor  of  the  German  manufac- 
turer and  against  the  American  manufacturer  of  $192.50.  In  England 
the  wages  are  a  little  higher  than  those  in  Germany.  From  the  consular 
report  of  1890  I  find  that  the  average  wages  in  English  works  were 
$5.82  a  week.  That  is  considerably  lower  than  our  average  wages  and 
considerably  higher  than  the  German  average. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  have  a  higher  i)rotective  duty  than  in  England  f 

Mr.  Lesley.  What  is  that! 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  I  speak  of  is,  the  system  of  wages  in  Germany 
are  under  a  protective  system  and  England  has  free  trade? 

Mr.  Lesley.  That  is  very  likely;  I  do  not  want  to  deny  it,  because  I 
am  not  thoroughly  posted  whether  there  is  a  duty  on  this  or  not.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  or  not^  and  I  would  not  like  to  say.  !Now, 
the  last  fact,  and  it  will  possibly  answer  Mr.  Mc^Millin's  question,  is^ 
cement  is  a  heavy  article  and  weighs  400  x>ounds  to  the  barrel,  and 
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when  yon  get  a  barrel  of  cement  here  in  Washington  abont  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  that  barrel  is  freight.  For  that  reason  in  Germany  the 
industry  is  closel>  competitive,  that  is  the  German  market;  the  English 
or  French  cement  would  hardly  come  in. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  being  so,  the  transportation  is  a  heavy  em- 
bargo on  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  import  duty. 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  will  show  why  it  is  not  here.  It  would  not  apply  to 
the  case  of  transit  between  England  and  Germany  where  they  have  got 
freight  one  way  and  then  they  take  back  wood  or  staves,  but  it  would 
apply  here  where  no  ballast  is  as  good  as  cement  barrels,  which  are 
large  barrels  and  which  lie  nicely  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  it  is 
actually  cheaper  for  them  to  carry  it  back  than  to  take  sand. 

Mr.  Geab.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  to  a  Southern  port  during 
the  shipment  of  cotton,  cement  and  other  articles  of  that  kind  are  car- 
ried for  nothingf 

Mr*  Lesley.  I  will  say  we  have  discharged  a  cargo  of  cement  where 
it  cost  12  cents  to  get  it  out  Of  the  ship,  and  we  only  paid  9  cents  freight 
to  the  ship;  that  is,  they  paid  3  cents  a  barrel  for  the  ballast.  That  is 
one  case. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  ru!e? 

Mr.  Lesley.  On  steam  freights  about  20  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  about  sailt 

Mr.  Lesley.  On  sail  vessels  we  had  one  cargo  from  France — ^which 
18  I  will  say  an  exceptional  case  possibly — that  came  as  low  as  9  cents. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  rule  there! 

Mr.  Lesley.  On  French  vessels  we  would  run  up  to  probably  30 
centa,  but  there  is  not  much  French  cement  that  conies  in  here. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  know  about  these  Southern  shipnientst 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  know  New  Orleans  cement  rules  as  low  as  it  does  in 
ISew  York  and  the  transit  is  much  greater,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  the  distancet 

Mr.  Leslie.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  quotations  are 
not  much  above  Few  York,  barely  10  cents ;  but  I  will  say  frankly  there 
was  an  over  importation,  and  some  dealers  carried  more  than  they  should. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  not  the  best  quality  of  American  cement  equal  to  the 
foreign  importation? 

Mr.  Leslie.  Here  is  a  book  that  will  show  pretty  much  all  of  the 
important  works  in  the  United  States.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  large  work 
done  with  it.  Now,  bear  in  mind  this  question  of  ballast  which  Mr. 
McMOlin  fisked  abont,  the  rates  will  run  about  20  cents  a  barrel.  The 
rates  on  the  same  cement  to  tidewater  in  New  York  from  the  works  in 
Pennsylvania  or  in  New  York  State  will  exceed  that,  in  New  York 
being  30  cents  and  from  Syracuse  being  40  cents.  That  is,  to  bring 
the  American  article  of  equal  grade  to  the  port  of  New  York  costs  in 
t)ne  ease  160  per  cent  more  and  usually  100  per  cent  more  than  to 
import  the  foreign  article. 

Mr.  McMiLLm.  The  same  rule  would  apjily  if  you  atteini)tcd  to  get 
the  foreign  cement  out  to  the  interior! 

Mr.  Lesley.  It  would  apply  in  this  way:  The*rate  from  the  Lehigh 
district  to  Chicago  is  52  cents  a  barrel.  The  rate  from  Antwerp  to 
Chicago  is  about  55  to  60  cents  a  barrel.  It  goes  by  lakes  or  canals,  it 
being  a  heavy  article.  At  Sioux  City  where  a  bridge  was  lately  built 
the  works  at  Yankton,  Dak.,  could  not  take  the  contract  there  because 
the  foreign  cement  was  laid  down  there  at  a  lower  figure  than  they  could 
get  it  from  Sioux  City,  which  was  not  over  300  or  400  miles. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  When  was  this  ! 
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Mr.  Lesley.  This  present  season. 

Mr.  UoPKiNS.  Under  the  present  tariff  rate,  of  course  t 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir.  In  concluding  what  I  have  said  I  only  want 
to  urge,  if  it  is  ]>ossible,  for  the  committee  to  consider  this  questiou 
uyyou  the  basis  of  a  specific  duty.  1  should  be  very  glad  if  they  sliould 
do  that,  because  I  speak  both  for  myself,  as  a  manufacturer,  and  I 
think  on  behalf  of  all  the  importers  who  try  to  do  business  honestly, 
and  who  try  to  be  fair  and  square  with  the  Government  and  with  their 
customers ;  for  I  do  not- think  that  any  one  of  them  would  ask  anything 
but  a  duty  which  would  allow  a  man  to  swear  fairly;  not  strain  his  con- 
science by  swearing  against  his 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  represent  both  interests! 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  happen  to  be  a  large  manufacturer  and  I  represent 
about  a  quarter  of  the  American  product,  but  I  am  also  an  importer. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  the  interest  of  the  importer  identical  with  that  of 
the  manufacturer  f 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  will  say  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Turner,  As  a  representative  manufacturer  what  is  your  wish! 

Mr.  Lesley.  A  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Turner.    The  present  duty! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Ycs,  sir;  the  present  duty. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  as  an  importer  what  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
your  clients! 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  should  say  that  the  present  duty  has  not  restricted 
importation  and  is  a  fair  duty  to  the  importer. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  think  lowering  the  duty  on  cement  has  tended 
to  increase  the  importation. 

Mr.  Lesley.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  think  the  reason  imports 
went  up  in  1891  was  due  to  the  fact  it  looked  like  it  was  going  to  be  a 
very  busy  year  and  some  people  brought  in  more  than  they  could  take. 

Mr.  Turner.  This  you  do  not  ascribe  to  the  change  in  duty! 

Mr.  Lesley.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  imports  grow  with  the  consump- 
tion, and  the  American  product  grew  and  took  up  a  percentage  of  the 
increase.  The  American  Portland  product  doubled  from  1890  to  1891, 
increased  from  .250,000  barrels  to  450,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  much  expense  attending  the  making  of  cement  1 

Mr.  Lesley.  Portland  cement;  yes,  sir.   It  is  about  95  per  cent  labor. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  yon  find  the  raw  material,  and  is  your  process 
grinding  or  manipulation  ? 

Mr.  Lesley.  The  raw  material  is  found  all  over  the  country.  In 
making  Portland  cement  it  is  ground  to  a  powder,  made  into  bricks, 
and  put  in  a  kiln  at  a  temperature  from  1,800°  to  2,000°,  roasted  to  a 
clinker,  and  ground  to  a  powder  and  shipped. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  a  large  element  of  lime  in  that  cement ! 

Mr.  Lesley.  The  clinker  will  analyze  about  60  per  cent  of  lime,  about 
35  per  cent  of  argillaceous  matter,  some  oxyde  of  iron,  and  some  othei 
matter  which  we  do  not  reckon. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  stated  the  contractors  at  Sioux  City  could  not  buj 
the  Yankton  cemenf  for  the  bridge  there  owing  to  the  lower  price  foi 
foreign  cement! 

Mr,  Lesley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  know  the  distance  from  Yankton  to  Sioux  City' 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  think  it  is  some  200  or  300  miles! 

Mr.  Gear.  It  is  70  miles. 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  did  not  know  that  &ct.    Of  course  the  Yanktoi 
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people.are  at  a  disadvantage  in  buying  their  coke  as  tbey  have  to  get 
that  from  a  distance. 

Mr.  Geab.  I'hey  get  their  coke  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  did  not  know  that,  but  they  are  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage.  I  want  to  show  one  further  fact,  and  tbat  is  the  price 
of  Portland  cement  has  also  reduced  the  American  article.  They  have 
both  come  down. 

Mr.  BuBROWS.  That  is,  the  American  Portland  ? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  while  the  tariff  has  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent prevented  undervaluation  it  has  not  prevented  it  to  the  extent 
of  barring  comiietition. 

Mr.  BuBROWS.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  extent  of  raw  mate- 
rial in  this  country  out  of  which  Portland  cement  can  be  manufactured  f 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  think  jiou  can  go  in  every  State  in  the  United  States 
and  make  Portland  cement.  I  know  you  can  make  it  in  at  least  twenty 
States  because  I  have  analyzed  it  and  have  had  people  come  to  me 
with  schemes  to  go  into  business. 

Mr.  Burrows.  It  is  practically  inexhaustible  ? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  the  breaking  strength  of  the  American  Portland 
cement  equal  to  the  foreign? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  this  book  Avili  show  you  all  that.  I  have  got 
averages  here  of  some  twenty  brands. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  the  trade  which  you  have  are  you  able  to  sell 
im}>orted  cement  in  the  interior,  taken  by  water,  as  ciieap  as  you  can 
Hell  the  Ameri(*an  product! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir.  In  Chicago  it  is  as  low  as  we  can  put  our 
cement  there. 

Mr.  Turner.  Assuming  what  you  say,  that  the  raw  matoriiil  out  of 
which  Portland  element  Is  made  exists  all  over  the  country,  why  is  it 
that  these  factories  do  not  spring  up  wherever  the  raw  material  is,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  difference  in  the  freight  trans])()rtation  from 
the  seaboard! 

Mr.  Lesley.  The  fact  is  they  do. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  can  the  foreign  article  compete  with  the  domestic 
product  at  such  a  disadvantage  when  you  say  the  American  product 
is  so  much  better  f  I  am  speaking  about  the  interior  market,  off  the  water. 

Mr.  Lesley.  For  instance,  a  man  goes  to  build  a  large  building,  and 
he  goes  to  his  architect  and  says,  "I  may  have  to  use  American  Port- 
land cement  on  this  building,"  and  the  architect  will  say,  "Now,  Mr. 
Snfiith,  you  are  going  to  put  $100,000  in  this  building  and  these  foun- 
dations are  very  important.  If  you  use  Mr.  Lesley's  cement  you 
will  save  $100  dollars.  Now,  do  you  honestly  think,  when  you  know 
what  this  other  cement  is  and  you  do  not  know  miwh  about  the  other, 
do  you  think  it  is  right  to  risk  $100,000  to  save  $100  on  that  build- 
ingf "  The  other  cement  has  an  established  reputation,  and  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  has  to  meet  that,  and  it  has  been  only  within  the 
last  two  years  that  they  have  been  long  enough  in  business  to  meet  it. 
You  can  see  how  this  is.  Supi)ose  I  come  to  you  with  a  new  cement 
and  1  pay,  "This  has  been  on  the  market  for  only  a  year,"  and  aiiother 
fellow  should  come  to  you  and  say,  ''Mine  has  been  in  use  for  fifteen 
years."  Yon  would  say  to  me,  "I  would  like  to  oblige  you,  but  I  would 
rather  know  what  I  am  doing." 

Mr.  Stetens.  What  amount  of  capital  is  necessary  to  establish 
Portland  cement  works! 
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Mr.  Lesley.  Cement  works,  well  located,  with  a  capacity  of  about 
150  barrels,  could  bo  started  with  from  $00,000  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  would  be  the  product  of  that  per  year! 

Mr.  Lesley.  The  product  wouki  run  from  40,000  to  60,000  barrels 
a  year,  according  to  whether  you  use  the  wet  or  dry  process. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  American  capital  is  invested  in  this 
business? 

Mr.  Lesley.  If  we  count  the  capital  invested  in  building  up  a 
reputation,  and  not  confine  it  to  the  establialnnent  alone,  it  would  be 
a  great  deal;  but  if  you  take  the  whole  industry  there  is  probably 
$10,000,000  or  $12,000,000,  and  of  Portland  cement  I  should  say  prob- 
ably $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  have  been  sunk,  and  probably  $2,000,000 
remained  out  of  the  $5,000,000.  That  is  to  say  the  plants  to-day  could 
be  duplicated  for  that. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  said  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  the  total  plants  in  the  United  States  would 
probably  take  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000  to  duplicate  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  conies  from  the  experiments  in  the  method  of 
making  it? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  for  instance  in  one  class  of  work  of 
ours,  we  built  the  work  in  1885  and  1887,  and  we  have  had  to  tear 
down  the  whole  business,  a  loss  of  $120,000  sunk  in  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Improving  the  method  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Changes.  You  know  the  grinding  macliinery  wears 
out.  Grinding  this  hard  clinker  is  like  grinding  a  hard  slab  of  iron 
almost. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  only  the  grinders  wore  out  you  did  not  go  to  that 
expense? 

Mr.  Lesley.  The  trouble  in  this  case  was  the  engine  wore  out.  If 
you  run  engines  and  machinery  for  ten  years  night  and  day  they  will 
wear  out;  you  need  to  put  in  cylinders,  and  the  machinery  in  general 
gets  pretty  well  knocked  out. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  sole  contention  is  that  it  is  better  to 
retain*a  specific  duty,  the  8-cent  duty  than  to  go  back  to  the  ad  valorem 
duty,  although  the  actual  tax  is  the  same? 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  think  the  actual  tax  to  day  would  be  about  30  cents. 
I  think  the  duty  would  be  on  the  better  brands  30  cents  eitlier  way. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is,  assuming  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  could  be 
honestly  collected? 

Mr.  Lesley.  And  in  saying  what  I  do,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  want  to  say 
when  all  the  committees  of  1887  and  the  committees  of  1890  came  to  a 
conclusion  about  the  thing  I  am  pretty  sure  they  were  right,  and  for 
that  reason,  although  I  know  a  good  many  of  our  manufacturers  want 
^  higher  duty,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  it,  and  I  would  not  ask 
it,  and  as  this  duty  has  operated  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  and 
Government  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  if  the  old  ad  valorem  duty  had  been  col- 
lected honestly  it  w^s  equivalent  to  about  this  si)ecific? 

Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  put  this 
article  on  the  free  list,  both  for  the  Government  and  the  consninier? 

Mr.  Lesley.  I  would  not  want  to  say  what  I  think.  If  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  a  revenue  and  help  the  consumer  I  would  not  do  it,  but  that 
is  for  this  committee  to  do,  Jind  I  submit  that  to  their  judgment. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  at- 
tention, and  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CEMENT  INDUSTRY. 

[PreMoted  by  Mr.  Kobert  W.  Lesley,  of  American  Cement  Company,  Pbiladelpbi*,  and  repreacuting 

American  cement  indnatry.j 

The  following  five  reasons  are  given  for  the  retention  of  the  present  specific  duty 
of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  on  this  article.    They  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  present  tax  is  a  duty  for  revenue^  and  since  its  adoption  the  amount  re- 
alized to  the  Government  from  the  importation  of  cement  has  xncreaHtd,  while  the 
cost  of  cement  to  the  consumer  has  decreased. 

Second.  Cement  is  not  a  raw  maieriaL  It  is  essentially  the  product  of  labor.  No 
imported  raw  material  enters  into  its  production.  Coal,  cuke,  limestone,  cement 
rock,  cooperage  stock,  all  the  product  of  domestic  labory  constitute,  together  with 
the  labor  employed  in  the  mills  and  quarries^  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price  of  the  manufactured  article. 

Third.  The  cement  industry  is  not  controlled  by  any  trust  or  trusts,  but  is  a  closely 
competitive  industry,  where  300  pounds  of  cement,  calcined  nrgillacoous  limestone, 
are  put  in  a  barrel  and  are  actually  sold  at  a  rate  per  buBliol  less  thnn  tbe  average 
rat«  per  bushel  of  the  ordinary  lump  lime  of  commerce  not  ground  nor  barreled. 

Fourth.  The  present  duty  on  cement  is  practically  the  same  duty  that  exist e<l  orig- 
inally under  the  Act  of  1883,  that  was  named  in  the  Kaudall  bill  of  1887,  that  was 
fixed  in  the  Mills  bill  of  the  same  year^  and  that  was  also  fixed  in  the  Senate  bill  of 
1887. 

Fifth.  Imported  cement  comes  in  practically  as  ballast,  the  rates  from  En  rope  to 
New  York  being  as  low  as  10  to  15  cents  per  barrel,  as  against  30  to  40  cents  to  the 
same  point  from  American  works. 

Ih  support  of. the  above  reasons  the  following  facts  are  given: 

1.  The  Puksent  Tax  is  a  Duty  for  Kevknuk. 

Prior  to  the  ]fas6age  of  the  McKinlcy  act  cement  was  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  act  of  1883.  The  average  invoice  value  per  barrel  in  1883  was 
$1.73,  and  this  value  was  maintained  until  about  1886.  The  net  duty  under  the  act 
of  1883  upon  the  valuation  mentioned  was  34  cents  per  barrel.  In  1886  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  rendered  an  opinion  admitting  packages  and  cost  of  inland 
transportation  free  of  duty.  As  a  result  of  this  decibion  the  invoice  value  of  cement 
fell  to  $1.19,  so  that  in  1887,  when  tbe  matter  of  the  duty  on  cement  was  conRidered 
by  the  Mills  committee,  the  average  duty  on  cement  was  about  22  cents.  This  duty 
f^l  right  along  until  1889,  when  by  the  undervalnation  of  the  cement  and  the  over- 
valuation of  the  packages  one  invoice  came  into  this  country  at  a  valuation  as  low 
as  60  cents,  the  duty  being  12  cents.  Under  tbe  McKiuley  bill  the  ad  valorem  duty 
was  abolished  and  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  was  placed  upon  cement  This 
duty  upon  a  weight  of  400  pounds,  the  trade  weight  of  a  barrel  of  Portland  cement, 
yielded,  to  the  Government  32  centis  per  barrel,  and  this  amount  is  the  amount  now 
collected. 

At  tbo  time  the  McKinley  bill  took  effect  (July  1,  1890)  the  four  leading  brands  of 
cement  imported  into  the  port  of  Philadelpliia,  as  per  the  bills  and  invoices  hereto 
appendedj  cost  the  importer  as  follows,  laid  down  in  Philadelphia  : 

Hilton  (English) *..-.  $2.35 

Burham  (English) 2.35 

Dyckerhoff  (German) ! 2.60 

Heyn  (German) 2.35 

Since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  prices  of  the  same  brands  of  cement, 
laid  down  in  Philadelphia,  have  steadily  fallen,  so  that  today,  as  per  the  bills  here- 
with of  August,  1893,  the  same  brands  cost,  laid  down,  duty  paid,  at  Philadelphia^ 
follows  : 


Hilton  (English) v $1.98 

Burham  (English) 1.97^ 

Dyckerhoff  (German) 2.35 

Heyn  (German) 2.00 

so  that  while  the  change  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty,  together  with  the 
packages  dutiable,  nominally  increased  the  average  duty  about  12  cents  a  barrel, 
the  actual  cost  of  the  identically  same  cement,  laid  down  at  the  same  port,  has  de- 
ereased  nearly'  34  cents  per  barrel,  equivalent  not  only  to  a  reduction  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  nominal  increase  in  the  duty,  but  to  an  amount  actually  more  than  the 
total  amount  of  the  duty  charged. 

This  decrease  in  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  foreign  Portland  cement  has  also 
bmiefited  the  consumer  of  the  American  Portland  cement  with  which  it  competes. 
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The  price  of  the  leading  brand  of  the  American  PorUand  cement  was  as  per  bill^§ 
annexed  in  July,  1890,  $2.11,  delivered  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  Anjjust, 
1893,  $1.96,  delivered  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

These  same  ligureB  apjdy  practically  to  the  same  cements  delivered  at  the  ports  of 
Baltimore.  Boston,  and  New  York. 

While  there  has  been  this  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  imported  article,  theni  has 
,  been  actually  an  increase  in  the  importations  since  the  passiii^eof  the  McKinlcy  bill, 
as  follows: 

The  result  of  the  first  years  shows  imports :  1890,  1,940,186  barrels  i>rior  to  tiio  Mc- 
Kinley  bUl;  1891,  3,988,313  barrels  since  McKinley  bill. 

The  yield  to  the  Government  in  1800  njKm  the  value  of  the  im])ortatioiiH,  viz, 
$2,249,741,  was  $449,928.20,  while  the  yield  to  the  Government  at  the  increased  duty 
upon  the  increased  importation  was  $1,  276,  259. 16,  so  that  in  the  years  mentioned 
it  18  shown  that  the  increase  of  the  duty  did  not  diminisl)  the  amount  of  the  impor- 
tations, aud  the  actual  gain  to  the  Government  was  $820,330.96. 

The  prices  of  the  several  brands  of  cement  in  the  years  1891  and  1892,  laid  down 
at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  were  as  follows: 


Hilton  (English) 

Burhani  (Eii<;Iiriliy 

l>3'ckerholt  (Gcimaii) 

Heyn  (Gorman) 

American 


.   tm 


From  these  facts  it  can  be  seen  that  the  i>rc.sent  tax  is  esseniially  a  duty  for  revenue, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  (a)  decreased  the  duty  to  the  consumer,  and  {b)  imrcaeed  the  revetiue 
to  the  Qovernment. 

2. — Cemknt  is  not  a  Raw  Material,  nor  is  its  Manufacture  a  Local  Industry, 

the  cement  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  cement  is  not  a  local  industry.  It  is  n<ational.  Works  exist 
in  Maine,  Connectirut,  New  York,  Arkansas,  Utah,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Washington,  Oregon,  Alabamba,  Colcrrado,  Texas,  California,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  ludianu,  Michigan,  and  South  Dakota. 
It  stands  seventh  on  the  list  of  noumetallic  mineral  products  of  the  United  States. 
It  raifks  just  below  lime  aud  salt.  It  em]>loys  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  has  an  out- 
put of  over  8,000,000  barrels  per  annum,  and  gives  work  to  about  20,000  laborers. 
The  largest  works  are  in  New  York  State,  where  nearly  3,000,000  barrels  are  made 
and  8,0%  men  employed;  in  Kentucky,  where  nearly  1,000,000  barrels  are  made  and 
l,50Qmen  employed;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  nearly  1,000,000  barrels  are  made 
and  1,500  men  are  employed. 

MANUFAerURK  AND   CLASSIFICATION  OF  CEMENT. 

''Roman"  cement  is  a  natural  rock,  quarried,  burned  in  kilns,  aud  ground. 

'*Portland"  cement  is  an  artilicial  cement  made  by  mixing  chalk  and  clay,  or  lime- 
stone and  clay,  in  varying  proportion,  grinding  this  to  powder,  making  a  brick  or 
ball  out  of  this  moistened  powder,  and  after  calcining,  at  high  heat  this  artiticially 
made  new  stone,  by  grinding  the  resultant  clinkers  to  powder. 

The  "  Roman "  corresponds  substantially  to  the  Rosendale,  Louisville,  and  the 
majority  of  American  natural  cements. 

The  ''Portland"  corresponds  to  the  American  ''Portland."  It  has  been  claime<I 
that  this  grade  of  cement  could  not  be  made  in  this  country  for  want  of  material. 
After  twenty  years  of  experimenting,  and  after  a  loss  running  into  millions,  this 
statement  haa  been  controverted,  and  for  twelve  years  past  American  "  Portland  " 
cements,  "of  a  quality  equal  to  any  imported,"  and  made  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Ohio, 
in  New  York,  in  Indiana,  in  Texas,  and  in  South  Dakota,  have  boeu'used  on  Govern- 
ment work  (vide  Reports  Engineer  Commissioner  District  of  Columbia  for  1883, 1884, 
1885)  and  other  public  work  with  entire  success  and  in  competition  with  foreign 
cements.  The  Eads  jetties  are  bnilt  with  American  Portland  cement  (ride  Capt. 
Eads'  Report  on  Mississippi  Jetties),  and  the  London  and  Southwestern  Railroad  of 
England  actually,  after  a  test,  bought  American  Portland  for  one  of  its  bridges. 
(Engineering  News^  vol.  1887.) 
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In  a4ditioB  to  this  the  United  States  Govornment,  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  and 
New  York  Central  Railroad  all  allow  the  nse  of  American  Portland  cement  on  their 
work.  The  principal  engineering  work  in  the  United  ^States,  eueh  as  the  New  York 
Aqnednct,  the  celebrated  Johnstown  Bridfje,  the  Scran  ton  dams,  the  Tnnnel  nnder 
Niajjara  V^alls,  are  all  built  with  American  Portland  cemeut,  thus  clearly  demouBtrat- 
ing  its  quality  to  be  eq'ual  to  that  of  the  imported  l*ortland  cement.  Therefore, 
having  shown  that  the  manufacture  of  cement  is  an  important  one  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  a  local  industry ^  and  having  shown  farther  that  the  American  article  * 
is  Blightly  cheaper  and  ia  actually  equal  to  ths  imported  cement j  it  is  next  in  order  to 
show  that  cement  does  not  fall  among  those  articles  called  ''rair  ma/eria^/' and  is 
actually  almost  entirely  the  product  of  domestic  labor, 

Tlie  first  element,  as  ahove  stated,  to  the  manufacture  of  either  natural  or  Port- 
land cement  is  the  base,  viz,  cement  rock,  chalk,  and  clay,  or  limestone  and  clay. 
This  base  is  produeeil  by  mining  or  quarrying  by  American  labor  the  ingredients 
mentioned.  TJie  next  stej)  in  the  process  is  the  calcining  of  this  material,  which  is 
done  with  coke  or  coal  also  the  product'of  American  labor.  This  is  followed  by  the 
grinding  of  the  calcined  prodn<'t  by  millstones  and  crushers  operated  by  American 
labor  and  driven  by  engines  whose  steam  is  produced  by  coal  mined  by  American 
labor.  The  mauufactui*ed  product  is  put  into  bariels,  the  cooperage  stock  which 
has  been  prepared  by  American  labor,  while  the  packing  is  also  done  by  the  labor 
of  this  conntry.  The  manufactured  article  is  loaded  on  to  cars  by  American  labor 
and  i^  carried  to  market  by  our  inland  lines  of  trau.<;portation. 

By  a  careful  examination  into  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  cement  it  is  shown  that  in  the 
production  of  a  barrel  of  natural  cement  the  following  figures  are  very  nearly  cor- 
rect, while  in  tho  pnxluction  of  a  barrel  of  American  Portland  cement,  which  more 
directly  competes  with  the  foreign  product,  the  actual  cost  of  labor  runs  up  to  over 
90  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States. 

Per  cent. 

Qn&rrying  represent* 40 

Burning  represents 6 

Grinding  represents 6 

Moving,  etc.,  represents 5 

Packing  represents 3 

Coal  and  coke,  staves  and  heading,  all  the  product  of  labor,  represent 27 

Making  of  labor 87 

This  labor  represents,  on  an  average,  for — 

Per  day. 

Qjaarrymen * $1.20  to  $2. 00 

Laborers 1.10  to  1.50 

Millers 2.00t%  2.50 

Millwrights 2. 50  to  3.00 

Engineers 2. 00  to  2.50 

Coopers 1.50  to  2.00 

AU  the  labor  is  that  of  men. 

In  Europe. 

Both  men  and  women  are  employed  in  cement  works. 

The  wages  paid,  as  gathered  from  investigation  made  in  European  cement  works, 
and  from  consular  reports,  are  as  follows  (per  day) :  • 


France. 


Mmora I         $0.87 

llfmrrH .48  to.  87 

Women  millera 29  to .  :i9 

MiUwrightB I  1. 1'ii 

Laborers I  .  76 

Women  laborers .38  J 

Engineers ,  .»7 

Coojpen  .93 


Germany. 


Belgium.      England 


$0.52 
.(i5 


.70 
.GO 
.24 
.73 
.GO 


$0.G0 
.88  J 


.834 
.GU 
.57 
1.03 
.8G 


$0.52 
1.00 


L16 

.78 


1.10 
L13 


AMERICAN  MALE  VERSUS  GKRMAX  FEMALE   LABOR. 


From  United  States  Consnlar  Reports,  Execntiyo  Docnments,  Forty-eigbtli  Con- 
gre.sfl,  p.  464,  one  German  Portland  cement  manufactory  in  Silesia  employed  in  188^1, 
aecordiug  to  its  pay  roll,  in  its  whole  works:  3  workmen,  at  36  cents  per  day;  66 
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^^orkmen;  at  24  cent-s  per  day;  70  men  and  women,  at  24  cents  per  day;  a  total 
daily  pay  roll  of  $33.72. 

An  American  works  of  same  nnmber  of  hands  employs,  according  to  its  books:  2 
engineers,  at  $3;  4  millers,  at  $2.50;  2  millwrights,  at  $3;  30  coopers,  at  $1.75;  51 
laborers,  at  $1.30;  50  qiiarrymen,  at  $1.75;  a  total  daily  pay  roll  of  $226.30.  A  daily 
diflTerence  in  favor  of  German  manufacturer  and  against  American  manufactnrer  of 
$192.50. 

Cement  enters  into  no  other  industry,  but  is  simply  like  lime,  a  building  material 
for  the  mortar  used  in  building,  and  in  in  no  sense  a  rate  material  for  any  other 
industry. 

From  the  facts  and  figures  above  given  it  is  claimed  that  the  present  duty  should 
be  maintained,  cement  ttot  falling  under  the  head  of  raw  materiaUf  and  being,  more- 
over, almost  entirely  the  product  of  domestic  labor, 

3.  Thk  Cement  Industry  is  not  Contkolled  by  any  Trust  or  Trusts. 

In  these  days  of  commercial  combinations  and  trusts  for  the  monopolization  of 
various  industries,  it  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  cement  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  that  they  have  entered  into  no  combination  or  trust  of  any  kind  for 
the  control  of  production  or  the  enhancement  of  prices.  There  are  to-day  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  some  17  works  producing  Portland 
cement  and  67  works  producing  natural  hydraulic  cement,  a  total  of  84  works,  and 
yet  among  them  all  there  exists  no  combination  or  trust  for  the  control  of  the  product,  but 
manufacturers  go  on  producing  their  material,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  single 
western  district,  where  one  company  controls  several  smaller  corporations,  sell  their 
product  free  of  trusts  or  other  monopolistic  tendencies. 

4.  Legislation  as  to  the  Duty  on  Cement. 

As  above  stated,  the  present  duty  on  cement  is  practically  the  same  that  existed 
originally  under  tlie  act  of  1883,  before  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
made  the  barrels  and  inland  transportation  nondutiable.  When  the  question  of 
duty  on  cement  came  up  in  1887,  the  Mills  Committee,  in  their  bill  presented  to  the 
House,  reimposed  the  duty  on  barrels  and  inland  transportation,  and  left  the  rate  of 
duty  at  20  per  cent,  thus  making  at  the  then  existing  invoice  price,  a  duty  of  about 
32  cents  per  barrel.  At  the  same  session  of  Congress,  in  the  tariff  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Randall,  the  duty  and  reimposition  of  the  duty  on  barrels  and  inland 
transportation  as  adopted  by  the  Mills  Committee  was  also  followed,  while  the  Senate 
bill  of  the  same  year  contained  a  similar  enactment.  Thus  all  the  legislation,  as  to  the 
duty  on  cement  at  the  session  of  1887,  tended  to  iix  the  duty  at  a  rate  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  present  duty.  At  the  session  of  1889,  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  in 
course  of  preparation,  the  writer  appeared  before  both  the  McKinloy  and  Senate 
committees  as  the  representative  of  the  American  cement  manufacturers.  In  the 
face  of  a  strong  opposition  of  cement  manufacturers  not  represented  by  him,  he, 
on  the  ground  of  fairness  and  equity,  asked  that  no  higher  duty  should'  be  levied 
upon  cement  than  that  named  by  the  Mills  Committee  and  the  other  committees  of 
the  session  of  1887,  believing  that  where  three  different  bodies  representing  differ- 
ent views  of* the  duty  upon  a  given  subject  should  rome  to  a  similar  given  conclu- 
sion, that  this  conclusion  must  be  so  near  right  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  any 
change.  This  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  McKinley  and  the  Senate  committees 
with  the  modificamon  of  making  the  duty  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem,  and  this 
duty  is  the  rate  now  in  force,  and,  as  shown  above,  has  resulted  in  decreasing  the 
cost  of  cement  to  the  consumer,  and  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Government  t>o 
the  extent  of  $800,000  in  a  single  year  after  its  adoption. 

5.  Imported  Cement  comes  in  Practically  as  Ballast. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  the  fact 
that  Portland  cement  m  barrels  forms  one  of  the  most  convenient  articles  of  ballast 
for  the  loading  of  ships,  and  for  this  reason  is  carried  at  very  low  rates  of  frieght. 

During  the  present  season  sailing  vessels  have  brought  cement  from  French  and 
English  ports  to  New  York  as  low  as  10  oent-s  per  barrel  of  4C0  pounds,  while  to 
Phuadolphia  steamer  rates  as  low  as  20  cents  per  barrel  has  been  made.  Owing  to 
the  fhct  that  the  raw  material  in  this  country  is  at  a  distance  from  the  seaboard,  and 
the  principal  places  of  consumption  are  at  the  seaboard,  the  American  manufacturer 
is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  rates  from  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  district  to  New- 
York  City  are  40  cents  per  barrel,  while  the  rates  from  the  Lehigh  (Pa.)  district 
to  New  York  City  are  30  cents  per  baiTel.  To  Philadelphia  irom  the  same  districts 
the  rates  are  respectively  52  and  26  cents  per  barrel.    To  Chicago  through  rates  are 
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made  hy  steamer,  canal,  and  lake  direct  from  Evgliah  and  German  ports  at  rates 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  barrel  less  than  the  rates  from  Lehigh  Coanty  to  the  same 
city. 

Under  this  state  of  facts  it  can  be  seen  that  were  the  duty  taken  off  or  reduced 
upon  the  imported  article  the  American  manufacturer  would  be  practically  driven 
out  of  bosiness. 

STATISTICS    OF    MANUFACTURE    FROM    THE    MINERAL    RESOURCES    OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  1885-1891. 

The  following  figures  are  given  of  the  total  production  of  all  kinds  of  cement: 


ToM  production  of  all  kinds  of  cement  in  the  United  States  from  1882  to  1891. 


Tens. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

Pel  barrel. 

1 

Years. 

Barrels. 

Yalne. 

Per  barrel. 

1882 

3,250,000 
4, 190, 000 
4,000,000 
4,150,000 
4,500,000 

$3,672,750 
4,293,500 
3,720,000 
3,492,500 
3,900,000 

$1.13 

L02 

.93 

.84 

.88 

1887 

6, 942, 744 
6,503.096 
6,781,876 
7, 308, 734 
7,607,067 

$5,674,400 

5, 021, 1.-J9 

5,  OOO,  000 

>   5,582.243 

5,512,153 

$0.81 

1883     --- 

1888 

.77 

18S4 

1889 

Estimated. 

18g5 

1890 

.82 

1886 

1891 

.82 

The  increase  in  1890  and  1891  is  due  to  the  large  increase  in  the  higher-priced 
Portland  cement^  the  production  of  which  nearly  doubled. 


IMPORTATIONS  OF  CEMENT. 


From  reports  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  following  are  the  imports  of  cement  of 
all  kinds  luto  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Imports  of  cement. 


Tears.-* 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
le82 
1883 
1884 


Barrels  of 
400  pounds. 


f92,000 

tl06,000 

n87,000 

t22 1,000 

337,793 

472,864 

582.623 


Yalne. 


Years. 


$204,422 
205,074 
373, 601 
440,025 
675,587 
817, 346 
829,098 


1885 

1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 


Barrels  of 
400  pounds. 


578, 141 
015, 255 
1,  514. 095 
1,835,504 
1.740.3,'>fl  I 
1,910,186  , 
3, 988, 313 


Yalae. 


$908,581 
962,  689 
1, 470. 846 
1, 731, 456 
1,704,253 
2, 249, 741 
4, 411, 330 


*  A  calendar  year  ending  December  81  from  1886,  previous  year  ending  June  80. 
t  Estimate  of  GeolofficaTSurvcv. 


From  the  figures  above  it  can  be  seen — 

(1)  That  the  importations  have  been  increased  and  not  diminished  by  the  change 
in  duty  from  ad  valorem  to  specific. 

(2)  That  the  American  manufacture  has  also  largely  increased,  while  the  price 
of  the  article  has  decreased  to  the  consumer. 

(3)  That  the  undervaluation  under  the  old  law,  whereby  the  valuation  was  shifted 
from  the  dutiable  cement  to  the  nondutiable  barrel,  has  been  put  an  end  to,  and  the 
dutiable  cement  is  valued  at  its  true  price. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  a  specific  duty  be  Imposed  on  "  Cement 
— Portland,  Roman,  slag,  or  all  other— of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  in  barrels,  and  7 
cents  per  100  pounds  in  bags,  bulk,  or  clinker;''  and  that  in  this  way  the  under- 
valuation and  other  evasions  of  the  custom  laws  may  be  arrested. 

This  is  urged  for  the  reasons  above  given,  as  well  as  for  the  further  reason  that  a 
specific  duty  operates  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  producer  in  times  of  general 
depressioUf  whue  an  ad  valorem  duty  enables  the  foreign  producer  in  times  of  finan- 
cial disturbance  to  flood  our  markets  with  low-priced  goods,  which,  for  that  very 
reason,  come  in  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  and  thus  tend  to  unsettle  the  American 
market  and  reduce  the  wages  of  American  labor. 
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CEMENT. 

(Paragraph  96.) 

Thursday,  iSeptember  14,  1S93, 

WSATEiDSST  OF  UB.  X.  ALBERT  SCULL,  OF  NEW  T0E2  CUT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: Before  going  into  any  definite  figures  1  would  like  to  ask  you 
to  bear  with  ine  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  I  may  explain  some- 
thing of  the  process  of  manufacture.  1  have  some  samples  here  and 
some  j>ictures  which  will  probably  be  of  interest  and  help  me  in  my 
further  i)resentation  of  tlie  subject. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  sample  of  the  rock  that  we  get  from  our 
quarries,  the  actual  stone,  which  is  of  a  slaty  formation,  generally  con- 
taining about  75  per  cent  lime.  After  w^e  have  taken  tliat  from  the 
quarry  we  take  it  to  our  mill  and  grind  it,  say,  about  90  ])er  cent  line, 
and  pass  it  through  a  50-mesh  sieve,  and  it  is  then  formed  in  the  size 
of  about  a  red  building  brick.  Then  we  take  it  to  the  piig  mill,  and 
by  adding  a  certain  percentage  of  water,  using  the  wet  process,  so 
called,  and  a  little  cement  so  it  might  be  adhesive,  we  form  it  into 
bricks  and  put  it  in  the  kiln  to  dry.  It  takes  about  twenty -four  hours 
to  dry,  and  by  some  processes  it  takes  a  day  and  a  half.  It  is  put 
in  the  kiln  and  burned  for  four  days.  After  burning  we  get  it  from 
the  kiln  in  the  condition  in  lumps  as  large  as  your  head,  and  nuich 
larger  sometimes.  After  we  have  burned  it  we  take  it  to  our  mill 
again  and  we  grind  it.  We  grind  it  as  fine  as  any  flour.  Then  we 
barrel  it,  and  sometimes  we  ship  it  in  bags  and  sometimes  in  cotton 
sacks.  The  consumer  takes  it  and  adds  about  25  per  cent  of  water 
and  as  much  sand  as  he  thinks  is  safe,  and  it  produces  that  result 

(holding  up  8ami)le].  It  becomes  as.  hard  as  any  limestone  or  any 
milding  stone  and  is  impervious  to  water.  No  water  can  pass  through 
it,  and  heat  and  cold  do  not  affect  it.  You  see  it  on  sidewalks  and  in 
various  places  in  the  building  industries.  That  is  the  Portland  process 
of  manufacture.  Some  call  it  an  artificial  cement.  The  cement  as  im- 
ported from  Europe  is  artificial.  They  use  clay  and  other  matters  to  i>ro- 
duce  the  stuff,  which  God  has  given  us  here  in  this  natural  stone.  They 
get  a  good  deal  of  that  stuff  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames  liiver.  Now, 
this  is  a  8am]>le  [exhibiting  same]  of  wliat  we  call  American  hydraulic 
cement,  made  in  Ulster  County,  N:  Y,  I  should  have  stated,  this  first 
was  made  in  Lehigh  County,  Pa.  This  ro(5k  here  is  very  hard  to 
quarry.  We  go  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  sometimes  1,000  to  1,500 
feet  deep,,  starting  above  a  mountain.  Sometimes  these  mountains  are 
probably  1,200  feet  high  and  sometimes  400  or  500  feet  high.  We  have 
to  leave  immense  supports,  and,  as  you  will  see  here,  these  pillars  are  12 
to  14  feet  in  diameter,  because  we  have  a  very  heavy  body  of  material 
above  which  we  have  to  thoroughly  protect;  consequently  this  rock  is 
very  exx)ensive  to  manufacture.  The  Portland  cement  rock — we  go  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  turn  over  the  soil,  and  we  find  the  rock.  It  is  quite 
contrary  with  this.  We  have  to  go  down  in  the  earth  for  it,  use  power 
to  hoist  it,  and  use  air  to  run  the  drills,  for  if  we  used  steam  it  would 
become  very  dark  and  unhealthy  and  the  men  could  not  work  there. 

Mr.  Dalzell,  Are  these  two  different  kinds  of  rock  found  only  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York! 

Mr.  Scull.  This  rock  [referring  to  same]  is  only  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Mr.  Payne.  There  is  otlier  Portland  cement  rock  found  in  Kew  York 
State? 

Mr.  Scull.  They  use  marl  there ;  that  is,  in  Onondaga  County.  Then 
we  take  this  rock  and  put  it  into  our  kilns;  when  we  fill  the  kiln  we 
put  in  a  layer  of  stone  and  then  a  layer  of  coal.  These  kilns  are  per- 
lietnally  burning.  They  are  started  generally  about  the  first  of  March 
and  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  until  about  the  middle  of  December  or  the 
first  of  January.  We  do  not  run  in  the  cold  weather,  because  they  can 
not  be  nse<l  and  there  is  great  danger  attending  it.  Aft^r  it  is  passed 
through  tlie  kiln — ^liere  is  a  picture  showing  the  men  removing  it 
from  the  kiln.  It  takes  about  three  days  from  the  time  it  is  put  in  the 
kiln  until  it  is  thoroughly  burned  and  cooled  so  as  to  draw  out.  After 
it  has  been  withdrawn  ftom  the  kiln  we  take  it  to  our  mill  and  crush 
it.  Tlie  crushers  do  not  ap]>ear  here.  The  engineers  of  the  country 
demand  that  this  cement  sliall  be  made  at  least  90  per  cent  fine  and 
pa3^e<l  through  a  50-mesh  sieve.  It  is  difficult  to  giind  because  of 
its  tiinty  nature.  When  we  grind  this  there  are  some  small  particles 
njvm  which  fire  does  not  have  any  ett'ect,  except  to  harden  it  still 
hariler.  After  we  have  ground  it  we  pass  it  down  by  elevators  and 
conveyors  to  the  packing  department.  Those  are  little  round  plates 
where  the  barrel  sits  in,  and  these  plates  have  a  lipping  motion  by 
wliich  the  cement  is  passed  through  these  little  pipes,  so  that  when 
the  barrel  is  filled  there  is  300  pounds  of  cement.  The  men  become  so 
accustomed  to  regulating  the  speed  that,  although  they  weigh  every 
bacrel  so  as  to  be  sure  the  consumer  gets  the  proper  amount,  it  is 
hardly  necessary,  because  these  men  can  really,  by  watching,  tell 
almost  to  a  pound  how  much  cement  is  in  a  barrel.  After  it  is 
barreled  the  men  take  the  hoops  and  hea<ls  and  head  it  up,  and  then 
it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  rolled  to  the  railway.  This  factory  shows 
the  ears  loaded  ready  to  go.  Probably  some  of  these  cars  are  to 
go  to  Beaver  Dam,  Ohio  River,  where  Co4*  Stickney  is  building  a 
large  dam,  and  expects  it  to  take  50,000  barrels  of  cement.  We  supply 
the  United  States  Government;  we  have  supplied  70,000  barrels 
in  the  last  two  years  to  Col.  Gillespie  for  the  fortifications  at  Sandy 
H<H>k.  The  colonel  paid  us  the  compliment  of  stating  after  we 
got  through  that  it  was  the  cleanest  and  the  most  complete  con- 
tract that  he  had  ever  had  made  with  any  company,  and  not  one 
barrel  was  found  fault  with.  Every  one  was  thoroughly  satisfied. 
Those  are  the  engines  [exhibiting  i)hotograph]  which  drive  the  mill 
where  we  make  our  railroad  shipments.  It  is  a  tandem  compound 
Corliss  engine,  four  engines  working  on  a  common  center.  They  are 
»o  ronstructed  that  the  engine  on  one  side  can  be  run  independent 
of  the  other.  At  the  present  time  the  engine  on  the  right  has  broken 
her  cylinder  and  it  is  now  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  being  repaired, 
and  we  are  running  our  mill  with  one  engine.  Our  idea  in  putting  the 
engine  in  was  that  in  case  of  accident  to  one  engine  we  could  still 
run  the  works  and  keep  the  men  employed.  This  wheel  is  26  feet 
in  diameter,  4^  feet  across,  and  two  large  belts  running  30  odd  feet 
in  length  between  centers.  The  maximum  capacity  of  that  engine  is 
4,(100  barrels  a  day;  we  are  now  running  about  2,000  barrels.  Here 
is  a  picture  of  one  of  our  mills  on  the  creek.  A  boat  has  come  there 
to  take  the  cement  up  the  Erie  Canal.  The  boat  comes  to  our  dock 
and  up  here  is  where  we  take  the  cement  and  it  rolls  itself  by 
a  grade  to  the  boat  which  saves  us  the  handliiig.  This  picture  rep- 
resents the  manufacture  of  the  barrel.  Probably  I  had  better 
flhow  you  what  the  stock  is  [exhibiting  another  picture].     This  is 
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the  cooperage  stock  which  we  bring  from  Mnine.  Our  company 
consumes  about  600,000  bundles  of  these  staves  every  year.  It 
takes  1,000  men  to  produce  the  cooperage  stock  from  Maine  to  supply 
the  Rosendale  industry  alone.  We  have  to  buy  and  carry  a  year's 
supply  of  these  staves  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  having  them 
thoroughly  seasoned.  This  stock  represents  about  400,000  barrels.  So 
you  see  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  money  to  carry  on  the  industry  in  that 
particular  alone.  Att^r  these  staves  are  sufficiently  seasoned  they  are 
taken  to  our  cooper  shops  and  then  run  through  a  heater.  We  do  that 
because  we  have  to  have  the  barrels  thoroughly  dried.  If  there  is  any 
moisture  the  cement  being  so  hot  will  shrink  the  barrel  and  the  heads 
will  fall  out  and  consequently  we  have  to  allow  a  good  many  damages 
to  our  customers,  so  we  are  very  particular  to  see  that  the  staves 
are  seasoned  and  the  barrels  dried.  After  they  are  thoroughly  dried 
and  prepared  by  machinery  they  are  turned  over  again  to  the  cooper 
for  finishing.  They  x^ut  flat  hoops  on,  using  an  elm  material  which 
comes  from  the  West,  then  they  put  the  heads  in,  and  they  are  placed 
on  one  side  until  used.  We  have  five  mills  in  Ulster  County,  a  Port- 
land cement  mill  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  mill  at  Cumberland,  Md.  We 
produce  from  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  a  million  and  a  half  barrels 
every  year.  We  are  said  to  be  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world.  This  shows  our  mills  [exhibiting  photo- 
graph] where  we  make  our  railroad  shipments.  There  is  what  is 
called  Binnewater,  an  Indian  name  for  a  pleasant  body  of  w  ater. 

As  I  stated,  the  capacity  of  this  mill  is  about  4,000  barrels  a 
day.  Here  is  a  little  mill  which  we  have  on  the  water  again,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  about  600  barrels  a  day.  The  day  of  the  600- 
barrel  mill  hsis  gone  by.  This  is  a  mill  we  keep  in  thorough  repaii*, 
but  do  not  now  run.  We  use  it  as  an  auxiliary  mill.  We  have  had 
two  fires  inside  of  three  years,  and  this  mill  came  in  handy  when  we 
had  one  of  our  mills  consumed.  It  is  necessary  now,  in  order  to  have 
an  industry  at  all  paying,  to  make  from  1,000  to  2,000  barrels  per  day. 
When  I  first  went  into  the  business  twenty-seven  years  ago,  the  sec- 
retary then,  who  was  selling  abput  a  week  ahead  with  3,000  barrels 
well  ordered,  could  put  his  feet  up  on  the  desk  and  feel  comfortable, 
and  the  profit  of  the  business  permitted  it.  Now,  we  have  to  make  at 
least  2,000  barrels  a  day  at  our  mill  to  be  really  on  a  paying  basis. 
This  is  is  one  of  our  mills  [exhibiting  photograph]  where  we  make 
most  of  our  water  shipments.  The  product  of  that  mill  is  2,000  barrels 
per  day.  This  is  one  situated  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  two 
mills  of  about  2,800  barrels^  one  makes  1,300  and  the  other  makes 
1,500  baiTcls. 

I  have  laid  before  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
a  little  folder  in  regard  to  cement.  The  cement  industry  has  become 
an  established  one  in  this  country  and  it  takes  its  place  alongside 
of  the  iron  and  the  building  material  business.  If  you  have  ever 
noticed  in  New  York  City  now  the  first  thing  they  do  in  erecting 
a  large  building  where  so  much  cement  is  consumed,  they  run  the 
skeleton  iron  up  first  and  then  they  fill  in  with  bricks,  stone,  and 
other  things,  and  what  bolts  are  to  the  iron  works  cement  is  to  the 
stonework.  The  superiority  of  the  Rosendale  cement  as  well  as  the 
American  Portland,  which  by  the  way  is  a  new  industry  in  this  coun- 
try— well,  Portland  cement  has  been  made  in  Pennsylvania  probaly  for 
twenty  years  in  a  small  way,  but  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  in  a  very 
much  larger  way.  The  industry  is  being  now  carried  on  and  the  growth 
of  American  cement  and  Portland  cement  is  growing,  and  I  think  the 
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time  will  oome,  if  thoy  have  no  drawback,  when  America  will  produce  all 
the  Portland  cement  required  in  this  country.  For  a  long  while  the 
American  manuDacturers  had  to  contend  against  a  prejudice  that  there 
was  no  cement  like  the  imported,  but  the  advent  of  the  testing  machine 
enabled  us  to  show  its  qualities  and  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  clearly 
to  the  consumer  that  American  cement  is  equal  to  any  foreign.  Still  we 
have  that  prejudice  to  contend  against.  The  younger  element,  students 
in  colleges  particularly,  are  studying  very  thoroughly  the  cost  of  Amer- 
ican cement.  There  is  hardly  a  month  goes  by  that  we  do  not  have 
some  professor  in  a  college  write  us  for  samples  of  our  cement,  stating 
that  the  young  students  were  making  a  series  of  experiments.  We 
always  encouraged  it,  and  we  are  always  very  carefhl  to  send  them 
what  we  can  produce  every  day.  We  want  them  to  know  what  it  is, 
because  we  believe  when  they  jire  educated  and  go  out  into  the  markets 
they  are  the  ones  in  the  future  who  will  recommend  the  goods  that  are 
American  because  they  will  thoroughly  understand  them.  The  old 
engineers,  the  old  architects,  still  adhere  largely  to  foreign  cement,  but 
I  think  the  day  is  dawning  lor  us  when  the  American  cement  will  be 
more  thoroughly  understood. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  it  been  determined  scientifically  as  to  what  is  the 
chemical  process  under  which  this  material  hardens  in  water  f 

Mr.  BauLL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  chemical  change  which  takes  xxlace  which 
makes  it  hard,  if  it  does  not  detain  you  too  long!  I  know  that  is  aside 
from  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Scull.  I  can  explain  it  in  a  moment.  Our  idea  in  burning  ce- 
ment is  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  If  we  add  water  to  it, 
jast  about  25  x)er  cent,  to  this  powder,  it  absorbs  again  that  same  gas 
from  the  water. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  mean  when  you  put  it  in  the  water  t 

Mr.  Scull.  It  has  got  to  get  that  gas  before  it  will  harden  again. 
That  which  we  drive  out  nature  demands  again,  and  as  we  know  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum  it  will  get  that;  it  is  bound  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  will,  then,  harden  in  the  water,  but  not  otherwise? 

Mr.  Scull.  It  will  harden  out  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  meant  to  ask  why  it  hardens  in  the  water;  does  it 
get  the  oxygen  from  the  water  f 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  percentage  of  lime  is  there  in  thatt 

Mr.  Scull.  In  Portland  cement  there  is  about  66  to  70  per  cent, 
sometimes  a  little  higher,  but  we  do  not  like  to  see  over  sixty  odd  per 
eentb  In  the  Bosendale,  I  speak  now  particular  of  our  brand,  the  Hoff- 
man, there  is  about  48  per  cent.  That  is  the  lowest  Eosendale  cement 
in  lime,  consequently  it  is  much  more  desired  in  the  market,  because 
it  lift  slower  setting.  There  are  about  4  barrels  of  Hoffman  used  to  any 
other  Bosendale.  We  make  of  that  800,000  barrels  in  two  hundred 
days. 

Mr.  Turner.  Ton  are  aware  there  has  been  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  scientists  as  to  what  is  the  inunediate  cause  of  this 
hardening  in  the  water,  but  I  will  not  detain  you  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Scull.  There  are  64  mills  manufacturing  what  we  call  American 
hydraulic  cement.  The  first  American  cement  discovered  in  Ulster 
County  was  in  1832,  when  they  constructed  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal*  Afbev  they  got  through  usuiig  cement  for  the  canal  the  Law- 
fence  flEunily,  from  Flushing,  Long  Island,  became  interested  in  the 
ttanofiBi^^are  ot  cement,  and  eventually  the  Lawreiioe  Cement  Company 
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was  formed,  so  they  are  the  original  maufactnrers  of  American  hy- 
draulic cement.  While  there  were  some  factories  in  the  West  probably 
a  little  later,  we  are  probably  the  oldest,  and  we  still  retain  the 
original  qnarry  where  the  original  stone  was  taken  from  to  con- 
struct the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  There  are  18  mills  manu- 
facturing American  Portland  cement.  This  industry  of  the  Portland 
cement  is  one  that  is  going  to  grow.  When  we  first  manufactured 
Portland  cement  there  was  a  great  deal  for  them  to  learn,  but  by  care- 
ful study  in  the  last  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  they  have  perfected  it, 
and  now  the  question  is  to  get  the  money  interested  in  that  industry. 
There  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  rock,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is 
it  is  natural.  We  do  not  have  to  have  clay  and  chalk  and  other  chemi- 
cals, but  find  what  God  has  given  us,  and  we  find  it  right  in  the  rock 
itself.  There  is  one  advantage  in  American  Portland  cement;  it  has 
never  lost  any  of  its  strength.  I  made  a  series  of  tests,  running  up  to 
two  and  a  half  years,  and  the  first  six  months  T  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  way  the  cement  worked.  The  foreign  showed  great  results. 
In  a  year  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  cement  commences  to  show  a 
loss;  in  eighteen  months  there  was  none  of  that  but  what  showed 
a  loss  of  tensile  strength  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  than  it  did 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  in  two  years  there  was  quite  a  marked  falling 
oft'.  I  have  started  a  series  of  tests  running  up  to  fifteen  years,  breakin  g 
them  every  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  hope  to  demonstrate  when 
it  is  that  Portland  cement  ceases  to  get  hard,  and  when  it  is  that 
Eosendales  and  American  Portland  reaches  its  ultimate  strength.  I 
tried  it  up  to  five  years,  but  it  did  not  demonstrate.  But  now  I  have 
started  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  I  hope  by  that  time,  if  I  live 
so  long,  to  see  the  results.  Cement  is  purely  a  product  of  labor.  The 
raw  material  in  the  hill  is  of  no  use  unless  we  put  the  hand  of  labor  to 
it.  We  buy  lands  and  we  have  to  pay  pretty  high  for  it,  too.  The 
farmers  in  our  section  have  realized  their  value,  and  they  have-  put 
high  values  on  it.  For  instance,  there  was  about  fitfy  acres  a 
year  or  so  ago,  and  they  got  over  fifty  odd  thousand  dollars  for 
it.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  Europe  they  buy  their  land,  and  in 
America  they  get  them  for  nothing.  We  have  not  found  it  out. 
As  I  was  saying,  cement  is  purely  a  product  of  labor;  87  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  cement  is  labor,  and  everything  that  goes  into  tlie 
manufacture  of  cement,  coal,  coke,  staves,  is  also,  like  ourselves,  a 
product  of  nature.  We  pay  in  Ulster  County  for  the  poorest  kind 
of  labor  $1.50.  Our  labor  from  that  will  run  up  to  our  foremen  as  high ' 
as  $5  a  day.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  poor  talent  or  inexperienced 
men  in  Ulster  County.  When  we  stop  to  consider  we  have  to  go  in 
the  earth  sometimes  1,000  feet,  or  start  at  the  base  of  a  mountain 
and  travel  under  that  mountain  itself  from  300  to  500  or  1,000  feet, 
we  have  got  to  have  men  who  understand  leaving  sufficient  strength 
under  that  mountain,  or  else  you  can  readily  see  what  the  disastrous 
result  will  be.  We  have  tJo  contend  with  the  labor  of  Europe. 
Thanks  to  the  Democratic  as  well  as  the  Eepublican  party,  they 
have  always  protected  the  cement  industry.  Four  committees  in 
addition  to  this  one  have  set  upon  this  question,  and  they  have 
always  agreed  that  cement  was  not  an  over-protected  industry.  The 
miners  in  Ulster  County  receive  $1.50  to  $2.50  and  $3  a  day. 
The  foremen  sometimes  receive  as  high  as  $5.  In  Europe,  the 
miners  in  France  receive  87  cents  a  day,  Germany  52  cents,  Belgium 
60  cents,  and  England  52  cents.  Laborers  in  Ulster  County  receive 
about  $1.50  a  day.     In  FrancQ    they   receive    about  87  cents,  in 
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Germany  65  cents,  in  Belgium  82^  cents,  and  in  England  (1.  The 
millers  have  to  be  men  thoroughly  skilled  in  preparing  the  stone  to 
grind  or  they  would  very  soon  ruin  all  our  mills  and  engines  and  would 
enhance  the  cost  of  cement  so  high  that  there  would  be  no  profit  to 
US.  The  secret  of  success  in  the  cement  business  is  in  our  quarries 
and  the  burning  in  the  kiln  and  grinding  in  the  mills.  At  these 
three  i>oints  we  have  to  have  the  very  best  labor  that  we  can 
find.  Millers  receive  in  Ulster  County  $2  to  (2.50  in  those  mills  pro- 
ducing along  about  800  to  1,000  barrels.  Mills  where  we  produce  2,000 
we  feel,  as  their  care  is  a  great  deal  more,  they  sho^d  be  larger 
recompensed,  because  we  feel  that  if  we  make  an  object  for  our  men 
to  work  faithfully  and  do  what  is  right  with  us  we  will  get  better 
results  from  them,  so  we  pay  them  a  little  more,  probably  50  cents 
to  $1  more  a  day,  where  they  manufacture  in  the  larger  amounts. 
Of  course  they  have  their  assistants  under  them.  In  Europe  the  millers 
receive,  in  France  48  cents  to  87,  in  Germany  65,  in  Belgium  88^  cents, 
and  in  England  (1.  The  millwrights  receive  from  us  $2.50  to  $3  a 
day;  in  France  they  receive  91.12^,  in  Germany  70  cents,  in  Belgium 
83|  cents,  and  $1.16  in  England.  The  engineers  in  Ulster  County  re- 
ceive from  $2  to  $2.50.  We  pursue  the  same  policy  with  our  engineers 
as  with  our  millers.  We  pay  them  more  in  our  larger  mills.  We  pay 
them  generally  $3.50  to  $4  in  our  larger  mills  and  in  our  smaller  mills 
they  get  about  $2.50.  In  Europe,  the  engineers  in  France  get  97  cents, 
in  Germany  73  cents,  in  Belgium  $1.03,  and  in  England  $1.10.  Our  coop- 
ers make  about  $3  a  day.  We  pay  them  2J  cents  for  every  barrel  they 
prepare  for  the  market.  They  prepare  from  130  to  150  barrels.  They  get 
to  work  in  the  morning  about  8  o'clock  and  they  quit  about  4.  They  are 
probably  the  best  paid  men  we  have  for  the  amount  of  hours  they  work. 
For  cooi)er8  in  France  they  pay  them  93  cents,  in  Germany  66  cents, 
in  Belgium  86  cents,  and  in  England  $1.13.  These  are  statistics  which 
I  have  taken  from  the  statistics  prepared  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  July  1, 1888.  Consul-General  New,  in  April,  1891, 
verifies  these  figures.  These  figures  were  of  1884,  and  we  felt  we  would 
like  to  know  a  little  more  recently  how  wages  were  in  Europe  at  this 
time,  and  we  find  that  Gonsul-General  Kew  writes: 

EmploTment  Iq  the  cement  manafactoriee  is  ^^eneraUy  by  gangs,  i.  e,,  the  men  are 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  product,  and  not  per  diem.  The  average 
wages  wiU  probably  not  exceed  24  shillings  (95.82)  a  week,  and  in  many  cases  wiU 
fiUl  below  this. 

The  x>oorest  laborer  we  have  makes  $9  a  week,  and  they  run  from 
that  up  to  $21  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  will  pardon  me  for  stating  you  are  running  into 
another  hearing.  If  yon  have  that  in  your  pamphlet  could  you  give  it 
to  the  reporter  t 

Mr.  Scuix.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  read  these  statistics  and 
then  I  will  do  so.  I  would  like  to  state  in  reference  to  the  McKinley 
bilL  This  bill  went  into  effect  October  6,  1890.  Prom  October  1, 
1890,  to  June  30, 1891 — these  are  statistics  furnished  by  the  Treasury 
Department-there  was  imported  2,066,390  barrels.  In  1892, 2,576,628 
bamls;  in  1803,  2,812,358  barrels.  In  1893  there  was  more  cement 
imported  into  this  country,  making  a  total  importation  since  the  Mc- 
Kinley bill  was  passed  of  7,475,376.  The  price  before  the  McKinley 
bill  went  into  effect  Was  $2.70.  Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  that 
bin  the  price  of  foreign  cement  dropped  to  the  consumer  to  $2  40. 
These  are  market  quotations,  which  we  always  very  carefully  keep.  In 
1802  the  average  price  was  $2.25;  in  1893  the  average  prices  was  92.20 
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Up  to  June  30,  1891,  the  consumer  saved  by  the  falling  in  price 
8619,917.  The  Government  received  in  excess  duty  $268,630.  In  1892 
the  average  price  was  $2.25,  and  the  consumers  saved  $1,168,482,  and 
the  Government  received  in  excess  revenue  $337,561.  In  1893  the 
average  price  was  $2.20,  and  the  consumers  saved  $1,406,179,  and  the 
Government  received  in  excess  duties  $365,606,  making  a  total  saving 
since  October  6, 1891,  to  the  consumer  of  $3,194,578,  and  an  increased 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  $971,797,  or  $1,000,000  in  round  figures. 
In  other  words,  the  saving  under  the  McKinley  bill  has  been  about 
$4,000,000,  two-thirds  of  that  to  the  consumer  and  one-third  to  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  McEInley  bill  increase  the  tariff  on  foreign 
cement! 

Mr.  Scull.  !N"o,  sir;  in  one  sense  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  there  be  a  saving  by  the  bill,  then! 

Mr.  Scull.  On  account  of  changing  from  the  ad  valorem  to  the  spe- 
cific duty.  The  price  of  cement,  as  invoiced  by  the  importer  previous 
to  the  McKinley  bill,  was  as  low  as  96  cents,  and  it  immediately  jumped 
up  to  $1.50. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is,  the  imported  valuation  jumped! 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  can  English  and  German  cement  be 
put  down  in  New  York  now! 

Mr.  Scull.  I  saw  a  letter  the  other  day,  written  by  a  foreign  concern, 
ofl'ering  cement  delivered  here  in  New  York  City  for  $1.60  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Does  that  include  the  duty! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir;  everything  paid  delivered  to  the  importer. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  can  you  put  your  cement  in  New 
York  City! 

Mr.  Scull.  My  freight  from  Siegfried  Bridge  is  30  cents  a  barrel  on 
Portland  cement.  We  can  not  sell  Portland  at  less  than  $1.50  a  barrel 
at  the  works. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  would  be  $1.80  delivered  in  New  York! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Are  there  any  uses  for  cement  to  which  yours  can  not 
be  adapted! 

Mr.  Scull.  Wherever  cement  can  be  used  ours  can. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  For  any  purpose! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  American  Portland  cement  used  in  the  construction 
of  engine  beds,  conduits  for  cable  railways,  and  such  works  as  that. 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  cable  road  in  the  United  States  has  constrncted 
with  American  Portland  cement  their  conduits! 

Mr.  Scull.  1  do  not  know  I  can  call  to  mind  any  work  of  that  kind 
constructed  with  American  Portland. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  They  manufacture  a  Portland  cement  in  Louisville,  Ky . ! 

Mr.  Scull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Milwaukee! 

Mr.  Scull.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  make  Portland. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Do  they  manufacture  any  cement  adapted  to  these 
purposes! 

Mr.  Scull.  They  can  manufacture  American  cement  there  which 
can  be  used  in  any  building. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  For  all  purposes! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sirj  they  can  use  the  cement  for  such  purposes  as  I 
have  named. 
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Mr.  Tabsnbt.  Then,  why  does  the  contractor  for  the  cable  railroad 
near  Lonisville  pay  three  times  the  price  in  order  to  get  German  cement 
for  that  purpose  Y 

Mr.  Scull.  Because  he  is  prejudiced  against  the  American. 

Mr.  Tabsnst.  It  is  a  matter  of  prejudice  to  pay  out  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  t 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes;  it  is  pr^udice.  The  East  River  bridge  is  built 
with  American  cement. 

Mr.  Tabsnst.  But  that  is  not  subject  to  any  vibration  of  its  founda- 
tionsY 

Mr.  Scull.  I  should  say  so,  when  the  railroad  track  and  heavy  trains 
pass  over  it. 

Mr.  Taksnby.  An  engine  working  does  have  influence  upon  the 
foundations  t 

Mr.  Scull.  Probably.  I  would  like  to  state  in  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, when  we  had  our  fire  at  Binnewater  Mills  we  had  occasion  to  put 
a  foundation  of  an  engine  in  there  previously  of  a  1,000-horse  power 
and  we  wanted  to  put  in  2,000-horse  power.  Tliis  foundation  was  made 
by  oar  cement  and  small  particles  of  stone,  a  kind  of  concrete  about 
that  size.  We  put  men  to  work  there  with  picks  and  crowbars,  and 
they  could  not  disturb  any  of  that  work,  and  they  had  to  get  steam 
driUs  and  blast  it  apart. 

Mr.  Tabsitbt.  The  controversy  between  you  and  myself  is  not 
whether  your  cement  is  adapted  to  foundations,  such  as  a  bridge  or  a 
bouse  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  the  que-stion  is,  whether  there  was 
any  puri>ose  for  which  cement  is  used  in  this  country  to  which  Ameri- 
can cement  has  not  yet  been  adapted? 

Mr.  Scull,  There  is  no  work  done  by  foreign  cement  that  can  not  be 
done  by  American. 

Mr.  Tabsnsy.  Is  work  done  in  America,  a  large  quantity,  to  which 
it  has  not  yet  been  adapted  f 

Mr.  Scull.  I  would  not  like  to  say  it  is  not  adapted. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  Bight  here,  almost  the  center  of  cement  industry,  has 
any  been  used  in  this  railroad  construction  heret 

Mr.  Scull.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Ackermant 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  Washington  and  Georgetown. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  In  the  conduits  of  the  road? 

Mr.  Ackebman.  Mr.  McGill,  914  G  street,  can  give  you  the  informa- 
tion you  want. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Ton  make  cement  out  of  the  original  rock  without  any 
manipulation  at  all  other  than  the  mechanical  operation  you  described  f 

Mr.  Scull.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  On  the  other  side,  the  cement  is  made  by  manipula- 
tion f 

Mr.  Scull.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Have  not  you  an  advantage,  then,  over  the  foreign 
manufacturer  t 

Mr.  Scull.  Why  should  wef  We  can  not  turn  over  the  soil  and  dig 
clay  like  we  would  sand;  we  have  to  blast. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  have  no  manipulation,  but  your  blasting  is  more 
expensive  f 

Mr.  Scull.  Then  we  have  to  bring  the  materials  together.  Their 
vorkft  are  located  right  in  easy  reach  of  the  raw  material  they  use. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Then  you  have  shown  with  great  success,  I  think,  the 
laperiority  of  your  cement.     Can  you  enter  the  market  with  the 
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foreigner  on  Ms  own  ground  and  beat  him  with  his  prodact— can  you 
export? 

Mr.  SouLL.  Providing  we  have  the  labor  as  cheap,  we  could. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  export  at  allt 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir;  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  we  vir- 
tually controlled  the  Cuban  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  Anywhere  else;  do  you  ship  to  any  other  point! 

Mr.  Scull.  South  American  points. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  it  go  across  the  Atlantic  t 

Mr.  Scull.  !No;  we  can  not  supply  coal  to  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  in  Cuba  and  South  America  you  compete  success- 
fully with  the  foreign  cement  f 

Mr.  Scull.  I  understand  since  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  the 
foreign  cements  firom  Europe  are  not  now  coming  in. 

Mr.  Turner.  On  account  of  the  discrimination  in  duties  t 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  freight  from  Liverpool  to  !New  York? 

Mr.  Scull.  I  suppose  to-day  about  20  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  GrEAR.  What  is  it  from  German  ports  t 

Mr.  Scull.  About  the  same,  I  should  think. 

Mr,  Gear.  What  is  the  output  of  American  cement  of  all  kinds  t 

Mr.  Scull.  I  should  say  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  nearly 
8,000,000  barrels. 

Mr.  BREOKiNRiDaE.  Have  you  as  low  freight  rates  to  Cuba  as  the 
foreign  cement  steamers  f 

Mr.  Scull.  We  sell  our  goods  on  board  the  steamer  in  !New  York. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  But  are  freight  rates  as  low  from  here  to  Cuba 
as  from  England  to  Gubaf 

Mr.  Scull.  Well,  I  do  not  attend  to  any  of  the  shipping  part,  so  I 
could  not  answer  that  question.  We  sell  here  on  board  of  the  vessel 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  sell  the  same  to  a  foreign  purchaser  as  an 
American  purchaser t 

Mr.  Scull.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  make  no  diflTerencet 

Mr.  Scull.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  margin  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  only  had  this  exportation  since  the  reciproc- 
ity treaty  under  the  McKinley  billt 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  only  to  countries  where  reciprocity  treaties  existf 

Mr.  Scull.  That  is  it,  sir.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee 
the  Eosendale  cement  industry  is  not  a  very  profitable  one  since  the 
panic  of  1873,  and  the  Lawrence  Cement  Company  has  not,  I  will  state 
frankly,  averaged  over  5  per  cent  on  its  investment. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  this  Louisville  cement  the  same  as  the  Portland  and 
Bosendalef 

Mr.  Scull.  It  is  not  a  Eosendale.  Eosendale  gets  its  name  from  the 
township  of  Eosendale.  « 

Mi.  Payne.  I  know  that,  but  it  is  applied  to  that  class  of  cement t 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir;  the  Louisville  is  somewhat  similar  to  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  not  Portland  cement  t 

Mip.  Scull.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  Wisconsin  cement  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Tarsney  is  not 
a  Portland  cement  t 

Mr.  SouLL.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Patne.  You  do  not  know  of  a  canal  or  railroad  that  uses  Eoscu- 
dale  cement  to  lay  a  foundation  f 

Mr.  Scull.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  recollect  of  any  special 
work,  but  I  have  often  tried  to  have  our  cement  used,  but  the  engineers 
have  always  been  very  insistent  on  Portland. 

Mr.  Geab.  Did  you  furnish  the  cement  for  the  Sioux  City  bridge? 

Mr.  ScxTLL.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  done  by  the  Western  people,  the 
freight  rates  from  our  point  would  prevent  us  from  going  that  far 
west. 

Mr.  Pative.  Is  there  anything  that  shakes  a  foundation  any  more 
than  a  heavy  steam  engine  f 

Mr.  Scull.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Running  for  a  series  of  years.  In  regard  to  this  foun- 
dation of  your  engine,  did  you  find  it  destroyed  in  anyway  by  using 
the  engine  on  itY 

Mr.  Scull.  No;  not  a  particle. 

Mr.  Taesney.  I  see  in  your  brief  there  is  a  cement  manufactured  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  Portland. 

Mr.  Taksney.  Do  they  make  good  Portland  cement  there  t 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir;  said  to  be. 

Mr.  Taesney.  Why,  then,  did  the  constructors  of  40  odd  miles  of 
cable  railway  in  that  city  import  all  of  their  cement  for  this  purpose 
from  Germany  instead  of  using  that  made  right  at  home? 

Mr.  Scull.  Well,  they  ought  not  to  do  it,  if  they  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  say  they  ought  not.  Do  you  know  why  they  did  do 
it — on  what  grounds? 

Mr.  Scull.  Well,  they  say  that  the  foreign  cement — that  same  preju* 
dice  comes  up — ^is  superior  to  the  American,  but  we  hope  to  demon^ 
strate  to  engineers  and  architects  that  the  American  cement  is  all  right, 
and  I  have  known  cases  where  they  have  made  tests  of  Americaii 
eement,  and  the  American  cement  has  beat  the  foreign  cement  on  the 
machine,  and  even  then  they  said  <<we  are  going  to  use  that  cement 
anyhow.''  Why  they  did  it  I  do  not  understand.  It  has  always  been 
a  mystery  to  me,  and  I  certainly  hope  some  day  the  thing  will  be  over 
with. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  gradually  getting  a  market? 

Mr.  Scull,  Yes,  sir;  we  are  increasing. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  increasing  right  rapidly  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years! 

Mr.  Scull.  Yes,  sir ;  Portland  cement  particularly.  I  desire  to  thank 
the  committee  for  their  kind  attention. 


GnTLXSfKN:  Thanking  yon  for  yonr  kind  x>enniB8ion  to  ofTer  onr  views  in  relation 
to  the  oement  indastry  we  wonld  present  the  following  facts  for  your  consideration : 

Tbe  mmnnfactnre  of  cement  has  become  one  of  the  established  industries  of  this 
oonntry.  In  the  baUding  trade  it  takes  its  place  alongside  of  the  iron  indnstry.  In 
lai|^  and  important  masonry  it  is  as  valnable  as  the  building  stone.  What  the  bolts 
are  to  the  iron  work,  cement  is  to  the  stonework.  It  is  possible  now  for  engineers 
and  architects  to  undertake  with  confidence  large  and  extended  pieces  of  work,  as 
the  American  mannfaotnrers  are  producing  a  cement  of  superior  quality.  This  is 
becoming  a  recognized  fact  among  consumers.  For  years  the  American  manufao- 
taxvrs  were  forced  to  contend  against  the  prejudice  that  the  foreign  cement  was 
superior  to  the  American ;  but  the  advent  of  the  cement-testing  machine  has  enabled 
the  American  manufacturer  to  obtain  fair  treatment,  and  to  have  his  goodb  more 
mperly  understood. 

loe  futore  of  the  American  cement  industry  is  one  of  promise,  if  no  set-backs  are 
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met  with.  There  are  64  mills  mannfaotnTing  what  is  known  as  '^  Natural  Hydranlio 
Cement/'  Eighteen  milla  in  Ulster  Connty,  N.  Y. ;  8  in  Onondagd  County,  N.  Y. ; 
1  in  Schoharie  Comnty,  N.  Y^  4  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ^  6  in  Lehigh  Yalley,  Pennaylvania ; 
8  in  Cumberland.  Md. :  2  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  1  in  Georgia,  2  in  Ohio,  2  in 
Illinois,  1  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  11  in  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  district:  1  in  Mankato, 
Minn,  f  1  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  1  in  Fort  Scott,  Kans. ;  1  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  1 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

There  are  18  mills  manufacturing  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  not  less  than  $10,000,000  invested,  and  over  20,000  men  employed  in  the 
industry. 

From  statistics  that  were  presented  to  the  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  published  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  1, 1888,  p.  6,328,  we  give  the 
following  figures,  which  we  believB  to  be  substantially  correct : 


COMPABATiyB  LABOR  FIGURES. 

Cement  is  nearly  all  the  product  of  labor. 

In  the  United  States, 

Per  ceiit. 

Quarrying  represents  .r 40 

Burning  represents , 6 

Grinding  represents 6 

Moving,  etc.,  represents 5 

Packing  represents 3 

Coal,  coke,  and  cooperage,  all  the  products  of  labor 27 

Making  of  labor 87 

This  labor,  which  is  all  performed  by  men,  represents  on  an  average  for: 

Per  day. 

Quarrymen $1.50  to  $2. 50 

Laborers 1.30  to    1.50 

Millers 2.00  to    2.50 

Millwrights 2. 50  to   3.00 

EngineeM 2. 00  to    2. 50 

Coopers 1.50  to   2.00 

In  foreign  countries. 

In  Europe  both  men  and  women  are  employed  in  cement  works.  The  wages  paid 
as  gathered  from  the  Investigation  made  in  European  cement  works  and  irum  con- 
sular reports  of  1884,  are  as  follows : 

Wages  per  day. 


Laborers. 


Minors 

Millers 

'Women  millers. 
Millwrights.... 

Laborers 

Women  laborers 

Engineers 

Coopers 


France. 


$0.48  to 
.29  to 


$0.87 
.87 
.39 

.78 
.68^ 
.97 
.93 


! 
Germany. I  Belgium,  i  England. 


$0.52 
.65 


.70 
.00 
.24 
.73 
.66 


$0.60 
.88i 


.83^ 
.66 
.57 
1.03 
.86 


$0.53 
1.00 


1.16 
.78 


1.10 
1.13 


AM1SRICAN  MALK  VS.  GERMAN  FBMAIJfi  LABOR. 

From  United  States  Consular  reports,  Ex.  Doc,  Forty -eighth  Congress,  p.  4(54, 
one  German  Portland  cement  manufactory  in  Silesia  employed  in  1^,  according 
to  its  pay-roll,  in  its  whole  works : 

Three  workmen  at $0.36 

Sixty-six  workmen  at 24 

Seventy  men  and  women  at 24 

A  total  daily  pay-roll  of  il;S3.'72. 
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An  American  works,  of  same  nomber  of  hands,  employs,  according  to  its  books: 

Twoen^neers $2.00 

Four  millers 2.50 

Two  millwrigbta 3.00 

Thirty  coomers 1. 75 

Fiftj-one  bftborers 1.30 

Fifty  qnarrymen 1.75 

A  total  daily  pay-roll  of  $226.30. 

A  daily  difference  in  &yor  of  the  German  manufacturer  and  a/^ainst  the  American 
maDafactarer  of  $192.50  In  labor  alone. 

Again  in  the  Consnlar  Reports  No.  127,  for  April,  1891,  Consol-General  New,  of 
London,  states:  ''Employment in  the  cement  manufactories  is  generally  by  'gangs/ 
«.  e.,  the  men  are  paid  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  product,  and  not  per 
diem.  The  average  wages,  probably,  will  not  exceed  24«.  ($5.82)  a  week,  and  in 
many  eases  will  fall  below  this." 

There  is  no  building  that  exists  that  oonld  not  have  been  built  and  made  just  at 
Btrong  wiih  cement  of  American  manufacture  as  that  of  the  foreign  product.  In  support 
of  oar  assertion,  we  point  to  the  following  structures  which  were  built  with  Ameri- 
can eements :  New  York  and  Brooklyn  brid^,  New  York  post-office.  New  York  cus- 
tom-hoose.  Equitable  building.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  building,  City  Hall 
in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  waterworks,  Davis  Island  dam  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the 
piers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  bridges  at  Havre  de  Grace  and  Brandy 
Wine  creek,  the  Cantilever  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  Baltimore  post-office,  Pittsburg 

Kwt-offioe  and  court-house,  United  States  custom-house,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  State 
ouse,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  and  this  list  could  be  continued  almost  ad  infinitum.  At 
least  100,000  barrels  were  used  in  Washington  on  the  following  buildings :  Capitol, 
Bnraau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  new  Patent  Office,  new  Pension  building,  new 
Navy,  War,  and  State  Department  building,  Washington  waterworks,  Treasury 
building.  Patent  Office,  and  many  other  buildings. 

We  hare  sent  as  many  as  60,00u  to  75,000  barrels  a  year  to  San  Francisco.  To-day 
we  are  not  sending  a  barrel.  The  freights  are  less  to  San  Francisco  from  England 
than  we  can  ship  uom  New  York.  We  are  being  driven  out  of  Galveston  and  New 
Orleans  also,  and  our  lines  are  being  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  every  day. 

Simiement  ekawing  the  quantities  and  values  of  cement  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States;  also  Ois  rate  and  amount  of  duty  collected  thereon  from  1878  to  1893,  inclusive. 


Year  endinf  Jone  30— 


1078 

inn 

IftiO 
18K1 
1»<3 
ISO 
USi 

vm 

urn 

1888 

mo 

U91 


\ 


Qnaotity. 


Barrds, 

(*) 
(•) 
(*) 

(•) 

870,406 

456,418 

685,768 

554,396 

650,032 

1, 070, 400 

1,010,718 

1,515,316 

2,160,500 

S43,789 

t697,094 

f753,173,298 


{ 


2,726,722 

tl,  099, 451, 207 

tibial,  502 


2,588,628 
2,812,358 


17,620,752 


Valae. 


$184,086.30 

212,719.14 

373,263.71 

441,512.52 

683,684.49 

802,204.06 

825,004.98 

874,060.94 

733. 296. 60 

1,101,094.41 

1,806,876.19 

1,459,875.98 

2,171,450.22 

1,123,363.13 

6,585.00 

2,847,202.06 


8.780,632.84 
11,762.00 

6,804.00 
8,760,937.00 


23,337,504.67 


Value  p«r 
barrel. 


$1.85 
1.80 
1.41 
1.58 
1.13 
1.03 
.94 
.96 
LOO 


1.50 


1.60 


1.36 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Per  cent. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
t$0.08 


t$0.08 
20 

(§) 

:$o.o8 


Duty. 


$36,817.20 

42, 543. 83 

74,652.73 

38.302.48 

136, 736. 89 

160,458.80 

165,018.09 

174,813.99 

146. 659. 31 

220, 398. 88 

879,375.23 

291,975.20 

434.290.06 

224,672.62 

1, 117. 00 

602,538.66 


831,560.96 
2,352.40 


899,954.56 


4,914,239.84 


^Qnaniity  not  stated. 


t  Pounds. 


I  Per  160  pounds. 


%  Duty  remitted. 


The  Hoose  Bill  9416,  so-called  "McKinley  bill/'  was  passed  by  Congress  September 
3D,  IWO,  and  went  into  effect  October  6,  1890. 

The  im{>ortations  of  foreign  cement  into  this  conntry,  by  fiscal  years  and  average 
ssIBiig  priee  to  (he  eonsamer  at  New  York  for  the  following  years^  has  been  as  fol- 
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Importationi  of  Portland  cement  since  1885, 
[Fiscal  year  boing  from  June  30  to  June  30.] 


1835 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Total 


Cement. 


Barrd». 

5.H  390 

050,032 

1,070,400 

2,019,718 

1,  Sl.'i.  316 
2, 169, 590 
2,726,722 
2, 598, 628 

2,  812, 358 


16, 117, 160 


Selling 
price. 


Per 


Itarrtl. 
$2.75 
2.65 
2.00 
2.70 
2.(15 
2.70 
2.40 
2.25 
2.20 


Increase  of  importations  since  1885,  over  500  per  cent. 

Since  this  bill  went  into  eflfect  (October  6,  1890),  according  to  the  following  table, 
we  can  readily  see  the  number  of  barrels  imported,  the  average  price  paid  by  the 
consumer,  the  amount  saved  to  consumer,  and  the  increased  revenue  received  by  the 
Government : 


Imported. 

Average  price. 

Saved  to 
consumer. 

Increased 
revenue  to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Year  ending  Jnne  80— 

Old. 

New. 

1891  (from  Oct.  1. 1890) 

Barrels. 
2, 066, 390 
2.598,628 
2, 812, 358 

$2.70 
2.70 
2.70 

$2.40 
2.25 
2.20 

$619,917 
1,168,482 
1,406,179 

$268,630 

1892 

337,561 

1893 

365,600 

7,475,376 

3^94,578 

971,797 

Since  1885  there  have  been  imported,  aecording  to  Government  reports,  16,117,160 
barrels  of  Portland  cement,  and  at  the  lowest  calculation  over  $8,000,000  was  expended 
abroad  in  labor  for  making  the  same,  which  might  just  as  well  have  been  kept  in 
this  country  if  the  American  mannfactorers  had  supplied  the  cement  instead  of  the 
foreign  producer. 

During  the  fisqal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  2,812,358  barrels  of  cement  were  im- 
ported in  spite  of  the  operations  of  the  McKinley  bill,  a  larger  number  of  barrels 
imported  in  one  year  than  ever  before,  and  yet  the  average  price  to  the  consumer  for 
the  same  year  was  50  cents  per  barrel  less  than  during  the  year  previous  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  McKinley  law,  as  we  see  from  the  foregoing  statement. 

Since  this  law  became  operative  and  to  July,  1893,  according  to  the  corrected  sta- 
tistics of  the  Treasury  Department,  there  have  been  7,475,376  barrels  of  foreign  build- 
ing cement  imported,  having  a  declared  value  of  $11,536,286.23,  or  an  average  of  $1.54 
per  barrel. 

As  compared  with  the  average  price  of  $2.70  per  barrel,  that  cement  sold  for  in 
New  York  City  in  1890,  and  as  compared  with  the  average  prevailing  price  of  $2.40 
in  1891,  of  $2.25  in  1892,  and  $2.20  in  1893,  there  have  been  saved  to  the  consumer 
over  $3,194,578  on  the  importations  of  those  three  iiscal  years.  Yet,  because  of  the 
duty  being  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem,  an  increased  revenue  of  $971,797 — ^nearly 
$l,()00,00(]^accrued  to  the  Government,  and  although  the  price  to  the  consumer 
declined  during  the  said  three  years  50  cents  per  barrel,  yet  the  invoiced  value  rose 
from  $L  per  barrel  in  1890  to  $1.35  during  1893,  an  increase  in  declared  value  of  35 
cents  per  barrel.  This  proves  conclusively  that  incident  upon  the  operations  of  the 
McKinley  bill  the  consumer  obtained  the  same  article,  if  not  a  better  one,  at  a  lower 
cost,  while  the  Qovernment  was  the  gainer  in  revenue  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000. 

Believing  that  the  industry  will  receive  such  consideration  at  your  hands  as  it 
deserves,  we  remain. 

Very  respectfully. 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Co., 
Ernest  R.  Ackerman, 

rresident. 
M.  Albert  Scull, 
Habion  S.  Ackerman, 

General  sale  agents. 

New  York  City,  September  14, 189S. 
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POXnXAIO)  CEMENT. 

Syeaouse,  N.  Y.,  September  5,  1893. 

Sib:  I  desire  to  make  a  plea  for  the  retention  of  the  duty  on  Port- 
land cement.  The  industry  is  in  its  infancy  and  to  remove  the  duty  at 
this  time  would  cripple  a  new  industry  which  is  struggling  for  life. 
There  is  a  concern  in  our  midst  who  have  invested  about  (300,000  in 
starting  a  cement  works.  They  are  just  under  way  and  after  a  few 
years  would  not  care  particularly  for  the  duty,  but  as  there  are  only 
one  or  two  factories  in  the  country  at  present,  to  abolish  the  tariff 
on  Portland  cement  at  this  time  would  practically  force  our  friends  to 
go  out  of  business.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  committee 
that  changes  and  reductions  be  made  only  on  those  products  where  the 
industries  have  attained  their  full  growth.  I  am  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing the  tariff  on  the  products  of  all  industries  that  have  grown  im- 
mensely wealthy  becamse  of  the  t^iff  and  who  are  best  able  to  stand 
a  redaction. 

In  behalf  of  many  citizens  in  central  !New  York,  I  would  most 
earnestly  request  that  no  change  in  the  way  of  a  reduction  be  made 
on  Portland  cement.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  cement  business,  and 
am  actuated  solely  by  the  best  motives  in  advocating  the  retention  of 
the  duties. 

Bespectf ully,  yours, 

James  K.  MgGuiee. 


FLEiinNa  Cement  and  Brick  Company, 

23  Liberty  Street, 
New  York  J  September  5, 1893. 

CEMENT. 

Sib:  Mr.  E.  W.  Lesley,  one  of  the  selling  agents  for  American 
cement,  is  represented  as  giving  before  you  h^  reasons  for  the  reten- 
tion of  present  duty  on  imported  cement,  viz,  8  cents  per  100  pounds  in 
barrels  and  bags  on  Portland,  Eoman,  and  other  hydraulic  cement.  I 
lespectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the  true  facts. 

Mr.  Leslie  states  that  cement  comes  in  practically  as  ballast,  the  rate 
of  freight  being  as  low  as  10  to  15  cents  per  barrel  as  against  30  to  40 
cents  to  the  same  jpoints  from  American  works. 

New  York  City  is  the  chief  point  for  importation.  The  rate  of  freight 
by  steamers  from  London  to  New  York  by  the  difierent  steamship  lines 
is  uniform,  and  established  for  the  season  annually  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April. 


Year. 

Per  ton. 

Per  barrel. 

14D 

».    d. 

10  0 
8  6 
8    6 

a  a 

5    0 

CenU. 
43.38 

tdW 

36.00 

\»\ 

36.90 

UBS 

28.15 

lt«3 

21.76 

The  importation  by  sailing  vessel  from  London  is  insignificant. 

From  continental  ports  the  freight  by  steamer  is  a  little  higher  than 
from  London,  but  a  considerable  quantity  is  imx>orted  by  sailing  ves- 
sdSi  80  that  the  average  freight  is  a  little  less  than  from  London,  but 
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the  additional  insnrance  for  sailing  vessels  brings  it  to  about  the  same. 

I  take  it  that  as  Mr.  Lesley  refers  to  the  price  of  English  cement  he 
makes  it  the  basis  of  comparison. 

Mr,  Lesley* »  statement  that  cement  comes  in  practicaUya^  ballast  freight 
iSy  therefore^  refuted. 

The  statement  that  it  costs  30  to  40  cents  per  barrel  to  bring  cement 
from  American  works  to  New  York  is  possibly  correct. 

I  would  point  out  that  imported  cement  is  sold  at  places  where  the 
freight  from  Atlantic  ports  is  much  higher  than  from  American  cement 
works,  and  buyers  assert  that  the  reason  for  paying  the  increased  cost 
for  imported  cement  is  because  of  its  superior  quality  and  greater  suit- 
ability. 

Mr.  Lesley  states  that  cement  is  essentially  a  labor  product,  and  labor 
to  the  extent  of  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  entered  into  that 
price. 

In  order  to  refute  this  fiction  I  would  state  that  in  Europe  cement  is 
sold  by  the  ton  and  delivered  to  the  buyer  in  the  package  and  of  the 
weight  desired.  For  the  United  States  and  other  markets  it  is  packed 
in  barrels,  as  most  easily  handled,  and  the  average  weight  per  barrel 
is  400  pounds.  Importation  of  cement  in  bulk  is  not  feasible,  and  if 
packed  in  sacks  it  is  liable  to  damage  from  dampness,  and  loss  of  con- 
tents through  injury.  The  cost  of  the  barrel  is  Is,  6d.  to  2«,  say,  36  to 
49  cents,  according  to  quality.  The  cost  of  making  by  hand  or  machin- 
ery is  inconsiderable — the  wooden  staves  and  heads,  iron  and  wood 
hoops  are  the  largest  item  of  expense.  Labor j  therefore^  does  not  enter 
into  the  cost  of  making  the  package  to  the  extent  of  90  to  95  per  cent. 
Cement  inEnglandis  made  from  chalk  and  clay.  Man ufaeturers have 
to  make  large  investments  in  lands  to  obtain  the  raw  products,  or  if 
they  buy  from  vendors  it  costs  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d,  per  ton.  Coke  for  the 
burning,  fuel  for  engines  and  replacement  or  repair  of  grinding  and 
other  machinery  can  not  be  classed  as  labor. 

I  assert  that  the  actual  item  of  labor  does  not  exceed  40  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price.  The  increased  and  increasing  importation  of  cement  is 
due  to  its  larger  employment,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  has  been 
lowered  through  the  les^ned  cost  of  manufacture,  whilst  quality  has 
been  bettered  by  improved  methods.  The  aggregate  margin  of  profit 
to  manufacturers  and  importers  being  greater  on  thelarger  scale,  though 
the  profit  on  each  barrel  may  be  less  than  when  a  smaller  business  was 
done.    I  subtnit  for  your  consideration — 

(1)  Ocean  freight,  insurance,  and  importing  expenses  increase  the 
cost  of  cement  free  on  board,  London,  20  to  25  percent,  according  to  port 
of  importation,  which  is  protection  to  an  American  manufacturer. 

(2)  That  a  specific  duty  of  4  cents  per  100  pounds  be  assessed  on  all 
cement,  which  would  furnish  a  large  revenue  to  the  Government. 

(3)  That  section  3052  of  Ee vised  Statutes,  in  as  far  as  it  affects  cement, 
be  repealed. 

This  section  infiicts  on  buyers  of  cement  outside  the  United  States  a 
penalty  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  12  cents  per  barrel  for  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  cement  in  bond  in  United  States,  and  is  a  restriction  to 
foreign  trade;  it«  enforcement  has  been  a  loss  of  freight  to  vessels  trad- 
ing between  TJnited  States  ports  and  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
Mexico,  and.  of  wages  for  labor  connected  with  shipping  and  warehous- 
ing. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

FLEMiNa  Cement  and  Brick  Coimepany, 

HOWABP  ELEMINa, 

President 
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USBlXm  BSPLT  TO  HOWABD  FLEMIHCPS  OOlOOmiCATIOH. 

Mr.  Fleming's  argument  may  be  divided  into  two  heads: 

First.  Freights. 

Second.  Per  cent,  of  labor  in  manufactured  cement. 

First  Freights. — ^Taking  up  his  statements  briefly  on  this  point  of  the 
case,  I  would  say,  that  on  pages  1  and  9  of  my  pamphlet  I  fully  set 
forth  the  matter  of  freight,  and  the  figures  I  give — of  from  10  to  15 
cents — are  made  up  &om  freights  actuaUy  paid  to  the  points  mentioned, 
and  relate  to  the  freights  of  the  year  1893,  which  is,  as  I  understand, 
the  present  year  and  the  year  we  are  discussing  in  considering  this  tariff 
qnestion.  In  1893,  according  to  Mr.  Fleming's  figures,  the  freight  was* 
21.76  per  barrel  from  London  to  New  York. 

I  state  that  '^  sailing  vessels  have  brought  cement  for  as  low  as  10. 
cents  per  barrel  to  New  York."  This  is  a  fact,  and  can  be  substan- 
tiated by  the  original  invoices  showing  importations  this  season  by 
sailing  vessels  as  low  as  9  cents,  and  importations  by  steamer  from 
Antwerp  as  low  as  6^  cents.  So  rar  as  steam  shipments  are  concerned, 
I  name  them  as  low  as  '^  20  cents  to  Philadelphia,"  which  is  the  exist- 
ing rate,  and  which  is  also  the  existing  rate  from  the  same  ports  to 
New  York.  Further,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Fleming  that  "the  freight 
from  continental  points  by  steamer  is  higher  than  from  London"  is 
incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  inclosed  two  letters  offer  a  "  guarantee"  of  a 
^^5- shilling  freight  from  Antwerp"  to  Philadelphia  for  large  business, 
so  that  from  these  figures  my  statement  that  cement  comes  in  practi- 
cally as  ballast  freight  <Ms  not  refuted"  by  anything  that  Mr.  Fleming 
states,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  gentleman  to  be  charitable 
enoagh  to  remark  that  my  allegation  as  to  the  freight  from  American 
works  to  New  York  "is  i)ossibly  correct"  as  against  the  receipted 
freight  bills  shown  by  me  to  the  committee  on  this  point  of  the  case. 

In  this  connection  it  can  be  still  further  seen,  by  examining  the 
figures  of  freights  given  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and  examining  the  figures  of 
cost  of  four  brands  of  English  and  German  Portland  cement  laid  down 
on  the  American  seaboard,  as  shown  on  pages  2,  3,  and  4  of  my  argu- 
ment, that  when  the  duty  on  Portland  cement  Was  averaging  the  United 
States  Government  about  20  cents  per  barrel  in  1889  and  1890,  an  En- 
glish "freight  pool,"  controlling  the  different  steamship  lines  from  Lon- 
don to  New  York,  and  making  the  Mr.  Fleming's  "uniform  and  estab- 
lished freight  rate,"  charged  on  an  average  40  cents  per  barrel  freight, 
while  the  same  English  "  freight  pool,"  when  they  found  their  business 
was  threatened  by  the  growth  of  the  American  industry,  caused  by  the 
change  of  the  duty  to  30  cents,  actually  reduced  their  freight  from  36 
cents  in  the  year  1891  do^^n  to  the  present  rate  quoted  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
of  21  cents  per  barrel  in  1893. 

In  the  same  connection  it  will  be  noted  that  while  the  English  steam- 
ship trust,  which  is  a  well-recognized  institution  in  New  York,  was 
perfectly  ready  to  take  the  extra  20  cents  freight  that  they  were  enabled 
to  do  by  reason  of  the  low  duty  on  cement  prior  to  1890,  that  the  foreign 
importers  were  also  not  idle  in  taking  their  benefit  from  the  action  of 
the  same  pool.  By  comparing  the  figures  of  cement  laid  down,  given 
by  me,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  year  1892,  when,  according  to  Mr. 
Fleming's  figures,  the  freight  on  cement  by  the  steamship  pool  was  28 
^ents  per  barrel,  that  the  importers  of  English  cement  were  charging 
12  and  $  1.97^  per  barrel  for  their  cement,  and  that  in  1893,  when  the 
mte  of  freight  had  dropped,  according  to  Mr.  Fleming's  figures,  7  cents 
per  baizel^  the  same  importers  kept  on  charging  the  American  jobbers 
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the  same  figures  for  their  cements,  generously  absorbing  this  7  cents 
reduction  in  the  treight. 

From  Mr.  Fleming's  figures,  therefore,  on  the  question  of  cement  com- 
ing in  as  ballast,  I  must  respectfully  claim  that  he  has  utterly  failed  to 
"refute"  the  statements  made  by  me,  but, on  the  contrary,  has  directly 
shown  that  when  a  reduced  rate  of  duty  is  made  an  English  trust  (the 
London  steamship  pool)  is  ready  to  absorb  all  it  can  in  freights,  and  that 
importers  are  ready  to  share  in  the  booty,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consumers.  As  against  these  facts,  which  show  what 
becomes  of  any  reduction  in  duty  that  might  be  made  on  cement,  the 
committee  has  before  it,  on  page  3  of  my  argument,  the  figures  show- 
ing an  actual  reduction  of  15  cents  per  barrel  for  American  Portland 
cement  for  tide-water  deliveries,  with  the  rates  of  freight  exactly  the 
same  in  the  years  1890  and  1893,  as  shown  by  freight  bills. 

Certainly  Mr.  Fleming  did  not  intend  to  ask  the  committee  to  do 
what  his  figures  clearly  prove,  and  that  is  to  destroy  an  American 
industry,  uncontrolled  by  trusts,  in  order  that  an  English  steamship 
trust  and  English  importers  should  profit  at  the  expense  of  American 
consumers  and  laboring  men. 

Second.  The  labor  cost  of  cement. — In  reference  to  the  statement  I  made 
as  to  the  labor  cost  of  cement,  which  Mr.  Fleming  characterizes  as  "fic- 
tion," his  large  experience  as  an  importer  and  his  absolute  want  of 
knowledge  as  a  manufacturer  no  doubt  enable  him  to  give  much  more 
accurate  figures  than  those  found  on  page  6  in  my  argument,  which  are 
actual  costs  gathered  from  a  number  of  American  works  by  men  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  business  and  providing  the  money  with  which  this 
labor  is  paid.  These  figures  show  by  items  that  from  87  to  95  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price  of  a  barrel  of  American  Portland  cement  is  for  labor. 
Mr.  Fleming  broadly  states :  "  I  assert  that  the  actual  item  of  labor  does 
not  exceed  40  per  cent  of  the  selling  price."  In  support  of  this  broad 
statement  he  makes  an  argument  which  is  almost  unintelligible.  He 
begins  by  saying  that  the  cost  of  the  barrel  (from  36  to  49  cents)  does  not 
enter  into  the  labor  cost  of  cement,  though  in  the  next  sentence  he  says : 
"  The  cost  of  making  barrels  by  hand  or  machinery  is  inconsiderable; 
the  wooden  staves  and  heads,  iron  and  wooden  hoops,  are  the  largest 
items  of  expense."  Whose  "hands"  other  than  those  of  labor  are  to 
make  the  barrel!  Whose  hands  make  the  staves  and  heads  and  the  iron 
and  wood  hoops  into  whose  production  Mr.  Fleming  says  "labor  does 
not  enter!"  Certainly  in  this  country  all  these  items  are  produced  by 
human  labor  in  some  form,  and  this  labor  must  be  paid  for  at  the  Ameri- 
can rates  for  American  labor,  and  is  properly  so  stated  by  me. 

His  second  point  is  that  in  England  coke,  must  be  used  for  burning 
Portland  cement.  This  is  also  the  case  in  this  country,  and  why  coke 
is  reckoned  as  labor  product  in  England  and  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  product  of  labor  in  this  country  is  left  for  Mr.  Fleming  to  explain. 

His  third  point  is  that,  after  considering  coal  as  a  labor  cost  in 
England,  it  is  improper  for  us  in  this  country  to  consider  the  coal  pro- 
duced by  American  labor  and  used  for  the  engines  as  a  proper  element 
of  labor  cost;  and. 

Fourth,  he  claims  that  the  millstone-dressers  employed  at  daily 
wages  in  the -cement  mills  for  the  repairing  of  grinding  and  other 
machinery  are  not  labor  properly  chargeable  against  the  cost  of  cement, 
though  certainly  they  are  just  as  much  so  as  any  other  class  of  workmen 
employed  in  cement  works. 

All  of  these  four  items  of  cost  are  embraced  with  the  others  on  page 
6  of  my  argument,  which  gives  the  total  labor  cost  of  a  barrel  of 
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cement  at  about  87  -per  cent,  and  sliows  that  the  single  item  of  qaarry- 
ing,  according  to  my  figures,  which  figures  are  absolutely  unassailed 
in  any  of  their  details  by  Mr.  Fleming,  is  alone  40  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  a  barrd  of  cement.  In  the  absence  of  more  specific  details  verified 
by  proper  statements  there  can  be  very  little  imx>ortance  attached  to  Mr. 
Fleming's  unsupported  "assertion"  that  labor  in  America  "does  not 
exceed  40  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  cement."  If  farther  proof 
of  the  gentleman's  absolute  want  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  candor  in 
treating  this  branch  of  his  subject  were  required  it  can  be  found  in  a 
single  quotation  from  his  remarks  on  this  same  question,  where  he 
states  as  an  element  to  refute  the  "fiction"  of  the  labor  cost  of  cement 
in  America  the  fact  that  "manufacturers  in  England  have  to  make 
large  investments  in  land  to  obtain  the  raw  product,"  thus  leading  to. 
the  ridiculous  and  unjust  inference  that  the  American  producer  gets 
his  laud  free,  a  thing  which  up  to  this  time  has  not  occurred  to  the 
average  American  producer,  but  is  a  point  upon  which  Mr.  Fleming  is 
no  doubt  ready  to  enlighten  him  with  more  misinformation. 

So  much  for  the  two  main  points  in  Mr.  Fleming's  statement. 

On  another  subject  I  must  again  take  issue  with  the  gentleman,  who 
could  hardly  resist  the  temptation  of  an  attack  upon  the  quality  of 
American  Portland  cement,  and  who  states;  "I  would  point  out  that 
imported  cement  is  sold  at  places  where  the  freight  from  Atlantic  ports 
is  much  higher  than  from  American  cement  works,  and  buyers  assert 
that  the  reason  for  paying  the  increased  cost  for  imported  cement  is 
because  of  its  superior  quality  and  greater  suitability."  As  to  this, "  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  and  when  Mr.  Fleming  will  sit 
down  and  explain  how  it  is  that  in  his  own  city,  on  the  Kew  York 
aqueduct,  where  he  formerly  sold  the  cement,  American  Portland 
cement  is  almost  exclusively  used,  and  at  prices  as  high,  and  in  some 
cases  slightly  higher,  than  those  paid  for  the  standard  brands  of  for- 
eign cement  for  similar  deliveries,  he  need  not  bother  about  describing 
what  may  occur  at  distant  points. 

Furthermore,  I  would  say  that  ocean  freight,  insurance,  and  import 
expenses  do  not  "increase  the  cost  of  cement  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
according  to  the  port  of  importation,"  and  that  if  they  did,  such 
increase  of  cost  would  not  "be  protection  enough  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer," and  in  support  of  this  I  submit  an  offer  of  cement  from  Lon- 
don, which  shows  that  one  of  the  best  brands  of  foreign  cement  can  be 
laid  down  in  this  country  at  $1.80  per  barrel,  and  that  the  ocean 
freight,  insurance,  and  import  charges  on  such  shipment  will  not 
exceed  22  to  24  cents  per  barrel,  and  as  against  these  figures  which  show 
that  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  English  cement  at  New  York  is  made  up 
as  follows: 

CoBt  on  ship  at  London  (5«.  Bd.) $1.26 

Freight 20 

Dnty 30 

Insurance;  banker's  conunission,  etc 04 

Cost  deUvered  New  York 1.80 

American  Portland  cement  would  cost  at  present  figures : 

Price  at  TniU $1.60 

Freight  to  New  York 31 

Cost  delivered  New  York •..•^. 1.91 
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The  difference  in  the  two  costs  is  due  to  the  additional  cost  of  Amer- 
ican labor,  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  greater  than  in  Europe.  If, 
however,  the  American  producer  were  given  the  same  cost  on  cars  as 
the  English  producer  is  given  on  board  vessel,  includiug  exchange,  etc., 
regardless  of  the  additional  cost  of  labor  in  America,  the  figures  wwild  be : 

Price  at  miU $1.30 

Freight  to  New  York 31 

Cost  delivered  New  York 1.61 

So  that  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  or  reduced,  it  can  be  seen  that,  even 
figuring  American  labor  at  the  same  figure  as  the  English  labor,  and 
the  price  to  the  Americon  manufacturer  at  the  same  price  as  is  paid 
to  the  English  manufacturer,  the  American  manufacturer  would  be 
entirely  driven  out  of  the  business.  Especially  is  this  dem(mstra)ble 
when  the  inclosed  offer  of  a  second-grade  Portland  cement  from  Bel- 
gium is  considered : 

Cost  on  ship  Antwerp  (4».  5d.) $1.06 

Freight  to  New  York,  Red  Star  steamship 06i 

Duty :. 30 

Insurance,  banker's  commission,  etc 04 

Cost  delivered  New  York 1.46^ 

K  the  duty  were  reduced  or  taken  off  in  this  case,  the  American 
laborer  in  cement  works,  in  order  to  compete,  would  have  to  receive  the 
wages  of  the  Belgian  laborer,  the  poorest  paid  workingman  in  Europe. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Fleming  recommends  a  specific  duty  of  4  cents 
per  100  pounds,  which  he  says  would  "furnish  a  large  revenue  to  the 
Government."  Mr.  Fleming,  however,  does  not  say  how  much  revenue 
would  be  furnished,  and  does  not  deny  that  under  the  present  tariff 
the  Government  is  getting  more  revenue  than  ever  from  the  importa- 
tions of  cement.  Taking  the  figures  from  the  last  three  fiscal  years 
(the  figures  in  my  original  argument  being  the  calendar  years,  in  order 
to  make  comparisons  between  the  census  and  the  import  figures),  it  can 
be  seen  th&t  the  average  annual  importations  have  been  about  2,700,000 
barrels:  • 

Barrels. 

In  1891 1 : 2,726,722 

In  1892 2,598,628 

In  1893 2,812,358 

And  that  the  present  duty  has  not  decreased  the  importations,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  increased  them  on  an  average  for  the  period,  say, 
600,000  barrels  per  annum  since  1890.  They  show  also  that  this  figure 
seems  to  be  about  the  maximum  figure  for  importations,  the  additional 
demand  for  Portland  cement  being  supplied  from  the  American  mills, 
which  have  increased  their  product  nearly  100  per  cent  within  the  la«t 
two  years.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  your  honorable  committee  in 
the  framing  of  the  tariff  is  acting  under  the  platform  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  is,  therefore,  to  consider  the  question  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  price  to  the  American  consumer,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  were  Mr.  Fleming's  suggestion  adopted  two  things  would 
occur: 

•First.  That  the  selling  price  of  cement  to  the  consunier  would 
return  to  the  figures  of  1890,  where,  under  the  lower  rate  of  duty  (act 
of  1883),  the  consumer  paid  an  average  of,  say,  $2.41  per  barrel  for  his 
cement,  as  against  an  av'Crage  price  of  $2.07^  for  the  same  brands  of 
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cement  under  the  act  of  1890,  thus  creating  a  state  of  facts  which  would 
therefore  cause  a  total  loss  to  the  American  consumers  of  cement, 
estimated  on  the  imi>ortation8  of  cement  for  the  calendar  year  ending 
June  ao,  1893,  of  about  $928,000  per  annum. 

Second.  That  upon  imports  equivalent  to  those  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  1893  the  Ooremjnent,  instead  of  receiving  nearly  $900,000  per 
annam  in  duty,  would  receive  only  $450,000. 

Under  these  conditions,  without  considering  the  question  of  whether 
labor  in  this  country  commands  more  wages  than  abroad,  or  whether 
an  American  industry  established  after  great  loss  and  trouble  should 
be  maintained,  it  is  respectfully  contended  that  the  recommendations  of 
Mr,  Fleming  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  should  not  be  followed  by  your  hon- 
orable committee  upon  the  basis  alone  of  the  lessened  cost  to  consumers 
and  the  increased  revenue  to  the  Government  resulting  under  the 
existing  law. 

EoBEBT  W.  Lesley. 


Baebleb  &  Co.,  71  Wall  Street, 

N'ew  Ym%  September  6,  1893. 

Snt:  We  sec  by  to-day's  paper  the  argument  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Leslie,  of 
the  American  Cement  Company,  relating  to  the  duty  on  foreign  cement, 
and  are  surprised  that  your  honored  committee  was  given  to  under- 
stand by  him  that,  owing  to  the  "  McKinley  bill,"  the  price  of  foreign 
cement  has  been  lowered  from  $2.35  to  $2.60 — which  were  the  prices 
before  the  "  McKinley  bill  ^  went  into  effect— to  $1.97J  to  $2.10  at  the 
present  moment. 

To  state  that  this  decrease  in  price  is  due  to  the  working  of  the 
** McKinley  bill"  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  we  beg  to  correct  same. 
The  fall  in  price  is  solely  due  to  increased  production  and  poor  busi- 
ness in  general,  which  has  compelled  manufacturers  of  cement  to  lower 
their  prices  in  order  to  seciire  business  wherever  they  can  get  it.  Like 
most  other  articles  cement  ha«  suffered  in  prices  on  account  of  the 
poor  business  all  over  the  world. 

We  farther  beg  to  state  that  the  production  of  American  cement  is 
so  small  that  it  hardly  comes  into  competition  with  foreign  cement, 
and  although  the  quality  of  same  ha«  been  repeatedly  claimed  and 
advertised  to  be  as  good  as  the  imx)orted  cement,  we  have  found,  so  far, 
no  cement  made  in  this  country  that  has  proven  so. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Haebleb  &  Co. 
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(Pangnpli  9&.) 

SlNCLAlB  &  BABSON, 

yew  YorJCy  September  15j  1893. 

Sib:  mne-tenths  of  all  the  cement  manufactured  in  this  country  is 
of  this  class.  This  article  regularly  sells  in  the  open  markets  at  75 
cents  to  $1  per  barrel.  The  actual  cost  of  imported  cement  without 
the  duty  is  $1.75  (as  an  average)  per  barrel.  Therefore,  what  protec- 
tion does  this  article  need? 

T  H 10 
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The  McKinley  bill  increased  the  duty  on  cement  from  an  average  of 
21  cents  a  barrel  to  32  cents  a  barrel,  being  about  50  per  cent,  an  out- 
rage on  the  masons  and  builders  of  this  country.  Imported  cement  is 
an  actual  necessity  to  the  masons  of  the  country,  and  American  cements 
never  will  and  never  can  take  its  place. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  0.  Babson. 


JjIME. 

(Pangnph  96.) 
8TATEKENT  OF  HOK.  FRAETK  JONES  AND  0THEB8,  FOBTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

The  above  petitioners  represent  that,  with  iJossiblyoneor  two  excep- 
tions, they  are  all  citizens  and  most  of  them  residents  of  the  United 
States;  that  they  have  a  large  amount  of  American  capital  invested  in 
lime  properties  across  the  line  at  Dudswell,  near  Sherbrook,  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  consisting  of  lime  quarries, 
limekilns  for  the  manufacture  of  lime,  and  vessels  for  its  transporta- 
tion; that  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lime  at  said 
places  some  six  or  eight  years  past,  being  practically  the  only  firms 
outside  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  and  impor- 
tation of  said  article,  and  that  most  of  their  product  is  marketed  in 
New  England  and  New  York  at  a  low  figure  and  to  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  every  consumer  of  this  product. 

They  represent  that  this  market  for  the  past  score  of  years  has  been 
entirely  controlled  and  manipulated  by  a  combination  and  a  trust  com- 
X)Osed  of  lime  manufacturers  in  the  towns  of  Rockland,  liockport,  and 
Thomastonin  Knox  County,  Me. ;  that  this  unlawful  trust  has  about  one 
hundred  limekilns  situated  in  said  county ;  that  it  has  enjoyed  for  a  long 
period  complete  control  of  this  market  by  a  system  of  curtailing  produc- 
tion— running  attimes50percentof  its  kilns,  at  others30per  cent,  and  at 
others,  shutting  down  all  of  them— thereby  creating  an  artificial  scar- 
city of  this  much-used  commodity,  to  the  great  detriment  and  pecuniary 
loss  and  injury  of  all  consumers — builders  of  houses  and  i^ulp  manu- 
facturers— and  further,  that  by  this  unlawful  system  and  complete  lack 
of  competition  they  have  been  able  to  accumulate  enormous  fortunes — 
every  consumer  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  through  New  England  and 
New  York  having  been  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  this  most  complete  and 
absolute  monopoly. 

Your  petitioners  further  represent  that  the  duty  on  lime  was  for- 
merly 3  cents  per.  barrel,  until  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  law, 
when  it  was  raised* to  the  dizzy  height  of  6  cents  per  100  pounds,  or 
from  13  to  15  cents  per  barrel,  according  to  the  weight  of  different 
limes  from  different  quarries.  Or,  in  other  words,  raised  from  400  to 
500  per  cent,  thereby  distancing  any  and  all  other  performances  in  that 
remarkable  law.  They  represent  that  this  great  fraud  was  perpetrated 
on  the  people  by  a  committee  of  the  Eockland  Lime  Trust,  who  pio- 
ceeded  to  Washington  with  the  avowed  purpose  and  with  instructions 
to  ask  that  the  lime  tariff  be  raised  to  5  cents  per  barrel,  and  that  one 
member  of  this  committee,  more  sagacious  politically  than  the  rest, 
after  a  reconnoiter  of  the  premises,  decided  jthatit  was  best  for  them  to 
ask  for  16  cents  per  barrel,  and  on  the  principle,  to  use  his  words,  *'  that 
you  never  get  anything  in  this  world  without  you  ask  for  it."    This 
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said  committee  retnmed  to  the  Eockland  Lime  Trust  astounded  at 
their  fortune  in  obtaining  a  tariff  duty  of  about  14  cents  per  barrel  in- 
stead of  5  cents  per  barrel,  for  which  they  went  on  to  Washington  to 
ask  in  place  of  the  former  duty  of  3  cents  per  barrel. 

Your  x)etitiouer8  represent  that  this  monumental  rise  in  the  tariff  of 
between  400  and  500  per  cent  in  the  McBanley  law  has  completely  par- 
alyzed tod  ruined  their  business,  and  has  left  a  large  amount  of  Amer- 
ican capital  tied  up  in  idle  and  unproductive  lime  works  at  Sherbrooke, 
l^rovince  of  Quebec,  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  they  pray  that 
this  unjust  tariff  on  their  merchandise  may  be  removed  altogether  in 
the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff'.  They  further  aver  that  the 
freight,  either  by  water  or  rail,  from  their  works  to  the  market  is  always 
from  4  to  8  cents  i)er  barrel  more  than  from  Eockland  on  account  of 
the  greater  distance,  and  that  this,  coupled  with  the  well-known  fact 
that  most  of  their  lime  is  not  of  such  good  quality  as  the  Bockland, 
except  for  ordinary  stone  or  mason  work,  and  that  for  that  reason  it 
most  sell  at  a  lower  price  in  the  market,  should  give,  and  in  fact  does 
give,  the  Eockland  Lime  Monox)oly  all  the  protection  they  are  entitled 
to  (10  to  13  cents)  at  the  cxx>ense  of  the  consuming  class. 

They  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ailer  the  erection  of  the 
kilns  most  of  the  exx>ense  in  the  production  of  a  barrel  of  lime  is  the 
cost  of  the  labor  and  the  cord- wood  consumed  in  burning  of  the  lime 
rock.  In  the  point  of  labor  your  petitioners  claim  that  their  labor  is  paid 
practically  the  same,  or,  if  anjrthing,  more  than  the  Eockland  labor, 
except  for  some  of  the  coarser  grades  of  common  work,  as  some  of  their 
labor  was  taken  from  Maine.  The  only  item  of  any  importance  which 
they  get  much  cheaper  is  wood,  it  being  convenient  and  accessible  to 
their  works,  and  long  transportation  being  saved  thereby. 

To  show  ftirther  the  iniquitous  injustice  of  the  McKinley  law  in  regard 
to  lime  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Eockland  Lime  Monopoly  imports  from 
the  St  John  Eiver,  and  other  x>oints  in  the  marine  x>rovihces,  an 
immense  amount  of  cord  wood  with  which  to  burn  its  lime;  that  a  large 
fleet  of  provincial  vessels  is  constantly  engaged  in  this  trade;  that 
stated  roughly  in  round  figures  the  Eockland  Trust  uses  in  this  business 
some  80,000  to  90,000  cords  of  wood  each  year,  and  that  between  60,000 
and  70,000  cords  of  this  wood  comes  from  the  maritime  provinces,  tiiey 
not  paying  a  single  cent  duty  on  it. 

Query. — ^Why  should  the  consumers  of  the  lime  produced  by  this  com- 
plete and  illegal  trust  and  monox>oly,  which  does  not  have  to  pay  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  duty  on  the  hundreds  of  cargoes  of  wood  it  im- 
ports from  St.  John  and  other  x)oints,  be  forced  by  law  to  pay  400  to  500 
per  cent  in  rise  in  duty  on  the  lime  which  a  few  American  merchants 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  venture  into  manufacturing  at  St.  John 
and  Sherbrooke  f 

It  may  be  of  farther  interest  to  know  that  the  Oovemment  of  the 
maritime  provinces  is  being  x>etitioned  to  put  on  an  export  duty  of 
$1.50  to  $2  per  cord  on  the  wood  thus  brought  to  this  country,  which 
would  naturally  be  stayed  were  the  unjust  tariff  on  Lime  removed.  It 
would  be  a  micrfbrtune  of  no  small  proportions  to  have  such  an  export 
duty  put  upon  this  wood,  as  it  would  tend  to  make  the  American  farm- 
ers denude  their  wood  lots  much  faster  than  would  be  for  the  best  gen- 
eral interests  and  ftiture  common  welfare. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  respectfully  pray  your  honorable  commit- 
tee to  recommend  the  complete  remission  of  this  duty,  so  that  they  may 
light  up  their  kilns  and  set  to  work  the  capital  now  locked  up  since  the 
•naetment  of  the  McKinley  law. 
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The  statement  and  objection  may  be  made  by  the  Bockland  Lime 
Gombination^  that  while  they  got  the  tremendoos  rise  on  the  lime  tariff 
in  the  McKinley  bill  on  the  ground  that  they  were  making  no  money 
at  that  time,  because  of  the  competition  of  the  foreign  lime  manufactur- 
ers, and  that  the  avowed  object  of  said  rise  was  to  '^  freeze  out "  foreign 
lime  commerce  and  have  a  chance  to  raise  their  own  lime  in  the  market, 
"  so  that  they  could  pay  their  labor  more.^  (Which  labor  they  regarded 
with  a  touching  affection  before  the  committee.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  lime  on  the  market  went  lower  after  the  passage 
of  the  McEanley  bill  than  it  was  before.  Your  petitioners  will  not  deny 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  it  is  easily  explained.  The  committee 
representing  the  Bockland  Lime  Trust  returned  home  after  having 
procured  the  said  rise  of  about  500  per  cent  in  the  tariff,  and  individ- 
ual members  of  said  combination  were  so  elated  at  their  luck  that  they, 
for  the  time,  broke  up  the  combination  and  engaged  in  a  fierce  compe- 
tition among  themselves,  with  the  fancied  security  that,  having  killed 
completely  all  competition  from  your  petitioners,  they  would  have  an 
unlimited  market  at  their  own  price. 

Your  petitioners,  however,  aver  that  they  themselves  have  still  been 
manufacturing  some  lime  in  a  small  way,  running  some  four  to  six  kilns 
out  of  thirty,  and  putting  said  lime  onto  the  market  at  a  loss,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  price  for  the  said  unrighteous  combination;  and, 
further,  that  the  said  combination  and  trust  is  now  in  force  again  at 
present  time,  and  that  it  has  issued  circulars  to  the  trade,  raising  the 
price  of  its  productions  from  5  cents  to  8  cents  per  barrel. 

To  sum  up  your  petitioner's  claim: 

(1)  It  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  American  capital  which  they 
ha\re  invested  in  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec. 

(2)  That  the  great  difference  in  the  freight  to  market,  on  account  of 
the  greater  distance  to  market,  varying  from  4  to  8  cents  per  barrel  all 
the  time,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  lime  being  principally  fit  only  for 
rough  stone  and  brick  and  mortar  work  and  not  for  plastering,  which 
necessitates  the  selling  of  their  lime  on  the  market  at  a  price  varying 
from  5  to  10  cents  per  barrel  lower  than  the  lime  produced  in  Bockland^ 
gives  the  Bockland  Lime  Trust  all  the  protection  it  is  entitled  to  at 
the  hands  of  the  consuming  class. 

(3)  Your  petitioners  simply  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  recom- 
mend the  putting  of  this  commodity  on  the  free  list,  that  they  may  have 
a  fair  chance  for  open  and  honorable  competition  with  this  monopoly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consuming  class,  and  for  their  own  benefit  and 
salvation,  by  allowing  the  unlocking  of  their  capital,  which  has  been 
unjustly  tied  up  in  idle  limekilns  since  the  passage  of  the  MeKinley 
law. 

(4)  They  freely  allow  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  is  not  so 
great  as  in  some  of  the  great  manufacturing  industries,  though  some  of 
those  interested  have  all  they  have  in  the  world  invested  in  it,  but  they 
feel  they  should  not  be  ignored  for  that  reason,  as  the  principle  run- 
ning through  the  whole  McKinley  law  of  fostering  by  absurdly  high 
duties  disadvantageously  situated  home  industries  is  wrong  from  the 
start;  and  they  pray  that  this  unjust  discrimination  may  be  removed 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 
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(Pangnph  07.) 

P.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Reynolds  Co., 

New  YorJc^  September  19, 1893. 

Dejlb  Sib:  We  import  an  article  kuown  as  gypsum,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  unground,  used  solely  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  for  no 
other  purpose  whatever.  It  is  known  in  the  paper  mills  as  a  filler  to 
^ve  weighty  hardness,  and  smoothness  to  the  paper,  and  as  it  enters 
largely  into  the  manufacture  of  paper,  being  mixed  in  the  pulp,  we  think 
it  should  be  free  of  duty. 

The  appraisers  here  have  examined  it  and  find  it  to  be  a  sulphate  of 
lime,  pure  and  simple,  and  if  it  is  named  in  the  tariff  act  as  plaster  of 
Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime,  unground,  crude  or  manufactured,  free,  it 
will  cover  our  article;  and  if  the  words  crude  or  manufactured  be  added 
toparagraphs97  and  680 — ^plaster  of  Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime,  unground, 
free;  ground,  tl  per  ton — ^it  will  settle  the  question  of  duty  that  our  cus- 
tom-house has  been  contending  with  for  some  time. 
Bespectfully, 

G.  A.  &  B.  Meteb, 
59  Maiden  Lcme^  New  York  City. 


Baston,  Pa.,  September  13, 1893. 

SiH:  If  the  duties  are  lowered  on  the  goods  we  manufacture  we  will 
have  to  close  our  mills  unless  we  are  able  to  reduce  wages  to  the  extent 
of  meeting  the  reduction. 

The  wages  we  pay  are  much  higher  than  is  paid  for  the  same  class  of 
work  in  foreign  countries.  We  pay  quarrymen  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  day 
of  nine  hours.  Bngland  pays  for  the  same  kind  of  work  50  to  60  cents  per 
day;  Germany,  52  to  60.cents;  Belgium  about  the  same;  France,  60  to 
75  cents.  We  pay  our  millers  $1.60  to  $2.50  per  day;  abroad  their  pay 
is  much  less. 

The  freight  on  these  goods — clays,  plaster  of  paris,  gypsum,  barytes, 
etc — lA  very  low,  coming  out  frequently  as  ballast,  so  that  the  item  of 
transportation  does  not  count  against  their  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try, and  we  must  dex>end  on  the  tariff  to  protect  our  home  industries 
on  this  class  of  goods. 

Our  competition  comes  from  abroad  and  we  shall  have  to  meet  it  or 
dose  our  works.  Their  agents  are  here  among  us  and  we  have  to  meet 
their  prices  and  be  content  with  the  present  small  margin  ot  profit. 

If  the  tariff  is  further  reduced  on  our  line  it  will  mean  extinction  for 
us. 

I  here  give  you  the  present  rate  on  goods  which  we  say  can  not  stand 
any  further  reduction,  but  which,  in  f^t,  should  be  increased : 

Per  ton, 

Groand  plMter  of  ParLi  or  ffvpsum $1.00 

Calcinei. 176 

Should  be  doubled. 

Unnumi&eliired  elmy  or  earths  not  specially  prepared 1.50 

The  above  I  suppose  means  unwashed  clay.  It  should  be  $3  per 
ton  gross.    Prepsured  clay,  known  as  paper  clay,  should  be  $5  per  ton. 
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China  clay  or  kaolin  in  bulk  not  washed,  should  be  $3  per  ton  and 
washed  and  i)rei)ared  not  less  than  $5  per  ton. 

White  barytes,  sulphate  of  Baryta  crude,  should  be  $3  per  ton  manu- 
factured, not  less  than  $10  per  ton;  whiting  and  Paris  white,  manu- 
factured in  casks  and  barrels  $10  i)er  ton;  ground  in  oil  or  in  putty  2 
cents  per  pound.  Chalk  white  2  cents  per  pound.  Crude  soapstoneand 
crude  white  talc  should  be  $5  per  ton,  and  manufactured  should  be  $10. 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  should  be  $5  per  ton.  Mechanically 
manufactured  wood  pulp  should  be  $8  per  ton.  Bleached  wood  pulp 
should  be  not  less  than  $10  x)er  ton. 

You  have  on  free  list  the  following  articles  which  should  not  be 
there: 

Unmanufactured  white  chalk.  This  should  pay  a  duty  oi  $3  per 
ton. 

Common  blue  clay  should  be  classed  with  crude  and  pay  a  duty  of 
$3  per  ton. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  T.  Warne. 


CHINA  CliAT,  OR  KAOIilM. 

(Panynph  98.) 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  consumers  in  the  United  States  of  the  raw 
material  English  china  clay  ^kaolin),  your  committee  in  framing  your 
bill  is  requested  to  remove  tne  duty,  $3  per  ton,  on  the  above  article, 
and  to  place  the  same  on  the  free  list. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  English  clays  coming  into  this  country 
are  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  paper,  and  this  latter  industry  is  one 
of  the  largest,  employing  a  vast  number  of  hands,  almost  entirely  all 
skilled  labor. 

There  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  nearly  all  grades  of  paper,  owing  to  the  modem  methods  of 
using  wood,  and  this  change  has  brought  English  clays  into  promi- 
nence. The  increase  of  the  imports  of  English  clays  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  remarkable.  As  much  has  been  imported  in  the  six  months, 
January  1  to  July  1, 1893,  as  was  brought  in  throughout  the  entire 
year  1892. 

With  our  export  trade  in  paper  rapidly  increasing,  with  still  greater 
promise,  owing  to  the  natural  advantages  on  account  of  wood,  the  relief 
from  this  tax  would  still  further  enable  our  manufacturers  Xo  compete 
with  the  English  makers,  in  whose  product  this  clay  plays  an  important 
part. 

The  domestic  industries  protected  are  the  talc  interests,  and  the  so- 
called  Southern  clays.  Tlie  first  named  is  practically  controlled  by 
two  companies,  one  of  which  is  capitalized  at  $6,000,000.  The  other  is 
smaller. 

The  Southern  clay  interests  taken  in  connection  with  the  talc  organi- 
zations do  not  seem  sufficiently  important  to  burden  the  entire  paper 
industry  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  can  not^  use  either  of  the  above  domestic  articles  or  auy 
others  in  their  papers,  to  take  the  place  of  English  clays. 

The  market  price  of  talc  and  Southern  clays  is  to-day,  in  large  quan- 
tities, $9  to  $10  per  ton.    That  of  the  English  clays  is  to-day  $14  to 
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$16  per  ton.  Witli  this  diflference  in  price  what  is  the  need  of  protec- 
tion f  If  the  paper-makers  of  the  United  States  can  find  an  article  sat- 
iftfactory  at  $10  per  ton,  wh}*^  is  it  that  they  are  using  English  clays  at 
$14  to  916  per  ton  f 

The  removal  of  this  duty  is  requested  because  the  great  paper  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  country  demand  it.  English  clay  is  necessary 
to  them,  as  it  forms  a  large  per  cent  of  their  raw  material,  and  domestic 
crabstitutes  can  not  be  advantageously  employed. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing,  attached  herewith  is  a  petition  signed 
by  a  number  of  the  leaders  in  this  same  paper  manufacturing  industry. 
Yours  truly, 

John  Eichakdson. 


Philadelphia,  September  15^  1893, 

Kaolin  or  china  clay  as  prepared  for  the  potters'  use  derives  its  value 
principally  from  labor  in  mining,  washing,  pressing,  and  drying.  In  pre- 
paring it  for  market  75  per  cent  of  its  valuation  is  represented  in  labor 
at  the  various  mines.  The  principal  mines  producing  china  clay  are 
located  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  average  price  of  labor  is  found 
to  be  $1.25  per  day. 

The  total  imxK>rtation  of  the  higher  grade  of  clays  used  by  potters 
and  paper-makers  comes  from  Gomw^,  England,  and  the  average 
price  of  labor  at  the  English  mines  is  28.  per  day. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  the  Cornwall  clay  mines  will  average 
lU.  i)er  gross  ton  to  any  of  the  principal  seaports  of  the  United  States. 
large  quantities  being  carried  as  ballast  by  steamers  coming  westward 
for  lading. 

The  average  railroad  freight  from  the  American  mines  to  the  pottery 
centers  exceeds  that  on  foreign  clays  from  any  American  port,  with  the 
ocean  freight  added.  That  from  Florida  is  $6  per  ton  by  rail  and  water ; 
that  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  is  $4  per  ton  by  rail  and  water; 
that  frt>m  North  Carolina,  all  rail  route,  is  $4.50  to  $5.50;  that  from 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  all  rail,  $1.98  to  $3. 

China  clay,  when  prepared  for  market,  constitutes  but  one-aixth  of 
the  material  mined,  as  ah  geological  authorities  show,  while  the  mate- 
rial carried  to  the  mill  for  washing,  pressing,  drying,  etc.,  results  in  but 
one-third  of  marketable  goods,  so  that  it  can  not  properly  be  classed  as 
raw  materiaL  They  are  manufactured  goods,  and  so  classed  in  various 
State  t«x  laws  which  discriminate  in  taxation  between  Tiianufacturing 
and  other  classes  of  corporations,  notably  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  tariff  duty  on  china  clay,  while  not 
affording  a  satisfactory  protection  to  the  American  miner,  has  increased 
the  importation  very  largely. 

We  Und  that  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  1889  at  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
19^49  gross  tons  of  kaolin  or  china  clay  at  a  valuation  of  $109,398,  ana 
for  the  fiscal  year  1892  at  same  ports  the  import  was  33,002  tons,  at  a 
valuation  of  $264,738,  showing  an  increase  in  importation  of  foreign 
clay  of  71  per  cent  in  tonnage  and  140  per  cent  in  valuation. 
.  Froin  data  furnished  the  Clay  Miners'  Association  it  is  found  that  the 
product  of  the  American  miners  of  china  clay  for  the  year  1889  was 
18,040  tons,  and  in  1892  was  25,100  tons,  being  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion of  near  39  per  cent,  while  the  imports  as  above  stated  increased  71 
percent. 
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The  capacity  of  American  clay  mines  already  developed  is  fiiUy  equal 
to  all  demands,  and  there  is  an  nnestimated  abundance  of  it  lyiug  un- 
developed in  Yirginia^  Korth  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Texas,  and  in  fact,  in  nearly  every  Southern  and  border  State  in  the 
Union. 

While  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  other  States  have 
what  are  called  ball  clay,  technically  known  as  "  unwrought,"  dutiable 
at  $1.50  per  ton,  the  present  duty  of  $3  per  ton  on  china  diay  and  $1.60 
on  unwrought  clay  does  not  cover  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  Ameri- 
can mines  over  that  of  Cornwall,  England.  It  would  require  $1  per 
ton  added  to  the  present  duty  of  both  china  and  unwrought  clay  to  bring 
the  American  production  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  foreign. 

American  clays  are  in  every  respect  as  good  as  the  foreign. 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

Jesse  B.  Kimes, 
Secretary  Ola/y  Miner fp  AsHoeiaium. 


The  Standard  Kaolin  Company  op  Florida, 

Ocala^  Fla.y  September  6^  1893. 

Sra:  Within  the  last  few  years  large  deposits  of  the  finest  quality  of 
kaolin  or  china  clay  have  been  diBcovered  in  Putnam  and  Lake  coun- 
ties, Florida.  Several  plants  have  been  erected  for  the  preparation  of 
the  kaolin  for  market,  and  the  business  will  soon  grow  into  large  pro- 
portions if  present  conditions  remain  and  the  present  tariff  of  $3  per  ton 
on  foreign  clays  is  not  removed.  English  clay,  which  is  no  better  than 
our  Florida  material,  and  of  which  65,000  tons  are  imported  per  annum, 
is  now  sold  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  at  about  $12  per  ton,  after  paying  a  tariff 
of  $3  per  ton,  which  would  bring  the  price  to  $9  per  ton  if  the  tariff  is 
removed.  Freights  to  the  potteries  at  Trenton,  N.  J.^  from  Florida  are 
but  little  less  than  $7  per  ton,  and  the  cost  of  mining,  washing,  and 
preparing  the  clay  for  market  is  about  $4.  You  will  see  from  this  state- 
ment of  facts,  which  you  can  easily  verify,  that  if  the  duty  is  removed 
we  can  not  go  into  the  market  at  all  and  that  our  already  large  invest- 
ments in  the  clay  beds  are  practically  lost. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  business  of  mining  kaolin  in  Florida  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  imx>ortant  industries  of  the  State.  The  deposita 
are  very  large  and  practically  inexhaustible.  The  quality  of  the  clay 
is  better  than  any  yet  found  in  America  and  equal  to  any  in  Europe. 
Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  as  it  has  been  tested,  both  chemically  and 
practically,  by  potters  in  France  and  England  and  by  a  great  number 
of  manufacturersin  America.  All  unite  in  saying  that  the  Florida  ciay 
is  an  almost  perfect  article,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  use  it  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others  when  they  can  get  it  in  quantity. 

The  capital  already  invested  in  the  lands  and  mines  is  large,  and  ex- 
tensive preparations  requiring  larger  expenditures  for  macMiiery,  etc. 
for  practical  mining  are  under  way.  Two  plants  are  already  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  amount  of  capital  that  will  come  to  Florida  tc 
be  invested  in  the  kaolin  business  is  very  laree,  but  all  negotiations  in 
this  direction  are  delayed  on  account  of  the  fear  that  the  duty  on  foreign 
clay  will  be  removed  by  the  present  Congress. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Sam'l  W.  Teagub, 
President  Standard  Kaolin  Company. 
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Geo.  Knowles  &  Son, 
Hast  Liverpool,  Ohio,  September  6, 1893. 

We  tate  the  liberty  of  bnuging  before  your  committee  the  subject  of 
day  and  other  materials  imported  far  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  white 
gianite  and  chinaware,  tile,  etc.  Cornwall  china  clay,  present  duty 
$3  per  ton.  This  clay  is  required  to  enable  the  potters  to  make  goods 
equal  in  quality  to  foreign;  also  un wrought  ball  clays,  which  are 
also  required  for  their  plastic  properties,  in  which  the  American  clays 
are  deficient.  Without  these  clays  the  American  potteries  could 
not  make  such  fine  grade  of  goods,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  finer 
clays,  being  more  uniform  in  color  and  plastic;  also  stone  flints  and 
spar.  All  these  ought  to  be  free  of  duty  to  help  the  potters  to  compete 
with  foreign  goods.  The  present  duty  on  manufactured  goods  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  potteries  profitable  with  having  duty  to  pay  on 
crade  materials  as  well  as  manufactured  materials,  largely  imported, 
such  aft  boracie  acid,  colors,  and  liquid  gold.  These  are  not  made  in 
this  country  in  any  quantity,  therefore  have  got  to  be  imported.  By 
putting  on  the  free  list  would  assist  the  manufacturers  in  competing 
with  the  foreign  goods,  which  can  not  be  done  at  the  present  time 
without  reducing  wages.    These  are  facts  from  my  own  knowledge. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  conmiittee  will  recommend  the  duties  on  clays 
and  manufactured  articles  required  which  is  now  imported  be  put 
on  the  free  list  and  allow  the  present  duties  now  charged  on  manu- 
factured earthenware,  china,  tile,  etc.,  to  remain,  or  the  consequence 
win  be  a  reduction  of  wages  to  any  changes  your  committee  may  make. 
Yours,  respectfrilly, 

Geo.  Knowles. 

OCALA,  Fla.,  September  7, 1893. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  de- 
posits of  china  clay  in  various  parts  of  this  State.  After  the  most 
thorough  testa  it  was  discovered  that  this  clay  was  equal  to  the  very 
best  imported  for  use  in  making  the  finest  grades  of  chinaware. 

Of  course  this  discovery  led  to  a  close  investigation  as  to  just  what 
we  had  in  the  clay  line  in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  the  area  of 
the  various  deposits. 

This  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  in  the  counties  of  Putnam  and 
Lake,  together  with  one  or  two  other  counties,  there  were  large  depos- 
its  of  wlukt  has  proved  to  be  as  fine  clay  as  any  yet  discovered  in  the 
world. 

Like  the  phosphate  industry,  which  has  been  and  is  so  considered  by 
the  people  of  this  State  its  salvation,  and  which  has  poured  its  mil- 
lions, and  is  yearly  putting  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  dollars  into  the 
pockets  of  our  people,  the  fact  that  we  had  a  very  superior  quality  of 
kaolin  has  led  to  the  placing  of  capital  in  lands  and  the  erection  of 
plants  for  preparing  the  clay  for  market. 

By  reason  of  its  superior  merits  it  brings  in  the  market  from  $1  to 
$2  more  per  ton  than  the  imported  article,  but  on  account  of  its  nec- 
essarily high  price,  by  reason  of  distance  from  the  potteries  and  high 
freights,  it  is  only  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of  ware; 
eonsequently  the  demand  even  at  present  is  limited  to  these  grades  and 
not  to  the  common  wares. 

In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  imported  clay  with  which  ours  has  to  compete 
ean  be,  and  is,  sold  at  the  regular  price  of  not  to  exceed  $12  per  ton 
after  paying  an  import  duty  of  $3,  which,  if  removed,  as  I  now  under- 
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stand  is  contemplated,  will  enable  the  miners  from  France  and  Eng- 
land to  place  their  clay  at  $9  per  ton  with  the  same  profit  as  now. 

As  it  is  said  figures  do  not  lie  (though  the  figurer  may),  it  is  very  easy 
to  see  just  what  the  effect  will  inevitably  be  upon  our  Florida  product 
in  eveuTJ  this  import  duty  is  removed.  At  present  the  potters  of  Tren- 
ton have  use  for  but  very  small  quantities  of  our  clay  at  $13  to  $13.50 
per  ton  when  he  can  obtain  the  foreign  article  at  $12.  In  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  I  am  informed  by  the  potters  that  Florida  clay  at  $14.50 
meets  with  slow  sale  with  the  foreign  clay  at  $12  per  ton.  (Please 
note  the  fact  that  foreign  clay  is  quoted  the  same  in  East  Liverpool  as 
at  Trenton,  and  that,  too,  after  paying  a  freight  of  from  $1.80  to  $2 
per  ton,  which  shows  conclusively  that  at  the  present  it  can  be  placed 
iu  Trenton  for  as  low  as  $10  per  ton  at  the  same  profit  as  at  East  Liv- 
erpool at  $12;  also  that  the  ton  on  foreign  clay  is  quoted  as  2,240 
pounds  while  our  ton  is  but  2,000  pounds. 

Some  few  weeks  since,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine,  I  received 
from  one  of  the  leading  potters  of  East  Liverpool  the  information  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  Florida  clay,  in  order  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  imported  which  sold  at  that  price  delivered  at  their  ware- 
house, to  put  our  clay  on  the  market  at  from  $10.50  to  $12  per  ton.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  there  can  be  little  hope  of  doing  this 
in  years  to  come,  for  it  all  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads,  to  which 
I  refer  further  on. 

Not  allowing  anything  for  wear  and  tear  on  the  plant  necessary  for 
preparing  the  clay  for  market,  and  which  costs  from  $15,000  to  $25,000, 
nor  interest  on  a  total  investment  of  from  $30,000  to  $75,000,  it  costs 
from  $4  to  $5  per  ton  to  prepare  the  clay  for  market  and  place  it  on 
board  the  cars,  while  the  freight  from  various  mines  ranges  from  about 
$6.50  to  $7,  free  on  board  at  Treuton,  and  from  $7  to  $7.50  at  East  Liver- 
pool, and  these  rat,es  were  only  obtained  after  a  continuous  and  well 
contested  fight  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  with  the  transx)ortation 
companies  for  low  rates. 

By  these  figures  you  can  see  at  a  glance  just  the  condition  and  posi- 
tion the  clay  miners  are  in  at  present,  and  where  they  will  be,  or  rather 
where  they  will  not  be,  in  event  the  present  tariff  is  removed  or  even 
reduced.  Even  the  prospect  of  this  removal  or  reduction  of  the  rate 
has,  so  I  am  informed,  caused  the  shutting  down  of  every  mine  in  the 
State.  The  owner  sits  in  his  office  waiting  on  Congress,  while  the  laborer 
stands  around  with  hands  in  his  pocket  waiting  on  the  owner  and  the 
merchant,  etc. 

The  clay  we  produce  goes  into  the  finer  grades  of  chinaware,  and  the 
purchaser  of  this  class  of  goods  is  not  the  man  usually  classed  as  one 
of  the  *'  masses  "  but  of  the  "  classes;"  he  is  the  man  that  is  wilUng  and 
able  to  pay  his  hundreds  and  thousands  for  the  wares  that  suit  his 
fancy,  and  is  not  the  one  that  buys  to  fill  a  necessity. 

If  the  potteries  of  this  country  are  in  a  bad  way  financially,  it  can  not 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  men  furnishing  them  with  the  raw  material, 
as  one  can  see  at  a  glance  there  is  too  much  of  a  contrast  betweea  the 
raw  and  the  manufactured  article. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  K  Green. 
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(Pangraph  98.) 

PiTTSBUEG,  Pa.,  September  22^  1893. 

Sib:  The  daty  exacted  by  the  Govemment  on  German  pot  clays  of 
11.50  per  ton  on  the  raw  clay  and  $3  per  ton  on  the  calcined  clay  does 
Dot  at  first  glance  appear  unreasonable,  yet  when  the  amount  of  it  used 
by  some  of  the  signers  is  fully  considered  (some  of  them  using  from 
4,000  to  5,000  tons  per  year),  the  amount  paid  for  duties  is  quite  an  item 
in  these  days  of  forced  economical  management  in  our  line  of  business. 
The  large  amount  of  German  pot  or  fire  clay  imported  annually  into 
this  country  is  used,  as  your  committee  is  no  doubt  aware  of,  almost 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  house  pots  and  tank  furnace 
blocks,  and  placed  in  melting  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  glass.  Owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  these  furnaces  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  material  used  in  glass-making,  the  life  of  a  pot  or  tank  block 
at  best  is  of  short  duration.  The  pots  used  in  window  glass  or  bottle 
furnaces  will  only  average  a  life  of  from  five  to  six  weeks  ^  the  tank 
furnace  blocks  will,  in  certain  ])laces  in  the  furnace,  average  from  three 
to  four  months.  Pots  or  blocks  used  in  furnaces  for  making  what  is 
known  as  flint  glass  will  last  a  longer  time,  from  the  fact  that  the 
composition  or  batch,  as  it  is  called,  is  somewhat  difi'erent,  not  ha\dug 
the  amount  of  flux  or  element  which  destroys  the  clay  in  it  that  others 
have.  The  life  of  a  pot  or  block  depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of 
the  clay  used  in  it.  A  pot  or  block  that  does  not  remain  in  the  furnace 
the  average  life  often  causes  serious  loss  to  the  glass  manufacturer. 
The  unexpected  breaking  of  it  means  not  only  the  loss  of  the  pot  itself, 
hut  also  the  contents,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  time  to  workmen  and  the 
consequential  loss  to  the  manufacturers  before  it  can  be  replaced. 
Hence  the  desire  on  the  partof  the  manufacturers  to  have  these  articles 
made  firom  the  best  material  to  be  had,  even  at  an  extra  cost  to  them. 

Long  experience  has  taught  them  that  for  this  purpose  a  pot  or  block 
made  from  the  German  clay  is  decidedly  the  best,  no  other  clay  known 
throughout  the  world  giving  the  satisfaction  that  it  does.  The  peculiar 
qualities  of  it  being  not  only  to  withstand  the  intense  heat,  but  also 
the  attacks  of  the  fluxes  or  alkalies  in  the  composition  at  the  same  time 
to  a  degree  no  other  known  clay  x)ossesses. 

It  is  true  there  is  one  concern  in  this  country,  and  only  one  concern, 
which  has  been  established  for  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  mine  and  wash  a  clay  that  is  used  to  some  extent 
by  glass  manufacturers  in  the  manufacture  of  pots  and  blocks.  The 
concern  referred  to,  however,  are  also  manufacturers  of  furnace  blocks, 
and  use  their  own  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  same  with  fair  success. 
Their  capacity,  however,  for  supplying  their  clay  to  the  glass  manufac- 
turers is  somewhat  limited,  from  the  fact  that  their  own  works  are  sup- 
plied first  with  their  products  and  only  the  surplus  sold.  This  surplus, 
when  used  by  glass  manufacturers  for  pots  or  tank  blocks,  is  used  in 
pearly  all  cases  in  connection  with  the  German  clay.  In  very  few  cases 
is  it  used  alone* 

Large  shipments  of  the  German  clay  are  being  made  continually  to 
8t  Louis  and  vicinity,  to  the  glass  manufacturers  located  there,  not- 
withstanding^hey  are  located,  in  some  instances,  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  mine  where  the  Missouri  clays  are  produced. 

It  is  evident  from  this  fact  that  they  obtain  much  better  results  from 
^  use  of  Oennan  day,  in  part  or  in  whole,  or  they  certainly  would  not 
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uBe  it  at  the  additional  cost  tbroagli  the  high  rate  of  freight,  etc.,  if 
they  could  obtain  satisfactory  results  from  the  clay  mined  almost  at 
their  own  door.  This  statement  can  easily  be  verified,  if  desired;  and 
if  we  are  correct,  would  ask  why  we  should  pay  a  duty  on  the  raw 
material  in  question.  In  speaking  of  raw  material,  please  notice  that 
we  also  include  the  calcined  clay,  as  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  classed  the  same  as  the  raw  clay.  The  burning  of  it  is  done 
simply  to  reduce  the  shrinkage  of  it  before  being  used  in  pots  or  blocks. 
In  the  manufacture  of  pots  and  blocks  certain  proportions  of  calcined ' 
and  raw  clay  are  used,  usually  about  two-fifths  being  raw  and  three- 
fifths  burnt  or  calcined.  This  mix  or  bateh  is  ground  together,  after- 
wards pugged  or  mixed,  and  then  let  stand  for  several  weeks  before  it 
is  molded  into  the  different  shapes  required.  The  burning  of  this  cal- 
cined clay  will  not  cost  more  than  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton,  and  why 
the  difference  in  the  duty  was  ever  made  so  great  is  past  understand- 
ing, as  is  also  the  present  small  duty  of  $1.25  per  tonlevied  on  imported 
blocks,  while  the  duty  on  the  clay  or  raw  material  which  these  blocks 
are  made  J&om  is  $1.50  and  $3  per  ten,  as  above  stated. 

This  is  such  a  glaring  injustice  te  the  manufacturer  of  furnace  blocks 
that  it  was  probably  done  through  a  clerical  blunder.  If  our  petition 
for  the  abolishing  of  the  duty  levied  on  the  raw  material  is  granted, 
we  feel  that  the  small  duty  of  $1.25  per  ton  levied  on  the  manufactured 
article  should  stand  as  it  is. 

The  raw  and  calcined  clay  we  should  by  all  means  have  free  of  duty. 
We  can  not  obtain  a  similar  clay  in  this  country,  and  any  duty  we  are 
compelled  to  pay  on  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  window  glass,  tableware, 
lamp  chimneys,  and  all  other  articles  of  glassware,  such  as  are  in  use 
in  every  household  throughout  the  land.  Take  the  duty  off  this  clay 
and  you  deprive  no  industry-  and  no  class  of  workmen  of  any  needed 
protection.  While  we  advocate  protection  of  American  industry  and 
American  workmen  where  it  is  needed,  we  are  surely  not  so  weak  as  to 
require  protection  for  the  ordinary  laborer  in  the  mining  of  fire  clay, 
even  should  a  claim  be  made  that  we  have  or  may  have  at  some  time 
in  the  ftiture  a  clay  that  will  fill  the  requirements  for  glass  manufac- 
turers. The  long  haul  and  consequent  high  rate  of  freight  should  be 
sufficient  protection  for  the  home  producers  of  such  raw  materials. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

B.  B.  Woods, 

8ecreta/ry. 


We,  the  nndersigRed  mannfacturers,  hereby  protest  against  the  present  duty  we 
are  compelled  to  pay  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  on  importations  of  German 
pot  clay,  the  present  duty  being  $1.50  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  on  the  raw  clay  and 
$3  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  on  calcined  clay.  VSTe  do  not  refer  to  or  include  any  arti- 
cles that  are  or  may  be  manufactured  from  the  said  clay^  but  only  to  the  clay  itself. 
We  are  compelled  to  use  large  q^uantities  of  it  in  our  business,  owin^  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  clay  produced  in  this  country  having  its  peculiar  qualities  suitable  for 
our  business,  and  can  see  no  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  high  duty 
exacted  by  the  Government  on  it.  We  feel  that  an  injustice  is  being  done  us  in 
allowing  it  to  contiiiue,  and  that  Congreas  should  remedy  it. 

Thb  Willbtts  Co.,  and  others. 
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PORCEIiAIN. 

(Pangnph  100.) 

gTATKHKWT  OF  MR.  THOMAS  C.  SMITH,  OF  BBOOKLYH,  H,  T. 

Sattjeday,  September  16, 1893. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  This  is  my 
first  appearance  before  the  Gommittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  not  that  I 
have  ignored  action  on  the  tariff,  bat  it  has  been  generally  in  a  more 
quiet  way,  and  I  did  not  trouble  the  Gommittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 
would  not  do  so  now,  but  the  manufacture  which  I  conduct  has  a  pecu- 
liar condition  which  I  think  is  not  well  understood,  and  I  ask  the 
privilege  of  explaining  my  peculiar  position  to  have  it  better  under- 
stood than  it  is  now  in  this  revision,  if  there  is  to  be  a  revision  on  all 
brancbeB  of  manu£EM;ture  in  this  country. 

I  am  a  manufsicturer  of  porcelain,  commonly  known  as  ^^  Ghina  ware  " 
in  the  English-speaking  tongue,  and  is  called  '<  porcelain  "  by  the  Latin 
laoe,  both  meamng  the  same  thing.  I  should  like  to  make  myself  well 
understood,  and  go  back  a  little  in  history  considerably.  I  will  state 
that  the  manufacture  of  wares,  as  we  all  know,  is  very  old.  The  earliest 
record  we  have  of  it  is  in  Ghina  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago — 
they  had  pottery  ware,  and  there  is  the  distinction — ^but  they  did  not 
discover  the  method  of  making  the  vitreous  body  which  is  now  known 
as  porcelain,  or  Ghina,  until  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  That  was  the  first  manufacture  of  China  ware  we  have  any 
record  of,  and  it  was  from  that  time  to  two  hundred  and  six  years  before 
Christ  before  they  discovered  a  method  of  producing  from  the  earth  a 
body  vitreous  all  through,  both  as  to  the  body  and  glaze. 

From  206  before  Christ  to  1709  A.  D.  we  tried  to  discover  how  to  make 
this  ware  that  was  found  to  be  so  superior  to  all  other  wares  which  was 
brought  over  by  Portuguese  navigators  now  and  again  really  as  curi- 
osities. In  1709  it  was  discovert  by  accident  in  SaxoDy,  and  tliere 
kept  a  secret  for  many  years,  but  the  secret,  like  other  secrets  which 
get  out,  had  too  many  to  keep  it,  and  it  got  into  France,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, etc.,  and  they  began  to  establish  manufactories  to  produce  this 
newly  discovered  ware  made  from  the  earth,  the  simple  earth  and  no 
admixture.  All  other  wares  have  a  metallic  oxide  in  them.  The  diffi- 
culty to  manufacture  lay  in  its  being  purely  and  simply  earth  and 
nothing  else.  They  established  factories,  but  always  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  its  aid  and  patronage  were  ever  made  useof  to  bring  that  one 
manufacture  into  existence.  It  is  the  most  difficult  manufacture  of  any 
that  is  attempted;  .x>orhaps  there  is  no  process  attended  with  so  many 
difficulties  as  that  of  making  porcelain.  The  other  wares  were  made  in 
large  quantities,  including  wares  of  various  kinds,  and  when  the  French, 
and  Austrians,  and  Germans,  etc.,  began  to  produce  these  wares  upon 
the  market  the  English  were  envious  of  the  superiority  of  their  wares 
uid  improved  their  own  C.  G.  and  granitd  wares,  and  improved  them 
under  various  names,  calling  them  sometimes  porcelain  china,  stone 
china,  iron  stone  china,  and  all  those  various  names  were  given  to  the 
wares,  to  attach  the  name  of  porcelain  to  it  to  make  it  appear  it  was 
a  superior  ware. 

Now,  to  come  down  to  making  these  wares  in  this  country.  As  we 
an  know,  there  were  flEictoriesin  this  country — ^very  small  and  very  few 
of  them — ^prior  to  the  tariff  of  1861.  After  that,  under  the  protection  of 
that  tariff^  factories  sprung  up  in  all  directions  in  this  country,  and  I 
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bad  been  somewbat  connected  witb  a  manufactory,  Ibeing  an  owner,  in 
a  small,  waj,  accidentally,  from  bavin g  loaned  a  manufacturer  some 
money;  it  finally  fell  into  my  bands.  Tbey  made  but  little  table  ware. 
Tbey  made  doorknobs  and  little  sbutter  and  drawer  knobs,  and  sucIl 
tbings  of  tbat  kind.  At  tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  war  tbe  establisbmeot 
failed,  and  it  fell  into  my  hands.  I  was  in  Europe  wben  tbe  second 
battle  of  Bull  Bun  was  fought,  and  I  read  tbe  news  there  and  made  up 
my  mind  tbat  all  business  I  was  engaged  in  was  gone.  They  called 
that  a  porcelain  factory.  I  did  not  know  one  factory  from  another,  but 
I  visited  the  French  factories  and  became  imbued  with  the  idea  I  could 
produce  porcelain  in  this  country.  There  bad  been  great  many  attempts 
to  produce  porcelain  in  this  country.  Tbe  first  attempt  was  in  Phila- 
delphia, I  think,  and  probably  about  thirty  or  forty  attempts,  but  they 
failed.  I  got  the  impression  tbat  we  could  make  porcelain  in  this  coun- 
try. I  returned  and  experimented  for  two  years,  and  in  1865  I  placed 
the  article  of  pure  porcelain  ux)on  this  market,  and  have  kept  it  there 
from  th3.t  day  to  this.  I  do  not  wisli  to  be  understood  as  claiming  any 
particular  merits  for  having  done  this.  Perhaps  the  merit  lies  in  what 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  called,  in  respect  to  his  success,  "  main  strength 
and  stupidity."  And  I  did  it.  The  American  i)eople  found  this  w^are 
was  comi)eting  with  the  earthen  manufactures,  and  since  then  they 
have  turned  wares  upon  the  mar]^et  called  Trenton  china,  stone  china, 
stone  porcelain,  and  American  porcelain,  etc. — American  china  under 
these  various  names.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning 
these  wares.  They  are  not  to  be  condemned;  in  my  opinion  they  are 
ware  deserving  a  position  in  the  market,  but  they  are  not  porcelain. 
They  are  very  meritorious  wares,  and  those  gentlemen  who  have  brought 
them  forward  deserve  much  credit;  they  have  even  forced'the  EngUsh 
manufacturers  who  have  been  manufacturing  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
England  to  better  their  i)roducts  to  keep  in  the  market,  but  none  of 
them  make  porcelain.  That  is  a  particular  ware  which  is  the  most 
difficult  and  troublesome  ware  to  make.  It  has  never  been  made  in 
any  country  in  the  world  without  direct  government  aid  and  patronage. 
Factories  were  established  by  the  Government  in  France,  as  we  all 
know.  But  in  this  country  there  has  never  been  any  sort  of  recognition 
of  producing  that  ware,  except  what  benefit  might  be  extended  through 
the  tariff,  and  there  has  none  ever  been  asked  for.  We  ask  now  no 
more  than  that  the  tariff  under  which  we  are  laboring  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. To  disturb  that  tariff'  in  our  state  of  j)rogress  in  that  line  of 
manufacture  will  be  to  wipe  us  out,  for  our  conditions  are  so  dissimilar 
trom  what  they  are  in  Europe.  I  will  name  a  few  of  their  conditions, 
so  that  you  may  see  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor  in  relation  to 
producing  these  wares. 

In  the  first  place,  in  Europe  all  the  clays,  spars,  and  quartz  are  taken 
from  their  deposits  and  manufactured  into  paste  ready  for  the  manu- 
facturers' hands.  The  laws  are  such  that  if  there  is  any  portion  of  these 
pastes  that  do  not  stand  up  and  bum  precisely  as  bought  and  recom- 
mended that  the  manufacturer  of  the  paste  is  at  a  loss  for  the  damage 
to  the  product;  hence  there  is  no  chemical  knowledge  and  there  is  no 
machinery  required.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  buy 
this  paste  prepared  at  hand  and  brought  at  the  factory  and  put  at  their 
doors.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  to  be  our  own  chemist,  we  have  got 
to  compound  our  i)roducts  from  the  material  we  find  as  best  we  can 
understa^nd  it,  and  chemistry  alone  is  of  very  little  value.  Chemistry, 
together  with  the  great  chemist  of  fire,  the  two  compounds,  is  where  we 
find  out  our  results.    This  is  the  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor. 
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Then  our  clays  in  this  conntry  have  not  been  such  as  we  could  make 
our  best  ware  from,  for  the  reason  that  there  has  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered in  this  conntry  until  recently  anything  but  sedimentary  deposits, 
deposits  washed  by  the  waters  into  basins,  etc.,  which  takes  its  vitality 
from  it,  and  those  clays  will  not  make  a  true  and  proper  porcelain. 
There  has  been  recently  discovered  a  bed  in  North  Carolina  of  feldspar 
that  is  a  tertiary  deposit,  a  deposit  of  clays  rotted  down.  The  ordinary 
clays  of  the  earth  will  make  common  wares.  The  clays  of  New  Jersey 
will  make  wares  made  in  New  Jersey,  but  you  can  not  make  porcelain 
with  those  clays.  You  have  got  to  have  clays  produced  fi"om  the  disin-  ^ 
tegration  of  feldspar,  which  is  called  kaolin,  a  name  taken  from  the 
Chinese.  These  clays  must  be  had  from  somewhere  in  order  to  produce 
tilie  article  of  porcelain,  and  then  we  have  got  to  establish  not  only  a 
manufactory  of  porcelain,  but  we  have  got  to  own  mills*  to  grind  it.  It 
eoet  me  $30,000  to  erect  my  mills  for  grinding,  all  of  which  is  outside  of 
anything  we  manufacture;  so  all  of  which  is  outside  of  anything  that 
the  manufacturer  of  Europe  has  got  to  have.  Then  we  have  to  dis- 
cover where  the  best  material  lies  in  the  other  States  to  combine  and 
produce  our  results. 

This  thing  is  broadcast.  The  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  pottery 
benefits  every  State  in  the  Union.  For  instance,  before  the  recent  dis- 
covery in  Dillsboro,  N.  C,  on  this  mountain  you  could  have  bought 
the  whole  mountain  for  $10,  and  which  is  now  selling  at  a  high  price. 
I  bought  for  the  puri)ose  of  getting  a  superior  kind  of  feldspar,  the  use 
of  ground  for  my  own  uses,  and  paid  $5,000  for  3  acres,  and  that  farmer 
a  year  before  would  have  sold' the  entire  farm  of  100  acres  of  land  with 
good  bnildings  on  it  for  less  than  the  3  acres  sold  for  when  this  was 
disoovered)  so  that  is  one  benefit  of  keeping  these  manufactories  in 
existence  in  this  country.  Crowned  heads  have  dabbled  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  as  owners,  and  it  has  been  considered  the  very 
acme  of  the  fictile  art,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  to  the  interest  of  this 
<t>untry  to  disturb  it  in  its  infancy.  I  am  alone.  There  are  no  other 
manufacturers  manufacturing  a  pure  vitreous  porcelain  body  and  glaze, 
homogeneous,  no  metallic  oxide  or  boracic  ^cid,  or  any  other  foreign 
substance  used  in  the  body  or  glaze.  It  is  simply  a  thing  of  pure 
eartiiy  and  I  am  the  only  manufacturer;  but  I  have  been  in  hopes  of 
others  coming  in  and  starting  with  me.  They  make  good  ware.  There 
is  excellent  ware  made  in  Trenton  and  Bast  Liverpool,  perhaps  as  good 
ware  as  is  made  anywhere,  and  those  gentlemen  deserve  gresit  credit 
iu  the  way  in  which  they  have  brought  their  manufactures  forward, 
but  they  do  not  manufacture  porcelain.  We  labor  under  difficulties 
that  can  not^be  surmounted  in  the  ordinary  manufacture. 

I  simply  come  before  this  committee  and  lay  this  state  of  facts  be- 
fore them,  and  it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  worth  while 
for  thiii  nation  to  hold  on  to  a  manufacture*that  will,  if  properly  in- 
dneed  and  have  simply  the  ordinary  fostering  care  of  the  tariff  as  it 
exist«  to-day,  live  and  go  forward  and  produce  that  much-coveted  ware 
in  this  country. 

Now,  in  regard  to  prices,  I  would  like  to  state  that  in  connection 
with  asking  the  tariff  remain  where  it  is,  I  want  to  show  that  we  do 
not  aak  that  which  costs  the  consumer  in  this  country  anything.  In 
the  low  tariff  of  1856, 1857, 1858,  the  ruling  tariffs,  there  was  no  sort 
of  difBcolty  in  getting  for  a  China  cup  and  saucer  $2.50  to  $3  per 
doaEen.  The  hotels  could  not  get  them  for  less  than  that.  The  tariff 
was  then  25  per  cent.  The  tariff  is  now  60,*>but  to-day  the  same  style 
eap  and  saucer,  but  a  better  one  is  produced,  and  I  will  thank  any 
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gentleman  in  this  room  to  ^ve  an  order  for  a  million  dozen  at  $1  a 
dozen.  Tlie  tariff  is  now  60  and  it  was  then.  25.  So  I  oould  enumerate 
other  articles.  Take  the  article  of  dinner  plates.  When  I  first  began 
to  manufacture  I  sold  dinner  plates  for  $2.50  a  dozen.  We  sell  now  the 
same  style  of  plates,  but  a  better  plate,  at  $1  to  $1.25  a  dozen.  Thus, 
you  see.  gentlemen,  we  are  not  asking  that  whioh  will  cost  the  people 
of  the  tTnited  States  anything,  for  we  have  reduced  the  prices.  I  could 
go  all  through  and  enumerate  articles  by  articles  through  our  list 
which  we  have  reduced  since  we  commenced  to  manufacture  China.  It 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  formerly,  but  it 
•  will  rise  to  the  same  price  again  if  we  are  thrown  out  of  the  market. 

I  believe  I  have  said  all  that  I  oare  to  say  upon  the  subject.  If 
there  are  any  questions  that  any  gentlemen  wishes  to  ask  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  ans^rer  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  China  clay  and  kaolin  the  same  thing  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  essentially  they  are,  because  the  man  when  he 
says  China  clay  means  kaolin. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  imported,  you  say  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Ko,  sir.  We  do  import  some  because  we  can  import 
a  good  quality  of  clay,  not  as  good  as  the  North  Carolina  clay,  but  we 
can  import  clay  and  save  on  a  cargo  of  600,  700  to  800  tons  $3,000  or 
$4,000.  It  differs  mainly  in  the  freight.  Now,  for  instance,  as  regards 
freight,  it  is  a  thing  very  curious  and  I  have  put  a  note  in  my  pocket 
taken  from  our  books  in  regard  to  the  prices  we  pay  on  freight;  for 
instance,  we  pay  on  freight  from  Cornwall,  England,  $2.16  per  ton, and 
we  will  pay  on  freight  from  Dillsboro,  N.  C,  $5.13.  There  is  $3  a  ton 
difference  in  freight  alone.  There  is  a  $3  difference  per  ton  on  the 
China  clay,  which  I  would  like  this  committee  to  retain  f©r  through 
that  we  can  get  our  best  clays  discovered  and  can  use  them.  If  we  did 
not  keep  that  duty  upon  it,  it  will  shut  the  clay  beds  up  and  we  will 
shut  up,  because  that  is  another  peculiarity  in  relation  to  our  manu- 
facture. I  can  not  manufacture  my  ware  from  imported  clays  for  the 
reason  that  German  and  other  clays  lie  too  far  interior.  The  clay  of 
Cornwall  will  not  make  first  class  porcelain  without  an  admixture  of 
our  own  clay  with  it.  My  grade  of  ware  would  run  down  if  I  used 
other  than  Dillsboro  clay. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  a  large  consumption  of  China  clay  or  kaolin 
for  other  purposes,  which  is  imported? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  much  kaolin  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
papermakers  are  consumers  of  clay,  especially  for  paper  boxes,  but  it 
is  not  a  very  high-priced  clay. 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  import  China  clay  for  other  manu^Msturing  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes;  American  competitors  use  a  good  deal  of  clay, 
but  they  get  a  very  cheap  clay.  So  long  as  it  stands  up  well  they  get 
this  clay  at  a  half— well  not  over  one- third— of  what  it  costs  to  get  our 
clays  at. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Regardless  of  freight  the  clay  of  North  Carolina  is 
better  than  the  Cornwall  clay? 

Mr.  Smith.  Better  by  far. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Are  they  digging  it  out  in  Forth  Carolina? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  gone  forward  with  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  want  a  duty  on  the  China  clay? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  want  a  duty  on  the  China  clay.  Though  it  might  be 
called  raw  material  to  me,  but  it  is  not  raw  material  to  the  man  who 
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gets  it  out  when  you  get  the  raw  material.    I  know  of  nothing  which 
is  raw  material  except  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  understand  why  you  want  a  duty  on  China 
clay  when  there  is  better  duty,  except  the  difference  of  freight  in  the 
difference  between  the  Cornwall  and  the  Forth  Carolina  clay? 

Mr.  Smith.  Simply  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  how  clays,  have  worked 
in  this  country.  Seven  years  ago  you  could  not  buy  a  pound  of  first-class 
clay;  the  best  kaolin  then  known  came  out  of  Hockessin  Valley,  Penn- 
sylvania. That  was  a  sedimentary  deposit,  not  a  first-class  aiticle,  but 
it  was  the  best  we  could  get  and  we  were  using  it  and  tliat  clay  was^ 
oovered  with  50  or  75  feet  of  superincumbent  earth  which  we  had  to 
remove,  and  the  lowest  price  we  could  get  it  for  was  $20,  and  we  could 
import,  by  paying  $3  doty,  good  clay  from  Cornwall  at  about  $12. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  do  you  say  about  Connecticut t 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  not  clay,  that  is  a  pure  feldspar  and  quartz. 

Mr.  Patne.  How  long  has  it  been  since  this  Korth  Carolina  clay  was 
discovered  t 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  since  they  began 
to  find  it.  They  first  struck  that  clay  hunting  for  mica.  In  the  eastern 
States  they  did  not  have  mica  enough  and  they  were  trying  to  get  it  in 
North  Carolina,  and  in  going  there  and  digging  over  the  mountains  to 
discover  beds  of  mica  they  found  this. 

Mr.  Patne.  You  say  you  use  that  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  china 
or  porcelain! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  mica  you  know  is- 

Mr.  Payne.  I  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica  are  constituents  of  granite 
rock  and  they  have  tumbled  down,  the  mica  going  one  way,  the  quartz 
another,  and  the  feldspar  another. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  say  you  advanced  the  price  of  the  land  contain- 
ing that  clay  since  you  bought  some  of  it  Y 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  parties  own  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  others  competing  for  those  clays. 
Those  mountains  which  were  worth  nothing  ten  years  ago  are  valuable 
now. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  not  that  induce  other  i)arties  to  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  ware! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  quite  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  not  that  induce  other  parties  to  go  into  the 
manufiMstnre  of  porcelain  besides  yourself? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  do  you  manufacturet 

Mr.  Smith.  At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  Onondago  Company,  what  sort  of  ware  do  they 
makef 

Mr.  Smith.  They  make  the  ordinary  earthenware,  a  sui)erior  grade. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  they  got  very  fine  clay  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  they  have  got  no  clay  that  is  as  good  as  the 
clay  of  New  Jersey.    They  buy  some  imported  clays. 

Mr.  Payne.  Their  product  is  a  very  superior  quality? 

Mr.  Smith.  Their  product  is  an  excellent  product,  and  they  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  get  their  products  into  the  best  possible  form. 
In  my  mills  I  think  my  material  is  ground  finer  than  anybody  else, 
and  ibe  Onondago  Pottery  Company  pay  an  extra  price  for  grinding 
they  use  because  it  is  ground  finer  and  selected  closer. 

XH ^U 
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Mr.  Turner.  Where  is  your  pottery ! 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  noi-theni  district  of  Brooklyn,  what  used  to  be 
called  Green  Point. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  say  that  your  product  is  superior  to  the 
French  product? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  do  not  attempt  to 
equal  this  thin  egg-shell  ware.    1  make  nothing  finer  than  hotel  ware,    . 
first-class  hotel  ware.    It  is  useless  for  any  one  to  try  to  surpass  the 
French  in  the  art. 
^  Mr.  Payne.  The  Haviland's  of  New  York  are  much  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  a  large  factory  in  Limoges.  It  is  beyond  the 
ambition  of  any  human  being  to  suri)ass  their  ware. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  are  they  progressing  in  the  manufacture  of  china 
ware  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  not  make  it  there.  They  make  a  superior  qual- 
ity of  earthen  ware. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  you  observe  the  discussion  that  wa«  had  in  the 
House  during  the  Fcnty-seventh  Congress  on  this  question  of  china 
ware. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did.  I  was  much  misrepresented  in  that  discussion, 
but  I  did  not  stop  to  correct  it,  for  I  presumed  that  the  tariff  over  their 
exertions  would  be  satisfactory  to  me,  and  it  was  with  one  exception. 
1  urged  and  denuinded  of  those  gentlemen  to  let  the  tariff  alone  and 
not  for  me  to  become  a  mark  for  the  public  to  shout  at  about  increasing 
the  price  of  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table.  The  tariff  was  enough  as 
I  considered  it,  but  they  raised  it,  although  1  considered  it  a  great  mis- 
take to  raise  the  tariff  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  noticed  some  ware  displayed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  samples  of  American  china. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Mr.  Turner.  Some  gentlemen  stated  it  could  not  be  told  from  the 
importexl  article. 

Mr.  Smith.  To  the  inexperienced  that  is  so,  but  to  the  experienced 
it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Turner.  Having  a  species  of  American  pride  myself,  I  bought  a 
set  of  the  American  china  on  that  occasion,  and  it  fell  to  pieces,  my  wife 
told  me,  on  the  shelves. 

Mr.  Smith.  Y'^ou  did  not  get  china.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  some  of  our  manufacturers  to  manufacture  earthou- 
ware  and  sell  it  as  china. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  proportion  of  china  clay  imported  from  Europe 
is  used  in  your  ware  T 

Mr.  Smith.  We  import  about  half  we  use  simply  because  it  makes 
equally  as  good  ware  and  saves  us  money. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  did  not  get  my  question.  The  raw  clays  wiiirli 
are  imported,  the  china  clays  which  are  imported,  what  proportiou  of 
it  is  used  in  the  wares  that  are  manufactured  in  this  country  ! 

Mr.  Smith.  No  one  makes  my  style  of  ware  except  myself. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  not  used  by  other  people  in  making  different 
wares? 

Mrl  Smith.  They  do  some  imported  clays  precisely  a«  I  do. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  amount  ii8e<l  is 
imported? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  state  what  proportion.  1  think  that  tlit^ 
wares  of  Trenton  and  East  Liverpool  use  a  small  proportion;  I  do  uo( 
think  it  amounts  to  much  of  foreign  clays  in  their  wares  at  all. 
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Mr.  Stevbns.  Is  not  there  a  large  amount  of  cliina  clay  iinjwrted 
here  for  other  pui^wses. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  very  large  amount.  There  is  a  very  large  amount, 
bat  over  one-fourth  of  the  so-called  china  clay  is  common  clay  and  not 
china  clay. 

Mr.  Stevens.  For  what  purpose  is  it  used  \ 

Mr.  Smith.  Paper. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  the  amount  that  is  used  in  your  wares  is  com- 
paratively small  ? 

Mt.  Smith.  Comparatively  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  amount* 
imported  into  this  country;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  product  from  the  East  Liverpool  and  Trenton  fac- 
tories has  improved  very  much  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  much  indeed,  sir.  I  think  the  gentlemen  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  persevered  and 
conducted  their  factories. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  any  of  your  clay  from  Pennsylvania  or 
Delaware? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  did  get  clay  from  the  Hockison  Valley,  but  that  was 
a  sedementary  deposit  and  we  dropped  it  as  soon  as  we  got  the  original 
depoait>,  that  bcmig  so  much  better. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  clay  in  South  Carolina  also? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  enormons  beds  of  it,  but  that  is  all 
8edementary  deposit,  that  is  the  deposit  has  a  condition  washed  out  by 
the  washing  of  the  water,  so  it  is  refractory  in  the  fire  and  you  can  not 
get  fire  enough  under  South  Carolina  clay  to  smelt  it  and  make  your 
ctMopound  of  it.  It  stands  np  against  all  fire  you  can  make,  whereas 
the  North  Carolina  original  tertiary  deposit  works  and  yields  beauti- 
foJIy  in  the  fire. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  Incidentally  I  have  been  in  since  1850,  but  it  was  1865 
before  I  produced  china  ware  and  put  it  upon  the  market. 

Mr.  Brtan.  Have  you  been  making  the  same  kind  of  ware  since 
1865? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  kind,  but  better;  it  is  the  same 
grade. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  during  all  that  time  no  other  i)erson  started  iu 
the  same  baaiuess? 

Mr.  Smith.  ISTo,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  had  a  tariff  upon  your  kind  of  ware? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  nearly  thirty  years  you  have  been  man- 
ofiictaring  and  have  had  no  competitor? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  competitor,  no  one. 

Mr.  Bryan.  De  you 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  correct  that.  Every  man  ^ho  makes  a  piece  of 
ware  in  one  respect  is  a  competitor,  and  if  I  am  starting  a  hotel  an<l  you 
are  starting  one  you  might  say  earthenware  is  good  enough  for  you  and 
hence  yon  are  not  going  to  buy  the  china  ware. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  mean  of  the  same  kind  of  ware? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  other  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  if  the  tariff  is  continued  on  your  goods  it 
will  bring  other  industries  of  the  same  kind? 

Mr.  Smith,  I  think  it  should  do  so. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  About  what  space  of  time  do  you  think  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  get  some  of  the  same  industries  started?  • 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  enjoyed  this  tariff  on  this  i)roduct  for  nearly 
thirty  years  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  the  price  has  gone  down  in  that  timet 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  over  one-half. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  took  it  down! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  it  did.  It  could  not  have  been  manufactured  in 
this  country;  I  could  not  have  lived  an  hour  except  for  the  protective 
tariff. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  the  tariff'  has  caused  a  reduction  in  price? 

Mr.  Smith.  Entirely  so.    Nothing  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  want  the  tariff  continued  because  you  want  prices 
reduced? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  want  the  tariff  continued  so  that  the  foreigner 
will  have  that  much  disadvantage  in  placing  his  goods  on  this  market, 
so  that  I  will  not  be  crushed  out.  By  these  different  conditions  that  I 
liave  represented  to  you  that  they  enjoy  there  they  can  manufacture 
there  with  the  different  price  of  labor,  taking  it  altogether,  at  about 
one-half  less  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  if  there  was  no  tariff  the  same  kind  of  goods 
would  be  sold  in  this  country  for  less  than  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Smith.  Ko,  sir.    They  would  be  sold  higher. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Why? 

Mr.  Smith.  Simply  because  I  would  be  wiped  out  and  they  would 
have  no  competitor. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  think  the  only  reason  the  price  has  been 
reduced  is  because  of  your  competition? 

Mr,  Smith.  That  is  the  idea — my  competition.  I  grew  by  the  tariff, 
and  I  could  not  have  grown  up  and  become  a  competitor  but  for  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  your  one  industry  has  regulated  the  price  of  that 
kind  of  goods  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  all  over  the  world,  but  it  has  regulated  the  i)rice  of 
hotel  china  over  the  United  States  since  1875. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  would  be  the  amount  you  have  invested  in  that 
business  in  that  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  $300,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  you  the  only  stockholder? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  was  the  quantity  of  money  invested  Avhcn  you 
began  the  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  fell  on  my  hands  at  a  sheriifs  sale.  I  loaueil 
some  money  on  it  and  it  fell  on  my  hands  at  $47,000  at  the  sheriifs  sale 
and  that  was  simply  Ibid  whatthe  concern  owed  me.  It  was  not  wortl 
that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  took  it  and  have  now  built  it  up  to  $300,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.    It  has  cost  me  over  tliat. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  that  this  industry  could  not  be  worked  unles 
the  duty  is  retained? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  could  not.  We  live  under  tAvodisadvautii^es 
We  have  to  pay  American  labor  so  juuch  and  we  liave  to  remove  mov 
superincumbent  earth.    Our  mines  do  not  lie  a«  well  as  in  Coruwal 
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and  we  hare  to  remove  more  snperincnnibent  earth  at  a  greater  cost 
than  thev  do  in  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  said  you  have  paid  $5,000  for  3  acres  of  laud  in 
Connectieutf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  that  before  the  deposit  was  discovered  the  whole 
farm  was  not  wortli  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  made  that  great  increase  in  the  price  of  those  few 
acres f 

Mr.  Smith.  Simply  because  it  was  a  bed  of  feldspar  and  quartz  com- 
bined, the  best  discovered  in  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  an  origi- 
nal formation  oome  up  from  the  bottom.  It  was  found  there  in  digging 
for  mica.  The  old  farmer,  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Brush,  of  Yale 
College,  was  getting  specimens  out  of  that  for  college  purposes,  and 
they  induced  this  old  farmer  that  what  he  did  not  get  of  mica  they 
would  make  up  if  he  would  go  forward  and  dig  in  this  place.  He  dug 
in  this  place  and  he  discovered  this  deposit  of  feldspar  and  quartz.  I 
bought  what  he  got  out  and  then  he  made  up  his  midd  to  sell  it,  and 
in  oomx>etition  between  the  Trenton  people  and  myself  I  had  to  pay 
$5,000  for  this  piece  of  land  which  would  have  sold  for  $76  twelve 
months  before. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  that  clay  below  the  surface? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  clay,  it  is  feldspar  and  quartz. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Well,  that  then.    Is  that  below  the  surface? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  believe  this  is  an  original  up- 
heaval from  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  far  down  do  you  have  to  go  to  find  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  there;  it  is  within  5  feet  of  the  surface. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  does  it  cost  to  take  that  out  of  the  ground? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  costs  —  there  is  no  tarifi:*  on  that,  you  understand, 
and  we  do  not  want  any.  Not  at  all.  We  have  got  the  best  feldspar 
and  quartz  in  this  countiy. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  can  be  produced  without  a  tariff*? 

Mr.  Smith.  Xot  only  that,  but  we  have  calls  for  it  from  abroad;  we 
get  it  fjEir  better  than  they  can  produce. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Does  it  cost  you  any  less  to  make  a  dozen  plates  to-day 
than  in  1865? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes;  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  costs  me  50  per  cent  less  at  least. 

Mr.  Bryan.  W^hat  does  it  cost  you  now  to  make  a  dozen  plates? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  getting  it  down  finer  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  know  what  you  sell  them  for? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Bryan.  A  dollar  and  $1.25? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  it  costs  to  make  those 
plates? 

Mr.  SaffiTH.  To  tell  you  what  it  costs  to  make  that  particular  article 
comes  down  to  a  fine  point. 

Mr,  Bryan.  If  you  know  for  what  you  sell  it  can  not  you  tell  what  it 
rosts? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  tell  of  the  general  manufacture,  but  hardly  down 
to  special  plate,  cup,  or  saucer. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  Can  you  approximate  the  cost  of  a  dozen  plates  which 
you  are  willing  to  sell  at  $1,251 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course  1  can. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  your  best  judgment? 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  approximation  is  that  if  we  do  not  get  25  per  centou 
our  products  we  are  not  being  paid. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  product! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  do  not  get  that  we  can  not  run  our  fac- 
tory, because  you  must  recollect  in  that  line  of  production  it  is  very 
different  from  a  mercantile  transaction*  You  take  $300,000  and  put  it 
in  a  mercantile  transaction  and  you  can  turn  it  over  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  times  in  a  year,  but  you  can  not  turn  ours  over  once. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  not  you  think  tliat  the  fsict  that  these  goods  cost  you 
less  to  make  them  than  they  cost  in  1865  ha^  had  something  to  do  with 
the  fall  in  the  prices? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  dear  sir,  I  could  not  have  met  the  foreign  competitors 
if  I  had  not  bettered  my  appliances,  and  got  different  appliances,  and 
got  myself  in  different  shape,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  otherwise 
they  would  have  wiped  me  out. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  were  compelled  to  improve  your  machinery 
because  of  foreign  competition  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  compelled  to  improve  my  methods  because  the  for- 
eigner would  not  give  up  this  market  without  a  struggle,  and  I  found 
when  I  first  began  it  took  all  the  money  I  could  get,  because  I  had  to 
learn  my  trade. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  the  foreigner  has  made  you  come  down  with  your 
prices  instead  of  you  making  him  come  down? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  1  had  been  out  of  existence  the  foreigner  would  not 
have  come  down. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  the  fact  is  you  said  here  you  made  him  come  down 
in  the  price  and  the  result  is  we  have  all  enjoyed  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  it,  the  competition. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Now,  having  brought  down  the  cost  of  the  product  to  a 
point  you  have  brought  it  to,  if  you  should  go  out  of  existence  would 
the  cost  of  the  product  rise  again? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  take  competition  off  prices  will  go  up 
always. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Will  the  selling  price  or  the  cost  of  the  product  go  up? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  selling  price  will  go  up. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  that  the  price  would  go  up  to  where  it  was  before? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  say  it  would,  but  the  foreigner  would  reaj)  the 
advantage  of  no  competition  in  this  country  for  his  particular  goods 
and  he  would  charge  more  for  them. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  that  your  reason  for  wanting  this? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  the  tariff,  kept  where  it  is.  I  ask  for  neither  a 
rise  nor  ask  for  a  fall.  I  do  not  care  about  a  5-  per  cent  fall  back  to 
where  it  was,  45  per  cent.  I  am  content  with  any  reasonable  thing, 
but  in  regard  to  taking  and  putting  that  tariff  down  to  what  is  willed 
a  revenue  tariff',  whatever  that  may  be,  that  would  wipe  me  out. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  stated  awhile  ago  you  were  opposed  to  raising  the 
tariff'  at  a  former  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  For  fear  it  would  make  this  industry  marked? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  for  fear  of  making  the  cry  that  has  been  created 
of  increasing  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  the  tariff  was  raised  in  spite  of  your  protest? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Would  yon  be  ^ling  to  Lave  it  go  back  to  where  it 
was  before  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  was  it  then  f 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  a  duty  then  upon  inland  charges  and  45  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  you  would  be  willing  to  have  it  go  back  to  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  like,  in  other  words,  to  have  a  tariff  that 
might  attract  attention  f 

Mr.  Smith.  1  did  not  at  that  time  wish  to  have  it  put  up  so  it  would 
attract  attention  because  that  called  attention  to  us,  and  we  were  never 
spoken  to  or  anything  said  to  us  until  after  the  tariff  was  ])ut  up,  and 
then  we  were  charged  with  increasing  the  prices  of  the  poor  man's 
breakfast  table. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  quite  imi)ortant  that  public  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  tariff  which  manufacturers  enjoy? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not;  I  think  that  neither  public  attention  nor  poli- 
ticians' attention  should  have  anything  to  do  with  an  industry  of  the 
country.  I  think  it  should  be  run  without  the  interference  of  politics 
or  politicians. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  when  you  get  a  good  thing  ycm  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  it  without  having  any  attention  called  to  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  will  answer  that  good  thing  by  stating  that  in  the  last 
five  years  I  have  not  made  2  per  cent  upon  my  capital.  I  could  have 
gotten  more  out  of  my  capital  in  almost  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  is  between  1865  and  1888? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  made  more  money  then  than  ever  since. 

Mr.  Gear.  By  loaning  it  to  banks  you  could  have  gotten  10  per 
cent  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  got  10  per  cent  within  the  last  fivQ  years. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  the  price  has  been  reduced  by  the  tariff 
ofl890? 

Mr.  Smith.  No^  sir;  it  has  gone  neither  up  nor  down.  I  never  moved 
my  prices  the  least  in  consequence  of  that;  I  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Was  the  tariff  on  your  particular  goods  raised  in  1800? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  Bryan.  It  is  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  think  so^  but  1  would  not  speak  square  to  the  cord,  but 
I  think  it  was  not.    At  all  events  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  change  made  in  1883  was  leaving  off  the  inland 
charges  and  making  the  import  a  larger  percentage? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Payne.  Keally,  was  there  any  difference  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  or  live  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  About  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  a  4  or  5  per  cent  raise. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  your  main  competition  after  all  comes  from  i)cople 
who  make  a  little  cheaper  grade  of  pottery,  not  quite  as  good  as  yours? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  a  competition  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  not  they  supply  the  main  bulk  of  trade,  the  con- 
sumption? 

Mr.  Smith.  Which,  the  cheaper? 

Mr.  Payne.  Say  the  Trenton  and  East  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course  they  make  ten  to  my  one. 
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•Mr.  Pattte.  They  mako  the  bulk  of  the  pottery  that  is  used  in  the 
United  States! 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  yours  is  sold  to  hotels  or  rich  people? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  class;  we  can  not  sell  for  anything  like  their 
prices  because  it  costs  us  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  producing  this  class  of  goods  which  an  ordi- 
naryobserver  can  not  tell  from  yours  at  a  lower  price,  and  of  course 
that  tends  to  keep  down  prices  both  on  your  article  and  the  foreign 
manufacture  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly;  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  they  could  not  live;  the  other  potteries  would  be 
closed  except  for  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly  they  would. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  that  we  should  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  this  tariff  is  materially  lowered  we  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  there  is  the  fiercest  kind  of  competition  between 
these  manufacturers  in  Trenton,  East  Liverpool,  and  Syracuse  and 
throughout  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  the  fiercest  kind  of  competition  amongst  them  aU. 


WHITE  EABTHBI^WAIIE. 
(PAngraph  100.) 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  September  14^  1803. 

Sib  :  Our  firm  has  been  in  business  over  a  year.  We  have  given  the 
business  |he  closest  attention  and  have  run  the  business  very  econom- 
ically, and  can  say  we  have  had  as  few  losses  and  as  large  profits  as 
any  firm  in  the  business  here.  We  have  taken  stock  twice  and  the  re- 
sult both  times  has  indicated  that  the  x)rofits  are  only  ordinary. 

Competition  is  very  close.    Some  of  it  among  our  own  people,  but  the 
worst  competition  we  meet  is  the  English  trade.    Why  only  this  morn- 
ing we  had  a  letter  from  a  customer  saying  he  could  buy  for  $5.50  what 
we  were  asking  him  $7.53  for.    He  said  the  goods  offered  at  the  price 
he  named  were  of  the  best  English  make.    Believing  that  the  tariff  is 
a  i)rotection  to  American  industries,  1  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
a  reduction  of  the  same  would  result  in  a  ('orresponding  loss  to  the 
American  potter,  which,  if  greater  tlian  could  be  borne  by  the  manufac- 
turer, would  naturally  have  to  be  shifted  onto  the  men  in  the  work- 
shops.   If  you  could  take  a  look  over  our  books  you  would  think  like 
myself  that  there  was  a  poor  show  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  and 
give  the  laboring  man  a  chance  to  live.    W^e  pay  our  unskilled  labor 
$1.50  and  skilled  labor  $2  per  day,  where  we  hire  by  the  day,  and 
where  the  work  is  done  by  the  piece  (I  take  the  pay  roll  of  September 
2  for  my  guide)  the  men  and  boys  earn  from  $1.75  to  $12.50  per  week 
in  the  pressing  shops;  journeymen  dish-makers  and  jiggermeu  draw 
more  money,  but  they  have  so  much  help  to  pay  out  of  the  $25  or  $30 
per  week  we  pay  them  that  they  only  have  ordinary  wages  left  foi 
themselves. 

John  W.  Hall, 
Secretary  of  Emt  Liverpool  Pottery  Company. 
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PASTEUR  FIIiTEB. 
(Parafrapli  101.) 

Dayton,  Ohio,  S^tember  12^  1893. 

Sms:  We  respectfdlly  petition  your  honorable  committee  that  in  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  yon  place  the  filtering 
mediam  of  the  Pasteur  germ-proof  filter  (and  which  is  commonly 
known  as  "bougie''  or  "candle")  upon  the  free  list,  and  submit  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  in  substantiation  of  our  claims  therefor: 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever,  cholera, 
cholerine,  cholera  infantum,  diphtheria,  and  many  other  diseases  are  due 
to  certain  germ  life,  and  that  the  cause  of  such  diseases  are  nearly  al- 
ways traceable  to  the  presence  of  these  germs  in  drinking  water. 

How  to  obtain  pure  water  for  domestic  purposes  has  been  a  serious 
problem  for  many  years.  It  is  well  known  that  as  countries  become 
settled  up  the  formerly  pure  spring  and  well  water  becomes  contami- 
nated with  the  excreta  from  persons  and  animals  who  live  in  their  prox- 
imity. The  building  up  of  cities,  towns,  and  manufactories  on  our  water 
eonrses  is  polluting  this  source  of  supply  also. 

To  purify  water  and  free  it  from  these  danger  elements  we  must  look 
to  some  practical  mechanical  means.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
Dr.  Clias.  E.  Chamberland,  director-general  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
by  the  use  of  a  peculiarly  compounded  biscuit,  in  appearance  resembling 
nnglazed  porcelain.  That  this  filtering  medium  will  remove  from  water 
the  germs  of  diseases  is  attested  to  by  the  ablest  physicians  and  bac- 
teriologists of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Louis  Pasteur,  the  great  French  savant,  in  whose  laboratory  this 
important  discovery  was  made,  wrote  Dr.  Chamberland  at  the  time, 
Raying,  "  This  filter,  invented  in  my  laboratory,  where  its  usefulness  is 
put  to  te^st  every  day,  knowing  its  full  scientific  and  hygienic  value,  I 
wish  to  bear  my  name;''  hence  it  is  known  as  the  Pasteur-Ch amber- 
land  filter. 

Surg.  Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg,  U.  8.  Army,  says,  "  I  have  tested 
the  Pasteur-Chamberland  filter  and  find  it  germ  proof." 

H.  W.  Austin,  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service,  says, 
**  I  regard  it  the  most  efiicient  and  safest  filter  I  have  ever  seen." 

Tbey  have  been  tried  and  unqualifiedly  indorsed  as  germ  proof  by 
profeHsora  of  chemistry  and  hygiene  in  Cornell  University,  Yale,  Har- 
vard, the  University  of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
elsewhere,  and  are  to-day  employed  in  the  study  of  bacteriology  in 
every  important  laboratory  in  the  world. 

AJl  of  the  army  post-s  of  the  French  army  are  supplied  with  them, 
as  are  also  the  armies  of  continental  Europe  and  the  British  army  of 
India. 

Mr.  Freycinet,  minister  of  war,  in  his  report  to  the  President  of  the 
French  Bepublic,  in  1892,  said  that  since  the  introduction  of  these 
filters  typhoid  fever  had  been  almost  entirely  overcome,  and  that  the 
few  eases  occurring  were  readily  traced  to  where  the  soldier  drank 
nnfiltered  water  in  villages  outside  of  the  camp. 

Epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  in  this  country  have  been  stopped  by  the 
freneral  use  of  the  Pasteur  filter,  notably  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  in  1891, 
where  they  were  i-ecommended  by  Profs.  Formad  and  Marshall,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Ashland,  Wis.,  in  1892,  recom- 
mended by    Prof.  Vaughn,  of   Michigan    University.    Many   other 
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iiistaDces  could  bo  cited,  and  thousands  of  testimonials  can  be  furnished 
if  desired. 

The  great  hygienic  and  scientific  vahie  of  the  Pasteur  filter  is  estab- 
lished throughout  the  world.  That  it  will  remove  from  water  the  germs 
of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  cholorine,  malarial  fevers,  and  other  diseases 
incident  to  drinking  impure  water,  is  absolutely  certain.  The  hifrli 
price  which  we  are  compelled  to  charge  for  them  alone  prevents  their 
nearly  universal  introduction. 

Under  the  tariff  laws  of  1890,  Schedule  B,  paragraph  101,  has  been 
classed  by  the  collector  of  customs  the  filtering  medium  of  the  Pasteur 
water  filter, known  as  "bougie''  or  '* candle."  This  filtering  medium 
is  composed  of  ground  biscuit  of  porcelain  clay,  or  any  granular  earth 
substance  which  does  not  vitrify  at  a  temperature  of,  say,  2,500°  F., 
mixed  in  specified  proportions  with  pipe  clay,  or  any  suitable  plasti<* 
clay,  and  baked  at  a  temperature  of  from  l,8(K)o  to  2,400o  F.,  the  object 
being  to  make  a  filtering  medium  which  is  of  a  uniform  porosity  and 
sufficiently  fine  to  remove  from  water  and  other  fluid  microscoi)ic  organ- 
isms and  all  matters  held  therein  in  suspension. 

The  formula  for  this  compound  is  protected  in  this  country  by  let- 
ters patent  of  the  United  States,  granted  to  Dr.  Charles  E.  Chamber- 
land,  of  Paris,  France,  director-general  of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  The 
bougies  are  all  made  in  France  and  imported  into  this  country  exclu- 
sively by  the  Pasreur-Chamberland  Filter  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  are  used  only  in  Pasteur  filters  manufactured  by  it.  They  are 
not  sold  upon  the  open  market,  but  are  only  sold  in  connection  with 
Pasteur  filters,  or  to  replace  such  bougies  as  may  become  broken  by 
use  of  those  owning  Pasteur  filters.  They  are  not,  therefore,  in  any 
way  in  competition  with  a  similar  product  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  number,  which  we  contend 
are  an  infringement' upon  the  Chaniberland  patents;  two  of  such  cases 
of  infringement,  and  the  most  important  ones,  having  already  been 
decided  in  favor  of  said  patents,  and  one  of  which  was  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  the  highest  tribunal  in  patent  cases. 

Whilst  we  have  always  contended  that  these  articles  have  been  im- 
properly classed  under  Schedule  B,  paragraph  101,  because  they  are 
not  what  is  contemplated  in  the  language  of  the  paragraph,  as  "  china, 
I)orcelain,  parian  bisque,  earthen,  stone  and  crockery  ware,  and  man- 
ufactures of  the  same,  by  whatsoever  designation  or  name  known  in 
the  trade,"  for  they  are  not  "  ware,"  as  applied  to  the  articles  enumer- 
ated in  the  law,  nor  are  they  known  to  the  crockery  and  lottery  trade 
as  an  article  of  merchandise.  Nevertheless,  the  decisions  of  the  De- 
partment have  been  against  us.  We  have,  therefore,  been  compelled 
to  pay  a  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  cost  has  of  necessity 
been  charged  into  the  (M)st  of  construction,  and  makes  the  retail  price 
of  the  bougies  come  very  high,  viz,  $1  each.  By  placing  the  bougies 
upon  the  free  list  they  can  be  retailed  at  60  cents  each,  and  leave  to  the 
manufacturer  and  local  agent  substantially  the  same  percentage  of  profit 
as  now,  thus  making  a  reduction  of  40  cents  on  each  bougie  sold,  which 
already  amounts  to  more  than  50,000  a  year  in  this  country,  used  in 
filters  and  as  repairs.  We,  as  manufacturers,  have  been  striving  to 
reduce  to  the  minimum  the  cost  of  production  as  well  as  the  selling 
price,  preferring  to  make  a  small  margin  of  profit  on  a  large  number 
of  filters,  rather  than  a  large  profit  on  a  few.  The  filtering  bougies  are 
the  largest  single  item  of  expense,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  in 
competition  with  any  manufactiuer  in  this  country,  we  respectfiiUy 
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.petition  that  they  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  for  the  following  reasons, 

iviz: 

•    First.  Being  protected  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  issued 

I  to  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  they  can  not  be  made  in  this  country, 

except  with  the  consent  of  the  patentee. 

Second.  Being  used  only  in  a  single  article  of  manufacture  in  this 
conutry  they  are  not  known  to  the  pottery  trade  as  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, and  should  not,  therefore,  be  classed  with  the  subjects  specified 
under  Schedule  B,  paragraph  101. 

Third.  Because  by  removing  the  tariff  it  will  enable  us  to  so  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  manufacture  and  retail  price  of  the  completed  filters 
as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Fourth.  Because  by  the  removal  of  the  tariff  it  will  enable  us  to 
reduce  the  retail  price  of  bougies  for  repairs,  thus  making  a  saving  to 
the  consumer  of  about  6{>§  per  cent. 

Fifth.  Because,  being  an  appliance  of  great  hygienic  value,  the 
United  States  Government  should  not  levy  a  tax  upon  them  to  prevent 
their  general  use  throughout  this  country. 

We  submit  herewith  for  your  inspection  a  bougie  which  is  a  sample 
of  the  filtering  medium  above  referred  to  and  is  the  article  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  communication.  We  also  submit  you  herewith  our 
illustrated  catalogue,  showing  the  various  styles  of  filters  which  we 
maDufacture.  In  these  filters  are  used  one  or  more  of  the  bougies. 
The  water  to  be  filtered  passes  through  the  filtering  medium  from  the 
exterior  to  the  interior,  and  escapes  through  a  small  orifice  at  one  end. 
The  imporities  of  the  water  which  are  removed  accumulate  on  the  ex- 
terior, where  they  are  readily  removed  by  washing  the  bougie  with  brush 
and  water,  thus  restoring  it  to  its  original  porosity  and  efficiency,  for 
the  minutest  particle  can  not  enter  into  the  filtering  medium. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Pasteur-Chamberland  Filter  Company, 
By  J.  S.  Miles,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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(Paragraph  lOS.) 

Thursday,  September  14^  1893. 

SIAXEMEBT  07    LOniB   ABBINOTOn.  OF  HASSIIXOH,   OHIO,  BEFBESENTINO    THE 
OBXSir  GLASS  BOTTLE  BLDWES8  OF  THE  TJHITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Chairman  AND  Gentlemen  OP  the  Committee:  I  shall  not 
take  up  much  of  your  time.    I  have  prepared  a  paper  which  I  will  read : 

Massillon,  Ohio,  September  IS,  1895. 

GsNTLEMRN :  In  the  proposal  to  reform  the  tsirifF  now  under  consideration  by  your 
committee,  iu  behalf  of  the  Green  and  Amber  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  respectfnlly  submit  the  following  reasons  why  the  present  tariff 
OD  class  bottles  should  be  retained: 

1  ne  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  glass  bottle  industry  has  been  attained 
solely'  by  the  protection  given  our  trade  by  the  tariff  acts  of  1883  and  1890.  Had  not 
these  acts  given  onr  trade  additional  protection,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  passed 
in  a  great  measnre  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  but  since  1883  the 
Bomber  of  workmen  employed  at  our  trade  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  has 
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more  than  trebled,  and  east  of  said  mountains  more  than  donbled.  Yet  in  thatsaniA 
period  the  selling  price  of  our  principal  product  in  the  West — export  beer  bottles — haH 
declined  from  $6  and  $7  per  ij^'oss  to  something  loss  than  $5  at  the  present  time. 
Internal  competition  is  so  keen  at  present  and  the  selling  pric«  of  beers,  water  bot- 
tles, minerals,  brandies,  demijohns,  carboys,  hock  and  Rhine  wines  especially,  so 
close  that  any  reduction  from  the  present  tariff  would  fall  entirely  on  the  price  of 
labor,  demoralizing  our  trade  and  placing  us  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer. 

Nor  can  I  see  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  people 
at  large. 

The  product  of  all  our  factories  is  disposed  of  in  large  quantities  to  brewers, 
beer  bottlers,  mineral  aud  water  bottlers,  and  wholesale  medicine  dealers,  etc.  If  by 
a  reduced  tariff  they  should  get  the  goods  cheaper,  they  and  they  only  would  receive 
the  entire  benefit,  as  the  cost  of  ea(;h  bottle  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  have  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  price  of  the  contents,  which  would  be  the  same,  and  the 
public  at  lar^e  would  receive  no  benefit. 

An  impartial  consideration  of  our  case  will  show  oonclusively  that  any  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  glass  bottles  will  benefit  no  one  but  the  wealthy  brewers,  bottlers, 
and  patent-medicine  dealers,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  labor  class  of  the 
industry  would  suffer,  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  common  laborer. 

The  present  tariff  on  glass  bottles  is  by  no  means  exorbitant,  when  we  consider 
the  many  reasons  why  glass  can  be  produced  much  cheaper  in  Europe  than  we  can 
hope  to  ^et  it  in  this  country,  and  the  difierence  in  the  price  of  labor  is  certainly  very  ' 
substantial.  One  other  reason  why  we  can  not  compete  in  price  with  Euro]>e  is  that 
ftt>m  climatic  conditions,  the  oppressive  heat  of  July  and  August,  all  our  factories 
are  compelled  to  shut  down  these  two  months,  while  in  Europe  work  goes  on  the 
whole  year  round,  and  in  some  cases  work  is  actually  continued  on  Sundays. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  have  the  present  protective  tariff  to  protect  labor  from 
such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

I  hereby  show  you  the  cost  of  production  at  one  of  the  large  glass  factories  of  Ger- 
many, the  Gresheim  works,  of  Heye,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  cla>ss  of  goods  in  Ohio, 
where  glass  is  supposed  to  be  made  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  produced  in  this  country. 

Cost  of  production  at  Gresheim  works — cost  of  making  a  gross  of  amber  pint  and 
quart  bottles : 

Fuel,  material,  boxing,  and  supplies $1. 05 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 6.5 

Total  cost  of  production 1. 70 

Cost  of  production  in  Ohio — quarts: 

Fuel,  material,  boxing,  and  supplies 2. 00 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing ! 2. 09 

Total  cost  of  production 4. 09 

Cost  of  production  of  pints : 

Fuel,  material,  boxing,  and  supplies 1.44 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 1, 57 

Total  cost  of  production 3. 01 

Average  cost  of  pints  and  quarts  in  Ohio $3. 55  per  gross. 

Average  cost  of  pints  and  quarts  in  Germany 1. 70  per  gross. 

Louis  Arrinc.tox, 

President 

Mr.  Akrington.  (Presenting  several  samples  of  bottles.)  I  will  refer 
you  to  the  price  of  patent  medicines.  This  bottle  which  I  show  yon  is 
Warner's  Liver  and  Kidney  Cure.  That  bottle  can  be  produced  at  the 
factory  for  $3.75  per  ^ross,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  for  $4.05  a  gross, 
including  freight  and  discount.  Last  spring  a  year  ago  that  bottle  ancl 
contents  was  sold  at  $1.  Last  May  or  June  the  retail  price  was  raised 
from  $1  to  $1.25,  which  would  make  the  price  per  gross  of  that  medi- 
cine to  the  general  public  $170,  while  the  bottle  costs  only  $4.04.  That 
is  a  sample.    That  holds  good  on  all  articles  irfade  by  our  people. 

Take  a  mineral- water  bottle  that  a  few  years  ago  sold  for  $3.75  and 
$3.50,  and  the  dealer  will  charge  just  the  same  for  soda  water.  The 
general  public  gets  no  benefit.  Neither  does  the  manufacturer  get  any 
benefit  in  the  reduction.  According  to  the  figures  I  have,  I  can  show 
that  it  would  necessarily  compel  a  reduction  of  wages  of  the  working* 
man,  while  the  general  public  would  get  no  benefit. 
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We  have  iu  the  United  States  85  plants  which  make  that  class  of 
j^Mxlss  and  which  employ  from  200,000  to  250,000  people,  depending  for 
a  livelihood  on  that  industry  alone.  I  have  been  in  business  for  forty- 
one  years,  and  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  never  saw  glass  bottles  sell 
as  cheap  as  they  are  selling  to-day.  If  you  go  to  the  drug  store  to-day 
and  get  a  prescription  filled,  they  will  charge  you  5  cents  for  an  ounce 
bottle.  They  can  be  produced  for  95  cents  per  gross,  which  is  not  over 
one-half  cent  per  bottle.* 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  about  1,000  i)er  centt 

Mr.  Akri>'GTon.  I  want  to  show  you  some  figures.  It  was  said  that 
soda  ash  has  never  been  as  cheap  in  forty  years  as  it  is  to-day.  Here 
itf  what  it  costs  to  make  a  gross  of  quart  bottles:  The  duty  on  soda 
ash  is  95  a  ton.  It  is  $4.09,  and  without  the  duty  it  is  $3.97.  So  you 
will  see  that  it  only  is  a  difierenco  of  2  cents  a  gross*  What  difference 
will  that  make  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Taksney.  What  species  of  manufacture  are  you  speaking  about? 

Mr.  Abbington.  Quart  and  pint  bottles  worth  $2.16  a  gross. 

Mr.  Tabs^'EY.  What  do  they  seU  for  on  this  market? 

Mr.  Abbujgton.  I  have*,  stated  the  amount  for  which  they  can  be 
purchased.    Quarts  were  sold  last  year  for  $4.80. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  is  the  duty  per  gross  on  quart  bottles? 

Mr.  Abri>'GTON.  Two  dollars  and  sixteen  cents  a  gross.  The  duty 
oil  quarts  is  1  and  1^  cents.  On  pint  bottles,  with  a  duty  on  soda  ash, 
the  cost  is  $3.01,  and  without  the  duty  on  soda  ash  it  is  $2.91.  The 
difference  is  10  cents  a  gross. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  soda  ash  worth  i)er  ton  now? 

Mr.  Arbington.  One  and  one-eighth  cents  a  pound.  In  regard  to 
cheapness,  I  would  say  that  ten  years  ago  we  did  not  buy  Mason  fruit 
jars  ibr  less  than  $1.50  a  dozen.  That  has  been  the  price  for  several 
years.  To-day  you  can  buy  all  you  want  in  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  at  $1.  Since  the  patent  has  run  out  they  are  lower, 
for  that  determines  the  price.  They  have  come  down  $1  a  dozen.  It 
U  not  the  bottle  whi(*,h  makes  it  dear;  it  is  the  patent.  The  reduction 
of  the  present  duty  would  not  cheapen  the  product  to  the  consumer. 
If  you  were  to  reduce  the  duty,  it  would  simply  go  to  the  patent  medi- 
cine man  and  the  mineral-water  man,  and  also  to  the  bottler.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Auth,  has  been  at  the  trade  for  some  fifty  years. 

Mr.  AUTH.  Forty-nine  years. 

Mr.  Abrington.  We  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  committee  to 
retain  the  i)resent  duty  on  glass  bottles.  I  can  say  to  you  that  our 
firt*s  are  not  lighted.  There  is  not  a  factory  to-day  that  is  in  opera- 
tion. We  should  have  gone  to  work  on  the  1st  of  September.  W^e  are 
not  running  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  nor  east,  l^ecause  they  are  afraid 
yon  are  going  to  take  off  the  tariff.  The  manufacturers  say  they  can 
not  do  anything,  can  not  get  any  orders,  and  can  not  see  their  way 
dear  to  piit  the  men  to  work,  because  it  has  gone  forth  from  the  dealers, 
brewers,  and  bottlers  that  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  and 
they  exi>ec!t  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Tabhjiey.  That  condition  would  exist  no  matter  how  high  the 
tariff  was,  if  they  know  there  is  to  be  some  change  in  it,  whether  it  were 
iofftor  not? 

Mr.  Arbington.  It  is  the  uncertainty  of  your  action  that  is  keeping 
us  idle  to-day. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  does  not  enter  into  the  merit  of  the  question— 
whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  a  reduction? 
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Mr.  Arrington.  The  failure  of  the  manufacturer  to  start  his  works 
depends  entirely  upon  the  action  to  be  taken  by  this  committee  on  the 
tarifi*.  They  are  afraid  to  start  their  works,  fearing  a  change.  They 
can  not  afibrd  to  pile  up  stock,  and  the  dealers  will  not  give  them  orders 
at  this  time.  They  are  holding  back  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  re-  ^ 
duction,  because  they  claim  on  all  sides  that  if  the  tariff  comes  down— 
and  the  manufacturers  have  notified  us  to  that  effect — the  workingman's 
wages,  skilled  and  unskilled,  is  to  be  cut  down. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Can  you  manage  to  live  on  the  present  duty? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir.    We  only  ask  that  the  duty  be  not 
changed;  that  it  be  retained. 

STATEMENT  OF  OOHBAB  AUTH,  OF  PITTSBUBO,  PA. 

Mr.  AuTH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
only  a  few  words  to  say.  All  that  1  want  to  say  is  I  have  been  working 
at  the  glass  buisness  for  fifty  years.  I  began  in  1843.  I  have  been 
working  for  one  firm,  Whitcomb  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg.  During  that 
time  I  have  worked  under  low  and  high  wages,  and  we  have  had  our 
struggles  with  the  manufacturers,  and  everything  else.  I  can  say  that 
a  high  protective  tariff  has  been  a  benefit  to  us.  I  am  sure  of  it.  We 
have  got  liberal  wages  since  the  tariff*  has  been  raised,  and  we  have  had 
less  contention  and  more  work.  While  the  tariff  was  low  the  importers 
would  crowd  our  manufacturers,  and  every  year  or  two  run  in  two  or 
three  shii)loads  of  foreign  goods.  To-day  we  are  idle.  We  have  been 
idle  six  or  eight  months  on  account  of  the  European  importers. 

It  has  caused  us  to  form  an  organization,  and  we  want  to  protect 
both  the  laborer  and  the  manufactui^er.  Mr.  Whitcomb  and  I  are  inti- 
mate friends,  and  he  has  told  me  again  and  again  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
organization.  He  said  it  was  a  benefit  to  the  business.  We  would  ask 
this  committee  and  Congress  not  to  interfere  with  the  tariff  at  this 
time,  because  I  do  not  think  the  country  is  in  a  condition  to  stand  any 
worse  times.    I  hope  you  will  not  create  any  more  foreign  importations. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  i)rotection  is  good  in  your  line  of  business f 

Mr.  AuTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  still  you  presist  in  voting  the  Democratic  ticket? 

Mr.  AuTH.  Yes;  I  can  not  help  it;  I  am  built  that  way. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  interpret  the  last  Presid en tiaf  election  as  au 
overwhelming  victory  in  favor  of  free  trade? 

Mr.  AuTH.  1  do  not  know;  I  do  not  think  our  President  is  a  free 
trader. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  mjyority  of  this  committee  entertain  the  same  fear 
you  do. 

Mr.  AUTH.  I  hope  that  they  will  not  be  deceived.  I  have  always 
followed  our  old  friend  Sam  Randall  as  a  Democrat;  I  used  to  school 
under  his  advice.  I  think  I  represent  about  30,000  to  35,000  people, 
skilled  laborers.  It  requires  four  to  five  years  to  learn  our  trade.  1 
think  it  ought  to  be  protected.  I  think  an  American  mechanic  ought 
to  make  liberal  wages.  If  a  man  has  to  work  a  lifetime  in  a  trade,  he 
ought  to  get  something  out  of  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  bring  us 
down  to  the  level  of  European  labor.  If  we  are  to  work  at  European 
wages  it  will  be  degrading.    We  have  come  here  to  try  to  lift  labor  up. 
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GREEK  GliASS. 

(Parmgnpli  lOS.) 

XJnited  Green  Glass  Workers'  Association, 

St.  Louis^  Mo.j  September  14, 1893. 

Sms:  We,  the  members  of  Branch  i^o.  5,  Glass  Bottle  Workers' 
Union  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  10th 
of  September  unanimously  resolved  that, 
Whereas  it  is  evident  Congress  is  about  to  revise  the  tariff  on  glass; 
Retfolved^  That  we  request  our  Representatives  to  protest  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  our  behalf  to  prevent  any  reduction  on 
gkh^  bottles.  As  it  is  now  they  are  imported  to  a  great  extent,  and 
they  could  all  be  made  in  this  country.  The  works  are  idle  and  will 
remain  idle  until  the  question  is  settled  definitely.  Any  reduction  will 
not  only  reduce  our  wage^,  but  drive  many^  if  not  all,  firms  out  of  the 
business. 

Bespectfallji 

J.  McCauliffe, 
•  p.  A.  Farrell, 
J.  L.  Foot, 

Committee. 


TZJNT  ANB  lilME  GliASS. 

(Paragniph  10.%) 
tTATlHSHT  OF  XR.  6B0BOE  W.  BLAIB,  GLASS  ICAKUFAGTUBES,  OF  PITTSBUBG,  PA. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  appear  a«  a  committee  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Flint  and  Lime  Glass  Manufacturers,  an  organiza- 
tion embraciug  some  fifty-two  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
tableware,  lamps,  and  lamp  shades  and  globes,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  lamp  chimneys.  We  have  had  serious  competition  in  certain  lines 
of  our  manufacture,  especially  opal  shades,  lamp  chimneys,  and  fine 
cut  ware  and  light  blown  ware,  from  the  importation  of  this  class  of 
gcKxIs  from  foreign  countries. 

We  aaked  for  a  duty  sufficient  to  afford  us  protection  in  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  bill,  but  were  only  accorded  a  slight  increase  in  the  duties 
over  the  then  existing  rates.  We  experienced  no  appreciable  benefit 
from  this  slight  increase,  but,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  competing  goods 
<3me  in  and  were  sold  at  old  prices,  and  in  some  cases  the  prices  were 
reduced. 

We  appeal  to  your  honorable  body  that  if  we  can  not  have  the  pro- 
t4«tion  asked  for  in  our  efforts  before  the  McKinley  committee,  that  at 
least  the  present  rates  be  maintained,  as  while  the  ^^  ills  we  have  are 
hard  enough  to  bear,''  we  feel  that  any  reduction  would  make  matters 
proportionately  worse. 

within  the  last  few  years  lamps  known  as  "center  draft"  have  been 
introduced  into  general  use  and  are  now  selling  in  large  quantities. 
The  foreign  manufactures  have  commenced  sending  into  our  markets 
chimneys  for  this  class  of  lamps,  and  at  prices  we  c^u  not  com|)ete  witU 
and  have  any  margin  of  profit  whatsoever* 
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We  beg  to  say  that  any  reduction  in  existing  tariff  rates  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  still  lower  prices  on  these  imported  goods,  which  would  in 
turn  force  us  to  reduce  the  price  of  skilled  labor. 

In  our  industry,  as  in  most  others,  our  inability  to  compete  with  foreign 
goods  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  difference  in" the  price  of  labor.  The 
difference  in  labor  paid  in  foreign  countries  and  ouis  is  relatively  as 
follows: 

In  Austria  and  Bohemia  the  workmen  get  $1  per  day  where  our  peo- 
ple make  $4  per  day,  the  foreigners  working  an  average  of  twelve  hours, 
while  ours  will  not  average  more  than  eight.  In  Germany  and  Belgium 
the  workmen  get  $1  per  day  where  we  pay  $3  ]>er  day,  and  in  England 
$1  per  day  where  we  pay  $2  per  day.  These  figures  are  used  to  show 
the  relative  difference,  not  the  actual  wages  paid. 

In  all  the  controversies  with  our  workmen  the  association  we  repre- 
sent has  never  been  in  favor  of  reducing  the  price  of  labor,  believing 
that  well-paid  labor  is  the  basis  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  our 
country,  and  that  anarchism  and  socialism  have  no  greater  foe  than 
well-paid  labor. 

We  could  have  submitted  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  chim- 
neys, shades,  ete.,  which  are  imi)orted  so  largely,  and  also  have  ftir- 
nished  statistics  showing  quantity  made  in  this  country  and  the  quantity 
imported,  but  thought  it  unwise  to  take  up  your  valuable  time. 

As  stated  before,  we  represent  fifty -two  firms  that  furnish  employ- 
ment in  the  aggregate  to  25,000  to  30,000  peoi)le.  Nine-tenths  of  our 
factories  are  now  idle,  owing  largely  to  the  apprehension  existing  as  to 
what  action  your  honorable  body  will  take  on  this  (to  us)  all-impor- 
tant question  of  protection. 

In  their  Interest  and  behalf  we  submit  this  statement 

Geo.  W.  Blaik, 
Danl.  O.  Eipley, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Payne,  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  price  since  the  act  of 
1890! 

Mr,  Blair.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  price t 

Mr,  Blair.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  ceiiiain  goods  in  which  we 
attempted  to  compete  with  imported  goods,  certain  lines  in  which  we 
had  this  additional  tariff  duty.  A  number  of  manufactures  tried  to 
establish  this,  and  sold  at  lower  prices  than  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  to  the  portion  of  your  manufacture  where  duty  was 
increased,  or  where  the  duty  remained  the  same,  prices  have  been  the 
same  since  1890? 

Mr.  Blair.  The  goods  on  which  we  had  an  additional  prote(5tion 
were  only  some  fine  goods.  It  seems  that  foreign  manufacturers,  when 
they  discovered  an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  take  an  industry 
from  them,  made  special  efforts,  even  at  a  loss,  to  put  prices  down  and 
drive  us  out.  This  attempt  was  made  in  certain  classes  of  goods  having 
additional  protection. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  you  make  all  lines  of  lamp  chimneys? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  and  tableware,  light  and  plain  ware,  and  cut 
ware. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  somebody  claimed  to  have  done  some  export 
trade  in  lamp  chimneys? 

Mff  Bj^AXR,  It  was  very  light. 
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Mr.  Pattto.  I  believe  those  lamp  chimneys  were  sold  for  certain  pat- 
ented lamps  which  had  been  taken  from  this  country? 
Mr.  Blaib.  Most  likely  so. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Mr.  Macbeth  exports  largely,  I  believe! 
Mr.  Blaib.  He  exports  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 


FlilNT  GliASS. 
(Pwragnipli  lOS.) 

AXEBiCAir  nnn-oiAss  wobxebb'  ubioit,  pittbbubo,  pa 

Sib  :  Our  workers  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  higher  duties  on  glass 
embraced  in  the  paragraph  above  designated — not  a  prohibitory  tariflF, 
but  a  tariff  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rial between  the  United  States  and  those  competing  foreign  countries 
whose  labor  and  material  cost  least. 

They  favor  a  specific  rate  rather  than  a  compound  rate  or  an  ad 
valorem  rate^  and  a  compound  rate  rather  than  an  ad  valorem  rate,  as 
affording  the  most  permanent  protection  to  home  industries. 

Their  reason  for  this  preference  is  this:  The  labor  of  those  foreign 
countries  which  are  our  greatest  competitors  in  glass  being  unorgan- 
ized, can  not  prote<*'t  itself  against  reductions  in  wages.  The  cost  of 
foreign  goods  being  uncertain,  an  ad  valorem  duty  depending  on  that 
cost  must  necessarily  be  uncertain  as  a  measure  of  protection. 

A  higher  rate  of  duty  on  glass — that  is,  a  rate  amply  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  home  industry — does  not  necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  glass 
to  the  consumers.  That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  the  prices  at  which 
pressed  tableware  is  selling  to-day. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  foreign  competition  on  that  class  of  goods;  yet 
home  competition,  and  home  competition  alone,  has  reduced  the  prices 
of  tableware  to  the  consumers  to  the  lowest  figures  that  the  glass  has 
ever  been  sold  at  in  the  history  of  tableware. 

If  we  can  not  have  abetter  duty  on  glass,  particularly  on  thin-blown 
tumblers,  molded  chimneys,  and  shadCvS,  then  our  workers  protest 
against  any  change  in  the  present  law  which  would  reduce  the  duty  on 
glass  as  being  calculated  to  reduce  their  earnings  or  deprive  them  of 
employment. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  German  countries,  from  which  the  great  bulk  of 
molded  chimneys,  shades,  and  thin-blown  tumblers  are  brought  into 
this  country,  is  about  33i)er  cent  of  the  cost  in  the  United  States; 
material  is  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  in  the  United  States. 

These  immense  advantages  have  enabled  importers  to  lay  glass  down 
in  New  York,  duty  paid,  at  prices  approximating  the  cost  of  manufac- 
tmre  in  the  United  States.  The  effect  was  to  reduce  wages  in  some  in- 
stances and  in  others  to  deprive  American  workmen  of  employment. 
Manufacturers  ceased  to  manufacture  and  bought  imported  goods 
liecause  they  could  buy  cheaper  than  they  could  manufacture. 

The  present  law  imx)roved  the  condition  of  glass  workers,  but  even 
the  present  law  was  not  sufficient  to  make  an  improvement  in  their  cou- 
tlition  in  some  departments  until  they  themselves  had  aided  the  law  to 
reduce  foreign  comx)etitiou. 

This  is  notably  true  in  the  working  of  thin-blown  tumblers.  Therate 
asked  by  us  on  this  class  of  goods  was  10  cents  per  dozen  and  forty  per 
oentum  ad  valorem.    Our  request  was  denied  and  a  lower  rate  estab- 

TH 12 
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lislied.  Finding  themselves  deprived  of  work  to  some  extent  by  foreign 
competition  our  workers  voluntarily  reduced  their  own  wai3:es,  and  as  are- 
Rult  but  few  thin-blown  tumblers  are  brought  into  the  country.  The  tiade  v 
on  that  class  of  goods  in  this  country  has  grown  from  one  million  dozen 
to  four  million  dozen  annually,  while  home  competition  has  reduced  their 
price  to  the  consumers  far  below  the  figures  that  prevailed  when  the 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  impoiters. 

From  the  present  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  thin-blown  tumblers  labor 
is  certainly  receiving  as  much  as  capital  can  afford  to  pay  it,  about  85 
per  cent,  leaving  the  cost  of  material  and  other  items  to  be  paid  from 
the  balance. 

Therefore,  any  reduction  of  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  must  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  wages  or  depriving  workers  of  employment. 

In  our  shade  department  our  workers  have  also  reduced  wages  in 
the  hope  of  reducing  foreign  competition,  but  foreign  shades  are  still 
brought  into  this  country  to  the  extent  of  depriving  our  workers  of 
continuous  employment.  Many  manufacturers  are  importing  certain 
kinds  of  shades,  such  as  can  be  nested  easily,  because  they  can  buy 
cheaper  than  they  can  manufacture. 

Any  reduction  on  this  class  of  goods,  therefore,  will  necessarily  make 
the  condition  of  the  workers  worse. 

On  chimneys  we  have  increased  our  output  to  try  to  reduce  foreign 
competition,  but  importers  still  hold  the  trade  on  some  chimneys. 

It  is  not  right  that  American  workmen  should  be  compelled  to  reduce 
their  wages  below  the  means  of  a  respectable  living  when  Congress 
has  it  within  its  power  to  so  arrange  all  the  tariff  schedules  as  to  make 
reductions  in  \vages  unnecessary  in  order  that  home-made  goods  may 
successfully  compete  with  the  products  of  foreign  countries. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  of  glass  workers  employed  on  the  lines 
of  goods  designated  in  this  communication  will  not  exceed  $1 1  per  week — 
a  bare  subsistence. 

We  therefore  pray  that  your  committee  will  not  make  their  condition 
worse  by  Inaking  any  reduction  in  the  present  duties  on  glass. 
Eespecti'ully  yours, 

W.  J.  Smith, 

Frmdent 


MAGIC-IiANTERN  SLIDES. 

(Panyraph  106.) 

Sfrs  :  Iwiah  the  duty  to  be  taken  off*  magic-lant^m  slides  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  educational  and  scientific;  they  bring  the  outer  world, 
home  to  the  people.  Most  of  the  slides,  full  95  per  cent,  are  nmde  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  there  are  only  two  or  three  firms  that  make  them 
in  this  country  as  an  article  of  trade,  and  it  needs  no  argument  of  mine 
to  prove  tlieir  value  to  the  people  in  general  and  to  the  children  iu  par- 
ticular. They  are  photographs,  and  the  duty  on  i)hotographs  at  pres- 
ent is  25  ])er  <'ent:  but  magic-lantern  slides  are  ])hotographs  on  glass, 
so  they  are  charged  with  a  duty  of  (55  per  cent.  It  would  only  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  show  you  York's  (of  London)  catalogue  and  "then  the 
catalogues  of  two  of  our  larger  dealers  in  magic-lantern  slides  to  show 
you  that  the  catalogue  is  made  u])  almost  entirely  of  the  slides  iiu- 
l>ortcd.    lam  myself  a  maker  and  dealer  in  magic  lantern  slides  iu  a 
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jtmall  way,  it  is  tnie,  but  the  duty  on  the  slides  hurts  very  much  my 
trade;    but  independent  of  any  personal  matter  their  value  to  our 
S4*hool8,  churches,  and    educational   institutions  should  prompt  the 
removal  of  the  entire  duty. 
Yours,  resi)ectfully, 

Jex  Bardwell. 

Detroit^  Mich. 
Sbi>temj5EB  19, 1893. 


WINDOW  GliASS. 

(Paragrayk  112.) 

Wednesday,  September  13, 1S9J. 

BTATEXEFF  OF  B.  8.  KOSBISON. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commit'j  ee:  We  are  im- 
lK>rter«  of  what  is  known  as  common  window  ghisa.  That  word  "  com- 
mou  "  has  followed  the  history  of  the  tariff  on  our  article  for  a  long  time. 
The  «luty^  prior  to  1861,  was  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Cha^e^  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  for  the  head  of  the 
hiinse  of  which  I  am  at  the  present  time  the  senior  partner,  and  asked 
what  per  cent  of  taxation  could  be  carried  upon  window  glass — that 
l>eiiig  needed  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  ad  valorem  duty  put  upon  it 
wat*  equivalent,  specifically,  to  about  GO  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  com- 
mou  window  glass,  according  to  its  size.  The  history  of  the  duty  has 
always  been  in  the  direction  of  an  ascending  scale  from  li:583,  and  the 
preKeut  ad  valorem  rate  runs  from  110  to  150  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
have  a  brief  statement  to  make  m  this  connection,  simply  to  present  a 
ver>'  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  existing  duty  on  window  glass.  We  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  a  state- 
ment, of  which  we  have  only  one  or  two  copies;  the  rest  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Among  the  results  of  that  collation  it  is  shown 
that  ad  valorem  averages  from  115  to  125  per  cent.  We  have  viuious 
statistics,  from  su'tual  exi)erience,  one  of  the  representative  importers 
of  1892  running  from  110  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  as  high  as  130  per 
cent  in  the  exi)erience  of  that  house.  1  have  also  the  experience  of 
another  house,  showing  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  was  as  high  as  148 
per  cent.  This  is  actual  experience,  without  covering  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  house,  from  the  first  of  January  until  through  the  month 
of  August,  showing  the  total  exportation  of  17  different  invoices  with 
nitesofllO  tol30. 

That  is  all  we  have  to  say  in  bringing  before  this  committee  the  ex- 
isting condition  as  regards  the  tax  on  common  window  glass.  If  there 
is  anything  further  that  will  serve  to  enlighten  your  ideas,  we  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Dalzej.l.  What  is  it  that  you  want! 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  have  no  request  to  make  in  this  matter  except 
hi  a  general  direction.  We  have  no  detailed  request  to  make,  because 
1  think  this  committee  is  sufticiently  posted  as  to  this  matter.  We 
would  be  glad  to  a.ssist  in  any  way  we  can. 

Mr.  Dalzkll.  You  do  not  indicate  whether  you  waul  a  lower  or  a 
higher  rate. 
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Mr.  Morrison.  The  natural  conclusion  would  be  that,  if  any  chauge 
be  made  in  the  taritt\  we  are  to  have  a  lower  duty.  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  had  been  the  increase  since  1860. 
It  was  increased  during  the  war  for  the  pui'pose  of  raising  money,  and 
had  the  cooperation  and  was  suggested  by  those  importers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  what  relation  the  total  consumption  of 
the  imported  article  bears  to  the  home-made  window  glass? 

Mr.  Morrison.  About  one-quarter  of  the  consumption  is  foreign, 
and  about  two-thirds  is  home-made,  or  a  proportion  of  70  j)er  cent  to  oO 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  there  any  difference  as  to  the  wages  on  this  side 
and  those  on  the  other  side? 

.  Mr.  MoRRisoN.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  rates  of  wages 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  quality? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  imported  glass  is  conceded  to  be  of  better  qual- 
ity. 

Mr,  Dalzell.  The  reduction  of  the  duty,  in  your  judgment,  would 
increase  the  importations? 

Mr.  MoRHisoN.  1  think  it  is  very  likely. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  to  that  extent  it  would  shut  out  the  American 
product? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Naturally,  it  would? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  the  American  product 
would  meet  the  demand  with  the  competition  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  compare  the  consumi>tion  prior  to  1889  with  the 
consumption  of  1890? 

Mr.  Morrison,  There  is  no  perceptible  change,  and  there  has  been 
none  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  refer  to  importations? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  importations  have  been  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  consumption. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  that  different  sizes  and  qualities  have  been 
imported? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  import  your  window  glass  from? 

Mr.  Morrison.  From  Ejijgland,  but  principally  from  Belgium. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  the  amountof  American  capital  invested 
in  this  business,  and  the  number  of  men  employed? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  any  employment  to  American  labor? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir;  our  employment  of  labor  is  relatively 
large. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  large! 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  suppose  the  importing  houses  of  New  York  emplov 
1,000  men. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  kind  of  labor  is  that? 

Mr.  Morrison.  They  are  cutters  and  x>ackers,  and  men  who  select 
the  glass,  and  who  are  engaged  in  making  up  and  executing  orders, 
and,  of  course,  laborers  and  handlers. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  there  been  any  in<nease  in  prict^s? 

Mr.  .AloKiusoN.  No,  sirj  the  prices  have  remained  steady  for  some 
time. 
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STATEKEHT  OF  MS.  VANHOBKE. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  glass  t 

Mr.  Vanhoene.  We  are  manufacturers  of  bent  glass. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  duty  on  bent  glass! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  There  is  no  duty  on  that,  except  the  same  duty  as 
on  other  glass  before  it  is  manufactured. 

The  Chairman.  You  bend  it  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir.   Our  works  are  at  Newark, 

The  Chairman.  How  many  emi>loy^s«have  you! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  About  twenty. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  take  the  flat  glass  and  bend  it! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir;  we  take  the  flat  glass,  and  the  plate  glass. 
Our  raw  material  is  flat  plate  or  flat  window  glass.  That,  of  course,  is 
a  taxed  article.    There  is  no  protection  on  bending. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  much  labor  in  making  the  plain  window  glass? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  That  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  of 
window  glass. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  believe  it  is  generally  done  by  boys  and  girls! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  That  is  done  in  the  glass  factories,  and  of  course  a 
certain  proportion  of  girls  and  boys  will  be  employed. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  the  per  cent  of  cost  in 
making  the  grade  of  glass  which  you  have  miButioned! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  one-half  of  the  cost  is  labor. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  cost  on  the  other  side  is  nearly  one-half  labor! 

3ir.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  if  you 
wish  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  labor  is  skilled  labor  that  is 
required  in  making  glass! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  The  bulk  of  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  majority  of  it  is,  I  think. 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  skilled  labor  is  highly  skilled,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir;  the  skilled  labor  employed  in  it  receives 
good  wage$.  The  exact  figures  of  the  total  labor  in  the  manufactllr(^ 
ot  foreign  gla«s  is  about  44.36  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  itemized  the  cost  of  labor  in  that  estimated 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  There  is  the  labor  of  blowing  and  flattening  and 
cutting. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  there  not  different  prices  for  laborers! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  have  not  them  separated.  These  are  the  figures 
which  I  got  abroad,  and  they  are  certified  to  by  five  of  the  largest 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Paynk.  They  did  not  give  you  the  items! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Kot  in  detail;  but  it  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  give  the  itemized  expenses  of  the  materials!  ' 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  The  materials  amount  to  about  31  per  (tent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  those  items! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  No,  sir;  the  materials  cost  about  31  per  cent,  and 
the  labor  costs  41  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  what  is  the  balance  made  up! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Expenses  and  transportation  charges;  those  make 
24  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  is  the  transportation  ! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Less  than  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  that  the  boxing  is  over  20  i)er  cent! 
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Mr.  Yaxhorne.  iN'early  21  per  cent. 

Mr.  Paa^'E.  Do  you  know  how  much  labor  is  in  that  item  of  20  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  do  not. 

Mr,  Payne.  You  have  only  the  gjeneral  result  I 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir;  only  the  general  result. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  indorse  what  the  other  gentleman  has  said  as 
to  the  employment  of  1,000  men  in  New  York  city,  in  reference  to  your 
importing  business! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir;  there  must  be  fully  that  many. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  that  there  are  1,000  men  who  are  skilled 
laborers? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  No,  sir;  the  bulk  are  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  they  do! 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Handle  the  boxes,  select  glass,  and  drive  carts.  The 
latter  are  laborers;  the  cutters  are  skilled. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  what  material  is  used  in  making  glass? 

Mr. Vanhorne.  In  making  glass  there  is  nothing  used  but  sand  and 
alkalies. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  soda  ash.  Do  you  know  the  percentage  of  soda 
asht 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  what  labor  is  required  to  produce  soda 
ash  If 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  that  the  materials  from  which  soda  ash  is 
made  are  crude  in  shai)el 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  have  been  told  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  else  is  used  in  making  glass? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Nothing  else. 

Mr.  Payne.  Nothing  but  sand  and  soda?  Of  course,  it  requires 
more  or  less  work  to  get  soda  ash  ready  for  the  business. 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  does  not  come  of  itself,  but  must  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  It  must  be  handled ;  there  are  a  great  many  steamers 
required  to  bring  it  across,  and  men  to  liandle  it  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  import  your  goods  to  the  port  of  New  York? 

Mr,  Vanhorne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  are  the  largest  importers  of  glass;  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Yes;  and  largely  into  Boston,  Philadel))hia,  Port- 
land, and  most  all  the  coast  cities.  A  great  deal  conies  to  New  Orleans 
and  San  Prancisco. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  you  increase  your  importations  50  per  cent  if 
the  tariff  were  increased  ? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  hope  so. 

Mr,  Breckinridge.  Do  you  believe  you  could  sell  it  che^npcr  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  Of  course;  it  would  make  that  difference.  Fifty 
per  cent  off  would  not  come  to  us. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  you  are  not  a  criminal  if  you  are  an  im- 
porter? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Nobody  is  a  criminal,  except  the  American  manufacturer, 
who  is  a  robber  baron. 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  If  we  reduce  the  duty,  the  American  manufacture! 
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mast  go  down  to  that  price,.  We  are  not  working  for  the  Ainoi  ican 
maaa^tnrer,  and  we  do  not  care  for  him.  He  has  been  after  ns  for 
years.    We  do  not  care  if  he  has  to  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  would  a  little  prefer,  if  he  went  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Vanhobnb.  Yes,  sir;  I  hate  him. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  What  you  really  desire  is  to  bo  able  to  sell 
glass  to  the  American  people! 

Mr.  Vanhornk.  What  I  really  desire,  is  to  do  business  unliamj>ered. 

Mr.  Dalzeli..  If  you  could  get  the  American  manuiacturcr  out  of 
the  way,  you  could  put  your  own  price  on  glass? 

Mr.  Vanhoene.  We  have  never  had  that  chance  yet. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  that  is  what  you  want! 

Mr.  Vanhoene  :  We  always  have  had  competition,  and  always  will. 
That  takes  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  There  is  no  love  lost  between  you  and  the 
manufacturer  f 

Mr.  Yanhorne.  No;  they  have  done  everything  they  could  to 
hamper  us,  and  drive  us  out  of  business.  The  high  duty  we  pay  now 
is  the  result  of  their  efforts  and  annoyances. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  are  those  annoyances? 

Mr.  Vanhoene.  The  handling  of  glass.  If  the  box  is  50  feet  and 
weighs  over  55  |K)unds,  we  have  to  pay  an  extra  duty,  while  nobo<ly 
gets  any  benefit  from  it.    The  glass  in  it  is  not  worth  any  more. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  you  not  both  decent  people? 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  He  is  a  nice  fellow. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  a  robber? 

Mr.  Vanhobnb.  He  ought  to  be.  He  has  every  (chance  to  be,  with 
the  United  States  Government  backing  him  up. 

3rr.  Paywe.  Then  you  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  a  nice 
niant 

Mr.  Vanhorne.  He  is  a  pretty  clever  fellow  socially. 


Monday,  September  18^  1SD3. 

BTATEIIEHT  OF  J.  A  CHAKBEB8,  OF  FXTTSBTmO. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  F.  L.  Bodine,  of  Philadelphia,  will  present  the 
subject  of  window  glass.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee  tljat 
Mr.  Bodine  is  hard  of  hearing,  and  his  statement  will  occupy  not  more 
tlian  thirty  minutes  and  we  would  like  for  you  tx)  hear  liis  statement 
through  and  then  any  information  or  any  questions  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  wish  to  ask  will  of  course  be  answered  to  tiie  best  of 
his  ability. 

CTATEMXIIT  of  MB.  FRAWK  L.  BOBIHE,  OF  PHILABELPHIA,  PBESIBENT  OF  THE 
OOHAVSBT  eiASS  MAHUFACTUBINO  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JEBSET. 

I  appear  In  behalf  of  the  American  manufacture  of  cylinder  window 
glass,  unpolished,  and  also  for  green  bottle  glass,  amber,  flint  or  lime, 
moldtHl  or  pressed,  which,  though  distinct  industries,  are  closely  allied 
an<I  frequently  carried  on  together. 

As  they  are  so  nearly  identical,  and  as  the  data  are  more  accurate 
and  accessible  for  window  glass,  my  statements  will  specially  refer  to 
that,  pointing  out  at  the  close  the  few  points  of  difference. 

I  propose  to  give  the  reasons  why  duties,  and  at  high  rates — ^not  pro- 
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hibitory — are  necessary,  and  that  such  duties  increase  revenue,  secure 
low  prices  to  consumers,  give  euiployment  to  large  numbers  of  work- 
men, develop  other  industries,  and  utilize  very  large  quantities  of  raw 
materials — ^by  raw  materials  meaning  those  existing  in  natural  state 
and  before  any  labor  of  man  has  been  applied. 

The  statements  made  will  be  mainly  from  my  own  knowledge — a  few 
from  information,  which  can  be  verified. 

Cylinder  window  glass,  including  crown  and  ground,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  plate  glass,  either  rough  or  polivshed. 

Cylinder  glass  is  the  kind  generally  used  for  building,  except  where 
heavy  or  very  large  glass  is  required,  or  as  an  attractive  luxury.  It  is 
one  of  if  not  the  largest  of  the  several  different  classes  of  glass  manu- 
facture. 

No  country  has  advantages  over  the  United  States  in  the  mauufac- 
ture  of  cylinder  window  glass  except  such  as  are  derived  mainly  from 
lower  wages. 

The  best  and  cheai)est  methods  of  manufacture  by  continuous  tank 
furnaces  have  been  largely  introduced  here,  and  already  in  capacity 
amount  to  about  half  the  active  furnaces  in  the  country. 

The  quality  of  the  product  of  the  best  American  makers  is  equal  to 
imported  glass,  and  can  not  be  distinguished  therefrom  by  experts 
when  set  in  sash  for  use. 

The  capacity  existing  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than  the  largest 
consumption  of  foreign  and  American  glass  combined,  and  secures 
vigorous  competition  and  lowest  possible  prices  to  consumers.  No 
necessity  or  even  justification  exists  for  the  importation  of  one  box  of 
window  glass,  yet  imports  now,  and  for  many  years,  amount  to  from  25 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  manufacture  of  cylinder  window  glass,  unpolished,  is  especially 
adapted  to  our  conditions.  Every  mat-erial  entering  into  its  production 
is  found  or  manufactured  here  abundantly  and  in  widely  difi^sed  terri- 
tory. It  gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  workmen,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled. 

The  wages  paid  in  digging  and  washing  the  sand,  quarrying  and 
grinding  the  limestone,  cutting  the  trees  and  manufacturing  into  boxes, 
preparing  the  fire  clay  for  use,  mining  the  coal  for  fuel,  together  with, 
the  labor  of  transporting,  all  of  which  must  be  paid  in  addition  to 
wages  at  the  furnaces,  amounts  to  20  i)er  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
finished  window  glass  at  the  works. 

Labor  at  the  works  in  handling  the  materials,  converting  them  into 
glass,  and  assisting  the  skilled  labor  adds  about  20  per  cent  to  the 
total  cost.  Wages  paid  skilled  labor  of  a  high  class  to  finish  the  ma- 
terials into  merchantable  window  glass  amounts  to  45  per  cent  addi- 
tional, making  the  amount  paid  for  labor  about  S5  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  at  the  works,  not  including  plant  or  interest  on  capital.  Such 
large  proportion  of  cost  paid  for  wages  is  multiplied  many  fold  in  effect 
by  snpplying  workmen  the  means  to  consume  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  to  pay  other  labor  for  homes,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life. 

So  marked  is  the  effect  of  building  a  glass  furnace  in  any  locality  it 
is  generally  made  the  basis  for  establishing  a  town  and  improviiig  the 
value  of  adjoining  land  through  local  demand  tor  products  of  the  soil. 

Although  cheaper  wages  are  the  main  advantage  of  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, there  are  others  to  be  overcome.  These  are  higher  cost  oi 
plant  (foreign  costs  being  less  than  half  the  cost  in  the  United  States), 
low  interest  rates  on  investment  both  for  plant  and  for  active  capital. 
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oontionons  work  all  tbe  j^ear,  includiDg  Sundays,  making  three  hundred 
and  fifty  days'  product,  while  American  manufacturers,  being  idle  on  ac- 
count of  hot  weather  from  June  to  September,  work  but  nine  months, 
less  Sundays,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  days,  a  comparative 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  days'  product,  so  that  foreign  furnaces 
have  50  per  c«nt  longer  run  at  the  same  outlay  for  plant,  interest,  and 
general  exx)enses.  Very  large  volume  of  business,  secured  by  long 
establishment,  quick,  cheap,  shipments  to  China,  Japan,  South  Amer- 
ica,  and  all  parte  of  Eurox)e  and  the  world,  whereby  their  general  busi- 
ness expenses  are  distributed  over  a  much  greater  amount.  Preference 
of  buyers  for  a  foreign  article  and  to  continue  old  connections,  and  the 
custom  of  architects  to  specify  foreign  glass  shall  be  used,  although 
these  are  being  largely  overcome,  still  require  inducement  in  price  of 
American,  even  when  admitting  the  quality  equals  the  imported  glass. 
These  incidental  advantages  amount  to  more  than  is  generally  realized. 

Besides  the  difference  in  original  cost  of  plant  the  annual  deprecia- 
tion is  larger,  and  also  interest  on  the  extra  cost.  The  outlay  for  build- 
ings and  fixtures  has  been  sunk,  and  as  it  can  not  usually  be  utilized 
for  other  purposes  it  must  be  charged  off  it  a  reasonable  period  as 
part  of  cost  of  product.  4 

If  depreciation  charge  be  distributed  over  twenty  years,  depreciation 
will  amount  to  5  per  cent  per  annum ;  add  for  lower  first  cost  abroad 
and  for  taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  and  sundries  4  per  cent  per  annum-, 
interest  on  capital,  6  per  cent  per  annum;  total  difference  for  deprecia- 
tion, repairs,  and  for  interest,  15  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  cost  of  plant  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  capital  employed, 
80  that  these  differences  in  favor  of  foreign  manufacturer  amount  to 
10  per  cent  per  annum  on  total  capital  employed. 

General  expenses  at  factory  and  for  administration  and  expense  of 
selling  combined  average  in  the  United  States  fully  10  per  cent,  being 
higher  than  in  Belgium,  fully  5  per  cent  of  total  cost,  adding  for  depre- 
ciation and  difference  in  interest,  etc.,  of  cost  of  plant,  and  interest  on 
active  capital,  10  per  cent,  makes  fixed  charges  higher  than  Belgium 
fully  15  x>er  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Nearness  to  consumers,'Which  formerly  was  some  offset  for  our  dis- 
advantages, no  longer  exists,  being  obliterated  by  quick  cable  orders 
at  small  cost,  and  by  steam  shipments  at  less  cost  for  transportation 
from  Antwerp  to  New  York  than  from  New  York  State,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  or  Pittsburg  furnaces  to  the  same  point. 

Fomaces  for  manufacture  of  window  glass  are  distributed  through 
fourteen  States,  from  Massachusetts  south,  including  Maryland,  and 
west  as  far  as  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Wyoming. 

The  active  capacity,  including  those  operated  last  blast,  and  new 
fiimaces  building  for  work  this  blast,  are  located  as  follows,  viz: 


MMMchuMttfl 

KawYork 

New  Jersey 

Peniwylyama^  east  of  AUeghenies. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Total  east 


BlOWATB. 
16 


176 

220 

36 

16 

64 


528 


PennsjlTania^  west  of  Alleghenies. 

West  vinrinia 

Okio 


812 

12 

285 

578 


llliDois . . . 
Misaouri  . 
Kansas . . . 
Micliigan 
Wyoming 


BIOWOFB. 

64 
16 
10 
10 
8 


Total  ysent  of  Alleghenies.. .  1, 795 
in  addition  there  are  not  expected 
to  rnn,  or  abandoned 569 

Total   capacity   for   United 
States 2,323 
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The  product  of  the  active  fiirna<?es  (estiraating  double  thick  at  pro- 
portion for  single  thick)  for  an  average  blast  of  nine  months,  or  forty 
weeks,  w<nild  be  5,000,000  half  boxes  per  year,  being  as  much  as  ever 
consumed  of  both  foreign  and  American  glass.  The  idle  capacity  could 
produce  30  per  cent  additional,  and  the  imports  average  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  consumption.  Short  blasts  for  furnace^s  are  therefore  neces- 
sary, and  vigorous  competition  secures  very  low  prices,  even  below  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  Belgium  aver- 
age per  month  as  follows: 


jUiiHed  States — [ 
'i6  davs'  work. 


Blowers  for  sincle  and  double  tlii<rlc 

Gatherers,  Binglo  and  doable 

Flattouero,  single  and  double 

Cutters,  single  and  double 

Packers,  single  and  doable 

Batch  makers,  ain>clo  and  double  . . . 

Team  drivers,  single  and  double 

Blacksmith,  sinpcle  and  double 

Clay  tre^fers,  single  and  double  — 

Laborer^Pingle  and  double 

Roller  carriers 


Belgium -^M) 
davs'  work. 


{$55 
30 
•25 
25 
18 
>U 
15 
2U 
15 
15 

:6 


^Average  per  month,  180  boxes. 


t  Product,  220  boxes. 


J  Girls  employeil. 


Allowing  for  the  different  number  employed  in  the  various  operations, 
the  average  in  the  United  States  is  two  and  a  half  times  or  over  150 
per  cent  higher  than  the  price  paid  in  Belgium.  The  wages  in  Eng- 
land do  not  average  quit«  as  low  as  in  Belgium,  but  very  much  lower 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Practically  the  only  reason  why  duties  on  window  glass  are  neces- 
sary is  the  very  much  lower  wages  in  England  and  Belgium.  No 
machinery  being  employed  either  there  or  here  the  manufacture  must 
be  abandotied  unless  our  wages  are  reduced  to  rates  same  as  paid  by 
our  competitors,  or  duties  must  be  charged  sufficient  to  equalize  the 
diflPerence,  or  foreign  prices  be  permanently  advanced  at  the  expense  of 
American  consumers. 

The  least  reduction  of  present  duties  must  all  confe  from  wages,  as 
manufacturers  are  now,  and  for  some  time  have  been,  working  without 
profit,  and  many  of  them  at  loss.  Large  reduction  in  wages  for  skilled 
workmen  has  been  for  some  years  necessary  to  secure  profit  to  nnanu- 
faeturers,  and  would  have  been  made  if  the  temporary  extra  demand  to 
operate  the  increased  capacity  caused  by  building  in  natural  gas  dis- 
tricts, and  by  change  from  pot  to  tank  furnaces,  had  not  prevented.  If 
duties  be  reduced  the  additional  amount  to  come  from  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  wages  can  only  be  secured  after  long  resistance,  when  work 
or  no  work,  solvency  or  bankruptcy,  must  be  settled. 

The  duties  before  1883  were  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  higher  on  each 
bracket  size.  Reductions  were  made  in  1883  in  accordance  with  the 
general  features  of  the  law  then  i)assed,  and  with  the  hope  that  manu- 
facturers could  adjust  their  cost  thereto. 

The  reduction  in  foreign  cost  by  the  construction  of  continuous  tank 
furnaces  soon  after  the  reduction  in  duties,  together  with  the  discovery  ol 
natural  gas  and  its  application  in  large  part  of  the  United  States,  have 
prevented  adjustment  of  cost  to  meet  such  reduced  tariff  and  ^eatly 
reduced  foreign  prices,  so  that  tor  several  years  the  business  has  Dot 
been  profitable,  and  for  the "  past  three  years  has  been,  as  it  now  is. 
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regnlarly  importocl  at  less  than,  and  American  glass  sold  lower  than, 
the  fost  of  production  here,  while  the  capacity  of  furnaces  here  is 
pt^ator  than  the  total  consumption  in  any  year,  and  not  one  box  should 
be  import<*d.  Twenty-live  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  (*onsumption  in  the 
Tnited  States  is  of  foreign  glass. 

The  present  dnty  on  cylinder  window  glass  under  the  McKinley  bill 
is  practically  the  same  as  under  the  tarift'  of  1883,  the  only  changes 
being  to  charge  on  the  actual  weight  of  gla^s  imported,  instead  of,  as 
before,  on  an  agreed  weight,  and  making  the  duty  proportionate  on 
part  of  the  larger  sizes  now  used,  the  cost  of  which  is  much  greater. 

Tlie  rates  now  are,  per  paragraph  112  : 

Cents 
per  poand. 

Sizes  not  exceeding  10  by  1.5  incboR '. If 

Above,  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches l| 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inebcH 2f 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36  inches 2| 

AU  above  that 3^ 

Prorided,  That  nnpolisbed  cylinder,  crown^  and  common  window  glass  imported  in 
boxes  shall  contain  50  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  Hize  will  permit,  and  the  duty  shall  be 
compnted  thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass. 

Paragraph  118: 

Cylinder,  crown,  or  common  window  glass,  when  groitnd,  obscured,  froste<l,  sanded, 
enameled,  beveled,  etched,  embossed,  engraved,  stained,  colored,  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented or  decorated,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem  in 
addition  to  the  rates  otherwise  chargeable  thereon. 

No  allowance  for  breakage  on  iini)orts  is  now  or  should  be  made.  A 
statement  from  Bureau  of  Statistics  afew  years  since  showed  the  average 
amount  was  not  1  x>er  cent.  Such  claims  are  ditticult  of  adjustment,  lead 
to  uncertain  settlements,  and  are  but  fair  offset  to  breakage  in  trans- 
portation of  American  ghiss. 

A  rate  per  x)onnd,  incTeasing  with  size,  is  the  only  fair  basis  for 
assessing  duties,  as  weight  and  size  are  the  essential  elements  of  cost, 
and  are  the  conditions  controlling  prices  for  both  foreign  and  American 
glasa. 

Specific  dnties  are  necessary  to  secure  fixed  conditions,  especially  to 
make  stable  rates  and  to  secure  protection  at  the  time  of  greatest  need 
from  depre8se<l  business  conditions.  They  are  also  most  necessary  to 
secnre  fair  valuations  by  foreign  manufacturers  or  importers  whose  in- 
terests are  so  much  in  favor  of  undervaluations,  which  are  believed  to 
exist  largely  under  ad  valorem  rates.  Present  si>ecific  duties  are  rep- 
resented as  equaling  a  very  high  ad  valorem  rate.  This  is  only  because 
American  competition  has  very  largely  reduced  the  price  on  which 
daties  are  computed. 

Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  higher  duties  in  1873 
and  1874  equaled  37  per  cent  ad  valorem;  in  1883  equaled  72  per  cent 
ad  valorem ;  in  1893  the  rate  appears  higher,  foreign  prices  being  much 
lower;  yet  during  all  this  period  duties  were  the  same  or  higher  than 
now,  the  proportion  increasing  as  price  declines.  The  present  rate  is 
one-eight  cent  per  x)ound  less  than  in  1873,  when  duties  averaged  but 
37  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tlie  selling  price  of  both  American  and  French  glass  has  been  largely 
rednced  since  1860,  when  the  duties  were  very  low  (15  to  17  per  cent  ad 
valorem).  The  books  of  principal  importers  and  manufacturers  engaged 
in  business  f^om  1857  to  1860  show  the  reduction  since  18fi0  of  30  to  33 
per  cent  in  the  selling  prices. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  show  the  cost  price  per  foreign  invoices 
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in  1873,  was  5.33  cents  per  pound 5  in  1883  was  3.1G  cents  per  pound;  in 
1893  was  2.33  cents  per  pound;  a  decline  since  1883  of  25  per  cent,  and 
since  1873  of  more  than  half  the  foreign  price. 

The  effects  of  any  reduced  duties  would  be  to  diminisli  wages  to  the 
least  possible  rates,  and  if  required  beyond  the  ability  of  men  to  meet, 
then  stoppage  of  the  manufacturers  and  abandonment  of  their  plant 
with  enormous  loss  of  capital.  If  duties  are  reduced,  the  revenue  of 
the  Government  would  be  reduced  unless  tbe  imports  increase  in  large 
proportion.  This  would  decrease  the  employment  of  men  in  the  United 
States  in  like  measure,  and  consumers'  increasing  demand  for  foreign 
glass  without  American  competition  would  again  i)ay  high  prices,  and 
the  only  benefits  resulting  would  accrue  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

Almost  all  the  details  as  given  for  window  glass  apply  to  the  manu- 
facture of  green  and  amber  bottles,  and  also  flint  and  lime  glass  bottle 
ware,  not  including  chemical  glassware,  or  glass  for  table  use,  or  lamps, 
globes,  and  chimneys. 

The  materials  employed  for  green  glass  are  the  same,  and  about  tbe 
same  proportion  j  those  for  flint  and  lime  glass  vary  but  slightly.  A 
larger  proportion  of  boys'  labor  is  employed  for  bottle  ware. 

The  imports  of  bottles  are  not  as  convenient  as  for  window  glass  be- 
cause most  of  the  ware  required  is  made  specially  to  order,  being  blown 
in  molds,  and  hence  requires  longer  time  to  import.    Imports  of  beer, 
mineral  water,  and  wine  bottles,  however,  were  increasing  very  rapidly 
until  the  specific  duties  of  from  1  to  1^  cents  per  pound  were  charged. 
The  duties  now  are  on  bottles  not  filled,  holding  more  than  1  pint,  1  cent 
per  pound.    If  holding  not  more  than  1  pint,  and  not  less  than  one-fourth 
pint,  1  cent  per  pound ;  holdingless  than  one- fourth  pint,  50  cents  per  gross. 
If  filled,  and  contents  are  charged  ad  valorem  duties,  the  value  of  the  bot- 
tles is  to  be  added.    If  filled,  and  contents  are  not  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duties,  or  are  free,  then  the  duty  on  bottles  is  to  be  added  at  the  sauie 
ratesas  chargedon  empty  bottles:  Provided^  Duties  shall  be  not  less  than 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Duties  on  vials  under  one-fourth  pint  contents, 
are  levied  at  a  specific  rate  per  gross,  which  is  the  way  they  are  bought, 
because  the  larger  part  of  labor  and  smaller  weight  would  not  be  the 
proper  measure  of  value.    The  cost  of  importing  bottles  is  still  lower 
than  cost  of  manufiicture  here,  and  large  orders  are  made  abroad. 

American  competition  in  manufacture  of  bottles  has  reduced  prices. 
The  cost  to  consumers  is  lower  now  than  before  1860,  so  that  the  in- 
crease in  duty  has  not  been  at  consumers'  expense. 

The  manufacture  of  bottles  is  even  more  widely  diffused  than  of 
window  glass,  both  green  and  flint;  bottle  glass  extending  as  far  south 
as  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  west  to  California. 

It  is  an  industry  natural  to  the  United  States,  with  establislied  capac- 
ity beyond  the  total  consumption. 

It  has,  like  window-glass  manufacture,  been  stimulated  by  new  fur- 
naces started  in  the  natural-gas  district,  and  by  the  changes  of  plant  to 
the  continuous-tank  system,  so  that  consumers  have  the  advantages  of 
vigorous  competition,  and  as  low  prices  as  the  general  conditions  iu  the 
United  States  permit. 

Mr.  TxjENER.  Were  you  before  the  committee  which  framed  the 
present  lawt 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  was. 

Mr.  TuENEB.  Did  you  not  formulate  this  paragraph  of  the  law  which 
you  have  cited? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  think  I  prepared  practically  the  language  of  the  pres- 
ent bill. 
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Mr.  TuENER.  Have  you  prospered  under  it? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  have  just  stated  in  this  statement  that  we  have  not 
made  interest  on  our  capital  during  that  time,  since  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TcTBNER.  Would  you  like  to  write  it  over  again;  would  you  like 
to  try  and  formulate  it  again? 

Mr.  BODINE.  I  said  I  had  formulated  that,  and  in  the  light  of  all  ex- 
])erience  I  should  not  change  the  bill  from  the  present  rate.  It  has  se- 
cured the  lowest  prices  to  the  consumers  and  the  largest  revenue  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  TuENEE.  Is  there  any  trust  or  combination  amongst  the  glass 
manufacturers? 

jtfr.  BoDiNE  (continuing  former  answer).  It  has  not  secured  us  the 
protection  we  need  and  our  competition  has  been  excessive  from  both 
domestic  and  foreign  and  forced  us  down.  I  know  of  no  trust.  There 
waii  a  trade  organization  to  discuss  matters  of  general  interest.  I  am 
not  aware  of  anything  of  the  sort. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  National  Window  Glass  Company, 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  sort.  There  is  an 
organization  of  the  Western  manufacturers  which  includes  most  of  the 
Western  manufacturers,  but  I  am  not  a  member  of  that,  nor  is  any  man- 
ufacturer in  the  East. 

Mr.  TuENER.  Do  not  they  regulate  prices? 

^f  r.  BoDiNE.  They  try  sometimes,  but  they  have  never  succeeded. 

The  Chaieman.  Where  does  Mr.  Chambers  ipanutacture? 

Mr.  BODINE.  Pittsburg. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  not  he  president  of  the  National  Window  Glass 
Association? 

3f  r.  Chambees.  He  is. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Perhaps  I  might  state  how  far  they  attempt  to  regulate 
prices.  This  organization  does  not  consist  exclusively  of  manufacturers. 
They  have  about  as  many  jobbers  included  in  it  as  manufacturers. 
Jobbers  are  those  who  buy  in  very  large  quantities  and  distribute  it. 
There  never  has  been,  as  far  as  I  have  known,  any  attempt  to  regulate 
the  price  to  sell  these  jobbers,  through  whom  probably  ninety-nine  one- 
hnndredths  of  all  the  glass  made  in  the  West  is  sold. 

Mr.  TuRNEE.  Does  not  the  specific  duty,  when  converted  into  ad 
valorem,  on  most  of  your  goods  amount  to  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Adopting  foreign  invoice  prices  at  present,  I  suppose 
it  does;  while  our  wages,  if  you  will  remember,  amount  to  150  to  200 
X>er  cent. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Roughly  speaking,  what  amount  is  raw  material 
and  what  amount  is  labor  in  the  production  of  common  window  glass? 

3Ir.  Chambees.  That  is  covered  in  the  original  statement. 

Mr.  BODINE.  It  is  stated  that  85  per  cent  is  wages,  direct  and  in- 
direct, and  taking  out  the  indirect,  05  per  cent  is  the  wages  paid  bj' 
the  manufacturers,  but  there  are  many  manufactnrers  who  do  all  that 
preliminary  work  themselves.  They  own  the  sand  and  manufacture 
ihe  other  materials.  So  there  are  many  establishments,  particularly  in 
I  he  East,  where  all  that  is  done  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  Chaieman.  What  are  the  comparative  daily  wages  of  the  skilled 
hhiwerH,  gatherers,  fiatteners,  and  cutters? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Blowers,  who  are  those  finishing  the  product  ready  for 
the  flatteners,  in  the  United  States  average  $135  a  month  on  an  aver- 
age product  of  180  boxes.    In  Belgium  they  average  $55  per  month  for 
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a  product  of  220  boxes.  Gatherers  of  glass,  eitlier  out  of  the  tank  or  out 
of  the  pot  ready  for  the  blowers  to  work,  in  this  country  average  $80 
per  month.  In  Belgium  they  average  about  $30  per  month.  The  flat- 
teners  earn  the  same  as  the  blowers  in  this  country,  and  abroad  they 
earn  about  $25  per  month.  The  cutters  here  earn  about  $100,  as 
against  the  foreign  wages  of  $25  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  class  of  workmen  how  many  are  American 
and  how  many  are  foreigners,  roughly  estimating! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Somewhere  from  10  to  20  per  cent;  I  should  doubt 
whether  there  was  over  15  per  cent  of  foreign  workmen.  I  think  the 
majority  are  drawn  here  to  fill  idle  places  where  we  have  not  enough 
American  workmen  to  fill. 

Mr.  Chambers.  We  can  not  answer  that  question  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  wanted  him  to  give  me  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  do  not  think  it  is  over  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  By  foreigners,  do  you  mean  still  unnaturalized! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  No.  I  think  those  who  come  here,  the  first  thing  they 
do  is  to  take  out  naturalization  papers.  They  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  workmen's  union,  I  believe,  unless  they  are  either  citizens  or  have 
declared  their  intentions  to  become  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  attribute  these  high  wages  of  the  skilled 
workmen  to  the  tariff  or  to  their  organization  1 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  I  suppose  that  has  its  influence,  but  if  it  were  not  for 
the  present  tariff  we  should  have  all  stopped  production  long  since. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  glass  industry 

Mr.  BoDiNE  (continuing).  And  the  wages  of  the  laborer  have  cer- 
tainly been  paid  because  of  the  present  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  glass  industry  an  infant  industry,  or  is  it  an 
old  one  in  this  country! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  It  is  an  old  one. 

The  Chairman.  It  began  before  the  tariff! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  It  is  very  well  developed,  too  much  developed  for  the 
l>roper 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  organization  of  workmen  dictate  their 
own  pay  to  a  large  extent! 

Mr.  Bodine.  They  try  to. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  determine  the  number  of  months  they  shall 
work  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Bodine.  They  do  not.  Three  months  practically  they  do  not 
work,  in  the  hot  weather.  If  they  have  any  such  rule  it  would  be 
beneficial,  for  it  is  unprofitable  to  make  glass  during  those  mouths 
under  all  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  limit  their  output  per  week  to  a  blower? 

Mr.  Bodine.  I  think  they  do,  and  that  accounts  for  part  of  tlie  dif- 
ference between  the  American  product  per  month  and  the  prodiutt 
abroad. 

•  The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  American  boys  getting  an 
oi)portunity  to  learn  this  skilled  trade,  especially  the  one  of  blowing? 

Mr.  Bodine.  Very  few  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  the  (luestion.  Wliat  I  want 
to  know  is  wliether  this  organization  draws  a  limit  as  to  how  many 
shall  be  apprentices  and  discriminates  against  American  boys? 

Mr.  Chambers.  He  says  he  does  not  kiiow  whether  they  have  any 
rules  on  this  question.  1  think  the  workmen  will  come  beline  you  auil 
they  can  answer  that. 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  your  free  raw  material  as  cheap  in  this  country 
as  it  is  in  Belgium;  take  coal  for  instance? 

Mr.  BODINE.  It  is  not,  I  think  the  foreign  prices  show  a  large  i^er 
cent  undei'  ours. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  coal ! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  difference  there  is  not  as  large  as  other  foreign  ma- 
terial. Take  the  article  of  suli)hate  of  soda,  there  the  dittereiicc  is 
very  great. 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  difference  is  great  in  sand  too. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  There  are  other  materials  in  which  the  difference  is 
very  great 

The  Chairman.  1  want  to  know  whether  the  American  i)roduct  is  as 
good  as  the  foreign  product,  take  for  instance  the  blowing? 

Mr.  BoDXNE.  I  stated  in  the  statement  that  the  best  makers  of 
American  glass  are  producing  glass  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
by  experts  when  put  in  a  window.  There  is  some  made  not  as  good  as 
the  best  im]K>rted,  but  there  is  some  very  poor  glass  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  so  much  imported  under  this  high  tariff? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Because  they  seem  to  be  able  to  meet  our  cost  here  and 
the  preference  they  have  in  selling  sells  it,  but  there  has  been  a  com- 
l>etition  between  the  foreign  manufacturisr  and  the  importer  and  the 
goods  manufactured  in  this  country  and  we  hope  some  day  to  take  it 
ail.  We  have  a  capacity  beyond  the  total  consumption.  And  archi- 
te<'t'«  specifications  requiring  foreign  glass  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  matter.  When  a  contractor  gets  a  building  the  architects  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  specifying  its  construction  and  they  say  that 
foreign  glass  shall  be  used.  They  do  so  still  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases. 
tH>me  of  them  after  examining  the  subject  are  statisfied  the  glass  here 
is  equal  and  they  will  specify  American.  Now,  unless  these  specifica- 
tions are  changed  the  contractors  put  in  French  glass  though  they  might 
be  able  and  prefer  to  put  in  better  American;  they  arc  afraid  to 
deviate  from  the  letter  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  you  say  the  plant  in  its  status  at  this  time  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  all  the  glass  we  can  consume? 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  There  has  not  been  a  consumption  equal  to  the  present 
aetual  capacity. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  want  a  tariff  sufficient  to  enable  all  of  this 
glass  to  be  manufactured  at  home? 

Mr.  BODINE.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  not  advocated  rates  which  would 
be  prohibitory  but  restrain  foreign  manufacturers  by  a  fair  amount  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Would  you  desire  the  tariff  should  be  just  equal  to  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently  equal  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.   I  think  the  tariff  of  1883  was  more  nearly  equal. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  your  idea  of  a  perfect  tariff  would  be  a  tariff'  just 
ef]aal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  we  would  produce  all  the  glass  at  home  and  not  im- 
port it,  and  you  woidd  like  the  same  protection  extended  to  other  indus- 
tries! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Certainly  we  would. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  that,  according  to  your  idea,  a  perfe(*t  tariff  would 
be  a  tariff  which  enables  us  to  produce  at  home  everything  which  we 
c^)uld  (iroduce  at  home! 
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Mr.  BoDiNE.  That  was  properly  adapted  for  production. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  that  the  tariff  which  we  collect  ought  not  to  be  col- 
lected upon  articles  the  like  of  which  we  do  not  produce,  and  they 
ought  to  come  in  free! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  As  far  as  revenue  requirements  permit. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Now,  have  you  discussed  any  plan,  or  considered  any 
plan,  by  which  we  would  raise  the  necessary  revenue  if  we  had  a  per- 
fect tariff,  which  enables  us  to  produce  everything  we  could  produce 
so  we  need  not  import! 

Mr.  Bodine.  That  is  the  province  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  your  idea  of  a  perfect  tariff  would  enable  us  to 
produce  everything  that  we  could  produce! 

Mr.  BODINB.  I  think  everything  adapted  for  our  consumption  and 
adapted  to  this  country  should  be  produced  here  by  American  work- 
men, if  we  are  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  tariff  ought  to  be  such  a  one  that  we  should  not 
import  anything  which  we  can  produce! 

Mr.  Bodine.  I  think  we  might  import  luxuries,  not  necessaries. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  compared  the  wages  paid  in  England  and 
Belgium! 

Mr.  Bodine.  Not  in  detail.  They  aie  a  little  higher  in-  England 
than  they  are  in  Belgium.  I  do  not  know  what  the  difference  would 
be  as  I  never  have  made  a  careful  estimate,  but  the  faet  is  there  is 
almost  no  glass  imported  from  England,  and  nearly  all  the  glass,  cer- 
tainly I  believe  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  importation  comes  from  Bel- 
gium, so  that  would  indicate  that  England  can  not  compete  with 
Belgium.  In  fact,  England  imports  a  large  proportion  of  its  own  con- 
sumption from  Belgium,  showing  that  they  can  not  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Bryan,  You  know  nothing  of  the  facts  and  figures  on  that  sub- 
ject! 

Mr.  Bodine.  I  know  the  facts,  which  I  have  stated,  but  not  exactly 
the  proportion. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  not  exactly  the  proportion! 

Mr.  Bodine.  I  have  looked  at  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  them,  although 
I  think  1  have  them  somewhere. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  price  of  8  by  10  window  gLass  per  100  feet! 

Mr.  Bodine.  We  make  four  qualities. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  price  of  each  quality! 

Mr.  Bodine.  Taking  the  quality  principally  used,  do  you  mean  the 
lowest  price  sold  the  large  buyers  or  the  price  sold  to  consumers! 

Mr.  Bryan.  Take  the  average  price. 

Mr.  Bodine.  The  average  price  would  be  about  $1.50  a  box.  That 
is  for  a  50-foot  box.    The  glass  is  sold  here  in  50-foot  boxes. 

Mr.  Bryan.  For  what  quality  of  glass  is  that  ordinary  quality! 

Mr.  Bodine.  The  third. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  that  going  up  or  down  in  quality! 

Mr.  Bodine.  That  glass  would  be  used  in  mechanics'  buildings  and 
smaller-sized  houses.  The  fourth  quality  is  used  a  great  deal  in  factor- 
ies where  there  is  a  demand  of  mere  exclusion  of  «ir  and  demand  for 
light.  The  higher  qualities  are  used  more  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  not 
necessity. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  window  glass  at  the  lowest  point  in  manutactured 
l)rices  ever  known  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Bodine.  It  is. 
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Vanhobne,  Grippen  &  Co., 
N'etc  Yorky  September  15^  1893. 

SiB:  I  understand  the  American  window-glass  manufacturers  are  to 
have  a  hearing  before  your  committee  next  week.  For  your  informa- 
tion, I  would  state  that  they  have  so  far  failed  to  come  to  any  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  season  with  their  workmen,  as  the  latter  refuse  to 
sign  the  reduced  scale  of  prices  proposed  and  insisted  upon  by  the  man- 
ufacturers. 

Farther,  that  a  strong  association  exists  between  the  various  com- 
peting American  glass  factories  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  high 
selling  prices.  This  association  is  backed  by  a  large  money  deposit  of 
upwards  of  $200,000,  and  provides  for  heavy  fined  and  penalties  iu  case 
of  any  variation  from  said  agreement. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
common  window  glass  in  Belgium. 

These  are  the  same  figures  which  I  used  before  your  committee  on 
the  13th  instant* 

The  division  of  cost  of  labor  is  as  follows  per  100  feet  of  glass: 

Franca. 

Blowing 2.92 

FUttemiijir 76 

rntting 68 

AU  other  labor 79 

Total 5.16 

Yours,  truly, 

D.  A.  Vanhobne. 


CoAt  price  in  Bolginm  per  100  feet  window  firla^)  Bingle  tliick,  16  onnces,  free  on 
board,  .Vntwerp,  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

FroDCs.  Percent. 

Materials  of  all  kinds  for  melting 3.61  or  31.09 

Labor,  b1owtnfr»  flattenin||^,  cutting,  etc 5. 15        44. 36 

Boxing,  average  small  and  large  sizes 2. 40        20. 67 

Espensesy  transport  to  Antwerp;  and  shipping  charges 45  3. 88 

11. 61      100 

Cbarleroi,  March  27th,  1893.  « 

G.  Bricouli. 

Certifi«4  Irae  And  Hftithfnl; 

M.  Gregorius, 
And  others. 


nAXEKEHT  OF  MB.  JOHK  P.  XBERHABT,  FBESIDEHT  07  THE  WINBOW-GLABS 

W0BXEB8'  ABSOCIATlOir;  OF  PmSBUBO,  PA. 

Monday,  September  18, 1893. 

Mr.  Chaibman:  I  desire  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  the  way  of  calling 
your  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  men  who  are  engaged  as  laborers 
in  the  window-glass  industry  in  the  United  States.  I  deem  it  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  an  extended  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  necessity  for  a  high-rate  protection  to  the  industry  in  general, 
after  the  elaborate  and  able  exposition  of  that  phase  of  the  subject  that 
JhM  been  presented  by  the  representative  employers  that  have  preceded 
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me,  and  shall  therefore  confine  myself  mainly  to  a  plea  on  behalf  of 
the  workiDgmen,  who,  after  all,  are  the  most  uamerous  and  the  most 
directly  and  vitally  interested  in  the  issues  of  this  discussion. 

The  window-glass  business  has  been,  perhaps,  as  much  talked  about 
as  any  other  business,  and  yet  is  as  little  understood,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  more  misunderstood,  as  to  its  conditions  and  operations  than 
almost  any  other  branch  of  industry. 

I  take  it  that  the  members  of  this  committee,  however  they  may  be 
divided  as  to  the  general  policy  of  tariff  for  protection  in  itself  con- 
sidered, are  a  unit  in  a  desire  tor  the  success  of  American  industries 
and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 

If  I  am  not  wrong  i^i  this,  then  there  will  be  no  objection  raised  to  a 
retention  of  the  duty  on  the  imports  of  the  product  of  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, if  it  can  be  shown — 

First,  That  we  have  the  raw  materials,  the  skill,  all  the  natural  ad- 
vantages for  producing,  the  best  market  in  the  world,  and  everything 
right  here  in  our  own  country  tbat  ought  to  guarantee  to  our  people 
this  industry  in  the  very  highest  state  of  prosperity. 

Second.  That  on  account  of  certain  conditions  pertaining  to  and  nec- 
essary for  the  carrying  on  of  this  business  successfully,  and  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  free  institutions  of  our  country,  and  on  account 
of  the  unfair  competition  of  the  product  of  said  industry  in  foreign 
countries,  made  possible  by  the  oi^eration  of  certain  systems,  and  the 
existence  of  certain  conditions  that  can  not  be  otherwise  properly  met 
by  those  who  would  operate  the  business  here,  this  high  rate  of  duty  is 
made  necessary  to  secure  success  for  those  interested  in  this  industry 
here  in  this  country. 

And  lastly,  that  this  high  rate  of  duty  can  be  retained  on  the  im- 
ports of  this  product,  to  the  success  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
reasonable  prosperity  of  the  artisans  and  laborers  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  consumers  or  injustice  to  any- 
one anywhere,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  of  the  revenue  accru- 
ing to  the  United  States  Government  from  the  duty  on  such  of  the 
product  as  may  still  be  imported. 

As  to  my  first  i)roposition  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  urged  by  some  that  because  of  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  the 
advantages  referred  to  the  necessity  for  a  high  rate  of  protection  is 
removed.    But  let  us  see. 

A  few  days  since  a  member  of  an  imi)orting  house  appeared  before 
this  committee  to  ask  for  a  reduction  6f  the  duty  on  window  glass.  In 
the  course  of  his  examination  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  from  some 
cause  unexplained  by  him  yet,  notwithstanding  the  natural  facilities 
tor  manufaeture  in  this  country,  and  under  the  present  (as  he  styles  it) 
exorbitantly  high  rate  of  duty,  the  importers  are  able  to  supply  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  glass  consumed  in  the  IJnited  States  from  the  product 
of  the  factories  of  foreign  countries  and  of  the  labor  of  foreign  people, 
thereby,  as  he  acknowledged  and  as  we  all  know,  curtailing  the  pro- 
duction to  just  that  extent  in  this  country,  and,  a«  our  experience  proves, 
rendering  idle  for  an  important  percentage  of  each  year  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  business  and  lengthening  the  necessary  suspension  ot  the 
operation  of  the  factories  in  each  year  to  an  extent  that  greatly  reduces 
the  profits  of  the  business  to  the  employer;  and  by  shortening  the  time 
of  work  and  so  reducing  the  yearly  income  of  the  workmen  they  find 
that  the  wages  that  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  large,  when  received  for 
eight  months  in  the  year  and  nsed  for  twelve  months  for  the  support  of 
thoir  families,  the  wages  that  appeared  so  large  have  by  the  iuterforeoce 
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of  the  foreign  product  been  reduced  in  the  aggregate  for  the  year  until, 
even  with  care,  they  scarcely  last  until  the  resumption  of  work  after  the 
ftommer  stop.  Assuming  that  the  importer's  estimate  is  correct  as  to 
the  amount  of  imports  (and  I  believe  it  is),  then  one-fourth  of  the  total 
amount  of  window  glass  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  imported 
under  the  present  tariff;  and  this  when  we  have  not  only  the  materials 
but  also  the  facilities  to  produce  it  all  here. 

'Diis  shows  conclusively  that  the  present  tariff  is  not  prohibitory  in 
its  operation  by  any  means.  I  will  here  endeavor  to  briefly  notice  the 
hist^^y  of  the  business  as  affected  by  the  duty  and  the  imports. 

As  to  the  imports,  beginning  with  the  year  1880,  we  And  that  for  the 
years  ending  June  ^,  1880, 1^1, 1882,  and  1883,  the  amounts  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  to  quantity  and  value,  the  four  years'  imports 
amounting  to  189,762,111  pounds,  valued  at  $5,868,690,  while  in  the 
four  years  ending  June  30, 1887,  or  the  four  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  1883,  Uie  imports  amounted  to 
254,058,887  pounds  and  $6,907,451.  That  is,  nearly  34  per  cent  more 
glass  came  into  the  country,  with  prices  reduced,  until  it  only  amounted 
to  a  fraction  over  17  per  cent  more  value,  and  every  man  that  depended 
OD  his  trade  in  a  window-glass  works  during  that  time  looks  back  on 
the  deprivations  he  had  to  suffer  with  a  shudder. 

During  the  years  ending  June  30, 1888,  the  imports  again  increased 
to  70,513,836  pounds;  1889,  to  75,964,827  poands,  and  in  1890  they 
dropped  to  70,235,443  pounds. 

During  the  year  ending  July  30, 1891,  they  amounted  to  60,814,537 
pounds  and  $1,484,797;  to  June  30, 1892,  they  increased  in  quantity  to 
67,320,577  pounds  and  $1,549,707.  The  values  kept  on  sinking,  so  that 
while  the  increase  in  that  year  was  nearly  11  per  cent  in  quantity  it  was 
onhr  4^  per  cent  in  value. 

Tlie  quantity  for  year  ending  June,  1893,  decreased  (evidently),  on  ac- 
count o{  the  late  and  present  depression  and  the  prospects  of  tariff  re- 
vision, a  little  over  14  per  cent  in  quantity  and  a  little  over  11  per  cent 
in  value.  So,  you  see,  that  through  all  these  years  the  business  has  been 
developing  in  this  country  through  the  possibilities  presented  by  the 
protective  policy  of  the  Government,  and  just  as  surely  and  as  steadily 
has  the  price  of  the  product  cheapened  in  the  market,  until  to-day  it  is 
the  cheapest  article  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  a  building,  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fskct  that  the  more  window  glass  tliat  can  be  worked 
into  a  building  the  cheaper  it  will  be  to  the  owner.  The  glass  in  a  house 
with  twenty  windows,  with  four  lights  in  each  window,  the  glass  to  be 
A  quality,  each  light  13  by  28  inches,  would  cost  $9.96,  covering  the 
space  of  202  square  feet,  certainly  very  cheap  wall.  I  made  the  state- 
ment in  the  outset  that  the  window-glass  business  was  greatly  misun- 
derstood, even  where  it  has  been  much  talked  about  and  discussed. 

It  IS  not  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case  with  the  uninitiated 
when  it  is  so  largely  true  of  so  many  who  have  given  the  subject  long, 
earnest,  and  intelligent  study  and  in  many  cases  years  of  costly  experi- 
menting. One  reason  why  the  advocates  of  the  necessity  for  a  high 
rate  of  protective  duty  on  window  glass  have  difficulty  in  convincing 
others  (rf  the  justness  of  their  claims,  is  that  the  business  is,  in  fact,  so 
simple  as  to  the  processes  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  to  the  ingredients 
used,  that  it  is  hard  for  the  inquirer  to  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  the  whole  matter  to  mathematical  certainty  as  to  results.  This 
is  to  say,  it  is  hard  for  anyone  to  understand  that  if  an  experienced 

has  a  properly  constructed  works,  secures  the  proper 
and  ftiel,  that  this  very  simplicity  is  one  source  of  many  of 
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the  complications  that  arise  to  make  the  basiMess  more  or  less  precarious 
as  to  results,  both  for  the  men  and  the  employer.  In  some  branches  of 
industry,  where  the  materials  are  put  through  several  processes  and 
are  gradually  worked  toward  the  merchantable  state,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities to  rectify  mistakes,  either  in  materials  or  in  the  working  of  them, 
so  that  loss  may  be  avoided  or  at  least  greatly  lessened. 

In  the  glass  business  this  is  not  the  case.    When  the  materials  are 
once  put  into  the  furnace  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  least  shade  of  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  any  of  the  principal  ingredients,  such  as  sand 
or  salt  cake,  which  is  liable  to  occur  and  can  generally  be  detected  only 
in  results  after  it  is  past  remedy;  anything  wrong  with  fuel  or  furnace, 
a  slight  mistake  in  the  application  of  the  heat,  anyone  of  these,  and 
many  other  apparently  small  accidents  that  frequently  occur  and  are 
very  hard  to  anticipate  and  are  discovered  only  in  results,  once  having 
occurred  are  beyond  remedy,  and  all  the  expense  attached  to  that  lot 
of  materials  is  either  almost  a  lotal  loss  or  must  result  in  a  very  infe- 
rior product  that  yields  very  small  returns  to  either  the  employer  or 
workmen.   Yet  just  as  much  money  has  been  expended,  except  as  to  the 
wages  of  highly  skilled  labor;  just  as  much  hard  work  and  as  great 
skill  have  been  brought  into  requisition  in  producing  this  product, 
which  is  of  little  value  to  either  employer  or  skilled  w<frkmen,  as  had 
been  figured  on  by  investigators  of  the  business  as  surely  yielding  a 
class  of  product  thatr  would  give  a  handsome  profit  to  both.    And  so  is 
it  clear  through  the  whole  process.    The  business  is  subject  to  innumer- 
able accidents,  many  of  which  can  not  be  foreseen.    An  experienced 
manufacturer,  who  understands  his  business,  may  build  two  furnaces 
under  the  same  roof,  on  the  same  plan,  from  the  same  materials,  the 
work  done  by  the  same  mechanics,  and  the  two  furnaces  may  work 
very  diff'erently.    The  same  materials  and  the  same  fuel  will  not  pro- 
duce the  same  results  in  the  two  furnaces,  and  it  may  require  a  long 
series  of  experiments  and  the  making  of  a  great  deal  of  unprofitable 
product  before  they  can  be  got  to  working  right.    I  could  go  on  and 
enumerate  similar  causes  that  work. to  the  same  results  that  are  quite 
unavoidable,  but  which  arise  in  every  department  of  the  works,  and  all 
work  to  the  same  end — ^that  is,  to  the  disappointment  of  both  employer 
and  the  skilled  workman  and  the  destruction  of  the  faith  of  each  in 
the  figures  that  had  led  them  to  expect  different  results,  and,  blinded 
to  the  true  situation,  each  is  apt  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  only  suf- 
ferer, and  the  employer  says  he  suffers  from  paying  too  much  wages, 
the  worker  claiming  he  suffers  because  the  euiployer  absorbs  all  and 
leaves  him  nothing,  when  in  point  of  fact  they  are  both  victims  of  the 
same  accidents  that  they  each  ftiiled  to  make  proper  provision  for  in 
their  calculations  in  the  beginning.    But,  you  say,  what  has  this  to  do 
with  retaining  the  tariff? 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  a  very  few  minutes  I  will  try  to  show  its 
near  relation  to  the  subject.  I  desire  to  show  that  while,  should  tlie 
American  manufacturer  be  forced  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  product  to 
meet  the  lower  price  of  the  foreign  product  made  possible  by  inadequate 
protection,  his  only  recourse,  if  he  desires  to  continue  in  the  business, 
is  to  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  his  employes.  Yet  the  difference  ir 
wages  paid  here  and  abroad,  while  constituting  the  principal  point  o 
advantage  the  foreigner  has  over  him,  is  not  the  only  one.  As,  for  in 
stance,  the  window-glass  business  in  this  country  is  scattered  over  j 
vast  area  of  territory,  reaching  from  Massachusetts  to  different  point 
on  and  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  occupying  a  dozen  States,  and  i 
stijl  extending  westward  until  the  fires  wiU  shortly  be  lighted  in  tkx 
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State  of  Washington.  Ov^r  all  this  territory  there  is  strong  competitiou 
between  the  manufacturers,  and  while  the  American  market  is  the  best 
in  the  world,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  only  market  we 
can  look  to  for  the  consumption  of  our  product,  and,  for  causes  which 
will  appear  in  this  discussion,  must  necessarily  remain  so. 

On  the  other  hand  the  territory  in  which  the  glass  is  made  to  supply 
aU  other  markets  of  the  world  is  much  smaller.  England,  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Italy  supply  the  whole  of  the  markets  of  the 
world  except  the  American  market,  and  are  fondly  hoping  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  when  they  may  be  able  to  monopolize  that.  England 
with  her  colonies  in  which  she  has  the  advantage,  and  the  others  with 
aU  the  states  of  the  continent,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  strongest 
competition  between  them  would  be  in  the  American  market  which 
18  the  best  in  the  world,  and  having  such  a  diversity  of  markets  they 
are  relieved  of  much  inconvenience  met  with  here,  where  we  depend  on 
the  home  consumption  alone  and  are  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  in 
the  activity  of  our  own  market.  Not  only  so,  but  the  rapid  advance  in 
the  demands  of  the  American  market  as  to  the  sizes  and  qualities  used 
calls  for  more  care  in  the  business  and  the  use  of  the  best  and  most 
costly  materials  and  appliances  in  order  to  increase  the  percentage  of  the 
best  qualities  which  the  market  now  requires  and  to  meet  the  relative  de- 
cline in  the  demand  for  the  poorer  qualities  which  renders  them  even 
less  desirable  than  formerly,  while  in  foreign  countries  the  majority  of 
their  markets  are  as  an  important  part  of  our  home  market  was  until  re- 
cently, indifferent  as  to  the  quality  and  hence  afford  ample  market  for 
their  medium  and  poorer  qualities  so  that  they  can  use  a  lower  grade, 
and  hence  cheaper  materials,  even  if  the  product  in  the  aggregate  is 
much  jKMrer  in  quality  they  can  send  the  bulk  of  it  to  China,  India, 
Spain,  the  islands,  Canada,  and  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  select 
the  very  finest  to  bring  into  our  market  to  compete  with  us.  And  yet 
with  all  we  have  by  American  diligence  and  enterprise  been  enabled 
to  BO  advance  the  business  in  this  country  as  to  be  able  t'O  place  on  the 
market  at  prices  that  can  not  possibly  be  complained  of  glass  that  can 
not  be  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  caif  be  equaled  in  the  world,  the  state- 
ment of  the  importer  to  tlie  contrary  noth withstanding.  Not  only  have 
they  advantage  of  this  kind,  but  in  Belgium,  which  is  our  greatest  com- 
petitor (the  so-called  French  glass  coming  from  Belgium),  they  have  the 
advantage  of  mere  nominal  cost  of  transportation,  the  Government 
owning  the  railroads  and  carrying  all  goods  destined  for  export  to 
other  coantries,  to  the  point  of  shipment,  for  actual  cost  of  carrying, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  freight  of  this  character  (having  weight  with- 
out mnch  bulk)  is  sought  after  by  the  steamship  companies  and  is  fre- 
quently carried  at  mere  nominal  freight  charges  for  its  use  as  ballast. 
English  manufacturers  are  all  either  on  or  near  the  seaboard,  and  so 
far  as  cost  of  transportation  is  concerned  glass  can  be  laid  down  in  the 
New  York  market  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  from  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican factories,  and  can,  I  am  informed,  be  reshipped  to  points  in  the 
Western  market  cheaper  than  can  the  product  of  the  American  factories 
as  far  as  west  as  Pittsburg.  These  and  other  things  operate  against 
the  American  producer,  and  he  can- be  compensated  only  by  a  protect- 
ive tariff  to  plac^iim  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  these  particulars. 

And  now  we  come  toconsider  the  greater  disadvantage  the  American 
producer  labors  under  on  account  of  the  added  cost  of  production  by 
reason  of  the  great  additional  cost  of  labor.  It  must  be  mentioned 
that  all  materials,  except  perhaps  fuel,  are  cheaper  to  the  foreign  em- 
ployftr,  yet  all  the  cost  of  production,  aside  from  the  wages  of  labor, 
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according  to  the  most  careful  estimatjes  amonnting  to  only  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  it  is  easily  apparent  that  a  slight  difference 
in  the  remaining  85  per  cent  of  cost,  or  the  wages  of  htbor,  sinks  into 
insignificance  any  i>ossible  cheapening  of  the  imported  materials  by 
placing  them  on  the  free  list  as  so-called  raw  materials,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  would  discourage  the  development  of  the  production  of  said 
materials  in  this  country,  which  has  been  making  rapid  progress  of 
late. 

Now,  as  to  the  great  difference — ^the  great  necessary  difference,  in 
wages  paid  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  dwell  on  the  question  of  fact  as  to  the  difPerence  existing  nor  as 
to  the  extent  of  that  difference. 

There  are  so  many  elements  of  difference,  and  they  differ  so  in  char- 
acter in  different  places  abroad,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  reduce  it  to 
exact  figures;  besides,  on  account  of  the  many  accidents  to  which  the 
business  is  subject  in  this  country,  as  referred  to  above,  it  can  not  be 
stated  exactly  what  the  earnings  are  here.    That  is  to  say,  with  the 
men  working  in  all  the  factories  of  the  country  on  the  same  scale  of 
wages  and  doing  the  same  amount  of  work,  we  find  that  in  one  month, 
or  even  for  a  whole  blast,  the  men  in  some  fiietoiies  will  make  more 
than  in  others,  according  to  the  relative  degree  of  success  in  those 
works,  and  probably  the  next  month  or  the  next  year  the  relative  posi- 
tions as  to  amount  of  earnings  of  the  men  in  the  same  factories  will  be 
reversed.    This  is  because  the  skilled  workmen  are  paid,  not  only  on 
the  principle  of  piecework,  or  according  to  amount  produced,  but  their 
wages  are  also  rated  according  to  sizes  and  quality  produced,  the  size 
in  a  general  way  depending  on  the  quality.    I  will  say,  then,  that  the 
men  make  a  very  great  deal  more  in  this  country  than  they  do  in  for- 
eign countries.    Take  for  example  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor. 

The  average  of  the  American  workman  is  $834.85  per  year.    The 
Belgian  worjcman  makes  $478.40,  the  English  $424.94,  and  assominfr 
this  to  be  correct,  the  difference  of  cost  to  the  employer  is  much  greater 
according  to  amount  of  production  thto  would  appear  from  the  figures, 
inasmuch  as  in  England  the  employer  gets  the  advantage  of  having 
the  boys  bound  to  them  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  at  least  half  of 
which  time  they  do  the  work  of  a  journeyman  and  receive  for  it  appren- 
tice's wages  which  are  exceedingly  small,  while  the  American  boy  is 
allowed  to  receive  full  wages  as  soon  after  entering  the  trade  as  he 
can  fit  himself  to  fill  a  place.    Besides  the  wages  pretended  to  be  paid 
to  journeymen  in  England  are  deceitful  to  the  statistician  because  of  a 
system  of  fining  by  which  they  are  mulcted  of  a  large  portion  of  it  in 
many  cases. 

In  Belgium  they  work  twelve  months  in  the  year  and  seven  days  in 
the  week,  while  here  we  work  under  present  conditions  about  eight  and 
one-half  months,  and  on  account  of  climatic  and  other  conditions  we 
could  only  work  ten  months  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Precisely  the  same  methods  and  appliances  are  used  in  this  country 
as  are  used  abroad,  the  work  being  exclusively  hand  work;  yet  experi- 
ence proves,  and  has  clearly  demonstrated  in  this  business,  that  in  any 
department  of  manufacture  American  industry  and  inventive  genins 
will  accomplish  all  the  possibilities  in  point  of  quality  of  product  and 
economy  of  production,  while  American  aggressiveness  and  enterprise 
and  spirit  of  competition  will  guaranty  to  the  consumer  the  very  low-- 
est  possible  price  of  said  product.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this^ 
added  to  the  fact  that  under  the  present  tariff  the  foreigner  can  succesa- 
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folly  enter  onr  marlcets  and  farther  stimulate  this  spirit  of  competition, 
has  already  brought  window  glass  to  so  low  a  price  that  every  means 
of  cheapening  it,  and  at  the  same  time  prodaciDg  the  high  gi'ade  of 
quality  the  market  requires,  has  been  exhausted,  except  reducing  the 
wages  of  the  men,  so  that  this  committee,  if  contemplating  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff,  is  in  reality  discussing  the  propriety  of  reducing  our 
wages.  The  impression  has  been  made,  in  ways  and  for  purposes  which 
I  need  not  here  discuss,  that  window-glass  workers  make  very  large 
wages,  and  this  has  been  urged  by  some  as  a  reason  why  the  tariff 
ought  to  be  reduced,  because  to  continue  it  is  to  continue  to  our  people 
wages  that,  as  compared  with  other  workingmens'  wages,  are  unjustly 
high. 

The  people  who  think  and  talk  that  way  know  not  of  what  they 
speak.  I  have  returns  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  most  highly  skilled 
workmen  from  different  concerns,  which  cover  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  glass-making  districts  in  the  United  States.  These  reports  are 
taken  direct  from  the  actual  pay  rolls  of  the  companies,  and  are  all  duly 
sworn  to. 

Taking  the  sum  of  the  average  mouthy  wages  of  the  men  in  these 
different  factories  and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  factories  repre- 
sented we  find  the  average  to  be  for  the  time  worked  $95.12  per  month. 
This  is  not  a  strictly  accurate  average,  as'there  were  more  men  working 
in  some  of  the  works  than  others,  yet  it  is  approximately  correct. 
Now,  figuring  that  they  had  all  worked  the  full  working  time  of  a  year, 
or  ten  monies,  each  would  have  made  $951.12,  which,divided  into  twelve 
parts,  representing  the  number  of  months  this  must  be  distributed  in 
for  the  support  of  the  family,  we  find  it  to  be  $79.27.  This  represents, 
not  what  they  actually  received,  but  what  they  could  possibly  earn  if 
they  got  fuD  time  at  the  present  rate  of  wages.  It  is  true  we  make  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  than  men  in  some  other  crafts  do,  but  when  the 
loSt  time  is  considered,  even  the  necessary  lost  time  in  each  year,  it 
leaves  little  if  any  more  than  our  necessities  require. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  window-glass  workers  live  too  extrava- 
gantly, buying  more  of  the  more  costly  articles  of  food,  such  as  beef- 
steak, etc.,  than  their  neighbors.    They  need  to. 

Go  into  a  window-glass  works  and  see  them  work,  constantly  exercising 
all  the  strength  of  which  they  are  possessed,  and  this  in  the  midst  of 
almost  blistering  heat,  note  the  wonderful  draft  on  their  energies 
that  is  constantly  manifested  by  the  streams  of  perspiration  that  issue 
from  every  pore  of  their  skins,  and  you  will  agree  that  to  expect  them 
to  recuperate  this  rapidly  wasting  strength,  so  as  to  be  able  to  endure 
it  day  after  day  on  the  food  requisite  for  the  clerk  at  his  desk,  the 
salesman  in  the  store,  or  the  laborer  on  the  street,  is  scarcely  less 
reasonable  than  to  expect  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  heavy  draft 
horse  on  the  diet  of  the  goat  that  preys  on  the  empty  cans  and  refuse 
in  the  back  alley  and  vacant  lot.  We  want  better  wages  than  they  get 
abroad;  we  are  not  satisfied  to  have  our  wives  and  sisters  wheel  coal 
and  sand  in  tjie  factories;  we  desire  to  have  our  children  attend  school 
instead  of  working  before  they  have  even  the  elements  of  an  education, 
as  18  the  case  with  our  competitors  in  the  American  market  who  work 
abroad.  We  are  fiot  satisfied  to  live  in  houses  with  only  bare  flag  or 
cobble-stone  floors  as  many  of  them  have  to  do. 

To  talk  of  American  workingmen  working  and  living  as  they  do  in 
foreign  countries  is  un-American. 

It  IS  said  that  no  society  can  be  better  than  the  average  of  its  mem- 
beni;  can  we  then  hope  to  advance  our  civilization,  or  maintain  it,  if 
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we  introdace  a  system  to  degrade  the  most  namerous  class  of  its  mem- 
bers! Can  we  bope  to  maintain  a  free  Government  for  the  people,  by 
the  people,  if  we  destroy  the  spirit  of  individual  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  that  people.  The  degradation  of  the  masses  is  incompatible 
with  free  institutions  and  popular  government,  and  must  call  for  a 
multiplication  of  standing  armies  and  reformatory  institations. 

I  regret  to  have  taken  so  much  of  your  valuable  time,  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  but  I  am  conscious  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  thousands 
of  now  idle  workingmen,  with  their  families,  who  depend  on  this  indus- 
try for  a  living  are  looking  to  me  and  the  gentlemen  who  accompany  me 
to  place  this  matter  before  you  in  its  true  light,  and  to  plead  their  cause 
before  you,  so  as  that  you  will  be  led  to  concur  in  our  opinion,  and  request 
that  the  window-glass  business  be  left  at  least  the  already  inadequate 
protection  it  now  has,  for  we  are  to  a  man  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  you  are  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  very  life  of  the  business  in  this 
country,  and  are  the  keepers  of  their  hopes  for  success  in  their  life's 
avocation.  In  submitting  these  remarks  to  you  1  am  voicing  the  opin- 
ions of  all  who  appear  with  fiie  as  a  committee  of  the  Window  Glass 
Workers'  Association  of  America,  and  whose  names  are  appended. 

We  will  cheerfully  answer  any  questions  you  may  ask,  if  we  are  able 
to  do  so.    We  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  courtesy. 
BespectAiHy, 

John  P.  Ebeehabt,  President,  Pittshurgj  Fa. 

Simeon  F.  Putney,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

Jos.  EiaGiNS,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Ohas.  Bryant,  FindUy,  Ohio, 

JonN  A.  Kealy,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

A.  M.  Hammett,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

James  Campbell,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

GlQORGE  L.  Cake,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Committee  of  Window  Glass  Workers*  Association  of  America. 

Mr.  Ebebhart.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  or  any  other  statistician  to  determine  this  matter  accurately,  and 
1  only  assume  these  figures  to  be  correct,  and  will  argue  on  that  basis. 
I  had  not  anticipated  what  Mr.  Bodine  would  say  this  morning;  but  I 
think  his  statement  as  to  wages  is  approximately  correct. 

We  come  here  to-day  believing  that  we  are  right.  We  come  here 
believing  that  you  would  know  we  are  right  if  you  had  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  this  question  In  all  its  bearings.  There  is  no  body  of  peop^ 
on  the  earth  who  have  been  so  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  as 
the  window-glass  workers  of  this  country  have  been.  We  have  sub- 
mitted to  having  ourselves  talked  about  as  receiving  too  much  wages, 
and  everything  of  that  sort;  but  this  is  simply  a  question  of  business. 
We  desire  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  have  come  before  you  willing 
and  anxious  to  answer  every  question  that  you  may  ask  us,  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  the  matter. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  It  is  not  true  that  the  accidents  of  which  you  s]3eak 
in  this  business  are  inherent  in  business  everywhere? 

Mr.  Ebebhart.  I  only  gave  that  as  a  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  it  to  figures.  It  makes  the  figures  taken  from  other  countries 
just  as  erroneous  as  those  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Do  you  indorse  the  figures  given  by*Mr.  Bodine  t 

Mr.  Ebebhart.  We  indorse  them  as  being  perfectly  fair. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  I  understood  Mr.  Bodine  to  state  that  the  diSerence 
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in  wages  and  labor  cost  between  England  and  Belgium  was  the  same 
as  that  between  England  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  You  thoroughly  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.  He  followed  it  with  the  statement  that  because  of 
that  big  increase  the  Belgians  were  encroaching  upon  and  almost 
monopolizing  the  English  market. 

Mr.  Ebebhart.  Excuse  me,  but  you  misapprehended  him.  He  said 
that  after  all^hile  there  were  apparent  differences  in  wages,  they  were 
evened  up.  Wages  are  approximately  the  same  on  the  same  qualities 
of  goods.  A  great  deal  of  goods  have  been  imported  from  Belgium  ta 
England. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  For  what  is  your  association  formed  t 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  It  is  formed  for  the  elevation  of  its  members,  for, 
their  education  in  the  principles  of  American  citizenship,  as  well  as  for* 
the  purpose  of  protection  in  our  industry. 

Mr.  Tabsket.  On  what  do  you  look  with  most  apprehension  t 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  By  being  closely  bound  together  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  bring  to  bear  an  influence  that  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  our  busi- 
ness, and  from  time  to  time  resist  any  unjust  encroachments  from  our 
employers,  and  to  do  everything  that  goes  to  make  workingmen  more 
prosx>erous. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  One  of  the  principal  objects  is  to  prevent  encroach- 
ments by  the  reduction  of  wages  t 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  objects. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  You  And  a  necessity  for  organization  for  that  pur- 
pose! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Necessarily. 

Mr.  Tabsne  Y.  You  frequently  have  to  exercise  force  for  that  purpose  T 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  reasons  why.. 
We  realize,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  our  employers  are  only 
human;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  are  American  and  aggressive,  as 
are  Americans  of  every  kind;  and  that  when  they  are  crowded  by  the 
foreign  product  and  harassed  in  their  own  market  by  the  foreigners 
from  year  to  year,  as  they  have  been  through  the  latter  years  of  the 
business,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  would  protect  themselves  from 
ruin.  The  wages  of  the  men  in  their  factories  being  an  all-important 
flEictor  in  the  cost  of  production,  they  would  naturally  look  to  reduction 
in  that  line. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Does  not  that  sometimes  occur  when  it  is  not  the 
r^nlt  of  comx)etition  ? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  remember  that  we  were  reduced  in  wages  some- 
time after  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  1893;  and  it  is  the  only  reduc- 
tion of  w^ges  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Were  importations  heavier  at  that  time  than  they  are 
to-day  t 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  They  were  somewhat  heavier  at  that  time  than  at 
present. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Did  you  not  in  your  paper  state  to  the  contrary  t 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  No,  sir.  At  that  time  the  reduction  was  conceded 
because  our  organization  recognized  the  justice  of  it  on  account  of  this 
reduction  in  the  t^iriff. 

I  will  also  state  that  we  have  an  express  written  agreement  with  our 
employers  that  if  the  tariff  be  reduced  we  would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
reduction. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  As  to  the  figures  that  you  speak  about,  will  you  please 
give  them  again  for  1880 1 
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Mr.  Eberhart.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  the  amounts  are 
approximately  the  same.  For  the  four  years  ending  June  30, 1881,  or 
succeeding  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  imports  amounted  to  $6,000,- 
000:  nearly  three-fourths  more. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Please  explain  why  it  is  that  you  suspend  work  for  a 
couple  of  months  in  each  year. 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  will  try  to  do  so.  You  must  understand  that  the 
window-glass  work  is  more  arduous  than  anyone  not  actually  expe- 
rienced in  it  can  possibly  appreciate.  You  must  know  that  when  the 
heat  becomes  oppressive  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  men,  with  all 
their  excellent  food,  with  all  the  nice  beefsteak  they  can  get,  are  unable 
to  recuperate  sufficiently  to  dbntinue  the  performance  of  that  work. 
About  the  latter  part  of  June  the  men  are  completely  fagged  out,  and 
must  have  a  cessation  of  labor;  not  only  that,  but  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
cessive heat  used  in  the  works  it  is  rapidly  destructive  to  them,  and  it 
is  necessary  sometimes  to  place  these  works  in  working  order,  so  that 
stoppage  is  necessary.  While  that  acts  as  a  loss  to  the  workingmen, 
they  have  discussed  the  matter,  and  they  do  not  want  the  stoppage  to 
be  any  shorter. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.  Is  there  much  difference  between  the  climate  in  mid- 
summer in  Pittsburg  and  that  in  Belgium  t 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Experience  shows  that  while  the  difference  in  the 
heat  at  a. given  period  would  not  vary  so  much  in  their  climate,  still  it 
is  more  even  over  there,  and  it  does  not  come  on  so  suddenly  as  in  this   > 
country  to  "knock  us  out,"  if  you  will  excuse  a  glass-house  expression. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  In  what  department  of  the  glass-manufacturing 
business  are  you  engaged! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  am  not  engaged  in  glass  works,  but  am  president 
of  the  Iron  Workers'  Association.    My  trade  is  that  of  a  cutter. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Does  that  relate  to  window  glo^ssf 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  blowers,  cutters,  and  flatteners. 

Mr.  Breckinridgb.  Have  you  any  export  trade  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  None  that  I  know  of.  That  question  could  be  bet- 
ter answered  by  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  infer  from  the  trend  of  your  argument  that  it 
is  needless  for  us  to  hope  to  have  an  export  trade  in  window  glass? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  It  is  absolutely  needless  for  us  ever  to  hope  to  do 
that,  unless  the  working  people  of  foreign  countries  are  elevated  to  the 
status  of  ours.  We  have  other  things  to  overcome  besides  that  in  the 
matter  of  transportation.  • 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  applies  more  particularly  to  the  glass 
establishments  in  the  interior? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Our  glass-manufacturing  establishments  are  iti  the 
interior  principally.  It  has  been  found  that  the  most  advantageous 
localities  for  manufacturing  glass  are  considerable  distances  from  the 
seaboard,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  difference  that  has 
existed  between  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  at  former  times,  as 
well  as  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  could  not  answer  that  very  a-ccurately,  except  in 
this  way:  That  I  did  have  positive  knowledge  that  as  the  tariff  has 
been  reduced  the  cost  of  pi'oduction  in  foreign  countries  has  been 
reduced.  I  remember  that  in  1890,  when  what  is  known  as  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  was  passed,  immediately  after  it  was  known  that  it  would  ^o 
into  effect  notices*  were  posted  in  the  works  in  express  terms :  "^We 
will  enforce  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  our  works  to  meet  the  advance 
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in  the  tariff  on  account  of  the  McKinley  bill."  That  is  one  of  the 
instances.  When  the  development  occurred  in  this  business  in  this 
country  and  manu&cturers  had  taken  every  effort  to  improve  their 
works  and  to  cheapen  the  article,  and  when  there  had  been  over  there 
reductions  made  in  order  to  increase  their  ability  to  sell  glass  they 
made  an  aggregate  reduction  of  20  per  cent  after  the  passage  of  that 
bin. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidoe.  When  the  tariff  was  advanced  by  the  passage 
of  the  McKinley  bUl  did  you  find  foreign  competition  in  the  interior 
as  well  as  on  the  seaboard  f 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Yes,  sir;  but  of  course  not  to  the  same  extent.  I 
know  something  about  the  business  farther  back  than  my  personal 
reooUection  will  go. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidoe.  So  far  as  yon  know  the  American  producers 
require  as  much  protection  now  as  they  ever  did! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckiubidoe.  You  see  no  hope  of  establishing  an  export 
trade  f 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  No,  sir;  unless  conditions  greatly  change  in  foreign 
ooonMes.  It  will  never  be  possible  unless  some  great  revolution  is 
made  in  the  business  whereby  machinery  can  be  used  to  produce  glass 
still  cheaper  than  it  can  be  produc^ed"  in  foreign  countries.  It  will 
never  come  about  so  long  as  American  workingmen  have  a  right  to 
work  and  live  as  American  citizens. 

Mr.  BBEOKDCBiBaB.  And,  so  &r  as  I  see,  it  will  never  be  possible  for 
American  manufacturers  to  establish  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  sup- 
ply this  country  without  the  rates  of  protection  remaining  substan- 
tially as  we  have  them  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  £iBEBHABT.  We  always  will  have  to  accept  ideas  of  certain 
cranks  in  this  country  who  are  determined  to  have  anything  that  is 
imported;  but  we  think  the  time  ought  to  come  ^hen  we  will  have  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  home  market  than  we  have  ever  had 
before. 

Mr.  Bbeckhtbidge.  My  question  was  as  to  whether  you  could  fore- 
see any  possibility  of  being  able  to  supply  our  market  without  sub- 
stantially the  same  rate  of  protection  that  the  glass  manufacturers 
have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  will  say  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  wonderf[iI  advancement  in  this  country  by  manufacturers  in  the 
introduction  of  the  continuous-tank  system,  and  so  on.  The  manu- 
ftcturers  in  this  country  have  been  very  ambitious  to  get  the  very  best 
m^hods  and  the  very  best  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  product. 
This  may  continue,  and  the  time  may  come  when  we  will  not  need  so 
much  protection.  Although  Mr.  Bodine  stated  this  was  no  longer  an 
infiint  industry,  for  it  has  been  in  existence  a  long  while,  yet  it  is 
struggling  as  much  to-day  as  it  ever  has.  For  instance,  in  the  Western 
country  we  discovered  natural  gas  to  be  a  very  good  fuel  with  which  to 
make  glass.  Everybody  went  into  this  and  it  has  begun  to  react  now. 
It  most  be  so,  and  I  believe  that  to-day,  so  far  as  actual  results  are  con- 
cerned, taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have 
pNHIted  by  this  fueL  It  has  caused  a  wonderful  advancement  in  that 
business  in  this  country,  because  it  has  stimulated  manufacturers  to  the 
iutiotkiction  of  otiier  new  methods  of  manufacturing  fuel  that  will  pro- 
duce a  fiuOT  quality  of  glass.  For  instance,  in  one  mill  Mr.  Chambers 
is  erecting  an  apparatus  to  make  his  own  gas,  without  tlie  hope  of  using 
natural  ga&    Other  manufacturers  are  manufacturing  gas  from  coal, 
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not  because  it  is  clieaper,  but  because  tliere  was  a  necessity  for  a  gas 
of  transcendent  power  that  will  justify  them.  Mr.  Chambers  told  me 
that  he  could  not  pat  in  an  expensive  plant  were  it  not  to  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Breokinbidge.  I  infer  from  what  you  say  about  natural  gas 
and  other  things  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  has  not  been  in- 
creased t 

Mr.  EBEBHA.BT.  I  really  believe  that  during  the  time  of  this  wonder- 
ful development  prices  have  declined. 

Mr.  Bbeokinridg-e.  Do  you  know  the  difference  in  the  selling  price 
of  window  glass  in  this  country  and  that  abroad! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  In  this  country? 

Mr.  BBEGKiNBiDaE.  Yes,  sir;  or  in  the  foreign  market — say  the  price 
to  the  jobbers. 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  do  not,  sir.    That  is  not  exactly  in  my  department 
of  the  business.    My  best  information  is  that  glass  is  sold  in  foreign 
countries  so  low  that,  even  with  all  our  advantages,  we  do  not  see  how  ' 
they  can  do  it.    We  know  that  it  sold  so  low  as  to  force  our  prices  down 
to  a  low  notch. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  the  McKin- 
ley  bUl  was  passed  there  was  a  reduction  of  wages  in  tiie  glass  business  . 
in  Belgium  t 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibjsian.  Have  they  trades  unions  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  believe  they  have  a  sort  of  union  over  there. 

The  Chaibman.  And  yet  their  union  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  wages! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  were  able  to  hold  on 
long  enough. 

The  Chaibman.  In  some  lines  of  occupation  they  have  international 
unions.    Is  there  such  a  thing  in  your  trade! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  No,  sir;  we  have  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  Chaibman.  There  was  no  corresponding  increase  of  wages  on 
this  side  of  the  water  because  of  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  glass  manufactui^ers  who  employ  non- 
union labor  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Not  one. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  a  pretty  good  organization  ! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  There  is  no  window-glass  manufacturer  in  this  coun- 
try who  runs  nonunion  works.  If  a  manufacturer  should  be  short  of  a 
man  and  the  union  could  not  supply  one  we  never  stand  in  the  way 
of  that  man's  services.  We  would  allow  him  to  be  employed  on  tlie 
same  terms  as  our  own  men  are. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  glass-blowers  in  the  country  f 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  There  has  been  such  a  thing  known. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  an  American  boy  learning 
this  trade! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  entering  the 
trade! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  If  there  is  any  such  thing  anywhere  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  not  your  union  regulate  the  number  of  appren- 
tices! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  who  shall  be  apprentices! 
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Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  think  I  can  give 
joa  better  information  by  reading  the  laws  of  our  organization  on  that 
subject.  I  am  anxious  to  have  this  thoroughly  understood.  Our  law 
reads  that  gatherers  shall  be  10  per  cent;  cutters,  4  per  cent;  and  flat- 
teners  4  per  cent.  When,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  necessary, 
the  proportion  of  cutters  can  be  raised  to  20  per  cent  and  that  of  flat- 
teners  to  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  the  number 
of  workmen  T 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Tes,  sir.  I  desire  to  explain  that.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  natural  gas,  this  number  of  apprentices  related  to 
the  number  of  workingmen;  so  that  always  an  ample  number  of  young 
men  could  enter  the  trade.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  places  being 
vacant.  Natural  gas  was  discovered,  and  there  was  an  abnormal 
growth  in  the  business.  We  increased  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
the  quarries.  Every  man  who  is  an  American  citizen,  and  who  has 
been  in  the  trade  a  sufflcient  length  of  time  and  is  capable  'Qf  taking 
care  of  an  apprentice,  has  the  right  to  take  his  son  or  brother  outside 
of  this  percentage.  We  make  a  sufficient  provision  for  apprentices  to 
supply  the  demand.  In  order  to  do  that  we  not  only  relax  the  laws  so 
that  we  can  get  a  boy  into  the  trade,  but  we  advance  him  as  &st  as 
liossible  in  order  to  assist  him  in  becoming  a  workman  in  six  months, 
if  possible,  in  order  to  make  room  for  another  apprentice.  There  was 
an  impression  among  the  manufacturers  for  several  years,  because  the. 
business  was  growing  so  fast,  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  getting 
apprentices.  My  impression  was  that  there  were  boys  enough,  and  I 
thought  I  understood  the  business  better.  We  took  all  the  apprentices 
that  it  was  possible  to  take.  This  year  we  have  received  notice  from 
the  manufacturers  that  they  do  not  want  so  many  boys  next  year. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  manufacturers,  when  the  time  came  to 
arrange  the  scale  for  the  year,  said  nothing  about  the  number  of 
apprentices;  and  this  year  they  have  informed  us  in  express  terms 
that  they  do  not  ask  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  increased. 

Our  law  says  that  no  apprentiship  shall  be  granted  to  any  one  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Is  not  that  equitable? 
An  a[)prentice  must  have  a  good  moral  character,  and  be  able  to  read 
and  write.  The  law  also  says  that  a  father  or  brother,  being  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  in  good  standing,  may  be  allowed  to  take  a 
son  or  brother  as  an  apprentice.  The  son  of  a  decea-sed  father  has  the 
pri\ilege  of  entering  the  trade,  provided  said  father  was  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death.  So,  you  «ee  we  are  Ameri- 
cans in  our  rules  and  laws.  Section  15  says  that  in  any  one  of  the 
four  trades  where  apprentices  are  received,  no  money  shall  be  paid  for 
such  apprentices,  and  it  Axes  a  flne  of  from  $5  to  $50,  and  th^  party  is 
liable  to  be  expelled,  who  violates  this  law.  We  are  no  enemies  of  the 
American  boy.    That  belief  is  a  great  misapprehension. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  should  state  the  fact  that  the  trade  of 
blower  is  usually  grown  from  that  of  gatherer,  and  that  every  gatherer 
who  works  in  the  business  has  always  the  right  to  advance  himself,  so 
that  we  have  a  constant  stream  pouring  in  as  fast  as  the  capacity  of 
the  works  will  take  them. 

The  Chaibhan.  Speaking  of  the  character  of  the  work,  has  there 
been  a  shortening  of  life  among  the  workingmen  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Ebeshart.  It  has  been  found  that  it  is  a  very  heavy  drafh  on 
any  man's  vitality,  and  that  any  man  who  works  at  the  trade,  unless 
be'is  extraordinarily  strong^  would  not  live  as  long  as  a  man  engaged 
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in  other  ayocations  of  life.  There  have  been  men  who  worked  nntil 
they  were  comparatively  old.  I  remember  one  instance  where  a  man 
who  was  thought  to  be  so  old  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wonder.'  I 
have  seen  him  tottering  on  the  street;  but  when  I  came  to  inquire  as  to 
his  age,  I  found  he  was  not  such  an  old  man  after  all.  He  was  consid- 
ered old  because  he  was  a  glass- worker.  I  think  the  time  of  service  is 
greatly  shortened  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  work. 

Since  I  came  to  Washington  to  meet  this  committee  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  secretary  in  the  office  at  Pittsburg  in  relation  to  a  man  for 
whom  I  had  procured  work;  but  I  iinderstand  that  he  has  not  been 
accepted  because  he  was  thought  to  be  too  old.  That  man  is  as  vigor- 
ous as  any  iftan  in  this  room  to-day.  I  had  made  a  i)ositive  arrange- 
ment for  a  place  for  him.  After  a  man  gets  too  old  for  the  business  he 
is  relegated  to  idleness^  or  has  to  take  up  common  labor  or  go  to  the 
poorhouse. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  something  said  in  the  papers  about  glass- 
blowers  being  imported  in  Pennsylvania.    Was  there  any  truth  in  that! 

Mr.  Eberhabt.  We  were  never  able  to  prove  it  in  court. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  make  out  a  case  in  court? 

Mr.  Eberhabt.  There  was  a  failure  to  get  sufficient  evidence  to  have  • 
the  case  recognized  in  court  as  a  case — it  was  such  an  utter  failure. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  fact  that  workingmen 
live  better  and  have  shorter  hours  makes  their  labor  any  more  efficient 
during  the  time  they  do  work! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  Belgium  they  work  Sundays  as  well  as  other  days^ 
and  have  no  vacations  in  the  summer? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Does  that  tell  upon  the  constitution  or  render  their  work 
less  valuable  to  the  employer? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  will  have  to  answer  that  question  a  little  at  length. 
The  conditions  are  so  different  over  there  that  it  is  hard  to  understand 
all  thes^  things.  I  can  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  state  it;  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  in  Belgium  they  have  created  a  surplus  of  workingmen, 
and  if  a  man  gets  played  out  he  can  be  replaced  and  the  place  be  kept 
still  going. 

When  you  speak  of  works  running,  they  refer  more  to  the  place  than 
to  the  man.  If  a  man  becomes  disabled  tiie  place  goes  on,  because  the 
women  and  children  keep  on  working,  and  can  manage  to  eke  out  a 
sort  of  existence. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  what  the  hours  are  over  there? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  No,  sir;  except  this,  that  in  a  contiiiuous tank  they 
have  to  work  three  sets  of  men  in  twenty- four  hours. 

Mr.  BAyan.  Over  there,  as  well  as  here? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  they  work  eight  hours  a  day  each? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Bryan.  When  you  are  giving  the  comparative  wages,  do  you 
mean  the  wages  for  each  man,  or  the  wages  that  go  to  each  placed 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  am  glad  you  make  that  point.  When  statisticians 
go  to  get  statistics  they  get  the  wages  of  the  men.  A  man  is  working 
in  a  glassworks,  and  it  is  always  known  as  a  certain  place.  Thi 
blower  in  the  place  gets  the  bill.  It  is  called  his  place.  The  bill  h 
made  out  to  that  man,  no  matter  if  he  were  off  three  or  four  weeks 
unless  discharged,  or  he  surrenders  the  place  permanently.    The  vroc\ 
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would  be  credited  to  that  man.  When  statistics  are  made  np,  there  is 
no  allowance  for  sickness  or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  statistics 
appear  according  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  man  working  in  that  certain 
place. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Is  that  true  in  this  conntry? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  was  speaking  particularly  of  this  country.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  sam6  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  by  which  you  can  speak 
intdligently  on  this  subject  of  the  labor  cost  of  making  a  particular 
piece  of  glass,  or  do  you  base  your  opinion  entirely  upon  the  relatiye 
wages  paidt 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  could  by  a  short  calculation  givfe  you  what  the 
wages  of  our  four  trades  would  be  on  a  particular  box  of  glass.  Then 
we  would  have  to  figure  on  estimates  as  to  the  percentage  of  this  to 
the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Is  it  x>ossible  for  a  manufacturer  to  take  a  box  of  glass 
and  figure  out  just  what  it  cost  to  produce  that  box  of  glass  and  put 
it  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Ebkbhabt.  It  is  possible  to  figure  close  to  it,  but  it  could  not 
be  done  exactly.  We  can  calculate  that  so  much  glass  can  be  made 
out  of  so  many  x>ounds  of  soda-ash,  sand,  etc. — that  it  is  in  that  mate- 
rial to  do  it.  But  we  can  not  calculate  whether  a  pot  is  liable  to  break 
and  the  glass  nin  into  the  cellar  and  become  a  total  loss. 

Mr.  Bbyak.  a  man  who  calculates  must  take  those  things  into  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Yes,  sir;  there  may  be  a  general  average  of  such 
damages,  and  then  he  might  meet  a  loss  which  would  bankrupt  him. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  There  is  nothing  in  this  country  to  make  it  more  risky 
than  in  other  countries;  it  is  possible  for  a  business  man  to  compute 
the  cost  here  as  weil  as  the  cost  there,  of  such  accidents? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  believe  it  is  more  risky  here  than  there,  because 
there  are  so  many  of  these  things.  If  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  lose 
by  such  damages,  they  will  cost  him  so  much  more  here  than  on  the  there 
side.  Another  thing  is  that  in  the  old  country  the  melting  tank  is  not 
so  much  of  a  loss  when  the  productis  compared.  It  turns  out  often 
to  be  unfit  for  the  market  in  this  country;  but  in  that  country  they  can 
go  ahead  and  work  it  up  again,  and  ship  it  here  and  there  to  points 
where  quality  is  not  required.  Such  glass  in  this  country  would  have 
to  be  dipped  out  and  melted  over  again.  Last  year  several  tanks  had 
to  be  emptied  of  glass  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  I  understand,  then,  that  your  estimate  of  the  cost  in 
this  country  and  the  cost  abroad  is  based  upon  wages  paid  and  not 
necessarily  upon  the  cost  of  the  article  produced? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  The  wages  are  such  an  immensely  large  fe>ctor  in  it 
(that  difference  being  85  per  cent  of  the  total  cost)  that  they  go  far 
toward  making  the  difference  in  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  However  much  you  may  argue  that  subject,  the  fact 
remains  that  your  estimate  is  based  upon  the  wages  paid  and  not  ux>on 
investigation  made  of  the  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Not  altogether.  We  have  sent  men  to  Belgium  and 
England  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  these  estimates  are  the  out- 
come of  those  investigations  as  near  as  we  could  get  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  them  accurate  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  places. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Ton  simply  give  the  figui*es  as  to  the  wages  and  aoii  as 
to  cost  of  a  particular  piece  or  quantity  of  glass. 
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Mr.  Eberhart.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  fignres  of  wages  in 
other  countries.  I  only  qaote  from  the  report  of  the  CommissioQer  of 
Labor^  which  we  can  only  assame  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  believe  you  stated  that,  counting  the  time  the  men 
did  not  work,  it  would  make  a  little  less  than  $79  per  mouth  for  their 
wages? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  took  my  fignres  from  a  large  number  of  works  in 
the  countries  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  companies. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  figures  you  give  are  not  actually  figures,  but  merely 
prophecies  f 

Mr.  Eberhart.  They  are  the  average  rate  the  men  worked  for  this 
year. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  you  give  us  the  actual  amount  for  each  man.  Would 
it  fall  short  of  $79! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Eeally,  I  have  not  figured  that  out. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Would  it  be  more  than  $60! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  It  would  be  more  than  $60. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Would  it  be  $70! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Well,  you  are  asking  me  to  guess  at  something. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Give  your  best  judgment. 

Mr.  Eberhart.  It  would  be  over  $60. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  really  believe  that  a  reduction  of  the  tarifi 

would  reduce  your  wages  by  reducing  the  price  of  glass  in  this  country! 

,    Mr.  Eberhart.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  tariff 

were  reduced  we  would  have  to  meet  that  reduction  in  a  reduction  of 

wages. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Because  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  glass! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  other  words,  you  argue  that  the  price  of  glass  in 
this  country  is  maintained  at  a  higher  point  because  of  the  tarifi  than 
it  would  be  without  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  do  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  would 
enable  the  foreign  manufacttirers  to  sell  their  glass  here  and  it  would 
cheapen  it.  I  think  that  the  maintenance  of  the  tariff  has  developed 
the  industry  in  this  country,  and  will  continue  to  develop  it  until  glass 
sells  for  a  lower  price  than  it  otherwise  would  if  such  development  had 
not  taken  place. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  glass  business  is  an  old  one,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  It  is  pretty  old. 

Mr.  Bryan.  We  had  about  the  same  amount  produced  in  this  conn- 
try  before  as  we  have  had  under  the  McKiuley  bill.  Is  not  that  largely 
true! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  What  was  the  Walker  tariff! 

Mr.  Bryan.  It  was  a  so-called  free-trade  tariff. 

Mr.  Eberhart.  At  that  time  the  window- glass  business  was  circum- 
scribed in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  we  not  manufacture  about  as  much  as  we  do  now 
at  about  the  same  price! 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Clay  said,  in  1832,  that  window  glass  was  selling  at 
$3.75  perf  hundred  feet.  That  was  over  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  devel- 
opment has  not  brought  a  great  reduction  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  1832  8  by  10  was  the  best 
glass  there  was,  and  it  was  about  the  highest  glass  that  came  into  the 
market.  Kow  we  have  8  by  10  simply  a  drug  on  the  market.  It  is 
only  sold  now  with  other  glass. 
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Mr.  Bbtan."  So  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  twof 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  It  would  hardly  be  a  fair  comparison.  In  1832  the 
window-glass  business  in  this  country  was  very  small. 

Mr.  Bryan.  At  that  time  Mr.  Clay  was  bragging  about  how  it  had 
grown. 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Since  that  time  it  has  probably  grown  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  I  think  it  was  said  this  morning  that  the  price  was  $1.50 
for  50  feet  in  a  box. 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  It  has  been  suggested  that  at  that  time  it  would 
have  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to  have  got  that  glass  to  the 
market.  For  instance,  the  industry  in  western  Pennsylvania  at  that 
time  was  in  the  backwoods,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  was  very 
excessive. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  With  that  geographical  protection  the  protection  was 
greater  than  it  is  now? 

Mr  Ebebhabt.  It  could  not  be  gotten  to  market. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Mr.  Clay  in  his  si)eech  did  not  go  into  details,  but 
simply  mentioned  it  as  an  industry.  You  have  stated  that  you  did  not 
see  in  future  how  we  will  be  able  to  import  much  glass  in  competition 
with  other  countries,  for  many  years  to  come,  without  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  can  not  see  it.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  keep 
on  developing,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  that  end. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Tour  defense  of  the  tariff  is  that  it  pays  us  as  a  country 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  glass  at  a  higher  price  in  this  country 
than  it  can  be  bought  for  abroad? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  advocate  a  tariff  on  glass  &om  a  little  narrower 
standpoint  than  that  even. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  That  is  narrow. 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  think  protection  gives  an  opportunity  of  manu- 
facturing here  and  employing  men  at  good  wages. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  But  suppose,  to  give  those  men  good  wages,  it  is  neces- 
Bary  for  some  people  in  this  country  to  pay  more  for  the  glass,  you 
would  still  defend  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  But  I  contend  that  this  very  system  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  America  and  given  the  people  good  wages  has  also, 
by  developing  the  business,  not  only  as  to  the  methods  of  manufacture, 
but  also  as  to  localities  the  Inost  advantageous,  develox)ed  the  busi- 
ne88  and  cheapened  the  article  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Can  competition  reduce  the  price  of  an  article  except 
where  it  is  exorbitant? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  You  know  that  in  every  department  of  human 
activity  we  always  figure  on  a  profit  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the 
business  done.  Now.  the  time  was  when  the  business  was  done  in  a 
small  way,  and  the  individual  profit  would  necessarily  be  greater  where 
the  product  is  made  in  enormous  works.  Men  can  afford  to  sell  for  a 
less  profit  when  they  do  a  large  business,  and  in  the  aggregate  get  a 
fair  income. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Ton  think  doing  business  on  a  large  scale  will  lessen 
the  cost? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Suppose  that  (conceding  it  for  the  sake  of  the  argument) 
this  indnstiy  can  not  be  kept  up  without  this  tariff,  would  you  still 
defend  the  collection  indirectly  by  the  Government  of  a  higher  price 
from  the  people  to  pay  tiie  manufacturers  in  order  that  you  shall  get 
more? 

IH IL 
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Mr.  Ebbrhart.  If  you  will  come  with  me  out  into  the  State  of 
Indiaua  I  will  show  you  there  where  this  business  has  developed  more 
rapidly  than  it  has  in  any  other  portion  of  this  country;  and  I  also  will 
show  you  where  it  has  employed  labor  and  where  cities  have  been  built 
in  that  section,  and  where  people  have  bought  glass  to  put  in  their 
houses;  audi  can  show  their  ability  in  building  those  houses  has  been 
infinitely  increased  by  this  system.  In  that  section  cities  have  sprung 
up  like  mushrooms.  Substantial  towns  have  been  built;  and  if  you 
figure  it  down  it  will  be  an  infinitesimal  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
whole  people  and  in  their  ability  to  buy. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  your  theory  is  that  the  direct  benefit  goes  back 
indirectly  to  all  the  people  who  pay  itf 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Very  much  multiplied. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  little  direct  benefit  which  you  get  is  multiplied 
before  it  goes  back  to  the  people  who  pay  itf 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir;  through  those  and  others. 

The  Ghairioan.  In  the  average  earnings,  do  you  include  the  un- 
skilled along  with  the  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  average  in  the  skilled  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  for  a  skilled  blower  to  make  that  x>6r 
diem  wages? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir.  They  do  not  make  such  large  wages  per 
annum.    It  will  depend  upon  quite  a  number  of  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  maximum  for  a  skilled  blower 
of  double  thickness? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  That  would  be  very  hard  to  state,  owing  to  the  con- 
ditions. There  are  men  in  the  country  in  the  industry  to-day  that  I 
have  in  mind  who  can  make  very  large  wages  at  times,  when  they  have 
hours  and  glass  fit  for  making  extra  large  sizes.  They  are  strong  men 
and  highly  skilled.  At  the  same  time  they  are  dragging  themselves 
out  and  becoming  old  men  before  their  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  instances  where  men  have  made  S25 
to  $30  a  day. 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  continued  to  do  it  for  a 
whole  settlement  through.  There  have  been  manufacturers  who  have 
built  works — and  especially  has  this  been  the  case  where  workmen  were 
scarce  and  where  there  was  a  rivalry  between  companies — ^there  have 
been  times  when  there  would  be  rivalry  as  to  reputation  of  the  amount 
of  production;  during  those  times  they  have  allowed  some  of  the 
blowers,  who  were  strong  enough,  to  work  on  their  very  highest-priced 
sizes,  whether  they  had  orders  or  not;  and  they  even  allowed  glass  to 
go  into  those  orders  at  extra  price  of  wages,  when  it  was  hardly  fit  to 
go  into  it,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  a  blower  made  so  much 
in  a  settlement.  It  goes  out  to  the  men  that  they  are  doing  a  good 
business  at  such  and  such  works.  That  has  been  done  in  some  in- 
stances. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  I  imagine  that  in  the  American  trade  the 
tariff  is  the  most  efferctive  agency? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  I  think  I  can  assure  you  of  this,  that  if  you  will  con- 
tinue the  system  you  can  safely  leave  the  question  of  prosperity  to  us, 
for  we  will  get  our  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  you  are  not  afraid  of  not  getting  your  share? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  we  strike  down  the  manufacturer  you  will  sufler? 

Mr.  Eberhart.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  take  away  his  abiUty  to  pay.  You 
can  not  squeeze  blood  out  of  a  turnip. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Your  organization  was  as  strong  in  1883  as  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Ebbrhabt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  could  not  prevent  a  reduction  in  1883! 

Mr.  Ebe&habt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DalzeIiL..  Suppose  tbe  tarift'  were  lowered  to  the  extent  of  driv- 
ing out  home  competition,  do  you  suppose  the  foreign  manufacturers 
would  give  us  glass  at  the  same  price  it  is  now! 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  There  is  no  question  but  what  prices  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  think  it  would  put  up  wages  over  there. 
They  put  down  wages  over  there  when  we  raised  the  tariff^  and  do  you 
not  imagine  that  the  workingmen  would  compel  them  to  put  it  up? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  The  workingmen  over  there  are  just  where  a  work- 
ingman  in  this  country  will  be  if  protection  is  abolished.  They  have 
not  even  the  power  to  combine,  and  so  unite  their  strength. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  had  labor  unions 
over  there? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  We  have  tried  to  assist  them  to  an  effective  union 
and  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  assisting  them,  besides  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  labor. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  have  spent  money  assisting  them? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  Yes,  sir,*  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  BuBBOws.  You  say  window  glass  was  never  so  cheap  as  it  is  to- 
day? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  It  is  my  belief  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
window  glass  was  selling  so  cheap  as  to-day.  This  is  the  best  informa- 
tion I  have. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Then  our  people  are  suffering  who  bay  glass  for  a 
less  price  than  they  have  ever  been  able  to  buyit  for  before? 

Mr.  Ebebhabt.  It  is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  the 
manufacturers  who  have  any  glass  on  hand  will  not  sell  it,  because  the 
X>eopIe  who  want  it  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it. 

8TATB1CE1IT  OF  KB.  PHILLIPS. 

Mr.  Phillips  read  a  paper  as  follows: 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  September  6, 180S, 
Hon.  T.  W.  PmiiUPS  and  M.  8.  Quay  : 

Dbar  Sibs:  We,  the  window-glass  workers  and  members  of  local  assembly  No.  300, 
K.  of  L.,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  4tli  day  of  September,  unanimously  resolved  that, 
Whereas  it  is  apparent  that  Congress  is  about  to  revise  the  tariff  on  window  glass ; 
and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  window  glass  means  a  reduc- 
tion in  our  wages;  therefore,  be  it 

Bet&lvedj  That  we  req[uest  that  you  as  our  representatives  in  Congress  and  Senate 
do  protest  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  window-glass 
workers  of  United  States  thac  no  reduction  be  made  in  the  tariff  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  window  glass. 

Clark  E.  Gleason. 
Alpronsb  W.  Reynolds. 
Horace  B.  Clark. 
Willlam  D.  Camp. 
H.  8.  Haines. 
R.  C.  Videon. 
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GERMAN  MIRROR  PliATES. 

(Paragnph  118.) 
8KA.TEKEHT  OF  MB.  ALFBED  BL17M,  OF  12  FIB8T  STBEET,  ITEW  YOBX. 

Wednesday,  September  13^  1893. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  Our  busi- 
ness is  that  of  importing  plate  glass  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing mirror  plates.    About  90  per  cent  of  the  glass  which  we  import,  or 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  business  which  we  do  on  plate  ^lass  is  on 
sizes  as  you  mentioned,  24  by  30  and  below.    The  only  reasons  we  import 
these  sizes  is  on  account  of  the  American  factories  refusing  to  take 
orders  for  these  sizes,  or  in  other  words,  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  stated,  he 
does  not  manufacture  any  small  glass  at  all.    They  manufacture  very 
large  sheets  and  the  breakages  or  defective  parts  or  pieces  that  are 
left  of  large  plates  are  cut  up  and  sold  in  that  way.    The  principal 
object  of  my  being  here  is  due  to  the  fact  we  bring  in  German  looking- 
glasses.    That  is  entirely  a  product  of  a  foreign  nation.    We  are  in- 
formed that  there  is  to  be  a  change  on  that  article,  and  the  duty  is  to 
be  either  reduced  or  taken  off  so  as  to  make  practically  no  duty  on  it 
at  all,  which,  of  course,  materially  alfects  our  business.    For  my  part 
I  can  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  duty  on  glass  under  10  feet, 
that  is,  plate  glass,  and  I  think  that  the  duty  over  10  square  feet,  that 
is,  50  cents  a  square  foot,  is  a  very  high  duty,  and  I  do  not  consider 
that  duty  right  and  necessary  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer. 
I  am  not  a  manufacturer  of  plate  glass,  I  will  tell  you  that. 

Mr.DAiiZELL.  You  are  only  interested  in  those  two  sizes! 

Mr.  Blum.  I  am  interested  in  all  sizes,  large  and  small;  we  import 
all  sizes. 

Th^  Chairman.  Ton  are  an  importer,  consumer,  and  seller! 

Mr.  Blum.  We  manufaeture  mirror  plates. 

The  Qhairman.  You  sell  to  furniture  factories! 

Mr.  Blum.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Gear.  Where  do  you  make  them! 

Mr.  Blum.  Number  12  First  street,  Xew  York. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  sizes  you  have 
been  importing! 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  mentioned  by  one  of  your  committee, 
by  the  gentleman  at  the  end;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Those  are  the  sizes  you  have  been  importing! 

Mr.  Blum.  We  have  been  importing  all  sizes,  but  1  am  speaking 
about  the  bulk  of  our  importations,  which  have  been  sizes  up  to  and 
including  5  square  feet,  which  is  24  by  30;  I  should  think  that  was  90 
per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Only  10  per  cent  of  your  imports  were  sizes  above 
that! 

Mr.  Blum.  On  account  of  this  duty,  yes,  sir. 
j  Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  use  any  American  glass  for  your  mirrors  f 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir;  occasionally. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  equal  to  the  other! 

Mr.  Blum.  Some  is,  yes,  sir;  but  all  glass  does  not  run  uniform. 
One  shipment  may  be  of  a  very  fine  quality  and  flie  next  may  not  be 
equal  to  it,  or  may  be  superior  to  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  does  the  cost  of  our  glass  compare,  with  the  duty 
added,  to  the  foreign  articles  of  equal  quality  and  grade! 
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Mr.  Bli^t.  The  quality  is  about  equal. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  not  much  choice,  then,  whether  you  buy  home 
or  abroad! 

Mr.  Blum.  You  can  not  buy  at  home;  they  will  not  sell  to  you  here. 
They  will  not  take  any  large  order  for  a  big  shipment.  That  has  been 
onr  experience.  In  fact  no  factory  which  manufactures  here  an  article 
we  could  use  for  onr  business  will  take  any  orders  from  any  of  the 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  this  business  of  yours  of  silvering  plate  glass  an 
extensive  industry  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Blum.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  greater  than  the  man- 
ufacture of  plate  glass  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  when  you  get  beyond  5  feet  you  find 
the  tariff  prohibitory! 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  duty  on  plate  glass,  say  24  by  60, 
that  is  exactly  10  feet  square,  is  $2.54»  a  plate.  When  you  go  above 
that  size  the  duty  jumps  to  50  cents  a  square  foot. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass 
OfD  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Blum.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  no  experience  across  the  water! 

Mr.  Blum.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  "What  did  you  say  your  business  was! 

Mr.  Blum.  We  are  manufacturers  of  mirror  plate,  imx)orting  plate 
glass  for  that  purpose;  that  is,  the  plate  glass  which  we  import  we 
use  for  the  manufacturing  only. 

Mr.  BuBROWB.  Do  you  silver  it! 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir;  bevel  and  silver.  • 

Mr.  Burrows.  Can  you  buy  that  glass  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  we  can  buy  it  in  this  country  from  jobbers,  but  we 
can  not  buy  it  as  we  can  imx)ort  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Burrows.  Where  is  yonr  place  of  business! 

Mr.  Blum.  Number  12  First  street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Burrows.  How  many  hands  have  you  actually  employed  ! 

Mr.  Blum.  One  hundred  to-day. 

Mr.  Grab.  Are  you  the  only  man  in  that  business  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Blum.  No,  sir;  unfortunately  there  are  many  more. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  many  are  there! 

Mr.  Blum.  There  are  more  in  that  business  than  in  the  plate-glass 
business. 

Mr.  Geab.  More  hands  employed! 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir;  than  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Geab.  Then  there  are  over  8,000. 

Mr.  Blum.  Well,  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  condition  which  Mr.  Uitch- 
eock  has  just  described  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  large  plate 
glass  where  he  says  they  are  compelled  to  cut  up  50  per  cent  of  the 
product  into  smaller  sizes! 

Mr.  Blum.  Well,  I  can  not  explain  that. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.  Is  it  a  fact! 

Mr.  Blum.  It  is  a  fact  they  will  not  take  any  orders.  They  have 
had  orders  from  our  firm,  not  this  particular  factory,  but  other  factories, 
members  of  this  plate-glass  association. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.^T  understand  50  per  cent  of  the  manufacture  is  cut  up 
for  causes  stated  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  so  it  must  supply  a  considerable 
demand  from  dealers! 
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Mr.  Blum.  The  demand  is  so  much  in  excess  of  their  cutting,  as  you 
call  it,  cutting  for  breakages  or  defects,  that  it  ivould  not  begin  to  sup- 
ply. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  does  the  demand  amount  to  I 

Mr.  Blitm.  It  is  something  enormous. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  not  you  give  the  figures! 

Mr.  Blum.  What  it  amounts  to  for  mirror  plates! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  does  the  demand  amount  to  for  plate  glass  to 
be  made  into  mirrors  in  a  year! 

Mr.  Blum.  Oh,  I  suppose  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  mkror 
plates  are  sold.  " 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  manufacrurers  would 
not  take  your  orders! 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  you  know  why! 

Mr.  Blum.  I  do  know  why.  In  the  first  place,  as  near  as  I  can  under- 
stand, the  manufacturers  or  members  of  the  association  have  two  classes 
of  buyers;  one  class  are  jobbers  and  the  other  class  is  the  class  we 
come  under,  man  ufacturers.  The  jobbers  can  buy  at  much  lower  prices 
than  we  can  as  manufacturers,  and  to  buy  from  them  at  their  prices 
we  can  not  compete  on  this  market. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.  This  small-sized  glass  goes  in  your  product! 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsnbt.  If  it  is  sold,  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  says,  for  one-half  its 
cost  there  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty! 

Mr.  Blum.  I  am  prepared  to  say  there  is  no  American  factory  which 
will  take  an  order  for  these  sizes  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  thef  table  at  prices  they  are  selling  for  prompt  shipment.  If 
you  order  five  hundred  of  one  size  and  get  one  hundred  in  a  shipment 
you  are  very  lucky. 

Th^  Chairman.  Have  you  completed  your  statement! 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes,  sir. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  FILED. 

The  so-called  German  mirror  or  German  looking-glasses,  known  as 
silvered  or  looking-glass  plates,  for  which  this  Government  now  charge 
the  following  duty  per  square  foot: 

QIb88  plates  per  square  foot —  Gents. 

Not  over  16  by  24  inches  sqnare — 384  square  inches 6 

Overl6by24,  not  over24  by  30— 720  square  Inches 10 

Over  24  by  30,  not  over  24  by  60 — 1,440  square  Inches 35 

All  above  24  by  60 60 

This  so-called  German  looking-glass  ylatQ  is  the  product  entirely  of  a 
foreign  nation,  made  mostly  in  Furth,  Germany,  and  also  in  Hollaad, 
being  manufactured  and  brought  into  this  country  in  condition  for 
immediate  use. 

The  demand  for  these  mirror  plates  is  very  large  on  account  of  tbeir 
being  in  such  competition  against  the  same  sizes  of  mirror  plates  manu- 
factured by  ourselves  and  other  manufacturers  in  this  country.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  all  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  would  be  per- 
fectly content  to  allow  the  duty  in  these  small  sizes  to  remain  as  it  is, 
without  any  change,  on  condition  that  Congress  would  double  the  duty 
on  finished  mirror  plates  coming  into  this  country  %)1  sizes.  As  you. 
have  the  statistics  before  you  on  all  sizes  of  plate  glass  manufactured 
in  this  country,  also  imported  in  this  country,  you  can  form  an  idea  for 
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yourself  as  to  the  consamption  on  these  sizes.  The  duty  on  plate  glass 
oyer  10  sqaare  feet  at  50  cents  per  sqnare  foot  is  entirely  unnecessary 
and  UDJnst.  A  dnty  of  25  cente  a  sqaare  foot  on  all  plate  glass  over  10 
square  feet  would  give  the  American  manufacturers  sufficient  protection 
to  manufacture^  and  do  so  at  a  profit.  The  plate  glass  under  10  square 
feet — there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  having  any  duty  on  this  at  all, 
it  being  a  raw  material  and  in  an  unfinished  state. 

The  German  looking-glasses  or  silvered  plates  coming  into  this  coun- 
try are  manufactured  in  Purth.  Germany,  handled  exclusively  by  the 
German  Looking-Glass  Plate  Company  or  New  York  City.  This  cor- 
XH>ration  have  a  large  monoi>oly,  all  of  the  stockholders  being  million- 
aires. They  are  enabled  through  the  present  low  tariff  to  sell  a  finished 
article  manufactured  entirely  abroad  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  the 
manu&cturers  in  our  line  can  sell  a  same  sized  plate.  For  instance, 
you  take  a  mirror  plate,  beveled,  that  you  make  in  this  country,  as  does 
all  manufacturers  in  our  line  in  this  country — ^we  can  sell  in  large  quan- 
tities an  18  by  40, 1 J  bevel,  or  24  by  30, 1 J  bevel,  at  $3.20.  The  German- 
Looking  Glass  Company  can  sell  the  same  sized  plate  to  larger  manu- 
feustorers  in  equal  large  quantities  at  $2.25  each,  or,  in  other  words, 
almo6t  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  lower  than  we  can  furnish  the  same 
article  for. 

In  our  judgment  it  will  be  well  to  just  double  the  present  existing 
tariff  on  all  silvered  plates  coming  into  this  country,  or  else  take  off 
tariff  on  all  small  sized  plate  glass  and  not  reduce  tariff  on  German 
plates  at  all. 

Bespectfullyi 

Blum  &  Toch. 


The  Kauoes  Furniture  Co., 
EvANSViLLE,  IND.,  September  12^  1893. 

Sis:  It  is  possible  that  the  subject  of  removal  of  duty  from  German 
mirrors  (of  irom  5  feet  and  under)  will  shortly  be  considered  by  you. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  we,  the  undersigned,  wish  to  express  our  feel- 
ing opposing  the  same,  for  we  are  now  buying  a  much  better  mirror  of 
home  manumcture  at  less  money  than  we  bought  tiie  German  mirror 
from  the  monopoly  of  importers  two  years  ago. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Karges  Furniture  Company. 
Karges,  Secretary. 


wrAJoam  o?  xb.  lbo  astbiav,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  At  the  last  convention  of  the  !N"ational  Furniture 
XanufSacturers'  Association,  held  in  St.  Louis  last  June,  a  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  Mr.  F.  Mohr,  of  !New  York,  Mr.  Joseph  Sextro^  of  Cin- 
einnati^  and  myself,  were  appointed  to  appear  before  you  in  the  int^^est 
of  our  trade.  We  have  a  few  complaints  in  regard  to  the  way  we  are 
treated  by  the  tariff  laws,  and  we  propose  to  let  you  gentlemen  know 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  Let  us  say  at  the  start  we  do  not  come  here 
to  ask  protection*  Our  industry  is  practically  one  of  the  few  that  could 
stand  upon  its  own  bottom;  we  need  no  protection  of  any  kind.  The 
eeosna  shows  we  import  about  $400,000  worth  of  furniture,  so  that  wou^'' 
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not  make  any  difference,  as  far  as  imported  furniture  is  concerned,  as  it 
does  not  come  in  competition  with  onr  trade.    But  we  do  ask  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  assist  us  in  trying  to  gain  an  export  trade  for  which  we 
have  been  seeking  so  long  and  in  vain.    There  are  about  3,000  furniture 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  employing  over  100,000  handstand  turn- 
ing out  annually  $125,000,000  worth  of  furniture.    In  prosperous  times 
it  has  been  possible  to  find  a  market  sufficient  for  all  this  furniture  here, 
but  when  this  last  stringency  came  upon  us  the  furniture  industry  was 
the  brst  to  feel  it,  and  since  the  1st  day  of  June  we  have  not  turned  a 
wheel  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  to-day  there  is  not  a  furniture  factory 
running.    They  closed  down  at  Grand  Eapids,  which  is  a  great  furni- 
ture center,  as  Mr.  Burrows  will  bear  me  out.    They  clos^  down  all 
over  the  country  for  want  of  an  outlet.    They  have  no  other  trade  but 
the  home  trade,  which  now  of  course  has  left  us  for  the  time  being.    In 
order  to  help  us  to  the  export  trade  we  ask  merely  to  have  German 
looking-glass  plates,  which  enter  largely  into  such  articles  as  we  can 
export,  and  which  is  used  by  the  masses — cheap  furniture — we  ask  to 
have  that  clause,  including  the  size  of  24  by  30,  or  5  square  feet  and 
under,  put  upon  the  free  list.    The  Mills  bill  favored  it  to  this  extent. 
They  had  a  glass  put  on  the  free  list  of  that  size.    We  do  not  ask  for 
free-listed  glass  larger  than  that,  and  I  understand  Mr.  Hitchcock  made 
a  statement  that  they  are  not  interested  whatever  in  sizes  under  5  feet. 
The  chairman  asked  the  question  of  Mr.  Hitchcock  why  ifc  is  that  most . 
of  the  glass  that  has  been  imported  comes  under  that  size.    The  answer 
he  has  given  is  because  you  could  not  deliver  it,  and  you  do  not  care 
for  that  business. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  You  mean  silvered  glass! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  no  other  object  except  that.    N'ow, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  German  plate  is  window  glass,  and  comes  here  under 
the  tariiF  called  cylinder  crown  glass,  commercially  known  as  German 
looking-glass  plate.     Last  year  the  importation  of  that  class  was 
4,103,210  square  feet,  or  value  of  $1,549,968.    Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
this  total  glass  is  under  5  feet,  and  that  is  what  furniture  manufa<5- 
turers  desire  to  have  placed  upon  the  free  list.    It  comes  in  competition 
with  nothing  produced  in  this  country;  in  thirty  years'  protection  no- 
body has  ever  attempted  to  make  a  single  establishment  of  it.    There 
has  never  been  an  attempt  to  make  it,  and  every  sheet  was  imported 
and  duty  paid  on  24  by  30, 10  square  feet,  or  50  cents  on  every  plate 
entering  into  the  cheap  chamber  sets  selling  upon  the  market  from  $8  to 
$10  for  three  pieces.    These  cheap  chamber  sets  are  the  very  seta  we 
are  trying  to  export,  and  that  is  the  only  class  of  furniture  we  can 
export,  and  which  is  in  demand  in  the  South  American  Republics  and 
in  Mexico  and  in  the  West  India  Islands.    If  your  committee  should 
see  fit  to  make  any  recommendation  to  have  this  put  upon  the  free  list 
you  will  certainly  relieve  us  from  another  great  distress — relieve  us  from 
a  trust  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  controls  the  entire  sale 
of  this  German  plate;  a  combination  of  five  men  who  have  control  of 
the  entire  sale  in  this  country,  who  squeeze  us  at  their  will  and  let  us 
go  at  their  will.    They  have  placed  the  prices  30  per  cent  up  after  tlie 
passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  and  since  that  time  and  relieved  the  price 
only  10  per  cent  in  the  last  mouth.    It  is  hard  for  us  when  we  know  we 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  a  trust,  the  German  Looking-Glass  Oom- 
pany  of  New  York,  who  are  squeezing  us  for  all  there  is  in  it,  and  we 
desire  to  be  relieved,  and  we  hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  wiU  be. 

Mr.  DAX.ZELL.  Are  they  importers? 
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Mr.  AsTBiAN.  They  are  importers  And  manufacturers.  They  manu- 
facture on  the  other  side  and  at  the  same  time  they  sell  that  output  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  what  you  want  put  on  the  free  list  is 
German  silvered  glass  f 

Mr.  AsTHiAN.  That  is  all,  sir,  we  desire. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Kot  glass  for  silveringY 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  No,  sir;  it  competes  with  nothing.  We  want  the 
German  looking-glass  plate  under  24  by  30, 5  feet  and  under,  put  upon 
the  free  hst  because  there  is  nothing  to  compete.  There  is  not  an 
objection  filed  by  these  gentlemen  here,  and  nobody  has  come  here  to 
protest  against  it. 

Mr.  Ho  WARD  (representing  the  Howard  Plate  Glass  Company.)  I 
take  exception  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  I  did  not  know  there  wa«  anyone  who  objected. 

Mr.  JHowABD.  Every  plate  glass  we  make  under  10  feet  goes  into 
this  furniture.  We  are  supplying  this  German  looking-glass  plate  by 
a  superior  article  than  the  article  which  Mr.  Blum  is  fighting  for. 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  1  differ  fifom  your  opinion;  we  can  not  use  the  French 
plate  as  a  substitute  for  German.  What  the  French  plate  is  to  the 
rich  the  German  plate  is  to  the  poor,  and  why  not  give  the  masses  the 
benefit  of  the  cheaper  article.  We  can  not  use  the  French  plate  for 
export  because  the  weight  is  too  great.  In  Mexico  we  have  to  pay 
duty  by  the  weight  and  not  ad  valorem  as  we  do  here.  That  would 
hami)er  us  and  we  could  not  use  the  small-size  French  plate;  we  are 
obliged  to  use  the  German  plate,  and  for  that  reason  we  ask  why  not 
do  it  when  there  would  not  be  a  voice  raised  against  firee-listing  that 
article. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  I  understood  you  to  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Dal- 
zell  that  you  wanted  this  glass  after  the  silver  was  put  on — silvered  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  AsTBiAli.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  is  there  to  hinder  bringing  in  that  glass  and 
taking  off  the  silver  and  then  its  coming  in  competition  with  our  win- 
dow glass  T 

Mr.  ASTBIAN.  The  expense  of  the  silver  itself  in  connection  with 
patting  it  on  the  glass  and  taking  it  off  will  far  overbalance  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  silver  glass  on  the 
other  sidef 

Mr.  ASTBIAN.  I  am  not  x>08itive;  I  know  they  figure  it  here  at  12 
cent«  a  foot. 

Mr.  BuBBows.  Do  not  you  know  it  does  not  cost  to  exceed  3  cents! 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  Then  they  bamboozle  us  considerably  in  selling  them. 

Mr.  BuBBOWB.  Does  it  not  cost  even  less  than  2  cents? 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  I  have  to  take  the  word  of  the  manufacturers,  and  they 
tell  me  it  is  12  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  mean  12  cents  heref 

Mr.  A8TBIAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  If  it  can  be  silvered  for  2  cents  there,  and  if  the  glass 
be  imported  as  silvered  glass  and  then  the  silver  be  taken  off,  would  it 
not  come  in  competition  with  window  glass? 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  would  have  to  be 
rqpolished. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Would  it  not  come  in  competition  with  our  glass 
hoet 
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Mr.  ASTRIAN.  rdo  not  believe  it  would  come  in  competition  to  any 
extent  in  those  sizes. 

-  Mr.  Burrows.  One  thing  more.  You  say  before  these  hard  times 
yon  found  the  market  for  the  fornitare  manufactured  in  this  coantry 
among  our  own  people! 

Mr.  AsTRi AN.  To  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Well,  substantially f 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  did  you  say  your  business  wasl 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  A  manufacturer  of  furniture. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Are  you  not  in  other  business! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Are  not  you  the  agent  of  the  importers  of  German 
silver  glass! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Never  have  been! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Or  in  any  way  connected  with  them! 

Mr.  ASTRiAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Or  interested! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Oan  not  you  use  this  German  imported  silvered  glass 
in  making  up  furniture  and  then  in  exporting  it  get  back  a  rebate  un- 
der the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why  not! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  Then  the  amount  would  be 
too  small  to  make*  these  claims.  Where  we  send  four,  five,  or  six  sets 
to  a  dealer  in  Mexico  or  South  America,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
work  if  we  had  to  claim  a  rebate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Did  not  you  know  you  could  get  this  under  the 
McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  I  supx>ose  so,  but  it  would  not  be  practical  in  our  busi- 
ness for  us  to  go  to  the  custom-house  and  get  a  duty  refunded  of  $3, 
and  it  would  probably  be  too  little  money  to  make  the  eflfort. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  your  idea  of  the  export  trade  you  get  is,  it 
would  be  so  small  it  would  not  pay  to  get  the  rebate! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  We  get  a  large  export  trade,  but  the  individual  retail- 
ers in  those  countires  do  not  buy  to  a  large  extent.  They  buy  five,  six,  or 
seven  sets,  probably,  at  a  time,  but  the  aggregate  amounts  to  consid- 
erable. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  aggregate  would  amount  to  99  per  cent  of  the 
entire  exjmrt  trade,  whatever  that  might  be. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  not  you  ship  by  carload  lots  to  Mexico! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  No,  sir.  The  demand  down  there  is  not  such  a  one  as 
to  justify  any  one  man  to  buy  carload  lots.  They  buy  small  quantities 
open  freight. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  understand  your  complaint  is  you  ought  not  to  have 
to  pay  the  extra  duty. 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  We  ought  not  because  the  24  by  30  is  the  size  used  for 
cheap  chamber  sets,  which  are  used  for  export,  and  for  the  24  by  30  it 
would  be  $2.50  for  each  of  the  sets,  almost  one-third  of  the  entire  valae 
of  the  chamber  sets. 

Mr.  BREGKiNRioaE.  You  are  an  exclusive  manufacturer  of  ftirni- 
ture! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Yes  sir. 
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Mr.  Brbckinridge.  Why  in  not  this  kiud  of  glass  made  in  this 
country  f 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Well,  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  make  it 
,hfiK<e.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  step  that  has  been  made  in  all  the 
i twenty  years  I  have  been  in  business.  I  never  heard  of  an  attempt 
being  made.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  polishing  business,  which  is 
a  very  expensive  one,  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  in  Germany  than  it  is 
here.  My.  Hitchcock  has  stated  that  the  labor  in  polishing  has  no 
competition  here. 

Mr.  Breokinridge.  The  glass  of  this  size  which  is  offered  to  you 
here  appears  to  be  a  by-product  to  the  making  of  larger  sizes  of  plate 
glass! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brbokinridge.  Are  you  offered  some  glass  of  this  size  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  T 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  But  it  is  only  such  pieces  as  are  sold  out  of  the 
wreckage  of  the  larger  sizes  of  plate  glass  f 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  that  a  higher  priced  article? 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  higher  priced  article. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  may  be  termed  a  by-product  of  the  manu- 
fiietore  of  plate  glass! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  it  is  also  a  matter  of  importance  in  weight! 

Mr.  ASTRAIN.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  much  more  weight  to  a  cast  plate 
than  in  German  plate,  probably  5  to  1. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  would  like  to  know  to  what  extent  this  makes 
a  difference  in  the  price  of  the  furniture  which  enters  into  it! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  With  the  German  plate  24  by  30  we  would  be  able  to 
sell  a  cheap  chamber  suit  at  $10.  Now,  with  the  French  plate  it  would 
make  $1.50  more. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Suppose  instead  of  using  the  French  plate  you 
use  this  plate  glass  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  we  have  been 
talking  about,  what  difference  would  that  make! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  About  $1.50. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Yon  think  that  glass  down  to  this  point  has  been 
used  under  a  kind  of  compulsion  ! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  It  is  because  they  forced  it  upon  us,  and  we  have  to 
use  it  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Our  fhrniture  manufacturers  have  a  large  ex- 
port trade! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  We  had  an  export  trade  of  $3,000,000  last  year.  Most 
of  thaL  however,  let  me  explain,  was  chairs. 

Mr.  Brsckinridge.  And  have  for  a  number  of  years! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Let  me  explain  that.  We  were  not  able  to  export 
much  chamber  fhrniture 

Mr.  Breckinridgb.  You  mean  last  year! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Kor  any  previous  time. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  you  able  to  do  any  exporting  now! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  We  are  trying  to,  and  we  have  made  some  headway 
in  that  direction,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  we  seek  to  get  some  relief. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  you  use  this  German  plate  glass  in  your 
export  trade  are  you  able  to  get  a  drawback  for  that  glass! 

lb.  Abtrian.  We  never  attempted  to  get  a  drawback. 
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Mr.  Payne.  You  could  get  it  back,  but  you  have  not  exercised  dOi- 
gence. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Ton  could  get  it  back. 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  I  suppose  so,  but  as  I  have  stated  before,  the  amount 
is  so  small  and  scattered  that  any  claim  we  would  put  in  would  entail 
so  much  work  it  probably  would  not  pay  us  to  attempt  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  really  a  small  thing. 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  The  duty  is  a  large  thing,  but  most  of  the  purchases 
in  those  countries  are  small. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  be  small  to  you. 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Mr.  Sextro  tells  me  in  order  to  get  a  drawback  we 
must  be  importers  ourselves. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Sextro  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  well  known  that  you  can  not  get  a  draw- 
back except  on  an  identification  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  no  provision  to  get  a  drawback  on  a  finished 
article  like  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  glass  is  not  the  finished  article,  the  furniture  is  the 
finished  article.  He  gets  the  silvered  glass  and  then  completes  it 
ready  to  use. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  goes  into  an  American  manufacture  when  it  goes 
into  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  drawback. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  This  duty  which  you  pay  now  on  this  German 
looking  glass,  the  equivalent  of  which  you  say  is  not  made  in  this 
country 

Mr.  Astrian.  !No,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  that  duty  entered  upon  the  cost  of  your  fur- 
niture and  charged  to  the  American  consumer) 

Mr.  Astrian.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  They  have  to  pay  that  much  moret 

Mr.  Astrian.  Certainly, 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  it  is  not  made  heret 

Mr.  Astrian.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  it  is  purely  a  revenue  duty? 

Mr.  Astrian.  It  seems  tiO  be  a  duty  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  this  glass. 

Mr,  Astrian.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  cast  cylinder  or  blown  cylinder  glass. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  have  no  foreign  competition  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture! 

Mr.  Astrian.  INot  for  our  own. 

Mr.  Beed.  Are  you  askiag  us  to  take  off  a  revenue  duty? 

Mr.  Astrian.  Well,  it  can  not  be  called  a  protective  duty,  because 
there  is  no  industry  here  competing  with  it. 

Mr.  Beed.  We  are  not  doing  that  now;  that  is  not  our  line. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  reason  you  are  able  to  hold  the  home  market  and  also 
get  what  exports  you  have  is  that  because  of  the  favorable  conditions 
of  the  timber  of  this  country! 

Mr.  Astrian.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  not  to  a  large  extent! 

Mr.  Astrian.  Well,  and  the  favorable  condition  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Gear.  With  the  exceptiou  of  mahogany  and  bay  wood,  you  have 
the  only  timber  in  America  that  is  adapted  to  furniture  work! 

Mr.  Astrian.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  No  other  country  can  compete  with  you  in  the  manuiac- 
ture  of  ftirnituref 

Mr.  Astrian.  !N^o,  sir;  we  are  ahead  of  any  in  the  world. 
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Mr.  Gear.  Ton  can  exx>ort  wherever  yon  can  find  a  market? 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  another  article  which  the  mannfacturers  of  furniture 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  Before  you  leave  that  point.  In  your  judgment  what 
wa8  the  entire  value  of  that  polished  silver  glass  consumption  of  the 
United  States  in  1891! 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  for  1891^  but  I  have  them 
for  1893.    It  is  4,103,216  square  feet. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.  Can  you  approximate  what  it  was  in  1891  ? 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  I  suppose  it  would  be  the  same  4,103,216  square  feet. 

Mr.  Tarsnry.  What  was  the  value  of  that! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  $1,549,968. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.  The  importation  of  that  kind  of  glass  in  1892  was 
4,282,855  feet,  notwithstanding  these  plate  glass  manufacturers  sold  50 
I>er  cent  of  their  product  at  half  cost! 

Mr.  AsTRLAN.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  The  article  I  wish  to 
c*all  your  attention  to  is  mahogany  lumber.  That  certainly  is  an  arti- 
cle which  can  not  be  grown  here  by  legislation. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  have  struck  another  revenue  duty,  have  we  not! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  I  furthermore  think  that  none  of  the  gentlemen  would 
contend  that  it  is  a  protective  duty,  nor  is  it  a  duty  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  used  largely  by  rich  people! 

^Ir.  AsTRiAN.  It  is  used  for  rich  people. 

Mr.  Payne.  Bobber  barons  and  all  that  class  of  people. 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  Well,  I  wish  to  call  attention,  we  are  manufacturing 
for  the  rich  and  the  x>oor. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  manufacture  mahogany  furniture  for  the 
poort 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  No}  but  we  would  like  to  benefit  the  i>oor  so  that  the 
poor  people  might  have  some  chance  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  duty  on  mahogany  logs? 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  There  is  no  duty  on  that,  but  on  sawed  lumber  it  is 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Gear.  Ton  do  not  want  to  give  the  American  workmen  an  op- 
portunity to  saw  that  lumber! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  The  cost  of  sawing  a  thousand  is  $2,  and  as  protected 
to  that  extent  we  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  value  of  mahogany  lumber! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  We  have  to  pay  fqr  it  about  20  cents  a  foot.  The 
reason  we  object  to  buying  logs  is  we  get  fooled.  We  buy  apparently 
sound  logs,  and  when  we  get  them  here  and  saw  them  we  find  they  are 
bad,  cracked,  knotty,  and  faulty.  We  have  no  other  motive  in  asking 
this  doty  should  be  removed  except  that  under  the  present  law  we  do 
not  know  what  we  are  buying. 

Mr.  Gear.  Can  you  saw  the  veneers  for  $2  a  thousand! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  We  do  not  speak  about  thatj  we  are  speaking  about 
seven-eighths  stnfif. 

Mi.  Gear.  A  large  consumption  of  the  mahogany  used  in  this  country 
is  used  for  veneering! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Because  we  can  not  use  the  solid  stuff  under  this  law. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  make  imitation  bedsteads  of  mahogany! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Oh,  that  time  is  past. 

Mr.  Beed.  Are  the  logs  sawed  in  this  country! 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  cost  of  sawing  is  $2  a  thousand  feet 
of  lumber. 

Mr.  B^ED.  Is  it  all  sawed  here! 


-^ 
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Mr.  AsTBiAK.  Ye«,8ir;  it  is  sawed  here. 

Mr.  Beed.  Then  there  is  no  dutyf 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  There  is  no  duty  on  round  logs  or  hewn  logs,  but  there 
is  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  the  sawed  timber. 

Mr.  Eeed.  What  you  want  is  to  have  it  sawed  somewhere  else! 

Mr.  ASTRIAN.  So  when  we  get  the  lumber  we  can  see  what  we  are 
getting. 

Mr.  Eeed,  And  you  can  not  see  it  when  it  is  sawed  here! 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  But  we  have  to  pay  for  the  faulty  stuff  which  these 
people  buy,  and  which  we  can  not  help  buying. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Do  not  you  have  to  pay  for  bad  lumber  sawed,  too) 

Mr.  AsTRiAN.  No,  sir;  not  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Geab.  Is  it  not  more  convenient,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  import 
logs  or  square  stuff  than  veneering,  cheaper  freight  and  cheaper  in  the 
handling! 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  We  could  not  get  veneering  sawed  down  there. 

Mr.  Geab.  I  guess  you  could  get  it  if  you  took  off  the  duty  fast 
enough. 

Mr.  ASTBIAN.  We  do  not  use  any  veneering  to  amount  to  anything 
in  our  business. 

Mr.  Geab.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  country. 

Mr.  BxjRBOWS.  A  statement  was  made  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
on  Means  in  1890  as  follows,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  it  is  true  or 
not:  *' Mahogany  has  been  imported  into  this  country  for  more  than 
fifty  years  as  raw  material,  free  of  duty  when  brought  in  the  shape  of 
logs.  The  logs  are  by  expensive  machinery  and  by  skillful  labor 
reduced  to  a  different  form  by  a  process  of  manufacture,  which  at  the 
present  time  employs  several  thousand  skilled  laborers  and  a  capital 
invested  in  plants  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  doll^s.  The 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  skilled  mechanics  in  this  particular  line  of 
industry  averages  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  day.  The  machinery  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  peculiar  wood  is  of  a  very  expensive  char- 
acter.^   Is  this  statement  true! 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  I  suppose  it  is  true,  substantially. 

The  Chaibman.  Eeferring  to  this  export  trade,  you  say  that  was 
largely  chairs. 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  Yes,  sir.    To  a  great  extent  we  exported  chairs. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  the  wages  paid  for  the  manufacture  of  chairs 
and  other  furniture,  how  do  they  compare  with  the  ordinary  wages  of 
this  country? 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  I  believe  there  is  a  large  difference  in  the  wages  paid 
hpre  and  those  paid  abroad. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  comparison  between  this 
country  and  abroad,  but  do  you  pay  to  the  workmen  who  make  chairs 
and  other  l^rniture  as  large  wages  as  are  ordinarily  paid  to  skilled 
mechanics  in  this  country? 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rbbd.  What  is  your  standard  of  ordinarily  skilled  paid  mechan- 
ics. You  have  been  asked  to  make  a  comparison  with  an  ordinary 
skilled  mechanic,  now  what  is  your  standard? 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  day,  as  prevailing  in  ftamiture  facto- 
ries. 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  am  not  talking  about  furniture  factories. 

Mr.  AsTBiAN.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Eeed.  You  suppose;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  ASTBIAN.  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  day. 
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Mr.  Paynb*  Are  chairs  largely  made  by  machinery  t 
Mr.  AsTRiAN.  Largely  so. 

Mr.  Patnb.  And  the  material  from  which  they  are  made  is  cheaper 
here  than  in  any  other  conn  try  on  the  globe  I 
Mr.  Abtbiah •  Yesy  sir. 
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mSKMEMT  OF  HOV.  OSOBOS  F.  BICHAEDflOH,  BEFKESEHTATIVE  IV  OOITGBXSS 

PBOM  THE  STATE  OF  KCHIGAir. 

Wednesday,  September  20^  1893. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  received  a  number  of  commnnications  from 
mauufacturers  of  fdmitnre  in  the  city  of  Grand  Bapids,  where  I  live. 
They  desire  me  to  present,  some  facts  to  this  committee  before  the  close 
of  these  hearings,  and  I  would  like  to  have  done  so  ander  more  favor- 
able circmnstauces.  I  recognize  that  the  committee  is  wearied  with 
long  sittings  and  mach  argument,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  speak 
of  this  important  industry  in  my  district,  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  in  a  few  remarks  whicli  I  have  prepared,  and  which,  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  will  submit  to  be  printed. 

The  city  of  Grand  Bapids  is  now  leading  the  manufacturers  of  the 
world  in  i>oint  of  its  industry  in  ftirniture.  These  manufacturers  are 
taxed,  instead  of  protected,  by  the  duty  levied  upon  the  materials  which 
they  are  necessarily  obliged  to  import.  They  wish  to  have  this  removed, 
particularly  upon  burlaps  and  German  glass,  all  of  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  import.  Other  materials  are  extensively  used  in  this  industry. 
It  is  a  perfectly  proper  request  to  make  of  the  committee  and  of  this 
Gongress.  I  have  secured  statistics  of  this  industry,  and  I  find  that 
they  pay  on  an  average  30  i>er  cent  to  labor  for  every  dollar  of  product 
that  goes  to  market.  While  the  other  industries  are  protected  to  the 
extent  of  22  per  cent,  these  industries  have  to  pay  a  tax.  I  have  pre- 
pared these  figures,  which  I  think  are  of  interest  nx)on  this  subject,  and, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  committee  is  pressed  for  time,  I  will  submit 
them  to  be  printed. 

In  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  furniture  in  the  cities  of  Grand 
Bapids,  Holland,  and  other  places  in  the  Fifth  district  of  Michigan, 
and  at  their  request,  I  appear  before  you.  ^ 

Tlie  city  of  Grand  Bapids  now  has  a  population  of  100,000.  It  is  a 
gteakt  railroad  center,  situated  on  Grand  Biver,  the  distance  by  which 
river  to  Lake  Michigan  is  about  40  miles.  Grand  Bapids  is  an  imx>or- 
tant  manufacturing  town,  having  over  1,000  factories  employing  an 
aggr^pate  of  15,000  hands.  The  output  of  these  factories  approximates 
tl:f,0(M),000  per  annum.  The  wages  paid  amount  to  nearly  15,000,000 
yearly. 

The  principid  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  So  exten- 
sively is  this  industry  carried  on  that  Grand  Bapids  has  become  the 
first  city  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  furniture.  The  wages  paid 
in  this  industry  average  37  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  product, 
which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  general  average,  which,  for  1880,  wa<s 
but  17  per  cent  I  would  be  pleased  to  give  the  general  average  for 
1890,  bat  tiie  aggregate  value  of  manufactures  and  the  aggregate  of 
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wages  paid  therefor  have  not  yet  been  tabulated  by  the  Census  Depart- 
ment, but  for  some  of  the  leading  industries  the  wages  paid  show  tbe 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  products  as  follows: 

The  average  for  all  branches  of  woolen  goods  is  22,7  per  cent.  The 
average  labor  cost  for  all  silk  products  is  21  per  cent;  for  chemicals 
is  20  per  cent  only;  for  the  products  of  Cotton  factories  labor  was 
paid  26  per  cent;  for  combined  textiles,  24  per  cent.  The  value  of 
the  products  of  all  the  various  factories  as  shown  by  a  preliminary 
table,  prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau  at  my  request  for  1890,  was 
$6,259,954,579;  wages  paid,  $1,553,858,962,  equal  to  24.8  per  cent. 

Furniture  dealers  in  Michigan  sell  their  goods  chiefly  in  this  country, 
but  they  have  some  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  desire  more. 
In  the  matter  of  tariff  they  are  handicapped  instead  of  being  protected. 
They  ask  an  even  show  with  the  producers  the  world  over.  They  find 
the  tariff  on  looking-glass  plates  and  burlaps  a  grievous  tax.  They 
desire  that  burlaps  and  German  looking-glass  plates  be  placed  upon 
the  free  list,  and  the  rates  upon  French  plates  greatly  reduced. 

German  looking-glass  plates  are  imported  into  this  country,  both 
beveled  and  plain.  It  is  a  kind  and  quality  of  glass  not  made  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  blown  glass  and  the  bevel  is  ground  on  it  with 
wheels  after  it  has  been  flattened  and  polished.  I  have  here  a  sample 
marked  "  I."  Upon  this  glass  there  is  charged  a  duty  of  6  cents  a 
square  foot  on  size  16  by  24  and  under,  making  the  duty  equal  to  16 
cents  a  plate  of  that  size.  Above  16  by  24,  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30, 
or  5  square  feet,  10  cents  per  square  foot,  equal  to  50  cents  a  plate; 
above  24  by  30,  but  not  exceeding  24  by  60,  or  10  square  feet,  35  cents 
per  square  foot^  equal  to  $3.50  per  plate;  all  above  the  24  by  60  size, 
60  cents  per  square  foot 

When  the  McKinley  tariff'  law  went  into  effect,  the  custom  officials 
levied  an  additional  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  but  by  special  deci- 
sion of  the  Treasury  Department  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  remitted  from 
German  looking-glass  plates. 

The  standard  sizes  used  by  furniture  manufacturers  are  plates  24  by 
30, 18  by  40,  18  by  36,  and  20  by  24.  Other  sizes  are  also  used  some- 
what. The  average  tax  per  plate  as  used  approximates  50  cents  each 
for  the  more  common  sizes,  and  upwards  of  $3  for  the  large  sizes. 

All  ,of  tUe  German  plates  are  imported.  The  principal  places  of  pro- 
duction are  in  and  near  Fuerth,  Bavaria,  and  at  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

This  sample,  marked  "  II,"  is  called  "  French  looking-glass  plate," 
and  is  imported  in  small  quantities,  beveled  and  silvered.  Upon  plates 
of  this  kind  the  specific  duty  is  respectively  5,  8,  25,  and  50  cents;  if. 
silvered,  it  is  higher,  and  an  additional  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is 
charged  if  the  ^ass  is  beveled,  so  that  imports  are  of  the  plain  glass, 
then  silvered  and  beveled  for  market  in  this  country.  This  quality  of 
glass  for  silvering  is  principally  made  abroad.  Considerable  American 
plate  glass  is  also  being  used,  but  it  does  not  compare  with  the  foreign 
product.  About  35  per  cent  of  the  mirrors  now  used  are  of  American 
glass^the  balance — 65  per  cent — ^being  imported.  Factories  making 
the  finer  grades  of  furniture  prefer  to  ase  only  the  imported  glass. 
The  principal  place  of  production  of  American  plate  glass  is  in  and 
about  Pittsburg.  The  Creighton  factories  turn  out  the  best.  Some . 
plate  glass  is  also  made  at  the  Depauw  plate  glass  works  at  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  and  also  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  but  the  quality  is  not  good 
enough  for  silvering.  s 

The  duty  upon  tbe  French  plates  is  so  high  as  to  prevent  importing « 
in  silvered  glass  in  sizes  above  5  square  feet,  and  even  these  sizes  can^ 
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not  be  imported  to  advantage.  The  so-called  French  plate  is  a  cast 
glass  and  the  beveling  is  nsnally  pat  on  by  hand,  although  lately  wheels 
have  been  somewhat  used,  but  by  the  use  of  wheels  a  perfectly  flat  bevel 
is  not  produced,  but  rather  a  hollow  bevel  similar  to  that  seen  on  the 
German  looking-glass  plates. 

The  average  duty  paid,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  commerce  and 
navigation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  on  actual  imports,  was 
equal  to  51.2  i^er  cent  of  the  value  of  the  imports  of  plate  glass  unfin- 
ished and  unsUvered,  thus  increasing  by  over  one-half  the  cost  of  one 
of  the  principal  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fiirniture. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  from  the  Census  Bureau  data  by 
which  to  determine  the  value  of  looking-glass  plates  produced  in  this 
country  and  the  wages  paid;  solamuuableto  statetheproportionof  the 
wages  to  the  value  of  the  product.  I  will  fUrnish  the  committee  with  the 
figures  as  soon  as  I  can  procure  them.  The  production  of  plate  glass,  as 
shown  by  the  census  of  1880,  was  equal  to  13  per  cent  of  the  total 
glass  product  of  America,  and  the  wages  paid  for  the  entire  American 
glass  product  was,  for  that  year,  42  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  output. 

This  sample,  marked  ^^III,"  is  commonly  known  as  French  sheet 
glass.  It  is  a  piece  of  blown  glass,  such  as  is  used  for  cars,  coaches, 
and  window  glass,  and  is  much  used  by  furniture  manufacturers  in 
their  cabinet  work.  It  is  imi>orted  clear,  as  shown  in  the  sample. 
Upon  shipments  of  this  glass,  containing  the  average  sizes  used,  a  duty 
of  124  per  cent  is  paid,  and  on  sizes  26  by  28  to  30  by  30  the  duty  is  as 
high  as  188  x>er  cent.  This  glass  comes  in  competition  with  American 
glass,  but  the  duty  is  manifestly  too  high  when  the  labor  cost  is  but  42 
per  cent  of  the  vsdue  of  the  product. 

Here  is  a  small  sample  of  burlap  such  as  is  chiefly  used  by  furniture 
manufacturers  for  wrapping  and  packing  their  manufactures.  The 
price  is  from  3f  to  5  cents  per  yard.  The  duty  averages  about  30  per 
cent  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  imported.  The  jute  is  grown  in  India. 
An  inferior  quality  of  burlap  is  made  in  Calcutta,  but  the  principal 
product  used  in  the  United  States  is  made  in  Dundee,  Scotland. 
These  goods  are  not  made  in  the  United  States,  so  that  a  tax  upon 
them  is  a  tax  upon  a  leading  industry  of  our  country,  that  pays  the 
producers  in  wages  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
made  than  does  the  average  of  manufactures  that  are  in  reality  pro- 
tected. Our  manufacturers  ask  that  German  plate  glass  and  burlaps 
be  placed  ui>on  the  free  list  and  that  the  tax  be  greatly  reduced  upon 
French  looking-glass  plates  and  French  sheet  glass. 

Mr.  Fa.ys'e:  The  furniture  people  want  a  tariff  on  their  production  f 

Mr.  KiOHA&DSON.  I  would  not  come  here  to  pray  for  that. 

Mr.  Payite.  Are  you  aware  that  the  United  States  census  report 
counts  la})or  in  the  various  stages  of  manufacture! 

Mr.  RiCHABDSoif.  I  understand  that  ^lly. 

Mr.  Patkb.  Do  you  know  that  while  the  census  returns  take  in  all 
the  labor,  only  in  one  instance  do  they  count  the  raw  material! 

Mr.  BiGHABDSON.  They  count  it  every  time  it  is  used. 

Mr.  Patne.  Labor  is  only  counted  once.  The  labor,  for  instance, 
of  making  a  yard  of  goods  is  counted  once  in  the  factory  where  the 
cloth  is  nmde.  It  is  counted  next  in  making  the  cloth,  and  it  is  counted 
as  cloth  and  as  clothing,  so  that  the  percentage  of  labor  is  not  counted 
accurately  at  alL 

Mr.  BiCHASDSom  I  understand  that  to  be  so.  If  we  pay  18  per 
cent  for  labor  to  make  a  yard  of  cloth,  and  I  pay  18  cents  for  weaving 
that  yard  of  cloth,  and  then  we  pay  18  per  cent  on  the  manufacture 
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of  clothing,  so  the  value  of  the  clothing  already  made  will  be  so  great 
that  the  wages  paid  to  the  man  in  the  wool  clothing  and  the  making 
of  the  clothing  would  not  be  more  than  a  relative  i)roportion  to  the 
same  product.  If  20  per  cent  is  i)aid  for  the  making,  and  20  per  cent 
is  paid  on  the  cloth,  20i)er  cent  on  the  clothing,  each  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  theproi)osition  on  which  you  build  your  theory! 

Mr.  EiCHARDSON.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  propose  t<i  defend  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  wanted  to  know  on  what  you  built  your  theory. 

Mr.  EiCHARDSON.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  that  burlaps  is  a  large  industry  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Not  of  the  class  used  at  these  manufactories.  They 
are  all  imported. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  making  of  burlaps  is  a  large  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Somewhat. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  that  any  tariif  bill  admitting  part  of  them 
free  and  putting  a  duty  on  the  other  part  would  be  impossible  to 
enforce? 

Mr.  Bryan.  They  would  get  a  rebate,  like  the  salt  on  fish. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  do  not  think  the  manufactured  burlaps  in  this 
country  is  very  satisfactory.  I  will  present  all  this  in  a  paper  from  the 
Census  Bureau,  which  I  will  submit. 


PliATE  GliASS. 

(Pftrftfrftph  116.) 

The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  Insurance 

Company  of  New  York, 
N^ew  York  City,  September  22, 1893. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  a  cnide  abstract  of  my  views  relating  to  the 
production  of  plate  glass,  now  almost  solely  manufactured  in  this  coun-  \ 
try,  on  account,  as  I  may  say,  of  a  prohibitory  tariflf,  which  was  pre- ; 
sented  to  my  board  of  directors  at  their  annual  meeting  last  January. 

The  cost  of  plate  glass  holds  about  the  same,  showing  a  little  weak- 1 
ness  in  price,  which  is  now  almost  wholly  produced  in  this  country. 
Under  the  old  tariff  law  the  duties  averaged  from  120  to  160  per  cent 
on  its  importation,  which  allowed  importers  to  send  their  material  to  j 
this  country  in  competition  with  our  producers,  affording  them  only  a 
small  margin  of  profit.  The  subsequent  modification  of  the  tariff  laws 
made  the  importation  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  places 
in  Europe  prohibitory;  that  is  to  say,  it  cut  off  foreign  importation  as 
a  general  commodity  to  this  country. 

With  a  duty  now  of  about  160  per  cent  we  would  naturally  8upi)ose 
that  the  consumer  would,  through  our  own  production,  receive  a  sub- 
stantial benefit;  but  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  realized  by  them,  as ' 
the  old  prices  are  well  maintained  under  a  duty  of  at  least  160  per  cent  ■ 
as  before  referred  to,  by  our  manufacturers,  through  a  thorough  com- 
bination of  the  different  plants  in  this  country.    In  fact  there  is  now ' 
one  of  the  largest,  located  in  Pennsylvania,  owned   and  controlled, 
exclusively  by  English  capitalists,  as  well  as  having  mostly  foreign 
employes. 
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A  mmor  is  now  rife,  while  writing,  that  the  manufacturers  are  now 
encouraging  a  combination  with  some  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  this 
city  for  the  sale  of  this  vitreous  article  still  further  to  increase  its  price, 
thereby  creating  a  double  monopoly  in  the  production  and  sale  of  plate 
glass;  therefore  is  it  not  well  that  some  protection  should  be  extended 
to  the  consumer  by  a  modification  of  the  tariff  lawst 

While  I  favor  a  reasonable  encouragement  to  our  home  industries,  at 
a  fair  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  the  encouragement  of  our  own  artisans, 
I  do  not  tliink  it  equitable  or  beneficial  that  a  revenue  should  be  so 
imposed  as  to  create  monopolists,  or  any  act  that  will  have  a  tendency 
to  bring  foreign  workers  to  this  country  to  supplant  our  own  country- 
men in  the  cost  of  producing  or  manufacturing  articles  or  wares  that 
are  marketable. 

In  short,  a  reciprocity  in  trade,  I  believe,  would  lessen  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  give  at  least  the  producers  of  the  soil  a  more 
staple  and  profitable  market  for  their  products.  I  have  attempted  to 
show  in  this  digression  that  the  cost  of  plate  glass  is  too  onerous,  in 
my  judgment,  on  the  consumer.  I  will  add  that  there  is  no  superior 
material  known  than  is  at  hand  of  the  manufacturers  at  their  works  for 
the  production  of  plate  glass.  With  foreign  experts  or  workmen,  I  can 
safely  state,  that  it  is  equal  to  any  manufactured  in  any  country,  and 
has  always  commanded  about  the  same  price. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  reduction  from  the  present  rates 
of  25  to  30  per  cent  upon  this  article  of  merchandise  would  give  our 
manufacturers  a  fair  profit  for  their  productions  in  competition  with 
foreign  producers  or  importers. 
Yours^  truly, 

H.  Harteau, 

President 


Wednesday,  September  13, 1893. 

mAJSMEXT  OF  XR.  STHAIT  A.  HITJHGOCK  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  KO. 

Mr.  Ghaibman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  simply 
desire  to  read  and  file  the  following  statement: 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  IS,  189S. 
Hod.  W.  L.  Wilson,  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gkntlbmrn:  I  neither  intend  nor  desire  to  weary  or  worry 
jou  on  the  snject  of  plate  glass,  but  have  asked  for  the  hearing  so  kindly  granted 
simply  beeanse  absence  or  silence  on  the  part  of  its  representatives  might  be  con- 
stmed  as  Indifference  on  their  part  and  thus  lead  to  sucii  action  of  the  committee  as 
woold  greatly  jeopardize,  if  not  destroy,  an  interest  which,  by  jiidiciods  tariff  legis- 
lation, has  reached  gigantic  proportions. 

We  ask  yon  on  behalf  of  this  interest,  as  weU  as  the  labor  interests  so  closely 
Identified  with  ns,  not  to  disturb  the  existing  rates  of  duty  on  plate  glass,  and  we 
justify  the  reqnest  by  asserting  that  we  have  already  accomplished  what  yon  wonld 
seek  to  secnre  by  rodncing  rates,  viz,  lower  prices  to  the  consumer,  which  prices  are 
to-day  less  than  one-half  what  they  were  ten  years  ago.  while  no  change  or  reduc- 
tion whaterer  has  been  made  in  either  the  tariff  or  in  the  rates  paid  for  labor  done 
by  oar  employes. 

The  explanation  is  simple  enough,  and  easily  stated: 

Thesaccess  of  former  years  induced  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  such  an 
additional  number  of  plants  as  to  increase  the  output,  and  consequent  competition, 
to  an  extent  that  compelled  mannfacturers  to  resort  to  and  adopt  every  available 
inprovement  in  machinery  suitable  for  their  busiue-^s;  to  reduce  the  cost  of  steam 
by  expensive  condensing  apparatus;  to  invent  aud  pat  in  operation  automatic 
ices  for  handling  raw  and  waste  material;  to  substitute  and  utilize  certain 
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kinds  of  tbe  latter  in  place  of  tlio  former;  and  finally  to  obtain  the  raw  and  mana- 
factured  materials  used  by  tbem  at  fij^ares  which  can  not  be  farther  reduced,  while, 
of  course,  steadily  increasing  output  has  further  tended  to  reduce  the  selling  price. 

In  this  way  has*  the  American  manufiictnrer  reduced  cost  and  given  the  consumer 
the  benefit  of  tbe  result,  as  is  shown  by  the  decline  in  prices  above  referred  to,  until 
there  now  remains  but  one  direction  in  which  cost  can  be  further  reduced,  and  that 
is  by  a  reduction  of  wa^es,  which,  during  the  existence  of  the.  present  tariff  have  Dot 
been  disturbed  nor  varied,  but  which  must  feel  the  full  effect  of  any  blow  you  strike 
against  this  industry,  all  other  means  for  reducing  cost  having  been  exhausted. 

This  is  the  one  point  I  wish  to  emphasize,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  supplement  and 
further  explain  the  statement  I  have  made  by  answering  any   questions,  or  by 
giving  such  details  as  will  the  better  enable  yon  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
present  situation  of  the  plate-glass  industry. 
I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  President. 
For  The  Crystal  Plate  Glass  Company. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  all  we  have  to  say  for  the  momeiit,but  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  explain  to  any  member  of  the  committee  the  present 
situation  in  respect  to  the  number  of  plants,  where  located,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  plants,  where  located,  where  you  get  your  raw  materials  from, 
wages  of  labor,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  are  to-day  eight  corporations  in  the  United 
States,  operating  twelve  plants.  These  plants  are  located,  four  in  Indiana, 
seven  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in  Missouri.  The  capacity  of  these  plants 
to-day  will  represent  18,000,000  feet  of  plate  glass.  The  labor  employed  in 
these  plants  is  from  various  countries,  principally  now,  however,  from 
America.  The  material  used,  with  the  single  exception  of  soda  ash,  is 
all  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  now 
building  in  this  country  a  large  soda- ash  plant,  which  all  the  plate- glass 
makers,  as  well  as  other  users  of  soda  ash,  hope  will  be  a  success,  because 
we  desire  to  see  all  of  our  industries  built  up. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  that! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  not  you  get  a  larjgfe  amount  of  gypsum  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  get  our  plaster  (which  is  burnt  and  ground 
gypsum),  the  article  which  holds  the  glass  on  the  table,  from  Iowa,  and 
we  get  our  felt,  which  polishes  the  plate  glass,  from  New  York,  and  we 
get  our  coal  from  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania.  Our  works  were  located 
on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  30  miles  below  St.  Louis,  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary deposit  of  white  sand  found  there,  and  extending  from  the 
river  some  distance  back  into  the  woods.  At  first  there  was  simply  a 
log  cabin  there,  and  the  land  could  be  purchased  at  $5  to  $10  an  acre, 
while  there  is  now  there  a  village  of  3,000  people  and  no  land  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  $100  an  acre.  With  reference  to  your  next  ques- 
tion, viz,  the  raw  materials  used  and  where  obtained 

The  Chairman.  And  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  this  industry 
and  the  wages. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  capacity  I  have  stated  is  18,000,000  feet.  That 
capacity  is  made  by  some  800  pots,  and  the  average  men  employed  to 
the  pot  is  ten,  so  that  we  employ  about  8,000  people,  and  it  is  fair  to 
estimate  one  man  represents  a  family  of  three  and  a  half,  so  that  there 
is  directly  and  indirectly  interested  in  this  industry  28,000  to  30,000 
people.  It  provides  a  livelihood  for  that  number  of  people.  These 
figures  are  nothing  compared  with  the  number  of  employes  mentioned 
here  by  the  iron  and  steel  interests,  but  to  ea<*li  individual  who  is  em- 
ployed any  action  by  your  committee  which  will  affect  wages  is  just 
as  importiint  to  our  25,000  people  as  to  their  2,000,000  or  3,000,000, 
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Mr.  Gkab.  You  give  employment  virtually  to  a  large  number  who 
are  preparing  the  raw  material,  in  the  mines,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  was  going  to  refer  to  that;  I  have  referred  only 
to  the  direct  labor.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  about  85  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  producing  plate  glass  is  represented  by  labor  directly  or 
infllrectly.  For  instance,  our  sand  has  to  be  quarried,  the  coal  and 
gypsnm  has  to  be  mined,  and  the  latter  calcined,  and  all  transported 
from  distant  points.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  extent  to  which 
labor  enters  in  the  matter  of  transportation,  so  that  the  total  labor  cost 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  is  about  85  to  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  on  the  whole  industry! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  leave  with  the  committee  a  state- 
ment of  comparative  wages  paid  in  Belgium,  England,  and  America  at 
the  present  time,  and  you  will  at  once  see  how  largely  we  are  handi- 
capped in  the  matter  of  wages.  This  statement  represents  thirty-six 
different  occupations^  beginning  at  the  first  step  and  ending  with  the 
last  in  the  process  oi  manufacture,  but  it  takes  only  one  man  in  each 
instance  for  comparison,  and  does  not  represent  the  whole  number  of 
men  employed  in  each  position  indicated.  This  statement  shows  that 
the  American  manufacturer  is  to-day  paying  120  per  cent  more  for  labor 
on  this  one-man  basis — that  is  a  man  here  and  a  man  there — ^than  is  paid 
in  England,  and  167  per  cent  more  than  is  paid  in  Belgium.  But  the 
aetaal  pay  rolls  in  each  country  show  that  there  are  a  greater  number 
of  high-priced  men  than  low-priced  men,  so  that  if  you  take  the  foil 
pay  roll  of  our  works  in  comparison  with  a  pay  roll  representing 
the  same  work  in  England  you  will  find  a  difference  in  dollars  and 
cents  in  rates  paid  amounting  to  more  than  200  per  cent,  while  in 
Belgium  the  difference  will  be  nearer  300  per  cent.  These  figures 
are  not  guesswork,  and  are  not  taken  at  random.  The  manager 
of  one  of  the  leading  Belgium  works  was  here  within  ninety  days. 
He  visited  the  American  manufacturers  and  in  return  for  information 
freely  given  to  him  he  gave  information  to  us.  He  gave  the  cost  as  to 
employ^,  where  work^,  and  what  paid.  That  list  on  this  basis  makes 
a  difference,  as  stated,  on  the  one-man  basis,  of  167  per  cent.  Kot  only 
thaty  the  American  workman  begins  to  w6rk  Monday  morning  at  6 
o'clock  and  stops  at  12  o'clock  on  Saturday,  in  order  he  may  go  home, 
attend  to  his  personal  and  family  affairs,  and  get  ready  ibr  Sunday. 
The  foreign  workman  begins  on  Monday  morning  at  6  o'clock  and  he 
stops  the  following  Sunday  morning  at  6  o'clock,  so  that,  besides  the 
difference  in  wages'  the  foreign  manufacturer  secures  a  gain  in  product 
represented  by  eighteen  hours'  extra  time  per  week,  namely,  from  12 
o'clock  noon  Saturday  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  Eighteen  hours 
multiplied  by  four  weeks  in  the  month  makes  seventy- two  hours.  Sev- 
enty-two hours  amounts  to  seven  days  of  ten  hours  each  and  two  hours 
over,  and  seven  days  in  the  month  means  25  per  cent  more  production. 
Kow,  if  you  add  the  25  jyev  cent  increased  production  to  these  compar- 
ative prices  for  labor,  you  will  see  at  once  how  our  labor  cost  is  excess- 
ive. Take  special  departments — our  founders,  who  are  the  men  who 
melt  the  glass.  In  Europe  that  founder  turns  out  2,600  feet  against 
the  American  2,000  feet;  there  is  a  difference  of  over  30  per  cent  right 
there.  Take  the  men  who  cast  the  glass.  The  day's  work  of  this  gang 
is  forty-eight  iK>ts  abroad,  while  in  this  country  a  corresponding  gang 
casts  twenty  pots  as  a  day's  work. 

The  Chaieman.  Why  is  that! 

Mr.  HiTCHOOCK.  Simply  because  in  England  the  manufacturer  de- 
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mands,  and  gets,  forty-eight  pots  as  a  day's  work,  while  in  this  country 
custom  has  established  twenty  pots  as  the  day's  work. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  long  does  it  take  them  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  time  required  varies  with  the  seasons  of  the 
year.    The  men  begin  to  cast  these  pots  as  soon  as  they  can  see^  which 
is  at  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  say  in  the  spring,  and  by  12  o^doek 
that  whole  gang  has  finished  work  and  gone  home.    They  are  paid  for 
that  specific  service.    I  will  tell  you  what  we  pay.    The  leading  man 
emgaged  in  casting  those  twenty  pots  earns  $65  a  month,  and  on  the 
other  side  he  gets  $44.    That  is  a  difference  of  47  per  cent.    That  is 
one  of  the  smallest  percentage  differences  on  the  statement  submitted, 
but  on  the  other  side  they  get  forty-eight  pots  and  we  get  twenty  pots, 
BO  that  if  you  take  the  product  with  the  price  paid  for  labor  it  makes 
over  200  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer.    It  puts  up  that 
labor  item  to  an  enormous  figure.    There  are  other  differences  quite  as 
hurtful  to  us;  for  instance,  the  wages  paid  the  very  first  man  on  the 
list— the  man  who  makes  the  pot — ^upon  which  largely  depends  the 
success  of  glassmaking.    If  you  do  not  get  a  good  pot  it  will  not  stand 
the  fire,  and  if  there  are  any  imperfections  in  it  it  breaks  quickly  and 
its  contents,  with  the  cost  of  the  pot,  are  lost.    Potmakers  are  paid  in 
England  $30  a  month,  and  we  pay  on  this  side  $100  a  month.    The  per- 
centage of  difference  is  233  per  cent,  and  so  it  .goes  on  down  through 
the  list.    There  are  material  variations  in  this  list  of  thirty-six  different 
kinds  of  occupations  in  the  respective  works  in  the  countries  named. 
You  will  note  that  we  pay  from  44  to  306  per  cent  higher  wages  than 
are  paid  abroad,  the  greater  part  being  nearer  the  higher  tiian  the 
lower  percentage — ^not  taking  into  account  the  largely-increased  product 
obtained  abros^,  as  I  have  just  explained.    I  am  reliably  informed  that 
the  Belgian  pay  roll  will  average  65  cents  per  day  to  the  man,  while  in 
England  the  average  is  83  cents.    The  average  of  our  pay  roll  at  our 
works  is  $1.85;  such  is  the  actual  difference  in  the  pay  rolls  here  and 
abroad. 

I  rei)eat,  the  only  special  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  we  are 
not  making  any  idle  assertions;  we  are  not  here  to  influence  the  com- 
mittee, except  to  say  that  we  have  exhausted  all  other  means  of  reduc- 
ing cost.  We  have  reduced  cost  fully  one-half  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
next  step  must  be  in  the  direction  of  labor. 

I  may  have  anticipated  some  questions  which  may  be  asked,  but  shall 
be  glad  to  make  such  further  explanations  as  may  be  desired.    So  far 
as  present  rates  of  duty  are  concerned,  they  have  existed  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  the  business,  some  eighteen  years.    The  present  rates  are 
not  prohibitive,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year,  with  an  actual 
consumption  of  about  15,000,000  feet  of  plate  glass,  about  2,600,000 
feet  were  imported  and  sold  in  this  country  from  abroad.    Now,  if  the 
rates  were  prohibitive,  why  and  how  did  these  2,500,000  feet  get  into 
this  country!    If  these  rates  are  redilccd  the  price  of  foreign  imported 
glass  will  be  reduced,  and  just  in  proportion  as  that  is  reduced  we  must 
reduce  our  i^rices  or  close  our  works  or  get  the  difference  from  labor. 
We  do  not  want  any  contest  with  labor.    I  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
statement  made  here  by  Mr.  Wharton  in  respect  to  pauper  labor.     I 
think  a  statement  of  that  kind,  unless  explained  in  some  way,  should 
be  corrected.    The  case  he  mentioned,  of  Krupp's  establishment  in 
Europe,  is  exceptional.    We  do  not  claim  pauper  labor  prevails  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  continent;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  take  a  notable  and  praise- 
worthy exception,  like  Krupp,  and  cite  that,  and  say  there  is  no  mate- 
rial difference  between  the  labor  of  this  country  or  in  England  or  in 
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Europe.  The  fact  is  that  in  some  of  these  factories  abroad  women  are 
employed  at  a  rate  of  30  cents  a  day,  men  are  employed  at  less  than  70 
ceut^.  We  can  not  ask  workmen  in  this  country  to  take  such  wages; 
we  do  not  want  to  ask  them  to  take  any  such  wages,  because  we  think 
we  would  be  doing  ourselves  as  great  an  injury  as  we  would  be  doing 
them. 

Mr.  Pat^'E.  Krupp  is  protected  by  patent  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  largest  importation  of  plate  glass  in  1892  seems 
to  have  been  two  particular  sizes — 16  by  24, 24  by  30.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son for  that? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  special  reason, 
except,  perhaps,  that  those  sizes  are  most  largely  used  for  silvering  by 
the  mannfacturers  of  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  all  sizes  f 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  try  to  make  the  largest  sizes,  but,  unfortunately, 
there  is  much  risk  involved  in  its  manufacture,  and  pl^te  glass  is  a 
very  delicate  and  difficult  thing  to  handle.  Our  object  is  to  cast  as 
large  plates  as  possible,  and  we  put  the  equivalent  material  for  125  feet 
in  a  pot.  We  cast  on  a  table  which  will  take  the  whole  of  it,  and  as 
far  as  possible  try  to  get  that  plate  out  and  finished  without  breaking, 
because  the  value  is  more  the  larger  the  plate.  After  casting  on  an 
iron  table  12  by  18  feet,  the  glass  is  pushed  from  the  table  into  the  kiln 
and  there  it  remains  three  or  four  days  to  anneal,  after  which  it  is 
drawn  from  the  kilns,  placed  on  racks,  and  is  ready  for  the  next  proc- 
ess— ^grinding — and  after  that,  and  on  separate  tables,  polishing.  Each 
step  unavoidably  increases  the  risk,  not  only  the  risk  to  us  but  risk  to 
the  men  who  handle  the  glass. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  on  that  point.  Do  the  workmen 
have  to  stand  the  defects  in  that  glass? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  said  something  abont  that? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  take  the  whole  risk.  I  suppose  you  mean 
imperfections  that  might  be  found  in  the  glass? 

The  Chairman.  1  mean  whether  there  is  any  risk  thrown  upon  the 
workman  in  the  way  of  pay? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir ;  not  a  bit.  If  a  man  demonstrates  that  he  is 
capable  for  the  position  he  occupies  he  is  retained.  We  have,  in  fact,  had 
to  teach  a  great  many,  this  being  a  new  industry  in  this  country.  If  he 
goes  on  and  makes  glass  of  such  character  that  we  can  not  sell  it,  like 
any  other  business  corporation  we  get  somebody  else  to  take  his  place. 
Bet»ldes  the  risk  of  breakage  and  loss  by  handling  the  glass  so  frequently 
in  the  course  of  casting,  grinding  and  polishing,  serious  loss  is  sus- 
tained by  having  to  cut  the  large  plates  down  to  smaller  sizes  because 
of  imperfections,  such  as  ''  bubbles,"  *'  seed,"  *'  ream,"  "  streaks,"  and 
plenty  of  other  defects  not  discernible  until  the  glass  is  nearly  finished, 
and  every  time  you  cut  that  glass  you  reduce  its  value,  the  fact  being 
that  fully  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  glass  that  we  make  is  so  reduced  in 
size  by  breakage  and  cutting  for  defects  as  to  prevent  us  getting  more 
than  half  of  its  cost,  or,  in  other  words,  sell  at  a  great  sacrifice. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  the  glass  10  by  12  feet. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  You  mean  feet? 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  try  tx)  make  each  plate  125  square  feet? 

Mr.  Hitckcock.  We  tiy  to  cast  as  large  plates  as  possible.  The 
larger  it  is  the  more  valuable  it  is. 
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These  plates,  next  taken  to  the  grinding  department,  where  we  both 
grind  and  smooth  it.  involving  two  handlings  of  the  glass,  each  side 
having  to  be  treated.  The  risk  is  in  handling  such  large  plates,  and  it 
results  in  a  great  deal  of  breakage.  I  think  the  breakage  in  that  de- 
partment alone  averages  10  per  cent.  Then  it  is  taken  to  the  polishing 
department,  and  there  a  double  handling  takes  place  again,  and  there 
the  risk  increases,  as  by  grinding  these  large  plates  are  reduced  one- 
half  in  thickness.  Again,  we  have  to  take  the  risk  of  turning  it  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Tlien,  added  to  that  is  the  washing,  cleaning, 
packing,  etc.,  so  that  the  125-tbot  plate  which  you  take  out  of  the  kilns 
may  be  reduced  to  many  very  small  plates  by  the  time  it  is  ready  to 
box  and  ship.  When  you  take  all  these  contingencies  into  considera- 
tion, namely,  cutting  the  glass  to  match  on  the  tables,  breakage  in  the 
kilns  while  annealing,  breakage  while  handling  the  glass  at  least  twice 
in  each  of  the  several  departments,  and  the  loss  by  cutting  for  defects, 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  aggregate  loss  on  the  product  with 
which  you  started  will  fully  equal  50  per  cent,  while  of  the  remaining 
60  per  cent  fully  20  percent  will  be  in  glass  under  the  10-foot  bracket. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  sell  your  glass  which  you  make  in 
your  works  I 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Our  particular  factory  sells  its  glass  in  the  North, 
West,  and  East,  but  hardly  any  in  the  South.  Other  factories,  I  believe, 
have  the  Southern  trade.  We  sell  our  glass  direct  to  representatives 
in  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  We  do  an 
exclusively  wholesale  or  jobbing  business. 

The  Chairman.  Who  supplies  the  market  of  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  comes  from  England,  I  believe,  almost 
entirely.  The  cost  of  transportation  and  the  risk  of  handling  glass 
across  the  continent  is  such  that  we  can  not  get  there. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  importation  here  is  probably  for  the 
Pacific  coast  largely! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir.  While  I  do  not  say  that — Mr.  King,  how 
is  that? 

Mr.  Kjng-.  Largely  so. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Largely  so  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  statistics 
which  we  have  here  were  obtained  from  the  New  York  cust.om -house. 
In  that  connection,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  state  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  members  who  may  be  under  the  impression  that  the  present 
tariff  is  equivalent  to  150  per  cent  duty  that  the  average  duty  on  the 
2,500,000  teet  imported  for  the  twelve  months  ending  July  31, 1893, 
will  average  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  not  a  large  proportion  of  that  glass  imported  brought 
here  to  be  silvered? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  so,  and  that  we  can  not  compete  with.  The 
machines  make  what  we  call  the  ordinary  glazing  quality,  such  as  is 
perfectly  suitable  for  building  purposes,  but  when  you  get  to  silvered 
glass  it  has  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  the  machines  being 
regular  and  steady  in  their  movement  will  leave  a  slip  here  or  a  slide 
there  or  a  little  spot  that  can  not  be  reached  by  the  machine.  That 
work  has  to  be  done  by  hand  labor,  and  that  hand  labor  in  Europe 
costs  about  30  cents  a  day  and  is  chiefly  done  by  women.  We  have  uo 
such  labor  in  this  country;  therefore  we  do  not  attempt  to  secure  that 
business. 

Mr.  Burrows.  That  is  the  labor  of  silvering? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Preparing  glass  for  silvering  in  bringing  it  to  a 
higher  polish. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  As  to  the  quality,  how  does  the  American  glass  com- 
pare with  the  foreign  glass? 

Bfr.  Hitchcock.  There  is  no  difference  in  what  we  call  the  ordinary 
glazing  quality.  American  manufacturers  have  frequently  put  their  glass 
in  oomi>etition  with  foreign  glass  for  Government  buildings,  as  well  as 
large  private  buildings,  the  samples  having  been  sent  without  the 
architect  knowing  where  it  came  from,  simply  numbered  A,  B,  C,  or  D, 
and  it  has  been  accepted  on  its  merits.  It  was  put  in  your  State  house, 
Governor  Gear,  the  tirchitect  having  no  knowledge  where  the  sample 
came  from,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  custom-house  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  many  other  Government  and  State  buildings. 

Mr.  Gear.  We  had  an  expert  expressly  employed  to  look  into  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  has  been  used  in  various  places. 

Mr.  BuKEOWS.  You  have  almost  exclusively  the  trade  of  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Memphis,  and  that  section  of  country? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Our  particular  works  have  not;  other  works  sell  at 
those  places  as  well  as  we  do.  We  send  some  glass,  of  course,  to  Kan- 
sas City. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  You  stated  that  the  average  labor  earnings  were 
tl.85  per  day.  In  making  your  average  did  you  include  labor  engaged 
in  obtaining  the  sand  and  mining  coal,  etc.? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  average  of  $1.85  includes  all  wages  at  our 
works.  It  does  not  include,  for  instance,  any  office  expenses^  such  as 
my  salary  or  the  office  employes  of  the  company,  who  are  not  on  the 
pay  roll  but  are  paid  by  separate  voucher. 

Mr.  Btjbbows.  It  does  not  include  miners  and  sand  diggers? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  does  not  include,  the  coal  miner,  but  it  does  the 
man  who  digs  the  sand,  because  our  own  sand  is  found  immediately  at 
our  works,  and  the  men  who  mine  it  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  works. 
The  coal  we  use  is  mined  in  Illinois  and  the  miners'  wages,  of  course, 
are  paid  there  and  not  at  our  works. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  cost 
on  the  other  side  as  to  production? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  have  not,  except  that  I  understand 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  only  arrive  at  it  by  the  relative  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor.  I  did  not  know  but  you  may  have  made  an  actual  com- 
putation. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  have  figures  which  give  the  actual  cost  of  labor 
per  foot  of  glass  made  on  the  other  side,  and  we  know  these  figures  are 
reliable,  as  they  were  furnished  by  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in 
Europe  within  the  last  ninety  days.  The  labor  per  foot  of  glass  in 
England  has  been  reduced  25  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  TUBKEB.  You  mean  the  prices  paid? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  labor  on  the  product ;  they  have  reduced  it 
25  per  eent^ 

The  Chaibman.  They  still  pay  higher  wages  than  France? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir;  they  do.  It  is  the  dilierenoe  between  120 
and  167.  Now,  these  figures  are  not  guesswork  and  are  not  of  long 
date.  They  are  absolutely  recent  and  absolutely  correct.  They  are 
made  from  the  actual  pay  roll  of  operated  works  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  TuBinsB.  Do  you  represent  all  lines  of  glass? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  sir;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  but 
plate  glass. 

Mr.  TxTBFEB.  Bo  you  know  anything  about  the  other  qualities? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Except  in  a  very  general  way. 
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Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  common  window 
glass) 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  do  not.  We  have  never  made  it,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  feel  justified  in  speaking  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  directly  and  con- 
stantly at  your  works? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  the  works  proper  we  have  on  the  pay  roll  be- 
tween 600  and  700  men,  and  in  our  coal  property,  which  we  also  oper- 
ate, we  have  200  or  300  more. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  any  combination  among  your  labor  t 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  there  is,  we  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  they  regulate  the  price  of  your  labor! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  regulate,  however,  the  number  of  pots  that 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Custom  has  done  that.  I  recognize  the  right  of 
labor  to  organize;  there  is  no  question  about  that;  but  I  will  not  allow 
employes  to  manage  the  business  I  am  paid  to  manage,  and  so  long  as 
they  do  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  us  in  the  management  of  that  busi- 
ness— ^in  other  words,  interfere  with  my  responsibilities  to  our  stocks 
holders,  I  ask  no  questions. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  they  unions  abroad! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  regulate  it  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  here! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  hot  sure,  but  they  somehow  or  other  control 
them  over  there  much  more  eflfectively  than  here. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  there  any  combination  between  the  manufacturers 
in  this  trade! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Not  that  I  know  anything  about.  We  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  any  such  combination. 

Mr.  BuBBOvrs.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  materially  lessening  the 
duty  on  plate  glass! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  what  respect! 

Mr.  BuBEOWS.  Upon  your  industry. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  before  you  came  in  I  said  we  simply  would 
have  to  reduce  wages  on  the  same  pro-rata  basis. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Or  else  shut  up  business! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  You  stated  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this 
industry  was  how  much! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  about 
$12,000,000. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  And  how  many  employes! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Eight  thousand  directly,  with  some  three  and  a 
half  to  the  family,  which  would  made  some  28,000  or  30,000  that  are 
directly  and  indirectly  interested  in  this  industry. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  And  dependent  upon  it! 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  myself, 
and  that  is,  whether  any  member  of  the  committee  can  tell  me  if  any 
demand  has  been  made  by  any  individual,  or  consumer,  or  community 
of  consumers,  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  plate  glass!  If  there  has 
been  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it,  for  I*think,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
consumers  are  entirely  satisfied  with  what  we  have  done  and  will  try 
to  do,  if  we  can  go  on  as  in  the  past.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  demand 
or  inquiry  on  the  part  of  any  consumer  for  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  these  duties  have  been  substantially 
the  same  ever  since  the  tarifi'  was  put  on  ! 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  Tes,  sir;  that  is,  since  1862,  or  for  thirty- one  years. 

Mr.  Patitb.  There  was  no  change  made  in  the  Mills  billt 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No  change  whatever. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  Except  a  consolidation  of  two  sizes  t 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  "Xea, 

Mr.  FAYNS.  How  many  ketones  were  in  existence  in  1881 — ^when 
was  this  industry  first  established  f 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  was  first  established  about  1869,  by  Mr.  Depauw, 
of  New  Albany,  who  lost  some  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
started  up  again,  and  then  the  next  was  ours,  and  then  the  others  dur- 
ing the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  was  yours  established t 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  1876. 


*.-i    tA 


OF  MB.  S.  lOSD,  TOgnoanP  of  THB  FJTIIBUJIO  TLAIB-OLAiS  COM- 

PAirr  07  pirrsBUBo,  pa 


Mr.  E.  Ford  next  addressed  the  committee.    He  said: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock has  covered  this  subject  so  thoroughly  that  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
and  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee.    I  have  no  remarks 
to  make. 

Camparalive  Btatement  showing  rate*  of  wage*  paid  per  monih  i%  Belgian,  Engliih,  and 

American  plate-glasi  worloefor  eimHar  servieei. 


Ooeapatioii. 

Belgian. 

Bnglish. 

American. 

American 

hiffher 

then 

Belgian. 

American 

higher 

than 

English. 

Pot-maken 

f27.00 
14.82 
14.82 
25.80 
80.00 
26.50 
84.00 
28.00 
25.68 
18.60 
20.00 
50.00 

30.00 
21.30 

180.00 
8.00 
22.00 
24.00 
44.00 
84.00 
48.00 
44.00 
88.00 
80.00 
82.50 
66.00 

82.60 
30.00 
28.00 
26.00 
24.00 
26.00 
22.00 
26.00 
11.50 
30.00 
35.00 
05.00 

85.00 
31.00 
26.00 
33.00 
26.00 
24.00 
76.00 
33.00 
29.50 
29.50 
29.50 
20.00 

$100.00 

82.50 

'  88.00 

89.00 

100.00 
52.00 

100.00 
66.00 
47.00 
58.50 
76.00 

100.00 

80.00 
62.00 
52.00 
44.00 
44.00 
80.00 
52.00 
80.00 
89.00 
65.00 
80.00 
100.00 

80.00 
90.00 
65.00 
80.00 
60.00 
85.00 
100.00 
65.00 
52.00 
60.00 
89.00 
80.00 

P§r  cent 
270 
119 
168 

52 
233 

06 
194 
132 

88 
214 
275 
100 

166 
101 


P4re$nt. 
283 

ClaY-teiDi>er6TB*  ............................  ■ 

806 

Pvirnaoff  briokmAkflni 

77 

MWfini 

62 

Founden  or  mdUeref 

127 

Oafl-i>rodi]CfT  mon • 

63 

Hmm  ienatm 

108 

Teamcnit 

47 

Castent- - 

42 

KilB-heaten 

95 

Kfli-dTfl'WM*  - 

134 

X onouiii srindon  ............................ 

68 

Grinden: 

First  layers 

ISO 

Scoond layers 

106 

Third  lavers 

78 

Fourth  lavfin 

69 

Mixers 

""18.30 
22.25 
14.82 
14.82 
0.88 
21.22 
19.76 
84.00 

28.00 
21.30 
18.30 
13.00 
25.00 
27.00 
50.00 
22.10 
23.40 
32.00 
20.80 
15.00 

140 
250 
250 
163 
293 
206 
804 
194 

184 
822 
249 
515 
140 

29 
100 
194 
122 

87 
828 
100 

83 

Finishers 

S07 

flsad-irheiflara ^^  ... 

136 

>f  qd-vheelers 

60 

8inoAth^rS| rubbflrs  ..a.^-u.^.^x..      ^      ^xx... 

239 

Fxamin^rs 

116 

Bmery -washers 

128 

Forernaa  polishers 

63 

Polishers': 

Finishers 

128 

I«ayers 

190 

Mixers 

150 

^R^nif^hamew 

142 

Cutters 

130 

Packers 

45 

Master  ipechsnics.  . r  t ..- 

81 

Machinists 

97 

Blacksmiths 

76 

Carpeoters.. 

103 

Bricldsyers 

201 

TifSborsn. .<...... XX        ..     ..  xx      x... 

6C 

*EB|^h  employ  female  labor. 

tXoTOpean  average,  2,600  feet  per  day;  American,  2,000  feot. 

|¥kgHsh,  48  pots;  Amfflrtran,  20  pots  per  day. 
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(PuTAgnph  120.) 

T.  A.  WiLLSON  &  Oo., 
Beading,  Pa.,  September  21, 1893, 

Dear  Sib  :  We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  item  in  the  ^^McEinley 
bill"  putting  a  daty  of  60  per  cent  on  lenses  costing  $1.50  or  less,  per 
gross  pairs. 

The  lenses  in  question  are  all  made  in  France  and  Germany;  are 
largely,  or  very  largely  used  by  us,  and  to  some  extent  by  other  manu- 
facturers. The  other  lenses  we  use  are  bought  of  American  manufac- 
turers, but  as  the  cheapest  lenses  listed  by  American  makers  is  13.25 
per  gross  pairs,  it  would  be  no  discrimination  against  lense  manufac- 
turers to  admit  lenses  costing  91  or  less  per  gross  pairs  free  of  duty,  as 
they  do  not  compete  with  the  American  lenses,  and  it  would  enable  us 
to  successfully  compete  on  finished  cheap  spectacles  against  French  and 
German  manufacturers.  As  it  is  now,  we  pay  on  these  cheap  lenses  60 
per  cent  duty,  with  no  benefit  to  American  lense  manufacturers,  but  a 
decided  drawback  to  American  spectacle  manufacturers.  Instead  of 
protecting  the  American  manufacturer,  it  is  virtually  a  protection  to 
the  French  and  German  spectacle  manufacturers. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  A.  WiLLSON  &  Co. 


MABBIiE. 

(Ptngnph,  128, 194.) 
STATEMEHT  07  MB.  S.  B.  M0S8B,  TBSABUBER  OF  THE  VEBXONT  MABBLE  OOMPAVT. 

Saturday,  September  16, 1893. 
Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  prepared  a  very  brief  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  marble  industry  and  the  present  effect  of  the  tariff  upon  it. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

By  the  tariff  of  1883  the  rate  was  reduced  on  all  classes  of  marble— very  ffreatly  on 
sawed  marble — and  was  made  more  specific  than  before.  We  be] ieve  that  tnis  change 
has  greatly  lessened  the  frauds  and  been  more  satisfactory  to  t^e  American  producer 
and  the  honest  importer. 

The  McKinley  act  made  no  change  in  the  rate  on  any  class  of  marble.  There  waa 
a  slight  change  of  wording  in  regard  to  the  measurement  of  marble  of  less  than  1 
inch  in  thicknesS;  made  to  prevent  frauds. 

That^  gentlemen,  was  this.  The  act  of  1883  was  based  on  cubic 
measure.  Kow,  to  introduce  this  marble  Italian  importers,  the  rule 
being  twelve  slabs  to  the  foot,  rubbed  down  their  marble  so  thin  they 
could  put  in  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  slabs  to  the  foot,  which  enabled 
them  to  bring  in  that  much  more. 

The  present  tariff  on  marble  ought  not  to  be  reduced  for  the  following  reasona : 

First.  Marble  is  a  proper  commodity  on  which  to  raise  revenue. 

It  is  never  a  necessity.  All  foreign  marbles  may  properly  be  classed  among  laxa- 
ries.  The  present  duty  operates  to  tax  the  wealthier  consumer  who  buys  expensive 
ornamental  marble^  while  the  buyer  of  the  grades  of  marble  in  common  use  gets 
them  at  .a  lower  price  by  reason  of  the  tariff. 

People  of  moderate  means  use  little  marble  except  for  cemetery  purposes,  bat  use 
a  great  amount  there,  and  they  now  use,  and  will  continue  to  use,  American  marble 
almost  exclusively,  whether  the  duty  is  high  or  low,  because  it  is  better  for  out- 
door use,  and  that  mainly  used  in  cemeteries  is  cheaper  than  any  foreign  marble 
would  be  even  if  admitted  free.  The  cheaper  grades  of  American  marbleB  are  so 
mixed  with  the  finer  in  the  same  quarries  that  they  must  be  produced  together,  aud. 
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the  more  of  the  liner  that  is  produced  the  more  of  the  medinm  grades  must  be,  and, 
of  coarse,  the  lower  their  price.  Cemetery  marble  is  cheaper  than  it  would  be  if 
duties  were  reduced,  because  no  foreign  marble  competes  or  could,  if  free  of  duty, 
compete  with  it  in  price  or  quality  for  that  use,  but  it  is  produced  from  the  same 
qoarriea  which  produce  higher-priced  ornamental  marble,  with  which  foreign  marble 
does  compete.  Hence  anything  which  reduces  the  price  or  quantity  produced  of 
this  higher-prioed  marble  will  reduce  the  quantity  produced  and  increase  the  cost  of 
the.eheaper  grades. 

The  marble  in  ordinary  use  for  cemetery  purposes  could  not  be  produced  by  itself 
Alone  for  the  price  at  which  it  is  now  sold.  It  is  the  production  of  the  higher  grade 
of  ornamental  marbles  from  the  same  quarries  competing  with  the  foreign  that 

*    *^   of  the  prodnction  of  the  cheaper  cemetery  marble  at  all. 


Take  the  Batland  marble  as  the  basis.  The  price  of  that  marble  de- 
pends upon  the  excellence  of  the  marble.  That  is  to  say,  marble  that 
is  white  commands  the  highest  price.  Then  it  is  graded  down  accord- 
ing to  the  excellence  of  it.  Batherland  Falls  marble  is  priced  upon  the 
fineness  and  whether  it  is  trae  blue  or  mountain  dark  marble,  etc.  In 
the  marble  quarry  we  find  marble  in  layers  like  this  dipping  to  a  given 
angle.  We  strike  first,  say,  a  piece  of  statuary  marble,  next  a  layer 
with  a  little  more  color,  and  so  it  varies  throughout  the  quarry.  We 
have  very  many  different  layers.  Then  always  in  the  same  block  we 
get  out  a  certain  amount  of  white  marble  and,  perhaps,  a  light  quantity 
of  colored  marble,  and  the  colored  marble  is  precisely  as  good  marble 
as  the  white,  but  custom  and  taste  has  decreed  that  the  one  shall  com- 
mand the  higher  price  thmn  the  other. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Where  do  you  find  blue  marble  t 

Mr.  Mosss.  In  the  same  deposit  with  the  white. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Everywhere? 

Mr.  MoBSE.  I  am  only  speaking  of  Vermont  quarries,  but  there  are 
certain  quarries  which  produce  nothing  but  blue  marble,  and  others 
produce  both  blue  and  white,  and  in  the  same  block,  sometimes  you  will 
find  what  we  call  Rutland  Italian  in  the  same  layer  with  what  we  call 
blue,  only  separated  from  each  other  a  short  distance. 

This  coont^  uses  more  marble  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

The  total  Italian  output  is  about  2,000,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  this  country 
imports  and  consumes  more  than  one-fifth,  which  is  more  than  the  total  consumption 
of  any  other  country.  Besides,  we  consume  nearly  all  of  our  own  production  of  over 
3,000,i4X)  cubic  feet,  which  is  in  itself  more  than  the  entire  foreign  production,  so 
that  this  country  uses,  according  to  the  best  estimate  we  can  make,  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  the  entire  marble  product  of  the  world  and  six  times  as  much  as  any  other 
nation.  This  is  because  people  of  limited  means  use  it  so  generally  for  cemetery 
porpoees.  Any  action,  then,  which  restricts  the  prodnction  of  this  class  of  marble 
or  enhances  its  price  is  clearly  against  the  interesto  of  the  people. 

So  far  aa  its  superior  fitness  for  cemetery  or  any  outdoor  work  is  concerned  it  is 
•nfficient  to  cite  the  well-known  fiiot  that  twenty  years  a^  a  large  amount  of  Ital- 
ian marble  was  used  in  cemeteries  and  now  it  has  practically  gone  out  of  use  in 
this  county  for  that  purpose. 

Second.  The  present  duty  does  not  restrict  trade.  The  statistics  show  that  the 
chances  in  the  rate  of  duty  hare  not  affected  importations.  This  confirms  the  point 
that  foreign  marble  is  always  a  luxury,  bought  by  those  who  are  able  to  buy,  and 
what  is  wanted  will  be  bought  regardless  of  price. 

Importations  are  increasing  under  the  present  tariff  quite  rapidly,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  statement: 

ToUU  voIm  of  fnarhle  and  man^fao^ure»  of  marble  imported. 


Toi  year  ending  Jnly  80— 


$541,542.80 
572,613.10 
763,705.50 
822, 209. 70 
010.830.25 


Semarks. 


InoreMC  of  nearly  0  per  cent. 
Increase  of  nearly  38i  per  cent 
Increane  of  nearly  8  per  cent. 
Increase  of  11  per  cent. 


1, 161, 560. 00     Increase  of  over  27  per  cent. 
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In  the  last  fire  years  the  total  importations  hare  doubled  in  yalne  and  increased 
aboat  70  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  the  importation  of  manofactnred  marble  hae  in- 
creased nearly  threefold  in  the  same  time. 

The  flnctnation  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  The  larger 
importations  may  happen  to  arrive  in  certain  years,  while  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
consumption  is  not  greatly  irregular. 

The  production  and  nse  of  American  marble  has  also  steadily  increased,  and  some- 
what more  rapidly  than  of  imported  marble. 

According  to  the  census  the  total  value  of  the  marble  product  of  the  United  States 
in  1880  was  a  little  over  $2,000,000.  In  1889  it  was  nearly  $3,600,000.  In  that  time 
the  prodnciio^  in  Tennessee  was  more  than  doubled :  that  of  New  York  increased 
more  than  50  per  cent.  Georgia's  production  in  1889  was  nearly  $200,000;  that  of 
California  $100,000.  llie  production  in  both  those  States  is  doubtless  much  larger 
uow,  although  none  was  produced  in  either  of  them  in  1880.  These  figures  show, 
both  for  the  home  production  and  the  importation,  a  healthy  state  of  business,  to 
disturb  which  would  be  unwise,  and  would  benefit  nobody  but  the  Italian  producer 
and  the  comparatively  small  interest  engaged  in  the  importation,  sawing,  and  sale 
of  Italian  marble;  and  this  benefit  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  revenue,  the  Amer- 
ican producer,  consumer,  and  laborer — several  times  as  many  as  are  engaged  in  this 
country  in  handling  the  foreign  product. 

We  believe  that  the  sates  on  marble  should  be,  so  far  as  practicable,  specific,  and 
we  understand  that  the  importers  also  favor  the  specific  principle.  (See  page  1650, 
Vol.  II,  of  the  ''Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  1882,''  where  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  importers  of  marble  in  the  block  asked  that  on  that  class  of  marble  the 
tariff  might  be  changed  from  a  ''compound''  rate  to  one  entirely  "specific."  Also 
see  Vol.  1  of  the  same  report,  page  6GG,  where  a  like  request  was  made  by  another 
committee  representing  the  Bostou  importers.  See  also  several  briefs  submitted  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  by  the  importing  interest.) 

The  estimate  made  by  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club,  if  the  rate 
on  marble  was  reduced,  as  they  recommend,  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent,  is 
that  the  importations  would  be  increased  nearly  50  per  cent  and  the  customs  receipts 
reduced  about  40  per  cent. 

That  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Italian  marble  is  used  in 
interior  work. 

The  Chairman.  Marble  is  nsed  for  walls,  etc.  t 

Mr.  MoRSB.  It  has  been  ased  for  wainscoting  in  hotels  and  large 
buildings. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  the  cheap  imported? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  being  used  to  a  certain  extent! 

Mr.  TtTRNRR.  How  is  it  that  the  American  people  use  so  much  more 
marble;  because  they  use  it  more  for  cemetery  purposes) 

Mr.  Morse.  Put  that  question  again  f 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  due  to  the  larger  use  of  marble  in  this  country  for 
monuments,  for  cemetery  purposes  f 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  so,  and  I  think  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  nsin^^ 
now  a  large  amount  of  marble  for  the  interior  finish  of  buildings,  waLus- 
coting,  mantels,  and  that  sort  of  things  where  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
there  was  very  little  used. 

Third.  The  production  of  American  marble  is  of  far  greater  importance  as  an  in- 
dustry than  the  importing  interest. 

As  already  shown,  the  value  of  the  American  product  is  more  than  three  times  the 
total  value  of  importations.  The  expense  according  to  the  census  of  produoinfi^  the 
three  and  one-half  millions  in  value  of  American  marble  in  18S9  was  $2,675,000, 
exclusive  of  interest,  exhaustion  of  quarries,  and  wear  and  tear  on  plant.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  profit  is  very  small  and  will  not  bear  sharper  competition  than  it 
now  has.  Of  this  expense  over  two-thirds  was  for  labor  direct,  and  aboat  onp- 
fourth  for  supplies  ana  material.  This  latter  item  being  mainly  for  machinery,  mA 
iron,  and  steel,  it  is  certain  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  ex]|D|ense  in  the  production 
of  marble  is  for  labor.  These  figures  of  the  census  agree  with  the  evidenee  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  (see  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  II,  p.  1553.)  Th€ 
number  of  men  employed  in  such  work  as  is  done  at  the  quarries  is  given  in  th< 
census  as  4,639  and  capital  invested  over  fifteen  millions^  bat  this  estimate  pf  men 
is  too  low* 
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Fourth.  There  is  no  occasion  to  go  abroad  for  marMe  for  there  are  in  the  United 
Stales,  developed  or  undeveloped,  deposits  of  marble  of  all  known  varieties  and 
snitable  for  every  purpose  for  which  marble  is  used^  and  in  quantity  sufficiet  to  last 
for  all  time. 

Marble  is  abundant  in  all  tlie  States  along  the  Blue  Uidge  range,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Canada  line,  viz:  Alabama,  Georgia^  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Virgiuia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  ^'ew  York,  Connecticut,  Mussachusetts,  and  Ver- 
mont. It  is  also  found  In  Missouri,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Texas,  Now  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  California,  Washington,  and  other  sections.  The  ornamental  or  fancy  mar- 
bles, so  called,  found  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Missouri,  Arizona,  and  many  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  foreign  marbles.  But  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  in  developing  these  natural  resources  can  not  be  appreciated  except 
by  experience.  It  involves  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  continental  Europe, 
principally  Italy,  where  the  wages  are  not  more  than  one- third  what  is  paid  here 
for  the  same  class  of  labor.  The  prceent  dnty  does  not  compensate  on  any  class  of 
marble  for  the  diSerence  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  this  country  and  Italy,  and  on 
**  maaafnetures  of  marble''  falls  far  short  of  it. 

Am  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  Italy,  see  article  of  Hon.  Kobert  W.  Welch,  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine  for  June,  1882,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Italian- blocks  are  put  into 
regular  shapes  "  bv  men  who  receive  from  25  cents  to  35  cents  per  day.''  There  is 
the  same  ratio  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  skilled  labor  in  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Welch  also  says : 

"Carrara  laborers,  and  especially  those  who  are  engaged  in  quarrying  and  trans- 
porting marble,  certainly  have  a  very  hard  time  of  it.  Like  the  oxen,  they  work 
much  and  eat  little.  For  a  day's  work,  beginning  at  sunrise  and  lasting  to  sunset, 
the  compensation  is  not  more  than  45  cente.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  a  sin- 
gle man  can  live  on  such  wages,  to  say  nothing  of  men  who  count  their  children  by 
the  fives,  tens,  and  twenties.  Some  of  the  quarry  men  live  5  or  6  miles  from  the 
scene  of  their  labor,  and  they  have,  therefore^  in  addition  to  a  day  of  severe  toil,  to 
take  a  daily  walk  of  10  or  12  miles.  Many  of  them  are  obliged  to  leave  their  beds 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  reach  the  quarries  in  season  to  do  a  full 
day*8  work.  They  take  with  them  in  their  coat  or  trowsers  pocket  the  food  for  the 
day,  which  consists  of  a  small  loaf  of  bread.  When  they  return  home  at  night  they 
eat  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  a  dish  of  boiled  mush  or  a  sort  of  soup  made  of 
bread,  water,  and  oil.  In  the  summer  they  are  able  to  garnish  their  tables  with  a 
dish  of  vegetables,  into  which  the  aromatic  garlic  is  sure  to  be  strongly  Infused. 
Meat  and  fish  are  luxuries  which  are  indulged  in  on  rare  occasions." 

Another  great  difflcultv  is  to  make  the  American  people  see  that  we  really  have 
better  material  both  for  beauty  and  endurance  than  can  be  found  abroad.  The  first 
inclination  of  the  buyer  is  to  suppose  the  foreign  must  be  better. 

Fifth.  Block  marble  is  not  properly  raw  material,  as  the  importers  claim. 

''  Raw  material,"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  tariff  discussion,  "means  those 
articles  which,  in  their  original  state,  represent  much  intrinsic  value,  and  are  first 
prepared  for  commerce  with  little  labor,  but  which  require  much  more  labor  to  com- 

Slete  their  manufacture."  The  value  of  block  marble  represents  almost  entirely 
ibor.  The  raw  material  in  the  mountains  in  Italy  is  of  little  value,  but  the  cost 
of  the  blocks  is  measured  by  the  labor  required  to  quarry  them,  prepare  them  for 
market,  and  move  them  to  the  seaboard.  In  this  country,  also,  an  undeveloped 
marble  quarry  is  of  little  value,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  tne  present  value  of  our 
quarries  represents  what  has  been  expended  in  developing  them.  We  estimate  that 
oO  per  cent  of  this  value  is  labor,  15  per  cent  machinery,  and  possibly  5  per  cent 
marble  in  the  ledge.  The  number  of  days  of  labor  requirea  in  quarrying  a  block  of 
either  Italian  or  American  marble  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  is  required  in  saw- 
ing the  same  block  and  finishing  it  ready  for  use. 

We  claim  and  can  prove  cnnclnsively  that  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
marble  would  1>e: 

(1)  To  diminish  the  produotion  and  increase  the  price  of  the  class  of  marble  used 
bv  the  mass  of  the  people  in  cemetery  work,  which  is  by  far  the  greatest  use  of  mar- 
ble in  this  country,  and  the  most  important  to  consider. 

(2)  To  diminish  the  production  of  building  marble  for  the  same  reason  that  would 
affeet  the  production  of  cemetery  marble. 

(3)  To  postpone  and  retard  the  development  of  new  quarries  in  this  country, 
which,  if  developed,  would  soon  render  us  independent  of  the  foreign  production  of 
any  variety  of  marble. 

(4)  To  take  away  the  employment  of  labor  in  this  industry  in  America  and  give  it 
to  Italy,  where  the  rate  of  wages,  both  skilled  and  nitskilled,  is  not  more  than  one- 
third  as  high  as  here. 

We  respectfully  refer  to  briefs  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
March  1,  1886^  January  30, 1888,  copies  of  which  are  filed  herewith,  and  to  the  testi- 
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mony  before  the  Tariff  CommiBsion  (Vol.  u,  p.  1553),  also  to  article  of  Consal  Welch 

previously  cited. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Tennessee  Producers'  Marble  Company,  Tennessee;  Standard  Marble  and 
Stone  Company,  Tennessee ;  East  Tennessee  Stone  and  Marble  Company, 
Tennessee;    Concord  Quarry  Company,  Tennessee;    Knoxville  Marble 
Company,  Tennessee,  by  J.  E.  Ross;  Louisville  Marble  Quarries,  Ten- 
nessee: Stone  Marble' Quarries,  Tennessee,  by  J.  O.  Brown;  The  Gray 
Knox  Marble  Company,  Tennessee;  Stinette  Marble  Company,  Tennes- 
see, by  T.  S.  Godfrey:  Coral  Reef  Marble  Company,  Tennessee;  Knox 
Marble  and  Railway  Company,  Tennessee;  Columbia  Marble  Company, 
Tennessee;    Republic  Marble  Company,  Tennessee,  by  A.  E.  Mead; 
Southern  Monument  Company,  Tennessee;  Georgia  Marble  Company, 
Georgia;  Southern  Marble  Company,  Georgia;  Piedmont  Marble  Com- 
pany, Georgia;  Kennesaw  Marble  Company,  Georgia;  Blue  Ridge  Mar- 
ble Company,  Georgia;  Geo.  B.  Siokels  <fe  Co.,  Georgia;  Vermont  Marble 
Company,  Vermont ;  Barney  Marble  Company,  Vermont ;  Smith  &  Braiii- 
ard  Marble  Company,  Vermont ;  True  Blue  Marble  Company,  Vermont, 
by  Geo.  E.  Royce ;  Columbian  Marble  Company,  Vermont ;  Corona  Marble 
Company,  Vermont ;  Adams  &  Bacon,  Vermont ;  Brandon  Italian  Marble 
Company,  Vermont;  Albertson  Marble  Company,  Vermont;  Manchester 
Marble    Company,   Veimont;    Rutland    Marble    Company,  Vermont; 
Wheaton  Marble  Company,  Vermont. 

Dated  September  16,  1893. 

Mr.  Craig,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Marble  Company,  is  present 
and  would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  there  any  association  of  these  marble  manafaeturers! 

Mr.  Morse.  None,  whatever. 

Mr.  Bryan.  This  petition  was  signed  by  separate  individuals  and 
not  at  any  meeting? 

Mr.  MoRSE.  I  think,  perhaps,  what  you  refer  to  was  a  selling  asso- 
ciation, which  was  in  force  from  1883  to  1887,  when  it  dissolved,  known 
as  the  Producers'  Marble  Company. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  they  fix  the  price! 

Mr.  Morse.  Competition  fixed  the  price,  because  they  did  not  con- 
trol anywhere  near  the  product. 

Mr.  Bryan.  It  was  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  control  the  product! 

Mr.  Morse.  There  was  an  effort  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  selling 
by  doing  away — each  individual  concern  had  a  branch  in  different 
cities,  and  it  was  to  do  away  with  this  and  reduce  the  cost  of  selling. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  stated  the  present  duty  does  not  compensate,  on 
any  class  of  marble,  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  in  this  country 
and  Italy,  and  on  our  manufactured  marble  it  falls  far  short.  If  the 
tariff  is  not  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  how  is  it  you 
are  able  to  compete  with  those  people! 

Mr.  Morse.  Just  let  me  see  if  I  understand  that;  because  we  claim 
we  have  got  superior  marble  for  cemetery  purposes. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  it  sells  for  more  than  the  foreign  marble,  and  in 
getting  higher  prices  you  are  able  to  pay  more  for  producing! 

Mr.  Morse.  It  does  not  sell  for  more.  Take  Eutland  marble  as  a 
sample,  and  the  price  is  graded  by  color,  as  I  stated.  Now,  unques- 
tionably, we  would  go  down  some  if  the  tariff'  was  off.  The  -white 
marble  would  probably  go  down  some  with  the  tariff  off,  and  that  would 
affect  us  because  we  produce  a  large  amount  of  marble  which  we  sell 
at  even  less  than  it  costs  to  produce  it  This  fact  can  not  be  disputed, 
for  the  reason  it  lies  in  the  quarries  certain  ways. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Your  statement  here  that  the  "present  duty  does  not 
equal  the  cost  of  the  labor  would  lead  us  to  infer  you  could  not  produce 
this  marble  in  this  country  in  competition  with  foreign  marble  because 
of  the  greater  expense! 
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Mr.  MoiEt^SE.  There  are  perhaps  sotDe  reasons  in  conTiection  with  the 
fact  that  our  qnarries  lie  entirely  different  from  the  Italian  qnanies. 
We  use  certain  kinds  of  machinery  and  they  use  none. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Then  while  yon  pay  more  in  wages  your  labor  has  more 
efficiency  here  because  of  improved  machinery. 

Mr.  MoBSE.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  say  our  labor  has  any  more 
efficiency,  but  I  presume  we  produce  a  little  cheaper  than  they  do. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Then  a  block  of  marble,  say  a  cubic  foot,  would  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country  for  a  small  price 

Mr.  MoBSB.  Ko;  oh,  no,  sir.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  did  not  mean 
to  make  that'Stat^ent,  but  I  think  it  helps  to  compensate  for  the  dif- 
ference in  price. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  machinery  does  1 

Mr.  MOBSE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Then  one  man  with  machinery  in  this  country  can  do 
more  than  one  man  without  machinery  abroad. 

Mr.  MoBSE.  Certainly;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  That  enables  you  to  produce  the  article  at  a  less  cost 
than  it  is  produced  over  there  f 

Mr.  MoBSE.  l!^ow,  as  to  that,  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir,  but  Mr.  Oilson 
can.  He  has  been  a  large  producer  of  American  marble,  and  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  Italian  marble,  and  he  is  here  and  will  be  glad  to 
answer  all  questions. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Ton  have  made  no  comparison  as  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing marble  here  and  abroad  f 

Mr.  MoBSE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Simply  the  difference  in  wages  t 

Mr.  MoBSE.  Exactly.  Kow,  if  you  care  to  go  into  the  question  of 
Italian  quarries  and  the  cost  of  labor  there,  Mr.  Gilson  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  anything  he  may  know  of  his  own  personal  ^owledge. 


8IA3X1DEHT  OT  UR.  S.  P.  OILSON,  07  BTJTLAHI),  VZ 

Mr.  Ghaibman  and  Gentlemen:  I  suppose  from  the  call  you 
desire  to  know  something  about  the  conditions  or  difference  of  condi- 
tions between  the  Italian  quarries  and  those  in  Vermont.  Do  I  under- 
stand it  rightly  f 

Mr.  Bbyan.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  the  only  reason  I  ask 
it  is  this :  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  intelligent  fixing  of  a  tariff 
in  order  to  compensate  any  greater  cost  of  production  in  this  country, 
unless  we  know  what  the  cost  of  production  is  there,  and  that  the 
wages  paid  are  not  material,  but  the  cost  of  the  fi^nished  article,  and 
none  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  cost  of 
of  the  article,  but  simply  compared  wages  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  what  it  would  be  if 
the  wages  are  immaterial  in  the  demonstration.  There  could  be  no 
revision  of  the  tariff  whatever  if  the  cost  of  wages  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Gilson.  I  can  simply  state,  sir,  while  in  Carrara  in  the  winter 
of  1883-^84,  and  being  intimate  with  the  largest  producers  of  ItaUau 
marble  and  exporters  to  the  United  States,  and  there  was  a  statement 
of  one  of  these  members,  made  of  his  own  accord,  a  general  statement, 
and  I  find  I  have  not  the  figures  here  to  substantiate  it,  however, 
that  the  present  tariff  of  G5  cents  a  cubic  foot  on  the  block,  did  not 
cover  the  difference  in  labor  between  the  Italian  labor  and  the  labor  in 
Vermont. 

T  H ^16 
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Mr.  Bryan.  Yoa  have  tbis  statement  f 

Mr.  GiLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  lie  know  anything  more  abont  the  cost  in  this 
country  than  you  knew  about  his  country! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  He  has  been  here,  and  has  sold  a  good  deal  of  marble 
for  years  in  this  country,  and  has  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  cost  in  this  country  of  getting  out  a  cubic 
foot  of  marble! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  figure  it  exactly,  because 
it  varies  in  diflFerent  conditions  in  different  quarries.  In  -some  quarries 
the  cost  would  be  of  the  whole  product  $1.25  to  $1.30  a  cubic  foot,  but 
the  conditions  in  the  various  quarries  are  very  different. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  some  of  the  quarries  of  this  country  the  marble  can 
be  produced  for  much  less  than  others! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  should  say  it  could  be.  There  are  quarries  where  it 
is  not  so  hard,  and  they  quarry  it  cheaply,  and  others  where  the  marble 
is  very  much  harder,  so  that  it  costs  an  extra  expense  on  account  of 
the  hardness  of  the  marble. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  various  costs  of  produc- 
tion in  this  country! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  should  think  on  the  average  with  the  facitities  that 
now  exist  that  marble  could  be  produced  for  at  least  $1.30  to  $1.35  a 
cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Bryan.  On  the  average! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  It  might. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  it  be  produced  in  some  quarries  for  $1  a  foot! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  in  some  for  less! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  in  some  places  it  runs  even  higher  than  $1.25! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brya^.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  producing  a  cubic  foot  is 
in  Italy! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  only  know  what  we  have  to  pay  for  blocks  that  may 
vary  from  time  to  time,  but  these  blocks,  I  understand,  are  sold  for  $1 
to  $1.25  a  foot  over  there. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  there  is  the  freight  on  the  cubic  foot  to  the  market! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  The  freight  at  the  time  I  was  in  Italy  did  not  vary  very 
much  from  Carrara  to  New  York  than  from  Vermont  to  Kew  York,  and 
in  some  of  the  Western  towns  it  was  cheaper  from  Carrara  direct  than 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  was  due  to  the  terms  given  by  the  railroads! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  That  was  due  to  the  terms  given  by  the  companies  on 
the  vessels  sometimes. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  would  like  to  have  the  amount  of  freight  on  a  cubic 
foot  of  marble  from  Italy  to  New  York. 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  have  not  those  figures  before  me  now. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  GiLSON.  No,  sir;  because  I  do  not  have  them  in  mind.  We  could 
easily  ascertain,  however. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Would  you  give  your  best  judgment!  I  do  not  mean  a 
comparison,  but  is  it  $1,  $2,  or  $5  a  cubic  foot! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  do  not  think  it  Avould  be  $1  a  cubic  foot;  no^  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Would  it  be  60  cents! 
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Mr.  GiiiSON.  These  rates  vary  very  much,  from  $2.50  to  $4  a  ton, 
dependiDg  iii>od,  of  course,  what  freight  may  offer.  It  might  vary  in 
different  months  in  different  years. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Is  not  the  freight  itself  quite  a  material  protective  tariff! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  consider  it  is  when  freight  from  the 
o4her  countries  and  from  our  country  to  the  market  is  equal. 

Mr.  Bby AN.  If  the  rate- 
Mr.  GiLSON.  And  there  are  places  where  it  costs  more  to  reach  the.  . 
quarries  here  than  over  in  Carrara. 

Mr,  Bryant.  They  may  have  a  shipping  advantage,  but  is  not  the 
freight  from  Italy  to  New  York  quite  a  considerable  cost  of  a  block  of 
marble  when  laid  down  in  New  Torkf 

Mr.  GiLSON.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Bryan.  If  you  could  buy  a  block  for  $1  in  Italy  a  cubic  foot,  and 
it  costs  50  cents  to  bring  it  to  New  York,  there  is  50  per  centt 

Mr.  GiLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Does  it  cost  that  much? 

Mr.  GiLSON.  Your  blocks  cost  more  than  that  there. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  not  that  50  cents  a  50  per  cent  advantage? 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  should  take  the  marble  here  and  not  at  the  quarries 
in  Carrara. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  not  distance  and  the  freight  a  material  advantage  to 
the  producer  here? 

Mr.  GiLSON.  That  has  not  been  so  in  the  past.  A  good  deal  of  this 
marble  was  brought  here  as  ballast,  and  some  of  it  was  low,  depending 
upon  the  demand  for  these  ships. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  you  can  not  give  any  estimate  upon  the  cost? 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  can  not  do  it  this  moment  and  give  the  exact  cost,  as 
it  varies  so.  The  quarries  in  Italy,  I  might  say — I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  your  time — ^are  on  the  surface  of  the  mountains  of  Carrara,  which 
are  4,000  or  5,000  feet  high.  This  mass  of  material  has  been  thrown 
up  there,  and  the  blocks  are  thrown  off  by  powder  in  large  masses.  I 
have  seen  masses  estimated  to  weigh  150  tons  thrown  a^uarter  of  a 
mile  with  powder;  then  men  are  put  on  these  blocks,  and  they  are 
broken  up  and  fitted  for  the  market.  There  is  no  capital  invested,  as 
I  was  told,  in  marble  property.  There  is  rental  paid  to  the  municipal- 
ity of  Carrara  for  the  privilege  of  working  this.  The  blocks  are  movM 
by  gravity  to  the  surface  below;  and  in  Vermont  the  quarries  are  all 
und^ground,  probably  from  100  to  300  feet.  The  marble  has  to  be 
gotten  out  instead  of  blasted.  There  is  never  any  powder  used  in 
quarrying  that  marble.  In  the  first  place,  being  under  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain in  the  earth,  the  material  top  deposit  has  to  be  blasted  out — ^what 
we  call  drifting,  and  that  has  to  be  blasted  and  a  channel  put  in  between 
that  and  the  deposit,  so  it  will  not  interiere  with  the  deposit  or  choke 
it  up.  That  is  blasted  and  opened  up  this  great  distance  by  powder, 
and  that  is  an  item  of  large  expense.  Then  this  deposit  is  mounted  by 
men  and  machinery,  and  the  channels  put  in. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  that  true  of  all  quarrying  in  this  country! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  That  is  true  of  all  I  know  anything  about.  You  put  a 
channel  on  either  side  to  the  end,  then  you  put  holes  underneath. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Then  Italy  has  a  natural  advantage  over  us  in  finding 
marble  f 

Mr.  GiLSON.  Very  great. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  put  a  tariff  on  to  util- 
ize our  marble  1 
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Mr.  GrLSON.  Taking  labor  into  account  in  Italy  and  their  wages,  it 
seems  necessary. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  if  t;his  marble  was  200  more  feet  down  it  would 
requilre  still  more  tariff! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  That  is  a  question,  of  course,  what  depth — ^that  has  been 
talked  of  more  or  less — it  would  pay  to  quarry  this  marble.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  another  item.  Quarries  that  generally  amount  to 
anything  are  unsound  on  the  surface,  and  20  or  30  feet  has  to  be  re- 
moved ;  then  it  is  an  experiment.  There  have  been  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars — I  may  say  hundreds  of  thousands — sunk  in  that  way  to 
test  the  quarry  and  find  nothing,  and  sometimes  they  go  down  below 
the  action  of  the  water  and  the  deposit  gets  sound. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  these  quarries  you  speak  of  in  Vermont  owned  by 
private  individuals! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  They  are,  generally. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  they  quarried  by  the  owners  or  do  they  let  them 
out  usually  f 

Mr.  GiLSON.  They  are  quarried  by  the  owners. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  the  property  valuable! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  It  becomes  very  valuable  as  it  is  developed,  if  it  proves 
to  be  good.    A  great  deal  of  money  is  used. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  is  the  raikoad  rate  per  cubic  foot  from  New 
York  to  the  Missouri  Eiver! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  I  would  refer  that  question  to  Mr.  Morse,  who  is  up  on 
that  whole  business;  I  have  not  given  it  any  attention. 

Mr.  lilORSE.  I  can  tell  you  tlie  rate  from  Kew  York,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  same  from  Vermont.  I  think  it  is  35  cents  a  carload  and  41  cents 
less  than  carload  per  100  pounds.  That  would  be  about  60  cents  a 
cubic  foot,  as  we  call  180  pounds  a  foot. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  thing  itself  would  give  protection  to  the  Mis- 
souri marble  produced  in  that  section! 

Mr.  GiLSON.  That  section ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsjjtby.  And  would  preclude  the  use  of  marble  in  that  section 
that  is  only  equal  to  the  home  product? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  quite  that,  compared  with  Italian,  because  the 
marble  comes  up  tlie  river  from  New  Orleans,  and  1  can  not  tell  you 
what  the  rate  is  to  St.  Louis.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  about  the 
same  as  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  only  could  from  that  one  point.  Then  it  would 
meet  the  local  freight  rates  greater  than  the  through  freight  from  the 
seacoastY 

Mr.  Morse.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  And  the  result  would  be  in  the  interior  of  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas — that  section  of  country — Italian  marble  would 
only  be  used  by  those  who  wanted  it  simjAy  because  it  was  foreigrn. 
marble  and  different  from  what  they  had  at  home? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  would  depend  upon  what  your  rates  were  from  the 
Missouri  Eiver  to  those  points. 

Mr.  Bryan.  If  you  improve  the  Mississippi  you  can  bring  up  the 
marble. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  there  any  Tennessee  or  Georgia  marble  sold  in 
that  country? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  is  quito  a  largo  .amount  of  Tennessee  marble  sold 
there. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  it  the  same  quality! 
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Mr.  Oh  AiBM  AN  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee  :  I  have  very 
little  to  say 

Mr.  TabsNey.  1  would  like  to  have  this  question  answered,  if  you 
please,  that  I  asked  Mr.  Oilson.  Is  it  the  same  quality  and  grade  of 
the  marble  produced  in  Vermont  Y 

Mr.  Gbaig.  No,  sir;  it  is  noti 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Tennessee  marble  is  a  conglomerate  that  is  used 
extensively  for  mantels  and  furniture.  They  have  not  used  the  conglom- 
erate mantels  so  much  lately  and  they  have  not  had  so  much  demand 
for  it  as  they  have  had. 

Mr.  GBAia.  I  have  nothing  to  say  further  than  what  is  presented  in 
that  petition,  having  been  "signed  by,  I  thiQk,  nine-tenths  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  of  Tennessee.  But  from  a  producer's  stand- 
point, not  being  a  manufacturer  or  exporter  or  importer,  I  would  state 
that  we  think  our  fellow  quarrymen  are  entitled  to  protection  on  our 
home  resources  so  long  as  our  products  and  quality  and  prices  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  imported  goo.ds. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Do  you  need  any  protection  where  thequality  and  prices 
are  equal  f 

Mr,  CBAia.  We  do  on  account  of  the  price  of  labor  we  have  to  com- 
pete with.    Labor  is  one  of  the  most  serious  things. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Taking  that  statement  that  so  long  as  quality  and  price 
are  equal  to  that  of  the  imported  goods,  you  say  you  deserve  protec- 
tion.   Why  do  you  need  protection? 

Mr.  Cbaig.  I  mean  to  say,  so  long  as  we  are  protected  te  the  extent 
we  can  produce  our  products  here. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  At  the  same  price  with  the  foreign  products? 

Mr.  Cbaig.'  At  the  same  price  foreign  articles  are  laid  down  here; 
but  if  products  are  laid  down  here  for  less  than  we  can  produce,  of 
course  we  have  to  stop  our  operations. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Then  you  want  your  products  protected,  so  as  to  raise 
the  price  at  which  foreign  products  could  be  laid  down  here,  so  you  can 
sell  the  product  at  a  higher  price? 

Mr.  Cbaig.  We  claim  that  a  block  of  marble  is  not  a  raw  material, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  ground,  a  resource,  and  is  worthless  unless 
it  is  produced,  which  occupies  both  capital  and  labor,  the  greater  per 
cent  being  that  of  labor,  not  more  than  6  or  10  per  cent  would  repre- 
sent the  raw  material  so  called,  and  the  balance  of  80  per  cent  we  esti- 
mate goes  on  the  labor  alone.  We  further  claim  that  the  marble  indus- 
try of  our  country,  more  especially,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  American 
marbles  are  all  over  the  Western  States,  but  we  feel  if  we  meet  any 
encouragement  or  reasonable  protection  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  that 
we  can  produce  all  the  known  varieties  of  marble;  and  we  claim 
further  that  our  quarries  in  East  Tennessee  produce  300,000  to  400,000 
cubic  feet  of  stone  per  annum,  and  give  employment  to  some  1,200  to 
1,500  men,  and  they  represent  from  5,000  to  8,000  people  who  are  paid 
firom  our  pay  roll,  and  our  labor  costs  us  about  three  times  that  of  the 
Italian  labor. 

The  ChaibMjVN.  How  could  any  foreign  importe  compete  with  your 
product? 

Mr.  Cbaig.  We  have  to  compete  with  the  white  marble,  the  pink 
marble,  and  the  variegated  marble.  There  is  a  quite  a  variety  of  Ten- 
marble,  yet  wlule  the  imports  of  foreign  marble  have  increased 
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at  tlie  average  rate  of  17  per  cent  per  annum  during  tlie  past  five  years 
our  quarry  output  have  decreased  25  to  30  per  cent  and  many  quar- 
ries have  been  abandoned.  We  claim,  furthermore,  on  account  of  the 
lay  of  the  stone  in  Tennessee  we  are  compelled  to  compete  more  directly 
for  the  Italian  labor  than  some  other  American  stones.  We  are  not 
able  to  introduce  machinery  to  the  extent  that  would  ott'set  this  cheap 
laboj  of  Italy.  The  lay  of  our  stone  is  quite  diflferent  from  that  of  Ver- 
mont and  that  of  Georgia.  We  are  on  tfie  top  of  a  hill  or  a  slope  of  the 
hill  and  instead  of  lifting  ours  out  we  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
it  down  hill  sometimes,  because  when  we  get  it  down  hill  we  have  to 
get  it  back  and  over  the  hill  and  then  it  has  to  be  hauled  away  by 
wagon.  The  transportation  is  a  factor  in  our  country,  to  reach  these 
quarries. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  your  particular  case  it  costs 
more  to  produce  marble  th^n  it  does  in  Vermont! 

Mr.  Oraig.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  the  cost  in  Vermont  en- 
tirely, but  we  can  not  use  powder  in  our  quarries  as  they  do  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  the  relative  cost  of  production  in  your 
quarry  and  in  others  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Craig.  Our  quarries,  I  will  say,  sometimes  double  one  month  to 
what  it  was  previously. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  your  product  has  fallen  off  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  A  statement  here  shows  that  the  total  product  has  in- 
creased 3,500,000  in  five  years. 

Mr.  Craig.  In  Tennessee! 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  America. 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yours  has  been  falling  oft! 

Mr.  Craig.  Ours  have  on  certain  qualities  of  marble,  not  on  the  en- 
tire outi)ut,  but  on  the  highly  colored  marble,  which  we  have  to  compete 
with  extensively,  that  has  fallen  off  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  are  those  used  for  chiefly! 

Mr.  Craig.  Interior  decorations. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  not  the  falling  off  on  account  of  the  development 
of  the  onyx  quarries  of  Missouri  and  other  sections! 

Mr.  Craig.  No,  sirj  manufacturers  tell  me  and  my  brother  quarry- 
men  tell  me  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  cost  that  goes  into  inte- 
rior decorations. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  onyx 
for  this  purpose! 

Mr.  Craig.  I  do  not  think  onyx  is  so  popular  to-day;  it  has  not  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as  the  increased  importation  of  foreign 
colored  marbles. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  been  brought  in  competition  with  foreign 
quarries  for  this  interior  decoration! 

Mr.  Craig.  I  certainly  have. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  falling  off  may  be  due,  in  a  slight  degree  at  least, 
to  the  fact  that  styles  have  changed  and  they  have  not  been  used  for 
mantel  pieces  as  they  used  to,  woodwork  being  more  used  and  tiling. 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Fancy  woods  are  being  used! 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  very  seriously  aff'ected  the  questioTi. 
But  manufacturers  who  used  to  import  and  carry  large  stocks  of  our 
marble  now  import  large  stocks  of  foreign  and  use  very  little  of  ours* 
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Mr.  Btnidc.  .What  does  it  cost  to  quarry  your  marble? 

Mr.  Graio.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  give  au  exact  answer, 
sometimes  it  costs  just  twice  as  much  as  it  does  at  others. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  is  about  the  average  f 

Mr.  Craig.  The  marble  may  cost  from  $1  to  $1.25  at  the  quarry. 

Mr.  MgMellin.  That  is  i)er  cubic  footf 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  priQe  you  can  buy  it  for  in  Italy? 

Mr.  Craig.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  importers 
pay  for  competing  stone.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chainnai],  that  Col.  Hart  is 
here  representing  the  manufacturing  industry  of  our  section  and  I  will 
be  glad  if  you  will  hear  him  for  a  moment. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  will  not  take 
up  your  time  long.  I  will  be  brief  in  what  I  have  to  say.  I  represent 
not  only  the  manufacturers  of  marble  in  Tennessee,  but  also  the  foreign 
productions  in  the  way  of  manufacture.  I  not  only  produce  marble,  but 
I  manufacture  it,  and  1  know  something  of  both  departments.  The 
quarrying  of  marble  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  in  Tennessee  for  the 
l^t  few  years;  it  has  been  unprofitable  by  reason  of  the  competition 
with  foreign  marbles.  The  use  of  marble  has  not  diminished  in  this 
country,  it  has  increased.  The  use  of  marble  for  interior  decorations 
has  been  growing  for  years,  and  is  growing  rapidly,  and  the  production 
of  marble  in  Tennessee  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  use 
of  marble  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  do  you  explain  the  falling  off  of  which  Mr.  Craig 
siieaksf 

Mr.  Hart.  I  will  say,  for  instance,  our  Tennessee  marble  is  almost 
exclusively  used  for  the  interior  decorations  of  buildings.  It  is  never 
used  for  monumental  purposes,  but  it  is  used  altogether  for  furniture 
purposes  and  in  interior  decorations.  It  has  largely  fallen  off  for  the 
fnrniture  purposes  by  reason  of  the  use  of  hard  wood  largely  in  Michi- 
gan, where  the  manufactories  are  principally  located.  But  in  buildings 
the  reason  I  attribute  the  falling  off  is  this :  Almost  every  large  build- 
ing in  the  United  States  that  is  put  up,  that  is,  an  extensive  building, 
the  architect  prescribes  specifically  Italian  marble.  Kow,  I  am  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  marble  and  finishing  of  marble,  and  our  business 
extends  through  the  country  very  largely,  and  in  every  instance  where 
we  have  gotten  interior  decorations  of  buildings  at  all  it  has  been  by 
reason  of  a  change  of  specifications  from  Italian  to  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  this  a  conspiracy  of  the  architects  against  youf 

Mr.  Hart.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bynum.  But  in  regard  to  public  buildings,  do  not  the  Govern- 
ment architects  prescribe  nearly  always  Italian  f 

Mr.  Hart.  For  Government  buildings! 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  they  prescribe  the  marble  with  which  it  is  to  be 
built  f 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  very  largely  prescribed  Tennes- 
see marble,  particularly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  country.  They 
did  not,  however,  in  the  library  building.  They  forgot  Tennessee  on 
that  But  in  general  offices,  fine  buildings,  hotels,  and  such  buildings, 
Itatian  marble  is  specified,  and  the  only  chance  the  Tennessee  has  to 
get  in  there  has  been  by  effort  with  the  architect  after  the  si>ecification 
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lias  been  made.    In  tliat  way  the  work  has  been  maintained  to  the 
extent  it  has. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is,  I  have  an  encaustic 
tile  manufactory  in  my  district,  and  they  complain  all  the  time  that  by 
the  special  prescribing  of  marble  by  the  architects  marble  is  put  in 
there  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tile. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  compulsion.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  compulsion  of  that  sort.  The  Government  work  has 
been  liberal  to  the  home  industry. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  say  the  American  marble  is  given  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  tile  men? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  will  not  say  it  is  to  the  exclusion  of  anybody.  I  do 
not  think  probably  they  want  the  tile.  Tiles  are  a  comparatively 
new  thing  in  this  country;  it  is  not  very  old. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  has  been  here  seventeen  vears. 

Mr.  Hart.  It  is  not  used  so  much.  I  know  of  a  building  in  St.  Louis 
that  is  going  up,  and  they  say  they  do  not  want  them  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  industry  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years;  I  refer  to  the  tile  industry? 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir;  very  recent  growth,  but  we  can  not  compete — ^I 
say  we  can  not  compete — with  the  Italian  marble  or  with  any  foreign 
marble  if  the  present  duty  is  taken  off.  The  only  means  by  which  we 
can  now  get  our  work  in  is  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  the  Italian  marble 
by  having  it  kept  where  it  is.  If  that  is  taken  off  it  is  fair  to  presume 
we  can  not  compete,  because  it  will  be  reduced  that  amount  in  cost. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  if  the  tariff  was  taken  oft' 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  marble  in  this  country  would  be  reduced  f 

Mr.  Hart.  I  say  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  the  cost  of  foreign  marble 
would  be  65  cents  less,  and  if  that  was  the  case  we  could  no  longer  in 
Tennessee  compete  with  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Or  if  you  did  compete  you  would  have  to  sell  that  much 
lower  1 

Mr.  Hart.  In  that  case  we  would  shut  down. 

Mr.  Payne.  Or  would  have  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  want  to  say  to  you  the  wages  of  labor  in  Tennessee, 
while  they  may  be  three  times  the  amount  of  Italy,  the  average  wages 
of  Tennessee  of  the  marble  labor  there  is  from  $1.05  a  day  to  $1.10, 
which  is  low-priced  labor  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
reducing  any  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hart.  But  we  would  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  course,  if  you  had  no  duty,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
taking  off  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hart.  We  would  shut  up  the  quarries  if  that  is  taken  off,  be- 
cause we  simply  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Ton  say  the  average  price  paid  to  your  labor  is  $1.05 1 

Mr.  Hart.  And  to  $1.10, 1  should  say. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  that  true  of  all  quarries  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  prices  are  paid  in  other 
quarries. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  use  a  large  percentage  of  colored  labor  t 

Mr.  Hart.  There  is  a  number  of  colored  labor.  Some  quarries  have 
none. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  give  less  to  the  colored  labor  than  to  the  white 
labor  t 
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Mr.  Habt.  We  pay  abont  $1  for  the  lowest  labor,  that  is,  men  doing 
stripping,  and  the  highest-priced  labor  we  i)ay  is  about  $1.50. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  do  not  know  what  is  paid  in  other  quarries  f 

Mr.  Habt.  I  do  not  know  what  is  paid  in  other  localities,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  is  paid  abroad;  but  I  know  our  labor  does  not  get  too 
mnch.  I  know  it  ought  to  be  better  compensated  as  regards  the  way 
labor  is  paid  generally  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business! 

Mr.  Habt.  Since  1888. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Not  very  long! 

Mr.  Habt.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  had  my  experience  since  I  have  been 
in  it. 

Mr.  Bynitm.  The  Italian  marble  is  aU  white  marble  f 

Mr.  Habt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  certain  quantities  of  Italian 
marble  are  used  with  the  American  marble  for  decorations,  that  they 
are  both  used,  and  do  not  you  think  that  a  reduction  of  the  price  of 
Italian  marble  would  absolutely  increase  the  demand  for  the  home 
marble. 

Mr.  Habt.  No,  sir;  they  are  never  used  together. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Are  not  they  blended  together  in  some  buildings  f 

Mr.  Habt.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  never  seen  them  blended  for 
wainscoting  or  mantels. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  have  seen  them  blended  for  floors! 

Mr.  Habt.  Very  rarely. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  use  them  in  alternate  blocks! 

Mr.  Habt.  That  is,  generally  spe>aking,  Vermont  or  something  else. 
The  white  Italian  is  never  put  in  floors.  It  is  never  used  in  conjunc- 
tion in  this  country  that  I  know  of  in  any  interior  work.  There  may  be 
sometimes  a  piece  different  from  the  main  body  of  the  wainscoting,  but 
it  is  not  Italian;  it  is  always  some  other  marble  than  Italian,  generally 
the  colored  stone.  Now  the  principal  reduction  Mr.  Oraig  referred  to 
in  Tennessee  has  been  in  the  colored  marble.  Several  years  ago,  prob- 
ably ten  years  ago  or  more,  the  colored  marble  of  Tennessee,  what  is 
known  as  Hawkins  County  marble,  sold  at  from  $4  to  $8  a  foot.  These 
quarries  are  to-day  all  idle.  There  is  no  quarry  among  them  that  is 
going.  They  are  all  shut  down,  as  they  can  not  compete.  They  can 
not  quarry  that  stone  and  sell  it,  and  therefore  they  have  had  to  shut 
down. 

Mr.  Bynum.  And  there  are  gentlemen  in  this  country  who  complain 
they  are  losing  millions  a  year  on  the  corn  crop;  so  they  are  not  the 
only  people  who  are  losing! 

Mr.  Habt.  They  can  not  keep  that  up  very  much  longer.  They  have 
stopped  the  production  in  that  State  of  Tennessee  and  at  least  very 
little  is  produced.  We  ask  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  to  give  us 
protection  and  full  consideration,  because  it  requires  that  amount  of 
protection  and  not  less  than  that.  The  condition  of  aflairs  now  is  un- 
satisfactory and  there  has  been  more  money  lost  there  than  there  has 
been  made.  And  if  this  industry  is  going  to  be  further  embarrassed 
by  the  removal  of  this  tariff  the  foreign  marble  will  come  in  and  the 
foreigner  will  sell  for  all  he  can  get. 
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GRANITE. 

(Panrnph  127.) 

Calais,  Mb.,  Septemler  11^  1893, 

Our  granite  does  not  come  in  competition  with  any  granite  found  in 
the  United  States.  It  resembles  the  Scotch  red  granite  which  is  largely 
imported. 

That  we  expect  by  keen  economy  and  the  closest  application  to  com- 
pletely exclude  the  Scotch  red  granite  from  the  American  market.  Our 
stone  is  exactly  the  same  color  and  formation  as  the  Scotch  and  it  is  a 
stronger  stone,  having  been  tested  in  Boston  in  1873  and  stood  pressure 
of  14,000  pounds  to  the  Scotch  a  little  under  9,000  pounds.  We  have 
the  only  quarry  that  can  effectually  compete  with  the  Scotch. 

That  is,  putting  our  stone  in  this  market  in  place  of  the  Scotch,  it 
will  give  employment  to  many  thousands  of  men,  which  will  be  a  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States  and  an  immense  benefit  to  Calais,  Me.,  without 
injury  to  any  person  except  stonecutters  in  Scotland. 

That  the  11  cents,  a  cubic  foot  will  pay  a  dividend  of  more  than  6  per 
cent  to  any  company  or  companies  on  whatever  capital  may  be  required 
to  work  the  business,  be  it  much  or  little. 

That  every  different  color  stone,  especially  where  the  article  is  so 
good  and  pretty,  gives  the  architects  a  larger  variety  to  make  desirable 
contrasts.    This  we  think  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  nation. 

That  we  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  stone  of  the  finest  and 
prettiest  red  granite  in  the  world.  Our  quarry  is  40  miles  by  water 
from  Calais,  Me.,  and  16  miles  from  Eastport,  Me.  It  is  1^  miles  long, 
from  150  to  200  leet  high,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  wide*  Enough  first- 
class  stone  to  make  fifty  inexhaustible  quarries. 

We  trust  you  will  accept  this  stone  as  one  of  the  raw  materials  to  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  for  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  especially  as  in  admitting  it  free  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
American  granites,  only  with  the  Scotch  granite. 

We  will  strengthen  the  above  statements,  later  by  petitions  signed 
by  architects  and  builders  in  the  large  cities  of  this  country. 

Few  Brunswick  Eed  Granite  Co.  of  Maine, 
Per  F.  T.  C.  Burpee. 


QuiNCY,  Mass.,  September  J20, 1893. 

The  undersigned  represents  the  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Quincy,  Mass.    The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  improve  and 
advance  the  interests  of  our  business,  but  in  no  way  to  control  the  sale, 
leaving  competition  in  trade  to  govern  the  price  of  our  product.   Quincy 
is  the  oldest  granite  center  vi  the  United  States,  being  noted  for  its 
production  of  granite  for  i)ublic  buildings  and  monumental  works.     At 
the  present  time  nearly  all  its  business  in  granite  is  confined  in  the 
latter  trade,  paying  for  labor  each  month,  approximately,  $75,000.     In 
the  troubles  with  employes  of  1890  we  based  our  prices  for  labor  on  the 
McKinley  tariff  of  40  per  cent.    It  is  shown  by  the  selling  prices  of 
importers  as  quoted  that  they  undersell  us  in  Scotch  and  Swede  mon- 
uments about  10  per  cent,  where  labor  is  largely  the  component  part  of 
the  design  called  for,  showing  you  that  60  per  cent,  what  we  asked  for 
at  that  time,  would  have  given  us  an  equal  chance  to  compete  ^vith 
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foreign  manafactarers,  where  labor  is  from  33  to  50  per  cent  lower, 
Monniuents  can  be  landed  in  Boston  cheaper  from  Great  Britain  by 
steamers  than  we  can  ship  50  miles  by  rail  from  that  center.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  since  1890  the  importation  has  increased  abont  100  per  cent^ 
a  fact  taken  officially  from  the  cnstom-house,  Boston,  showing  you  that 
if  the  tariff  was  scaled  down  the  increased  price  of  labor  in  this  coun- 
try will  take  away  almost  the  entire  business  of  Quincy.  In  1892  we 
had  trouble  with  the  unskilled  labor  supported  by  the  skilled  labor. 
After  a  long  struggle  we  settled  vrith  them  by  agreement,  which  we 
wiU  file,  on  the  prices  of  1891,  agreeing  to  pay  that  bill  of  prices  until 
1895.  Therefore  you  will  see,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  any  reduc- 
tion in  tariff  means  no  business  unless  we  should  break  our  agreements 
with  employes,  as  competition  to-day  brings  us  down  to  only  a  living 
profit  in  our  business. 

See  designs  with  prices  as  quoted  by  importers. 

Therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Quincy,  Mass.,  which  comprises  all  the  granite  dealers  of  the  city,  I 
respectfully  ask  that  no  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  granite  be  made. 
Tours,  respectftdly, 

J.  Q.  A.  Field. 
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IRON  AND   STEEIi. 

{Schedule  C.) 

Monday,  September  lly  1893. 

A  delegation  consisting  of  the  following  members  appeared  before 
the  committee:  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  chairman  and  vice-president  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Hod. 
George  H.  Ely,  president  of  the  Western  Iron  Ore  Association,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  William  R.  Stirling,  first  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  John  Lambert,  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
solidated Wire  and  Steel  Company,  Joliet,  111. :  Capt.  H.  S.  Chamber- 
lain, president  of  the  Roane  Iron  Company  and  Citico  Iron  Company, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  Col.  A.  M.  Shook,  director  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  and  director  of  the  Southern  Iron  Com- 
pany, Nashville,  Tenn.^  Mr.  Thomas  Seddon,  president  of  the  Sloss  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Maj.  G.  M.  Laughlin,  of  Jones 
&  Langhlins,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Mr.  Charles  L.  Gilpin,  representing  W. 
D.  Wood  &  Co.,  Pittsburg;  Mr.  W.  C.  Cronmeyer,  president  of  the 
Tinned  Plate  Manufa<5turers  Association  of  the  United  States,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  Mr.  David  Reeves,  president  of  the  Phcenix  Iron  Company, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  P.  W.  Roebling,  representing  John  A.  Roeblin^s 
Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Mr.  P.  H.  Laufman,  representing  the  ApoUo 
Sheet  Iron  Works,  Apollo,  Pa.;  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Mr.  Cyrus  Elder,  representing  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  Johnstown, 
Pa. ;  and  Dr.  L.  R.  Coates,  representing  the  Locust  Point  Iron  and 
Steel  Works  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  this  morning  is  given  in  response  to 
the  request  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association  of  the  United  States 
through  Mr.  Swank,  and  he  has  placed  before  me  here  the  order  in 
which  each  person  wiU  address  the  committee,  and  the  first  name  is 
that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  who  is  chairman  of  this  delegation,  and 
who  is  the  vice  president  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 


P^ 


OF  XB.  JOSEPH  WHABTDir,  GHAIBXAK,  AHB  VICE-FBESIDENT  OF  THE 
AXBBIGAH  ISOir  AHB  0TEEL  AS80CIATI0K,  FHHADELFHIA,  FA,      ^ 

Mr.  Chaibman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  obliged 
to  take  this  place  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  president  of  the 
association,  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Jones,  of  Pittsburg,  who  is  not  able  to  be 
with  us  today,  and  I  come  unprepared  to  make  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  formal  sx)eech,  as  I  merely  have  to  introduce  these  people  in  the  con- 
versational way,  leading  up  to  the  point  where  each  gentleman  present 
will  speak  in  regard  to  the  particular  section  or  particular  line  of 
industry  which  belongs  to  himself.  The  bon<l  of  union  between  the  iron 
and  steel  manufacturers  in  this  country  is  not  a  very  close  one.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  league,  or  even  of  an  alliance.  The  Iron 
and  Steel  Afisociation  of  America  is  nothing  Uke  a  close  corporation, 
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but  it  is  an  association  which  we  belong  to  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
correct  statistics  and  keeping  up  a  general  fellow  feeling  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  country  and  the  different  branches  of  trade. 
We  quarrel  among  ourselves  when  it  suits  us,  but  we  all  feel  a  certain 
attachment  to  the  association  which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing. 

The  magnitude  of  this  interest,  I  think,  is  not  always  appreciated 
either  by  our  friends  or  by  our  enemies.  The  industry  has  run  over 
twenty-nine  States,  making  pig  iron,  bar  iron,  steel,  etc.,  and  is  widely 
disseminated,  therefore,  from  N'orth  to  South  and  from  East  to  West, 
and  I  think  t!he  number  of  workmen  actually  engaged  is  about  450,000, 
which,  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  calculation  that  each  married  workman 
has  a  family  of  5,  a  wife  and  a  family,  and  while  the  number  is  some- 
times more  than  5,  it  makes  an  average  of  about  5  for  each  workman, 
and  that  makes  a  population  of  2,250,000  who  are  directly  interested  in 
this  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  the  miners  in  thatt 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir;  the  miners  and  the  makers  of  coke,  but 
not  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in  transportation.  That  includes  the 
miners  of  fuel  and  ore  and  the  manufactures  of  all  sorts  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  not  so 
easy  to  get  at.  I  tried  to  get  the  information  accurately,  but  the  most 
I  can  do  is  to  say  I  believe  it  is  about  450,000.  Now,  it  is  not  only 
that  2,250,000  persons  who  are  directly  interested  in  all  parts  of  the 
country — a  larger  constituency,  a  larger  number  of  persons  in  whose 
interests  we  are  at  work  are  the  consumers.  There  is  not  one  in  the 
country  who  is  not  interested  in  extending  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  a  highest  state  of  efficiency,  because  by  that  he  gets  his  wares  at  a 
lower  price  and  better  than  if  this  industry  is  broken  up,  crippled,  or 
extinguished. 

I  know  every  gentleman  on  this  committee  will  claim  that  every  one 
desires  to  have  his  own  country  prosper,  that  no  one  imagines  that  such 
a  thing  could  be  done  if  we  do  as  was  done  in  Spain  when  all  the  best 
artisans  were  driven  out  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  as  happened  in 
Prance  when  the  Iluguenots  were  di*iven  out  and  industries  were  crip- 
pled.   Such  things  are  not  to  be  done  nowadays,  and  yet  to  read  the 
newspapers  on  the  free-trade  side  one  would  imagine  nothing  less  than 
something  of  that  sort  would  satisfy  the  people  who  are  clamoring  for 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  rate.    They  seem  to  desire  to  have  our  indus- 
tries put  down  to  a  point  of  inefficiency,  to  be  crippled,  to  be  made  unable 
to  perform  their  functions.    When  people  come  to  the  responsibility  of 
holding  a  place  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  they  are  not  to  be 
classed  with  that  class  of  irresponsible  writers  and  speakers.    When  a 
man  has  reached  the  dignity  of  becoming  a  member  of  this  committee 
he  feels  the  responsibility  and  knows  ho  is  to  act  for  the  whole  country 
and  not  for  any  one  section  or  even  for  the  political  part  of  it  to  which 
he  belongs.    I  do  not  propose  to  say  a  word,  therefore,  to-day  that  can 
be  construed  as  expressing  any  doubt  of  the  intention  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  to  do  his  duty,  as  he  conceives  it,  toward  his  fel- 
low countrymen  in  this  matter  of  sustaining  an  industry  by  which  they 
personally  help  them  and  their  families,  and  by  which  all  the  citizens  of 
the  country  are  provided  with  the  necessary  things  that  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  produces.    The  question  as  to  how  to  treat  this  industry 
in  order  to  promote  our  greatest  efficiency  is  one  that  people  naturally 
differ  upon.    No  one,  I  think,  imagines  that  his  own  particular  vie^rs 
are  to  rule.    It  is  a  matter  of  compromise;  for  debate  and  discussion, 
^d  finally  for  compromise.    In  that  sense  everv  tariff  that  has  been 
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made  since  the  time  I  paid  attention  to  that  subject,  which  has  been 
thirty  or  forty  years — and  I  have  been  in  Washington  almost  every  win- 
ter during  that  time  participating  in  discussions  before  committees  on 
the  tariff  question — on  every  occasion  the  resulting  bUl  has  been  a 
compromise  or  a  series  of  compromises.  It  will  be  so  on  this  occasion. 
Some  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  desire  to  have  a  fall,  wholesale  revision,  a 
pulling  to  pieces,  and  tearing  down  of  what  seems  to  them  to  be  the 
exorbitant  high  rates  which  are  charged  for  commodities,  and  some- 
how or  other  to  cut  folks  up  who  are  sometimes  called  robber  barons, 
a  very  fantastical  title  t4>  apply  to  anybody  in  this  country;  but  this 
discussion  of  the  tariff  will  have  the  result  that  all  others  have,  in  a 
cfimpromise  of  the  different  views. 

We  who  are  here  before  you  to-day,  I  think  everyone  of  ns,  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  tariff  we  are  now  living  under  is  the  best  one  the 
country  has  ever  possessed.  The  country  has  not  been  living  under  itlong 
enough  to  feel  fully  the  benefits  that  it  has  brought.  It  has  done  no 
liarm  in  any  instance  that  I  am  aware  of.  It  reduces  the  rate  of  nearly 
everyone,  I  believe,  of  the  whole  range  of  iron  and  steel  industries,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  matter  of  tin  plate.  With  no  other  exception  is  it 
very  important.  We  are  living  under  these  reduced  duties  and  we  are 
satisfied  with  them.  But  we  want  no  change.  We  believe  that  the 
fashion  of  changing  the  tariff  duties  is  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  things 
that  can  be  possibly  introduced  into  the  economy  of  any  country.  Men 
who  undertake  to  carry  on  any  of  these  great  industries  have  to  make 
a  very  serious  investment  of  their  capital  ^nd  their  time.  One  can  not 
lightly  say  that  he  will  become  a  Bessemer  steel  manufacturer  to-day 
and  that  he  will  be  in  that  business  to-morrow,  even  if  he  could  buy  an 
establishment.  A  plant  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  If  a  man  wants 
apples  to  eat  when  he  is  old  he  has  to  plant  that  orchard  when  he  is 
young.  When  a  man  wants  to  have  a  Bessemer  steel  establishment  he 
has  to  plant  that  also  when  he  is  comparatively  young,  and  when  he  is 
a  little  aged,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  perhaps,  if  he  is  lucky,  and 
the  free  tradiers  are  not  too  strong  for  him,  he  may  possibly  reap  some 
fruit.  But  all  these  plants,  sis  I  say,  are  of  slow  growth.  They  are 
very  far-reaching,  both  as  to  the  places  from  which  they  derive  their 
Sitp'plies  and  as  to  the  places  in  which  their  benefits  in  the  way  of  pro- 
ducts are  disseminated.  Anything  that  cripples  one  of  these  huge  es- 
tablishments, or,  still  more,  the  whole  branch  of  industry  to  which  the 
establishment  belongs,  is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  concern  and 
ought  not  to  be  entered  into  lightly. 

We  know  that  all  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  condition  of  strain  and  distress,  of  which  I  suppose  a  very 
few  persons  out  of  the  business  are  aware.  We  hardly  dare  to  admit 
how  great  that  strain  is.  It  is  not  only  that  we  are  unable  to  make  a 
profit,  it  is  not  only  that  the  losses  that  we  incur  are  almost  more  than 
we  <'an  endure,  but  our  vitality  is  touched  in  a  nearer  way  by  the  de- 
struction of  credit.  Every  great  establishment  uses  credit.  ]So  mer- 
chant in  a  large  way  and  no  manufacturer  in  a  large  way  expects,  nor 
is  it  expected  of  him,  that  he  will  have  capital  enough  to  carry  on  all 
branches  of  his  business  without  borrowing.  Everyone,  I  may  say,  is 
a  borrower.  Now,  when  a  time  like  this  comes,  of  strain  and  distress 
all  over  the  country,  and  when  in  addition  to  the  strain  and  distress 
incident  to  a  demoralized  and  abnormal  condition  of  things  there  is 
added  a  series  of  assaults  upon  the  Ibundation  upon  which  this  industry 
is  baUt,  namely,  a  certain  reasonable  degree  of  protection  against  the 
avaridous  assault  of  foreigners,  when  that  foundation   is  assailed, 
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then  every  person  who  gives  credit  to  an  establishment  or  individual 
begins  to  draw  in.    Here  is  a  case  where  some  one  has  a  mill  which  is 
worth  all  he  is  in  debt  for.   He  has  some  capital,  but  he  can  not  be  mak- 
ing money  in  a  time  like  this,  and  when  it  is  known  that  there  is  a 
prospect  that  the  tariff  on  which  he  is  living  is  going  to  be  taken  away 
from  him  his  creditor  says,  '^I  guess  we  had  better  make  him  pay  up." 
That  is  the  thing  the  people  are  now  suffering  from.    The  banks  are 
not  able  to  succeed  in  sustaining  the  industries,  although  they  are,  in  a 
general  way,  doing  all  they  can.   But  a  bank  can  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
distance;  it  has  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  when  banks  are  shown  that 
the  foundations  of  a  great  industry  are  being  withdrawn  by  legislation 
they  can  not  in  prudence  do  anything  else  than  refuse  cre<Ut,  and  the 
next,  of  course,  is  general  bankruptcy.    The  bankruptcies  that  have 
occurred  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  within  the  last  eight  months — 
I  have  the  statement  made  up — amounted  to  93.    A  great  many  other 
concerns  have  held  on  to  this  time,  and  now  it  depends  upon  what  you 
g^tlemen  do  if  they  are  able  to  hold  on. 
r   r^/The  question  of  revenue  is  one  that  is  not  immediately  in  our  province 


\^l  to  speak  of,  and  yet  it  is  so  wound  up  with  the  business  that  it  can  not 
fS  '  be  avoided.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Government  can  afford  to  desti'oy 
H'       the  industries  of  the  country  in  the  hope — ^it  has  no  assurance,  but  in  the 


hope — that  by  lowering  the  duties  a  larger  amount  of  goods  will  be 
brought  in,  and  therefore,  even  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  larger  revenues 
will  come  into  the  Treasury.  I  We  do  not  think  that  you  gentlemen  of 
the  committee  intend  to  tfeaFuie  question  in  that  way.    The  revenues 
have  to  come  in,  and  so  far  as  they  are  paid  by  foreigners  I  believe 
none  of  us  could  imagine  a  more  satisfactory  way  to  replenish  the 
Treasury.    The  nations  are  all  hostile  to  each  other  in  trade;  there  is 
no  friendship  in  trade.    Any  nation  that  can  see  the  way  to  take  x)l un- 
der from  another  people  in  the  way  of  trade  is  going  to  do  it  surely. 
Now,  in  defending  our  own  industries  against  the  assaults  of  foreigners; 
which  the  tariff  does  like  an  armor  plate  on  a  man-of-war  to  protect  her 
crew  against  the  enemy,  the  industrial  soldiers  of  this  country  are  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  fight  their  battles,  provided  they 
are  on  equal  terms  with  the  industrial  soldiers  of  other  countries.    On 
the  other  hand  they  are  not  on  these  equal  terms  because  they  have  to 
pay  more  for  living  here  and  have  to  get  more  wages.    We  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  they  should  be  exposed  to  be  picked  off  and  destroyed 
by  the  enemy  by  reason  of  having  no  protection.    If  they  are  behind 
the  walls  of  a  reasonable  protective  tariff  they  can  fight  as  well  as  the 
men  on  board  an  armor-plated  ship.    They  can  do  their  duties  then 
and  bear  their  part  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence. 

But,  to  finish  that  point, j I  think  that  everybody  will  agree  that,  so 
far  as  the  revenues  for  the  United  States  Treasury  can  be  derived  from 
foreigners,  it  is  a  highly  satisfactory  way  of  getting  a  revenue./  If> 
however,  that  revenue  that  comes  into  the  Treasury  of  the  united 
States  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  people  by  the  prices 
being  added  to  the  goods,  then  a  very  serious  question  will  arise  whether 
on  the  whole  it  was  the  best  way  of  getting  any  revenue,  but  we  are 
prepared  to  say  that  is  not  what  takes  place.    We  are  prepared   to 
show — ^that  I  will  not  undertake,  because  gentlemen  can  do  that  in 
details  of  the  iron  industry,  if  you  desire  to  hear  that,  or  it  can  be 
given  to  you  in  form  of  statistics  later — ^but  we  are  prepared  to  show 
that  in  nearly  every  case,  we  might  say  in  every  case,  the  foreigner 
who  desires  to  enter  our  markets  is  willing  to  pay,  and  knows  he  will 
have  to  pay,  for  the  privilege  of  getting  into  our  markets  a  certain  sum 
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of  money,  a  certain  rate  ad  valorem  or  e^>eciflc  against  the  goods  they 
send  it.  They  deduct  that  from  the  price  they  would  like  to  have. 
They  make  their  prices  to  their  American  customers  such  as  will  enable 
them  to  pay  the  duty  themselves^  and  not  to  exact  it  from  the  Amer< 
ican  customers.  The  instances  where  that  can  be  specifically  shown 
are  very  numerous,  and  therefore,  I  say,  when  revenues  are  derived 
from  duties  upon  imports  it  comes  almost  entirely  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  foreigner,  and  is  therefore  a  highly  satisfactory  way.for  the  XTnited 
States  Grovemment  to  replenish  its  l^easury.  These  foreigners,  the 
men  who  make  goods  to  send  to  America,  are  not  citizens  of  this 
country  and  are  not  amenable  to  our  laws.  They  are  not  liable  to 
conscription,  or  drafting,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  for  filling  up  our 
armies  in  case  of  war.  They  pay  no  tax  of  any  sort  into  this  Govern- 
ment, and  merely  to  equalize  their  case  with  that  of  our  working  peo- 
ple it  is  simply  just  to  our  working  people  that  those  foreign  compet- 
itors of  theirs  should  pay  to  the  United  States  ^easury  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  coming  in  here,  and,  as  I  say, 
they  do  it.  It  does  not  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. It  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  European,  and  that  we  are 
prepared  to  show. 

Now,  the  question  as  to  how  to  levy  these  duties  is  an  important  one, 
and  one  point  I  desire  to  briefly  call  your  attention  to  is  this:  Whether 
specific  or  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  whole  are  most  desirable.  We  think 
that  all  experience  shows  that  ad  valorem  duties  are  exactly  suitable  for 
alk>wing  foreigners  to  defraud  our  revenues,  for  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice of  exporters  to  tlds  country  to  undervalue  their  goods.  It  is  a 
common  practice  for  these  exporters  to  send  their  goods  not  to  a  bona 
fide  buyer  in  America,  but  to  their  own  American  agents,  who  have  no 
interests  therefore  in  pointing  out  an  error  in  the  valuation.  When  our 
Treasury  agents  are  sent  to  other  countries  and  instructed  to  ascertain 
the  prices  of  various  kinds  of  goods  that  are  habitually  sent  here  they 
find  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  honest  price  of  those  goods. 
The  manuCsM^turers  abroad  will  not  give  those  prices,  and  it  is  almost 
impossibleto  ascertain  what  therealpricesare,  and  impossible,  assuredly, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  fairly  collected.  If  a  piece 
of  goods  is  worth  a  dollar  a  yard  and  pays  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  rate  of  duty,  but  if  that  piece  of 
cloth  is  v^ued  in  the  invoice  at  25  cents  a  yard  and  pays  the  50  per 
cent  I  think  that  is  something  very  different.  We  see  no  advantage  in 
any  case  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  we  think  in  every  case  the  duty 
should  be  8x>ecific,  so  that  the  buyer  and  seller  both  know  with  great 
distinctness  what  they  have  to  pay. 

With  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  closely  connected  another, 
namely,  the  administrative  clause  of  the  tariff  -bill  we  are  now  living 
under.  This  administrative  clause  was  framed  with  great  care,  and  I 
think  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  the  foreigners  have  against  our 
tariff  18  that  their  little  methods  of  cheating  the  Government  are  ordi- 
narily unavailable.  In  tl^s  respect  the  present  tariff  bill  is  the  best 
one  the  country  has  ever  possessed.  We  think  therefore,  whatever 
you  do  as  to  the  rates  of  duty,  that  you  ought  to  adhere  to  the  specific 
plan  instead  of  going  to  the  ad  valorem,  and  we  think  that  you  ought 
to  adhere  to  the  administrative  clause  of  the  tariff  bill  we  are  now  Uv- 
ing  under. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  rates  of  duty  there  is  of  course  an 
endless  field  for  discussion  and  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  from  our 
point  of  view  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  have  a  rate  of  duty  such 
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as  will  prevent  on  the  one  band  any  slouching  dependenee  npon  that 
duty  as  a  means  of  getting  a  living  and  will  prevent  on  the  other  hand 
foreigners  having  such  easy  access  to  our  markets  as  to  destroy  our 
own  working  people.    Between  these  two  extremes  tJie  rates  have  to 
be  fixed  in  every  case.    It  is  not  to  be  exx>ected — I  think  it  is  quite  be- 
yond human  powers  for  any  one  person  to  know  what  the  -duties  ought 
to  be  on  the  whole  range  of  articles  embraced  in  the  tariff  schedule. 
It  is  very  much  as  if  a  person  who  is  extremely  well  posted  upon  one 
branch  of  a  business,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  should  be  able  to  give  fair 
rates  of  duty  ui)on  all  articles  embraced  in  that  branch;  I  should 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  persou  who 
would  undertake  to  do  it.    The  persons  operating  different  establish- 
ments are  the  only  ones.    They  are  face  to  face  with  what  I  may  call 
the  enemy.    They  know  what  the  strategy  is  likely  to  be;  they  know 
what  dodges  he  is  getting  up,  and  they  know  about  what  course  ought 
to  be  taken  to  baffle  %is  purpose  of  using  our  markets  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  our  own  people  and  for  his  own  selfish  gain.    I  think  that  any 
committee  considering  a  question  like  this  is  bound  to  listen  with  very 
respectful  attention  to  the  views  of  men  who  know  of  this  matter,  who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  know  the  specific  rate  which  is 
needed  upon  a  specific  article  or  a  series  of  articles  in  which  they  are 
interested.    Ko  matter  if  the  committee  does  not  agree  as  to  the  rate ; 
they  will  learn  why  it  is  that  such  a  rate  is  thought  to  be  desirable,  and 
I  think  in  many  instances  they  will  be  convinced  that  the  person  speak- 
ing in  the  way  I  suggest  really  understands  his  business,  and  probably, 
on  the  whole,  he  is  part  right  in  his  views.    But  we  are  bound  to  ad- 
mit, we  know,  that  our  views  are  not  those  of  aU  the  members  of  this 
committee.    On  the  other  hand  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
the  views  that  some  blatant  free  traders  put  forth,  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  America  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  set  of  thieves  and  rob- 
ber barons  and  the  like — we  know  that  no  idea  like  that  is  going  to 
find  lodgment  in  your  minds.    We  believe  you  are  going  to  approacli 
this  question  as  patriotic  Americans,  who  feel  a  pride  in  the  tremendous 
advance  the  country  has  made  in  all  kind  of  manufactures  and  the 
promise  of  the  future  of  this  country  if  it  is  properly  taken  care  of  by 
legislation,  the  leading  country  in  the  world  in  manufactures,  and  after 
we  have  said  what  we  have  to  say  we  shall  await  the  decision  which 
you  come  to  in  regard  to  a  specific  rate  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

We  are  not  going  to-day  to  propose  any  rate  of  duty  ourselves,  be- 
cause our  ground  is  the  country  is  satisfied  and  is  prosperous,  so  far  as 
the  prevailing  money  conditions  will  i>ermit,  with  the  existing  tariff. 
We  believe  that  the  distress  that  now  prevails  everywhere  is  due  quite 
as  much,  and  x>robably  more,  to  an  apprehension  that  we  are  all  suffer- 
ing from  of  an  uprooting  of  the  foundation  upon  which  we  are  building 
by  adverse  tarift'  legislation  more  than  by  the  currency  question.     TVe 
know  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  an  absolutely  fixed  standard  of  moHey 
payments  as  it  is  to  have  an  absolutely  fixed  standard  of  weights  or 
measures,    ^o  country  can  carry  on  its  business  by  any  rude  system 
of  ^barter.    The  pay  has  to  be  as  accurate  as  the  measure,  and  we 
are  therefore  entirely  in  accord  with  President  Cleveland's  views  as 
expressed  in  his  message  upon  the  silver  question.    I  do  not  think: 
there  is  one  of  us  who  does  not  think  the  currency  question  is  one  of 
chief  importance,  and  it  must  be  settled  before  the  country  can  be  set- 
tled down  to  permanent  prosperity,  but  we  also  believe  that  that  is  not 
the  «ole,  even  not  the  greatest,  source  of  the  present  misery.    It  is  an 
apprehension  in  addition  to  that  currency  trouble  that  we  are  going  to 
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Lave  the  whole  fabric  of  oar  establishments  destroyed  by  legislation 
honestly  intended  but  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts  that 
ought  to  govern  it.  As  Isaid,  wedo  not  to-day  propose  to  suggest  rates. 
We  think  that  our  function  to-day  is  to  protest  against  change.  We 
are  suffering  from  a  strain  we  can  hardly  endure.  We  think  if  that 
one  point  of  the  tariff  rate  was  fixed,  namely,  that  it  should  remain  as 
it  is  now  until  this  period  of  distress  is  entirely  over,  a  couple  of  years 
hence — ^because  the  distress  is  not  going  to  pass  over  rapidly — we  think 
the  country,  under  certain  conditions,  would  recover  rapidly,  and  then 
when  the  tariff  question  should  be  taken  up  it  could  be  done  without 
any  acrimony  or  dispute,  and  where  changes  are  shown  to  be  necessary 
you  wiU  find  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  would  meet  the  views  of 
those  who  think  the  rates  should  be  changed  in  as  liberal  a  spirit  as 
possibly  eould  be.  We  have  no  desire  to  plunder  our  fellow  country- 
men, and  we  have  no  desire  to  have  more  than  our  share  of  the  national 
prosperily.  ^ 

Now,  then,  I  may  speak  upon  one  other  point  which  belongs  to  that 
general  treatment  of  the  subject.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  class 
legislation;  about  taking  by  legislation  money  out  of  one  man's  pocket 
and  putting  it  into  another  man's  pocket.  Now,  then,  this  is  a  fantasy, 
a  kind  of  bugaboo,  and  it  has  no  real  existence.  There  is  no  law  which 
sajrs  John  Smith  shall  pay  John  Jones  so  much  per  annum;  there  is  no 
law  which  teiy 8  John  Smith,  if  he  thinks  John  Jones  is  getting  too  much 
of  this  world's  goods,  shall  not  go  into  the  same  line  of  business.  The 
laws  are  such  that  any  man*  can  go  into  any  kind  of  business  whatever. 
Any  section  of  the  country  which  thinks  another  section  of  the  coun- 
try is  prospering  too  greatly  will  probably  find  if  he  pays  attention  to 
the  subject  it  can  itself  go  into  the  manufacture  of  that  product,  just  as 
in  the  South  they  have  found  in  regard  to  the  iron  and  steel  business. 
I  remember  very  well  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  when  it  was 
confined  to  a  small  region  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  it  did  not 
penetrate  inland  and  did  not  go  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  We 
consequently  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  country 
west  and  south  from  getting  such  a  rate  of  duty  as  to  protect  us  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  assault  of  foreigners  across  the  sea.  That 
has  been  all  changed.  Some  of  the  most  prosperous  and  magnificent 
establishments  in  the  whole  country  are  at  what  we  would  even  call 
the  extreme  far  West  and  in  the  extreme  South.  The  States  westward, 
CMorado  even,  are  strongly  interested  to  maintain  in  vigorous  activity 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  In  the  Southern  States  you  all 
know  Alabama  has  8tepx>ed  to  the  front,  and  the  iron  industry  there  is 
of  great  magnitude  and  the  Southern  people  are  thoroughly  convinced 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  give  the  Northern  people  all  they  want  in 
the  way  of  competition,  and  in  point  of  fact  by  this  domestic  competi- 
tion it  is  continually  reducing  prices.  The  conditions  which  are  estab- 
lished by  legislation  are  in  the  nature  of  an  invitation  to  all  of  our 
people  to  go  into  this  or  that  industry.  A  railroad  president  may  thiTik 
that  his  company  on  the  whole  is  paying  more  for  steel  rails  than  he 
thinks  it  ought  to,  and  he  may  perhaps  be  a  Southern  man  and  wish  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  steel  rail  works  down  in  bis  own  region. 
Oct  laws  are  such  as  to  invite  him  to  do  that  business.  The  laws  prom- 
ise if  any  person  having  the  brains  and  the  money  will  devote  his  brains 
and  his  money  to  the  production  of  a  certain  article  that  he  shall  have 
eertain  advantages,  not  over  his  fellow  men  but  the  foreigners,  and  on 
that  promise  these  works  are  established.  They  require  great  capital, 
they  require  long  toil,  they  require  education  in  a  great  many  special- 
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ties,  and  all  tliese  conditions  exist  and  people  are  willing  to  enter  upon 
an  industry  with  the  assurance  on  the  part  of  their  government  that  they 
are  going  to  have  a  reasonable  protection,  not,  as  I  said,  against  their 
fellow  countrymen,  but  against  foreigners  who  owe  no  allegiance  and 
who  are  our  enemies  in  time  of  war  and  no  less  our  enemies  in  times  of 
peace.  * 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  long  has  it  been  since  this  organization  which 
you  represent  was  formed  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  Mr.  Swank,  I  think,  can  answer  that  better  than  I 
can. 

Mr.  Swank.  In  1865. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Could  you  state  succinctly  the  history  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion of  this  interest  which  you  represent  during  that  timet 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  do  not  think  I  could  add  anything  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  members  of  the  committee  possess.  It  has  been  a  tussle 
uphill  and  downhill;  But,  a«  a  general  thing,  the  protection  was  inad- 
equate until  the  year  1861.  Then  the  tariff  was  made,  commonly  called 
the  Morrill  bill. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Were  these  industries  prosperous  prior  to  1861 1 

Mr.  Whabton.  They  were  very  feeble,  and  as  a  general  thing  I 
might  almost  say  they  were  insignificant.  They  were  struggling  and 
feeble.  The  development  since  then  has  been  of  the  most  magnificent 
character,  until  now  this  country  leads  the  whole  world  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Why  do  you  lead  the  whole  world  t  Is  it  on  account 
of  the  operation  of  this  tariff  or  is  it  on  account  of  the  improvements 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  is  on  account  of  those  two  things,  and  also  another, 
namely,  we  possess  here  the  materials  necessary,  or  most  of  them,  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  all  their  branches.  That  condi- 
tion underlying,  we  are  then  depending  upon  the  legislation  of  the 
country  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to  meet  foreign  competitors; 
and  then,  being  in  the  business,  it  is  our  function  and  duty  to  make  all 
the  improvements  we  can  to  carry  out  the  manufacture  to  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency.  The  conditions  making  it  possible  even  to  exist 
having  been  once  established,  then,  in  part,  inventive  talent  lias  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  different  problems  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  To  what  extent  are  these  processes  protected  now  by 
patents:  to  a  large  extent f 

Mr.  Whabton.  They  are  generally  not  protected  at  all.    Some  few 
are. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Has  the  Bessemer  patent  expired  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  there  patents  in  the  process  of  converting  iron 
into  steel  expired  or  are  they  still  patented! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Some  have  not  expired,  namely,  those  in  regard  to 
the  manufacture  and  treatment  of  basic  steel. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  some  new  patents  for  utilizing  more  fully  the  ores 
in  Southern  and  Western  States  frequently  proposed  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  We  hear  from  time  to  time  of  processes  by  which. 
iron  is  to  be  made  direct  from  the  ores  without  the  intervention  of  the 
blast  furnace,  but  if  there  are  any  they  have  not  come  to  any  good. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  These  iron  goods  which  you  meet  in  the  market  from 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  are  they  really  displacing  your  goods  to  auy 
extent  in  the  market  f 
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Mr.  Whaeton.  In  pig  iron  they  are. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  etfect  is  that  having  on  your  product,*  do  you 
nse  their  pig  iron  in  your  finished  processes,  or  how  is  that! 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  iron  made  in  the  South  is  generally  unfit  for 
e4>nver8iou  into  steel  by  the  Bessemer,  sometimes  called  the  acid  pro- 
cess. The  Southern  ores  are  adapted  for  most  manufactures  of  iron, 
that  is,  for  making  wrought  iron  in  all  its  forms  and  for  making  cast- 
ings of  all  sorts.  The  Southern  ore  is  capable  for  making  those  things, 
bat  as  a  general  thing  persons  who  make  wrought  iron  like  to  mix 
other  iron,  so  it  is  probable  it  would  be  desirable  to  mingle  some  of  the 
Northern  iron,  particularly  those  made  of  magnetite,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
with  irons  of  the  South;  but  in  a  general  way,  you  will  say,  the  South 
is  able  to  8up])ly  itself  with  iron  for  all  the  uses  that  iron  is  put  to.  But 
when  you  come  to  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  the  South  hitherto  has 
not  displaced  any  part  of  the  so-called  Bessemer  ores,  that  is,  ores  which 
are  very  low  in  phosphorus  and  which  are  able^  be  treated  by  the 
Bessemer  process,  sometimes  called  the  acid  process^  because  the  con- 
verters are  lined  with  silica  or  something  rich  in  silica,  whereas  in  the 
basic  process  the  converter  or  open-hearth  furnace  is  lined  with  basic 
lime  or  magnesia,  or  both.  The  South  possesses  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  basic  iron  ores,  but  so  far  they  are  not  greatly  developed,  and 
therefore  no  one  can  state  how  great  or  how  small  they  are. 

Mr.  TiTRNER.  Has  the  condition  of  this  Southern  iron  changed  the 
character  of  your  production  in  Pennsylvania  to  any  extentf 

Mr.  Wharton.  In  the  production  of  pig  iron  it  has  been  a  very  seri- 
ous injury  to  us.  We  have  had  to  endure  that  competition  of  the  South- 
ern pig  iron  in  our  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  effect  has  that  had  on  prices? 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  has  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  prices. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  does  pig  iron  cost  to  produce  in  Pennsylvania! 
I  suppose  you  get  your  ores  largely  from  Lake  Superior  mines,  and 
what  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  pig  iron  from  any  ores  which  you  getf 

Mr.  Wharton.  Well,  every  establishment  has  a  different  price;  no 
two  would  produce  pig  iron  at  the  same  price,  but  I  suppose  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  cost  price  of  pig  iron  would  range  in  Pennsylvania  from 
$13  to  f  16.  There  are  gentlemen  here  who  are  more  closely  informed 
as  to  that  point  than  I  am,  but  these  figures  will  not  be  very  seriously 
out  of  the  way.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  can  make  it  for  $12  in 
certain  favored  localities. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  from  Pennsylvania  ores  or  from  ores  which  you 
import  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  Pennsylvania  furnaces  used  to  make  their  iron — 
I  am  speaking  of  those  east  of  the  Alleghanies — from  an  ore  from  "Sew 
Jersey  and  the  northern  pait  of  New  York,  but  now  their  furnaces  are 
supplied  to  a  great  extent  either  from  foreign  ores  or  Lake  Superior 
ores.  When  you  go  west  of  the  Alleghanies  the  Lake  Superior  ores  are 
much  more  largely  used,  and  freights  are  such  as  to  enable  these  ores 
to  be  brought  as  far  as  Pittsburg,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  the  development  of  these  pig-iron  establishments 
in  the  South  been  followed  by  any  large  creation  of  the  smaller  indus- 
tries in  ironf 

Mr.  Wharton.  In  the  South  t  Yes,  I  think  to  a  very  considerable 
extent;  but  this  is  n  thing  of  rather  slow  growth,  and  you  can  not  ex- 
petrt  that  to  take  place  immediately. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  character  of  these  productions  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  mostly  in  bar  iron  in  all  forms,  in  cast-iron 
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pipe  for  carrying  water,  and  gas  pipes,  and  all  the  innnmerabL 
uses  to  whicii  wrouglit  iron  is  put,  castings  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
and,  to  some  extent,  agricultural  implements  which  are  made  o 
also  for  building  railroad  cars. 

Mr.  TuBNER.  Now,  are  you  prepared  to  state  how  prices  now  e 
in  this  country  compare  with  prices  prevailing  on  the  other  g 
similar  goods  in  your  line  of  iron  and  steel! 

Mr.  Wharton.  In  the  special  articles,  when  you  come  to  s; 
articles  such  as  agricultural  implements,  our  prices  are  quite  as 
and  in  a  good  many  instances  lower  than  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Turner.  Some  of  your  associates  export  these  articles  ai 
pete  with  the  foreigner  in  his  own  market! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir;  especially  in  agricultural  implemeii 

Mr.  Turner.  What  class  of  agricultural  implements — plows,  i 
etc.! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  «ir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Edged  tools! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Edged  tools,  also;  yes,  sir;  axes,  chisels,  a: 
kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Turner.  Why  is  it  that  the  producers  of  these  iron  go 
enabled  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  in  foreign  countries! 

Mr.  Wharton.  They  are  enabled  to  compete  because  thei 
are  rather  neater,  more  effective  than  the  foreign ;  and  second, 
having  this  market  assured  to  them  by  reason  of  the  protectiv 
they  are  able  to  reduce  the  cost  price,  the  price  of  production 
that  way  in  America  they  are  able  in  a  great  many  instances 
the  cost  of  production  down  to  a  i)oint  that  permits  them  to  go 
foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  they  sell  their  goods  cheaper  abroad  than 
in  the  domestic  markets! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  heard  rumors 
kind,  but  in  every  case  where  it  was  hunted  down  to  the  g 
turned  out  to  be  a  fallacy. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then,  it  would  seem,  the  foreigner  in  this  lin 
his  own  home  by  the  American  producer  would  be  kept  out 
market  by  some  other  iniluences  than  the  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question  very  well 
ring  to  an  elaborate  paper  which  was  produced  in  Germany  b 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten — I  have  the  original  German  tr 
home  and  read  it  carefully.  He  takes  up  the  question  as  to  \ 
effect  is  upon  imports  and  exports  of  a  protective  tariff.  In  < 
the  rates  of  duty  are  such  that  he  divided  them  into  three  clas 
first  takes  up  the  articles  or  commodities  which  enter  into  Gerr 
of  duty;  next  those  which  enterintoGermany  with  some  duty  I 
ficient  to  be  protective ;  and  next  he  considers  those  articles  \ 
protected  by  an  adequate  duty  so  as  to  keep  out  foreign  good 
he  takes  the  entire  statement  of  importations  and  export»ati( 
period,  I  forget  how  long  the  period  is,  but  possibly  only  for 
before  that  in  which  the  treatise  was  written,  or  possibly  fo 
years,  but  he  shows  with  the  utmost  clearness  that  in  the  ca 
importations  into  Germany  were  free  the  German  product  of 
cle  has  dwindled.  In  the  case  where  the  duty  upon  the  forei;^ 
coming  into  Germany  was  inadequate  to  protect  the  Gerniai 
the  German  manufacture  has  dwindled,  but  not  to  so  great 
while  in  the  case  where  the  protective  duties  have  been  ade 
German  products  have  been  so  cheapened  in  i^rice  by  domest 
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tition  they  bare  overflowed  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  exports  of 
Germany,  of  those  things  which  Germany  makes,  are  exactly  the  things 
which  are  protected  by  a  duty  adequate  to  keep  out  the  foreign  com- 
petitors. Now  it  is  a  very  striking  fact,  which  has  never  been  before  so 
well  developed  as  by  this  German,  whose  name  I  can  not  recdUect,  that 
making  an  adequate  dike  against  foreign  invasion  causes  prices  to  fail 
in  the  home  market.  As  I  said  before,  we  are  able  to  point  to  a  number 
of  instances  in  our  country,  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  question  has 
been  so  thoroughly  examined  and  discussed  in  this  country  as  it  has 
been  by  this  German  author,  whose  work  is  quite  undeniable. 

Mr.  TUBNEK.  If  you  broke  down  the  dike  would  it  have  the  effect, 
according  to  that  theory,  to  raise  prices  or  lower  themt  What  would 
be  the  tendency  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  would  raise  prices,  because  it  would  cripple  the 
home  product. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  were  talking,  you  know,  about  the  reasons  why 
the  home  product  could  enter  the  foreign  market  and  compete  with 
that  foreign  market? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  the  breaking  down  of  this  barrier  increase  the 
competition  by  adding  that  of  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  this  increased  competition  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  domestic  producer. 

Mr.  Turner.  Gould  he  come  over  and  compete  with  you  at  home  and 
do  more  harm? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Infinitely  more,  because  the  foreign  market  is  al- 
ways trifling.  The  foreign  market  we  have  for  iron  and  steel  goods,  I 
think,  would  add  up  a  rather  steep  figure  in  millions,  but  it  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  this  huge  market  here.  You  have  ^1  heard  of  the 
dog  who  took  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth  and  went  over  a  stream  of 
water  on  a  bridge  and  saw  another  dog  under  him  who  had  what  lie 
thought  was  a  little  better  piece  of  meat  and  he  dropped  his  to  get 
that.  That  is  what  we  would  do  if  we  gave  up  our  home  market  in 
order  to  go  after  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  any  agreement  or  understanding  practiced 
within  your  organization  to  limit  the  output  of  your  mills? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Are  you  speaking  of  liie  whole  Iron  and  Steel  Asso- 
ciation of  America? 

Mr.  Turner.  Or  any  branches  of  it? 

Mr.  Wharton.  No;  I  may  say  generally  there  is  not.  In  the  steel 
rail  trade  we  have  something  which  approaches  this,  but  it  is  not  just 
of  the  nature  you  state.  I  can  not  give  an  affirmative  answer  therdfore 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  are  the  prioes  for  steel  rails  at  this  time  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Well,  I  should  say  generally  about  $29  a  ton. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  did  not  mean  at  a  time  when  a  stringency  existed, 
but  I  mean  the  average  rate  of  price? 

*  Mr  Wharton.  It  is  about  $29.  It  began  at  $30  and  it  gradually 
dropped  down  to  about  $29. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  price  on  the  other  side  for  similar  goods? 

3fr.  Wharton.  Well,  I  do  not  keep  posted  in  regard  to  that,  but  I 
slioald  say  I  think  it  is  about  2  pounds  10  shillings. 

Mr.  Swank.  It  is  about  $18  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  more  than  2  pounds  10  shillings. 
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Mr.  Turner.  The  diflfereuce  in  price  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  ti 
rate  ? 

Mr.  Wharton.  No,  it  is  not.  One  point  has  to  be  considered,  1 
ever,in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  foreigners  coming  into  oar  marli 
and  that  is  the  question  of  transportation.  It  costs  us  more  than 
English  to  get  to  the  Gulf  ports.  When  they  send  down  there 
cotton  they  can  carry  steel  rails,  for  instance,  to  a  cotton  port  at 
low  prices,  even  lower  than  we  can  send  our  rails  from  the  N< 
Their  mills  are  generally  close  to  the  water  and  their  cost  of  in 
transportation  and  putting  on  board  of  ship  is  less  than  oars. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  ocean  transportation  to  this  country  afford 
additional  protection t 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  is  where  we  are  sending  inland,  but  when  we  ] 
to  go  to  the  seaboard  it  is  not,  because,  as  L  said,  I  am  a  memb< 
the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  and  if  we  are  competing  with  Eng 
men  to  deliver  rails  at  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  or  any  of  those  p 
along  the  Gulf  we  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  transportation  thai 
Englishman  does,  and  the  transportation  in  that  case  diminish 
that  extent  the  protection  which  the  duty  appears  to  give. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  450,000  persons  eng 
in  the  iron  and  coal  industries  of  the  country  included  miners  of  < 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Miners  of  coal  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  employed  in  coke  ovens! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  various  workers  in  iron  and  steel  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes.  On  that  point  I  have  not  the  information 
sharp  and  accurate  as  I  desire.  I  was  not  able  to  get  hold  of  th( 
sus  statistics  on  that  point  and  I  took  the  statement  of  a  well  info 
man  who  has  paid  more  attention  to  it  than  I,  but  I  have  no  reas 
doubt  it  is  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  average  wages  of  a  miner  ol 
ore  who  has  regular  employment  all  the  year! 

Mr.  Wharton.   That  differs  very  much  in  different  parts  c 
country.    In  the  Lake  Superior  region  they  pay  more  than  we 
Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.    The  climatic  conditions  under  ^ 
they  live  there  are  not  so  favorable  and  men  have  to  be  paid  to 
there.    I  think  in  regard  to  the  Lake  Superior  region  I  would  1 
have  Mr.  Ely  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ely  can  probably  answer  those  questions 
asking  you,  and  I  will  not  ask  you  to  answer  them.  Probably  1 
tell  us  what  I  intended  to  ask  you  as  to  the  cost  of  the  ore  at  the  i 
of  the  mine  in  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  England,  Belgium,  an< 
many. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  it  would  not  be  judicious  for  me  to  sp 
regard  to  that,  as  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  knows  the  thing  I 
and  for  whom  I  have  no  right  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  contend  that  the  for< 
pays  the  tax^  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  have  the  foreign^ 
ourtax€sf 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  shut  out  foreign  products  by  a  tax  "w 
away  from  him  the  opportunity  of  paying  our  taxes  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  throws  the  tax  upon  our  own  people  t 
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Mr  Wharton.  Yes,  sir^  in  point  of  fact  that  has  never  taken  plaee, 
and  under  the  present  tariff  the  importations  are  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore the  McKinley  tariff.  In  fact  the  charge  was  that  we  were  setting 
np  a  Chinese  wall  and  stopping  foreign  commerce.  In  point  of  fact  it 
did  not  have  that  effectajfind  the  commerce  of  the  country  increased 
under  it,  both  importati Jns  and  exportations.  Just  at  this  time  impor- 
tations, of  coarse,  are  checked,  but  the  canse  is  the  extreme  stringency 
of  money  first,  and  second,  by  apprehension  on  the  ])art  of  foreigners 
or  hope  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  that  if  they  delay  sending  in  goods 
they  will  get  them  in  on  bettor  terms. 

The  Ghairimlan.  This  dike  or  defensive  armor  on  the  ship  would 
effectively  prevent  the  foreigner  from  paying  our  taxes  for  us? 

Mr.  Wharton.  !No  man  who  is  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Association  of  America,  or  authorized  to  speak  generally  for  the 
protective  side  of  the  argument,  has  ever  claimed  or  desired  to  have  that 
kind  of  a  barrier.  When  I  nse  a  simile  of  armor  plate  or  dike — I  am 
glad  yon  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it— it  does  not  at  all 
mean  that  we  are  afraid  to  meet  foreigners  upon  terms  where  we  have 
equality,  but  if  a  trained  boxer  is  brought  to  fight  with  an  untrained 
man  the  untrained  man  is  a  little  bit  uneasy  and  wants  to  see  if  he 
can  help  himself  in  some  way,  and  we  in  this  country  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  the  untrained  man  against  aprize  fighter.  We  are  not  plead- 
ing the  baby  act.  We  have  grown  to  a  stature  where  we  can  fight  our 
own  battles,  and  we  merely  demand  of  our  legislators  to  give  us  a  fair 
showinfiT  and  let  as  in  on  eqaal  terms. 

The  OHAiBHAN.  That  is  not  the  particolar  thing  that  I  was  speaking 
abont  at  the  time.  I  was  getting  at  the  idea  of  the  advisability  of 
throwing  our  burdens  npon  the  foreigner  and  taking  them  from  the 
shoulders  of  oar  own  people! 

Mr.  Wharton.  This  is  a  question  of  rate  and  not  absolute  prohi- 
bition. If  the  duty  is  very  light  the  foreigner  pays  the  light  contribu- 
tion, an<\  if  the  daty  is  heavy  he  will  have  to  pay  more. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  dike  of  which  you  were  speak- 
ing. If  I  understand  the  trend  of  your  argument  it  was  that  this  dike 
should  be  deep  or  broad  enough  to  save  the  home  market  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  the  home  producer  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  always  with  the  reservation  we  never  have 
desired  and  do  not  now  desire  to  have  an  absolutely  exclusive  foreign 
tariff.  We  are  qoite  willing  to  stand  our  just  competition,  provided 
oar  legislation  does  not  make  that  a  destructive  competition. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  caught  your  idea  with  the  protective  tariff, 
which  was  the  dike,  we  would  to  a  large  extent  at  least  save  the  home 
market  for  the  home  producer  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Save  the  opportunity  to  make  the  thing  that  we  use 
in  the  home  market  to  the  people  of  this  country  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  is  a  class  of  people  in  this  country 
who,  after  they  have  exhausted  the  home  market,  still  have  an  immense 
sorplas  of  products  oa  hand,  what  are  yon  going  to  do  with  that  class 
of  people  f 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  class  of  people  will  endeavor,  I  imagine,  to  sell 
their  product  abroad,  and  if  the  terms  on  which  they  are  producing 
are  low  enough  they  will  have  some  success.  If  they  have  been  en- 
couraged to  put  in  one  improvement  after  another  and  organize  their 
iodoBtry  the  higher  and  higher  will  grow  l^e  perfection  until  we  reach 
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a  point  where  we  are  able  to  put  some  of  the  product  in  the  forei 
market  and  meet  tliem  there.  That  is  the  normal  result  of  the  adopt 
of  a  system  of  prote-ction. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  of  those  who  have  worl 
up  so  they  have  a  slight  surplus  which  they  can  send  out  into  the  forei 
market,  but  of  the  very  class  of  our  people  who  produce  products 
which  they  are  obliged  to  seek  a  foreigu  market  for  a  larger  part,  i: 
haps,  of  what  they  produce,  or  for  so  large  ax)art  of  what  they  prodi 
that  the  price  of  the  foreign  market  makes  the  price  of  the  home  pr 
uct.  Now  what  benefit  will  your  dike  be  to  them  i  Make  it  speci; 
take  the  cotton  planter  who  produces  three  or  four  times  as  much 
he  can  sell  in  this  country;  what  good  will  this  dike  do  him  I 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  cotton-planter  so  far  has  had  his  price  ,re| 
lated  for  him  by  the  price  in  Liverpool.  If  this  country  can  stimnl 
or  develop  its  own  consumption  of  cotton  to  that  point  where  t 
market  becomes  the  ruling  market  and  governs  quotations  he  then  \ 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  whim  of  the  Liverpool  people  or  their  adc 
ing  that  plan-,  which  they  are  capable  of,  of  rigging  the  Ameri< 
planter  against  the  Indian  cotton-planter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  within  the  limits  of  any  reas 
able  time  to  have  a  sufficient  demand  in  this  country  for  all  the  cot 
produced  in  the  country! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Probably  not  for  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  our  cotton  crop  of  America  to-day  lar; 
than  the  cotton  crop  of  the  whole  world  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago' 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  do  not  know  the  facts,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  i1 

The  Chairman.  The  same  way  with  the  wheat-grower.    Now,  let 
pursue  that  inquiry  a  little  further.    The  man  who  sells  to  the  he 
side  of  this  dike  you  speak  of  sells  subject  to  the  competition  of 
home  market  only,  does  he  nott 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes;  modified  by  the  extent  of  the  foreign  goi 
coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  Only  a  mere  trickling  stream  of  foreign  goods  coi 
across  that  diket 

Mr.  Wharton.  When  we  are  importing  $300,000,000  or  $400,000, 
of  foreign  goods  that  is  something  more  than  you  would  call  a  trickl 
stream. 

The  Chairman.  Take  steel  rails.  We  produce  in  this'coun 
1,500,000, 1,700,000  or  1,800,000  tons  of  steel  raUs;  there  is  no  fore 
competition  with  that  product! 

Mr.  Wharton.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  nonet 

Mr.  Wharton.  Practically  none. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  a  man  who  sells  to  the  home  side  of 
ditch  has  his  market  price  fixed  by  the  competition  of  the  home  mar 
only! 

Mr.  Wharton.  With  the  result  that  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  little 
lofty  in  his  views  then  the  gates  are  opened  and  foreign  rails  come 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  whenever  the  price  would  be  put  up  so  h 
that  foreign  rails  could  be  imported  into  this  country  witii  the  ta 
paid  upon  it,  then  he  is  subject  to  a  competition. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Just  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  so  long  as  he  keeps  slightly  below  that  limit 
has  no  competition  but  the  home  market! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  man  who  is  obliged  to  sell  on  the  outs 
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of  the  ditch,  as  the  cotton-producer,  the  wheat-grower,  the  cattle-raiser, 
and  other  men  in  this  country,  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  outside  of  the 
tariff  ditcli  he  sells  at  a  price  made  by  the  competition  of  the  world's 
market,  does  he  notf 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  place  a  tariff  tax  upon  products  that 
he  get«  in  exchange  for  his  wheat,  <;otton,  or  meat,  is  it  not  the  same 
as  if  you  placed  a  tax  upon  those  products  themselves  before  they  went 
out? 

Mr.  Whari  on.  I  think  I  will  have  to  divide  your  statement  into 
two  branches.  In  the  first  place,  these  men  who  raise  wheat,  pork,  etc., 
by  reason  of  the  immense  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manu- 
factures here,  sell  nine- tenths  or  more  of  their  products  here  in  Ame'rica 
at  high  prices,  which  our  people  are  able  to  pay  by  reason  of  getting 
good  wages.  Nine-tenths  of  his  product  is  sold  at  much  higher  prices 
than  he  could  hope  to  get,  except  by  protection,  which  leads  some  of 
the  men  to  engage  in  other  business  than  the  raising  of  these  same  prod- 
ucts. * 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  understanding  a  bushel  of  wheat  consumed 
in  Washington  produces  a  higher  price  to  the  producer  than  a  bushel 
of  wheat  consumed  in  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairihan.  Are  there  two  prices  in  the  market,  one  for  home 
consumption  and  one  for  foreign ? 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  the  case.  It  may  seem  to  be 
a  little  unreasonable,  butl  think  you  will  find  the  foreign  market,  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  surplus  or  slaughter  market,  is  always  a  little  lower, 
but  ill  the  long  run  the  farmer  gets  a  better  price  when  he  does  not  have 
to  pay  freight  across  half  the  continent  and  the  ocean  than  when  he  does 
have  to  pay  those  freights.  In  other  words,  the  man  who  is  raising 
wheat,  we  will  say  in  Minnesota,  will  get  in  Chicago  a  higher  price  for 
that  part  of  his  wheat  that  he  can  sell  in  Chicago  than  for  the  larger 
part  he  has  to  sell  in  Liverpool. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  not  sell  all  in  Chicago;  does  he  know  which 
particular  bushel  goes  to  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Wharton.  He  does,  and  Chicago  being  an  immense  market  keeps 
up  prices  and  prevents  the  market  sagging  down  low  at  prices  where 
the  foreigner  would  be  willing  to  take  the  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  farmer  using  Liverpool  as  a 
slaughter  market,  sending  over  his  surplus  when  he  does  not  get  rid  of 
it  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  farmer  personally  does  not  know  where  it  goes, 
but  he  sells  it  to  the  nearest  elevator  and  that  is  the  way  it  works  out, 

The  Chairman.  A  market  which  takes  more  than  one- fourth  of  all  our 
product  is  not  a  slaughter  market? 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  in  point  of  fact  it  is  about  one-tenth.  (See 
correction  at  end  of  statement.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  mistaken  about  that,  I  think;  and  in  cotton 
it  is  about  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Wharton.  We  are  speaking  about  wheat;  1  think  it  is  about 
one-tenth.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  correct,  because  I  am  not  in  that  line 
of  business. 

Hie  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  when  it  comes  to  fat  cattle  at 
least  fl  reprc'sent  a  district  that  has  a  great  many  fat  cattle  raised  in  it) 
that  tne  price  of  them  abroad  is  a  little  better. 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  probably  because  you  send  the  pick  over. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  those  are  picked  cattle  which  are 
abroad. 

Mr.  Wharton.  But  1  think  I  may  fairly  ask  whether  your  p 
who  are  engaged  in  raising  cattle  do  not  feel  satisfied,  on  the  y 
they  get  better  prices  for  their  cattle  by  reason  of  having  an  enoi 
home  market  at  their  doors  than  they  could  get  for  their  cattle  if 
had  no  other  marlcet  except  Liverpool 

The  Chairman.  I  think  our  people  feel  that  if  they  can  send 
cattle  over  to  Liverpool  and  sell  on  the  Liverpool  market  that  w< 
take  care  of  the  home  market.  If  they  can  pay  the  freight  an< 
them  in  Liverpool  nobody  can  beat  them  out  of  the  home  mark 
think  that  is  tbeir  idea. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  would  say  at  one  time  the  argument  was 
against  us  when  we  were  talking  about  a  duty  on  steel  rails  th: 
were  unable  to  supply  steel  rails  which  the  country  needed.  Wc 
asked  why  should  the  railroad  companies  be  obliged  to  pay  a  boi 
steel  rails  when  tlie  country  did  not  supply  them  5  that  if  we  wer 
to  make  all  the  rails  that  was  another  question.  We  went  on  ar 
build  more  mills  and  improved  these  until  now  we  are  more  than  j 
supply  the  whole  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  being  willing  to  ex)ntend  wit 
foreigner  when  you  were  put  upon  an  equality  with  him  in  ans^ 
Judge  Turner's  question,  did  you  nott 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  take  the  matter  of  steel  rails  as  j 
ter  of  illustration.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  price  of  stee 
in  this  country  hasgone  down  to  $29  a  tont 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is,  has  been  generally  $30  a  ton  in  recent  ^ 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir;  the  price  ran  about  $30  a  ton  for  al 
year,  and  then  when  this  depression  began  there  were  not  orders  e 
to  keep  the  mills  going  and  they  competed  with  each  other  and  c 
price  down  to  $29  a  ton,  and  I  have  heard  of  some  sales  made  al 
mills  at  a>  lower  figure. 

Mr.  Gear.  As  low  as  $26  a  tont 

Mr.  Wharton.  We  fortunately  have  not  come  to  that  yet. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  have  not  struck  that  point  in  Pennsylvani 

Mr.  Wharton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  x)ursue  that  inquiry  a  little  further.  Ci 
tell  us  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  steel  rs 
Pennsylvania  and  in  England  and  on  the  Continentt 

Mr.  Wharton.  Ko;  I  can  not.    I  did  not  come  prepared  for  i 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  volume  of  the 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  where  he  has  gone  into  this  subjec 
exhaustively? 

Mr.  Wharton.  No;  I  have  never  seen  that  book. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  Sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Commit 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  some  persoi 
had  read  the  book  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  did  not  incl 
the  statement  of  what  the  labor  was  for  making  a  ton  of  rails  all 
branches  and  items  that  should  have  been  included. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  thefiguresof  thereportof  theCommis 
of  Labor.    The  average  cost  per  ton  of  2^240  pounds  of  steel  rails 
United  States  was  $24.80,  in  Great  Britain  it  was  $18.59,  and 
continent  it  was  $19.57.    Can  you  give  ua  any  idea  what  the  e: 
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is  of  transporting  a  ton  of  steel  rails  from  abroad  where  they  are  made 
in  England  to  the  seaboard  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  do  not  think  it  wonld  be  fair  for  me  to  attempt  to 
give  figures  like  that  v^rhen  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  them.  I  am  will- 
ing to  say  if  the  committee  desires  to  have  accurate  and  carefully  pre- 
pared information  on  that  x>oint  we  will  prepare  such  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  pressing  that  question,  of  course,  Mr. 
Wharton.  Assuming  these  figures  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to 
be  correct,  so  that  the  difterence  between  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton 
of  steel  rails  in  this  country  and  in  England  is  $6  a  ton,  then  to  get  upon 
an  equality  with  the  English  producer  you  would  need  a  tariflf  upon  steel 
rails  which,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  transportation  to  this  country, 
would  make  his  steel  rails  enter  the  market  at  the  same  price  as  you 
can  produce  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  have  answered  that  question  in  part  in  a  remark  I 
made  a  while  ago  that  I  have  been  told  by  persons  who  have  examined 
that  statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  that  it  is  not  a  true 
statement,  because  it  did  not  include  all  those  items  or  branches  of 
labor  which  has  been  engaged  so  as  to  properly  show  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  Then  as  to  the  transportation,  I  have  already  stated 
that  wherever  the  Englishman  can  get  in  by  water  he  has  the  advan- 
tage over  us  instead  of  we  having  the  advantage  over  him.  He  can  get 
to  Galveston,  Kew  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  all  of  those  places,  and  still 
more  so  San  Francisco,  at  much  cheaper  transportation  rates  than  we 
can. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  presume  these  items  of  cost  as  taken  in  one  country 
were  taken  in  all  the  others,  so  if  any  were  omitted  in  the  TJnited  States 
they  were  omitted  in  the  other  countries  also,  and  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, I  will  not  state  it  as  a  fact,  the  Commissioner  complained  that 
only  one  of  the  steel  manufacturers  of  this  country  would  give  any 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  production.  I  may  be  mistaken  about 
that,  but  this  equality  which  you  spoke  of  in  answer  to  Judge  Turner 
would  be  brought  about  by  a  tariff  sufficient  to  bring  up  the  cost  of  the 
English  rail  when  brought  to  this  country  to  the  increased  cost  of 
prc^nction  in  this  country,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  this 
statement  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  accurate  when,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  reasons  to  believe  it  is  not  accurate. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  not  pressing  that  at  all.  I  am  just  asking  of 
the  general  proposition  that  a  tariff  which  added  to  the  cost  and  trans- 
portation, if  there  be  any  increased  cost  in  bringing  rails  over  here, 
would  equalize  the  price  at  which  the  Englishman  could  sell  in  this 
market,  and  the  price  you  could  produce  and  sell  would  be  made  on 
that  equality. 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir;  but  now  comes  another  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject which  has  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  to  say  that  in  countries  which 
pretend  to  be  much  more  nearly  free-trade  countries  than  we  are,  no 
country^not  one  that  pretends  to  the  lowest  degree  of  civilization ,  will 
admit  that  its  citizens  shall  not  have  an  advantage.  They  do  not  say 
that  their  citizens  shall  stand  in  the  arena  merely  on  equal  terms,  but 
they  say  that  the  legislators  are  guardians  of  those  people  and  that 
we  will  see  that  our  champions  have  some  advantage  over  their  antag- 
onists, so  that  Germany,  and  France,  and  Austria,  and  countries  which 
are  nearly  on  equal  terms  as  to  labor,  each  protects  its  labor,  notwith- 
Btonding  that  foct,  by  an  import  duty  to  protect  their  enterprises. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  simply  putting  the  question  on  the  b 
your  own  answer 

Mr.  Whabton.  If  I  remember  what  was  said,  perhaps  I  do  ; 
member  it  accurately,  it  was  we  were  able  to  produce  here  on  tb 
terms  of  other  persons  if  we  had  labor  upon  the  same  terms 
that  point  was  equalized  by  tariff  legislation  we  would  then 
equal  terms. 

TheOHAiBMAN.  Fow,  anything  which  increases  the  price  of  cm 
and  crude  steel,  if  I  use  those  terms  properly,  to  the  workers 
and  steel,  is  to  their  disadvantage  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  That  question  is  not  so  pertinent  to  the  poiii 
would  seem,  because  the  persons  who  make  finished  products 
and  steel  are  to  some  extent  the  same  persons  who  make  those 
materials.  The  steel-rail  maker  these  days  does  not  expect  i 
chase  the  pig  iron  to  make  it.  He  purchases  pig  iron  from  t 
time  when  he  finds  he  can  buy  to  advantage,  and  when  he  finds 
produce  it  to  more  advantage  he  produces  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  the  450,000  workers  which  you : 
to  included  all  the  workers  in  iron  and  steel  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  those  who  are  obliged  to  have  crude  ii 
crude  steel  in  their  works,  are  not  they  injured  by  anything 
stimulates  the  price  of  the  material  in  which  they  work? 

Mr.  Whabton.  There  are  present  here  gentlemen  who  ar< 
position  to  which  you  allude,  for  instance  people  who  make  wi 
nails,  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  the  steel  business  at  the 
day.  I  think  it  would  be  far  more  enlight>ening  to  the  committ^ 
some  of  those  gentlemen  answer  the  question  whether  he  thinkt 
get  his  material  in  the  long  run  cheai>er  if  the  American  mi 
shut  up  than  if  the  American  mills  were  kept  going  with  a  tarj 
iif  the  tariff*  rate  was  apparently  unnecessarily  high. 

The  Chairman.  That  reminds  me  to  ask  a  question  which  I 
of  while  you  were  making  your  first  remarks.    Taking  the  im) 
supposition  of  wiping  out  all  rates  on  iron  and  steel  goods  i 
kind,  what  would  the  effect  of  that  be  upon  the  foreign  produ 

Mr.  Whabton.  Why,  of  course,  that  would  stimulate  them  to 
production,  and  they  would  occupy  this  market  to  the  exU 
could. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  country  which  could  occupy  ( 
icett 

Mr.  Whabton.  Fot  wholly. 

The  Chaibman.  Could  any  country  occupy  a  very  large  pa 
market) 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  England,  Germany,  and  Fn 
Belgium,  which  are  ready  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  not  the  effect  be  to  increase  prices  £ 
we  could  still  hold  on  to  our  market? 

Mr.  Whabton.  That  is  problematical;  we  do  not  know 
extent  that  would  take  place,  but  to  dome  extent  it  would,  an 
undertook  to  carry  it  too  far  they  will  reach  a  point  whore  we  < 
to  gain  even  without  any  duty,  but  that,  of  course,  would  be  te 
and  in  a  very  little  while  the  price  would  drop  again,  and  probi 
lower  than  before.  You  see  these  things  are  so  enormous 
interest  is  so  widespread  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  b< 
and  to  perform  their  function  of  supplying  the  country  che 
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that  is  to  say,  steadily.    They  have  to  be  satisfied  they  can  work 
steadily. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  part  of  the  world's  product 
of  iron  is  consumed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Mr.  Swank  can  tell  that.  I  think  it  is  between  a  J 
and  a  |;  how  is  that^  Mr.  Swank? 

Mr.  Swank.  We  produce  28  per  cent  of  iron  ore,  27  per  cent  of  coal, 
33  per  cent  of  pig  iron,  and  34  per  cent  of  steel. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  we  consume  at  least  one- third  of  the  world's 
product  of  steel  f 

Mr.  Swank.  No,  we  produce  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  far  advanced  civilization. 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  regard  to  this  question  of  equality  between  our 
manufacturers  and  those  abroad,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  subject 
you  have  thought  of  a  great  deal  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  since 
yon  have  been  here  studying  this  matter,  and  I  wish  you  to  state  as 
distinctly  as  you  can  what  you  make  the  basis  of  the  equality  between 
our  manufactarers  and  those  abroad. 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  first  point  of  the  basis  is  the  higher  rate  of  wages 
our  people  have  without  which  we  can  not  have  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Turner.  Generally  the  wages  are  one  element! 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  a  fundamental  point,  the  wages  are  the  chief 
point. 

Mr,  Turner.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to  have  protec- 
tion forf 

Mr.  Wharton.  Then  there  is  a  question,  that  we  have  to  bring  in 
material  which  we  can  not  get  in  this  country.  Until  quite  lately  we 
had  to  bring  in  our  material  generally,  ferro  manganese  and  spiegeleisen. 
The  duty  upon  these  things  has  enabled  us  to  explore  our  own  country, 
and  we  have  come  to  constantly  increasing  independence  upon  foreign 
material,  but  they  still  send  us  a  great  deal  of  those  things  and  to  that 
extent  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  to  pay  transportation  on  those  things 
which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  coming  from  abroad. 
Then  the  interest  on  capital  is  large  over  here.  We  are  not  able  to  set 
out  a  plant'and  spend  $5,000,000  or  910,000,000  and  get  that  money 
upon  as  cheap  terms  as  people  in  any  of  the  old  countries  can  get  it. 
We  can  not  induce  it  to  come  out,  we  can  not  gather  it  together,  and 
can  not  get  it  unless  with  such  inducement  in  the  way  of  interest  that 
other  countries  do  not  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  the  interest  rate  rapidly  approaching  to  an 
equality  between  all  countries  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  If  you  had  asked  that  question  a  year  ago  I  should 
say  It  was  approximately,  that  there  wa^s  some  prospect  it  would  come 
together,  and  even  then  while  we  were  paying  in  the  open  market  about 
4  per  cent  the  London  market  was  about  3.4.  We  have  not  reached 
the  point  of  getting  money  like  they  get  it  abroad,  and  besides  that  we 
have  not  the  same  steiuliness  in  our  money  market,  and  the  danger  we 
are  under  of  having  all  our  floating  debt  demanded  is  greater  than  that 
danger  on  the  other  side,  and  we  have  to  meet  it  by  something  like  » 
special  insurance  risk,  which 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  what  makes  the  elements  necesssiry  to  put  you  on 
equal  terms  to  fight  with  your  competitors  abroad  would  be  the  wages 
in  cbiel^  the  difference  in  interest  account,  and  I  believe  you  mentioned 
some  small  items. 

THi ^18 
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Mr.  Wharton.  The  difference  of  cost  of  some  materials  ^ 
obliged  to  get  abroad. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  difference  in  cost  of  some  imported  materia 

Mr.  Whabton.  Then  I  think  I  ought  to  add  to  that,  this 
That  this  country  is  very  full  of  enterprises  of  all  sorts,  very 
schemes  of  all  sorts  that  you  have  to  promise  something  in  the 
profit.  It  is  not  merely  the  cost  of  interest  on  the  plant,  but  y 
not  induce  people  to  go  into  a  particular  line  of  business  unles 
have  a  pretty  good  show  of  a  profit  in  addition  to  interest.  Ko^ 
are  in  the  habit  on  the  other  side  of  being  contented  when  a  busin* 
anything  like  stability  with  lower  rates  of  profit  than  we  are,  an< 
although  it  might  seem  to  be  an  argument  claiming  for  manufa< 
an  undue  rate  of  gain,  is  really  nothing  but  meeting  one  unav< 
condition  which  we  have  to  encounter  here,  we  hn^e  to  induce 
tal  to  go  into  any  particular  branch  of  business.  It  has  to  be  < 
and  has  to  be  shown  that  it  will  do  better  in  this  than  else 
When  there  is  an  excess  of  capital  seeking  investment  people  w 
the  risk  of  the  enterprise  on  cheaper  terms  than  they  will  wher* 
tal  is  always  scarce. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  In  other  words,  you  are  in  the  habit  of  getting 
dividends  heret 

Mr.  Whabton.  We  know  we  can  not  get  capital  to  go  into  ai 
prise  unless  we  hold  out  inducements. 

Mr.  TxjBNEB.  Is  that  an  element  which  enters  into  this  quesi 
are  talking  about  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  is.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  this  line  o 
ment  has  some  danger  for  our  cause,  and  yet  I  tlunk  in  fairness  i 
to  be  stated;  and  on  the  other  hand  I  think  it  is  not  entirely  as 
as  it  might  be,  because  the  foreigners  get  as  big  a  price  as  th 
but  in  point  of  fact  the  condition  can  not  be  escaped  that  if  t 
wants  to  establish  a  new  line  of  industry,  no  matter  what  it  is, 
not  get  capital  to  go  into  that  unless  he  can  show  a  very  stron 
pect  of  profit,  otherwise  that  capital  will  go  somewhere  else.  I 
not  merely  we  borrow  capital,  but  it  is  also  we  borrow  capital 
invested  that  has  to  have  a  higher  rate  of  interest  or  dividends 
corresponding  capital  borrowed  or  invested  in  foreign  countries 

Mr.  Eeed.  Would  it  be  just  to  say  that  the  interest  or  the  us 

money  element  is  larger  in  this  country,  and  also  the  risk  elemen 

you  have  to  meet  by  a  larger  profit  is  greater  in  this  country  o 

.  the  extent  of  it  and  the  various  kinds  of  enterprises;  is  that  yoi 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir;  I  spoke  of  that  a  little  while  ago 
spoke  of  the  extra  fire  risk  or  hazard  in  this  country  seemin 
greater  than  other  countries. 

Mr.  Reed.  On  account  of  its  size  and  instability 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  is  partly  on  account  of  a  less  degree  of  s 
in  all  our  institutions;  I  am  not  speaking  of  civil,  but  our  con 
institutions.  We  have  not  the  solidity  of  other  countries,  but 
more  we  have  to  encounter  this  constant  apprehension  that  so 
king  may  arise  who  knew  not  Joseph  and  knock  the  pins  froi 
us.    We  do  not  know  at  any  time  what  the  next  Congress  is  goii 

Mr.  Eeed.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  we  are  engaged  here  in  ne 
prises  which  have  a  certain  element  of  riskt    For  instance,  t 
Alabama  venture ;  at  one  time  that  was  a  great  risk.    It  was  not 
with  all  the  information  you  could  get,  that  these  mines  would 
to  be  good. 

Mr.  Whabton.  Tlien  the  persons  who  saw  that  opening,  aftd  a 
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the  veins  of  ore  and  coal,  tbey  even  did  not  have  the  money  to  put  up 
great  establishments,  and  as  a  general  thing,  no  one  man  has.  The  per- 
sons wHo  saw  these  advantages  had  to  induce  other  persons  to  associate 
themselves  with  them.  They  had  to  induce  capital  to  come  in  and  help 
them  to  put  up  these  establishments,  which  now  may  be  fiodrly  called 
magnificent  establishments. 

Mr.  Turner.  On  the  subject  of  these  risks  to  which  Mr.  Beed  has 
referred,  I  understood  you  to  state  just  now  that  this  business  you  rep- 
resent has  been  inaugurated  a  long  time.  I  believe  it  has  been  more 
or  less  in  existence  for  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  manufacture  of  iron  f 

Mr.  Turner.  In  pretty  full  vigor  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  has  not  been  in  full  vigor.  I  happen  to  own  down 
in  the  State  of  Few  Jersey  one  of  the  old  establishments  that  made  iron 
before  the  Revolutionary  war.  Well,  they  made  that  iron  from  the  bog- 
iron  ores  of  that  region  and  charcoal  which  was  made  from  the  pine  and 
oak  trees. 

Mr.  Turner.  At  any  rate,  this  business  is  not  in  the  experimental 
stage  here  any  more  than  it  is  abroad  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  Well,  it  is  somewhat  so;  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
at  it  for  some  mimber  of  centuries  before  we  were.  We  have,  however, 
come  up  to  the  trout  in  a  marked  degree. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  stated  just  now  what  gratified  me  very  much,  and 
that  was  that  you  are  willing  to  fight  on  the  principle  of  equality;  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  should  like  for  the  reporter  to  turn  back  and  see 
what  I  said  and  then  I  can  tell. 

vMr.  Turner.  I  think  it  is  pearfectly  fair  for  you  to  put  it  as  you  wish, 
and  I  made  that  statement  just  then  in  order  to  follow  it  up  by  an  inquiry 
I  was  going  to  make  on  this  question  of  equality.  I  certainly  wish  to 
take  no  advantage  of  you,  because  you  understand  it  much  better  than 
I  do.  Speaking  of  the  disadvantages  you  encounter  in  the  market,  some 
of  which  you  have  enumerated  here  to  me,  the  difference  in  wages,  the 
difference  in  capital,  and  this  question  of  your  custom  of  paying  higher 
profits  or  dividends  on  your  capital,  etc.  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  do  not  think  I  should  say  it  was  the  custom  to  do 
it,  bat  we  can  not  induce  these  persons  whose  money  we  want  to  let  us 
have  the  money  without  doing  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  that  presented  in  the  difference  in  interest  rates; 
does  not  that  cover  thatf 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  tried  to  point  out  that  while  the  two  things  run  in 
the  same  general  channel  they  are  not  identical.  Part  of  the  money 
we  hire,  we  borrow,  we  have  in  the  form  of  mortgage  bonds  and  part 
floating  debts,  anotner  part  we  have  fixed  in  the  way  of  capital  stock, 
and  a  certain  part  is  therefore  invested  and  a  certain  part  borrowed. 
On  each  of  these  branches  of  capitsd  required  in  our  business  we  have 
to  encounter  high  rates.  We  have  to  pay  more  for  money  we  hire  and 
we  have  to  have  the  inducement  in  profit  higher  than  other  countries 
because  the  general  rate  of  money  is  higher. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  you  note  in  this  computation — I  am  endeavoring 
to  come  to  your  aid — the  element  of  watered  stock ;  did  you  refer  to  thatt 

Mr  Wharton.  No,  sir;  I  made  no  allusion  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  did  not  mean  to  iuchide  thatt 

Mr.  Wharton.  So  far  as  I  know,  watered^stocks  do  not  exist  in  the 
iron  and  steel  business.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  in  the  whole  iron  and 
«teel  business  through  and  through  that  there  is  no  watered  stock,  bu^ 
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the  stocks  are  habitually  lower  than  the  actaal  money  there.  I 
for  certain  that  is  the  case  in  several  large  establishments  I  am 
ested  in. 

Mr.  Turner.  Take  this  little  itemized  account  I  am  trying  tc 
with  you  on  the  other  side.  Do  not  the  American  manufacturer 
some  advantages  which  the  foreign  competitors  do  not  have! 

Mr.  Whabt>on.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  I  comprehend  what  you  i 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  your  labor  more  eflftcient  than  it  is  on  th< 
sidef 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.    I  have  seen 
work  in  a  great  many  foreign  establishments  and  they  seem  to  ] 
fectly  diligent.    We  try  to  get  some  advantage  in  the  matter  of  \ 
the  work  done  as  far  as  we  can  by  the  piece,  piecework  instead 
wages. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  the  product  of  your  labor,  man  for  mai 
for  labor,  greater  than  oh  the  other  sidet 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  a  general  question  to  which  I  am  n 
pared  to  say  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  generally  conceded,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Wharton.  'No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  admit  it  as  to  you 
ness 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  patriotism,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  Yankee  is  a  good  deal  quicker  and  briski 
anybody  else.  7ou  ask  an  Englishman  that  question,  and  he  ^ 
his  workmen  are  superior  to  any  American,  and  you  ask  a  Gei 
Frenchman,  and  he  will  say  this,  his  countrymen  are  quicker. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  see  you  take  certainly  a  very  intelligent  view 
matter  and  have  thought  it  all  out.  Can  not  a  laborer  who  ge 
generous  pay,  lives  better,  with  better  facilities  for  educatioi 
children,  under  free  institutions,  cheaper  food,  cheaper  rents,  p 
but  certainly  cheaper  food,  can  not  he  produce  more  than  the  ] 
laborer  we  have  heard  of  so  much  on  the  other  sidet 

Mr.  Wharton.  If  the  laborer  is  in  that  condition  which  i? 
called  "  pauper,"  a  poor,  famished  animal,  of  course  the  well-fc 
perous  animal  will  do  more,  but  it  is  the  function  of  the  peo] 
carry  on  these  large  establishments  to  keep  their  men  in  perfect 
condition. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  from  your  obse 
that  it  is  not  a  well-founded  charge  that  the  laborers  are  pau 
the  other  sidet 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  know  a  large  part  of  them  are  fairly  proi 
I  know  that  the  talk  about  the  pauper  labor  is  like  extreme  sta 
that  are  made  upon  what  I  might  call  the  free-trade  side  of  t; 
tion,  but  I  have  never  for  my  part — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  e' 
single  instance — used  the  term  "pauper  labor." 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  take  that  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Wharton.  A  pauper  is  a  person  who  has  sunk  below  1 
tion  of  being  a  laborer.  He  is  a  man  without  employment,  w: 
home,  and  almost  without  a  hope,  but  I  know  that  large  emp] 
labor  in  other  countries  take  pains  to  keep  their  men  in  great  el 
I  know  in  the  great  establishment  of  Krupp,  in  Germany,  they 
kinds  of  institutions  connected  with  that  establishment  which 
his  workmen  advantages  not  merely 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  this  labor  fare  as  well  on  the  other  side 

Mr.  Wharton.  1  think  in  Ej-upp's  establishment  they  do 
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you  may  call  the  fancy  side  of  living  is  less  indulged  in  there  than 
here,  bat  as  far  as  substantial  comfort  is  concerned  I  should  say 
Xmpp's  workmen  are  as  well  off  as  any  in  this  country.  I  happened  to 
know  Mr.  Krupp  personally,  and  I  asked  on  one  occasion  in  regard  to 
a  statement  of  the  different  establishments  that  he  has  set  up  in  con- 
nection with  his  works  for  the  benefit  of  his  men.  Well,  it  was  an  as- 
tounding list.  I  began  in  his  shops,  and  there  are  all  kinds  of  supplies, 
ibod  of  all  kinds,  mutual  benefit  associations  that  take  care  of  him  when 
he  is  disabled,  which  bury  him  when  he  is  dead,  and  give  attention  to 
his  family,  libraries,  instruction  of  all  sorts,  and  the  whole  thing  on  a 
scale  of  what  can  not  be  called  anything  less  than  magnificent.  I 
know  also  on  one  occasion,  when  there  was  threatened  a  strike — this 
malady  of  trying  to  injure  your  employer  by  striking — which  threatened 
the  Krupp  establishment  and  Krupp  announced  to  his  people  that  any 
man  who  joined,  who  belonged  to  these  associations,  would  forfeit  all 
the  advantages  he  possessed  as  a  workman  of  his  establishment  in  all 
these  different  associations,  naming  them,  and  the  quarrel  or  insur- 
rection ended. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  would  say  the  American  laborer  has  no  su- 
perior advantage  over  the  laborers  on  the  other  side  as  a  general  rulet 

Mr.  Wharton.  No;  I  said  on  the  contrary  our  people  here,  I  think 
I  said  sometime  ago  our  people  here  had  these  advantages:  They  did 
live  in  a  better  style.  They  are  not  content  without  that,  and  that  on 
tlie  whole  our  i)eople  are  better  housed  and  fed  and  cared  more  for  than 
those  of  other  countries,  but  now  when  you  come  to  specific  instances 
we  find  that  the  people  with  whom  we  have  to  compete--!  am  speaking 
of  iron  and  steel  now — we  find  in  numerous  instances  our  most  effective 
competitors  have  taken  pains  that  their  men  shall  be  well  cared  for, 
housed  and  well  clothed  to  an  extent  none  of  our  people  in  this  country 
have  yet  been  able  to  reach. 

Mr.  Turner,  Then  you  would  not  admit  that  they  have  any  advan- 
tage here  in  the  productiveness  of  labor  growing  out  of  the  conditions 
I  have  mentioned.  Let  us  advance  a  step  further.  Do  not  you  as  an 
employer,  or  your  associates  in  this  business,  find  your  labor  better 
than  it  is  on  the  other  side  from  the  fact  the  American  laborer  has  so 
many  larger  possibilities  before  him  than  the  laborer  in  theforeign  mills  t 
Does  not  he  have  more  ambition,  is  not  he  more  anxious  to  rise  in  the 
world  on  account  of  his  better  opportunities  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  My  personal  belief  is,  our  people  do  have  this  am- 
bition. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  in  a  higher  degree  than  on  the  other  sidet 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  know  in  the  estabUshment  in  Bethlehem  in  which 
I  am  intesrested  our  x>eople  do  have  just  that  spirit  you  speak  of. 
They  hope  to  improve,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  they  have  been  pro- 
moted, and  I  think  most  of  them  work  up  every  chance  they  have.  We 
can  not  say  we  have  exclusive  possession  of  these  advantages,  because 
in  every  other  country  you  will  find  the  same  thing  has  happened. 
Krupp,  the  original  founder  of  the  establishment,  began  as  a  black- 
smith and  his  sons  carry  on  the  firm,  the  establishment  which  has  grown 
to  this  magnitude.  It  is  not  the  college-bred  man,  it  is  not  the  man 
whose  father  was  rich,  it  is  not  even  those  who  had  the  advantages  of 
a  scientific  education  who  habitually  come  to  the  front.  It  is  the  tough, 
hard-working,  honest,  solid  men,  whether  they  are  educated  or  whether 
they  are  bom  rich  or  college-bred  or  the  reverse,  that  come  to  the  front. 
It  is  the  personal  quality  of  the  man  and  not  inherited  advantage. 

Mr.  Turner,  ^ow,  resuming  this  discussion  between  us  as  to  the 
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elements  of  this  equality  or  inequality  which  exists  between  the 
countries  in  fundamental  conditions.    From  yonr  experience  in 
business  how  large  a  percentage  would  represent  the  difference  bet\v 
the  labor  cost,  the  interest  cost,  and  the  other  items  you  mention 
this  side  and  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  would  not  consider  that  I  was  doing  justice  to 
colleagues  if  I  attempted  in  an  off-hand  way  to  answer  no  far-reacl 
a  question.  If  you  desire  to  have  that  information  I  think  it  is 
duty  to  prepare  a  statement  to  that  effect,  but  1  can  not  give  it  to 
at  this  time. 

'  Mr.  TuBNBE.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  candor.  Now,  do  you  \ 
anything  more  than  equality.  I  understood  you  to  intimate  tc 
chairman  a  moment  ago  a  sort  of  retreat  from  that  position,  prob 
not  intending  it,  but  when  you  are  contending  with  these  soldie 
industry  abroad  I  understood  in  the  first  part  of  your  remarks 
wanted  to  be  on  an  eq^al  footing,  and  afterwards  I  understood  yc 
imply  you  wanted  a  little  better  position  than  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  was  because  I  was  not  clear  as  to  what  I 
that  I  asked  you  to  have  the  reporter  turn  back  and  read  it. 

Mr.  TuENEB.  It  is  perfectly  fair  for  you  to  make  your  statemei 
you  want  it,  either  now  or  by  revision.  What  I  want  now  is,  to  1 
which  position  do  you  mean  to  take.  Do  you  want  to  be  on  an  equ 
with  your  competitors  on  the  other  side  or  do  you  want  a  decide^ 
vantage  over  them? 

Mr.  Wharton.  As  to  what  I  meant  to  say,  and  what  I  should 
said  was,  if  this  point  of  disadvantage  was  rem'oved,  that  we  were 
then  to  work  as  cheaply,  and  produce  things  as  cheaply  as  peoj 
other  countries,  but  now  I  want  to  say  this:  Supposing  an  army  < 
dustrial  soldiers  on  the  one  hand  is  made  exactly  equal  to  an  an 
industrial  soldiers  of  another  country,  of  a  hostile  country.  Hei 
those  two  armies  face  to  face,  and  suppose  you  or  anyone  of  the  g< 
men  here  were  the  general  of  our  army  and  the  other  army  had 
ferent  general,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  our  right,  if  it  i 
your  duty,  to  see  that  your  army  has  every  possible  advantage  thai 
strategy  and  your  skill  can  give  them.  Have  not  we  the  right  to  de 
that  you  will  keep  us  in  this  position  or  put  us  in  a  strategic  &poi 
will  give  us  an  advantage  over  our  common  antagonist? 

Mr.  Turner.  But  this  is  not  exactly  a  question  of  war? 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  it  is,  sir.    I  think  it  is  exactly. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  of  interest,  not  only  to  these  particular  8o 
that  you  mention,  but  also  of  a  great  public  at  large.  The  quest 
]>rice  is  one  which  concerns  them  as  well  as  your  industrial  soldiei 
are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Wharton.  These  industrial  soldiers  are  in  our  case  our  i 
trial  army  which  is  defending  our  country  from  an  invasion. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  but  we  have  industi-iai  soldiers  who  wt 
invade  other  countries  for  instance. 

Mr.  Wharton.  If  they  are  defeated  at  home  and  their  own  cc 
is  taken  from  them  they  will  not  be  a  large  number. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  wheat  and  cotton  producers  and  the  farmer 
erally  to  whom  the  chairman  alluded  just  now,  and  these  men  whc 
edged  tools  and  mowers  and  reapers,  and  agricultural  implemen 
not  they  standing  on  that  wall  you  are  talking  about,  and  do  no 
want  to  charge  into  other  countries  and  "carry  the  war  into  A 
to  use  a  phrase  in  military  parlance,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Wharton,  We  need  our  own  makers  of  things  which  g 
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the  prodaction  of  wheat  and  cotton,  and  cattle,  and  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  we  are  able  to  give  them  those  things  more  cheaply  if  we  are 
protected  than  we  could  otherwise. 

Mr.  TuBNES.  I  want  to  say  that  a  remark  you  made  awhile  ago 
about  fighting  this  battle  had  a  sort  of  inspiring  effect  upon  me  when 
you  said  all  you  wanted  was  equal  terms,  but  now 

Mr.  Wharton.  Let  me  go  back  once  more,  I  have  tried  to  correct 
that  several  times.  I  am  under  the  impression  I  did  not  say  that  all 
we  waated  was  that,  all  we  needed  was  that,  but  that  these  conditions 
being  equal  we  were  able  to  fight  on  equal  terms.  Then  when  you  ask 
if  we  want  something  more  I  say  this,  if  you  command  our  army  we 
expect  you  to  do  your  duty  and  give  us  the  advantage  that  your  skill 
as  a  legislator  can  give  us. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  advantage  do  you  wantt 

Mr.  Wharton.  If  you  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  in  Han  - 
cock's  army 

Mr.  Turner.  I  was  there;  but,  unfortunately,  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  found  there  was  a  considerable  advantage  on  one  side 
there. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  this,  because  it  brings  up  a 
question  I  alluded  to  a  Uttle  while  ago,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the 
hostility  which  used  to  exist  between  the  different  sections  of  the  country 
OD  this  question,  between  the  Forth  and  South,  and  between  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  and  the  West.  Those  two  lines  of  demarkation  have 
been  greatly  obliterated,  and  we  think  they  ought  to  be  entirely  obliter- 
ated, and  we  feel  thereiore  we  have  a  strong  sulherence  in  what  I  may 
call  the  national  cause,  instead  of  a  protective  cause,  in  the  South  and 
West,  as  in  the  East.  In  the  East  there  is  a  sort  of  weariness  which 
has  come  upon  ns.  We  have  been  contending  with  this  trying  to  de- 
velop the  country  so  long  we  are  rather  tired  out,  and  we  have  almost 
come  to  think  if  the  country  can  get  sdong  without  us  we  will  let  titem 
try  it,  go  and  do  something  else,  and  give  it  up.  That  is  a  sneaking 
round  way  of  looking  at  the  question,  for  I  do  not  think,  in  fact,  we  can 
give  it  up.  There  is  a  great  population  around  us,  and  we  can  not 
shake  them  off.  You  may  say  there  are  thousands  and  ten  s  of  thousands 
of  our  industrial  soldiers  now  idle  and  in  danger  of  starving.  We  can 
not  say,  in  an  indifferent  manner,  if  these  people  are  to  have  iree  trade 
let  ns  have  it.  We  can  not  do  that.  We  have  got  to  do  what  we  can 
to  help  these  men;  to  help  them  to  employment  and  to  give  them  a  fair 
chance  for  decent  living,  and  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  your 
kindly  consideration. 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  sir,  sxieaking  for  myself  alone,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  purpose  on  my  part  to  destroy  your  industry;  but  I  inter- 
rupted a  question  which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  desires  to  ask 
you. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  you  said  that  you  did 
not  desire  the  rates  to  be  exclusive  in  their  nature,  that  would  exclude 
importations! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  I  think  I  said  that  we  never  had  hoped  to  have 
impMltttions  excluded. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  think  it  would  be  well 
to  have  them  excluded! 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  probably  I  did.  I  think  in  other  words  it 
ifl  quite  possible  to  have  duties  set  at  so  high  a  point  as  to  make 
pecq^le  what  I  call  slouchy  and  negligent.    That  is  theoretical  and  not 
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altogether  sound,  because  when  we  come  to  see  what  experience  tea 
us  we  find  on  the  contrary  when  the  rate  is  so  high  as  to  induce  rs 
too  many  persons  to  go  into  a  trade  we  have  then  two  kinds  of  fi 
among  us,  internal  comi)etition,  domestic  competition  in  different 
nesses. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  The  rate  on  steel  rails  in  England  lately  is 
hibitivet 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLm.  Then  the  rate  on  steel  rails  you  admit  to  b( 
high! 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  another  question.  I  do  not  admit  it 
too  high.  May  I  introduC/C  another  analogy  t  I  should  say,  i 
people  of  Holland  find  it  necessary  for  their  land  to  have  dikes  ar 
them  to  keep  the  sea  out,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  wise  Holla 
to  say  he  has  lived  in  that  country  for  five  years  and  never  sav 
tide  rise  above  the  level  and  therefore  he  will  only  put  the  dik 
inch  above  that  level.  There  are  times  when  a  huge  wave  can  s 
over  it,  and  in  commercial  affairs  it  is  like  in  the  ocean,  where  you 
have  enough  protection  just  sufficient  for  ordinary  times,  but  ext 
dinary  times  it  is  utterly  insufficient  and  it  is  drowned  out.  Now, 
mit  in  the  case  of  steel  rails  that  this  duty  is  so  high  as  to  t 
present  prohibitive. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  1  was  going  on  your  premises;  you  stated  tl 
was  neither  desired  nor  did  you  think  expedient  that  rates  shou 
prohibitive.  Then  I  said  the  rates  on  rails  are  prohibitive,  thei 
the  rate  on  steel  rails  is  too  high.  I  was  going  on  your  premis 
was  not  making  the  premises. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  way  to  ask  the  consun 
steel  rails  what  they  think  about  the  rate  of  duty!  The  great  b 
of  steel  rails,  the  only  buyers  of  course,  are  the  railroad  companie 
cept  small  private  operators;  the  railroad  companies  are  the  b 
of  steel  rails,  and  the  question  was  brought  up  in  a  very  favorabh 
some  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  extortion  steel-rail  makers  practic 
regard  to  railroads,  etc.,  and  the  question  was  put  before  the  presi 
of  the  great  railrosuls  of  the  country  and  they  I  think  unanimou 
do  not  remember  one  to  the  contrary,  all  said  that  they  desired  th< 
to  remain  as  it  was,  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  present  one,  as 
were  satisfied  thereby  they  could  get  their  rails  cheaper  than 
would  if  the  industry  of  making  steel  rails  here  was  discouraged. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  want  to  get  you  to  state  if  it  is  not  a  fact  t 
number  of  the  large  consumers  of  steel  rails  in  the  country  were  t 
holders  in  your  association. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  know  of  only  one  instance  where  they  were 
in  a  large  degree 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  was  so  in  a  larger  or  smaller  degree  in  a  nv 
of  individuals! 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  one  of  large  degree,  of  c 
they  were  willing  for  their  roads  to  continue  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  was  a  large  stockl 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  but  that  company  is  ]>erhax 
closest  buyer  in  America.  The  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  is*  the  c 
buyer  perhaps  in  America  and  did  not  allow  its  interest  as  a  stockl 
in  this  steel  company  to  influence  its  conduct. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  As  a  matter  of  fact;  when  they  were  saying 
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were  willing  for  the  rates  to  continue  the  same  they  were  stockholders 
in  that  concern  which  profited  by  the  rates  continuing  1 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  We  are  large  exporters  of  agricultural  implements, 
plows,  reapers,  mowers,  I  bdieve  large  exporters  of  sewing  machines, 
pianos,  and  other  forms  of  iron,  screws,  etc.,  are  we  notf 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  think  so,  I  think  of  all  those  you  have  enumerated. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Now,  is  not  it  a  fact  we  are  large  exx)orters  mainly 
of  those  things  where  a  large  amount  of  work  is  expended  on  the  orig- 
inal material  rather  than  on  those  which  are  in  the  cruder  state  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  undoubtedly.  I  must  clear  up  that  point  a 
little  further  by  saying  those  articles  are  only  where  the  ingenuity  of 
our  people  have  displayed  themselves  and  the  article  produced  is  a 
better  article.  It  is  not  merely  the  question  of  price  but  it  is  they  are 
the  better  thing. 

Mr.  MgMellin.  It  is  where  a  large  amount  of  labor  has  gone  into 
the  manufacture  of  the  things  which  we  principally  export f 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir;  skill  also.  Take  for  instance  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works.  They  export  locomotives  to  a  great  many  parts  of 
the  world  in  competition. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Now,  on  a  subject  you  touched  on  in  the  begin- 
ning. Very  briefly  I  will  ask  you  as  to  our  exportation  of  wheat.  We 
are  large  exporters  of  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  farm  products, 
com  and  things  of  that  kindf 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  am  not  sufficiently  up  on  statistics  to  answer  that 
question. 

]if[r.  McMiLLiN.  We  have  statistics  to  show,  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  rise  of  the  price  of  1  cent  a  pound  or  1  cent  a  bushel  on  these  things 
in  Liveri)ool  raises  it  here;  do  not  the  markets  fall  and  rise  together  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  That  is  approximately  true,  yes.  But  in  a  local  way, 
when  we  go  into  details,  you  find  in  a  great  many  instances  the  farmer 
gets  more  money  selling  in  this  country  than  by  selling  to  a  foreign 
customer.  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  how  you  feel,  but  I  feel  I  am  ab- 
sorbing time  that  belongs  to  my  colleagues. 

The  Ohaib]S£AN.  You  have  been  very  interesting;  it  is  our  fault  and 
not  yours. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question.  Some  figures  are  pre- 
sented here  showing  what  things  cost  in  Great  Britain  and  what  they 
cost  here,  and  what  they  cost  in  Belgium  and  what  they  cost  here. 
Now  in  regard  to  the  elements  which  go  to  makeup  a  ton  of  steel  rails, 
can  these  figures  from  the  nature  of  things  be  invariable-— do  not  they 
vary  at  different  times  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  They  are  affected  constantly,  of  course. 

Mr.  Beed.  Consequently  anything  which  exactly  fitted  a  certain  state 
of  figures  may  not  exactly  fit  when  they  oome  to  be  put  in  operation  f 

>Ir.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir;  all  we  can  hope  is  to  approximate  in  a  case 
like  that.  Often  we  have  tried  to  fit  the  figures  to  a  particular  moment 
of  time  and  we  can  not  be  sure  is  absolutely  accurate,  and  we  can  only 
approximate  it  when  we  come  to  apply  the  figures  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Seed.  There  is  a  question  of  relative  prosperity  at  a  given  time 
and  you  make  a  wide  difference  ae  to  what  is  necessary  for  a  protective 
tariff! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DAiiZELL.  Does  not  the  cost  of  labor  of  the  various  items  which 
goto  make  up  steel  rails  differ  at  various  places f 

Mr.  Whabton.  Of  course  they  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  cost  of  mining  the  ore  at  one  place  differs  from 
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the  cost  of  mining  at  another  place,  so  that  very  likely  there  are  no 
establishments  in  the  country  where  the  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  ( 
rails  is  exactly  the  same! 

Mr.  Wharton.  There  are  no  two  places  where  the  same  fig 
rale,  and  in  the  concern  I  am  particularly  interested  in  I  do  notren 
ber  any  time  when  the  rate  of  the  cost  to  produce  steel  rails  was  so 
as  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  If  they  went  to  one  pari 
lar  concern  but  one  particular  concern  produced  steel  rails  as  lo 
that.    I  do  not  deny  his  veracity. 

Mr.  Dalzell.'  Taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in  cost  i 
these  various  items  and  then  of  the  final  cost  at  these  various  mil] 
the  nature  of  the  case  could  you  make  anything  like  an  approximt 
of  the  average  cost  for  the  whole  of  America  or  the  whole  of  Engli 

Mr.  Whabton.  You  could  not  be  accurate,  of  course. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  This  law  of  variation  of  which  Mr.  Eeed  si 
is  it  not  liable  to  operate  the  same  way  in  two  countries  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes.    The  fluctuations  are  perhaps  more  in  a  n 
country  where  enterprises  are  so  numerous  and  affect  them  more 
in  an  older  and  more  settled  country.    I  do  not  in  fact  believe 
Krupp's  wages  fluctuate  to  the  extent  that  Carnegie's  do. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBiDaE.  If  WO  get  the  cost  of  production  in  two  < 
tries  and  let  it  average  over  a  considerable  period  of  an  ordinary  nc 
condition,  the  elements  of  variation  which  enter  into  it  are  like 
equalize  themselves  in  the  course  of  time,  are  they  not  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes;  I  should  say  any  person  who  undertake 
make  the  comparative  statement  in  two  countries  could  get  some! 
by  making  inquiry  of  several  manufacturers,  something  nearly  en 
approximate  for  the  purpose  like  this. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  spoke  about  equalizing  the  differen 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  Europe  and  here.  Have  any  of 
associates  ever  compiled  any  data  as  to  the  difference  in  the  cc 
production  of  the  different  industries  in  Europe  and  here — ^not  m 
the  daily  wages,  but  the  cost  of  production  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  should  like  to  refer  that  question  to  Mr.  St 
who  has  more  to  do  with  statistics  than  I  have. 

Mr.  BBEGKiNBiBaE.  We  will  take  it  up  when  Mr.  Swank  come 
fore  us.    You  have  no  information  of  that  character  yourself  1 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  of 
sort.  •  Our  obrject  was  to  come  here  to-day  and  try  to  convince  3 
we  could  it  was  inopportune  when  we  were  in  distress  to  knock 
pin  from  under  us. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Has  any  such  carefully  prepared  data  be 
existence  at  any  time  as  tar  as  you  knowf  I  am  asking  now  of 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  should  say  no;  I  do  not  remember  any  stat^ 
that  meets  just  what  you  ask  for,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
thing  of  that  kind  had  not  existed. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  conscious  my  colleagues  here  are  feeling 
intruding.  I  do  not  want  to  avoid  any  questions,  but  I  do  not 
it  quite  fair  to  them  that  I  should  occupy  so  much  time.  I  kno' 
oral  of  them — I  know  every  one  of  them  is  better  able  to  speak  or 
particular  aspect  of  the  case  than  I  am,  and  I  think  you  will  ge 
information  more  satisfactory  if  you  allow  other  gentlemen  to 
than  you  will  by  continuing  to  put  questions  to  me. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  very  interesting,  but  we  will  not  ke< 
on  your  feet  too  long.  Mr.  Ely  is  the  next  gentleman  on  the  lis 
we  will  hear  him. 
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Philadelphia,  September  12, 1893. 
Hon.  VVm.  L  Wilson: 

Dear  Sir:  You  were  right  in  holding  yesterday  that  my  estimate 
of  our  wheat  exports  was  too  low  when  1  reckoned  it  as  one-tenth 
of  our  crop. 

The  inclosed  statement  shows  that  for  the  years  1873  to  1892,  inclu- 
sive, the  exports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  amounted  to  29.2  per  ('ent  of 
the  wheat  crop,  while  for  the  year  1892  they  came  to  39.5  i)er  cent  of 
the  crop. 

Of  com,  however,  we  exported  in  the  same  nineteen  years  but  3.74 
l)er  cent  and  in  the  year  1892  but  1.85  per  cent  of  our  crop. 
Yours,  truly, 

Joseph  Wharton. 

Annndl  crop$  wheat  and  com  in  the  United  States  and  exports  {inclitding  flour)  from 

United  States. 


Calendar  year. 


1873. 

1874 

1875 

ltS70 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

18M 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892 


Wheat. 


Crop. 


BiUkO: 

281,000,000 

309,000,000 

295.000,000 

280,000.000 

364,000,000 

420,000.000 

449,000,000 

489,000,000 

383,000,000 

504,000,000 

421, 000, 000 

513, 000, 000 

3S7, 000, 000 

457,000,000 

456,000,000 

416,000,000 

491,000,000 

309, 000, 000 

012,000,000 

516,000,000 


8,481,000,000 


Exporte. 


Buthtk. 

56,387,488 

64,164,750 

51,918,999 

52,697,899 

48,626,672 

109, 796, 616 

147,252,605 

144,650,645 

120, 642, 670 

110, 343, 185 

71,013,280 

81,628,478 

53,025,987 

89,204,887 

95, 128, 641 

49,531,915 

45,610,978 

49,271,580 

129,638,934 

125,518,441 


Exports    (in  • 
eluding  flour). 


Butheia, 

74, 000, 000 

86,500,000 

72,700,000 

74, 000, 000 

65,900,000 

136, 100, 000 

176,500,000 

178, 600, 000 

151,200,000 

145,400,000 

113,700,000 

125,400,000 

97, 600, 000 

134,600,000 

149,900,000 

97,700,000 

92, 600, 000 

100,200,000 

188, 200, 000 

203, 800, 000 


2,468,600,000 


Corn. 


Crop. 


ButheU. 
932,  Olio,  000 
850, 000, 000 
1,321,000,000 
1,284,000,000 
1, 343.  000, 000 
1, 388, 1)00, 000 
1,854,000,000 
1,717,000,000 
1,105,000,000 
1, 617, 000, 000 
1, 551, 000, 000 
1,796,000,000 
1, 936, 000, 000 
1,665,000,000 
1,456,000,000 
1,988,000,000 
2,113,000,000 
1,490,000,000 
2, 060, 000,  OHO 
1,600,000,000 


81,156,000,000 


ExporU. 


Bu$hdM, 
30, 586, 077 
32,  326. 421 
28,  859. 725 
67,  339, 758 
72, 639, 176 
85,411,4U0 
87, 4(t8, 890 
115, 279, 399 
72,829,904 
15, 423.  r)93 
61,  275,  040 
32, 98H.  212 
62, 525, 742 
56, 68:i,  191 
35, 579, 072 
33, 773, 756 
81,278.006 
86, 817,  220 
30,601,851 
77,471,179 


1,167,287,419 


StATEHnr  OF  XB.  eBOBOS  H.  ZLT,  07  CISTBLAHD,  OHIO. 

Hr.  Chaibman  and  aENTUBHEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE :  I  did  not  ask 
your  courtesy  for  th«  few  words  I  have  to  say  this  morning  respecting 
duties  on  iron  ore,  because  I  brought  here  a  document  which  I  will  take 
the  liberty,  with  your  i>ermi8ion,  to  file  which  takes  up  that  question. 
The  document  has  been  deliberately  and  carefully  prepared  by  myself, 
embracing  many  statistics  and  an  argument  on  this  subject,  but  I 
simply  wish  now  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  inexpediency — ^if 
you  will  allow  an  individual  and  a  layman — and  the  unfortunate  time 
m  respect  to  the  present  existing  conditions  of  the  country  for  a  tariff 
revision.  I  live  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  up  on  the  lakes.  Up  on  the  lakes 
we  have  had  the  sorest  exi)erience  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  my 
forty  years'  business  life  in  the  last  four  months.  It  is  an  exx)erience 
which  has  brought  distress  and  trouble  to  every  man  in  business,  into 
every  bank,  and  every  public  institution,  into  all  our  great  trans])orta- 
tion  lines,  but  I  do  not  suppose,  gentlemen — I  have  not  that  confidence 
in  my  powers  of  persuasion — that  anything  I  may  say  would  induce  you 
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to  postpone  tlie  purpose  of  creating  now  a  new  tariff  schedule,  but 
say  that  these  considerations  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

I  am  president  of  the  Western  Iron  Ore  Association,  which  reprea 
the  production  of  the  four  great  Lake  Superior  districts — the  Marqu 
the  Menominee,  the  Gogebic,  and  the  Vermillion.  The  Lake  Sup 
ore  product  last  year  wa«  9,074,000  tons,  and  it  was  almost  three-i 
of  the  iron  ore  mined  in  the  United  States  last  year,  which  came  c 
over  those  lakes  into  lakes  Michigan  and  Erie  and  went  into  the 
iron  production.  The  difference  between  the  iron-ore  trade  of  last 
and  this  year's  production  will  probably  be  about  4,000,000  tons. 
are  now  within  about  two  months  of  the  close  of  all  navigation, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  total  production  of  1893  will  be  about  5,00 
tons  as  against  that  9,000,000  tons  of  last  year.  ITow  there  is  no  mx 
for  iron  ore.  The  iron-ore  dealer  in  Cleveland  has  not  had  such  a  t 
as  an  offer  for  iron  ore,  that  is,  unless  he  throws  it  away.  The  bus 
is  perfectly  paralyzed.  What  does  paralysis  mean  in  that  case 
means  paralysis  at  about  one  hundred  producing  iron- ore  mines  in 
four  districts,  I  suppose.  I  have  not  the  statistics  on  that  point, 
asked  two  of  our  iron-ore  dealers  day  before  yesterday  what  prox)C 
of  the  producing  mines  of  1892  and  early  in  1893  were  now  at  worl 
they  thought  not  over  25  per  cent,  and  of  that  25  per  cent  the  sc 
production  was  very  much  reduced.  They  are  now  sh  ippin  g  and  bru 
down  the  lakes  the  stock  piles.  Mining  ha«  practically  ceased  up  1 
As  you  are  aware,  the  Lake  Superior  product  is  not  like  the  pr 
in  other  sections  of  our  country,  but  that  has  all  to  be  moved  in 
months  of  the  year.  To  get  up  that  annual  production  the  mines 
go  on  all  the  year  around.  The  largest  mines  have  stock  piles 
60,000  to  350,000  and  500,000  tons  at  the  point  of  navigation  w 
say  last  year  and  this  year. 

Now,  a  large  amount  of  money  has  gone  into  those  stock  piles,  ai 
miners  must  turn  it  into  cash  if  they  can,  and  they  are  moving 
the  stock  piles  in  the  hope  that  between  now  and  next  spring, 
another  crop  will  be  on  hand,  they  can  get  rid  of  this  ore.  Now. 
are  six,  I  believe,  six  railroads  that  move  these  mining  products 
the  mines  to  the  docks.  There  are  four  shipping  ports  on  Lake  Su 
and  a  couple  on  Lake  Michigan ;  there  are  harbors  at  Duluth,  at  As! 
at  Marquette,  at  Escanaba,  and  at  Gladstone.  Now,  these  roads 
naJly  built  through  the  wilderness  there  had  no  other  object  in 
business  except  the  moving  of  the  products  of  these  mines.  Of  c 
this  condition  of  things  in  the  mines  and  this  prostrate  condition 
iron  ore  product  ftaSl  with  a  heavy  weight  on  all  these  rail 
Then  there  is  an  army  of  men  at  each  of  these  shipping  pori 
handle  this  ore.  Then  there  is  the  enormous  vessel  tonnage  on  the 
which  in  ordinary  years  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  movi: 
iron  ore  and  taking  up  coal.  When  that  business  can  not  go  o 
go  into  grain.  Now^  there  is  another  great  system  of  docks  oi 
Erie  and  Lake  Michigan,  several  large  docks  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
gan,  and  from  Toledo  to  Buffalo,  at  all  leading  lake  ports. 
is  an  enormous  expenditure  and  investment  in  docks,  and 
sands  of  men  are  employed  on  the  docks.  Then  there  are 
railroads  leading  from  Lake  Erie  across  the  State  of  Ohio  an 
western  Pennsylvania  and  into  the  State  of  New  York  to  nao 
ore  after  it  gets  to  the  docks.  I  put  that  capital  of  these  int^i 
dent  industries  into  figures  which  I  am  going  to  read,  which  wi 
but  a  minute  to  show  what  capital  there  is  there,  in  the  ma: 
Lake  Superior  districts  in  1889,  according  to  the  United  States  < 
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there  were  $54,825,000  invested.  There  has  been  by  careful  computation 
an  increase  in  the  last  four  years  of  $16,500,000,  making  all  the  invest- 
ment now  in  Lake  Superior  ore  mines  $71,325,000.  The  cost  of  docks 
on  Lake  Michigan  and  on  Lake  Superior  from  which  this  ore  is  moved 
has  been  $10,885,000.  This  is  not  the  census  return,  but  I  procured  it 
myself  a  little  over  a  year  ago  by  personal  correspondence  with  man- 
agers of  railroads  and  the  dock  owners  who  own  this  property.  The 
capital  employed  in  railroad  transportation  of  these  ores  to  the  waters 
of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  is  $27,000,000.  There  are  six  or 
seven  railroads.  The  floating  capital  on  the  lakes  employed  exclusively 
in  moving  Lake  Superior  ores  down  the  lakes  is  $32,000,000.  ITow,  that 
does  not  mean  capital  that  is  employed  now  and  then  to  take  the 
ore,  but  it  means  capital  employed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  docks  on  Lake  Erie  between  Toledo  and  Buffalo  cost 
$12,000,000,  and  the  capital  in  the  railroads  that  cross  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  lead  into  western  Pennsylvania  and  from  Buffalo  into  New  York 
is  $26,000,000,  and  that  grand  aggregate  is  $182,000,000.  J^Tow,  gentle- 
men, that  capital  and  all  the  labor  that  is  involved  in  the  use  of  that 
capital  along  all  the  line  from  the  mine  to  the  furnace  stack,  where  the 
ore  is  consumed,  the  furnace  stack  in  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  southern  Ohio  and  along  the  lakes,  that  capital  is  substan- 
tially iall  idle.  That  is  not  paying  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up.  Thou- 
sands of  laborers  have  been  discharged;  they  had  to  be.  The  great 
Minnesota  mines  up  in  the  Lake  Superior  districts  discharged  2,000 
men  in  the  course  of  four  weeks,  about  five  weeks  ago,  and  so  it  has  been 
all  along  the  line.  I  can  not  exaggerate  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  magni- 
tude of  this  great  disaster  upon  all  these  interdependent  industries, 
and  we  think  that  the  cause  is  not  exclusively  this  silver  legislation. 
T  fully  admit  that  the  existing  conditions  in  respect  to  silver  consti- 
tute an  element  of  great  difftculty  in  all  business  transactions  in  this 
country.  We  are  pausing  to  see  what  the  Senate  is  going  to  do,  and 
we  believe  in  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  act. 
We  do  not  expect,  however,  if  Congress  goes  forward  to  revise  this 
tariff,  which  may  take  some  months,  to  see  normal  business  conditions 
resumed  for  the  next  year.  !Now,  gentlemen,  T  can  not  exaggerate 
this,  and  will  not  waste  another  minute  of  your  time,  but  I  simply 
appeal  to  you  to  consider  this  subject;  is  it  wise,  is  it  necessary,  is  not 
the  existing  tariff  working  well  enough  for  usi  What  is  the  difficulty 
about  this  f  Let  us  have  another  year  or  two  and  then  if  the  American 
people  think  there  ought  to  be  changes  in  the  plan  of  tariff  or  changes 
in  duty  take  it  up.  S^ow,  gentlemen^  if  you  will  allow  me  to  file  this 
document,  and  give  it  your  consideration  at  your  convenience  hereafter, 
respecting  iron  ore,  I  will  be  very  much  obliged. 

Mr.  BuKBOWS.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  printed  with  your  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  Ely,  Yes,  ^ir;  I  would  be  pleased. 

Mr.  Oear.  You  did  not  state  the  amount  of  labor  engaged  in  work 
in  the  mines? 

Mr.  Ely.  That  paper  conta.in8  accurately  all  details  about  the  labor 
employed,  and  it  contains  a  comparison  of  wages  paid  in  the  Lake 
SnperioY  mines  compared  with  the  Bilboa  mines  in  Spain  and  the 
mines  in  England.  It  contains  some  suggestions  respecting  the  ap- 
plication of  this  doctrine  of  free  raw  material,  iron  ore,  in  a  country 
where  the  mountains  are  full  of  iron  ore  as  against  its  application  to 
the  other  side  where  they  have  to  import  domestic  supplies  of  raw 
materials. 
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The  Ch AIRMAN.  How  many  hands,  men  and  boys,  have  yon  emr 
in  your  mines'? 

Mr.  Ely.  I  am  not  a  miner  or  manufacturer,  but  this  stat 
shows,  or  rather  the  census  report  shows,  that  28,000  men  were  ac 
employed  in  the  mines. 

The  Chaibman.  Which  you  represents 

Mr.  Ely.  No,  sir:  in  the  iron  ore  districts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  men  have  steady  employment  all  th 
around;  in  ordinary  times,  not  in  the  time  of  a  depression;  bu 
they  stejidy  employment  the  year  around. 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir;  they  have,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  wages  of  these  mc 
rulet 

Mr.  Ely.  It  is  in  here  (referring  to  paper).    I  will  refer  to  it 
wish.    I  was  not  going  into  the  subject  of  wages,  but  I  will  do  so 
desire  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  would  like  to  know,  I  have  asked  ab( 
extent  of  the  miners,  and  then  their  daily  wages,  and  now  what  is 
the  yearly  product  of  the  miner,  working  say  300  working  days 
yeart 

Mr.  Ely.  The  amount  is  put  by  the  census  report  at  $409,t 
that  is  $101  more  than  ten  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  ore  would  that  average! 

Mr.  Ely.  I  do  not  know  that  this  paper  will  show;  I  do  no 
that  I  can  tell  you,  as  the  conditions  vary  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stated  in  that  paper  what  is  the  c< 
toil  of  ore  on  the  average  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  f 

Mr.  Ely.  I  think  it  is  all  here. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  also  tell  us  what  is  the  cost  of  a  toi 
in  the  countries  across  the  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  f 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  given  all  those  things.  It  is  quite  a 
of  detail  of  figures  and  I  did  not  refer  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  th 
is  cheaper  in  this  country  than  it  is  abroad  f 

Mr.  Ely.  That  is  not  according  to  my  reading  of  these  figure 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  miners  native  Americans  or  foreig 

Mr.  Ely.  Tliey  are  of  all  nationalities,  a  large  number  of  Scai 
ans,  Irish,  Germans,  and  native  Americans,  all  mixed  together. 

The  Chairman.  Hungarians  f 

Mr.  Ely.  I  suppose  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  as  a  rule  that  these  foreigners 
willing  to  work  for  less  wages  than  American  miners  have  ero¥ 
the  American  miner  generally  from  the  iron  ore  mines  f 

Mr.  Ely.  Well,  without  knowing  the  proportion  of  America 
engaged  in  these  mines,  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  beca 
not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Your  ores  are  8hipx>ed  at  the  ports  on  the  h 
have  mentioned, Duluth,  Escanaba,  Ashland,  Marquette,  and  Gl 
Where  are  the  blast  furnaces  to  which  you  sell  them  f 

Mr.  Ely.  All  over  the  central  States. 

The  Chairman.  Chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  f 

Mr.  Ely.  Chiefly  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  a  portion 
Virginia  and  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state 

Mr.  Ely.  Some  large  amount,  I  think,  of  the  9,000,000  pr 
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1S92,  aboat  2,000,000  tons,  went  to  Chicago,  Milwankee,  and  on  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  extremely  cheap  transportation  on  the 
lakes  nowl 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  steadily  becoming  cheaper  and  cheaper  1 

Mr.  Ely.  It  will  be  cheap  after  1896  when  we  get  that  deep  water, 
the  24- foot  channel  that  Congress  has  pledged,  to  give  as. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  f 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir;  that  lock  will  be  finished  in  1896,  and  these  other 
obstructions  will  be  removed  along  the  coast.    I  know  of  a  cargo  of 
coal,  before  the  prostration  of  this  industry  was  so  great,  that  went 
two  weeks  ago  from  Ashtabula  up  to  Duluth  for  20  cents  a  ton. 
'  Mr.  Okar.  What  is  the  average  ratef 

Mr.  Ely.  Oh,  50  cents,  60  cents,  and  70  cents. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule  these  ships  which  come  from  the  East 
take  coal  t 

Mr.  Ely.  They  do  if  they  can  get  it.  The  northwestern  railroads  in 
the  Northwest  are  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  bituminoiis  coal  of 
western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  for  their  motive  power,  and  for  coal  for 
domestic  uses  up  there  there  is  considerable  business. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  a  ship  coming  from  Ashtabula  to 
Dnluth,  ordinarily  it  would  take  a  cargo  of  coalf 

Mr.  Ely.  I  would  say  if  you  ask  it,  except  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  ordinarily;  I  do  not  mean  in  times  of  depres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Ely.  She  is  aU  ready  and  wants  to  take  it,  but  the  amoun  t  of  coal 
coming  up  is  so  inconsiderable  and  insignificant,  as  compared  with 
the  general  freight,  they  can  not  always  get  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  an  immense  distribution  of  coal  from 
Duluth  and  West  Sux>erior  to  regions  westf 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  aggregate  of  coal  coming  into  the  region 
of  Lake  Superior — ^well,  i)erhaps  last  year,  if  I  recollect — was  about 
2,000,000  tons,  but  of  course  that  is  a  small  quantity  compared  with 
the  general  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  take  coal  to  Duluth  and  West  Su- 
perior ports,  and  in  all  probability  you  would  take  a  cargo  of  ore  coming 
back  at  Ashland  f 

Mr.  Ely.  Duluth  and  Ashland. 

The  Chairman.  Or  possibly  a  cargo  of  wheat  at  Duluth  t 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sfr. 

The  Chairman.  For  one  of  the  Eastern  points  f 

Mr.  Ely.  The  grain  trade  of  Duluth  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
has  been  larger — I  mean  wheat,  I  will  not  include  com — the  wheat 
trade  of  Duluth  has  been  a  little  larger  than  Chicago  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  owing  to  the  concentration  of  railroads  at  Duluth  and  the 
low  cost  of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  The  larger  boats  are  crowding  the  little  boats  out  of 
that  traffic! 

Mr.  Ely.  Largely. 

The  Chairmam.  The  iron  and  steel  boats  are  crowding  out  the  wooden 
shipsf 

Mr.  Ely.  There  are  very  few  wooden  ships  built  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  building  barges  at  the  West  Superior  ship- 
yards— steel  barges  f 

Mr.  Ely.  i  think  it  is  practii^ally  suspended  now,  but  there  is  an  ex- 
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tensive  shipyard  there.    In  ordinary  times  they  are  building,  bn 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Now  suppose  iron  ore  was  put  upon  the  free 
suppose  the  present  duty  of  76  cents  a  ton  was  removed  upon  iroi 
where  would  the  most  competition  come  fromt 

Mr.  Elt.  We  send  some  of  these  iron  ores  from  Lake  Superior 
years  ago  there  were  700,000  tons  sent  to  Buffalo  and  taken  ov 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  into  eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  would  cu 
trade  out. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  would  ore  come  fromj  from  what  cour 

Mr.  Ely.  Foreign  ore  t 

The  Ghaibman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ely.  From  northern  Africa  and  Spain,  from  small  Mediteri 
I>orts,  and  the  balance  from  Guba. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  mines  of  Guba  are  a  new  source  of  suppl; 

Mr.  Ely.  They  began  to  move  iron  ore  from  Guba  about  sever 
ago. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  that  is  owned  by  Pennsylvania  capitalis 

Mr.  Ely.  Largely,  I  believe. 

The  Ghaibman.  x  ou  spoke  of  the  bountiftil  supply  in  this  cc 
are  there  any  signs  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  Spanish  oresi 

Mr.  Ely.  I  think  there  are. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  about  the  African  oret 

Mr.  Ely.  I  am  not  informed  about  that.  The  importation 
northern  Africa  have  always  been  rather  small  compared  with 

The  Ghaibman.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  argument 
raw  material  not  being  applicable  to  our  country  because  we  had 
abundant  supply,  whereas  these  other  countries  were  dependii 
outside  sources  for  supplies. 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Then  do  you  think  we  need  any  tariff  to 
ourselves  against  those  countries  f 

Mr.  Ely.  It  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  iron  ores  in 
and  Guba.  I  think  we  have  a  better  supply  of  American  ore 
European  countries;  they  use  some  poor  ores,  a  good  many  pc 
in  Europe.  I  was  at  the  Greusot  works  in  the  central  part  of  Pra 
a  year  ago  now,  and  I  saw  in  the  furnace  yards  carbonate  oi 
our  people  would  not  look  at,  but  which  they  import  and  n 
them  the  Bilboa  ore,  and  in  Germany  it  is  very  much  the  same 

Mr.  Payne.  The  chairman  asked  you  whether  the  forei^^i^rs 
driven  out  native  Americans  in  the  mines;  whether  that  is  tru( 
the  wages  of  the  miners  have  increased  largely  from  1880  to  IJ 

Mr.  Ely.  Well,  the  census  reports  gives  an  increase  of  20  j 
an  increase  of  $101  over  the  census  report  of  1880. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  it  is  true  also  that  these  foreigners  a: 
ing  been  here  five  years  or  less  generally  become  citizens? 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes,  sir;  the  Scandinavian  element,  of  which  th 
large  proportion,  are  the  best  class  of  citizens;  industrious,  anc 
kind  of  element  that  is  valuable  to  us. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  miner  is  paid  according  to  the  prodn 
work,  is  he  nott 

Mr.  Ely.  It  varies,  sir;  there  are  three  classes,  mechanicf: 
and  laborers.    The  laborers  do  a  large  amount  of  moving  the 
The  miner  is  actually  employed  in  separating  the  ore  from  the 
getting  it  ready.    The  mechanic  attends  to  the  machinery.     I 
of  them  are  on  hard-ore  mines  where  they  work  under  groui 
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they  have  an  immense  timber  system  to  support  the  roofs,  and  there  is 
a  large  demand  for  mechanics  on  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  1  wanted  to  get  at  was  that,  if  there  has 
been  any  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  miner,  it  is  because  of  the 
improvements  since  1880  he  can  produce  a  much  larger  amount  of  ore 
daily;  I  mean  in  regard  to  explosives  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ely.  I  omitted  to  finish  what  I  was  saying,  sir.  A  gang  of  men, 
we  will  say,  is  7  or  8  men.  This  method  is  pursued  in  some  mines:  a 
gang  of  men  will  be  set  to  work,  here  one,  and  there  one,  and  there  one, 
and  they  are  paid  by  the  ton,  but  it  is  impossible  to  use  that  contract 
mode  of  mining  with  the  laborers  and  mechanics  and  other  classes  of 
peox)le.    That  is  what  I  want  to  say. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  present  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton  on  iron  ore  was 
established  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1883.  Before  this  foreign  ores  came 
in  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent,  and  in  small  amount. 
Under  a  supposed  necessity  for  Bessemer  steel  uses  these  importa- 
tions increas^  during  the  early  development  of  our  steel  industries, 
averaging  about  600,000  tons  annually  during  the  five  years  preceding 
1883.  During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  the  annual  average  has  been 
about  800,000  tons.  In  two  of  those  years  the  quantities  were  1,039,433 
and  1,194,301  tons. 

These  ores  have  come  mainly  from  Spain,  Africa,  and  Cuba.  The 
demand  tor  the  richer  and  lower  phosphorus  ores,  however,  soon  un- 
covered the  abundant  deposits  of  them  in  our  own  country.  American 
iron  ore  was  found  to  be  adequate  for  all  American  necessities.  We 
now  know  that  our  ore  deposits  are  not  only  practically  unlimited  in 
extent,  but  they  are  in  such  variety  of  chemical  constitution,  and  so 
favorably  distributed,  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  departments  of  our 
iron  and  steel  manufacture. 

This  supposed  necessity  long  ago  disappeared.  The  question  now  is 
only  one  of  convenience  and  of  comparative  cost,  including  the  duty, 
between  domestic  and  foreign  oreB. 

The  expansion  of  our  American  iron  and  steel  industries  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  the  marvel  of  the  world.  We  are  now  the 
largest  producers  of  pig  iron  and  steel,  our  production  of  pig  iron  being 
33.9  per  cent  and  of  steel  34.7  per  cent  of  the  world's  total.  But  Amer- 
ican iron  ore^  the  substructure  ui>on  which  has  been  reared  the  vast 
fabric  of  our  iron  and  steel  industries,  is  fully  abreast  of  these  condi- 
tions. Upon  this  fact  rests  our  leadership  in  pig  iron  and  steel.  Our 
pig-iron  production  last  year  was  9,157,000  tons,  and  that  is  double  the 
quantity  often  years  ago,  when  the  present  duty  on  ore  was  established. 
Iron-ore  production,  however,  has  increased  far  more  rapidly.  In  1870 
the  output  was  3,031,891  tons;  in  1880,  7,120,362;  in  1890,  16,036,043 
tons. 

The  value  at  the  mine  of  the  production  of  1892,  16,296,666  tons,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  was  $33,204,896.  In  ore  production  we 
have  also  surpassed  each  of  the  world's  other  large  producers,  Spain, 
€rennany,  and  Oreat  Britain. 

Of  our  domestic  production  last  year  about  three-fifths,  9,074,000 
tons,  came  from  the  four  Lake  Superior  districts,  Marquette,  Meno- 
minee, Gogebic,  and  Vermilion.  It  was  distributed  over  all  the  Central 
States  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Mississippi. 

These  results,  gentlemen,  have  been  achieved  under  the  operation  of 
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the  present  duty,  and  the  duty  has  powerfully  contributed  to  the  Tee 

The  duty  has  been  defensive  against  the  lowest  wage  level  of  weal 
Europe,  from  which  the  bulk  of  foreign  ores  come  here.  It  has  enc< 
aged  the  investment  of  vast  capital  in  the  mining  and  in  the  distri 
tion  of  ore  by  rail  and  water  to  our  mills  and  furnaces,  and  it  has 
mitted  the  payment  of  American  wages  to  the  laborer  along  the  w] 
line  of  interdependent  industries,  on  dock,  ship,  and  rail,  from  the  n 
opening  in  the  wilderness  to  the  charge  at  the  furnace  stack,  500  or  1 
miles  distant.  These  wages  are  represented  by  the  comfortable  ho 
at  every  group  of  mines,  and  schools  and  churches  and  other  acce 
ries  of  our  American  social  conditions  reveal  the  difTereuce  in  the  w£ 
paid  in  American  and  in  foreign  ore  production. 

Again,  the  present  scale  of  production  represents  strenuous  and 
sistent  effort,  over  long  periods  of  time,  with  all  the  risks  involve 
investments  and  occupations  so  precarious  as  mining. 

Capital  invested  in  mining,  it  must  also  be  remembered,  is  plai 
on  that  spot  forever.  In  a  single  week  the  ore  may  become  so  mi 
with  rock  as  to  be  worthless,  or  it  may  be  worked  out,  and  the  pic 
the  miner  strike  a  soM  wall  of  rock.  But  beyond  mine  developn 
comes  the  enormous  cost  of  docks,  railroads,  and  vessels  built  solel; 
ore  transportiition.  This  capital,  too,  like  that  in  mine  machinery' 
timbering,  takes  the  risk  of  waste  and  final  destruction,  when  eithei 
mine  has  become  exhausted,  or  when  its  market,  as  in  case  of  b( 
displaced  by  foreign  ores,  is  destroyed. 

The  extent  of  the  transportation  accessories  of  iron-ore  mining 
land  and  by  water  will  be  appreciated  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
average  distance  that  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  are  carried  to  mills 
furnaces  in  the  United  States  is  about  400  miles,  against  abou 
miles  in  Great  Britain. 

The  total  production  of  Lake  Superior  ores  since  1855  (1892  inclus 
has  been  73,248,796  gross  tons. 

The  magnitude  of  the  investments  in  Lake  Superior  ore  mining 
in  its  distribution  will  appear  from  the  following: 

Capital  in  the  minea  in  the  four  Lake  Superior  districts  in 

1889,  as  per  United  States  census $54,825,122 

Increase  to  July  1, 1893 16,500,000 

$71,32 

Capital  in  docks  and  their  equipments  at  Lake  Superior  and 

Lake  Michigan  ports,  built  and  used  exclusively  for  ship- 
ping ore  (official) 9,885,665 

Add  docks  to  July  1, 1893 1,000,000 

10, 88 

Capital  employed  exclusively  in  railroad  transportation  of 

ore  from  mines  to  shipping  ports  on  Lake  Superior  and 

Lake  Michigan  (official) 27,014,594 

Add  for  two  railroads 5,000,000 

32,01 

Floating  capital  on  the  lakes,  employed  exclnsively  in  ore 

transportation,  from  upper  lake  to  lower  lake  ports  (es- 
timated)     29,933,107 

Capitsil  in  docks,  and  in  their  equipments,  for  receiving  and 
forwarding  ore  exclusively  at  Lake  Erie  ports,  between 
Toledo  and  Buffalo,  inclusive  of  both  (official) 12, 392, 880 

Capital  employed  exclusively  in  railroad  transportation  of 
ore  inland  to  mills  and  furnaces  from  Lake  Erie  ports 
(official) 26,313,617 

68,66 

Grand  total 182,89 
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Bat  there  are  similar  concentrations  and  combinations  of  labor  and 
ca]>ital  in  this  business  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

These  ore  dei)08its  face  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  along  the  entire  Alle- 
gheny range,  i'rom  northern  New  York,  throngli  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee  to  Missouri  and  Texas,  beyond  the  Missis- 
8ip]>i.  Along  the  range  of  mineral  resources,  however,  iron-ore  devel- 
opment is  everywhere  the  absolutely  essential  condition  of  advance  in 
iron  and  steel  manufacture. 

Virginia,  old  and  new,  has  sat  for  a  century  beside  the  deep  waters 
of  the  o<;ean  with  mineral  resources  almost  untouched.  Is  this  a  fair 
time  to  hinder  the  unlocking  of  her  treasures  by  removing  the  duty  on 
ore  and  coalf 

Let  us  now  compare  the  wages  paid  in  the  production  of  foreign  and 
domestic  ores  and  the  labor  cost  per  ton. 

The  latest  published  comparisons  on  this  subject  are  given  in  a  paper 
presented  before  the  Mechanical  Science  Section  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Head,  a  high  authority  in  the  iron  trade  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean. 

A  comparison  as  to  the  hours  of  labor,  wages  per  day  in  ore  produc- 
tion at  Bilbao,  Spain;  Cleveland,  England;  and  on  Lake  Superior  is 
given  in  the  following  table  : 


DistTict. 


Bilbcio.  Spain 

ClevelMiu,  Bnclaml 

Lake  Superior,  United  States 


Hoars  of 
labor. 


72 

46 

65totiO 


Wages  per  Jsy. 


Drillers  or 
miners. 


10. 001  to  $0,726 
1.21 
2. 25  to  2. 75 


Coiumon 
laborers. 


$0,362  to  10.604 
.  72<5  to     .  840 
1.00  to  2.00 


Boys  or 
women. 


$0. 242  to  $0. 362 
.  242  to     .  004 
n.00   to   1.25 


♦  Boys. 

The  wages,  then,  by  this  authority,  of  miners  on  Lake  Superior  are 
more  than  3f  times  those  at  Bilbao,  and  more  than  double  those  in  the 
English,  Cleveland,  district. 

By  the  same  authority  it  is  shown  that  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  ore 
at  Bilbao  is  10  cents.  In  the  English,  Cleveland,  district  it  is  23  cents. 
But  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  metallic  iron  is  3^  times  as  much  in  the 
Cleveland  district  as  at  Bilbao. 

The  average  labor  cost  per  ton  of  ore  on  Lake  Superior  at  one  mine 
has  been  89^  cents,  at  another  $1.33.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
producing  mines  in  the  Menominee  district,  Lake  Superior,  reports  to 
me  the  average  labor  cost  per  ton  during  the  past  eight  years  to  be 
$1 J29.  The  average  total  cost  per  ton,  excluding  royalty,  taxes,  inter- 
est, etc.,  for  same  i)eriod,  $2.01.  A  large  producing  mine  in  the  Mar- 
quette district,  exclusively  hard  ore,  reports  for  the  same  period  $1.60 
as  the  average  labor  cost  per  ton,  the  average  total  cost  per  ton,  $2.32; 
average  wages  paid,  $2.10  per  day. 

If  now  we  compare  the  average  of  tliis  cost  of  mining  soft  and  hard 
ores  in  these  two  districts  of  Lake  Superior  with  the  Bilbao  cost  per 
ton,  it  will  appear  that  the  labor  cost  per  ton  on  Lake  Superior  is  ten 
times  that  of  Bilbao  and  more  than  four  times  that  of  Cleveland,  Eng- 
land. Making  allowance  for  the  higher  metallic  contents  of  Lake 
Superior  ore,  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  Lake  Superior  ore  is  still  not 
less  than  eight  times  that  of  Bilboa.  An  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
Lake  Sui)erior  soft  ores  tends  to  reduce  slightly  the  Lake  Superior  labor 
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cost  per  ton,  but  there  will  remain  an  enormous  difference  betw 
Lake  Superior  and  Bilbao  and  Cleveland  labor  cost  per  ton. 

Our  last  census  reports  38,227  persons  engaged  directly  in  Ameri 
iron  ore  mining.  There  were  1,306  foremen,  2,079  mechanics,  12. 
miners^  21,010  laborers,  820  boys,  620  men  in  mine  oflSces.  The  amc 
paid  in  wages  was  $15,458,118,  an  average  annual  earning  capacity 
each  person  so  employed  of  $409.95.  This  was  an  increase  in  wages 
man  employed  over  the  census  returns  for  1880  of  $101.01  per  ann 
or  32.7  per  cent,  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  more  mines  are  wrou 
underground,  permitting  more  steady  employment  and  requiriu 
higher  grade  of  labor. 

These  census  inquiries,  as  to  labor  and  wages,  included  the  worl 
forces  at  the  mine  only.  The  average  wages  of  foretnen  was :  Ah 
ground,  $2.40;  below  ground,  $2.46;  mechanics,  $1.90;  miners  be 
ground,  $1.91;  laborers  above  ground,  $1.29;  below  ground,  $1.60. 

ThiB  range  of  wages  on  Lake  Superior  is  about  20  to  25  per  cent  ab 
these  total  averages  for  the  whole  country. 

The  average  labor  cost  per  ton  in  the  United  States  is  $1.06. 
1889  the  total  capital  invested  in  mines  was  $109,766,199.    The  incn 
has  been  very  large  in  the  last  three  years. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  present  i 
of  duty  on  ore  really  represents  much  less  than  the  difference  of 
labor  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  Nor  can  it  be  doul 
that  the  presence  of  the  duty  has  always  powerfully  operated  to  sti 
late  the  exploration  and  the  development  of  American  ores. 

Underneath  our  iron  and  steel  industries,  then,  in  consequence, 
an  abundant  and  reliable  American  ore  supply  as  against  an  iihposs 
reliance  on  foreign  ores. 

The  essential  conditions  of  prosperity  and  permanence,  as  to  m 
rials  of  primary  manufacture,  are  now  all  here — quantity,  quality, 
price;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  under  imx)roved  methodi 
mining  and  the  domestic  competition,  the  prices  of  iron  ore  to  n 
and  furnaces  have  steadily  declined,  until  tlie  range  of  prices  at 
opening  of  1893  was  materially  lower  than  ever  before.  The  follov 
table  of  prices  of  Lake  Superior  ore  for  the  last  six  years  shows  t 


Grades. 


Kepablio  and  Champion  Ko.  1 , 

Cleveland  and  Lake  Superior  specular  No.  1  non- 

Beesemer 

Cbapin , 

Soft  bematiten  No.  I  non-Bessemer 

Gogebic,  Marquette,  and  Menominee  No.  1  iie^ae- 

mer  bem  alites 

Minnesota  No.  1  Bessemer 

Minnesota  No.  1  non-Jtessemer , 

Chandler  No.  1  Bessemer 

Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Angoline  extra  low-phos- 
phorus Bessemer 


1888. 


15.75 

5.25 
4.75 
4.00  j 

4.76  ' 
6.75 


1889. 


$5.50 

5.00 
4.5U 
3.75 

5.00 
5.50 


I 


1890. 


$0.50 

6.00 
5.50 
4.50 

0.00 
6.50 


1891. 


( 


I 


5.00 
4.25 
8.75 

4.76 
6.50 


1893. 


$5  50  !    $5.50 


5.00 
4.25 
8.75 

4.50 
5.05 
4.85 
4.85 

6.00 


There  is  an  economic  theory  of  "free  raw  materials'^  which 
sists  on  discriminating  in  tariff  schedules  against  the  capital  and  h 
employed  at  the  bottom  of  a  given  industry.  This  theory  unanal] 
is  plausible  and  convenient,  but  very  unjust. 

The  only  raw  materials,  in  the  absolute  sense,  are  those  furnifi 

fratuitously  by  nature,  and  she  rarely  dispenses  with  transportal 
he  never  sepai*ateS|  assorts,  cleanses,  and  feeds  into  the  hopper  or 
stack* 
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If  pig  iron  can  demand  free  iron  ore,  on  the  gronnd  of  raw  material, 
then  bar  iron  can  make  the  same  demand  of  pig  iron,  crucible  steel  the 
same  of  bar  iron,  and  cutlery  the  same  of  crucible  steel,  and  so  on  to 
the  watch  spring. 

Iron  ore,  dormant  and  inert  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  unloosened, 
UDseparated  from  the  enfolding  rock,  begins  the  long  series,  but  the 
moment  it  is  touched  by  labor  and  capital  and  lifted  into  the  light  it  is 
a  product,  and  it  takes  its  place  with  the  steel  rail,  the  polished  blade, 
and  the  cambric  needle,  of  which  alone  it  was  the  mechanical  possibility. 
There  are  a  hundred  changes  and  manipulations,  but  each  has  been  suc- 
cessively raw  material  to  &e  manufacturer  next  above  it. 

But  the  '^  free  raw  material "  theory  pushes  its  application  far  beyond 
prime  production.  Imported  at  whatever  stage  of  manufacture  the 
foreign  product  may  be,  if  not  in  condition  for  actual  use  by  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  it  must  be  classified  as  <<raw  material."  American 
labor  may  be  permitted  to  give  it  only  the  final  touch — ^nineteen-twen- 
tietlis  of  the  labor  may  have  been  put  upon  the  article  abroad — still  it 
is  a  ^^  raw  material "  of  Ajnerican  industry,  and  under  the  theory  should 
bear  a  low  rat'C  of  duty.  This  proposition,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
involves  a  great  wrong  and  injustice.  It  is  a  deliberate  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in  one  industry  against  the 
labor  and  capital  in  another. 

Under  this  specious  theory  it  is  even  claimed  that  wrought  scrap  iron, 
a  highly  advanced  labor  product,  requiring  but  a  reheat,  should  enter 
duty  free. 

We  have,  of  course^  industries  where  crude  materials  must  all  be  im- 
X)orted — crude  materials  which  can  not  be  or  are  not  advantageously 
produced  here.  Such  materials  do  not  compete  with  home  labor;  their 
place  is  on  the  fr*ee  list. 

Crude  materials,  including  iron  ore,  are  on  the  free  list  in  the  tariff 
schedules  of  Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  because  they  have 
an  insufficient  domestic  supply.  Each  of  these  coantries  imports  iron 
ore,  but  the  importation  here  of  this  theory  from  the  British  system 
and  its  application  to  a  continent  abounding  with  undeveloped  mineral 
treasures  is  plainly  an  economic  absurdity. 

We  ask  for  iron  ore,  gentlemen,  the  fair  recognition  it  now  has  in  the 
schedule.  It  is  distinctly  a  product — a  product  of  enormous  combina- 
tions of  labor  and  capital.  Its  designation  by  theorists  as  ^^  raw  ma- 
terial" neither  changes  its  relations  to  that  expended  labor  and 
capital,  nor  can  such  arbitrary  and  purely  constructive  classifica- 
tion, to  suit  these  theories,  impair  its  right  to  a  defensive  duty  against 
wages  in  foreign-ore  production  that  would  be  humiliating  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  last  degree  to  the  American  laborer. 

Ocean  freights  contain  no  really  defensive  element  in  the  case.  They 
are  always  low  and  irregular,  generally  merely  nominal.  Spanish  ore 
in  foil  cargoes  has  often  crossed  the  ocean  free  of  all  freight  charges. 

Why,  then,  gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  facts  presented,  should  there  be 
any  change  in  the  duty  f  What  is  the  attitude  on  this  subject  of  almost 
the  entire  iron  and  steel  industiies  of  the  United  States,  the  consumers 
of  ore?  They  know  that  the  futare  of  American  iron  and  steel  depends 
upon  an  adequate  ore  supply,  and  that  the  retiention  of  the  duty  will 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  development  of  iron  ore  on  the  perpetually 
enlarging  scale  of  production  that  will  be  necessary  to  secure  that  sup- 
ply, and  they  stand  by  it  with  the  ore  producers. 

To  this  demand  of  the  ore  consumers  of  the  United  States  for  the 
retention  of  that  duty  there  may  be  a  few  single  exceptions  of  works 
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in  two  or  three  localities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  there  is  an 
ership  of  foreifj^n  mines,  and  where  the  reliance  for  the  ore  sup] 
maiuly  on  the  foreign  product.  In  that  case,  we  submit  that  the  1 
cost  of  their  ore  production  will  make  the  payment  of  the  du 
hardship. 

Again,  the  favorable  position  of  such  works  on  the  deep  wa 
the  ocean  for  the  assemblage  of  crude  materials  and  for  the  dist 
tion  of  manufactured  products  to  all  American  coast  and  foreign 
kets,  makes  up  advantages  which  can  not  be  shared  by  inland  cone 
Under  such  circumstances,  enjoying  also  in  common  with  other  ii 
tries  whatever  advantages  come  from  duties  on  their  manufaci 
products,  can  they  ask  tbr  this  special  discrimination  in  their 
against  interests  in  ore  production  and  iron  and  steel  manufact 
hundred  fold  larger  t 

I  close,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  with  a  single  reference  t 
important  contribution  which  the  ore  duty  now  makes  to  the  Trea 
Is  it  wise  or  is  it  necessary,  either  at  the  request  of  special  inte 
or  under  a  theory  of  free  raw  materials  which  can  have  no  valid  s 
cation  on  this  continent,  to  reject  that  contribution  1 
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Sir  :  The  paper  filed  by  Mr.  Ely  presents  in  so  forcible  a  manne 
views  held  by  the  iron-ore  producers  of  tlie  Lake  Superior  regi< 
favor  of  retaining  the  entire  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton  upon  iron  ore 
the  somewhat  adverse  views  of  iron-ore  consumers  on  the  AtJautic 
board  should  be  also  heard. 

In  making  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process,  which  is  that  by  v 
substantially  all  the  steel  is  made  that  goes  into  steel  rails,  wir 
fencing,  ropes,  nails,  etc.,  and  agricultiu*al  implements,  only  such 
can  be  used  as  contain  very  little  phosphorus.  In  the  United  S 
no  adequate  supplies  of  such  ores  have  yet  been  developed  e^ 
those  of  the  Lake  Superior  region ;  though  some  have  been  four 
northern  New  York,  northern  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina, 
are  quite  insufficient,  besides  being  costly  to  mine. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  seaboard  steel-makers  to  get  their  indit 
sable  tbreign  ores  as  cheaply  as  practicable.  As  one  chief  mea 
this  end,  some  of  them  have  made  large  investments  in  the  iroi 
region  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  thus  becoming  independent  of  the 
of  Spain,  Africa,  Elba,  etc.,  which  are  naturally  controlled  by  for 
ers.  The  Juragua  Iron  Company,  mostly  owned  by  the  Bethh 
Iron  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  has  aninvesti 
of  about  $2,000,000  in  Cuba,  and  is  prepared  to  mine  and  ship  1 
tons  of  iron  ore  daily  from  its  own  mines.  Other  iron  mines  in 
same  region  are  owned  by  other  citizens  of  this  country  who  loo 
their  market  here. 

These  Cuban  ores,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  other  foreign  ores  of 
quality,  are  ne(;essary  to  enable  the  steel-makers  of  the  seaboar 
maintain  as  against  the  steel-makers  of  the  interior  such  compet 
as  is  best  calculated  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  this  com 

The  existing  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton  simply  continues  the  duty  et 
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Jished  in  1883,  when  it  replaced  an  ad  valorem  duty  then  equivalent 
to  about  55  cents  per  ton  and  now  equivalent  to  about  40  cents  per  ton. 

The  strange  spectacle  was  presented  in  1883  of  raising  the  duty  upon 
the  material  while  lowering  the  duty  upon  all  its  products,  and  a«:ain 
in  1890  the  duty  upon  the  material  was  left  untouched  while  thfe  duty 
npon  its  products  was  lowered. 

My  belief  that  all  American  laborers  should  have  a  share  in  the 
tariff  protection  of  American  industry  prevents  me  from  asking  that 
foreign  iron  ores  should  be  admitted  duty  free,  but  I  submit  that  if  the 
duty  on  finished  products  is  reduced  a  substantial  reduction  should  be 
made  from  the  existing  duty  on  iron  ore. 
Very  respectfully^ 

Joseph  Wharton, 
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ffAXBKEHT  OF  KR.  WnXIAMA.  SHftLING,  FI^T  VICE  FB'SSIBEIIT  ILLINOIS  STEEL 

OOMFAITT. 

Mr.  Chatbhan  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  With  your 
permission,  I  will  read  a  paper  which  I  have  prepared,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  by  so  doing  I  will  save  your  time  and  keep  nearer  to  the 
point. 

I  appear  before  you  to-day  as  an  officer  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
to  impress  upon  you  the  hardship  that  is  entailed  upon  both  capital 
and  labor  by  either  radical  tariff  legislation  or  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  the  same. 

When  the  five  works  of  my  company,  representing  an  investment  of 
about  $30,000,000,  are  in  full  operation  we  direc^tly  employ  not  less  than 
9,500  men,  to  whom,  in  1892,  we  paid  $6,522,000  in  wages. 

Since  January  1,  1893,  our  Union  and  Joliet  works  have  not  been  in 
operation,  whereby  3,800  men  have  been  directly  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. Since  July  1,  1893,  our  Milwaukee  works  have  run  barely  half 
time,  and  at  our  North  works  only  the  finishing  depai-tment  is  in  oper- 
ation, making  an  sidditional  1,000  men. 

Within  a  week  from  this  date  our  largest  plant  at  South  Chicago 
will  also  be  idle,  and  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  will  be  swelled  by 
an  additional  3,600  men,  so  that  before  the  1st  of  October,  instead  of 
having  9,500  men  actively  employed  at  good  wages,  we  will  have  but 
1,HK). 

At  its  various  plants  my  company  have  eighteen  blast  furnaces;  by 
next  week  none  of  them  will  be  operating. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year  we  have  been  greatly  curtailing  oper- 
ations, and  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  have  only  had  from  two 
to  four  furnaces  in  blast. 

Under  these  cx>nditions  our  purchases  of  iron  ore  have  been  merely 
nominal,  and  compared  with  those  of  x)revious  yeiirs  I  think  I  am  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  we  have  probably  purchased  one  million  tons  less 
than  usual. 

What  is  true  of  my  company  is,  I  believe,  equally  true  of  others,  and 
this  paralysis  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  has  produced  untold  hard- 
ships in  l^e  iron-ore  regions  of  the  three  great  States  of  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 

When  our  works  are  in  operation  we  are,  of  course,  immeuise  con- 
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sumers  of  coal,  both  raw  and  manufactured  into  coke.  From ! 
and  Indiana  we  ought  to  draw  860,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  o 
three  trains  of  coal  for  every  working  day  in  the  year. 

Prom  West  Virginia  and  from  Pennsylvania  we  ought  to  dra 
one  million  tons  of  coke  per  annum,  or  three  and  one-half  traini 
working  day  in  the  year.  To  supply  this  coke  alone  would  reqi 
investment  of  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  regular  6 
ment  of  1,800  men. 

From  the  stone  quarries  of  Indiana  we  ought  to  receive  nearly  i( 
tons  of  limestone  per  year,  requiring  the  continual  employmenti 
railroad  trains  of  40  cars  each. 

A  large  amount  of  railroad  equipment  specially  constructed  i 
traffic  in  raw  materials  is  now  idle. 

Our  failure  to  consume  this  enormous  amount  of  iron  ore,  coal 
limestone,  and  other  raw  materials  of  necessity  throws  out  of  ei 
ment,  in  addition  to  the  men  at  the  mines,  large  numbers  on  U 
roads  and  on  the  lakes,  whose  business  it  is  to  transport  these  mal 

The  receipts  of  raw  material  and  shipments  of  finished  produ 
my  company  in  the  year  1891  involved  the  handling  of  149,000  n 
cars,  and  in  1892  153,000  cars,  exclusive  of  all  the  material  receii 
water. 

I  believe  the  imx)ortance  of  the  iron-ore  industry  of  this  coui 
greatly  underestimated.  Its  very  existence  depends  upon  the 
tenance  of  our  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  To  transport  the  pi 
of  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  districts  in  the  year  1892  would  hs 
quired  the  continuous  service  of  180  steamers,  making  25  conse 
trips,  and  carrying  2,000  tons  on  every  trip.  Or,  in  other  wore 
same  vessel  capacity  that  would  move  300,000,000  bushels  of  grait 
the  lakes  would  be  required  to  transport  the  iron  ore.  It  is  little  iw 
that  the  severe  curtailment  of  freight  this  year  has  thoroughly  d 
alized  lake  rates  and  thrown  out  of  business  a  large  number  of  V( 

While  a  fear  of  radical  changes  in  the  customs  laws  hangs  ov( 
country,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  iron  and  steel  trades  and 
kindred  industries  can  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 

While  the  sidetracks  of  .railroads  in  the  iron-ore  and  coal  prod 
States  are  filled  with  empty  cars,  and  while  mining  villages  are  j 
cally  deserted,  the  purchasing  power  of  our  customers  is  enormoui 
stricted. 

Belief  can  only  be  looked  for  by  conservative  action  on  the  j 
Congress.  I  believe  the  other  representatives  of  the  iron  and 
trades  now  present  will  agree  with  nie  that  the  present  uncertaii 
to  future  legislation  is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  depression. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  protected  manufacturers  are  more 
ested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  protective  policy  than  are  the  la) 
employed  in  such  industries. 

A  great  many  figures  have  been  compiled  relating  to  the  interes 
labor  had  in  this  question,  and  many  wild  statements  have  beei 
lished. 

A  very  minute  analysis  of  the  direct  and  indirect  labor  cost  in\ 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  at  the  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
pany  in  the  month  of  May,  1893,  shows  that,  in  pig  iron,  labor  equ 
l)er  cent,  material  equals  23  per  cent;  in  ingots,  labor  equals  7 
cent,  material  equals  21  per  cent;  in  rails,  labor  equals  80  x>ei 
material  equals  20  per  cent. 

A  similar  statement,  compiled  in  the  year  1890,  when  the  c 
manufacturing  was,  owing  to  various  causes,  higher  than  the  c 
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18d3y  showed  that  of  the  total  cost  labor  amonnted  to  66.87  per  cent 
and  material  to  33.13  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  production  by  varioas  causes  has  been  cheapened  be- 
tween 1890  and  1893,  and  as  the  total  cost  of  the  article  is  decreased 
so  the  proportionate  interest  of  labor  to  the  whole  is  increased. 

Or,  if  the  question  be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  the  relation  of  labor  still  remains  the  same;  all  of  which 
goes  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  by  some  of  our 
weJl-known  students  of  economic  questions,  who  claim  that  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  country  has  labor  secured  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  price  of  any  manufactured  article,  and  at  no  previous 
period  in  our  history  has  a  laborer  been  able  to  purchase  more  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  with  the  proceeds  of  a  day's  toil. 

Investigation  shows  that  at  the  Joliet  plant  of  my  company,  between 
the  years  1886  and  1892,  inclusive,  the  net  advance  in  wages  was  12 
per  cent,  while  the  net  decline  in  the  selling  price  of  steel  rails  was  11^ 
percent. 

In  view  of  labor's  very  large  share  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a 
given  article,  and  in  view  of  anticipated  legislation,  you  will  readily 
understand  that  the  only  wise  course  for  a  manufacturer  to  pursue  is 
to  insert  in  all  labor  contracts  a  clause  stipulating  that  if  tariff  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  affecting  the  pnce  of  his  particular  commodity  the  labor 
contract  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  cry  for  "free  raw  materials  "  is  both  deceptive  and  injurious  to 
our  trade.  What  are  raw  materials!  To  the  pig-iron  manufacturer, 
iron  ore;  to  the  steel  manufacturer,  pig  iron  and  spiegel  iron;  to  the 
rod  manufacturer,  billets;  to  the  wire  manufacturer,  rods;  and  so  on 
to  each  more  highly  finished  grade  of  iron  and  steel.  If  the  special 
interests  of  each  manufacturer  be  given  consideration,  raw  materials 
will  cover  nearly  every  article  on  the  metal  schedule.  I  firmly  believe 
that  there  is  np  more  necessity  or  equity  in  giving  to  the  pig-iron 
manufacturer  free  ore  than  there  would  be  in  giving  to  the  wire  manufac- 
turer free  rods,  or  the  tin-plate  manufacturer  free  steel.  If  the  door  be 
once  opened  to  this  policy  it  will  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  our  manu- 
factures. 

Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  the  branches  are  no  longer  'Mnfant  in 
dustries";  nevertheless  they  can  not  bear  uncertainty  or  a  vacillating 
policy. 

Let  me  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  industry  of  manufacturing  wire 
rods.  In  1888,  a  subcommittee  of  the  8enat.e  Committee  on  Finance, 
when  taking  testimony  on  tariff  matters,  received  a  delegation  of  man- 
ufacturers and  importers  of  wire  rods.  At  that  time  it  was  stated  that 
the  existing  mills  manufactured  about  275,000  tons  of  wire  rods  per 
annum,  and  the  manufacturers  urged  that  the  then  existing  duty  be 
muntained  unchanged,  claiming,  if  that  was  done,  before  long  the  man- 
ufacturers would  supply  the  entire  needs  of  this  country. 

An  examination  of  statistics  shows  that  out  of  a  total  supply  of 
381,500  tons  of  rods  in  1888  we  manufactured  73  per  cent  and  iuii)orted 
27  per  cent;  out  of  a  total  supply  of  670,500  tons  in  1892  we  manufac- 
ture 94  per  cent  and  imported  6  per  cent,  and  that  6  per  ceiit  was  for 
reexport  under  a  rebate  of  duty.  We  have,  therefore,  verified  our 
claim. 

Of  this  largely  increased  tonnage  my  company  manufactured  211,000 
tons  from  July,  1888,  to  July,  1892,  inclusive.  We  constructed  a  special 
plant  for  that  purpose,  thereby  providing  an  outlet  for  985,000  tons  of 
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raw  material  and  supplies,  and  distributed  in  wages  directly  and 
rectly  about  four  and  one-quarter  millions  of  dollars. 

This  investment  and  employment  of  labor  would  never  have  I 
carried  out  but  for  the  existence  of  the  necessary  protective  tariff  i 
wire  rods. 

The  industry  of  manufacturing  spiegel  iron  has  only  assumed  pr 
nence  in  the  last  four  years.  Prior  to  1889  the  production  n 
exceeded  60,000  tons  per  annum,  while  in  1892  there  were  prodi 
179,131  tons,  of  which  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  manufactured 
one-third,  drawing  their  supplies  of  ore  from  Georgia,  Virginia,  Ar 
sas,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

While  Spiegel  iron  might  be  called  a  '^raw  material'^  to  the  i 
maker,  and  therefore  to  be  admitted  free,  yet  I  believe  in  a  sufficie 
high  rate  of  duty  to  encourage,  if  not  compel,  the  development  of 
natural  resources  of  this  country,  instead  of  consuming  the  produ* 
a  foreign  country. 

In  1888  I  stated  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  the  importan< 
a  greater  diversity  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  The  McKinley 
revived  the  cotton-tie  industry  and  inaugurated  the  manufacture  o1 
plates.  The  laboring  men  of  this  country  are  greatly  interested  in 
maintenance  of  a  sufficient  rate  of  duty  upon  these  goods  (an 
others)  to  enable  them  to  be  manufactured  at  home  instead  of  impoi 

Relying  upon  the  protection  insured  to  us  by  the  McKinley  bill 
company  among  others  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  \ 
and  but  for  the  threatened  adverse  legislation  concerning  tin  pla 
have  good  reason  to  know  that  a  very  large  plant  for  its  manufac 
would  by  this  time  have  been  established  in  or  near  Chicago,  whi( 
one  of  the  largest  consuming  markets  for  tin  plate  in  the  United  Sts 

If  the  same  consistent  protec-tion  be  extended  to  tin  pLites  that 
been  given  to  steel  rails  and  other  steel  goods,  there  can  be  no  ques 
but  that  in  a  few  years  history  will  repeat  itself  and  this  conntr 
self-contained  in  manufacturing  at  honie  all  the  goods  of  that  ] 
that  it  consumes. 

I  assert,  moreover,  with  equal  confidence,  that  under  these  coiidit 
the  consumer  will  buy  his  tin  plates  or  his  tin  dishes  before  long 
lower  price  than  ever  before. 

Without  arguing  the  question  further,  I  simply  urge  on  behalf  of 
company  and  the  large  army  of  men  employed  directly  and  indirc 
through  its  operations:  First,  that  no  changes  in  the  metal  sched 
of  the  tariff  be  made;  second,  that  "raw  materials"  be  not  admi 
free,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  defining  what  raw  materials 
and  because  of  the  door  that  would  be  opened  wide  for  fraud  in 
free  admission  of  so-called  scrap  as  a  "raw  material "5  third,  that 
interests  involved  are  so  enormous  in  the  mines,  factories,  quar: 
railroads,  and  vessels  that  the  paralysis  following  a  radical  chang 
the  customs  laws  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  national  disas 
fourth,  that  the  great  expense  attending  the  assembling  of  raw  m 
rials  for  manufacturing  iron  and  steel — owing  to  the  vast  distance 
this  country,  and  because  of  the  higher  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the 
upon  our  railroads  and  vessels,  in  comparison  with  the  distances 
rates  of  wages  paid  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Euro] 
necessitates  the  imposition  of  an  adequate  duty  to  fully  counterbali 
this  expense;  fifth,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  for  the  best  interesi 
this  country,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  out  institutions, 
the  wag:es  of  our  working  classes  should  be  reduced  to  the  Euro{ 
level;  sixth^  the  first  cost  of  construction  of  the  numerous  factoric 
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this  conntry  bas  been  enormously  in  excess  of  that  of  oar  foreign  com- 
petitors, and  the  rapid  development  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  steel 
and  iron  necessitates  a  constantly  recurring  expense  of  a  like  natai*e, 
thereby  loading  us  down  with  a  very  heavy  burden  of  fixed  charges. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  i)oint  out  the  advantage  to  such  States 
BB  Illinois,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota,  in  all  of  which  my  compa/iy  alone  gives  employ- 
ment, and  many  other  States, in  having  thousands  of  laborers  weU  paid 
and  actively  employed  in  the  mines,  factories,  and  railroads,  consuming 
a  liberal  share  of  the  iarm  produce  of  these  States. 

Mr.  Stirling  (after  reading  paper).  This  is  what  I  had  prepared 
before  our  coming  here  alter  our  very  brief  notice.  In  the  questions 
which  were  asked  this  morning  there  were  some  points  made  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  a  few  moments.  Before  doing  so  I  wiU  say  that 
I  was  looking  over  some  figures  this  morning  which  I  had  before  me  and 
I  found  that  by  taking  a  schedule  of  all  but  one  of  our  plants  at  Joliet 
for  the  time  between  1886  and  1892,  inclusive,  wages  advanced  12  per 
cent  net,  while  the  price  of  the  product  declined  11  per  cent  net. 

I  have  personally  employed  labor  in  manufacturing  on  the  other  side 
for  nine  years,  and  on  this  side  for  fourteen  years.  I  have  in  my  em- 
ploy men  from  the  other  side  who  are  working  for  me  to-day.  I  have 
cross-examined  a  number  of  those  men  in  my  employ,  and  I  have  indis- 
putable evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  here,  the 
wages  earned,  and  the  chances  of  success  and  promotion,  as  compared 
with  what  they  can  get  abroad.  If  our  nites  of  wages  are  not  main- 
tained by  a  protective  tariff  we  will  hh  compelled  to  get  labor  on  a  par 
with  the  foreign  labor.  I  will  go  farther  and  emphasize  that.  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  so  long  as  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  finished 
steel,  is  not  developed  in  this  country  at  the  same  point  where  the  Lord 
has  put  the  material  together — 1  might  say  right  under  your  hat — we 
could  not  produce  it,  if  labor  were  willing  to  give  its  work  for  nothing, 
while  we  were  compelled  to  compete  with  the  foreign  goods. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  written  argument  Mr.  Stirling  read  an  ex- 
tract from  an  address  delivered  by  hiui  in  Februaiy,  1888,.  at  the  first 
annual  banquet  of  the  Business  Men's  Association  in  Joliet,  111.,  in 
which  he  said : 

It  18  no  secret  nor  any  cause  of  shame  tbat  iron  and  steel  niannfactnrers  in  the 
United  States  absolutely  can  not  compete,  on  even  terms,  with  the  mannfactnrers 
in  England  or  Europe;  it  wonld  be  difllcnlt  to  find  there  a  locality  where  iron  ore 
and  coal  are  100  miles  apart,  while  Providence  has  so  ordered  the  distribution  of  the 
raw  materials  in  this  conntry  that  we  are  compelled  to  transport  them  distances 
unheard  of  abroad. 

I  think  yon  will  be  surprised  when  I  state  that  it  required  the  consumption  of  4f 
tons  of  raw  material  at  the  works  of  my  company  (and  they  are  as  well  located 
as  any)  iii  l^m  in  the  manufacture  of  each  ton  of  rails ;  that  each  ton  of  raw  material 
was  moved  an  average  distance  of  412  miles,  at  an  average  freight  cost  of  $2.04  per 
ton ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  outlay  for  freight  on  materials  used  for  each  ton  of  rails 
mannfactnred  amounted  to  $9.63. 

Is  not  this  sufficient  answer  to  the  ftee- trader,  who  with  untiring  monotony  dins 
into  our  ears  the  statement  ''that  the  ocean  freight  on  the  finished  products  ought 
to  be,  and  is,  sufficient  protective  tariff.''  That  ocean  freight,  let  me  tell  you,  is 
hardly,  if  ever,  over  $3  per  ton,  and  more  frequently  from  $1  to  $2.  If  even  you  are 
prepared  to  reduce  the  wages  paid  to  all  the  workmen  in  the  country  eugaged  in 
manufactures  and  transportation  to  the  level  of  the  wages  paid  abroad,  you  can  not 
then  overcome  the  difference  existing  through  the  enormous  distances  to  be  traversed 
in  the  States. 

I  qnote  a  reliable  authority  when  I  say  that  a  comparative  statement  of  the  wages 
paid  to  the  employes  on  fifteen  trunk  lines  in  the  States  during  the  year  18S0,  exclud- 
ing general  officers  and  clerks,  showed  the  average  to  be  more  than  double  the  rates 
paid  tlie  same  class  of  labor  in  Continental  Europe. 
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My  father  was  a  railroad  president  for  twenty-five  years,  and  1 
from  the  railroads  in  Great  Britain  the  wages  p^id  by  them  and 
pared  them  with  the  trunk  lines  running  into  Chicago  and  a  varic 
other  wages.    I  found  that  it  was  two  to  five  times  the  wages 
abroad.    Add  that  to  the  distance  which  you  have  to  bring  the  g< 
and  you  have  a  hopeless  mountain  to  climb.    Let  me  emphasize 
still  further:  A  few  years  ago  I  was  at  the  works  of  the  Charles  C 
bell  Company  at  Sheffield.    Since  that  time  that  plant  has 
removed  bodily  from  Sheffield  down  the  seacoast  to  Cumberlan 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  haul  of  the  material  back  and  forth.    ' 
moved  down  to  the  seaboard  to  get  rid  of  the  small  difference  ii 
haul. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  our  paying  dividends  on  wal 
stock.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  water  in  our  works  in  any  sha] 
form.  Instead  of  the  capital  being  more  it  is  less  by  some  millio 
dollars  than  it  was  when  we  started.  One  of  our  companies  has  i 
once;  one  has  failed  twice.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  sunk  ii 
ting  to  where  we  are  to-day. 

Mr.  BBEGKiKBiDaE.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company! 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  BBECKiNBiDaE.  You  spoke  of  it  being  imx)olitic  to  cheape 
cost  of  raw  material,  and  that  if  the  raw  material  were  put  on  the  frc 
our  whole  tariff  system  would  go  by  the  board.  Why  do  you  i 
that  if  the  raw  material  were  placed  on  the  free  list  it  would  de 
our  protective  system! 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  is  a  question  of  what  raw  material  is.    If 
manufacturing  pig-iron,  spiegel  iron  is  my  raw  material. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  we  make  ore  free,  and  raw  material  of 
character,  why  should  we  not  make  everything  else  free! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Why  should  you  select  ore  any  more  than  you  si 
select  some  other  raw  material  that  is  used! 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Explain  upon  what  idea  you  think  that 
should  put  raw  material  on  the  free  list  it  wou)d  lead  to  the  destru 
of  the  tariff  system. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  go  on  this  ground,  that  I  call  myself  a  consi 
I)rotectioni8t  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  want  your  reason  for  that.  Upon  what  gi 
do  you  justify  protection  in  the  first  place! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  believe  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  < 
industries.  I  believe  it  is  best  for  the  interest  of  the  farmers  anc 
for  everybody.  I  believe  that  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicag 
Joliet  raising  products  of  all  kinds  that  are  consumed  by  the  thoui 
of  people  who  are  employed  is  more  valuable  and  worth  more  m 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Suppose  your  raw  material,  which  is  la 
composed  of  iron  ore,  is  put  on  the  free  list,  does  that  necessarilji 
your  production  of  steel  rails! 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  will  injure  railroads  that  are  to-day  carryin 
iron  ore.    With  free  ore  that  land  will  lose  its  ability  to  pay  as  i 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Explain  how  you  would  be  hurt  if  iron  ore 
put  on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  myself  clear. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Give  us  a  demonstration. 

Mr.  Stirling.  If  you  come  to  me  to-morrow  with  free  ore  it  wi 
jure  the  iron-ore  districts. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  will  it! 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  will  lower  the  price  and  close  all  the  mines. 
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Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  makes  yoii  believe  it  will?  By  what  kind 
of  reasoning  do  yoa  come  to  that  conclasionf 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  will  make  business  dull  until  the  mines  on  the 
lakes  and  railroads  have  cut  wages  down  to  practically  starvation 
rates.  They  could  not  live.  I  come  to  that  conclusion  from  investiga- 
tions made  from  time  to  time  as  to  foreign  prices  and  costs  in  this 
country.  If  railroads  pay  from  two  to  five  times  more  wages  here  than 
abroad 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  give  any  data  to  show  why  putting 
ore  on  the  free  list  would  destroy  the  ore  industry  in  your  section  of 
the  country  or  impair  the  production  of  steel  rails.  You  have  simply 
IS^iven  your  opinion.  I  am  trying  to  get  proof  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
join  you  in  that  opinion,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  give  you  proofs^  because  no 
man  can  prove  it  until  after  he  has  found  it  out. 

Mr.  Breckinrsdge.  You  have  given  us  nothing  to  prove  this. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  have  not  tabulated  it  in  shape  to  be  of  value. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  you  establish  a  plant,  do  you  make 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  transportation,  do  you  predicate  your  action 
upon  the  investigations  of  wages  paid  railroad  and  steamboat  employes, 
or  do  yon  predicate  it  upon  the  rates  of  freight  which  you  can  get  guar- 
anteed) 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  natural  thing  to  do  would  be  to  ascertain,  if  I 
were  foot-loose  to-day  and  going  to  locate,  how  1  could  advantageously 
bring  my  raw  material  in. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  would  bci  with  reference  to  rates  of  freight 
with  transportation  companies  t 

Mr.  Stirling.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  yon  not  consider  the  rates  of  protection  here 
and  abroad  an  embargo  upon  consumption  here? 

Mr.  Sterling.  It  works  the  other  way.  The  higher  the  rate  of  duty 
and  the  more  protected  an  industry  is  the  more  capital  goes  into  it. 
Therefore  the  lower  the  price  the  greater  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  leave  out  the  last  condition.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  rato  of  duty  would  not  be  felt  by  manufacturers. 
Would  it  not  be  hurtful  and  be  an  embargo  upon  consumption  in  this 
eoantryf 

Mr.  Stirling.  If  the  manufacturers  combine  and  keep  the  price  up, 
plus  the  duty,  and  limit  consumption,  yes;  but  I  would  also  say  I 
never  knew  of  any  such  combination  that  was  successful.  It  does  not 
bold  long. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If,  from  any  cause,  whether  combination  or 
anything  else,  does  the  rate  not  exceed  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production! 

Mr.  Stirling.  That  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  same  question. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.    You  did  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  will  repeat  my  answer.  Temporarily  manufactur- 
ers can  maintain  that  fictitious  s^te  of  things  and  limit  consumption 
because  of  the  high  price;  but  history  shows  that  it  has  never  ulti- 
mately succeeded,  but  it  has  always  brought  retribution  with  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  consider  it  is  necessary  that  rates  should 
be  materially  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  say  it  ought  to  be  more  than  the  difference.  If 
you  want  to  keep  an  industry  alive  in  this  country  you  must  encourage 
it,  and  instead  of  making  it  timid  you  must  give  it  a  margin.  Take 
wire  rates.    We  were  two  or  three  years  hesitating  whether  we  would 
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go  into  it,  because  there  was  not  sufficient  margin.    We  have  gone 
it,  and  I  have  shown  you  what  we  have  done.    We  had  ourp]ant  n 
for  it,  and  had  a  meeting  of  our  board  of  directors,  and  there  was 
siderable  hesitation  before  we  concluded  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbibge.  You  want  a  considerable  difference  to  a 
that? 

Mr.  STiBLiNa.  I  want  a  reasonable  margin  above  the  cost. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  said  you  had  employed  labor  on  the  other  8id< 
well  as  here! 

Mr.  STiELiNa.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  did  not  state  what  was  the  comparative  diffen 
in  price  between  the  other  side  and  this  side. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  wa«  not  in  the  same  industry  over  there;  bu 
begin  with,  I  will  say  that  the  pay  of  clerks,  cashiers,  and  mariag 
mechanics,  foremen,  and  men  of  that  kind — I  can  not  give  the  fig 
specitically — but  I  am  paying  vastly  more  than  I  have  ever  i)aid 
know  that  the  pay  of  chemists,  stenographers,  puddlers,  and  every  1 
of  mechanic  is  very  much  better  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  state  what  the  difference  is! 

Mr.  STiELiNa.  It  is  three  or  four  times  as  much  here.    I  will  sta 
case  in  point:  A  young  fellow  came  to  Chicago  only  a  few  years 
who  was  abroad  a  professor  and  analytical  chemist.    I  found  him  w 
ing  in  a  music  house,  and  employed  him  as  a  junior  at  the  outset, 
a  junior  he  got  more  than  he  was  paid  abroad. 

Mr.  Gear.  In  a  nonprotected  industry! 

Mr.  Stirling.  That  was  in  the  steel  trade. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  is  protected  by  the  general  wages  and  the  locat 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  you  say  the  difference  between  the  wages  is  tl 
or  four  or  five  times  as  great,  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  ( 
parative  effectiveness  of  labor! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir.  Take  this  case:  he  does  not  do  any  n 
work  than  he  did  abroad;  his  effectiveness  is  no  greater  and  no  ] 
The  rate  paid  per  ton,  or  per  day,  or  per  hour,  to  the  men  is,  as  1 6 
vastly  in  excess  of  the  rate  paid  over  there,  I  am  willing  to  gi 
that  a  man  here  will  do  more  work,  and  that  he  gets  more  money. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  you  have  ascertained  by  cross-examining  those 
had  worked  and  who  knew  what  the  rates  were! 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  During  the  early  part  of  your  remarks,  did 
submit  any  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  arti 
made  in  this  country  and  abroad! 

Mr.  Stirling.  N(>,  sir.    I  have  not  the  data,  but  I  could  get  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Therefore  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  m 
your  industry  actually  needs! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  can  remember  when  it  was  thought  to  be  bf 
ruptcy  to  sell  steel  rails  at  £4.  They  are  selling  now  for  £3  12«. 
The  protection  that  I  want  is  the  protection  that  will  give  me  a  li\ 
price,  and  which  will  enable  me  to  pay  wages  and  give  the  margin 
which  capital  is  entitled  to  have  below  the  least  possible  figure  that 
foreigner  can  run  on, 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  you  submitted  the  cost  of  production 
the  Approximate  of  what  your  industry  really  needs! 

Mr.  Stirling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  you  going  to  submit  that  to  us! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  production  of  my  comp 
would  be  a  fair  basis  for  the  action  of  this  entire  country.    There  i 
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difference  between  the  cost  in  the  product  of  my  own  mills.  Five  years 
ago  I  had  a  small  billet  mill  in  this  country,  at  Joliet,  and  in  tlie  year 
1892  the  whole  total  outcome  of  the  manufacture  of  that  plant  at  Joliet 
by  OUT  company,  after  taxes,  maintenance,  and  regular  repairs  were 
done,  showed  no  profit,  with  about  $1,000,000  capital.  We  did  not  earn 
or  declare  any  dividend.  I  will  have  to  spend  $12,000  to  have  tliat 
plant  pat  in  repair,  and  I  have  not  tnriied  a  wheel  tbis  year.  The 
money  I  have  in  it  is  going  to  be  idle,  adding  that  much  to  my  fixed 
charges.    How  am  I  going  to  get  it  back  again? 

Mr.  BBEGKHiRiDGE.  When  you  endeavor  to  influence  capital  to  go 
into  your  business,  do  you  not  submit  to  capitalists  an  estimate  of  what 
you  expect  to  make! 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  only  way  I  can  get  capital  to  assist  me  is  by 
patting  on  a  mortgage  and  guaranteeing  it  a  certain  rate  of  interest. 
They  do  not  want  to  subscribe  capital.  The  capital  1  have  got  intbat 
plant  is  not  worth  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  BbeckinbiixtS.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  STiBLiKa.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  that  every  month.  Itdoes  not  matter, 
however,  what  one  month's  cost  may  be. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbedge.  It  is  necessary  for  the  committee,  having  to  dis- 
charge as  important  functions  as  we  have,  to  have  a  good  idea  of  the 
average  cost  of  production  in  these  industries  in  this  country,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  where  to  trace  it. 

Mr.  Btibling.  I  will  say  that  individually  for  my  company  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  call  for  a  change  in  the  tariff  as  it  now  exists.  1 
think  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  change  it.  If  the  committee  has 
made  up  its  mind  that  there  must  be  a  change,  I  tbink  that  our  manu- 
facturers will  be  ready  to  give  them  any  data  which  they  can. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  That  is  what  1  am  trying  to  get. 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  it  now. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidgb.  Are  you  willing  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  as  one  individual,  or  for  the  entire  trade! 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidgb.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  go  into  a  combine,  I  want 
the  information. 

Mr.  Stiblikg.  1  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidgb.  Tou  want  this  rate  maintained,  but  you  do  not 
submit  proof  that  it  should  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  have  always,  so  far,  tried  in  any  statement  I  have 
ever  made  to  any  committee,  in  any  shape  or  form,  to  make  no  state- 
ment that  I  could  not  substantiate.  I  have  always  tried  to  give  figures 
that  I  could  stand  on.  Therefore,  I  would  not  hastily  give  an  answer 
to  that  question.  I  think  that  when  the  time  comes  that  this  committee 
requires  information  of  that  character  we  will  be  willing  to  submit 
figures. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  If  you  can  submit  that  kind  of  data,  I  would 
like  to  receive  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Stibling.  Bear  this  in  mind,  that  the  question  is  so  peculiar, 
and  there  are  so  many  factors  in  it  that  answers  do  not  occur  to  me, 
and  probably  in  the  multiplicity  of  details  would  not  occur  to  you.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  today  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast  under  the  present 
duty.  I  think  the  Eastern  manufacturers  have  hard  work  to  get  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  steel  came  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in.  1890.  If  you  bring  the  English  rail  from  the  seaboard 
and  ship  it  to  Chicago,  the  present  duty  is  sufficient;  but  if  you  expect 
to  reach  the  Pacific  coast  and  meet  competition,  a  greater  rate  is  neces- 
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sary.    The  cost  of  production  in  my  mill  does  not  give  yon  a  compreh 
sive  review  of  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  But  do  you  believe  that  we  ought  to  lay  ra 
of  duty  that  would  bind  the  whole  country  to  the  American  maimi 
turers,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  transportation! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Practically,  yea. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Would  that  enable  you  to  charge  a  rate  h 
enough  to  make  up  the  diflference  in  proximity  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  If  you  have  iron  ore  in  Texas,  and  in  the  State 
Washington,  you  have  resources  of  this  country  which  are  constai 
changing. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  ore! 

Mr.  Stirling.  From  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost,  delivered  at  your  milLs? 

Mr.  Stirling.  This  year  I  8ux)pose  it  will  be  somewhere  about  $ 
$4.75. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Bessemer  orel 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  coke! 

Mr.  Stirling.  We  get  our  coal  from  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
coke  from  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  Bo  you  use  anthracite! 

Mr.  Stirling.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  coal  cost  delivered  at  your  mil 

Mr.  Stirling.  From  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

The  Chairman,  What  does  your  coke  cost! 

Mr.  Stirling.  About  $4.25. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  limestone! 

Mr.  Stirling.  From  Logansport,  Iiid.  . 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  cost! 

Mr.  Stirling.  $1.25. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  rates  the  chief  cost  of  assembling 
materials! 

Mr.  Stirling.  That  is  the  price  of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Transportation  and  cost  of  product! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  am  speaking  roughly.  I  did  not  know  that  I 
going  to  be  asked  about  these  details,  and  I  may  not  have  then 
curate. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  iron  ore  were  put  upon  the  free 
would  that  afiect  you  in  any  way! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Mr.  Breckinridge  has  been  questioning  nie  an 
says  I  do  not  prove  anything.  I  do  not  profess  to  prove  anythinj 
must  theorize  as  well  as  any  one  else. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  it  have  if  we  put  iron  ore  oi 
free  list! 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  would  give  me  iron  ore  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Your  iron  ore  could  be  had  at  Chicago  cheaper 
you  get  it  from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan! 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  would  be  cheaper  in  this  way;  but  the  mine 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  would  have  to  work  for  less  money, 
men  on  the  railroads  would  have  to  work  for  less  money;  the  ca 
wo^ld  have  to  be  content  with  less  money,  and  the  capital  inv( 
would  have  to  do  without  dividends. 

The  Chairman.  If  foreign  ore  could  not  be  delivered  at  your  v 
cheaper  than  the  ore  from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  how  would 
affect  the  wages  of  miners  ! 
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Mr.  STTRLiNa.  The  foreign  ore  would  get  to  tide  water  and  the  lake, 
and  woaid  probably  meet  us  at  Pittsburg.  The  Lake  Superior  mines 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  consumption  of  Illinois  and  Ohio,  and 
that  would  cut  the  business  in  half. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  your  Eastern  competitors  would  get 
ore  cheaper  than  you  would  f 

Mr.  Stibling.  No,  sir.  The  foreign  ore  would  come  into  this  country 
and  be  moved  from  the  seaboard  west,  and  would  meet  the  iN'orthern 
ore  at  a  certain  x>oint,  probably  Pittsburg.  The  foreign  ore  would  com- 
pel the  native  ore  to  come  down  in  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  be  shut  out  from  all  comx)etition  where 
the  two  ores  meetf 

Mr.  Stirling.  No 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  there  be  a  fluctuation  f 

Mr.  Stirling.  My  anticipation  is  that  the  use  of  foreign  and  native 
ores  would  bring  down  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  costs  more  to  put  down  a 
ton  of  ore  here! 

Mr.  Stirling.  1  do  not  know  absolutely,  from  personal  knowledge, 
but  I  have  circumstantial  evidence  that  that  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  was  an  American  demand  for  foreign 
ore.    Would  not  that  raise  the  price  of  foreign  ore  at  once! 

Mr.  Stirling.  If  there  was  no  impairment  of  the  demand,  probably 
yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  make  any  reduction  felt  in  this  coun- 
try there  would  have  to  be  a  substantial  demand  for  foreign  ore,  would 
there  not? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  think  we  would  have  to  import  as  much  as  1,000,000 
tons  of  ore  to  the  seaboard.    I  do  not  carry  the  figures  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  the  price  of  ore  was  highest? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  think  that  occurred  in  a  year  when  the  production 
in  this  country  was  hardly  up  to  the  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  raw  material  were 
put  upon  the  free  list  it  would  destroy  the  whole  system  of  protection? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  say  that,  based  upon  my  definition  of  what  raw 
material  is. 

^  The  Chairman.  You  employ  about  9,600  men,  and  your  pay  roll  was 
six  and  a  half  million  dollars  last  year.  How  much  is  that  per  man — 
between  $600  and  $700,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  is  not  far  from  $700. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  average  you  include  not  only  the  workmen 
but  the  clerks,  superintendents,  and  that  kind  of  labor,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Stirling.  We  include  the  office  force  at  the  mills,  the  actual 
superintendents  at  the  mill;  but  we  do  not  include  the  city-office  force, 
the  president  and  salaried  men. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  rate  of  wages  more  than  the  rate  of  wages 
which  prevails  in  this  country  in^  the  manufactures  involving  arts  and 
trades  where  there  is  no  foreign  competition? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  very  much  higher  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  railroad  employes  in  this  country.  There  is  no  foreign 
competition  there,  is  there? 

Mr.  Kbed.  They  are  in  the  same  situation  as  if  they  had  a  prohibi- 
tory tariff. 

Mr.  Stirling.  Their  employes  make  their  wages  from  the  product  of 
the  mines  to-day. 

TH ^20 
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The  Chairman.  The  only  prohibitive  tariff  which  they  have  is  tl 
rate  on  foreign  toim9>ge  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Stirling.  Let  me  state  tliat  the  tonnage  from  our  mills  for  tl 
first  year  was  $4.67  per  day;  for  the  next  year,  it  was  $6.26  per  da; 
thenext  year  it  was  $6.97;  the  next  year  it  was  $7.78;  and  thene 
year  it  was  $8.18  per  day. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  it  a  question  of  the  daily  wages  of  labor,  or  is 
the  question  of  the  cost  of  putting  the  product  in  the  marketT 

Mr.  Stirling.  They  go  together.^ 

The  Chairman.  Each  is  an  element;  but  is  not  the  last  the  prin 
pal  onef 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  last  is  made  up  of  the  first. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  rather  dwelling  upon  the  flr 
as  if  that  were  the  only  element  involved. 

Mr.  Stirling.  When  1  say  labor  cost  is  80  per  ceut  of  the  whole, 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  greater  fiictor. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  80  per  cent  of  the  whole,  if  you  go  back  to  t 
ore! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  count  everything  as  labor  cost  except  n 
altyf 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  count  eveiy thing  except  taxes,  insurance,  and  r< 
alty.    They  are  not  labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  a  Gove 
ment  publication,  the  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  steel  rails  is  put  do 
at  about  $24.80. 

Mr.  Stirling.  My  experience  with  figures  that  I  have  seen  pi 
lished  by  Labor  Bureaus  are  perfectly  wild  statements. 

The  Chairman.  This  report  of  the  Government  is  a  very  exhaust 
inquiry  into  the  cost-  generally  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  and  E 
laud,  and  the  entire  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  \ 
put  down  at  $24.80. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  never  in  my  life  Was  able  to  make  rails  for  any  si 
price.    I  have  never  done  it,  and  I  have  no  prosi)ect  of  ever  doing 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  make  rails  as  cheap  as  any  other  ] 
ducerf 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  the  product  of  the  country  do  ; 
make? 

Mr.  Stirling.  If  I  could  run  on  full  time  I  think  I  could  m 
product  enough  to  supply  nearly  all  the  country  wants  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  companies  are  engaged  in  making  s 
rails  in  this  countiy! 

Mr.  Stirling.  There  are  eight  or  ten. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  agreement  as  to  the  quantity  you  m 
each  year! 

Mr.  Stirling.  There  is  no  agreen^nt  in  any  shape  or  form  i 
limits  the  product  or  fixes  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  There  ir  no  agreement  as  to  the  dis^)osition  of 
product  of  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  There  is  an  agreement  among  manufacturers,  bi 
in  no  shape  or  form  limits  the  product  of  steel  rails. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  agreement,  then? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  stat^  that  here. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  divide  the  territory  or  the  mai-ket  am 
yourselves? 
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Mr.  Stibling.  The  agreement  between  oarselves  does  not  in  any- 
way impair  the  customer  in  any  shape  or  form.  A  man  can  get  all  the 
rails  he  wants  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbldge.  Can  he  buy  from  anybody  he  wants  tot 

Mr.  Stirling.  He  can  buy  from  anybody. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Is  there  no  correspondence  between  you? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  am  not  aware  what  other  mills  sell  for.  If  a  man 
wants  to  buy  at  Sparrow's  Point  I  can  not  prevent  him. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  There  is  no  division  of  territory! 

Mr.  Stibling.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  agreement? 

Mr;  Stibling.  I  said  1  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  explain  our 
business,  and  you  are  asking  in  detail  the  same  questions  which  the 
chaimian  asked. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  are  expecting  your  business  to  be  protected 
at  the  cost  of  the  people,  and  you  are  not  willing  to  let  the  people  know 
what  your  cost  is. 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  have  gone  on  record  as  saying  that  the  product  is 
not  limited,  nor  the  price  monopolized  or  limited. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  declined  to  answer  the  chairman's  question, 
however. 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  Have  you  any  foreign  market  for  your  product? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  You  do  not  transport  goods  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Stibling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  Do  not  some  steel  rails  go  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Did  not  some  American  steel  rails  go  to  Mexico  last 
year? 

Mr.  Stibling.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  say  the  cost  is  $12  for  a  little  over  the  third  of 
the  cost  of  production  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Stibling.  The  selling  price  in  England  is  £3  12«.  and  dd. 

Mr.  Tajsney.  And  the  duty  is  $13.44^  and  you  say  it  costs  about 
$12  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Stibling.  It  is  about  $18  or  $19. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  That  includes  labor,  material,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Stibling.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  As  a  rule,  when  an  article  of  common  necessity  be- 
comes cheax)ened,  its  consumption  increases,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  make  steel  rails  cheap,  would  there  not  be 
more  railroads  built? 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  do  not  think  so,  under  present  conditions.  I  think 
the  country  has  all  the  trunk  lines  it  will  need  iov  sometime  to  come. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  not^a  great  many  lines  of  projected  rail- 
roads in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Stibling.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

The  CHAIBMAN;  YouT  idea  is  that  we  have  all  the  railroads  we  need  ? 

Mr.  Stibling.  For  the  immediate  presi*nt  I  think  the  country  is 
well  supplied,  unfortunately;  I  wish  it  were  otherwise. 

The  Chaibman.  If  steel  rails  were  cheaper  in  this  country  wotdd  it 
not  stimulate  railroad  building? 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  The  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  railroad  building  to 
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the  ainonTit  of  $5  per  ton  on  rails  iier  mile  would  amount  to  perhs 
$500  per  mile  less. 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  did  import  steel  rails,  in  what  would  we  t 
for  them! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  suppose  we  would  pay  for  them  with  the  additioi 
wheat  which  would  be  raised  by  my  men,  because  they  would  have 
go  to  raising  wheat.  Whether  that  would  make  a  better  price  to  i 
wheat-raisers  I  do  not  know.  The  men  in  the  mining  regions  to-c 
have  gone  from  the  farms,  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  it  would 
better  to  hire  somebody  else  to  do  your  work  than  to  do  it  yourselfl 

Mr.  Stirling.  1  am  a  Scotchman,  and  the  Scotch  are  a  little  sL 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  quite  catch  on  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  do  anything  for  yourself  that  you  < 
hire  done  cheaper! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  should  think  it  probable. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  take  care  of  your  horses  because ; 
can  hire  somebody  cheaper! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  take  care  of  my  horses;  but  what  does  t 
prove! 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  can  make  more  by  raising  wheat  or  cott 
and  paying  for  the  steel  rails  with  the  wheat  and  cotton  than  he 
by  making  the  steel  rails,  it  would  be  good  business  for  him  to  d( 
would  it  not! 

Mr.  Stirlng.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  the  price  of  that  cotton  is  mad( 
Liverpool,  and  is  fixed  by  the  price  in  India,  I  do  not  see  where 
farmer  would  be  benefited. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  the  price  it  get 
Liverpool! 

Mr,  Stirlincj.  Y''es,  sir;  the  price  in  England  or  in  Russia.  As 
myself,  I  prefer  not  to  take  that  class  of  competition. 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  more  wheat  that  would  be  raised  by  yoiu:  men 
lower  would  be  the  price  in  Liverpool ! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  K£EI).  When  you  set  your  men  to  raising  wheat  there  woulc 
more  wheat  raised  and  put  upon  the  market! 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  would  multiply  the  production  of  wheat,  whei 
they  are  now  consumers  of  wheat.  The  laboring  men  are  living 
their  wages. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  predicament  of  the  cotton  and  wl 
planter. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  think  you  need  worry  about  that.  We  h 
90  per  cent  of  our  agricultural  products  consumed  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  consume  90  per  cent  of  our  wl 
in  this  country! 

Mr.  Stirling.  1  do  not  know  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  consume  90  per  cent  of  the  cotton  raisec 
this  country! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  can  not  tell.  We  consume  90  per  cent  of  wheat 
cording  to  the  Government  reports. 

The  Chairman.  Are  wages  in  the  trades  and  arts,  which  ex: 
goods  such  as  cotton  mill  machinery,  sewing  machines,  locomoti 
furniture,  and  things  of  that  kind,  as  high  as  in  your  line  of  pro* 
tion! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  really  do  not  know. 
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The  Chaibman.  Do  yon  think  it  is  the  protected  industries  that  keep 
up  the  rate  o£  wages  in  this  country,  or  is  it  the  other  industries  that 
maintain  the  rate  of  wagesf 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  in  all  the  rates  of  wages 
in  the  miscellaneous  trades  of  the  country  to  answer  that.  That  is  the 
case  in  my  own  industry,  I  am  firmly  convinced. 

Mr.  TuKTTBB.  You  say  that  on  an  average  the  labor  element  in  a  ton 
of  steel  rails  amounts  to  about  80  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  costt 

Mr.  STiRLiNa.  The  direct  and  indirect  labor. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Ton  said  that  on  this  side  it  is  two  to  five  times  as  great 
as  on  the  other  side.  What  wotdd  be  the  percentage  of  labor  in  a  ton 
of  the  steel  rails  made  in  England! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  really  do  not  know, 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  it  be  one  half,  or  one-fifth,  or  what  amount 
would  it  be  according  to  the  ratio  you  have  given  f 

Mr.  Stirling,  I  tio  not  know.  I  would  have  to  analyze  that  pretty 
carefully. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  we  pay  twice  as  much  or  five  times  as  much  as  on 
the  other  side? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  would  say  one  and  a  half  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  you  not  6tate  just  now  that  the  labor  cost  here 
was  two  to  five  times  as  great  as  in  England? 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  labor  cost,  as  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it, 
is  two  to  five  times  as  much  on  this  side  as  in  England.  I  state  that 
as  a  result  of  an  investigation  made  years  ago. 

Mr.  Turner.  At  this  time,  under  existing  conditions,  what  would 
be  the  relative  cost  of  steel  rails  as  to  the  element  of  labor  between  the 
two  countries? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  have  made  no  investigation  for  several  years,  so  I 
can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  To  say  that  it  is  two  to  five  times  as  great  in  this 
country  makes  a  pretty  wide  margin.  Who  pays  for  the  added  price 
of  steel  rails  in  this  country?  Is  it  the  foreign  inanufacturer,  if  im- 
ix>rted,  or  the  railroads  that  buy  as  consumers? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  don't  see  that  the  foreigner  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  cost,  as  no  importations  come  in.  As  to  tin-plates,  1  can 
state  that  the  foreigner  is  paying  for  them.  The  price  has  never  gone 
up  in  proportion  to  the  duty. 

Mr.  Turner.  On  the  question  of  steel  rails,  you  have  such  a  com- 
plete domination  of  the  market  as  to  exclude  the  foreigner  altogether? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Mr.  Swank  could  tell  more  about  that  than  I  could. 
I  know  very  little,  if  anything,  about  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Wharton  and  others  that 
very  little  steel  rails  are  imported.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
put  a  duty  at  a  rate  that  would  keep  them  out  and  prevent  the  market 
coming  down  to  a  fair  price? 

Mr.  Stirling.  The  American  consumer  is  satisfied  with  the  price. 
The  railroad  people  have  told  me  so — that  they  are  entirely  satisfied, 
All  the  railroads  ask  is  that  the  price  should  be  stable.  They  do  not 
want  fluctuations  up  and  down.  The  railroads  are  not  asking  this,  for 
their  traffic  comes  largely  from  the  steel  rail  industry.  If  you  will  take 
the  railroad  statistics  and  look  into  them,  you  will  find  that  their  busi- 
ness in  1888  in  ore,  coal,  steel,  iron,  limestone,  and  coke  exceeded  their 
business  in  agricultural  products  vastly. 

Mr.  Turner.  By t  you  forget  that  a  great  many  of  the  railroads  have 
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not  that  same  relation  to  that  traffic.    They  have  to  depend  upon 
agricultural  communities. 

Mr.  Stibling.  You  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  tl 
are  engaged  in  fliat. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railroads  are  content  i 
the  prices  you  charge? 

Mr.  Stibling.  [  have  been  bo  informed  by  the  presidents  of  s 
of  the  leading  tnink  lincB. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  Would  they  not  be  glad  to  get  them  at  $18  instea 
$28 1 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  could  not  state  as  to  that. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  think  that  must  be  wrong  about  the  railroads  ha 
no  souls.    If  tiiat  is  tine,  I  think  they  are  very  liberal. 

Mr.  Stibling.  1  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for  my  informatic 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  spoke  of  90  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  prod 
of  this  country  being  consumed  here.    It  was  98  per  cent  in  18G0. 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Don't  you  know  that  the  percentage  of  exx)ortatioi 
agricultural  products  is  increasing,  and  has  beeu  increasing  ever  t 
1860 1 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  was  not  aware  of  it;  Even  if  what  you  say  i 
it  is  easily  explained. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  would  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
giving  the  home  market  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Stibling.  We  commenced  to  manufacture  steel  rails  some^ii 
about  1867.  The  growth  of  the  trunk  lines  has  been  enormous  i 
the  introduction  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  were  giving  the  statement  as  showing  that  si 
large  proportion  of  agricultural  products  were  consumed  at  home; 
what  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  fivct  that  98  per  cent  o 
agricultural  products  were  consumed  under  a  low  tarifl^  and 
90  per  cent  are  consumed  under  a  high  tariff. 

Mr.  Stibling.  What  was  98  per  cent  then  compared  with  9i 
cent  nowt 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  ag] 
tural  products  are  increasing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Stibling.  We  are  eating  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  si)eak  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  tonnage 
What  proportion  of  the  9,500  men  which  you  employ  are  tonnage  : 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  could  not  answer  that  off-hand. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  is  only  a  small  proportion. 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  wouldn't  like  to  make  a  guess. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  have  men  employed  by  the  day,  I  supposef 

Mr.  Stibling.  Yes,  sir ;  lots  of  them. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  do  you  pay  them! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Fifteen  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Bynum.  How  many  hours  do  they  workt 

Mr.  Stibling.  Ten  or  12  if  they  want  to — at  least  before  this  d< 
sion. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  time  since  the  depre 
1  suppose  that  not  more  than  half  your  men  are  working  at  tba 
of  wages  t 

Mr.  Stibling.  Certainly  not;  but  that  is  the  common  rate  of  v 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  not  that  so  in  most  of  the  iron  industries  t 

Mr.  Stibling.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  ^ 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  it  not  so  in  Homestead  t 
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Mr.  STiBLnca.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  yoa,  or  have  yon  misnnder- 
staud  me.  Common  labor  is  15  cents  an  hour.  For^en  get  $2.10  a 
day  at  Chicago.  Mechanics  get  another  rate,  and  there  are  other  men 
who  are  not  common  laborers  or  tonnage  men. 

Mr.  Bttyum.  The  tonnage  men  are  the  highest  paid  labor  you  have? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  were  steel  rails  worth  in  1886 1 

Mr.  STiBLiNa.  I  can  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  were  in  business  then? 

Mr.  STiBLiNa.  Yes,  I  have  been  in  business  ever  since  1879,  but  I  do 
not  carry  those  figures  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Bynum.  In  1886  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for 
steel  rails  on  account  of  the  increased  railroad  construction,  amounting 
to  12,000  miles.  The  price  in  1885  ran  up  from  $27  to  $39  in  1886.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Bynum.  In  what  year  was  it  that  they  went  up? 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  know  the  Joliet  Steel  Company  lost  money  in  steel 
rails  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  in  1886  the  price  of  steel  rails 
went  up  from  $27  to  $39  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  do  not  remember;  there  was  an  advance. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  not  remember  that  there  was  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  steel  rails  of  about  $12  a  ton?  What  was  the  cause  of  that 
advance? 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  presume  it  was  on  account  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  Bynu^i.  When  they  were  selling  rails  at  $27  a  ton,  they  were 
making  a  profit,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Stibling.  No,  sir;  Host  my  capital. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Then  it  would  have  been  wise  business  to  have  closed 
up? 

Mr.  Stibling.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  closed  up. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  tariff  at  that  time  was  about  $17  a  ton  on  rails. 

Mr.  Stibling.  It  may  have  been;  I  don't  know.  1  can  not  recollect 
these  figures. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Did  not  the  steel-rail  manufacturers  during  that  year, 
because  of  the  high  tariff  and  low  competition,  run  the  price  up  from 
$27  to  $40  a  ton? 

Mr.  Stibling.  If  I  had  those  facts  and  figures  beiore  me,  I  would 
be  very  willing  to  answer,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Being  in  the  business,  you  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  have  not  taxed  my  memory  with  those  things.  I  do 
not  keep  track  of  selling  prices  in  years  past.  I  have  enough  to  do  to 
keep  up  with  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bynxtm.  Yon  speak  of  importations  injuring  the  business  in  this 
oonntry.  Was  it  not  in  1880  or  1881  that  the  largest  importations  of 
pig  and  scrap  iron  were  made? 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  fancy  it  would  be,  but  at  the  same  time  that  was 
a  year  of  extraordinary  activity  all  over  the  world,  and  x>rice^  were 
abnormally  high.  Therefore  the  surplus  demand  had  to  be  supplied 
from  abroad  and  was  supplied.    It  was  high  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Have  you  examined  statistics  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion  as  to  whether  years  of  prosperity  are  not  usually  accompanied  by 
the  greatest  importations  and  export^tions? 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
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1027  The  Eookeet, 
Chicago^  October  ^,  1893 

Deab  Sir:  When  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  your  comn 
tee  and  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  as  related  to 
iron  and  steel  industries,  questions  were  put  to  me  which  I  could  o 
answer  approximately  from  memory.  Having  now  looked  up  the « 
tistics  that  I  compiled  early  in  1888,  and  which  I  had  in  mind  wl 
answering  the  questions  referred  to,  and  believing  that  it  will  intei 
you  and  the  members  of  your  committee  to  receive  specific  statemei 
I  beg  to  submit  the  following  figures,  which  are  taken  from  memorai 
and  letters  in  my  possession : 

Comparative  wages  paid  in  ComnelUviUe  coal  region,  Pennsylvaniaf  and  in  the  coal  n 
of  LanarkehirBf  Scotland,  Scotch  rates  being  reduced  to  American  currency;  % 
lS87-'88. 


Miners per  day 

Drivers do.. 

Blackamiths 


ConneUsville. 


$1.  d5  to  $2. 19 

1. 90        2. 20 

2.50 


Lanarksl 


fl.08to 


Comparative  wages  paid  in  United  States  and  Lanarkshire  coal  mines. 


Minern*  (paid  by  the  ton)  ayerage  earnings,  .per  day 

Engineers do. . 

Tnicknion.  timbermen,  roadmen,  etc . .  .* do . . 

Drivers 


Wilmington, 

111..  1S93 
(3-foot  vein.) 


$2.28 

2. 00  to  2. 5C 

1.80      2.25 

1.50 


Danville,  lU., 

1893 
(0-foot  vein). 


$2.12 

2. 50  to  3. 00 

2.00      2.50 

2.00 


Scotlai 
1888 


$i.ont 

.48 


I 


RAILBOAD  LABOR. 


LooomotlTe  engineers— 

Passenger per  month . . 

Freight do. . 

Switi'.binen do. . 

Section  foremen do.. 

Section  hands p<*r  day. . 

Blacksmiths p»'r  hour.. 

Boiler-makers -. per  day . . 

Helpers do. . 

Apprentices do. . 

Painters do . . 


Chicago. 


$146.00 

$36.00toi 

125.00 

32.00 

70.00 

22.06 

45. 00  to  $55. 00 

22.00 

1.10         1.25 

.00 

.274 

.10^ 

2.75 

.81 

1.35 

.58 

1.00 

.20 

2.25 

1.13 

Scotia 


Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans,  secretary  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institii 
his  book  on  "Railway  Problem,"  confirms  the  above  figures,  for  he 
that  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France  the  earnin 
the  different  grades  of  railroad  labor  vary  from  about  $14  to  $^ 
month,  a  great  majority  being  less  than  $20. 

Blast  fuma^  labor. 


Top  fillers 

Bottoin  fillers. 
Cinder  loaders 
Blast  engineer 
General  labor . 


CThicago. 


$2.40 
2.10 
1.88 
3.25 
1.68 


At  a  Cam- 
borland 
seaport 

(England). 


$1.13 
1.18 
0.85 
1.09 
0.77 


Newcastle 
(England). 


$1.71 

1.19 

1.00 

1.27 

$0.81  to  0.97 


Gln« 
(Scot 


$0.C 
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The  rates  named  above  refer  to  tlie  years  1887-^88.  Inquiry  shows 
that  the  rates  paid  for  railroad  labor  on  lines  running  into  Chicago  at 
the  present  time  do  not  vary  materially  from  the  rates  given  herein.  I 
am  not  informed  as  to  what  change  in  wages  may  have  been  made  abroad. 

In  steel  plants  I  have  the  figures  for  1888,  covering  a  converting  mill 
and  rail  mUl  at  Sheffield,  England.  The  comparative  rates  that  I  give 
are  based  ui)on  an  average  run  at  the  works  of  my  company  in  Chi- 
cago, in  1892.  The  English  rates  are  for  a  day  of  10  hours,  the  Chicago 
rates  are  mostly  for  a  day  of  8  hours. 

CONVEKTINQ  KILL. 


Ladlemen per  day.. 

Pi  tuien do. .. 

BuiiDers do  .. 

Iron  cupolas do. .. 

Iron  sioekerB do. . . 

Lococuotive  enjpneer do. .. 

Commoa  labor per  hour.. 

RAIL  MILL. 

Heaters per  day.. 

Helpers do... 

LeTermen .' do... 

Cold  straightenera do... 

Helpers do. .. 

GasKCT do. .. 

ImlierB do. .. 

Table  engineer .*. • do. .. 


Chicago. 

Sheffield. 

fC.88 

$2.43 

7.56 

1.04 

4.40 

1.46 

8.25 

2.91 

4.00 

1.46 

3.00 

L04 

.15 

.11 

fC.65 

$2.01 

4  48 

1.04 

5.58 

1.04 

5.10 

1.94 

3.40 

L21 

1.75 

L21 

4.38 

1.40 

3.25 

2.43 

Beferring.to  the  point  that  I  raised,  that  the  cost  of  transportation — 
owing  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  upon  our  railroads  and  lakes,  and 
owing  to  the  distances  from  which  the  raw  materials  have  to  be  brought 
together — raised  our  cost  and  necessitated  adequate  protection,  I  find 
that  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans  in  his  book  entitled  <'  Steel,  its  History,  Manufac- 
ture and  Uses"  shows  that  in  eight  different  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turing localities  In  Great  Britain,  at  which  live-sixths  of  all  the  iron 
and  steel  in  Oreat  Britain  are  manufactured,  the  approximate  cost  of 
conveying  the  raw  materials  required  for  making  one  ton  of  pig  iron 
varied  from  a  minimum  of  $1.22  to  a  maximum  of  $3.89  per  ton  of  Pia 
IBON  manufactured. 

In  onr  case  the  assembling  of  the  same  raw  materials  on  cars  in  our 
mill  yard  costs  us  not  less  than  $5.81  per  ton  of  pig  iron  amounting, 
as  yoa  will  see.  to  49  per  cent  more  than  the  highest  cost  in  Great 
Britain,  or  to  376  per  eent  more  than  the  lowest,  an  amount  that  I  be- 
lieve you  will  readily  admit  is  a  very  serious  factor  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
fiakcture. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  E.  Stirlino, 
First  Vice-President^  Illinois  Steel  Company. 
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IRON  AKD  STEBIi. 
Sebedole  C. 

STATEMEliT  OF  JOHN  LAMEERT,  VICE-PB78IDENT  OF  THE  CONSOLIDATED  fflEEL 

Am)  IBOH  COMPANY,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  been  listening  for  several  hours  to  a  M 
and  comi)l€te  statement  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  it  aeems  to 
me  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much  on  the  subject.  I  think  it  has 
been  very  fully  answered.  Indeed,  most  of  the  argument  that  I  had 
prepared  to  make  has  been  so  fuUy  covered  as  to  practically  leave  me 
without  a  speech. 

I  take  it,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  seriously  considering  the  question 
whether  there  is  too  much  protection  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  5 
whether  or  not  the  protection  that  is  now  on  that  industry  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  price  of  the  article;  and,  that  being  the  case, 
whether  or  not  the  present  protection  or  duty  can  not  be  reduced.    I 
wlU  take  up  but  a  few  moments  of  your  time  as  I  shall  speak  on  but 
one  subject.    I  shall  undertake  to  show  you  why  the  duty  does  not 
increase  the  price  of  the  article  but,  on  the  contrary,  decreases  it. 

To  do  that  I  will  take  you  back  to  1883.    Wire  rods  and  billets  are 
our  raw  material.    In  1883,  when  I  first  engaged  in  manufacturing 
barbed  wire,  we  imported  all  the  rods  from  abroad.    The  average  price 
paid  for  the  foreign  rod  in  New  York  was  $62  to  $65  per  ton.    The  coat 
of  that  rod  at  our  works  in  Joliet  was  about  $68  per  ton.    This  was  at  a 
time  when  we  imported  rods  from  a  free- trade  country.  The  wages  wbicli 
we  pay  to-day  are  the  same  that  we  paid  in  1883.    We  have  practically 
the  same  machinery  in  use  as  we  had  at  that  time.    After  a  duty  ol 
six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  was  put  on  the  wire  rods  immedlatei^ 
wire  rod  mills  were  built  in  this  country.    The  first  one,  I  think,  wa.! 
built  at  Johnstown;  the  next  one  was  at  Worcester,  Mass.;  thenex 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  then  one  at  Pittsburg;  then  at  Beaver  Falls;  tlie 
at  Briiddock,  and  then  at  Joliet.    With  -a  duty  of  six-teiiths  of  a  cent 
pound  on  wire  rods  in  1883,  the  price  of  the  domestic  rod  has  gradual! 
gone  down  until  to-day  we  can  get  the  same  rod  and  a  better  one 
home,  or  in  Joliet,  for  $30  a  ton,  compared  with  the  rod  in  1883,  wlii 
was  bought  abroad  at  $68.    I  submit  that  when  the  duty  of  six-tent 
of  a  cent  a  pound  was  placed  on  wire  rods  it  had  the  tendency  to  1 
crease  the  cost  of  wire  rods  rather  than  increase  it.    Suppose  the  d\ 
of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  had  not  been  placed  on  wire  rods,  vro^ 
we  not  be  paying  the  same  price  we  paid  in  18831 

In  1883  barbed  wire,  produced  from  a  foreign  rod,  was  selling  at  t 
10  cents  a  pound ;  it  is  selling  to  day,  made  from  domestic  nia>terial 
2 J  cents.  We  can  not  go  much  lower;  we  have  got  pretty  near  to 
bottom. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  raising  a  revenue,  then  you  must}   necess?: 
reduce  the  price  of  the  article  to  a  point  where  importation  ea  1 
made.     How  low  will  you  have  to  go!    You* would  ha^e   to   pi 
exactly  where  it  was  in  1883.    We  would  then  have  free  ra^w  matv  1 
closed  mills,  and  would  have  to  set  our  idle  working  men   to   ra 
wheat,  com,  and  oats,  as  they  did  years  ago  when  wheat  ^vas  l>f  1 
for* fuel  out  in  Nebraska.    If  you  want  to  keep  the  American  m 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  workmen,  why  share  it  witU  tlie  f< 
manufacturer!    Our  tariif  laws  at  present  are  so  nicely  adjuster 
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the  American  tnannfactnrer  has  complete  control  of  the  home  market, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  able  to  compete  in  all  countries  with  his  for- 
eign competitors. 

As  an  illustration,  I  will  say  that  we  can  import  rods,  get  a  rebate 
of  09  per  cent  of  the  duty,  and  put  our  product  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  We  would  prefer  to  have  our  home  market  and  let  the  for- 
eigners have  the  markets  of  the  world.  After  our  present  tariflf  law 
was  passed  we  had  a  fair  chance  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  may 
state  that  in  1883  wire  nails  were  sold  in  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  made 
from  a  foreign  rod,  at  10  cents  a  pound.  You  can  buy  them  to-day  for 
•1.90  a  keg. 

Mr.  Geab.  The  base  sizes  are  lower! 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  expect  the  base  size  would  be  $1.25, 

Mr.  Bynxjm.  The  duty  is  2  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Lambebj.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  youT 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  question. 
If  the  duty  has  reduced  the  cost  to  the  figures  named,  not  only  on  wire 
rods  but  on  nails,  and  the  wages  have  remained  a^  they  were,  what  is 
the  use  of  reducing  the  duty  t 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  harm  would  it  do  if  it  were  reduced  t 

Mr.  Lambert.  We  do  not  know.  At  the  present  time  the  manu- 
factories of  all  kinds  are  being  closed. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  am  taking  your  own  argument. 

Mr.  Lambert.  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  that.  One  way  of 
looking  at  it  is  this.  Is  it  the  intention  and  desire  to  divide  with  our 
foreign  comi>etitorf  I  say  that  so  long  as  protection  is  not  abused 
there  is  no  necessity  for  interfering  with  the  duties. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If  the  import  duty  is  now  already  higher  than  the 
cost  of  the  article*why  can  it  not  be  interfered  withH 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  a  question  of  nails,  which  are  4  centos  a  pound. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  was  asking  about  nails. 

Mr.  LA3CBEBT.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  nails  would  not 
be  imported,  if  the  duties  were  largely  decreased.  But  if  the  duty  cuts 
no  figure  in  the  cost,  what  is  the  necessity  of  reducing  itf 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  is  to  prevent  a  possible  abuse. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  have  shown  you  that  while  the  rate  is  4  cents  a 
pound  we  have  reduced  the  cost  of  wire  nails  down  to  $1.90. 

Mr.  MoMlllin.  The  cost  of  wire  nails  has  fallen  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  the  lowest  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  that  is  possibly  true, 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  not  know  it  isf 

Mr.  Lambert.  No. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Well,  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  duty  imposed  on 
wire  rods,  they  would  be  selling  as  high  t4>-day  in  the  United  States  as 
they  were  in  1883.  It  is  strange  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  so 
anxious  to  get  to  our  country  and  wants  us  to  reduce  the  duty  sufft- 
ciently  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  If  he  is  a  philanthropist  to-day  why 
was  he  not  so  in  18831  If  he  can  sell  them  to-day  he  certainly  could 
have  done  it  in  1883;  but  he  did  not 

Mr.  Bynum.  Thirty  dollars  now  will  buy  as  much  of  the  farmer's 
product  as  $68  would  buy  then.  The  general  reduction  in  prices *gbes 
band  in  hand  with  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  rods. 

Mr.  Lambert.  !Not  to  such  an  extent  as  that. 
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The  Chaitiman.  This  business  of  making  wire  nails  is  a  new  industry. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  about  about  tAvelve  or  fifteeu  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  new  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  i*  old  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  hand  industry  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Lambert.  No;  the  first  machines  used  in  this  iM)untry  for  mak- 
ing wire  nails  were  imported  from  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  machines 
since  18831 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  America  there  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  The  cheapening  of  the  price  of  wire  nails  has  been 
because  the  machines  have  improved,  perhaps! 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  industry  of  wire  nails  is  in  that  respect  the  same 
as  every  other  industry  in  this  cx)untry.  Just  as  soon  as  we  have  pro- 
tection on  them  to  give  a  fidr  return  to  capital  as  an  investment  just 
so  soon  brains  will  produce  machines  for  cheapening  the  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  introduce  the  machinery  it  displaces  labor, 
in  whose  name  you  ask  protection. 

Mr.  Lambert.  ]!To,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  produce  a  much  larger  amount  than  you 
did  ten  years  ago! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  men  or  boyst 

Mr.  Lambert.  Men  and  boys,  both.  I  would  like  to  answer  your  last 
question  before  you  get  too  far  away.  You  asked  the  question  whether 
we  did  not  displace  the  men  on  account  of  using  machinery.  That 
is  true.  Ten  years  ago  we  employed  76  men  in  making  wire  nails, 
whereas  to  day  we  employ  1,100. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy-five  men  can  make  more  nails  now  than  75 
men  could  ten  years  agof 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  because  you  have  improved  the  machinery  with 
which  they  work.    That  machinery  is  used  all  over  the  world  to-day, 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  used  more  in  the  United  States  than  abroad. 
The  farmers  get  theii-  material  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  farmer  expected  to  share  in  the  progress 
of  industries  If 

Ma.  Lambert.  He  does  share  in  them,  and  he  gets  his  full  share. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  out  with  the  proposition  that  a  tariff 
duty  decreased  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  made  that  statement.    I  said  in  our  line. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  operate  in  other  lines! 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  came  down  here  in  the  interest  of  wire  rods  and 
wire  nails. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  increased  duty  on  wool 
had  any  effect  on  the  price  of  wool! 

Mr.  Lambert.  As  the  wool  men  are  to  be  heard,  I  presume  they  will 
be  able  to  come  and  state  their  own  case  better  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  read  a  report  of  the  McKinley  bill  made 
by  Maj.  McKinley: 

We  do  not  believe  that  onr  people,  already  Biiffering  from  high  prices,  can  help 
being  satisfied  with  legislation  which  will  result  in  lower  prices. 

Do  you  suppose  that  anything  which  will  increase  the  duty  on  arti- 
cles will  lower  the  price  t 
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Mr.  Payne  (interposing).  Perhaps  it  would  be  edifying  if  you  read 
the  whole  report. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  is  very  clear  so  far  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  I  can  answer  the  question  without  hearing  any 
more  of  it.  No  matter  what  the  intention  was  the  fact  remains  that 
it  did  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  the  theory  of  this  tariff  question. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  the  duties  increase  the  price,  and  sometimes  it  is 
said  they  decrease  the  price.  Your  peculiar  position  is  that  it  lowers 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  which  I  am  very  glad  to  hear. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  does  in  our  article. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then,  why  do  you  want  to  maintain  the  protection  f 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  it  has  reduced  the  price  of  the  article,  then  what 
is  the  use  of  repealing  itt 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If,  as  you  claim,  the  increased  duty  decreases  the 
price  of  the  article,  how  does  it  follow  that  by  reason  of  an  increase  of 
the  duty  you  are  able  to  give  the  higher  rate  of  wages  to  your  labor  f 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  say  in  answer  to  that  that  practically  our  wage 
scale  has  not  been  changed  from  1883  up  to  the  present  time.  It  costs 
more  per  hundred  than  it  did  ten  years  ago,  but  by  our  increased 
capacity  and  better  machinery  we  may  reduce  the  price  per  hundred  to 
the  men,  but  the  number  of  hundred  pounds  or  tons  net  which  is  pro- 
duced is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  wages. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  you  do  not  insist  that  an  increase  of  tlie  rate  of 
duty  enables  you  to  increase  the  wages  of  your  workmen  at  the  same 
timet 

Mr.  Lambert.  Most  assuredly  I  do. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  At  the  same  time  you  increase  wages  of  labor  and 
decrease  the  cost  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  what  I  say,  and  that  is  the  fact.  Kow,  had 
it  not  been  that  a  duty  was  put  on  wire  rods  we  never  should  have 
engaged  in  the  business  of  barbed  wire  and  wire  nails.  The  6,000  men 
in  our  works  would  have  had  to  look  for  work  in  some  other  line  if  that 
protection  had  never  been  given,  for  certainly  they  would  never  have 
hml  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  In  what  line  of  business  are  you  engaged? 

Mr.  Lambert.  We  are  engaged  in  making  wire  nails  and  barbed  wire ; 
to  some  extent  we  are  engaged  in  making  wire  rods.  We  have  two 
mills;  one  in  Braddock  and  one  in  Allen  town.  The  rate  of  wages  paid 
in  1883  was  based  on  what  we  could  afford  to  pay  at  that  time  for  that 
class  of  manufacture  in  common  with  other  lines  of  steel.  While  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product  to  the  consumer  has  diminished  from  1883 
to  1893,  an  increased  capacity  and  improved  machinery  has  allowed  us 
to  retain  the  same  scale  of  wages  which  we  had  in  1883. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  is  the  increased  eflficiency  of  machinery  that  sus- 
tains you  and  not  the  protective  duty! 

Mr.  Besd.  I  would  hke  to  ask  a  question  bearing  upon  that  point. 
Were  these  improved  machines  invented  by  our  people  t 

Mr.  Labibert.  In  every  case. 

Mr.  Keeb.  Would  they  have  been  invented  if  there  had  not  been  any 
nail  mills  f 

Mr.  Lambert.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Beed.  This  improved  machinery  is  the  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  mills  t 

Mr.  Lambert.  YeS;  sir. 
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Mr.  Eeed.  Could  the  mills  have  been  established  without  a  tarifft 

Mr.  Lambert.  Most  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Then  tlie  invention  of  the  machinery  is  owing  tiO  the  mills; 
the  establishment  of  the  mills  is  owing  to  the  tarift',  and  therefore  the 
increased  efticiency  of  the  machines  is  due  to  the  tarilf  in  a  general 
way? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Most  certainly. 

The  Ohairma;n.  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  men  are  making  the  same 
wages  f 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  the  fact  that  you  make  a  cheaper  product? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  a  great  many  other  indus- 
tries they  have  not  only  increased  wages  but  have  reduced  jbhe  price 
of  the  product? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  our  o^vn 
line. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem — cheap- 
ened the  product  and  at  the  same  time  raised  wages? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  patent  laws  have  protected  inventions  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  has  been  an  inducement. 

Mr.  Lambert.  There  would  have  been  no  inducement  for  invention 
were  there  no  machines  used  in  the  mills. 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  inducement  was  because  of  the  high  prices. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  inducement  was  because  of  the  deinaiul. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  said  the  price  was  high;  that  was  an  inducement, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  American  people  are  so  smart  that  they  always 
know  just  what  their  neighbors  are  doing.  If  they  find  John  Jones  is 
engaged  in  a  business  that  is  making  money,  somebody  else  wants  to 
go  into  it.  The  result  is  that  capital  seeks  an  investment  there.  The 
last  man  to  go  into  a  business  wants  the  best  macliines,  so  that  he  can 
compete  with  his  neighbors. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  are  too  voluminous  in  your  answers.  You  said  the 
eifect  of  protection  was  an  inducement  to  make  machines,  an/i  the 
machines  reduced  the  price  of  production  one-fifth  on  wire  nails.  Our 
people  are  able  to  manufacture  nails  in  competition  with  any  country. 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  you  are  after  the  best  information  I  can  give,  I 
will  give  it  to  you;  but  if  you  are  not,  I  can  not  give  it  to  you.  The 
tariff  was  an  inducement  to  us  to  manufacture.  After  we  commenced 
manufacturing  the  next  inducement  was  to  get  the  best  possible  ma- 
chinery. We  have  gone  on  from  stage  to  stage  until  we  have  got  the 
best  machinery,  and  it  is  all  on  account  of  having  the  inducement  to 
manufacture  in  the  first  place. 

The  Chairman.  It  never  happens  in  this  country  that  invention  of 
itself  is  an  inducement  to  manufacture? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  say,  then,  that  there  must  be  existing; 
industries  before  the  people  will  go  into  inventions? 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  of  our  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  you  can  find  a  great  many  industries 
where  the  cause  of  their  establishment  was  invention. 
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Mr.  Beed.  That  lias  no  relation  to  iudostries  already  in  existence, 
which  is  the  question  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Do  you  export  t 

Mr.  Lambebt.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  BBBOKiNBiDaE.  What  do  you  export  t 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Barbed  wire  and  wife  nails — principally  barbed  wire. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidoe.  To  what  countries  t 

Mr.  Lambebt.  South  Africa,  South  America,  Mexico,  and  some  to 
Brazil. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBTDaE.  Do  you  do  some  exporting  business  under  these 
reciprocity  treaties  which  have  been  negotiated? 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  got  into  Cuba  under  those. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  And  you  export  a  good  deal  to  other  countries 
alsof 

Mr.  La1([BBBT.  Our  export  business  is  small  compared  with  our 
domestic  business.  We  export  probably  in  a  year  6,00()  or  7,000  tons' 
all  told  of  wire  nails,  whUe  the  domestic  production  is  over  200,000 
tons. 

Mr.  BBECEiNBiDaE.  To  what  country  do  you  export  wire  nails  f 

Mr.  Lambebt.  I  can  not  give  you  the  information,  but  1  wish  I  could. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Do  you  export  any  to  Europe! 

Mr.  Lambebt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Do  yon  exiK>rt  any  to  Australia  t 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Do  you  export  any  to  Africa! 

Mr.  Lambebt.  1  am  not  positive  as  to  wire  nails;  but  we  export 
barbed  wire  to  Africa. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Do  you  export  6,000  or  7,000  tons  of  wire  nails! 

Mr.  La]»ib£BT.  Our  exports  of  wire  nails  do  not  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Your  export  of  all,  you  say,  is  6,000  or  7,000 
tons! 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Six  or  seven  thousand  tons  altogether. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Your  sales  are  profitable-  to  you,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Lambebt.  They  are  not  quite  as  profitable  as  we  would  like;  but 
when  we  have  a  surplus  we  must  dispose  of  it.  It  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  quantity  that  we  make.  If  we  can  clear  on  our  product  at  home 
we  are  willing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  You  do  not  export  at  a  loss! 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Ko,  sir;  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  combination  with 
a  maker  of  wire  nails  and  barbed  wire  abroad,  or  to  form  a  trust  in  a 
foreign  country,  than  it  is  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Why  is  that! 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Because  abroad  there  are  very  few  makers.  There  are 
few  in  England,  but  none  in  Germany,  and  only  one  or  two  in  France. 
They  are  always  anxious  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  abroad,  and  once 
there  was  a  combination  formed  in  order  to  put  up  prices.  We  were 
not  a  member  of  that  trust,  because  we  could  ship  in  there  at  lower 
prices  than  they  could,  and  could  undersell  them. 

Mr.  Geab.  How  much  have  you  reduced  the  price  offence  wire  within 
the  last  year! 

Mr.  Lambebt.  From  10  cents  down  to  2J  cents.  We  can  sell  any 
quantity  at  $2  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Geab.  If  I  recollect,  nail  machines  were  first  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Germany! 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Yes,  sir.  • 
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Mr.  Gear,  We  now  make  iu  this  country  better  machines.  The 
American  inventive  genius  has  developed  better  machines  than  the 
German  onesf 

Mr.  LAMBERT.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  a  thing,  and  we  can  beat 
anything  they  can  get  up.  We  Ijiave  one  machine  in  New  York  that 
will  make  nearly  four  times  as  many  nails  as  the  best  foreign  machine. 

Mr.  BBECKiNBiDaB.  What  is  the  duty  on  nails  t 

Mr.  Lambert.  About  2  cents.    It  is  the  same  as  on  wire. 

Mr.  HREOKiNRiDas.  What  is  the  lowest  paid  price  for  nailsf 

Mr.  Laatbert.  Sixties  have  been  as  low  as  $1.25  at  Beaver  Falls  and 
Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Breokinbidgb.  What  is  the  average! 

Mr.  LiLMBERT.  About  $1.90  a  keg. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  largest  consumption,  I  suppose,  is  of  8's  and  lO'sf 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir;  S's,  lO's,  20's,  and  30'8.  The  concern  which 
1  represent  has  five  miUs,  one  in  St.  Louis,  one  in  Joliet,  one  iu  Lockport, 
one  in  Bmddock,  and  one  at  AUentown,  Pa.  We  employ  in  those  five 
mills  nearly  5,000  men.  To-day  our  mills  are  closed  and  have  been  since 
about  the  15th  of  July.  Those  men  are  out  of  employment  in  all  lines 
and  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  to  do.  The  question  \vith  us  is,  how 
soon  are  those  men  going  to  be  put  to  workt  As  things  stand  to-day 
Ave  do  not  know  when  that  will  be. 

Mr.  Gear.  Does  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  tarift  enter  into 
that  as  a  factor  t 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  make  sales  until  we  know 
what  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  tariff.  The  farmers  of  the  Northwest 
have  been  t.old  that  the  tariff  is  a  robbery.  They  think  it  ought  to  be 
repealed.  Ko  matter  how  cheap  prices  may  be,  it  is  human  nature  to 
want  them  cheaper.  Every  mau  who  is  dependent  upon  his  earnings 
wants  to  know  what  is  going  to  be  done.  At  the  same  time  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  are  out  of  employment  and  will  be  until  this  ques- 
tion is  disposed  of.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  experimental  I  do  not  think  it 
is  wise  at  this  time  to  attempt  to  do  anything  with  the  tariff. 

Our  industries  are  paralyzed  at  the  present  time.  Gentlemen,  I  hou- 
eatly  believe  that  it  is  the  fear  of  tarift* legislation  to-day  that  is  disturb- 
ing the  business  and  keeping  closed  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of 
this  (country.  If  it  were  known  to-day  that  there  would  be  no  tariff 
bill  passed,  I  think  that  before  the  first  of  next  January  every  ifiill  in 
this  country  would  be  at  work  and  would  be  prosperous. 

Mr.  Bynitm.  Then  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  have  been  left 
where  they  Avere  before f 

Mr.  Lambert,  I  Mjink  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  these  various  inventions 
and  improved  methods  of  making  wire  rods  and  nails  were  made  by 
mechanics  in  your  mills! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir.  All  our  own  improvements  have  been  made 
in  this  way. 
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8IAIEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  SEBDOBT,  OF  BIBMISTGHAM.  ALA. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  that  I  was  absent  vvlieu  this  meeting 
was  called.  The  notice  is  so  short  that  I  am  totally  unable  to  make 
any  speech.  As  a  representative  of  the  Birmingham  district  I  want 
to  say  that  we  apx)eal  earnestly  to  this  committee  and  to  Congress  to 
postpone  any  action  on  the  tariff  at  the  present  time,  because  of  the 
terribly  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  our 
district.  We  are  more  unfortunately  situated  than  the  districts  of  the 
North.  About  80  per  cent  of  our  laborers  are  negroes.  They  are 
thriftless  and  have  not  a  day's  ration  ahead.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  give  them  more  than  one  or  two  days'  work  in  a  week,  and  they  are 
almost  at  the  point  of  starvation.  Our  own  company  is  running  two 
furnaces  out  of  four,  and  the  output  of  coal  has  been  reduced  to  15  tons. 

I  would  be  gla^l  to  answer  any  questions  in  relation  to  the  production 
of  iron,  or  give  you  any  information  about  our  district.  I  want  to 
make  an  urgent  appeal,  especially,  against  the  reduction  of  ore.  If 
you  make  ore  free,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  ruin  a  new  industry  in 
Alabama  and  Tennessee.  Our  great  need  now  is  a  market.  Our  iron 
has  to  be  transported  a  great  distance.  It  is  sold  all  over  the  United 
States  from  Maine  to  California.  We  have  been  making  pig  iron.  We 
have  no  credit  to  sustain  ourselves,  and  money  is  very  difficult  to  get. 

Mr.  McMiLLlN.  What  is  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  in  your  section  t 

Mr,  Seddon.  That  depends  very  much  upon  how  your  acjcounta  are 
kept.  It  would  be  my  rough  judgment  that  it  costs  in  the  Birmingham 
district  about  an  average.  It  would  be  more  or  less  of  a  guess.  I  do 
not  carry  the  figures  in  my  mind  in  detail,  although  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  furnish  them. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  have  always  presumed  that  it  could  be  made  there 
very  cheaply. 

Mr.  Seddon.  I  should  say  that  $9  would  be  an  average. 

Mr.  McMellin.  There  are  other  furnaces  there,  I  suppose,  that  could 
make  il  for  lessf 

3Lr.  Seddon.  Yes,  sir;  I  expect  so,  without  counting  interest  on  the 
plant,  the  capital  invested,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Tlie  Chairman.  At  the  prices  you  have  given  it  could  be  made 
there  cheajMsr  than  anywhere  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Seddon.  No;  I  don't  know  about  that. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  It  can  be  made  as  cheaply  as  in  England? 

Mr.  Seddon.  When  we  are  bragging  we  say  we  can  make  it  as 
cheap  as  anywhere.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  strictly  true,  if  you  go  by 
the  selling  price.  We  sell  it  within  50  cents  a  ton  of  the  English  price. 
Our  great  drawback  is  our  long  haul.  We  are  influenced  in  our  in- 
dustry by  our  lack  of  proximity  to  the  market.  It  is  a  good  deal  like 
a  young  couple  getting  married  and  going  out  in  the  woods,  and  after 
they  have  spent  everything  they  h.ive  they  begin  to  look  around  for  a 
market  for  their  product.  [Laughter.]  We  have  got  to  make  a  market 
for  our  product,  and  it  is  a  new  home  industry.  We  are  obliged  to  get 
;noney  to  put  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  yoft  are  idle  nowf 
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Mr.  Seddon.  We  are  mostly  idle. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  not  tlie  pig-iron  trade  picking  up  now! 

Mr,  Seddon,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  copy  of  Bradstreet's  before  me,  and  it  says 
the  iron  trade  has  been  active,  stocks  low,  and  for  pig  iron  good  prices 
are  asked. 

Mr.  Seddon.  We  might  as  well  ask  them,  for  we  have  no  marketfor 
them.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  It  says  there  is  an  active  trade  in  groceries,  hard- 
ware, and  pig  iron  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Seddon.  We  have  not  felt  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Perhaps  it  is  a  want  of  reform  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Seddon.  If  we  had  what  you  call  "reform"  then  we  would 
never  have  a  chance. 


I 
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8TATEMEHT  OF  KB.  G.  M.  LAUGHLIN,  IBOK  AND  STEEL  K/LinrFAGTTIB£a,  OF  THE 

FIRM  OF  JONES  ft  LAUGHLIN,  PmSBUBG,   PA 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  came  here  not  with  the  intention  of  having  any- 
thing to  say,  bnt  simply  and  wholly  in  the  light  of  what  I  thought  was 
my  duty,  to  aid  merely  by  swelling  the  proof  of  what  the  others  say 
here  to-day,  and  to  aid  in  any  way  I  could  in  whatever  conferences  the 
other  gentlemen  may  desire  to  hold. 

Not  being  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  or  appearing  before  Con- 
gressional bodies,  T  feel  considerable  embarrassment,  and  I  desire  only 
to  say  that  I  was  called  merely  because  I  was  the  only  gentleman  pres- 
ent representing  the  iron  and  steel  business  of  Pittsburg.  I  did  not 
come  prepared  with  statements  or  tabulated  facts,  and  have  not  well 
arranged  in  my  mind  the  facts  by  which  I  could  enlighten  you  gentle- 
men. I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  unnecessary,  as  the  ground 
has  been  so  thoroughly  gone  over  here  and  on  other  similar  occasions 
that  it  would  seem  as  though  you  were  generally  informed  on  the  ques- 
tian  as  it  affects  not  only  the  manufacturers,  but  the  public  at  large. 

My  private  judgment  in  regard  to  the  tariff  question  is  that  the 
manufacturing  interest  suffers  in  these  changes  of  the  policy  of  tbe 
Government  in  common  with  the  remainder  of  the  community — no 
more,  no  less — ^if  anything,  it  is  less  than  the  outside  public.  I  be- 
lieve the  tariff,  in  the  judgment  of  any  reasonable  man,  is  justified  on 
the  plane  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number;  and  my  judg- 
ment is  that  the  manufacturer  is  less  interested  in  the  question  than 
any  other  citizen  in  this  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  present 
depressing  and  deplorable  condition  of  every  branch  of  industry  and 
trade  is  most  largely,  perhaps,  accounted  for  by  the  uncertainty^  as  to 
future  legislation  in  regard  to  these  industrial  questions. 

Jn  regard  to  our  own  business  it  is  in  a  wretched  condition.  The 
concern  with  which  I  am  connected  and  which  I  represent  here  is  a> 
very  large  on^,  en^loying  s^  comparatively  large  number  of  ^le^.     Wq 
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have  been  straggling  along  for  the  last  two  months  endeavoriug  to 
keep  our  men  employed.  We  have  succeeded  partially,  and  are  trying 
to  do  the  best  we  can ;  but  it  is  with  no  encouragement  or  prospect  of 
future  encouragement  to  ourselves  or  our  employes.  The  outlook  is 
for  a  dull,  dreary,  idle  winter,  and  we  are  making  every  effort  we  can 
to  keep  our  establishment  going.  We  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing at  work  about  60  per  cent  of  the  men  which  are  usually  employed. 
Our  product  is  costing  us  more  than  it  ought  to,  and  we  can  not  con- 
tinue to  keep  our  works  going  unless  there  is  a  change  brought  about 
by  something,  I  do  not  know  what.  The  prospect  is  that  what  little 
we  are  doing  we  must  stop  in  order  to  cut  off  expenses  and  to  save 
ourselves.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  further.  I  would  be 
very  glad,  and  perfectly  willing,  to  answer  any  questions  which  any 
gentleman  of  the  committee  may  desire  to  ask,  if  I  can  do  so  with  sat- 
isfaction to  myself.  If  my  knowledge  is  such  that  I  can  give  the 
information  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  see,  through  the  public  press,  that  a  great 
many  men  in  your  district  have  recently  been  returned  to  employment — 
perbai)s  25,000.  I  believe  these  people  lost  their  work,  principally, 
within  the  last  sixty  or  ninety  days,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  And  in  a  great  measure  have  they  now  been 
restored  to  workt 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  that  that  information,  to  a 
larf^e  extent,  is  erroneous.  It  is,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  are  very  active  and  energetic  in  reporting  the  news.  As 
an  illustration,  I  will  say  that  I  was  t>alking  to  a  reporter  about  the 
condition  of  our  own  business — as  I  told  you,  that  we  were  running  on 
short  time,  and  would  start  one  mill  out  of  several  that  we  have — and 
every  time  we  start  or  stop  a  mill  the  newspapers  publish  that  we  have 
started  or  stopped  our  works.  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  newspaper 
iuformation  in  that  way  is  generally  wrong.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  anything  like  25,000  men  returned  to  work  recently  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  condition  of  the 
unemployed  is  materiaUy  improved  in  your  district  t 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  think  possibly  that  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  made 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  make  a  start  in  the  hope  that  the  mere 
starting  will  help  trade.  There  has  been  no  encouragement,  and,  really, 
the  other  works  are  running,  no  doubt,  as  ours  have  been,  at  a  very 
great  cost  to  the  proprietors  and  manufacturers.  We  had  better  have 
been  entirely  idle  for  the  last  two  months  than  to  have  been  running  as 
we  have  been. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement, 
but  not  as  much  as  the  newspapers  indicate  t 

Mr.  liAUGHLiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KsED.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
improvement  f 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  Pittsburg  recently.  There  has  only  been 
an  apparent  improvement. 

Mr.  Hebd.  It  is  an  important  matter  in  your  business,  I  suppose,  to 
keep  your  plant  going! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  It  is  t^  desii*$tble  and  necessary  thing  to  keep  our 
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organization  up,  and  to  keep  our  men  frora  going  away  5  for  tMs  reason 
I  say  we  had  better  have  been  stopped  than  to  be  running  as  we  have 
been  in  the  last  two  mouths.  A  part  of  our  necessary  expenses  is  going 
on  whether  we  are  running  or  stopped;  therefore  I  say  the  present 
mode  of  running  is  worse  tban  complete  stoppage. 

Mr.  Eeed.  If  it  were  not  for  the  injury  done  your  mills  you  would 
not  be  stopped! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir;  we  would  be  running  today. 

Mr.  Beed.  So  the  idea  that  business  is  reviving  is  not  a  correct 
ideat 

Mr.  LAuaHLiN.  l^o,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  has  been  true  of  your  mills  has  been  true 
through  Allegheny  County! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  have  been  stopped  and  started  spasmodically! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  know  a  single  concern  which  has  been  run- 
ning more  than  a  week  in  the  last  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  not  true  in  respect  to  Braddock^  Duquesne, 
and  Pittsburgh! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  ab  mill  engaged  in 
iron  and  steel  which  has  been  running  entirely  an  average  of  three 
days  a  week. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  an  apprehension  as  to  tariff 
changes! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  There  is  such  a  condition  existing  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business  to-day  as  I  have  never  seen  before.  In  my  business 
experience  I  have  been  through  a  number  of  panics,  and  I  have  never 
in  anyone  of  them  seen  such  a  condition  that  we  could  not  run  our 
works  at  some  price  or  on  some  time.  To-day  we  can  not.  Prom  that 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  money, 
because  I  have  been  through  worse  financial  panics  than  this. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  many  men  are  now  employed  by  your  firm  of  Jones 
&  Laughlin! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  About  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gear.  With  short  time! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Out  rolling-mills'  and  steel  works  are  not  running  an 
average  of  2^  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  are  not  running  more  than  one- fourth  of  your  force, 
then  ! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir. 

IVIr.  Breckinridge.  This  depression  was  precipitat-ed  upon  yon 
quite  suddenly,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  So  far  as  absolute  paralysis  was  concerned,  it  was 
sudden;  but  there  had  been  a  gradual  decline  in  trade  in  our  line,  I 
should  say,  from  ab(»ut  the  Ist  of  January  last.  We  noticed  the  decline 
ill  the  demand  for  our  product,  and  the  difficulty  in  making  sales  and 
finding  a  demand  sufficient  to  keep  our  mills  going  fully.  That  condi- 
tion continued  until  money  began  to  get  tight,  and  then  the  absolute 
collapse  came. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  your  mills  been  entirely  shut  down  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes;  our  mills  are  a  great  deal  of  a  conglomerate. 
We  make  iron  and  steel  in  all  its  phases.    We  have  quite  a  number  of 
different  finishing. departments  where  we  consume  a  large  amount  o€ 
the  products  of  iiou  and  steel  that  we  produce,    W©  have  been  »ble  to 
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run  onr  finisliing  departmcut  to  a  greater  extent,  and  more  regularly, 
than  onr  iron  and  steel  departments;  but  everything  Las  been  subject 
to  great  interruption.  We  have  been  compelled  to  lay  off  men  in  every 
department. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  has  been  approximately  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  men  employed  by  you  in  the  recent  pastt 

Mr.  LAUGHL.IN.  I  could  not  answer  that  exactly.  For  days  together 
we  have  not  employed  any  of  our  rolling-mills  nor  our  iron  and  steel 
works.  We  stopped  ei-Jrely,  with  the  exception  of  the  watchmen  and 
foremen  and  the  salaried  men  who  are  paid  by  the  year,  whether  the 
mills  are  running  or  not;  and  there  have  been  many  days,  some  even  in 
almost  every  week,  when  they  were  entirely  stopped.  This  statement 
I  have  made  as  to  running  about  GO  per  cent  of  our  works  was  an 
average. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  run  that  percentage  on  full  timet 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  was  that  condition  most  acutef  At 
what  time  did  3^ou  have  most  unemployed  meuY 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  should  say  we  have  the  most  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  did  that  begin! 

Mr.  LAUGHL.IN.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  distinguish  as  to  the  shades 
of  idleness  of  our  mills. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Were  you  as  badly  off  in  June  as  you  were  in 
Julyt 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Were  you  as  badly  off  in  July  as  in  August! 

Mr.  LAUGHL.IN.  I  should  say  it  would  depend  pretty  much  on  the 
same  condition  of  affairs.  To  fix  a  time  without  knowing  absolutely, 
1  sbould  toy  the  Ist  of  July.  Our  trade  had  been  gradually  dropping 
off  until  about  the  Ist  of  July,  when  our  wages  scale  was  to  be  ad- 
justed with  our  men. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  asked  the  question  simply  as  to  time.  Did 
yon  not  find  along  during  this  period  of  depression  that  your  collec- 
tions were  poor! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Undoubtedly.  Since  this  financial  trouble  began  in 
the  country  we  found  it  more  difficult  to  make  collections. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  found  difficulty  in  getting  such  accommo- 
dations at  the  banks  as  you  might  need  in  your  business! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  say  you  had  difficulty  in  June  and  July  in 
making  collections  and  getting  satisfactory  credit  at  the  banks  to  carry 
on  your  business  affairs.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  impending  tariff 
legislation! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  consider  that  was  a  large  factor  in  the  difficulty 
of  doing  business.  I  had  considered  that  question  a  long  time,  and 
had  only  been  able  to  attribute  this  falling  off  in  our  branch  of  business 
prior  to  this  difficulty  in  financial  affairs  and  the  disorganization  of  all 
kinds  of  industry  to  the  prospect  of  a  readjustment  of  tariff  duties. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  cause  of  the  inability 
of  your  customers  to  meet  their  paper! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  !No,  sir^  I  do  not  think  it  was,  but  it  made  them  cur- 
tail their  orders. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  did  not  affect  their  payment! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Brec^kinridge.  Do  you  think  it  affected  the  willingness  of  the 
banks  to  extend  conditions  in  the  usual  way! 
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Mr.  LAuaHLiN.  I  do  not  think  it  did  for  the  reason  that  fortunately 
there  was  no  necessity  for  us  to  make  any  inquiries  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Were  you  able  to  get  your  deposits  out  of  the 
banks? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  We  got  all  we  wanted. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  said  there  was  a  general  curtailment  of 
commercial  credit,  I  believe,  all  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  think  that  the  unwillingness  of  the 
banks  to  discount  commercial  paper  was  due  to  the  dread  of  tariff 
changes? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Of  course;  I  think  it  was  a  factor  in  the  general   . 
problem  and  condition  of  affairs.    I  dov  not  say,  however,  as  to  that 
question  that  I  can  ansTver  beyond  speculating  on  it  just  as  anybody 
else  would.    I  formed  a  judgment  a  long  time  ago  about  it.    I  thought 
that  that  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  changed  condition  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.    I  noticed  that  thing,  a«  I  had  a  right  to  do  and 
as  every  business  man  ought  to  do.    I  endeavor  to  acquaint  myself 
with  everything  that  1  think  will  affect  the  prosx>erity  of  the  business 
in  which  I  am  engaged.    I  study  the  effect  of  such  thingsclosely  audnfter 
doing  tliat  I  came  to  that  conclusion.    I  came  to  the  conclusion  a  long 
time  ago  that  that  would  be  the  natural  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  and  the  prospect  of  its  being  injured.    It  does  seem  tx)  me 
that  that  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  effect  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it 
should  be  so.    I  for  one  would  like  to  see  the  country  maintain  stability 
long  enough  to  allow  it  to  get  settled  and  to  discover  the  effects  of  a 
tariff  policy.    We  have  been  subjected  to  so  many  and  to  such  rapid 
changes  that  it  seems  to  me  the  country  is  kept  in  a  turmoil  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  changes  have  always  been  upward. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir;  the  last  one  made,  so  far  as  my  particular 
line  of  business  is  concerned,  is  the  reverse  of  protection.  On  almost 
everything  that  we  make  there  was  a  change  in  the  rates  of  the  McKin- 
ley  bill,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  which  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the 
duties.  1  think  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  make  the  statement  that 
everything  in  the  bill  affecting  our  business  was  reduced  rather  than 
increased. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  mean  everything  in  the  iron  and  steel 
schedule? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir;  those  schedules  were  all  reduced. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  liave  a  general  knowledge  of  this  industry  in  the 
Shenango  and  Mahoning  valleys? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  the  same  condition  exist  there  that  exists  in  the 
Monongahela  Valley? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  1  think  so,  and  to  a  greater  extent. 

Mr,  Gear.  You  manufacture  a  variety  of  productions? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Y'"ou  take  orders  in  advance? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to. 

Mr.  Gear.  Were  your  orders  about  current  with  former  times  up  to 
June! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  We  had  a  very  steady  trade  in  all  lines  up  to  about 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Gear.  Y^our  main  business  is  running  on  orders,  which  are  com- 
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in jr  in  all  the  time  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  you  are  not  get- 
ting tliem  nowf 

Mr.  Laughlin.  It  seems  impossible. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Have  you  been  crippled  by  want  of  means  or  by 
want  of  orders  for  your  goods? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  For  want  of  orders. 

TheOHAiBMAN.  In  the  line  of  goods  that  you  produce  is  llio  capacity 
in  this  country  for  production  in  excess  of  the  home  demand? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Just  now  there  is  no  demand. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  generally  the  case? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  In  my  experience  of  almost  thirty  years  in  the  iron 
and  steel  business  I  have  never  known  a  time  whcTi  the  demand  and 
supply  were  as  nearly  balanced  as  they  have  been  within  the  last  two 
years.  In  my  judgment  that  is  the  only  thing  that  has  put  the  coun- 
try in  a  condition  to  stand  this  financial  panic  as  well  as  it  has.  There 
has  been  no  accumulation  of  stocks  of  any  kind.  The  margin  between 
the  cost  and  tbe  selling  price  has  been  the  closest  that  I  have  ever 
known  in  my  experience.  Consumption  has  been  large, production  has 
been  large,  and  they  have  almost  balanced  each  other.  The  result  is 
that  the  stocks  of  mercbandise  now  more  nearly  represent  intrinsic 
value  than  ever  before.  Tbe  stocks  of  material  in  tbe  bands  of  manu- 
facturers is  less  than  it  ever  has  been  before,  and  therefore,  with  tbe 
new  condition  of  tbings  which  I  saw,  I  thought  it  wise  to  sit  down  and 
wait  to  see  what  is  going  to  be  the  result. 

The  Chaibman.  I  had  an  impression  that  there  w;ere  periods  of  great 
activity  and  then  periods  of  sluggishness  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
I  think  Mr.  Stirling  said  that  he  could  produce  the  entire  amount  of 
steel  used  in  this  country  to-day.  Is  the  production  far  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  country?  ^ 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  presume  what  Mr.  Stirling  meant  to  express  was 
that  at  this  time  he  could  meet  all  the  demand.  I  should  say  that 
small  as  our  pi  eduction  is  compared  to  our  district  I  think  we  could 
make  pig  iron  enough  to  supply  our  whole  district. 

The  Chaibman.  After  th^  adoption  of  the  McKinley  bill,  which  went 
into  effect  on  the  6th  of  October,  1890,  Mr.  Swank,  in  bis  report  follow- 
ing the  year  1891,  speaking  of  the  time  of  the  depression  in  tbe  iron 
and  steel  industries,  said  there  was  a  depression  in  1891,  and  that  ex- 
penses in  that  year  were  confined  to  the  strictest  necessities,  and  that 
assessments  were  as  light  as  possible. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  He  meant  so  far  as  the  price  was  concerned.  The 
price  was  low  and  prices  got  better  in  1892  and  tbe  price  has  been  a 
little  better  ever  since.  The  demand  and  consumption,  as  I  said,  has 
been  immensely  large. 

Mr.  Geab.  The  consumption  was  large,  but  the  price  was  small  Y 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  price  went  down  the  year 
after  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Bbegkinridge.  What  are  your  principal  products? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  We  make  steel  in  the  form  of  billets  and  we  consume 
billets  in  our  rolling  mills.  We  make  bar  iron  and  light  steel  rails, 
beams,  channels,  structural  material,  and  iron  and  steel  in  all  its 
aspects.  Then  we  have  in  connection  with  our  works  machine  shops 
and  founderies. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidgb.  Are  your  machine  shops  repair  shops? 
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Mr.  Laughlin.  We  are  prepared  to  make  anything.  We  build  a 
good  deal  of  our  macliinery. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  make  steam  engines! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  We  build  engines  for  our  own  use.  We  do  not  go 
into  the  market  to  sell  them.  We  have  quite  a  large  trade  in  shafting 
and  in  fitting  up  motive  power  for  factories  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  a  general  outfitting  business f 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  export  any  of  your  goods? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  that  we  are  able  to  export. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  last  year  there  was  no 
overi)roduction  in  any  of  your  lines  of  business  Y 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  think  there  was,  so  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  have  the  testimony  here  of  Mr.  Frick,  given  before  an 
investigating  committee  in  July,  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention. 
In  his  testimony  he  said  there  was  a  reduction  of  wages  of  about  15  per 
cent,  and  that  there  was  an  overproduction  of  billefs.  Was  it  not  the 
largely  decreased  price  of  billets  that  caused  the  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  the  workingmen  at  Homestead,  which  reduction  caused  the  strike 
theret 

Mr.  Laughlin.  IS'o,  sir.  I  think  the  matter  of  overproduction  is 
often  imagination  largely  in  the  mind  of  the  party.  When  I  speak  of 
overproduction  I  mean  the  actual  condition  of  demand  and  supply. 
An  individual  is  apt  to  think  that  production  is  much  greater  on  the 
part  of  his  competitors  than  it  actually  is,  and  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  judgment  as  to  whether  there  is  overproduction  or  under- 
production, because  when  they  are  so  nearly  balanced  a  manufacturer 
is  liable  to  overestimate  it  because  of  tlie  natural  desire  he  has  to  keep 
his  works  largely  supplied  with  orders,  and  to  keep  them  comfortiibly 
going.  They  are  not  satisfied  to  wait.  They  are  like  other  people,  and 
therefore  they  are  apt  to  exaggerate  existing  conditions  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  My  judgment  has  been  arrived  at  not  from  esti- 
mates of  supply  and  demand,  but  from  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Beed.  Your  judgment  is  made  up  after  the  event! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  My  judgment  is  made  up  after  the  event,  and  the 
judgment  which  reduces  the  prices  is  made  up  before  the  event.  This 
is  partially  brought  about  by  the  fears  of  the  individual  himself  in  mak- 
ing his  })rice.  Of  course  that  year's  supply  and  demand  was  most 
evenly  balanced.  That  has  been  a  condition  which  was  remarkably 
evident  during  those  three  years. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  proposition  which  Mr.  Reed  makes  as  regards  Car- 
negie &  Co.  is  a  mere  prediction,  and  there  is  no  foundation  for  it. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  care  what  the  cause  was  that  interfered  with 
the  selling  i>rice. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  produce  billets  cheaper  in  the  Homestead  institu- 
tion than  they  do  in  any  other  in  Pittsburg,  I  believet 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that 5  no,  sir.  We  are 
in  the  billet  business  ourselves.  * 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  was  reported  at  Pittsburg  that  they  could  undersell 
any  other  industry  at  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  They  are  enterprising,  and  possibly  they  do.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  generally,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  a  great  deal 
of  advantage  over  us. 
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Mr.  Bynum.  They  have  sold  billets  down  as  low  as  $22  and  also 
$22.50,  have  they  not! 

Mr.  Laughlin,  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  by  looking  at  Swank-s  report  for  1892  that  he 
says  the  last  year  was  a  year  of  good  prices,  few  or  no  failures,  and 
tliat  sales  were  slow.    Many  failures  have  occurred  since  1892. 

Mr.  LAUGHiiiN.  I  have  no  desire  to  controvert  that,  and  yet  that 
may  be  true  and  the  statement  I  have  used  be  maintained.  If  yon  take 
Mr.  Swank's  statement  in  connection  with  production  and  consumption 
it  will  appear  to  be  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  is  correct  from  your  point  of  view. 
lie  speaks  of  the  whole  industries  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  He  means  the  price  was  not  satisfactory.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  agj'ee  with  him  perfectly  that  during  the  last  three  or  tour 
years  the  manufacturers  have  been  producing  at  an  infinitesimal  mar- 
gin of  profit,  and  in  seeking  for  a  reason  for  that  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  remarkable  coincidence  that 
supply  and  demand  were  so  nearly  and  so  nice.y  balanced  that  indi- 
viduals at  no  time  were  able  to  get  prices  which  they  would  Uke. 

Mr.  Br£CKINRIDG£.  You  need  a  larger  market! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Sometimes  we  do. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  the  tarift'  will  give  you  a  bettor  foreign  mar- 
ket would  it  not  improve  your  condition! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  That  would  be  desirable  if  possible,  but  I  do  not  see 
tliat  it  is  possible.  While  the  conditions  exist  it  seems  to  be  hopelessly 
impossible  that  we  could  expect  or  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  into  the 
markets  of  the  world  when  we  need  production  in  our  own  market. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  you  could  get  free  raw  material  that  would 
enlarge  the  domestic  market  and  give  you  more  of  the  foreign  market! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  think  that  if  any  manufacturer  has  had  that  expec- 
tation that  he  has  been  nursing  a  wrong  impression. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  that  could  be  done  would  it  not  help  you! 
If  you  could  get  a  foreign  market  added  to  your  business  would  it  not 
improve  your  condition! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible.  The  only  possible  con- 
ditions under  which  that  could  be  acquired  would  be  by  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  and  costs  a^  would  enable  us  to  get  into  those  markets. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  For  instance,  take  leatlier,  we  have  lai'ge  exports 
in  leather  goods  and  have  a  very  satisfactory  domestic  market.  •  Would 
not  that  be  correspondingly  true  of  your  industry! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  leather  business, 
and  I  am  not  able  to  enter  into  any  reasonable  estimate  in  regard  to 
that,  because  I  have  no  information  in  regard  to  the  conditions  existing 
and  the  question  of  supply  and  demand.  There  may  have  been  enough 
hides  in  this  country  to  su])])ly  it,  and  it  may  be  necessary  that  hides 
should  be  admitted  free  to  carry  on  that  business.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  the  conditions  that  govern  the  trade. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Mr.  Swank  says  tra<ie  has  been  very  unsatisfac- 
tory in  your  business. 

•Mr.  Laughlin.  We  have  not  been  getting  along  a»  well  as  we  thought 
we  were  entitled  to,  considering  the  amount  of  work  we  do  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  system  of  protection  bas  not  brought  the 
price  down  to  what  you  think  you  should  enjoy! 
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Mr.  Laughlin.  We  bave  been  working  hard  for  a  little  profit,  and 
we  bave  Rometimes  thought  we  were  entitled  to  more. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  This  hide-bound  policy  has  not  produced  the 
returns  that  you  hoped  for,  and  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to 
loosen  it  up  a  little  f 

Mr.  Laughlin.  In  what  wayf 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  By  giving  you  free  raw  material. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  do  not  think  it  would  clieapen  anything  for  us. 
We  are  satisfied  to  pay  a  duty  on  raw  material  that  we  buy. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  At  a  higher  price! 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir;  not  at  a  higher  price  than  we  are  compelled 
to  pay;  but  we  believe  that  an  article  of  any  kind  imported  into  this 
country  on  which  there  is  labor  expended  is  not  raw  material,  but  that 
it  comes  directly  in  comx)etition  with  those  industries  in  this  country 
which  employ  and  require  labor  in  their  handling  and  transportation, 
and  that,  even  if  this  raw  material  costs  a  little  more,  the  general  pub- 
lic can  get  it  back  in  the  general  happiness  and  better  condition  of  the 
people  than  if  those  industries  were  throttled  or  driven  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  are  assuming  they  would  be  throttled? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  1  know  they  would  if  the  principles  of  free  trade  were 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  are  not  talking  about  your  business  but 
about  other  peoples  business. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  am  speaking  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  industry  that  can  get  along  without  protraction. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  you  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  condi- 
tions in  all  the  protected  industries  f 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  am  in  a  general  way;  not  in  a  way  that  would  ena- 
ble me  to  answer  questions  of  detail  in  regard  to  the  costs  and  methods 
employed  in  their  manufacturing  business,  but  I  have  an  ordinarily 
intelligent  knowledge  of  all  the  industries  that  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. 

Mr.  BRECKUiTRiDGE.  You  are  stating  this  as  a  general  opinion? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  be  so. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Your  proposition  is  that  you  want  to  get  all 
your  materials  as  cheaply  as  possible  under  commercial  conditions  and 
as  favorable  as  possible? 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Undoubtedly;  that  is  the  thing  we  are  striving  to 
get,  and  everything  we  buy  we  buy  as  cheap  as  we  can  with  relation  to 
our  cx)mpetitors  and  sell  the  product  as  high  as  the  market  will  allow. 
That  is  the  problem  which  we  sit  up  nights  to  figure  out. 
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(Seliedale  C.) 

STATEMSHT  OF  CTB1T8  ELDER,  OF  THE  CAMBRIA  IRON  COMPAITY,  OF  JOENSTOWK, 

PA 

Mr.  Ohairman,  I  know  that  you  are  worried  with  your  long  invasti- 
gation.  I  come  upon  short  notice,  and  am  prepared  merely  to  give  you 
a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  industry  which  I  represent, 
the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  1  have  here  some 
memoranda,  and  I  will  give  you  a  tew  figures  in  detail. 
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Mr.  Elder  read  the  following  paper: 

The  employ^  of  Cambria  Iron  Company  dnriuj^  the  year  1803  numbered  7,616,  of 
whom  124  were  under  the  age  of  16  years.  Of  this  number  5,5(X)  men  at  Johnstowu 
are  ont  of  employment.    The  Johnson  Works  at  Johnstown  are  practically  closed. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Johnstown  by  recent  censns  is  24,544.  Taking  in 
the  popalous  contiguous  territory  belonging  to  the  city,  this  is  swelled  to  86,144. 
There  are  135  churches.  The  property  owned  by  the  school  board  is  valued  at 
$150,000.    The  lire  department  has  9  steam  fire  engines  and  hooks  and  ladders. 

The  company's  property  at  Johnstown  consists  of  6  blast  furnaces ;  open  hearth 
and  Bessemer  steel  works,  rolling  mills,  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  and  other  steel  products,  with  foundries,  machine  shops,  etc.  Tlie  com- 
pany has  in  and  about  its  works  40  miles  of  railroads  and  16  locomotives.  It  owns 
and  operates  limestone  and  ore  mines  in  Blair  County,  7S3  coke  ovens  in  the  Conuells- 
ville  region,  and  iron  mines  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  company  began  business  in  1853,  with  4  charcoal  furnaces,  which  were  soon 
abandoned,  and  a  rolling  mill,  the  original  capital  of  the  company,  amounting  to 
$1,000,000,  having  been  sunk  by  the  promoters. 

The  average  of  railroad  building  in  the  United  States  in  the  twenty -one  years  from 
1967  to  1887  inclusive,  was  5,414  miles.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period* the  use  of 
steel  rails  was  merely  nominal,  bat  in  the  year  187G  steel  overtook  and  passed  iron, 
and  there  was  a  constant  increase  in  steel,  and  a  constaut  reduction  in  iron  until  1882, 
after  which  the  use  of  iron  rails  became  but  nominal. 

During  this  period  there  was  a  waye  of  railroad  construction  which  culminated  in 
1871,  in  which  year  the  average  of  railroad  building  was  exceeded  by  1,965  miles, 
and  from  1872  to  1878  the  figures  of  railroad  building  and  prices  of  iron  and  steel 
compare  as  follows : 

From  1872  to  1878  inclusive,  railroad  building  was  15,938  miles  below  the  average, 
or  2,377  mUes  annuallv.  During  this  period  iron  rails  steadily  declined,  vear  by 
vear,  from  $85.18  in  1872  to  $33.75  in  1878;  steel  rails  declined  regularly,  year  by 
>ear,  from  $112  in  1872  to  $42.25  in  1878. 

Taking  the  period  now  of  1878  to  1882,  railroad  building  rose  steadily  from  2,785 
miles  below  the  average  to  6,154  miles  above  the  average. 

The  movement  of  prices  in  iron  and  steel  rails  during  this  period  was  as  follows : 

Steel  rails  rose  from  $42.25  in  1878  to  $67.50  in  1880,  and  declined  to  $48.50  in  1882. 
Iron  rails  rose  from  $83.75  in  1878  to  $49.25  in  1880,  and  declined  to  $45.50  in  1882. 
Railroad  bnilding  then  receded  from  6,154  miles  above  the  average  in  1882  to  1,806 
miles  below  the  average  in  1885.  The  movement  in  prices  of  iron  and  steel  rails 
daring  this  period  was  as  follows :  Steel  rails  steadily  declined  year  by  year  from 
$48.50  in  1882,  to  $28.50  in  1885:  rails  were  $10.75  per  ton  cheaper  in  1883  than  in 
1882;  they  were  $7  cheaper  in  1^  than  in  1883;  and  they  were  $2.25  cheaper  in  1885 
than  in  iSSi.  This  shrinkage  during  four  years  was  large  and  ouistant,  butit  was 
no  more  effective  in  inducing  railroad  building  than  the  very  ^eat  and  constant 
shrinkage  in  prices  from  1872  to  1878.  It  may  be  said  that  these  statistics  of  prices 
and  eonsamption  stand  mutually  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  consequence; 
^at  it  was  the  decline  in  railroad  building  which  caused  the  decline  in  prices  of 
rails,  and  that  it  was  the  increase  in  railroad  building  which  caused  the  increase  in 
price  of  rails.  But  the  point  is  still  clear  that  very  large  and  continued  decline  in 
prices  of  rails,  year  by  year,  during  a  series  of  years,  did  not  induce  railroad  build- 
ing and  did  not  check  the  decline  in  railroad  building,  and  that  incronse  of  price 
did  not  check  increase  in  railroad  baildinp;.  In  point  of  fact,  the  ^rice  of  rails  is  no 
very  considerable  factor  in  railroad  building,  and  has  not  been,  and  can  not  be. 
Railroad  building  goes  forward  when  the  country  is  prosperous  and  when  bonds 
and  other  secnrities  are  in  demand,  and  this  conaition  is  only  found  when  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  of  the  country  is  prosperous. 

It  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  continued  depression  of  the  metal  market  tends 
to  prevent  railroad  construction,  and  the  cause  is  not  far  to  see..  The  iron  and  steel 
trade  gives  to  many  of  the  railroad  companies  an  enormous  amount  ot  trafiQc  directly, 
and  a  still  greater  amount  indirectly.    This  indirect  traffic  being  of  far-reaching  and 

general  benefit,   any  depression  in  the  metal  industries  reacts  at  once  upon  the 
nsiness  of  the  railroads  and  affects  the  prices  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  railroad 
•ecnritiee. 

An  accurate  statement  of  the  mileage  of  transportation  of  the  principal  materials 
nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  in  the  year  1887  by  the  Cambria  Iron  Company, 
including  only  ores,  coke,  limestone,  clay,  and  canister,  and  adding  to  this  material 
a  safe  estimate  of  the  transportation  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the  finished 
product,  shows  a  total  of  226,364,977  tons  of  freight  moved  1  mile.  This  contrasts 
with  tiie  railroad  tonnage  of  a  number  of  States  as  follows : 
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Railroad  haul  on  principal  niaieriaU  u^ed  by  one  Pennsylvania  Bcsaemer-eteel  company 

in  1887. 

Tons. 

Lake  Snperior  ore ^ 75,153,420 

Limestone 8,90i;615 

Coke 20,003,902 

Neighborhood  ore -. 2,399,318 

Foreign  ore 1,494,600 

Mangauiferous  iron  ore '. 6, 687, 630 

Arkansas  ore 2, 158, 650 

Virginia  ore 108,500 

Clay 194,112 

Gauister 263,230 

Materials  moved  one  mile 117, 164, 977 

In  delivering  tinishod  product  (200,000  tons,  546  miles) 109, 200, 000 

Total 226,364,977 

Comparison  of  freight  traffic  of  one  Fenns5^1vania  Bessemer-steel  company  with 
that  of  selected  States,  as  shown  by  Poor's  Manual  for  1886: 

Tods. 

Cambria  Iron  Company 226,364,977 

Vermont 226,958.239 

Connecticut 225.276,508 

Maine 176,108,517 

South  Carolina 126,140,374 

Colorado 225,380,399 

North  Carolina 72,828.927 

Arkansas 89, 463^502 

Oregon 87,838,013 

Florida 49,735,047 

West  Virginia 47,791,962 

Mississippi 28,867,722 

New  Hampshire 81,565.584 

Rhode  Island 18,688,314 

Delaware 20,856,082 

This  exhibit  of  the  contribution  of  one  steel-rail  mannfactnring  company  to  the 
railroad  tonnage  of  the  country  may  appear  striking,  yet  it  does  not  nearly  UM  the 
whole  story.  DepAding  upon  this  steel  company  in  its  various  operations  there  are 
six  mining  towns  and  a  manufncturing  city,  containing  a  population  of  about  30,000 
souls,  and  all  their  supplies  which  have  a  railroad  haul  and  the  traffic  and  travel 
which  goes  along  with  their  prosperity  should  be  added  to  the  statement  above 
made,  and  would  swell  it  very  greatly.  Multiply  the  figures  we  have  given  above 
by  the  large  number  of  like  sWl  works  distributed  through  the  country  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  magnitude  of  the  railroad  traffic 
which  they  create  can  be  partially  estimated.  We  say  partially,  because' the  inter- 
dependence of  business  is  multifarious,  and  the  incidental  and  collateral  activities 
which  the  prosperity  of  these  great  operations  call  into  being  can  not  be  traced  or 
measured.  To  deprive  the  trunk  lines  of  this  traffic,  which  moves  ores  and  food  for 
workingmeu  from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  fuels  and  metal  fabrics  from  the  East 
to  the  West,  would  deprive  them  of  their  efficiency.  They  would  render  less  service 
to  the  farmer,  and  necessarily  at  higher  cost.  Instead  of  lowering  rates  of  trans- 
portation cheap  foreign  rails  would  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  verv  greatly 
through  a  decrease  in  railroad  business,  and  there  are  lines  of  road  which  it  would 
not  pay  to  operate.  If  deprived  of  the  business  furnished  by  the  steel  companies 
they  would  be  abandoned  and  the  grass  would  grow  over  them. 

A  comparison  of  freight  rates,  as  given  by  Edward  Atkinson,  for  a  period  of  nineteen 
years  from  1867  to  1885,  inclusive,  shows  that  while  the  general  tendency  was  in  the 
line  of  reduction,  and  the  economy  to  the  country  from  this  source  was  very  great, 
there  is  only  a  general  conformity  with  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  rails,  and  taken 
year  by  year  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  price  of  rails  was  any  fac^tor  in 
fixing  railroad  freights.  Railroad  companies  paid  largely  more  for  rails  in  1872  than 
they  did  in  1871,  and  in  1873  than  they  did  in  1871,  butthev  were  unable  to  charge 
higher  rates  of  freight  for  this  reason.  With  the  price  ruling  in  1880  at  $67.50  for 
st^l  rails  and  $49.2o  for  iron  rails,  the  freight  rate  was  materially  less  than  in  the 
year  1877,  when  steel  rails  were  sold  at  $45.50  and  iron  rails  at  $35.25.  In  1883,  with 
steel  rails  ruling  at  $4.50  lower  in  price  than  ever  before,  and  with  low  prices  for 
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rails  in  the  previons  year,  the  railroad  companies  wore  able  to  exact  a  froifrht  rate 
very  mach  higher  than  tbey  had  received  during  the  tivo  previous  years,  iu  one  of 
which  the  price  of  rails  was  materially  higher  than  it  had  been  the  seven  years 
previons  to  1883.  * 

Mr.  BRECKiNBiDaE.  Your  manganese  is  on  the  free  list,  I  believot 

Mr.  Elder.  I  can  not  tell;  I  think  likely  it  is.  I  was  not  asking  for 
a  duty  on  it.  If  the  steel  works  were  only  prosperous  we  would  get 
along  very  well,  but  under  the  present  conditions  [  am  afraid  they  will 
not  be  able  to  buy.  The  maintenance  of  these  industries  is  a  benefit, 
and  a  very  large  benefit,  as  I  claim.  Kailroad  building  goes  on  under 
those  circumstances  whether  the  iron  and  steel  industry  does  or  not.  It 
may  be  said  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  these  things  stand, 
as  the  railroad  has  already  got  its  track  down.  Of  course  it  is  difficult. 
It  is  a  paradox  which  the  metaphysical  mind  of  your  chairman  might 
be  interested  in,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  can  show  you  briefly  what  the 
fact  is  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  made  this  investignrtion  for  the  reason 
that  Edward  Atkinson,  is  so  well  known  to  you,  and  whose  opinion 
of  course  will  be  accepted  unquestioned,  for  he  is  not  known  to  be  a 
protectionist.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  his  explanation  of  the 
case.  He  had  a  table,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  compare 
his  figures,  which  he  gave  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  with  the 
price  of  iron  and  steel  rails,  and  with  the  statistics  of  railroad  building, 
so  as  to  see  the  whole  in  a  short  diagram,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  as 
to  the  relations  between  these  things.  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  price  of  steel  rails  is  a  question  for  the  railroad  company, 
and  no  one  else.  Nobody  buys  rails  that  I  know  of  except  the  railroad 
company.  It  buys  them,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  It  does  not  charge 
off  the  price  to  anybody;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the 
cost  of  rails  has  been  high  or  low.  Low  rails  have  not  benefited  any- 
body in  freight  rates,  nor  have  they  hart  anybody.  Of  course,  there  may 
have  been  a  general  fluctuation  by  the  lines  in  the  rates  of  freight,  and 
perhaps  to  some  extent  in  the  building  of  railroads,  but  in  the  price  of 
fiisight  there  has  been  a  general  shrinkage.  If  taken  year  by  year 
nobody  can  take  up  this  table  and  say  that  there  has  been  a  particle  of 
influence  in  the  price  of  rails. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  because  there  was  building  of  railroads  the 
price  of  rails  had  declined.  The  rails  of  a  road  are  a  permanent  invest- 
ment. They  are  not  something  that  is  bought  from  day  to  day;  they 
are  something  which  lasts  indefinitely.  Nobody  knows  exactly  the 
life  of  a  steel  rail.  People  do  not  make  permanent  investments  on  a 
falling  market.  They  are  not  apt  to.  People  do  not  sell  for  a  rise 
and  buy  for  a  fall.  And  this  question  of  steel  rails  obeys  the  same 
law.  I  think  that  the  prosperity  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  of 
the  country  is  a  gauge  of  the  general  prosi)erity.  It  is  the  thermom- 
eter. 

The  wire-rod  business  has  been  spoken  of  as  furnishing  an  object 
lesson.  For  three  years  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  had  in  the  heart  of 
ita  works  a  rod  mill  that  cost  fully  $100,000.  It  was  a  good  mill,  and 
still  tbey  were  not  able  to  operate  it  to  make  profitable  wire  rod,  simply 
because  under  a  Treasury  decision  wire  rods  were  under  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  35  per  cent;  and  so,  for  three  years,  the  owners  of  that  mill 
wejre  unable  to  make  wire  rods.  They  were  obliged  to  go  out  of  the 
wire-rod  business  or  to  go  abroad  to  Germany  and  buy  rods,  as  this 
wire  manufactory  was  doing. 

Mr.  Bbbokinbidge.  If  they  had  been  securing  billets  without  exor- 
bitant duties,  could  they  have  been  doing  sol 
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Mr.  Eldeb.  No,  sirj  they  would  have  to  put  out  two  or  three  times 
as  many  men  as  the  rod  mill  now  keeps.  That  shows  what  a  delicate 
and  nice  thing  it  is.  If  you  are  going  to  just  try  to  get  the  American 
on  an  exact  equality  with  the  foreigner  it  will  be  utterly  impossible. 
If  you  have  set  yourself  about  that  task,  you  are  going  about  a  task 
such  as  was  never  imposed  upon  American  statesmen  before.  If  you 
adjust  the  matter  so  that  the  foreigner  shall  be  exactly  equal  with  your 
own  people  and  your  people  shall  not  have  a  particle  of  advantage  over 
the  foreigner  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  do.  These  conditions  are  chang- 
ing  constantly,  and  where  you  think  you  have  done  perfectly  well  to 
admit  the  foreigner,  you  have  at  the  same  time  put  your  own  i)eople  at 
a  disadvantage.  That  you  do  not  wish.  I  would  merely  suggest  that 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  make  this  thing  a  little  bit  safe  for  your  own 
people.  I  do  not  know  of  any  country  that  has  a  fiscal  policy  which 
arranges  its  duties  with  any  consideration  whatever  for  any  people  but 
its  own.  I  do  not  think  they  take  into  account  whether  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  it  or  whether  you  will  not  be;  whether  it  pleases  you  or 
whether  it  does  not.  There  is  a  tariff  war  abroad  now.  Tariffs  have 
been  spoken  of  openly  as  war,  and  it  is  war.  This  struggle  for  exist- 
ence which  we  are  all  undergoing  is  war  for  existence.  It  has  been 
perpetuated  from  the  earliest  times.  It  has  existed  from  the  earliest 
organization  of  society.  It  is  war  between  nation  and  nation,  a  strug- 
gle for  trade.  A  little  while  ago  I  read  a  book  called  "  Wars  of  Great 
Britain;"  and  I  remember  that  Mr.  Butler  predicted  the  adoption  of  free 
trade  as  being  an  era  of  universal  good  will;  but  I  find  that  Great 
Britain  has  not  been  without  war.  She  does  not  fight  us  that  way, 
but  in  a  different  way. 
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(Schedule  C.) 
AITALOAMATED  A8S0GIATIOK  OF  lELOK  AND  STEEL  W0BKEB8. 

Thuesday,  ISi^temher  14^  1893. 
Mr.  Garland.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee: 
We  appear  before  this  committee  to-day  as  representing  our  labor 
organization,  and  as^king  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  differ- 
ent iron  and  steel  products.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  those  who  work  in  that  business.  We  believe  that  l>y  having  duties 
on  iron  and  steel  products  it  enables  us  to  get  a  better  price  for  our 
labor.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  simple  fa(5ts  of  having  protection  on 
those  products  gives  us  all  we  desire;  but  we  claim  and  believe  that 
through  organized  labor  we  can  get  a  better  rate  of  wages  by  having 
protection  on  those  goods  than  if  there  was  no  prote.c.tion  on  them. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  ask  for  a  retention  of  the  present  duties  on 
those  different  articles.  It  is  said  that  if  everything  was  cheaper  it 
would  be  satisfacjtory  to  those  who  work  by  the  day,  if  they  got  lower 
rates  of  wages.  Tliis  we  do  not  believe  to  be  a  fact.  We  have  noticed 
that,  no  matter  in  what  country  labor  is  employed,  nor  at  what  price  it 
is  employed,  it  seems  to  be  a  battle  to  keep  wages  up.  We  prefer  to 
battle  on  a  higher  plane  than  on  a  lower  plane.  We  do  not  expect  to 
get  our  wages  without  combination  and  trying  to  protect  our  trsuleAy 
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combination  and  prices  to  work  by.  We  believe  that  protection  allows 
ns  to  get  a  better  rate,  and  that  tbe  plane  on  which  we  are  now  work- 
ing is  higher  than  in  other  conntries. 

The  Ch  AiKMAN.  Is  the  Amalgamated  Association  composed  of  skilled 
workers  in  the  rolling  mills f 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  anyof  yonr  mills  in  recent  years  broken  with 
yon,  or^  rather,  ceased  to  employ  members  of  your  association  and  em- 
ployed non  union  menf 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  strike  at  Homestead  began  they  employed 
non-union  men,  did  they^notf 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  As  I  understand  your  argument,  your  organization 
helps  you  to  get  better  wages,  and  that  is  one  of  the  objects  you  have 
in  organization? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  I  may  say  in  addition  to  that,  we  do  not 
believe  that  protection  gives  better  morals  to  some  persons j  but  we 
Und  that  many  manufacturers  believe  that  organized  labor  is  better 
for  them;  unfortunately,  some  do  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Your  theory  is,  that  protection  enables  the  employer 
to  give  better  wages,  and  you  get  these  better  wages  by  your  organi- 
zations? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 
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(Sekedale  C) 
tTATEKEHT  OF  XR.  JOHN  OSABDre,  OF  FTtTSBUBO. 

Mr.  Gearing.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I 
have  no  set  speech  to  make.  I  am  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association,  and  I  am  engaged  in  the  cotton  tie  industry.  I 
have  come  here  to  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  make  no  change  in 
that  tariff  schedule.  The  establishment  at  which  I  am  employed,  and 
have  been  for  many  years,  runs  on  that  as  a  specialty,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  imported  of  that  particular  commodity — cotton  ties.  We 
have  now  employed  in  that  place  at  least  a  thousand  men,  and  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  if  there  is  any  change  to  be  made  in  that  particu- 
lar schedule  the  result  will  be  that  we  will  have  no  employment.  For 
that  reason  I  am  here  to  implore  you  to  make  no  change  in  the  cotton- 
tie  schedule. 

&Ir.  Dalzell.  Do  you  work  at  Mr.  Painter's  mill? 

Mr.  Gearing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Which  is  running  exclusively  on  that  article? 

Mr.  Gearing.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  their  specialty,  or  they  would  be 
doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  employed  there? 

Mr.  Gearing.  There  are  2,000  men  employed  in  this  industry.  As 
one  of  the  committee,  I  represent  here  to-day  over  80,000  men. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  MoKinley  bill  the  mill 
was  not  running? 
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Mr.  Gearing.  Prior  to  that  the  mills  ^vere  shut  down,  and  the  men 
were  walking  the  streets.  To-day  they  are  employed.  Our  people 
have  spent  money  to  bring  that  industry  to  perfection,  and  to  day  I 
suppose  the  works  are  the  most  i)erfect  in  America. 

Air,  Breokinridge.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  metal  when  you 
begin  to  work  it  in  your  establishment! 

Mr.  Gearing.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  raw  product. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  In  what  state  is  it  when  you  take  charge  of  it 
to  make  cotton  ties! 

Mr.  Gearing.  We  take  it  from  what  we  call  the  steel  billet.  Some 
time  ago  we  used  to  puddle  iron  and  make  our  material  at  the  works, 
but  now  we  buy  it  from  Carnegie  and  Co. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  start  with  the  billet! 

Mr.  Gearing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  it  that  you  do  with  the  billet!  Go  on 
and  tell  us  the  process. 

Mr.  Gearing.  The  billet  comes  to  us  in  the  shape  of  pig  or  raw 
material.  We  have  to  cut  that  into,  shape  and  length  and  weigh  it,  in 
order  to  make  what  we  want  to  make.  It  is  heated  and  rolled,  and 
then  of  course  it  is  recut  again  and  handled  and  bundled  and  put  into 
bundles  ready  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  you  cut  it  into  strips  and  have  it  in  that 
last  condition  where  you  roll  it  out  into  a  cotton  tie,  how  many  bun- 
dles of  ties  will  one  man  roll  out! 

Mr.  Gearing.  In  the  process  of  making  ties  there  are  probably  35 
or  40  men  and  boys  who  handle  it.  It  goes  through  those  hands  before 
it  is  completed  and  ready  for  market. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Will  you  state  the  mode  of  manufacture! 

Mr.  Gearing.  We  arc  to-day,  I  think,  about  as  far  advanced  in 
making  it  as  any  other  firm  in  the  country. 

Mr.  liEED.  How  do  you  make  it  from  the  st^el  billet  to  the  cotton 
tie! 

Mr.  Gearing.  We  simply  heat  and  pass  it  through  the  rolls,  and  cut 
it  to  desired  lengtlis.  Then  it  is  dipped  or  varnished  to  prevent  rust- 
ing and  bundled. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  pass  a  whole  billet! 

Mr.  Gearing.  One  billet  will  make  eight  cotton  ties. 

Mr.  Keed.  You  heat  it  and  pass  it  through  again  and  again! 

Mr.  Gearing.  It  passes  through  the  rolls  fourteen  or  fifteen  times 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  furnace. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  one  continuous  x)iece  until  cut  up  into  cotton  ties! 

Mr.  Gearing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  have  a  gang  of  heaters  and  a  gang  of  shearers! 

Mr.  Gearing.  We  start  with  the  shear  men,  and  then  the  heater 
takes  it.  *  There  are  four  men  at  a  furnace. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  boys  take  it  and  straighten  it! 

Mr.  Gearing.  Yes,  sir;  then  the  roll  hands  take  charge  of  it.  They 
manipulate  it  through  the  rolls  and  pass  it  on  to  the  shearers,  who  cut 
it,  and  then  it  is  bundled  and  passes  from  this  party  to  what  we  call 
the  galvanizing  department. 

Mr.  Stevens.  From  the  bloom  to  the  finished  product,  how  many 
times  does  it  pass! 

Mr.  Gearing.  Fourteen  times. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  many  men  will  you  work  in  running  those 
fourteen  rolls! 

Mr,  Glaring,  We  run,  between  men  and  boys,  about  twenty;  an<} 
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when  we  include  shearmen  and  bnndlers,  where  it  is  tarred  to  keep  it 
from  rastiug,  it  will  pass  through  the  hands  of  twenty- five  men  and 
boys.  / 

Mr.  Bbeckinridge,  How  many  bundles  of  cotton  ties  will  those  men 
and  boys  turn  out  in  a  day  Y 

Mr.  Gearing.  It  is  owing  to  the  size  of  the  mill.  They  make  four 
hundred  and  ten  bundles  of  those  cotton  ties  for  each  train  of  rolls. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  take  twenty-five  men 
and  boys. 

Mr.  Gearing.  It  would  take  that  number  of  men  and  boys  ten  hours 
to  make  four  hundred  and  ten  bundles;  and  when  I  say  that,  I  mean 
that  they  will  work  ten  hours  and  do  not  have  time  to  eat.  They 
should  not  do  it  in  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  size  train  do  yon  use? 

Mr.  Gearing.  We  use  an  8  inch  train.  Some  use  6  and  some  use 
10.    We  use  8. 

Mr.  Gear.  Don't  you  think  you  can  work  a  10-inch  with  greater 
facility  t 

Mr.  Gearing.  1  do  not  think  so.  The  history  of  the  works  to-day 
is  that  their  output  is  as  great  as  any  in  America  on  8-inch  mills. 
There  are  outside  other  firms  making  9  and  10  inch;  but  they  do  not 
make  it  as  a  specialty.  They  do  that  in  connection  with  other  orders, 
but  do  not  get  the  output  that  we  do. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  think  an  8-inch  train  is  best  adapted? 

Mr.  Gearing.  Yes,  sir;  I  speak  from  thirty  years'  experience. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  quantity  of  ties 
produced  in 'the  United  States  in  proportion  to  the  consumption  t 

Mr.  Gearing.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  simply 
know  what  we  make,  and  I  have  heard  that  from  other  sources,  but 
that  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  you. 
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(Schedole  C.) 

STATEMENT  OF  WHIIAM  WEI0H8EL  OF  AHAL6AHATEI)  ABSOCIATIOir. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  improve  upon  the  remarks 
or  put  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  any  better  manner  than  has  been  done 
by  many  who  have  spoken.  The  manufacturers  have  also  come  here 
and  I  can  corroborate  their  statements  in  almost  every  remark  that 
they  have  made.  They  have  told  you  what  was  the  difference  between 
the  wages  here  and  those  in  Wales;  tliat  it  was  150  per  cent  more  in 
America  than  in  Wales.  This  is  true  and  there  is  no  job  that  I  know  of 
in  America  now  in  the  tin-plate  business  that  does  not  receive  wages  100 
per  cent  higher  than  in  Great  Britain  to-day.  I  will  say  further  that, 
in  my  opinion,  and  I  represent  that  class  of  workmen,  if  there  is  any 
change  made  in  the  tariff  schedule  on  tin  plate  it  will  injure  the  work- 
iiignian  directly,  because  I  think  he  is  the  one  who  will  suffer  mobt. 
I  have  been  in  this  business  a  very  long  time.  I  am  not  an  imported 
man.  I  was  born  right  here  in  America  and  am  not  one  of  those  sjioken 
of  as  imported.  I  was  at  one  time  rolling  sheet  iron,  and  from  tliat 
Mr.  Banfield,  the  man  for  whom  I  am  working  at  present,  took  me  into 
his  mill.  I  afterward  started  to  roll  tin  and  have  been  at  that  for  a 
little  over  a  year.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  the  remarks 
XH 22 
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that  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  importation  of  these  men. 
There  are  a  great  many  more  men  in  the  business  than  there  are  im- 
ported men.  I  want  to  appeal  to  this  committee  in  behalf  of  the  work- 
ingman  not  to  touch  the  duty  on  tin  plate,  because  if  you  do  you  will 
injure  the  workingman.  If  there  are  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  I 
will  answer  them  with  pleasure  if  1  can. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  rolling  on  bhwjk  sheets  in  the  same  mill  that 
was  making  steel  sheets  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  lawf 

Mr.  WEicflSEL.  Yes,  sir. 
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(Sehedale  C.) 

STATEKEirr  OF    GEOBOE  B.   EVAITS,  BBIDOEPOBT,  OHIO,  OF  AMALGAMATED  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Mr.  Chaihman.  I  come  here  Tiot  as  an  imported  man,  but  still  I 
came  from  the  other  side,  and  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  tin 
business  in  both  countries.  While  listening  to  some  of  the  remarks 
questions  were  asked,  and  I  thought  they  were  proper  questiouQ  to 
put  to  anyone,  and  while  perhaps  a  workingman  can  not  answer  all 
these  questions,  especially  those  who  are  not  used  to  speech-making, 
why  was  it  that  tin  plate  wa«  reduced  in  price  during  the  least  eight 
or  ten  yearst  There  was  some  kind  of  an  answer  given  to  it,  but  I 
thought,  i^erhaps,  I  would  be  able  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  one  and 
could  explain  more  in  detail  because  I  have  been  employed  making  tin 
from  the  time  I  was  a  boy.  Mr.  Oronemeyer  says  steel  had  taken  the 
place  of  what  we  call  iron.  We  know  it  ha^,  but  a  little  further  ex- 
planation is  required  on  that  particular  point.  I  will  say  that  tin 
plate  was  rolled  and  cut  and  worked  in  the  tire  in  former  times.  After 
that  it  was  taken  to  the  hammer,  stamped  out  to  be  cut  for  work  in  the 
refiner's  fires.  By  that  process  the  grain  of  the  iron  was  more  closely 
worked.  During  the  last  six  or  eight  years  it  has  not  been  done  so 
thoroughly  as  before,  because  it  took  more  work.  Since  they  have 
been  cut  down  in  price  it  has  reduced  the  amount  of  work  put  on 
them.  They  first  dropped  ofi*  the  fire  work ;  then  they  dropped  off  the 
refiner's  work,  and  therefore  the  material  in  the  article  in  the  first  place 
is  nothing  like  as  good  as  it  was;  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  not 
so  much  tin  in  the  article  as  there  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  If  you 
buy  a  tin  can  which  was  made  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  would  last 
longer  than  a  tin  can  which  you  would  buy  now.  If  you  had  a  tin  roof 
put  on  your  house  at  that  timd  it  would  last  longer  than  a  tin  roof 
which  would  be  put  on  now.  I  know  a  tin  roof  which  has  been  on  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  and  is  comparatively  good  to-day.  I  know  some 
tin  roofs  which  were  put  on  six  or  seven  years  ago  and  are  worn  out 
now.  If  it  is  not  painted  tin  will  rust.  This  is  a  practical  reason  why 
tin  plate  has  been  reduced.  I  tliink  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  encour- 
age the  manufacture  in  this  country  for  that  reason. 

There  was  a  question  asked  as  to  the  tin  made  in  America  and 
whether  it  was  as  good  jis  that  made  in  England.  I  say  it  is,  and  I 
believe  it  is  much  better,  becauj^e  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  is 
richer.  The  iron  here  is  better  than  it  is  in  the  old  country.  That 
was  proved  by  consumption. 

What  1  hoi)e  and  trust  is,  that  you  gentlemen  will  consider  this  mat- 
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ter  and  not  drive  this  business  out  of  the  country,  because  if  you  do 
it  will  throw  a  large  number  of  men  out  of  work.  We  all  know  that  if 
the  tariff  on  that  particular  product  is  reduced  it  is  the  men  who  will 
suffer.  I  came  over  to  this  country  pretty  well  fixed.  In  the  old 
country  when  I  was  a  boy  I  worked  from  0  in  the  morning  till  8  at 
night  and  did  not  have  the  second  change  of  clothing.  I  did  have 
another  change  but  I  had  to  keep  that  for  Sunday  to  go  to  church  in. 
I  suffered  a  great  deal  in  the  old  country  in  this  way.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  to  keep  us  from  making  bet- 
ter wages.  We  will  all  be  benefited  by  it.  I  hope  you  gentlemen 
will  consider  this.  This  is  what  we  all  believe  and  I  hope  you  will  deal 
leniently  with  us. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  work  at  the  same  business  here  you  did  over 
there t 

Mr.  Evans.  For  a  few  years  here  I  did  the  same  kind  that  I  did  over 
there,  but  I  am  now  a  aheot-roller. 

Mr.  Payne.  Ilow  much  better  wages  do  you  get  here  than  you  got 
there! 

Mr.  Evans.  I  get  very  much  better  wages  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  do  you  get  hcret 

Mr.  Evans.  About  three  or  four  times  more  than  I  got  over  there. 
A  good  sheet  mill  will  make  $24  in  a  day  for  seven  men. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  would  seven  men  make  over  there  in  a  day! 

Mr.  Evans.  Nothing  like  so  much  as  they  would  make  here.  A 
catcher  there  would  make  $1.25  and  $3  here;  a  rougher  would  make 
$1.25  there  and  about  $3  here.  The  work  of  the  matcher  and  doubler 
over  there  is  consolidated,  and  they  have  but  one. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  work  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  at 
nightf 

Mr.  Evans.  Not  now ;  they  used  to. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  hours  do  they  work  theret 

Mr.  Evans.  I  believe  they  work  now  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  work  here  how  many  hours t 

Mr.  Evans.  Eight. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  they  used  less  block  tin  some  ten  years  ago, 
and  also  used  poorer  stock  f 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Our  people  use  more  block  tin  than  they  do  over  there, 
and  make  better  quality! 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brbckinbidge.  How  do  they  pay  you  in  the  old  country,  by  the 
day  or  by  the  piece! 

Mr,  Evans.  By  the  box. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  A  squad  divides  just  as  they  do  here! 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BRECKiNRiDGB.  How  much  do  they  pay  you  a  box! 

Mr.  Evans.  They  used  to  pay  on  the  other  side  28  shillings  for  100 
boxes. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  much  do  you  get  here  per  100  boxes! 

Mr.  Evans.  We  work  by  the  ton.    I  work  now  in  the  sheet  mills. 
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(Schedale  C.) 

STATEtfEKT  OF  MB.  C.  H.  HAUFHAN,  OF  BSIDGEFOBT,  OHIO,  OF  AVALOAMATED 

ASSOCIATIOlf. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  came  here  to  represent  the  sheet  and  plate  rollers. 
I  represent  about  12,000  men,  in  the  aggregate,  who  are  following  that 
line  of  business.  I  came  here  to-day  to  see  this  committee,  and  to  plead 
witli  you  to  keep  the  duty  on  sheet  iron  and  plate.  To-day  at  least 
two  thirds,  and  probably  more,  of  the  men  I  represent  in  this  country 
are  idle.  Some  few  mills  are  running  and  manage  to  keep  going.  We 
know  that  in  case  this  tariff  is  taken  off  there  will  be  a  reduction  of 
wages.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  that  Avill  be  the  case.  The 
working  man  is  the  man  who  has  to  suffer  every  time.  We  have  not 
done  much  work  in  my  part  of  the  business,  but  I  am  satisfied  if  the 
tariff' is  taken  off  we  will  not  do  any  at  all.  Our  people  tell  me  that 
they  can  not  get  a  single  order  for  the  size  that  I  am  working.  I  think 
this  is  something  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  consideration  at  your 
hands.  You  are  aware  of  the  number  of  idle  men  in  this  country.  Wo 
are  satisfied  that  the  remarks  made  by  our  colleagues  in  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  will  convince  you  that 
they  will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  I  can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  we 
agree  with  the  manufacturers.  The  manufacturers  have  told  you  the 
truth. 


IRON  AND  STEEIi. 

(Schedule  €.) 

STATEMEHT  OF  PHILIP  HAGAN,  OF  T0T7H0ST0WK,  OHIO,  OF  AMALGAMATED  ASSO- 

CIATION. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  from  Youngstown,  Ohio.  There  are  five  largo 
firms  there  which  make  wrought  iron  exclusively.  Every  one  of  tho.^e 
firms  employs  union  labor,  and  we  always  agree  pretty  well  together; 
but  as  regards  that  1  have  nothing  to  say.  The  men  working  with  me 
in  our  town  have  asked  me  to  come  here,  400  miles,  and  say  to  you 
gentlemen  that  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  their  wages  will  be  reduced. 
This  is  their  bread  and  butter.    That  is  honest. 

In  regard  to  imported  workmen,  if  you  go  into  that,  T  am  imported. 
1  was  not  born  under  the  stars  and  stripes.  I  did  not  have  the  say-sci 
as  to  that.  T  can  tell  you  thjit  I  know  what  it  is  to  work  under  free 
trade.  I  stand  here  to  say  that  I  worked  for  20  cents  a  day.  I  had  to 
go  to  work  before  I  was  9  years  of  age.  That  dei»rived  me  of  any  part 
of  an  education.  As  soon  as  I  got  a  very  limited  education,  enough  to 
enable  me  to  understand  that  labor  in  America  was  protected,  1  went 
to  an  English  gentleman  and  discussed  the  matter  with  him,  and  he 
Raid  to  me,  **  The  American  people  are  not  such  fools  as  to  reduce  their 
tariff.  Young  man,  go  there."  Consequently  1  came  here,  and  received 
the  benefit  of  it  for  several  years.  With  this  extra  money  which  I 
made  I  was  enabled  to  give  myself  some  instruction.  It  was  a  strug- 
gle for  existence  over  there.  Here  I  was  al)le  to  rais<^.  my  family.  Gen- 
tlemen, are  you  going  to  wipe  it  outt    For  God's  sake,  do  not  do  any- 
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thing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  citizens  who  are 
good,  intelligent  citizens,  and  if  you  deprive  them  of  education  they  will 
never  be  good  citizens. 

I  could  stand  here  and  talk  for  hours  for  the  6,()00  men  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  They  beg  of  you  not  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  bar  and 
wrought  iron.  We  have  had  current  prices  for  years.  I  wish  to 
tell  yon  the  difference  between  the  puddlers  in  England,  when  I  worked 
there,  and  the  prices  now.  I  went  to  work  for  ten  hours  a  day  for  20 
eentsi  When  I  advanced  to  the  position  of  boiler  in  a  furnace  1  re- 
ceived 5  shillings  per  day.    I  was  getting  6  and  G  pence  in  1809. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  old  are  you! 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  was  in  September,  1842.  I  worked  on  the  Kiver 
Tyne.    To-day  they  are  paying  the  same  prices. 

Mr.  DAX.Z1SI.L.  I  suppose  these  6,000  men  for  whom  you  are  speaking 
are  Democrats! 

Mr.  Hagan.  When  it  comes  to  a  tariff  we  know  nothing  about  poli- 
tics. 

A  Delegate.  I  want  to  say  that  the  men  are  from  both  political 
parties. 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  is  bread  and  butter. 

Mr.  Daxzell.  But  you  go  in  for  a  tariff! 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  go  in.  to  protect  labor. 

Mr.  Turner.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country! 

Mr.  Hagan.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1870. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  old  were  you  then! 
•  Mr.  Hagan.  Well,  you  have  me  there.    (After  reckoning)  27. 

Mr.  Turner.  Ha<l  you  then  learned  the  trade! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  learned  the  trade  early,  because  I  had 
been  in  the  mill  from  infancy.  I  was  not  more  than  an  infant  wnen  I 
went  to  work. 

Mr.  Burrows.  That  was  really  an  infant  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  wages  there 
and  here  of  the  same  grade  of  work! 

Mr.  Hagan.  It  was  $2.60.  I  received  therefor  puddling  $1.20,  or  6 
shillings  for  3,000  weighty  and  here  I  received  $3.80  for  2,750  weight. 
1  went  up  with  the  market.  That  is  the  present  price.  I  have  realized 
higher  wages  before.  We  have  the  highest  in  the  country;  there  is 
none  higher. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  wages  in  England  are  higher  than  in  Belgium! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  higher  in  England.  I  do  not  know 
just  exactly  how  much;  but  wages  in  Belgium  are  about  75  cents  a 
day.  We  start  on  Monday  morning  and  stop  the  furnace  on  Saturday 
night  to  clean  it;  but  in  Belgium  they  never  stop  as  long  as  a  furnace 
holds  oat 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  true  in  Germany! 

Mr.  Hagan.  As  long  as  the  furnace  holds  out,  they  never  stop. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  said  just  now  that  you  were  imported.  You  do 
not  mean  that  you  were  brought  in  under  contract! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  to  say  that  there  was  so  much  talk 
about  people  being  imported 

Mr.  Turner.  You  paid  your  expenses! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  no  men  imported  twenty- three 
years  ago.    We  aU  '*came  over''  then. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  time  when  manufacturers  used  to  im- 
port lab<jr  for  their  steel  mills! 

Mr«  Hagan.  I  heard  it  said.    I  can  not  say  as  to  its  truth. 
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The  Chairman.  The  president  of  the  Amcalganmted  Association  tes- 
tified aa  to  that. 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  believed  so  too  at  one  time;  but  I  could  not  trace  it. 

The  Chairman.  1  understood  from  your  argument  that  it  was  your 
sincere  belief  that  the  high  rate  of  wages  is  due  to  the  protective  tariff! 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  is  my  belief. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  many  pefiple  own  land  in  England? 

Mr,  Hagan.  I  do  not  know,  but  about  twentyUve  people  own 
2,000,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  small  number  of  people  own  all  the  land! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  give  you  this  idea:  There  is  a  large  popula- 
tion in  England  compared  to  the  size  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  think  it  is  about  190,000  or  200,0<M)  square  miles. 

The  Chairman.  England  is  less  in  size  than  some  of  the  States  of  this 
Union. 

Mr.  Hagan.  In  fact  it  is,  I  believe,  about  50,000  square  miles  less. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  one  State,  Texas,  with  276,000  square 
miles,  and  California  probably  has  150,000  square  miles.  Laud  in  Eng- 
land is  limited  to  a  lew  owners? 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  wsir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  man  born  poor  has  little  chance  of  owning 
his  own  home! 

Mr.  Hagan.  It  would  be  imi)ossible. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  this  hypothetioal  question,  and  it  is 
not  original  with  me:  Suppose  that  to-morrow  morning  the  people  5f 
England  were  to  wake  up  and  find  that  during  the  night  as  if  by  magic 
England  had  extended  her  territory  half  way  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
so  as  to  make  her  territory  average  as  large  in  proportion  as  our  terri- 
tory is  to  our  population.  Would  not  the  opening  up  of  that  new  west- 
ern country,  vast  and  rich  in  valleys  and  green  fields,  with  great 
rivers,  and  with  mountaias  full  of  ores  of  various  kinds,  with  water 
power  and  timber,  cause  a  great  rush  to  settle  up  that  country;  and 
don't  you  imaging  that  there  would  at  once  be  an  increase  of  wages  iii 
England  ! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  has  something  to  do  with  the  wages  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Keed.  Now,  suppose  Belgium  was  right  alongside,  where  the 
wages  are  only  75  cents  a  day,  would  not  the  wage-workers  of  Belgium 
come  in  and  regulate  the  prices  of  wages  in  England  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  these  great  valleys  and  beautiful  fields,  which  the 
chaiinian  has  hypothetically  pictured! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  The  Belgian  manufacturers  would  not  supply  the 
English  trade  at  oncef 

Mr.  Hagan.  No;  not  altogether;  but  in  time  they  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  pour  all  these  people  into  this  coun- 
try at  once  without  making  high  prices. 

Mr.  Hagan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  population  is  so  sparse  in 
the  United  States  that  we  are  entitled  to  these  wages!  - 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  can  assure  you  if  you  take  the  duty  off  imports  wages 
will  be  as  small  here  as  they  are  in  England,  in  a  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  wages  of  the  people  who  work  in  unpro- 
tected industries  in  this  country,  in  agricultural  machinery  and  those 
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who  work  on  the  farms,  lar^rer  than  the  wages  of  those  people  in  like 
occupations  in  the  crowded  countries  of  the  Old  World? 

Mr.  Hagan.  Wait  a  moment  on  that.  I  do  not  exactly  kuow  what 
fietrmers  are  getting  in  Dakota. 

The  Chairman.  Take  Ohio  farmers. 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  am  not  in  that  business;  but  I  think  $20  a  month  is 
the  wages  in  Ohio.  In  Ireland  a  farm  laborer  today  will  receiver  o 
shillings  to  4  and  6  pence  and  board.  That  I  take  from  the  public 
press. 

Mr.  Payne.  Twenty  dollars  includes  board  in  Ohio! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  may  not  be  correct  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  difterence  between  the  wages  of  the  farm 
hand  in  Ohio  and  in  England  quite  as  much  as  the  difference  between 
the  skilled  operative  in  the  rolling  mill  here  and  the  skilled  operative 
there  t 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  believe  not;  but  I  am  not  iK)sitive  on  that  question. 
The  farm  laborer  in  England  gets  6  to  8  pence.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  however.  I. do  not  look  after  that  part  of  the  trade;  but  they 
used  to  receive  that,  I  know,  for  six  months^  the  time  for  which  they 
contracted.  Eighty-five  cents  would  be  40;  it  would  be  as  many  as  six 
would  go  into  40.    There  is  a  big  difference. 

A  Delegate.  About  the  scarcity  of  men  in  this  country  being  the 
cause  of  high  prices,  I  want  to  say  that  a  great  many  men  are  out  of 
work.    There  are  more  men  than  there  are  jobs. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  You  speak  of  getting  $1.25  for  puddling,  and 
paying  a  certAin  amount  of  that  for  help  in  the  old  country. 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  is  the  amount  after  paying  for  help.  The  price 
was  about  6  pence  per  ton,  but  call  it  that.  We  used  to  have  3,000. 
I  had  to  pay  one-twelfth  of  it  for  help: 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  would  it  leave  you,  after  paying  for  the 
help! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Three  dollars  and  eighty  cents.  The  amount  I  made 
here  was  $6.30;  and  after  paying  for  help  that  leaves  me  $3.80. 


IRON  AND  STEEIi. 

Schedale  C. 

nhsaam  of  xb.  j.  c.  hloallon,  of  pimBUBo,  pa,  of  axalgamated 

ABSOCIATIOir. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suppose  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  try  to 
extend  the  argument  that  has  been  offered  by  my  colleagues,  and  par- 
ticularly that  relating  to  my  own  occupation,  or  what  was  my  occupa- 
tion up  to  the  time  of  my  having  been  elected  to  the  position  I  now 
hold  as  secretary.  My  friend  who  has  just  spoken,  Mr.  Hagan,  has 
covered  it.  Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  made  two  or  three 
points  which  perhaps  I  could  cover  a  little  better.  I  can,  however,  sub- 
stantiate what  he  said.  I  can  do  it  with  more  force  when  I  tell  yon 
that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  have  had  some  experience,  though  less 
limited  than  he  has  had.  I  have  puddled  in  England  and  Americ  a. 
If  the  wages  for  boiling  in  the  United  States  were  the  same  as  they 
are  now  in  England  I  would  prefer  to  boil  in  the  United  States.  The 
point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  of 
labor  in  this  count^  that  would  warrant  me  or  any  other  person  in 
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expecting  any  more  for  tbe  perforiiiance  of  that  labor  than  T  would  be 
entitled  to  at  the  same  class  of  labor  in  England.  It  is  not  harder 
here,  but  far  easier,  and  I  believe  our  friends  here  will  concur  with  me 
in  this  statement.  1  am  not,  however,  aloneinterested  in  the  retention 
of  this  particular  branch,  but  in  the  entire  trade.  It  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  I  feel  that  our  people  are  in  a  position  where  to 
change  the  present  tariff  would  undoubtedly  bring  great  suffering; 
and  right  here  I  wish  to  make  some  reference  to  a  remark  which  was 
dropped  by  the  chairman  a  few  moments  ago. 

We  were  asked  why  it  was  that  the  wages  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  trades  that  necessarily  were  unprotected  were  higher  than  were  the 
wages  in  free  trade  or  tariff  for  revenue  only  countries.  We  hold  that 
this  difference  in  favor  of  unprotected  American  industries  is  due  to 
natural  advantages.  We  are  firm  in  our  belief  that  the  example  of 
high  wages  in  the  protected  trade  is  one  of  the  influences  in  creating 
that  high  rate  in  the  unprotected  trade. 

Take  the  bricklayers.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  brick- 
layer could  not  commence  to  command  the  present  high  rate  of  wages 
unless  the  rate  at  which  he  works  was  virtually  made  up  by  the  pro- 
tected trades.  If  it  were  not  for  that  his  wages  would  be  so  great  in 
comparison  that  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  go  into  any  other 
trade.  This  is  true  of  every  unprotected  trade;  and  we  hold  that  pro- 
tection does  not  only  protect  those  specifically  named  but  it  protects 
the  whole  community,  if  not  directly,  then  indirectly.  Hence  our  posi- 
tion as  iron  workers  is  that  we  believe  we  are  i)erforming  a  duty  which 
we  owe  to  our  fellow  citizens  of  every  trade  in  assisting  with  them  in 
preventing  in  every  way  we  possibly  can,  that  is  legitimate,  any  inter- 
ference with  the  administration  of  the  tariff  that  will  injure  our  present 
prosperity. 

I  did  not  intend,  when  I  started,  to  occupy  so  much  time  and  I  will 
not  continue  further.  I  have  simi)ly  to  say,  as  I  am  the  last  speaker, 
that  I  wish  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  kind  attention  witli  which 
the  members  have  listened  to  us.  1  believe  that  we  will  all  go  away 
feeling  that  our  interest  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Eeed.  You  refer  to  the  matter  of  bricklayers.  I  sux)pose  that  if 
any  of  the  goods  on  which  you  work  could  not  be  imported,  that  ques- 
t:oi  of  wages  would  have  to  be  settled  in  America  entirely  I 

Mr.  KrLGALLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  So  that  anything  we  can  not  import  is  protected  just  the 
same  as  anything  is  protected  by  law,  or  on  which  there  is  a  prohibi- 
tory duty! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  That  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  Beed.  Brick  houses  can  not  be  imported! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  Then  it  is  better  than  protection  to  them,  for  it  is  the 
same  as  a  prohibitory  tariff! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  That  is  what  we  believe. 

Mr.  Beed.  Perhaps  the  same  causes  operate  in  other  things! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  The  men  in  certain  employments  have  certain  nat- 
ural advantages  of  which  you  speak,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is 
the  advantage  created  by  the  specific  wages  under  our  i)rotective  sys- 
tem.   Both  combine. 

The  Chairman.  Wheat  can  be  imported! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  the  farm  hand  in  Ohio  get  so  much 
larger  wages  than  the  farm  hand  in  England! 
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Mr.  KiLGALLON.  It  is  my  belief,'  and  I  find  it  to  be  the  belief  of  a 
great  many  people  who  follow  labor  for  a  living  and  who  do  not  know 
of  the  niceties  of  the  theories  and  the  technicalities  of  the  way  in  which 
the  law  is  administered,  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  farm  hand  in  Ohio 
the  wages  of  his  neighbor  are  higher  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

The  Ohaibman.  He  sells  abroad  at  free- trade  prices? 

3Ir.  KiLGALLON.  He  does  not  sell  all  he  produces  at  free-trade  prices. 

The  Chairman.  He  sells  a  large  part  of  it! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  There  are  other  things.  The  establishment  of 
manufactures  in  the  farming  States,  we  think,  is  beneficial,  for  it  gives 
him  a  rise  in  the  price  of  his  grain. 

The  Ohaibman.  Does  wheat  sell  for  more  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts than  anywhere  else! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  I  should  judge  so.  I  have  never  lived  in  a  farm- 
ing district. 

Mr.  Reed.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  price  of  wheat  depends  very  much 
upon  our  surplus;  the  size  of  our  surplus  may  have  very  much 
infiuence? 

3Ii".  KiLGALLON.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Beed.  Whereas  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  might  not  have  much 
eflect  on  the  market  price,  yet  50,000,000  or  100,000,000  bushels  would 
have  a  much  greater  effect  on  the  price  than  the  proportion  of  figures 
would  indicate. 

Mr.  KiLGiLLON.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Beed.  If  we  ceased  consuming  in  this  country  and  had  a  less 
number  of  laborers,  we  would  have  more  surplus  and  the  price  would 
be  down? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  As  a  question  of  national  policy,  do  you  believe 
that  the  farmers  could- afford  to  hire  people  to  eat  wheat! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  That  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  tariff',  and, 
as  I  said,  as  to  the  farmer's  relation  to  it  I  would  not  like  to  go  into 
the  question,  not  because  I  fear  investigation  as  to  tlie  relation  of  pro- 
tection, but  for  the  reason  that,  not  having  lived  in  a  farming  district, 
but  in  the  midst  of  industrial  districts,  I  do  not  feel  safe  in  arguing 
that  featui-e  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  As  bearing  upon  your  own  business,  if  there  is 
a  manufactured  article  produced  in  tliis  country  more  cheaply  than  in 
any  European  country,  from  whatever  cause,  and  so  much  less  that  it 
can  be  readily  placed  in  the  principal  markets  at  a  still  less  price  than 
the  product  of  any  other  country,  and  the  party  charges  more  for  it, 
would  not  that  restrict  labor? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Home  competition  would  be  really  needed  in  that 
case  to  prevent  exorbitant  prices  abroad. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  needs  no  protection  at  all? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  In  answer  to  that  I  would  state  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  case  to  arise;  that  there  would  be  a  time  when  protection  would 
be  needed. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  case  is  not  already  here? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  I  am  coming  to  that.  The  article  might  be  pro- 
tected and  sell  high  for  a  long  time,  but  the  time  would  come  when, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  whether  by  the  production  of  the  article  or 
other  reason,  the  cost  would  be  below  the  cost  in  the  country  against 
which  the  legislation  is  designed  to  protect  us.  Temporarily  it  would 
look  like  the  tariff  is  unnecessary,  but  a  removal  of  the  duty  may  have 
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the  effect  of  raising  prices  in  tliis  cbuntry^  because  when  the  tariff  was 
lowered  there  would  be  a  great  introduction  of  English  goods  and  our 
y  manufaeturera  would  be  destroyed.    I  think,  therefore,  the  manufac- 
turer needs  protection. 

Mr.  Bbeckinridge.  Suppose  I  manufacture  (as  some  people  do  in 
my  country)  a  coarse  article  of  (5otton  cloth  and  I  shij)  it  to  Liverpool 
or  China  and  can  make  it  more  cheaply  than  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  suppose  there  is  a  tax  of,  say,  2^  cents  a  square  yard  put 
upon  that  cloth.  Have  I  not  to  make  it  cheaper  than  anybody  else, 
so  no  one  else  can  undersell  met  If  there  is  a  tax  put  upon  that,  am 
I  not  compelled  to  make  the  American  consumer  pay  more  for  it? 

Mr.  KiLGAJLLON.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Is  there  not  a  less  chance  for  the  employment 
of  labor  in  my  mills  on  that  account? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  If  I  understand  you,  you  mean  to  say  that  a  tariff 
tax  is  asked  to  protect  us  because  it  is  being  sold  for  less.  As  for  my- 
self I  would  regard  such  a  tariff  as  not  only  unnecessary,  but  not 
proper.  But  cases  can  arise  where  during  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
this  change  may  take  place.  But  in  asking  for  a  tariff  to  cover  an 
article  already  protected  by  reason  of  its  cheapness  it  seems  to  me 
would  be  improper. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbibge.  But  if  the  duty  on  any  article  is  much  in  excess 
of  what  will  cover  the  cost  of  production,  in  the  interest  of  labor  that 
excess  should  be  lowered. 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  I  have  reason  to  believe  we  do  not  ask  an  unneces- 
sary protection. 

Mr.  Eeed.  This  supposed  collection  of  people  who  are  making  con- 
siderably larger  profits  in  excess  of  others  would  be  likely  ti>  be  found 
out,  would  they  not,  by  the  workingman? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  I  would  put  some  provision  in  the  law  by  which 
he  would  find  it  out. 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Perhaps  if  the  tariff  were  so  arranged  as  not  only 
to  create  prices  and  to  enable  the  employer  to  pay  high  wages,  but  to 
insure  their  payment,  I  think  it  would  be  a  better  scheme. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  That  is  an  atlmirable  point.  I  think  such  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Occasionally  we  have  labor  troubles.  I  never  ex- 
I)ect  to  see  a  day  when  we  will  not,  so  long  as  the  present  system  obtains. 
But,  as  was  said  by  the  first  speaker,  there  is  a  common  ground  of 
agreement.  There  are  certain  points  upon  which  employer  and  em- 
ployes can  not  agree,  and  that  point  is  reached  by  this  (lifference.  One 
wants  to  put  it  at  one  point  and  the  other  at  another  point,  but  remove 
the  tariff  and  we  will  be  8imi)ly  on  common  ground.  They  differ  be- 
fore they  get  to  that  point.  Those  troubles  will  occur.  Generally 
speiiking,  we  find  manufacturers  disposed  to  treat  our  people  fairly.' 
Occasionally  we  find  people  disposed  to  take  advantage,  when  oppor- 
tunity arises.  We  do  not,  however,  look  upon  that  as  a  reason  for 
any  alteration  that  would  injure  the  trade.  A  reduction  of  wages 
would  not  only  cause  labor  troubles,  but  it  would  cause  all  points  to  be 
more  fiercely  resisted  and  would  cause  troubles  to  be  more  numerous 
and  more  objectionable  than  under  the  present  method.  Generally  a 
good  feeling  prevails  now. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  gentlemen  believe  that  the  tariff  which  has 
been  fixed  on  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  helps  you  in  your  wages? 
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Mr.  KiLaALLON.  We  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  is  the  average  tariff  on  the  iron  and  st^el  scherlulel 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Our  president,  Mr.  Garland,  who  spoke  first,  had 
arranged  to  go  into  that  matter. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  suppose  you  have  often  discussed  this  question  of 
wages  and  tariffs  in  your  labor  meetings  t 

Mr.  KiLaALLON.  We  have,  but  not  often. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Did  you  ever  calculate  the  output  of  your  employes  and 
then  calculate  the  portion  they  receive  to  see  whether  you  got  your  share 
of  it! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  In  our  negotiations  about  schedules,  while  we  do  not 
take  the  tariff  rate  and  dissect  it,  we  do  start  at  the  raw  material  and 
count  its  cost,  then  go  into  all  the  avenues  by  which  it  is  turnexl  into 
the  finished  product,  go  through  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  cost 
and  follow  it  right  into  the  market,  until  we  get  a  selling  price.  The 
tariff  must  be  included  in  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Did  you  ever  calculate  to  ascertain  whether  you  got  your 
share  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Sometimes  we  think  we  ought  to  get  more,  and 
sometimes  the  manufacturers  think  they  ought  to  get  more.  There  is 
a  common  agreement  among  us  that  we  get  a  fair  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  it  not  a  f^ict  that  the  tariff  on  the  iron  and  steel 
schedule  is  about  55  per  centt  You  do  not  get  55  per  cent,  or  more 
than  half  of  the  output  of  the  manufacturers! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Do  you  mean  the  value  of  the  product  turned  out! 
That  is  a  very  indefinite  question  and  one  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  know  what  the  output  of  the  manufacturer  is! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  your  workingmen  get  half  of  that  for  their  wages  t 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  I  can  not  see  your  point 

Mr,  Bynum.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  tariff  is  much  more  than 
you  get,  then  if  the  tariff'  were  reduced  it  would  not  affect  your  wages, 
would  it! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  If  the  tariff  is  higher  than  is  necessary! 

Mr.  Bynum.  If  the  tariff*  is  55  per  cent,  and  you  get  26  per  cent. 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Do  you  mean  if  the  tariff  is  55  per  cent,  and  I  and 
my  fidllow- workmen  only  get  25  per  cent!  As  to  that,  I  should  think 
if  the  tariff  was  higher  we  would  try  to  get  more,  and  we  believe  we 
could  get  more. 

Mr.  Bynum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  get  more! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  It  would  necessitate  a  close  investigation  as  to  the 
cost  of  those  things. 

Mr.  Bynum.  That  investigation  has  been  made,  has  it  not! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Not  in  that  way.  We  do  not  take  the  value  that 
is  added  to  the  product  by  the  tariff  and  find  that  duty.  We  simply 
take  the  raw  material,  and  follow  it  up  until  it  is  finished. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  go  through  and  calculate  the  materials,  cost  of  pro- 
dnction,  etc,  and  the  selling  price,  and  your  wages  are  fixed  in  that 
way! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  do  not  take  into  consideration  whether  the  tariff 
is  more  than  enough! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  When  we  take  the  cost,  or  value,  we  deem  that 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Suppose  the  tariff  is  in  excess  of  that.    Suppose  you 
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do  not  use  it,  and  suppose  you  get  no  part  of  it,  then  there  could  be  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  witliout  affecting  you! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bynttm.  K  the  tariff  is  excessive,  then  you  do  not  get  any  ben- 
efit from  it! 

Mr.  KiLGAXLON.  If  unnecessarily  so,  we  would  not. 

Mr.  Bynum.  In  the  case  of  some  articles  of  wooh^n  clothing  the  tariff 
runs  up  to  325  per  cent.    Do  you  think  that  is  necessary  t 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Bykum.  You  wear  some  woolen  clothes! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Occasionally — they  tell  me  they  are  wooL 

Mr.  Byntjm.  You  are  not  right  certain  about  itt 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  They  may  be  mostly  shoddy. 

,  IVJrj^REED.  You  take  the  difference  between  the  raw  material  and  the 
finished  product — the  difference  between  the  raw  material  and  the  work 
you  put  upon  itf 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  If  you  simply  took  the  value  of  the  product  and  calcu 
lated  the  percentage,  and  did  not  calculate  the  percentage  of  the  differ- 
ence, you  would  make  a  mistake,  would  you  not  I 

Mr.  KiLGALLON  The  man  who  employs  us  buys  the  raw  material. 
We  do  not  carry  our  investigation  to  that  particular  state.  For  in- 
stance, in  calculating  what  a  boiler  should  secure  for  boiling,  we  would 
start  at  the  pig  and  not  at  the  ore,  because  we  would  first  ascertain 
how  much  a  ton  of  pig  costs  that  man,  and  then  we  would  carry  it  no 
further. 

Mr.  Beei).  Then  your  percentage  of  labor  would  only  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  pig  and  bar  iron.  If  you  undertook  to  calculate  your 
percentage  upon  the  whole  price,  bar  iron  and  all,  you  would  make  a 
great  mistake! 

Mr.  KiLGALLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  That  is  a  mistake  which  some  tariff  reformers  make. 
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(Schedale  C.) 
STATEMENT  OF  HOK.  T.  W.  PHILLIFS,  OF  KEWCAiBTLE,  PA. 

Mr.  Cn  AiiiMA  N :  1  have  been  requested  to  read  in  your  hearing  the  fol- 
lowing petition,  which  is  addressed  to  me: 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  y(iu  have  been  placed  on  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, as  we  well  know  from  the  past  that  you  are  the  friend  of  the  honest  labor- 
ing man.  We,  as  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  lln- 
plate  Workei-s,  respectfully  request  you,  as  our  Representative  in  Congress,  to  enter 
a  protest  belbre  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  workmen  in  all  of 
the  tin-plate  establishments  in  the  UniJ^ed  States  against  any  redaction  in  the  tariff 
on  black  and  tin  and  terne  plates.  The  workmen  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  tin  and  terne  plates  in  this  country  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  make 
plates  of  a  quality  equal  to  any  produced  anywhere  in  the  world.  If  the  {iresent 
tariff  is  retained  on  black  and  tin  and  terne  plates  the  expansion  and  growth  of  the 
manufactures  of  tin  plates  will  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  branch  of  the  iron 
and  steel  buftincss.  and  will,  in  time,  give  employment  io  thousands  of  skilled  work- 
men  and  laboring  men.  The  United  States  of  America  can  not  at  the  present  time 
so  easily  establish  any  mauui'acturiug  industry  that  will  give  employment  to  so 
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irnriy  vrorkmon  directly  and  indirectly  and  that  will  distribute  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  thruugliuut  the  country,  as  that  of  the  manufacture  of  tin  and  terne 
plates. 

Harry  Herbert,       William  Jenkins, 
Albert  Kusskll,        Robert  Johnes, 
Edmund  Absalom,       Thomas  Sadler, 
C.J.  HoSKiNS,  David  Da  VIES, 

Paul  Lewis,  Alfred  Wilson, 

David  John,  Enock  Gunter, 

David  Williams,        Thomas  Thomas, 
John  D.  Williams, 

Committee  of  iron,  steel,  and  tin-plate  workers, 

Mr.  Phillips.  These  are  practical  men  who  have  been  working  in 
my  own  city.  They  have  a  large  plant  there>  and  I  am  informed  by 
friends  that  they  can  not  tnrn  a  wheel.  It  has  not  started,  but  com- 
pleted. They  will  be  unable  to  operate  their  works  if  the  tariff  is 
reduced  to  what  it  was  before  the  M(*Kinley  bill  was  enacted.  They 
requested  me  to  present  this  paper.  I  hope  you  will  not  recommend  a 
law  reducing  the  tariff*.  * 
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(Sehedvle  C.) 


SIAISIDEHT  07  KR.  JOHIT  JABEETT,  8ECBETABT  OF  THE  AS80CIATI0K  OF  IBOK 
AHB  STEEL  MAlfUFACTUBEBS  AKD  TIN-PLATE  MAHUFAGTUBEBS. 

Mr.  Chaibman:  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  explanatory  of  some 
of  the  remarks  made  by  preceding  speakers.  On  behalf  of  the  sheet- 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  we  desire  to  say  that  we  enter  our  plea 
simply  for  the  amount  of  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  each  coun- 
try. 

I  have  before  me  the  official  statement — something  that  has  never 
been  seen  before — of  the  union  scale  of  wages  paid  to  steel  and  iron 
workers  in  England.  These  are  the  highest  wages  paid  in  that  coun- 
try. 

I  have  also  before  me  the  Western  schedule  of  prices  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Iron  and  Steel  Workers'  Association.  These  are  also  repre- 
sented as  being  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States.  I  desire  to  com- 
pare these  rates  of  wages.  I  will  give  the  figures  in  dollars  and  cents 
so  that  you  can  understand  them.  If  I  used  the  terms  "  singles,'' "  dou- 
bles," and  "laterals,"  you  would  not  understand  them,  because  they  are 
terms  different  from  what  we  have  in  the  United  States.  Here  areanum- 
ber  of  gauges  up  to  number  8,  and  lighter.  I  should  explain  that  single 
means  anything  up  to  20;  double  means  anything  up  to  24;  and  lateral 
means  anything  up  to  27;  the  others  given  simply  run  to  28,  29,  and 
30.  The  price  paid  for  31's  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  price  paid  for 
38^8.  The  price  paid  for  38's  in  the  United  States  is  $10.65.  So  you 
may  understand  that  rolling  includes  not  only  wages  of  the  roller,  but 
the  wages  of  rolling,  heating,  and  shearing.  The  figures  in  the  old 
country  include  other  sums,  as  there  are  certain  allowances.  In  the 
United  States  the  price  is  $10.65  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  In  Eng- 
land the  price  is  18  shillings  and  6  pence  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
This  18  shillings  and  6  pence,  according  to  the  schedule  before  me,  is 
subject  to  reduction  of  2J  per  cent,  and  also  a  reduction  of  2 J  per  cent 
which  took  effect  on  the  14th  of  April  last.    That  is,  altogether,  5  per 
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cent,  or  nearly  1  shilling  to  the  pound.  Hence,  this  is  17  shillings  9 
pence,  or  $4.40,  against  $10.65  in  this  country.  With  this  difference, 
the  daily  labor  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  $4.25,  while  in  England 
they  pay  rollers  2  shillings,  or  48  cents,  per  ton.  Puddlers  in  the  United 
States  get  $5.60  as  against  4  shillings,  or  98  cents,  in  England. 

I  will  explain  why  these  wages  are  so  low.  I  dare  say  you  have 
read  reports  of  what  is  known  as  the  sweating  system,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Parliament  reports.  The  British  Parliament  entered  into 
an  investigation  of  tlie  wages  paid.  Having  been  consul  at  Birming- 
ham under  the  late  Administration,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  personally 
investigat'C  this  question  for  myself,  and  1  became  familiar  with  the 
facts  in  the  case.  A  gentleman  handed  me  a  piece  of  paper  in  connec- 
tion with  women  as  blacksmiths  in  this  district  in  England,  and  I  should 
be  pleased  to  place  it  before  this  committee. 

1  have  taken  this  official  statement,  which  the  committee,  of  course, 
can  accept  without  hesitation.  In  this  district  the  men  and  women, 
boys  and  giris,  do  manual  labor  that  jione  but  males  do  in  this  country. 

Even  the  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone  says  this  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  feudal  system  in  that  country  ^hich  has  not  been  swept  away. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  The  low  wages  paid  in  these  mills  affects 
the  wages  of  the  union  or  organized  mills  in  that  country,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  sheet-ironworkers  receive  low  wages.  If  the  sheet-iron 
workers  in  England  are  idle  for  a  week  the  public  is  compelled  to  fur- 
nish something  for  them  to  eat.  If  idle  for  several  weeks  the  public 
institutions  take  care  of  them.  We  de  not  want  any  such  system  in 
this  country;  and,  consequently,  I  say  these  wages  are  fair, reasonable, 
and  equitable,  and  enable  these  people  in  this  country  to  live  respecta- 
bly and  to  raise  their  families  as  they  ought  to  do.  We  believe  in  good 
wages.  Even  Congress  itself  believes  in  that.  We  do  not  want  low 
wages  in  this  country, 

I  heard  a  question  asked  about  wages  in  Germany.  In  that  country 
you  will  And  that  even  in  the  legislative  halls,  if  you  will  follow  that 
question  up,  wages  are  low.  The  salary  of  the  members  of  the  Keich- 
stag  is  only  $600  a  year. 

A  BYSTANDER.  It  is  Quly  $300. 

Mr.  Jarrett.  Then  it  is  hal(  what  I  supposed  it  was.  I  trust  that 
in  consideration  of  this  fact  you  will  not  place  the  workmen  of  this 
country  in  that  position.  I  speak  feelingly,  for  I  have  been  a  working- 
man  myself.  I  know  what  it  is  to  work  hard  for  wages,  and  I  want  to 
see  the  workingmen  paid  good  wages.  It  is  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  decide  whether  the  wages  of  our  workingmen  shall 
be  put  down  to  the  level  of  the  wages  of  England.  This  is  a  serious 
question,  and  I  trust,  speaking  inbehalf  of  theeniploy(5sand  workmen 
as  well  as  the  manufacturers,  that  you  will  not  reduce  the  duty  in  any 
shape  or  form,  for  the  duty  is  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference 
in  wages  for  fine  goods. 

I  also  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  connection  with  the  tin-plate  indus- 
try, for  I  happen  to  represent  that,  too,  though  a  Welshman  by  birth. 

When  I  became  an  American  citizen  I,  from  that  time  on,  began  to 
favor  American  industries  independent  of  other  considerations.  I 
speak  for  tin  plate  just  as  much  as  for  any  other  industry,  though  it  is 
exclusively  a  Welsh  product.  Why  f  Because  Divine  Providence  gifted 
us  with  a  larger  area  in  proportion  to  population,  twice  over,  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  in  coal^  limestone^  and  iron  ore,  and  these 
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are  the  three  elements  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel.  Were  those  elements  given  us  by  Providence  to  remain  unde- 
veloped simply  because  England  can  produce  cheaper  than  we  cant 
The  question  is,  does  England  possess  these  in  larger  measures  than 
we  dot  Has  Providence  been  kinder  to  her  than  to  usf  I  say  He  has 
been  kinder  to  us,  and  He  has  given  us  these  in  larger  proportion,  and 
they  are  a  great  deal  finer  than  England  possesses.  We  do  not  need 
to  go  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  400  or  600  or  1,000  feet  to  reach 
go^  coal.  Ours  is  almost  on  the  surface.  We  do  not  need  to  cross 
the  channel  to  get  our  iron  ore.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  tin  plate  manu- 
factured in  Wales  is  from  imported  ores.  It  is  not,  then,  a  natural  indus- 
try at  all.  She  has  to  import  ores  for  more  than  200  miles  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Again  the  subject  of  tin  plate  has  been  talked  about  so  much.  I 
maintain  that  we  have  the  resources  in  this  country  in  a  greater  meas- 
ure than  England  has;  and  why  should  we  not  manufacture  these 
goods?  If  we  possess  it  in  a  greater  measure,  how  can  England 
manufacture  it  cheaper? 

I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Gladstone — and  I  say  it  with  the 
highest  respect  for  him — in  which  interview  I  presented  this  question 
to  him,  and  asked  him  why  England  could  manufacture  it  cheaper.  He 
Baid  simply  "  We  have  cheaper  labor.'^  Will  you  gentlemen  concede 
that?  We  are  more  abundantly  supplied  with  material  to  make  tin 
plate  from  than  is  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Why  can 
any  other  people  manufacture  it  cheaper  ?  I  am  told  that  this  industry 
was  established  in  Great  Britain  without  protection.  That  is  not  true. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  any  great  industry  has  been  established  there  with- 
out protection.  Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  protection 
ceased  in  England  in  1846.  There  are  evidences  of  it  left,  and  have 
been  as  far  down  as  1872.  From  that  time  England  has  been  going 
down.  In  1877  England  produced  6,600,000  tons  of  pig  iron;  we  pro- 
duced 2,000,000  tons.  Last  year  we  produced  9,000,000  tons,  and  Eng- 
land pro<luced  a  little  over  6,000,000  tons.  We  will  progress,  if  you  will 
permit  us  to  progress.  And  I,  therefore,  apx>eal  to  you  not  to  interfere 
with  the  duty  on  tin  plates. 

Do  not  be  led  away  by  all  this  fallacy  al>out  tin  plates  being  imported. 
Why  are  they  imported  ?  In  this  country  the  raw  material  exists  in 
greater  abundance  than  it  does  there.  Some  industries  have  started 
up  to  the  present  time,  but  they  have  been  under  a  cloud  and  are  now 
unable  to  make  advances,  fearing  that  these  duties  which  have  been 
placed  on  tin  plates  will  be  swept  away.  I  trust  that  you  gentlemen, 
not  as  members  of  Congress  alone,  not  as  members  of  any  iwlitical 
party,  but  as  American  citizens  and  statesmen,  wiU  staTid  by  this 
industry'. 

Tlie  remark  was  made  that  tin-plate  rollers  get  the  highest  wages  in 
Wales.  It  would  apx)ear,  therefore,  as  being  too  high.  I  have  heard 
remarks  that  too  high  wages  have  been  paid  to  labor.  It  may  be  that 
there  have  been  cases  where  wages  may  ai»pear  somewhat  too  high; 
bat  the  labor  cost  in  this  country  is  no  more  tlinn  it  ought  tr>  be.  There 
should  be  something  done  in  the  way  of  equalizing  the  wages  of  work- 
men in  this  country. 

There  was  a  question  raised  as  to  the  price  of  tin  plates.  It  was 
immediately  preceding  the  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country  that  the 
McKinley  bill  was  adopted.  The  bill  was  adopted  alter  the  industry 
got  a  Ibothold.    There  is  something  very  subtle  in  this  question  of 
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prices.    At  the  time  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  adopted  the  price  of 
'.in  plates  had  not  increased  1  cent  in  tliis  market,  but  they  had 
n creased  in  the  English  niaiket. 

You  know  perfectly  well  that  the  iron  and  st-eel  boom  commenced  in 
England  in  November,  1888,  and  e>ontinued  through  1889,  and  about 
August,  1800,  the  reaction  commenced  in  tin  plates.  But  instead  of 
tin  plates  going  up,  as  other  prices  had  done  in  England,  they  faile<l  to 
go  up.  They  were  kei)t  down.  Mr.  Swank  made  a  remark,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  steel  bar  had  advanced  in  price  very  mate- 
rially, but  that  tin  plates  had  not  advanced.  In  other  words,  while  at 
the  very  moment  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  duty  on  tin  plates 
was  going  on  in  this  country,  the  Welsh  manufacturers  took  good  care 
that  prices  did  not  advance  then.  They  were  manipulating  the  market, 
and  had  it  in  their  own  hands. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  look  at  the  price 
of  tin  plates.  The  wages  of  labor  did  not  advance  1  cent.  Directly 
after  the  McKinley  bill  passed  the  price  went  up.  While  the  price  of 
tin  plate  went  up  in  this  country,  the  price  of  sheet  bar  went  down. 
Why  did  the  price  of  tin  plate  go  up!  I  happen  to  know  that  there 
was  a  little  collusion  to  advance  prices,  not  because  it  was  necessary, 
but  they  advanced  the  price  simply  because  they  wanted  to  stultify  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people  in  connection  with  this  tin-plate 
industry.  They  wanted  to  stultify  the  consumer  because  he  dared  to 
intrude  upon  their  sacred  ground  as  manufacturers  of  this  commodity. 
However,  the  tin-plate  clause  did  go  into  effect.  The  price  fell  some- 
what after  that.  The  prices  also  went  down  in  England,  and  whyt 
Simply  for  the  purpose  of  beating  down  the  price  in  this  country. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  consul  in  Birmingham  I  received  letters 
from  the  State  Department  asking  why  the  price  of  tin  to  the  United 
States  was  different  from  that  shipped  to  South  America.  The  price 
of  invoices  to  the  United  States  was  placed  at  $21  while  the  price  to 
other  countries  was  $30.  The  invoices  to  France  and  Germany  were 
$26 ;  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  $36  and  $37.  Those  were  places  where 
there  was  no  competition.  We  had  the  market  in  this  country,  and 
they  had  to  bring  their  prices  to  meet  that  competition.  It  has  been 
the  case  all  along  the  line.  During  the  nine  months'  time  that  England 
took  advantage  of  the  American  market  before  the  tin-plate  clause  iu 
the  bill  went  into  operation  she  reaped  enough  profit  to  live  for  three 
years.  After  that  she  sold  at  cost  or  less,  if  possible,  with  the  hope  of 
wiping  out  this  industry  in  this  country. 

I  need  not  go  into  details  as  to  the  industry  generally.  I  want  to 
say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  tin-plate  workers.  Something  has  been 
said  about  imported  labor  to  manufacture  tin  plates  in  this  country. 
If  you  go  back  far  enough  all  of  us  were  imported.  I  am  an  adopt^ed 
citizen,  and  1  thank  God  for  that  privilege.  But  in  one  sense  I  was 
imported.  I  came  because  I  desired  to  come  here.  It  may  be  said 
that  I  am  imported  for  that  reason.  Large  numbers  of  Welshmen  have 
come  over  here  because  they  expected  to  get  more  wages.  They  have 
come  here  with  the  object  of  becoming  American  citizens.  You,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  have  heaid  that  some  of  them  have  come  over 
and  gone  ba^'k,  and  they  have  told  the  people  over  there  that  this 
industry  was  going  to  fail.  They  are  simply  the  hired  agents  thjit  have 
been  sent  heie  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a  scare  in  this  matter. 
New  works  can  not  be  run  on  the  line  of  old  establishments.  These 
men  came  here  and  went  back  and  described  the  industry,  and  one 
papier  said  this  American  industry  could  not  succeed. 
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Let  me  appeal  to  yoar  patriotic  spirit  and  enthnsiasm  to  stand  by 
this  iDdustry,  and  say  that  we  must  have  our  industrial  independence 
in  tin  plate  as  in  other  commodities.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
depend  on  England  and  Wales^  so  long  as  we  have  such  gifted  natural 
resources  to  become  a  large  producer.  I  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  the 
workmen  to  stand  by  them,  because,  standing  by  them,  you  will  stand 
by  their  employers. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  addressing  a  public  meeting,  when  a  gentleman 
challenged  me,  and  said  that  I  was  there  in  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufocturers.  I  said  that  I  was  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
manufacturers,  and  I  come  here  to-day  in  that  interest,  because,  being 
in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers,  I  am  at  the  same  time  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  workmen. 

I  thank  you^  gentlemen,  for  your  very  kind  attention  to  what  I  have 
said. 


mON  ORB,  ETC. 

OP  bepbesshtative  bfebbt. 


Wednesday,  September  20j  1893. 

Hr.  Ghaibdian:  I  have  two  x>oints  in  behalf  of  two  manufacturers 
which  I  wish  to  submit.  One  is  from  the  Collins  Company,  a  letter 
from  the  prudent.  The  Collins  Company  are  located  in  my  district. 
They  employ  several  hundred  hands,  and  have  almost  exclusively  a 
foreign  trade  in  South  America  and  the  tropical  countries.  They  make 
tools  which  are  used  and  particularly  adapted  to  those  countries.  Mr. 
Collins  wrote  me  a  long  letter  touching  his  interest  in  this  tariff.  He 
hopes  it  will  not  be  changed,  though  in  some  ways  he  might  be  benefited. 
Scrap  iron  is  described  as  a  by-product.  He  uses  Swedish  bar  charcoal 
iron  which  he  puts  through  the  open-hearth  process  and  transforms 
into  steel.    He  does  not  care  for  free  coal. 

The  Collins  Company  is  particularly  interested  in  the  reciprocity 
features  of  the  present  tariff.  The  company  has  very  largely  extended 
its  trade  under  reciprocity  and  they  very'  much  hope  that,  whatever 
changes  may  be  made  in  rates  of  duties,  the  reciprocity  features  will 
continue  as  a  feature  in  the  new  tariff. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  original  letter,  and  when  the  committee 
come  to  read  the  printed  record,  the  members  will  find  that  letter  of 
great  interest  in  that  connection. 

The  Colliks  CoMPAirr. 
ColUnsvillef  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  September  16, 189S. 

DK4tt  Sir:  Touts  of  the  14th  instant  received.  We  wish  yon  would  urge  upon  the 
Wars  and  Means  Committee  the  importance  of  not  disturbing  the  existing  law  as  to 
renprocity. 

The  commeroial  arrangements  that  have  heen  made  with  various  Latin- American 
eonntries  whereby  onr  mannfactores,  which  are  agricultural  implements,  are  ad- 
mitted to  those  countries  free  of  duty  is  of  great  importauce  to  us  as  well  as  to  others 
of  your  constituents. 

We,  of  course,  had  trade  in  those  countries  before,  but  only  a  small  fraction  com- 
pared with  what  onr  competitors  in  England  and  Germany  with  their  low  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  have  controlled. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time,  with  the  aid  of  the  State  Department  and  our  own  rep- 
resentatives in  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other  countries,  to  get  the  details  arranged  and 
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compel  cnRtoms  ofBoers  to  pass  free  of  duty  under  reciprocity  agreement  onr  p^oods, 
and  not  nulil  recently  have  v/e  been  able  to  get  the  details  at  some  of  the  principal 
porta  properly  arran«^cd. 

With  our  goods  on  the  free  list  in  those  countries  we  know  our  trade  will  be  largely 
increased,  and  we  are  makin<;i^  great  effort  with  our  men  on  the  ground  to  pnsh  things 
on  those  lines.  Already  we  are  having  orders  in  consequence  not  obtainable  under 
old  duty  rates  that  buyers  were  obliged  to  pay  and  business  will  under  these  con- 
ditions increase  from  now  forward. 

If  you  will  examine  copies  of  the  commercial  airangements  with  Spain  for  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  Brazil,  San  Salvador,  and  other  countries  south  of  us,  which  copies 
you  can  get  at  the  Department  of  State,  you  will  see  at  a  glance  the  extensive  list 
of  manufactures  under  which  Connecticut  may  be  favored  if  reciprocity  arrange- 
ments are  continued. 

Connecticut  is  nothing  in  a  business  way  comparatively  except  for  her  mannfac- 
tnres. 

We  hope  yon  can  help  us  as  to  reciprocity  if  not  on  the  tariff  schedules  and  beg 
to  thank  you  in  advance  for  promised  effort  in  this  direction. 

Free  iron  ore  will  help  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Please  remember  that  no  iron  ore  nor  pig  iron  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bar 
iron  in  New  England  nor  generally  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

What  we  want  as  iron  manufacturers,  here  as  elsewhere  in  New  England,  ia  fireo 
wronght-iron  scrap,  which  is  the  raw  material  here  for  bar-iron  making. 

Scrap  iron  is  a  by-product  and  waste,  not  an  article  of  manufacture.  It  ought 
never  to  pay  a  duty  and  no  industry  exists  that  produces  it  purposely  for  the  market. 

The  duty  on  wrought  iron  scrap  should  be  removed. 

In  steel  making  the  best  tool  steels  are  dependent  upon  the  use  of  Swedish  char- 
coal bar  iron,  and  we,  as  well  ns  tool-steel  makers  in  Pittsburg,  are  obliged  to  im- 
port it  for  such  uses.     The  duty  on  charcoal  iron  bars  should  be  reduced. 

Iron  masters  will  say  they  can  make  as  gcW  iron  in  this  country  as  Sweden  can 
produce.    They  can  not  do  it  except  for  the  cheaper  steels. 

The  ore  does  not  exist  in  this  country  that  is  suitable  for  best  steel  making. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  removal  of  duty  from  sott  coal,  but  we  do  not  want  the 
miners  of  bituminous  coal  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  who  supply  New  England  killed 
off  in  consequence. 

Anthracite  (;oal  pays  no  duty,  but  costs  more  than  bituminous  coal. 

If  you  will  examine  the  reports  of  some  of  thcHe  bituminous  mining  companies 
you  will  see  they  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  during  the  paat  few  years. 

Ad  valorem  duties  in  place  of  H])pcific  duticH  in  this  country  will  open  the  door 
for  endless  frauds  on  the  revenue  and  honest  importers  by  undervaluations. 
Yours  truly, 

£.  H.  Skars, 


BAR  IRON. 
(Paragraph  1S6). 


Boston,  September  1, 1893. 

SiB:  We  underBtand  that  it  is  proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  place  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  iron  of  all  kinds.  We 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  effect  of  this  on  high-grade 
bar  irons.  These  irons  cost  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  England  ixs 
Amedcan  costs  in  America,  so  there  is  no  question  of  protection  as 
between  them,  and  they  are  used  largely  in  this  country  by  the  leading 
railroads  solely  on  account  of  quality  and  for  the  element  of  safety 
which  they  give  in  locomotive  work.  They  have  no  competition  in 
American  iron,  as  these  qualities  of  iron  are  not  made  in  this  country. 
The  cost  of  these  irons  is  ro  high  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per 
cent  on  bar  iron  of  all  kinds  will  advance  the  duty  from  one-tenth  cent 
per  pound  up  according  to  the  value. 

In  view  of  the  llact  that  these  irons  are  not  made  in  America,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  question  of  protection,  would  it  not  be  well,  in 
case  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  x)ut  on,  to  have  a  x>roviso  fixing  the  maxi- 
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mom  rate  which  shall  be  paid  by  any  bar  iron!  For  instance,  if  the 
maximnm  rate  is  fixed  at  one-liaif  cent  per  pound  the  American  iron 
manufacturers  will  have  a  i)rotection  of  25  to  33  i)er  cent,  and  the 
consumer  of  the  hif^h-f^rade  irons,  which  are  not  made  here,  will  get 
them  at  about  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  he  now  pays. 

The  duties  on  high  grade  plate  iron  (item  138,  tariff  law)  and  on  iron 
forgings  for  locomotives  and  steamboats  (item  163)  are  /particularly 
excessive  and  onerous.  For  instance,  the  duty  on  Low  Moor  iron 
plates  is  2  cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  protection  to  American  plate 
iron  of  60  to  75  per  cent.  We  think  these  duties  on  plates  and  forgings 
should  be  redu('ed  at  least  one-half,  and  even  then  the  American  manu- 
facturers would  have  a  protection  of  25  to  33  per  cent. 
Yours  truly, 

Houghton  &  Eiohasds. 


nrON  AND  STEEIi  SHEETS. 

(PanMrnphii  144, 145.) 

CTATKlfKHT  07  MH.  J.  G.  BATTELLE,  BEPBESENTHf 0  MAKXTFACTUBSBS  OF  IBOK  AND 

STEEL  SHEETS  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES. 

Thursday,  September  14, 1893. 

Mr.  Chatbman.  We  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  iron  and  steel  sheets  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  represent  the  entire  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  as  they  have  been  generally,  and  as  a  whole,  repre- 
sented by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  and  otherwise. 

Nor  do  we  include  the  manufacture  of  tin  and  terne  plates,  which 
will  be  separately  represented  to-day,  although  some  sheet  manufac- 
turers make  tin  and  terne  plates  and  back  plates  for  coating  with  tin 
and  terne  mixture. 

We  omit  also  from  our  representation  all  boiler  and  tank  plates. 
Sheets  are  broadly  included  between  the  gauges  or  thicknesses  known 
in  the  trade  as  Nos.  12  to  30,  inclusive. 

Our  products  are  iron  or  steel  sheets,  varying  in  width  from  24  to  50 
inches,  and  from  6  to  12  feet  in  letigth,  and  are  used  for  making  stove- 
pipes, stamped  ware  for  galvanizing,  for  corrugating,  and  for  a  variety 
of  other  purposes  well  known,  but  rarely  for  tinning. 

The  iron  and  steel  sheet  manufacturers  above  described  have  200 
finishing  trains  of  rolls,  having  an  average  practical  capacity  of  2,000 
tons  each  per  annum,  or  a  total  annual  capacity  of  400,000  tons,  which 
amounts  in  yalne,  including  galvanized  sheets,  to  $24,000,000  annually. 
For  the  manufacture  of  these  sheets  the  capital  invested  closely  ap- 
proximates $15,000,000. 

The  empIoy68  hitherto  engaged  in  producing  the  output  stated  are 
over  13,000  in  number,  to  whom  wages  have  been  paid  amounting  to 
more  than  $10,000,000  annually. 

According  to  the  usual  rule  of  computation,  our  employes  represent 
a  total  of  66,000  of  our  population. 

At  the  present  time  the  industry  which  we  represent  is  Buttering 
from  a  depression  unparalleled,  and,  indt'cd,  unapproached  in  its  his- 
tory, especially  since  its  fuller  develox)ment,  which  includes  the  last 
fifteen  years. 
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As  with  all  other  occnpations,  the  mannfactare  of  iron  and  steel 
sheets  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  great  financial  distrust 
that  has  overspread  the  country,  but  the  partial  relaxation  which  has 
more  recently  occurred  has  not  been  met  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  business.  Fot  more  than  one- third  of  the  sheet-mill  capacity 
is  now  in  operation.  Many  of  us  have,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  our 
business  (as  sales  are  usually  much  greater  in  volume  in  the  first  half 
of  each  year)  accumulated  large  quantities  of  sheets,  which  will,  in  the 
present  outlook,  prevent  our  operating  our  works  in  full,  even  if  orders 
increase  materially  in  the  near  future,  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of 
tariff  legislation. 

We  all  remember  how  a  change  in  the  interpretation  of  the  tariff 
about  the  year  1880  from  1 J  cents  per  pound  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
caused  great  loss  to  makers  and  holders  of  stocks  of  cotton  ties,  and  a 
total  removal  of  their  manufacture  Irom  the  United  States  to  England. 

The  uncertainties  regarding  tariff  legislation  have  suspended  all 
orders  for  further  construction  of  sheet  mills  and  threatened  the  value 
of  investments  already  made. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  financial  legislation  urged  by  the  Admin- 
istration will  greatly  improve  the  financial  situation.  But  we  are  even 
more  firmly  convinced  that  any  legislation  on  the  metal  schedule  of  the 
tariff  will  be  injurious  in  the  extreme  to  the  interests  which  we  repre- 
sent. 

We  admit,  and  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact,  that  our  selling  prices 
are  less  in  this  country  than  tlie  cost  of  sheets  in  Great  Britain,  plus 
freight,  and  plus  present  tariff  and  other  costs  added ;  but  we  claim 
that  this  is  the  universal  rule  in  case  of  all  protected  goods  made  in 
this  country,  thiough  the  operation  of  competition  among  our  manu- 
facturers. 

Where  we  have  our  investments  and  the  wages  proper  for  American 
citizen  workmen  protected,  we  have  invariably  reduced  the  cost  to  our 
customers  below  the  apparent  standard  established  by  a  |)rotective 
tariff. 

It  will  not  do  to  argue  that  we  therefore  can  dispense  with  a  meas- 
ure of  the  amount  of  protection  granted  us,  which  was,  by  the  way, 
reduced  by  the  tariff'  act  of  1890. 

For  while  the  facts  are  clearly  as  above  stated,  relative  to  our  selling 
prices,  yet  the  course  of  prices  everywhere  is  more  or  less  irregular, 
as  is  also  the  classification  in  different  countries,  and,  at  times,  certain, 
grades  could  be  imxK)rted  for  a  period,  owing  to  changing  conditions  in 
both  countries,  and  thus  we  would  constantly  be  threatened  with  con- 
ditions which  would  unsettle  our  entire  business. 

A  tariff  on  a  strictly  revenue  basis  would  destroy  our  business,  for, 
to  produce  revenue,  the  tariff  must  be  such  that  sheets  can  be  imported, 
freely  at  less  cost  than  they  can  be  afforded  by  American  manufacturers. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  you,  however  much  we  ihay  differ  as 
to  some  methods,  feel  the  interests  of  our  country  no  less  than  ourselves, 
and  that  you  can  not  commit  yourselves  to  any  course  which  must  result 
fatally  to  this  large  and  important  industry.  Therefore  you  must  con- 
sistently grant  us  the  continuance  of  a  |>rotective  tariff,  and  if  the 
tariff  be  protective,  it  should  be  thoroughly  so,  as  is  the  tariff  now  in 
force. 

The  greatest  need  for  protection  to  our  industry  arises  from  the 
higher  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  foreign 
countries.    The  price  tor  sheet  rolling,  for  example,  is  $4u22  x^er  ton  in 
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England,  and  (10.65  per  ton  here.  For  sheet-bar  heating  24  cents  i)er 
ton  iu  England  and  63  cents  per  ton  here.  Puddliug,  $1.74  per  ton 
there,  and  $5  per  ton  here.  Sheet-bar  rolling,  16  cents  per  ton  there, 
and  45  cents  per  ton  here.  In  Belgium  and  Germany,  wages  are  still 
lower. 

It  has  been  nrged  npon  ns,  "What  diflerence  will  it  make  to  you  if 
the  protective  tariff  is  removed  f  You  will  then  get  your  labor  as  low 
as  in  England  and  will  do  as  well  as  you  do  now."  Let  us  look  at  this 
practically.  In  the  first  place,  the  condition  confronts  us  that  Ameri- 
can workmen  will  not  submit  to  foreign  wages  except  after  long,  bitter, 
and  exhaustive*contests. 

Severe  as  such  struggles  must  be  on  them,  they  will  be  only  less  se- 
vere on  their  employers,  and  the  results  of  such  strife  may  even  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  nation.  We  have  seen  an  exemplification  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  in  many  instances  familiar  to  all. 

But  we  can  not  believe  that  you  contemplate  a  system  which  will 
bring  these  ills  upon  us,  and  will  hope  and  appeal  to  you  to  maintain 
that  system  of  protection  under  which  our  industrial  system  has  grown 
to  be  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  of  any  country  at  any  time. 

By  our  reciprocity  treaty  Engliind  has  been  practically  bai'red  out  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  on  bar  iron,  pipes,  structural  iron,  and  many 
other  commodities,  which  are  now  purchased  from  the  United  States, 
and  Cuban  merchants  inform  us  that  Cuba  imx>orts  more  goods  from 
t^e  United  States  than  are  purchased  from  us  by  all  the  states  of  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  Mexico. 

But  the  United  States  is  the  best  market  in  the  world.  If  we  can 
preserve  our  own  markets  we  can  afford  to  leave  such  markets  as  we 
can  not  secure  through  reciprocity,  to  European  competition. 

We  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  financial  condition  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law,  but  there  can  be  no  restora- 
tion of  confidence  while  the  tariff'  is  being  agitated.  Hence  we  ear- 
nestly hope  and  pray  that  Congress  may  at  least  give  us  the  assurance 
of  a  postponement  in  tariff  legislation  for  a  sufliciently  definite  time  to 
give  the  country  an  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  eff'ects  of  the 
present  depression. 

The  Chatbman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  discrimination  on  our  exports 
of  bar  iron,  pipes  and  structural  iron  in  Cuba  and  other  countries  where 
we  have  reciprocity  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Battelle.  Not  definitely;  but  it  is  rather  a  lack  of  memory 
than  knowledge,  for  I  went  through  the  matter  when  in  Havana  and 
figured  it  out  exactly. 

Mr  Bynttm.  The  duty  on  black  plates,  such  as  you  manufacture,  is 
whatf 

Mr.  Battelle.  One  cent  and  1.4  cents. 

Mr.  Btnum.  Are  not  a  good  many  of  these  plates  imported  and 
coated  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Battelle.  Those  items  are  represented  by  Mr.  Neidringhaus 
who  succeeds  me. 
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TIN  PliATES. 
(Paragnph  14o.] 

STATEKENT  OF  MB.  F.  0.  NIEDSINOHAna. 

Mr.  Ohatkman  and  Gentleman  of  the  Committee  :  I  have  no 
written  speech.  I  am  here  to  make  a  few  statements  merely  as  to 
what  I  know  about  the  much  vexed  question  of  tin  plate.  A  little  over 
twenty  years  ago  the  manufacturers  of  tin  plate  in  England,  their  agents 
and  importers,  succeeded  in  having  the  duty  reduced  to  a  merely  nomi- 
nal one  of  a  cent  per  pound,  barely  a  duty  for  revenue  only,  and 
thereby  they  crushed  out  the  small  attempt  at  that  time  to  manufacture 
tin  plates  in  this  country.  !Now,  that  same  influence  is  at  work  to-day, 
not  so  much  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tin  plate  but  mainly  for  the 
destruction  of  thetin-plateindustrywhichreallydoesexist  in thiscoun try 
to-day.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple ai'e  employed  in  the  industry.  The  duty  was  raised  under  the  last 
80  called  McKinley  bill  $1.20  per  box.  #  Kow,  on  this  $1.20  per  box  the 
English  manulacturer  reduced  his  price  50  cents  a  box,  leaving  the 
balance  to  be  paid  by  the  American  consumer.  But,  however,  it  must 
be  stated  that  the  weight  per  box  has  been  gradually  reduced  by  the 
English  manufacturer  to  about  90  pounds  per  box,  and  the  American 
manufacturer  (speaking  now  for  my  own  company)  furnishes  108  pounds 
per  box,  so  that  really,  when  you  consider  that,  the  price  has  hardly 
been  advanced  to  the  American  consumer. 

The  prices  we  pay  for  labor  are  150  per  cent  advance  on  the  English 
price-  The  duty  imposed  is  perhaps  70  per  cent.  !Now,  labor  gets  all 
of  that  duty  imposed  and  70  per  cent  in  addition,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
labor  gets  the  benefit  of  all  the  duty  and  the  natural  advantages  which 
we  possess  in  America.  If  we  had  labor  at  English  prices,  with  our 
natural  resources,  we  can  not  onl^  hold  our  own  but  we  will  beat  them 
in  their  own  market.  Now,  if  duty  on  tin  plate  is  reduced  to  the  former 
duty  before  the  last  act  it  will  reduce  labor  wages  one-third.  If  it  is 
put  on  the  free  list  it  will  put  it  to  less  than  one-half.  It  was  not  only 
putting  on  the  duty,  but  the  American  Congiess  attached  to  that  duty 
in  the  last  act  a  five  years'  limit,  to  allow  the  manufacturers  and  those 
who  were  willing  to  risk  their  money  five  years'  time  to  demonstrate 
whether  plate  could  be  manufactured  in  America.  Now,  that  has  been 
practically  demonstrated,  and  the  mystery  in  which  this  business  was 
clothed  at  the  beginning  has  disappeared.  The  manufacture  of  tin 
plate  is  one  of  the  most  simple  manufactures  imaginable,  and  I  can 
call  your  honorable  chairman  to  testify  in  that  respect,  because  he 
worked  at  the  trade  himself  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  made  some  in  Mr.  Nicdringhaus's  mill. 

Mr.NiEDRiNGHAUS.  Now,  it  is  not  only  American  money  that  went  into 
the  manufacture  of  tin  plate,  but  the  largest  English  manufacturers 
have  already  transferred — at  any  rate  there  are  tinneries  on  this  side 
waiting  for  the  party  in  power  to  see  whether  they  shall  also  bring 
their  iron  works  and  help  us  to  develop  our  American  resources  or 
not.  Of  course  I  am  very  closely  acquainted  with  the  manufacturers 
abroad,  and  they  look  with  a  good  deal  of  hope  for  relief  to  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  and  the  more  relief  you  give  them  of  course  ttie  greater 
will  be  our  burden.  Now,  if  the  duty  should  be  reduced  on  tin  plate 
it  will  not  only  destroy  this  industry.    If  it  were,  for  instance,  put  on  the 
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free  list  another  important  branch  of  the  iron  bnsiness  would  suffer, 
and  that  is  the  galvanized-sheet  business,  because  those  sheets  could 
be  slightly  tinned  and  brought  over  free  and  would  destroy  that  also. 
Now,  I  am  not  giving  any  statistics.  My  successor,  I  believe,  will 
attend  to  that,  so  a  summing  up  of  the  case  would  be  looking  at  our  own 
works.  We  have  a  capacity  of  about  700  boxes  of  tin  plate  per  day. 
We  have  machinery  on  the  ground  which  we  will  put  in  the  old  mill, 
and  if  we  run  it  all  it  will  give  us  a  capacity  of  1,000  boxes  per  day  and 
give  employment  from  the  mine  and  lorest  to  the  finished  sheet  in  the 
box  to  about  1,500  people,  all  of  which,  including  works  and  ground 
and  money  invested  in  material  and  finished  stock,  amounts  to  nearly 
91,000,000,  but  if  the  industry  is  destroyed  the  actual  loss  to  machin- 
ery, tools,  and  fixtures  of  all  kinds,  which  would  be  worthless,  would  be 
9400,000,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Still  another  branch  of  the  iron  business  I  would  merely  allude  to  as 
a  side  remark,  and  that  is  the  manufacture  of  glazed  iron,  enameled 
goods,  under  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  which  was  not  changed  under  the 
McKinley  bill.  Now,  I  exchanged  notes  with  one  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Germany  a  month  or  two  ago  and  I  find  that  he  hires  three  men  to 
my  one,  virtually  as  good  workmen,  producing  more,  working  longer 
hours  than  we  do  here,  and  all  that  being  labor  from  beginning  to  end. 
They  make  their  own  iron  and  steel.  There  is  a  product  that  only 
costs  him  one-third  of  what  mine  cost  me,  and  he  paying  only  45  per 
cent  duty  can  come  into  the  country  readily,  so  that  if  there  is  any 
change  made  we  will  be  obliged  to  transfer  our  factory  to  the  other 
side,  paying  the  duty  and  making  more  money  than  we  can  in  hiring 
American  labor. 

It,  therefore,  lies  within  your  power  to  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of 
prox)erty  and  sweep  away  the  life  earnings  of  the  operators,  and  if  so, 
where  is  the  multitude  of  operators  goingf  They  must  of  necessity 
go  into  the  field,  and  then  raise  cotton,  corn,  or  wheat,  and  take  away 
that  incidental  protection  that  those  people  have  now  as  well  as  others, 
or  else  we  will  have  to  discount  the  American  mind  and  muscle  to  the 
European  standard  and  take  from  it  the  hope  of  independence  and  the 
love  of  home;  or  in  other  words  double  the  power  of  accumulative 
('npital  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  As  far  as  we  are 
personally  concerned  we  do  not  take  as  gloomy  a  view  of  the  case. 
We  still  have  hope  and  trust  in  the  honesty  of  the  American  Congress 
and  implicitly  in  the  Executive.  So  our  works  have  started  up  and  they 
will  continue  as  long  as  we  can  find  the  money  to  pay  the  hands. 
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(PAtrngraph  146. ) 

8TATE1EENT  OF  MH.  W.  0.  CBOHEKEYEB,  07  HITBBUKO,  PA. 

Mr.  Chairman  ajh)  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee:  When,  in 
former  years,  I  appeared  before  this  committee  to  plead  for  the  Amer- 
ican tin  plate-interests  1  had  to  make  the  statement  that  I  represented 
an  industry  which  did  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  To-day  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  represent  an  industry  which  does  exist,  and 
although  it  is  yet  very  young  (only  about  two  years  old)  it  is  up  to 
the  present  time  a  very  healthy  infant,  which  has  grown  vigorously 
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under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  I  don't  believe  that  any  other 
industry,  if  ever  so  well  protected,  has  been  established  so  rapidly  and 
with  as  few  failures  in  the  start  as  our  young  industry,  and  that  in 
spite  of  its  being  called  into  life  at  the  time  of  a  serious  depression 
caused  by  financial  collapses  in  South  America  and  England,  and 
which  had  their  reflex  in  this  country,  but  the  full  force  of  which  was 
happily  averted  because  just  at  the  time  a  tariff  bill  was  passed  by  our 
Congress  which  iilled  our  industries  with  new  hope  and  our  financial 
institutions  with  new  confidence  in  the  future  of  our  industries.  The 
tin-plate  industry  has  grown  in  spite  of  a  bill  having  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  hanging  over  our  heads  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles  repealing  the  very  law  which  only  a  few  months  previous 
had  called  this  industry  into  life. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  names  of  firms  who  have  embarked  in  the 
tin  and  terne  plate  manufacture  during  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
amounts  which,  according  to  their  last  report,  they  have  invested  in 
their  plants: 


Firma  or  companiea. 


A.  A.  Tlionipson  &  Co 

Aliqtiippa  Tin  Plate  Co 

American  Stamping  Co 

American  Tin  I'latti  Machino  and  Maniiructiirin^  Co., 

American  Tin  Plate  Co 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Co * 

Baltimore  Steel,  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co - 

Britton  Rolling  Mill  Co 

Blaira ville  KoUing  MUl  and  riu  Plate  Cb 

Cleveland  Tin  Plate  (U) 

Cincinnati  Corritgatiu^  Co 

Coates  &.  Co 

Cumberland  Rolling  Mill  and  Tin  Plate  Co 

Columbia  Tin  Plate  Co 

E.  Morewood  &.  Co 

Falcon  Tin  Plate  and  Sheet  Iron  Co 

Griffith  &  Cadwallatler 

Gummey,  Sporing  &.  Co 

Hnghea  ic  Patterson 

Indiana  Tin  Plate  Manafacturing  Co 

John  Hamilton : 

Kab  n  BroR 

Marshall  Bros.  &  Co 

Matthar,  Ingram  &  Co 

McKinley  aln  Plate  Co 

Merchant  &  Co 

Hoorewood  Tin  Plate  Manufacturing  Co 

N.  and  G.  Taylor  Co 

Norton  Bros 

NewCaatleTin  Plate  Co 

Norristown  Tin  Plate  Co 

Phillips  Tin  Pbite  Co 

P.  H.  Laufhian  &  Co 

Pittsburgh  Electroplating  Co 

Pittsburgh  Tin  Plaie  Works 

Record  Manufacturing  Co 

Jaa.  B.Scott  &  Co 

St.  Louis  Mannfacturinc  Co 

Somerton  Tin  Piute  Works 

U.  S.  Iron  and  Tin  Plato  Manufacturing  Co 

Wallace  Banfiold  &  Co 


Location. 


Now  York,  N.  Y. 
Aliqiiippa,  Pa  ... 
Brook] VII,  N.  Y.. 
Li  Illicit,  ha. 


Elvvoud,  Ind  ..... 

Apollo,  Pa 

Baltiiiioro.  Md... 
Clrvolaud,  Oliio. 
lilnix-Mvlile,  Pa... 
Cli«v.land.   Ohio. 
I'ioun.  Ohio. 


IXiltiaiortN  Md 

('iinil>eirlund,   Md. 
Piqua,  Oliio. 


Oa-H  City,  Ind 

Nilt-s.  Ohio 

Pitt«imrg,  Pa 

Pliihulelphia,  Pa. , 

do 

Atlanta,  Ind 

PitiHlmrg,  Pa 

X.w  York,  N.  T.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
r.altiiiiore,  Md  — 
Wilkinsbiirg,  Pa . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kiixabetii,  N.  J.^, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Ohira;ro.  HI 


Xew  ( 'a-^tlc.  Pa 

NorriHtowu,  Pa 

riiiladelidiia,  Pa 

Apollo,  Pa 

do 

Now  Kensington,  Pa. 

Conueaut,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

St.  LoiiiM,  Mo 

Hsooklyii,  N.  Y 

I)emnil"t»r,   Pa 

1  rondale,  Oh  io 


Total. 


Amount  in- 
vested in  tin- 
plate  plant. 


#22,250.00 
14,841.65 
7C,  000.  OO 

SOU,  OUO.  00 
3,000.00 


58  OwO.OO 

lUO.  ^^t^0. 00 

]?,000.00 

2f  UUO.  00 


00. 000. 00 

4. 000. 00 

125,  (.00. 00 

110,  OUO.  00 

15,  UlK).  00 

25, 000. 00 


26,000.00 
125,' 000."  66 


*J0, 000. 00 
2,000.00 

05,000.00 
400. 000. 00 
400,OOU.OO 
200,000.00 


50,000.00 


Zt,  147. 42 
30.  OOU.  00 
10, 500. 00 
400,000.00 
258. 640. 50 
25U,  000. 00 
250,000.00 


3, 406, 379. 57 


I  conld  not  ascertain  the  investment  of  ten  of  these  above  firms* 
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The  following  figures,  taken  from  Special  Agent  Ayer^s  report,  will 
illustrate  more  clearly  the  growth  of  this  industry: 

First  year. 

Quarter  ending —  Ponnds. 

Septewber  30. 1891 26,922 

DeceinberSl,  1891 1,409,821 

March  31,  1892 3,209,225 

June  30,  1892 8,200,751 

13,646,719 

Second  year. 

Quarter  ending — 

SeptemberSO,  1892 10,952,725 

December  31,  1892 19,756,491 

March  31.  1893 29,566,399 

Jone  30, 1893* 35,000,000 

95,275,615 

Total 106,922,334 

The  prodact  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1893  was  4,232 
tunes  greater  than  the  production  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
1892.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  industry  increasing  to  such  an 
extent  within  two  years f 

The  recent  ruling  of  Secretary  Carlisle  is  another  damper  on  the  prog- 
ress of  onr  industry,  to  which  I  sl^all  refer  again  later  on. 

The  reason  why  this  industry  was  not  developed  before  was  because 
never  before  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed  did  the  industry  receive 
equitable  treatment  and  consideration  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  without  that  it  could  not  exist.  An  erroneous  Treasury 
Department  decision,  the  misplacement  of  a  single  little  comma, 
caused  probably  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  then  in 
office  as  to  what  tin  and  teriie  plate  consisted  of,  has  retarded  to  the 
extent  of  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  the  development  of  an  immensely 
valuable  industry. 

I  suppose  all  of  you  gentlemen  are  by  this  time  sufficiently  informed 
as  to  what  tin  and  terne  plates  are,  so  that  I  need  not  go  into  details 
about  the  process  of  manufEbcture.  I  will  simply  exhibit  a  few  sam- 
ples, which  will  show  you,  first,  the  pack  of  sheets  as  it  comes  from  the 
rollmg  mill;  second,  the  pickled  and  annealed  sheet;  third,  the  pickled 
and  cold-rolled  sheets  (finished  black  plate);  fourth,  the  bright  tin 
plate,  coated  by  oil  process;  fifth,  bright  tin  plate,  coated  by  acid  proc- 
ess; sixth,  three  grades  of  terneplate,  with  more  or  less  coating  of 
the  terne  mixture. 

Mr.  Bregkinbibge.  Are  these  American  or  imported  f 

Mr.  Gbonemsysb.  These  are  American.  This  is  what  we  call  the 
coke  plate.  This  is  coated  by  an  acid  process,  and  here  are  several 
grades  of  terneplate. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge,  Is  this  the  first  stage  of  these  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Cbomemeyer.  Those  are  the  sheets  after  we  roll  them  and  get 
them  from  the  mill.    We  get  eight  sheets  together  out  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  BRECKUiBiDGE.  I  SCO  there  is  a  difference  in  color  f 

Mb.  Cbonemeteb.  Tes,  sir;  some  sheets  catch  a  little  air.  That  is 
black  oxide. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  These  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  general 
condition  f 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir;  just  about  the  same  common  condition. 
On  some  of  them  are  a  little  oxide  formed  in  the  rolling  that  we  have 
to  take  off  afterwards  so  we  can  tin  them.    If  the  committee  desire^ 

*  Estimate  of  Col.  Ira  Ayer. 
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we  have  some  of  these  little  pamphlets  which  we  call  onr  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  pamphlets,  which  gives  briefly  a  description  of 
the  process. 

Through  the  law  of  1890  the  industry  was  granted  protection  by  an 
import  duty  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  rate  of  duty  levied  on  the 
products  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  tin  and  terne  plate,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  our  industry  has  ever  been  accorded  equity  and 
justice. 

Some  of  the  people  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  invest  their  capi- 
tal, knowledge,  skill,  energy,  and  labor  in  this  industry  as  soon  as 
equity  was  granted  did  so.  Others,  however,  were  scared  by  the  pas- 
sage in  the  House  of  the  Bunting  bill,  already  alluded  to.  The  Si)Ooner 
amendment  to  the  tin-plate  clause,  which  was  made  in  the  Senate,  has, 
however,  acted  as  a  strong  stimulant  to  the  rapid  development.  This 
amendment  reads: 

Provided,  That  on  and  after  October  1, 1897,  tin  plates  and  terneplates  lighter  in 
weight  than  63  pounds  per  100  square  feet  shaU  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  unless- it 
shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  (who  shall  thereupon  by 
proclamation  make  kuown  the  fact)  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  plat^ 
lighter  than  63  pounds  per  100  square  feet  produced  in  the  United  States  during  , 
either  of  the  six  years  next  preceding  June  30,  1897,  has  equaled  one-third  of  the  i 
amount  of  such  plates  imported  aud  entered  for  consumption  during  any  fiscal  year  ' 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  prior  to  said  October  1,  1897:  Provided^  That  the 
amount  of  such  plates  manufactured  into  articles  exported,  and  upon  which  a  draw- 
back shall  be  paid,  shall  not  be  included  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  snoh  impor- 
t<at:ons :  And  provided  further,  That  the  amount  of  weight  of  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  applied  or  wrought  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  or  wares  tinned  or  terne  plated  in  the  United  States,  with  weight  allowance 
as  sold  to  mannfacturers  or  othorH,  shall  be  considered  as  tin  and  terne  plates  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Several  of  the  parties  interested  objected  to  this  amendment  as  a 
cumbersome  rider  which  would  have  the  effect  of  deterring  many  from 
investing  their  money,  for  fear  that  the  limit  could  not  be  reached. 
Others,  however,  who  had  fall  confidence  in  the  resources  and  ability 
of  this  country,  accepted  the  provision  readily,  especially  as  we  received 
the  assurance  that  if  such  was  enacted  into  law  no  change  could  be 
made  until  the  time  had  expired.  The  result  was  that  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  an  association  was  formed,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  was  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  manufacture  of  tin  plates  and  to  otherwise  encourage  capitalists  to 
invest  their  money  in  this  industry.  Those  who  hjid  already  facilitien 
for  manufacturing  tin  plate  threw  open  their  works  for  inspection  to 
those  who  contemplated  becoming  competitors.  In  short,  we  had  to 
invite  competition. 

There  are  now  forty-two  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plate,  and  while  they  are  friendly  and  impart  knowledge  to  one  another 
readily,  not  once  has  there  been  a  suggestion  made  that  we  should 
combine  to  force  higher  selling  prices,  all  assertions  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Under  the  plea  that  we  had  six  years'  time  to  demonstrate  what  we 
could  do,  the  association  of  which  I  am  now  the  president  has  induced 
many  of  the  above-named  firms  to  embark  in  the  business,  and  as  far 
as  we  on  the  manufacturers'  side  are  concerned,  we  had  honestly  no 
doubt  that  this  promise  would  be  kept,  for  we  consider  the  law  as 
passed  a  solemn,  binding  contract  between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  whoever  would  invest  his  money  in  a  tin-plate  manufacturing 
plant. 

To  our  regret  we  learned  at  the  time  the  Bunting  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  that  we  could  not  have  any  legal  redress 
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in  case  tliat  the  bill  becaine  a  law,  and  the  consequence  was  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  would  otherwise  have  been  invested  were  with- 
drawn. K  it  had  not  been  for  tbe  Bunting  bill  and  the  agitations  of 
the  importing  interests  we,  for  our  part,  would  very  likely  have  filled 
the  fiill  conditions  of  this  agreement  already  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
As  it  now  stands,  we  have  produced  last  year  nearly  50,000  tons,  when 
the  law  requires  us  to  produce  85,000  tons  to  uieet  the  provision. 

And,  gentlemen,  we  feel,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
certainly  side  with  us,  that  while  we  have  no  law  by  which  we  can 
compel  the  United  States  Government  to  live  up  to  a  contract,  the 
moral  obligation  on  your  part  as  lawmakers  remains  all  the  same. 

We,  for  our  part,  have  so  far  kept  our  promises.  We  have  established 
the  industry.  We  have  not  advanced  the  prices  by  combination  or 
trust.  We  have  paid  our  workmen  the  wages  we  promised  to  pay,  and 
oar  selling  prices  at  present  are  about  as  low  as  the  average  at  which 
consumers  have  bought  during  the  last  ten  years,  all  of  which  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  prove  to  you  by  statistics  and  facts. 

I  append  a  table  copied  from  report  furnished  by  the  IS".  &  G.  Taylor 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Valmet  IC,  14  by  SO,  IIS  sheets,  /.  o.  h,,  Liverpool  or  English  shipping  ports;  cash,  less 

4  per  cent. 


Yew. 

Melyn  grade  tin. 

Coko  tin. 

Highent. 

lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest 

1M6 

30    6 
32    6 

28    0 
27    0 
2H    0 
27    0 

:n  0 

46    0 
42    6 
37    0 
35    0 
27    0 
23    6 
20    0 

9.  d, 

24  0 
28    6 

26  0 

25  6 
25    6 
25    6 

27  0 
32    0 
86    0 
34    6 
25    6 
23    0 
20    0 
10    0 

«.   d, 

24    0 

26    0 
24    0 

22  0 

23  0 
22    6 

26  6 
40    0 
35    0 

20  6 

27  0 

21  6 
10    0 
17    0 

«.   d. 

20  6 

21  0 
21    0 

20  6 

21  0 

21  0 

22  6 
28    0 

25  0 

26  0 
20    0 
18    6 
17    0 
13    0 

1888 

1867 

1M8 

1M9 

1K70 

1K71 

1»T2 

W73 

1874 

1875 

1976 

1877 

1878 

Year. 


1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1800 
1891 


Melyn  grade  tin. 


Hi^fliest. 


«.   d. 

27    0 


34 
21 
21 


0 
0 
0 


20  6 

10  0 

18  0 

18  0 

19  6 
10  6 

20  6 

21  0 

22  6 


Lowest. 


«.   d. 

10    0 


20 
10 
10 
10 
17 
16 
15 
16 
15 
16 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 


18  6 
16  0 


Coke  tin. 


Highest. 


23  0 

30  0 
18  0 


18 
16 


14 
15 
14 
16 


0 
6 


15  6 
15  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


17  9 

18  0 


Lowest. 


«.  d. 

14  6 


14 
14 
16 
14 


12 
12 


6 
0 
6 
0 


14  0 

12  6 

12  3 

12  6 


9 
9 


IS  8 
12  0 


Values  IC,  14  hy  tO,  in  store,  Philadelphia  or  New  TorJc;  cash,  less  one-half  per  cent. 


Ymr. 

Meljn  grade  tin. 

Coke  tin. 

Year. 

Melj-n  grade  tin. 

Coke  tin. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest.  1 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

J809 

$0.00 
0.00 
9.375 
13.75 
12.50 
11.00 
10.00 
7.375 
6.875 
6.125 
8.376 
10.00 

f8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
9.50 
0.75 
9.625 
7.50 
7.00 
6.125 
5.876 
5.875 
6.00 

17.25 
7.75 
8.375 
12.50 
10.50 
8.75 
7.875 
6.625 
6.00 
5.375 
7.50 
8.625 

$7.00 
7.00 
7.125 
8.25 
0.50 
7.50 
6.25 
6.875 

1881 

1882 

18H3 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

!    1»Aft 

$6,625 
6.  .10 
6. 375 
6.00 
5.75 
5.75 
6. 125 
6. 12i 
6.  H75 
6.50 
7.00 

$6.00 
6.25 
6.25 
5.75 
5.50 
6.375 
5.50 
6.375 
5.50 
6.125 
6.50 

$5.75 
6.50 
5.725 
4.875 
4.75 
4.50 
4.75 
4.75 
5.125 
5.75 
5.875 

$4,875 
4.875 
4.875 

-870 

1871 

14*72 . 

4  SO 

1873 

4  25 

1874 

4.25 

1875 

4  25 

1876.... 

4.375 

1877 

1678 

5.375    I  18ft) 

4.625      l>*9« 

4.375 
4.50 

Ig79 

4.875  ■ 
4.875  1 

1 

1801 

6.126 

USD 

The  present  price  in  £n<;land  of  Melyn  ^rade  tin  is  15s.  and  of  coke  tin  lis,  9d.  to 
lOt.  9d,     In  New  York  ur  Pliiladelphla  Melyn  grade  tin,  $0.25;  coke  tin,  $5.25  to  $5. 
The  average  price  in  Kngland  of  Melyn  grade  tin  over  the  last  ten  years  is  ISs. 
and  the  average  price  of  coke  tin  14«.  4d. 
Very  trnly,  yoors, 

N.  &  G.  Taylor  Company. 
8.  O.  Bbogk,  Esq.,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  StalisHcs,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mr.  Bywttm.  The  price  had  been  greatly  reduced  at  the  tkne  the 
McKinley  bill  was  passed  from  what  it  was  ten  years  ago! 

Mr.  Cronemeyek.  The  prices  had  gone  down. 

Mr.  Bynum.  We  got  a  higher  average  going  back  for  ten  yearst 

Mr.  Oronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  by  taking  the  ten  years. 

Gentlemen,  we  having  honestly  endeavored  to  keep  our  promises,  we 
have  a  moral  right  to  demand  of  you  that  you  will  not  commit  a  breach 
of  contract  by  repealing  the  tin-plate  clause  of  the  tariff  law  of  1890 
previous  to  the  1st  of  October,  1897. 

The  late  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  referred  to  above, ' 
would,  if  maintained  as  just  and  correct-,  necessitate  a  little  more  time 
in  which  we  could  reach  the  specified  limit,  but  if  you  will  guarantee 
to  us  at  your  present  session  that  the  law  shall  not  be  interfered 
with  we  will  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  induce  sufiScient  more  capital 
to  invest  in  rolling  mills  to  not  only  produce  one-third  but  three- 
fourths  of  the  consumption  with  strictly  American  black  plate  before 
the  expiration  of  the  limit  set  by  law. 

Another  point  of  equity  which  I  desire  to  make  is  that  the  present 
duty  on  tin  plate  is  not  more  than  a  consistent  pro  rata  duty  as  com- 
l)ared  with  other  products  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  tiu  plate, 
or  which  are  similar  in  their  substance,  to  wit: 


Iron  ore 

Pig  raotal 

Stwl  billeU 

Bars 

Common  Hheet  iron,  No.  24  pauf;o 

Common  sheet  iron,  No.  30  •rauue 

Pickled  and  cold-rolled  sheetH,  Ko.  30  gauge 

Galvanized  8hc<^t  iron.  No.  30  gaiisre 

Tin  and  terne  plate,  cheapeat  quality 


Selling 

price  per 

net  con  at 

Rate  of 

mine  or  mill 

duty. 

In  tills 

country. 

$2.00 

10.75 

12.00 

6.00 

20.00 

8.00 

25.00 

10.00 

50.00 

22.00 

64.00 

28.00 

'     75.00 

33.00 

05.00 

43.00 

100.00 

44.00 

Eqnira- 
lent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


Percent. 
37| 
50 
40 
40 
44 
43| 
44 

2* 


Again,  I  will  say,  I  plead  for  nothing  more  than  equity. 

The  duty  which  has  been  placed  on  all  of  these  articles  is  intended 
to  overcome  the  difference  of  the  cost  in  this  and  foreign  countries  of 
labor,  machinery,  and  supplies,  rate  of  interest,  and  running  expenses, 
and  if  that  policy  is  correct  as  to  other  products  why  should  it  not  be 
correct  as  to  tin  and  terne  plate! 

The  following  is  a  table  which  I  have  clipped  from  a  pamphlet  edited 
by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  which,  although  perhaps 
not  absolutely  correct,  gives  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  difference  of  the  cost 
here  and  abroad: 
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Comparative  estimate  of  coat  of  16i  hoxee  IC  14  hy  SO  tin-plate  in  Jfalee  and  the  United 

States. 


Materials,  labor,  and  cost. 


1  ton  ateet  7  by  §  bara 

Less  486  ponnda  sheariugs 

Available  at 

Rolline 

Behinding  (oatching) 

DenbUng ; 

Fomacing  (heatijig) , 

Sbearlng 

Opening 

Cddrouhig 

Annealing 

PickUng 

Tinning 

Waaliing 

Biain^ 

Rnbbing  and  dusting 

Aaaoiting  boxen,  etc 

SiponndB  tin  per  box,  or  4U  ponnds  per  16|  boxes 

Altowanoc^  for  aorufl*. 

Coal 

Acid 

Palm  oil 

WoodboxoA 

Bran  and  ni  idd  Hngft 

Annealing  boxen  (wear  and  tear) 

Caatingt,  etc.,  in  the  different  dopartmonta  (wear  and  tear) 

Management  and  clerks 

Other  labor  and  trade  expenses 

BateA,  taxes,  and  bank  cnnrges 

Coat  of  16&  boxes 

Coat  of  Ibox 


Welsh 

cost,  Enp- 

liah  money. 


£ 
5 


«. 

2 
9 
13 
4 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 
2 


d. 

6 

0 

6 

6 

3 

8 

1 

8 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 


10 


14    4^ 

1  6 
6  6 
6  0 
6  6 
0    u 

2  6 
4 
0 
0 
0 
2 
9 


1 
3 
2 
« 
3 
4 
12    6 


Sqaiva- 

lent  in 

Anierirau 

mouey. 


$24.60 

2.16 

22.44 

1.08 

.30 

.88 

.74 

.40 

.24 

.24 

.86 

.40 

.96 

.96 

.28 

.44 

.60 

8.25 

.24 

1.56 

1.44 

1.56 

1.45 

.60 

.32 

.72 

.48 

1.44 

.76 

49.14 

2.97 


Estimated 
coMt  in 

the  United 
Kt«tes. 


$35.84 

2.34 

33.50 

4.85 


2.47 

2.10 

2.43 

.76 

.82 

.82 

1.65 

1.98 

1.82 

.68 

1.23 

1.65 

8.71 

.27 

1.80 

1.84 

1.32 

1.55 

.60 

.82 

2.00 

1.50 

4.50 

1.25 

80.02 

4.90 


In  this  table  the  cost  per  box  in  Wales  is  estimated  at  12«.  6d,  bnt  only 
a  few  days  ago  I  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Edwards,  an  extensive  tin-plate 
Hiannfactorer  of  Sonth  Wales,  who  assured  me  that  the  total  cost  of 
cheap  coke  plate  at  his  works  did  not  exceed  10«.  per  box,  which  in 
America  would  be  about  $2.42  per  box,  or  not  much  more  than  the  duty 
levied  in  this  country.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  truthfulness 
of  Mr.  Edwards's  assertion.  The  conditions  in  Wales  have  not  mate- 
rially changed  in  late  years,  and  consequently  the  same  cost  price  must 
have  ruled  for  some  time.  Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley 
bill  the  duty  was  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $1.08  per  box.  This  added  to 
the  cost  of  tin  plates  at  mill  in  Wales  would  make  the  total  $3.50,  yet 
the  lowest  average  selling  price  of  coke  plates  in  this  country  during  the 
eleven  years  1881-'91  was  according  to  the  table  of  the  N.  &  G.  Taylor 
Co.,  as  given  before,  $4.86,  or  just  $1.36  more  than  the  cost  at  mill  in 
Wales  plus  the  duty.  Who  received  that  amount,  which  as  a  remark- 
able coincidence  is  within  2  cents  the  same  as  the  additional  duty  which 
was  put  on  tin  plate  by  the  McKinley  bill!  Somebody  has  been  taxing 
our  consumers  to  the  same  extent  all  along,  but  the  amount  did  not  go 
into  the  United  States  Treasury.  Sombody  else  has  been  receiving  this 
tax  for  revenue  only. 

Now,  gentlemen,  is  it  not  much  more  desirable  that  this  revenue 
should  flow  into  the  United  States  Treasury  instead  of  into  the  pockets 
of  for^gn  manufacturers  and  importers  f  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1803,  there  were  im])orted  into  the  United  States  628,425,902 
pounds  of  tin  plate,  paying  duty  at  2.2  cents,  or  a  total  of  $13,825,369.84. 
Is  not  this  a  pretty  good  revenue  duty,  especially  when  you  consider  the 
fact  that  such  duty  has  given  incidental  protection  to  a  new  industry^ 
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and  that  besides  the  importations  there  were  produced  in  this  country 
95,275,615  pounds,  and  that  the  selling  prices  at  the  present  time  of  the 
cheapest  grade  of  plate  referred  to  iix  the  above  table  is  only  $5.20,  or 
only  34  cents  above  the  lowest  average. 

The  great  cry  of  our  antagonists,  that  the  new  duty  would  seriously 
enhance  the  cost  of  the  workman's  dinner  pail,  has  not  been  verified  as 
yet    Tin  ware  to-day  is  cheaper  than  ever  before. 

I  have  some  letters  which  I  wish  to  file  with  this  i)aper,  and  in  those 
letters  you  will  find  comparative  prices  of  what  it  has  been  in  1890  and 
1893.  Here  is  an  oval  tin  bucket  which  in  1890  sold  at  (4.32  per  dozen, 
and  in  1893  it  was  $3.25  per  dozen.  Now,  that  is  the  ratio,  and  I 
believe  that  one  gentleman  here  has  still  further  evidence  of  that  fact, 
and  we  can  fully  demonstrate  that  household  tin- ware  is  cheaper  to-day 
than  ever  before.  If  you  conclude  to  reduce  the  duties  on  imports 
again  it  may  be  possible  that  the  cost  of  the  dinner  pail  will  be  still 
lower  for  a  short  period  of  time,  but  will  the  workman  in  such  case  have 
anything  to  put  into  his  pail  f  And  if,  on  account  of  the  reduction  in 
duty,  all  the  tin-plate  works  in  the  United  States  have  to  shut  up  shop 
again,  and  will  have  to  withdraw  from  competition,  will  not  the  foreign 
manufacturers  and  importers  put  on  the  tax  again  for  their  own 
benefit  ? 

When,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  I  had  made  the 
assertion  that  we  could  make  tin  plate  and  sell  at  ruling  prices,  pro- 
vided we  were  protected  against  severe  foreign  competition,  I  was 
severely  criticised  by  several  newspapers,  as  well  as  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  because  I  admitted  we  could  meet  present  prices, 
and  still  insisted  that  we  should  rob  the  people  by  still  higher  duties. 
Those  gentlemen  took  it  for  granted  that  the  American  manufiicturers 
will  always  charge  extortionate  prices,  but  that  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer is  so  conscientious  that  he  never  takes  more  than  a  very  small 
margin  above  his  cost.  Human  nature,  or  the  nature  of  business  men, 
is  the  same  the  world  over. 

Every  one  will  endeavor  to  get  the  highest  possible  price  for  his 
product,  no  matter  how  low  the  cost  of  production  is,  and  only  the 
force  of  competition  will  bring  down  selling  prices.  While  we  do  pay 
much  higher  rates  of  wages,  our  selling  prices  in  this  country  and  the 
selling  prices  of  foreign  manufacturers  to  consumers  in  their  own  coun- 
try or  in  countries  in  which  they  have  no  fear  of  competition  do  not 
show  the  same  great  difference.  The  export  invoice  values  can  not  be 
taken  as  an  exact  basis  for  the  market  price.  Every  manufacturer 
who  has  large  facilities  must  seek  for  a  dumping  ground  on  which  to 
unload  his  surplus  product.  The  United  States,  with  its  large  con- 
suming capacity,  is  the  dumping  ground  for  European  manufacturers 
whenever  they  have  a  surplus  prc^uct.  The  demand  in  each  import- 
ing country  makes  the  invoice  value  at  the  foreign  port.  Therefore 
if  you  want  to  protect  us  at  all  the  rate  of  duty  must  be  such  that  will 
protect  us,  especially  in  times  of  severe  depression.  The  simple  dif- 
ference in  wages  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  protect  us  from  an  invasion 
of  foreign  goods  whenever  dull  times  set  in  in  foreign  countries,  but 
we  shall  be  satisfied  if  you  will  maintain  the  present  ratio,  whicli 
means  that  if  you  reduce  the  duty  all  along  the  line  of  the  go^s  com- 
prising the  cruder  forms  of  material,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make 
an  average  reduction  of  3  per  cent  in  wages  all  along  the  line  lor 
every  one-tenth  cent  of  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty.  If  you  put  it 
back  to  the  old  rate  of  duty  as  provided  in  the  Bunting  bill,  and 
which  is  1.2  cents  per  pound  lower  than  at  present,  we  must  have 
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wages  36  x>er  cent  lower.  If  you  put  it  on  the  free  list  we  would  have 
to  have  our  labor  66  per  cent  lower  than  now,  and  then  we  would  pay 
about  the  same  wages  which  are  now  paid  in  European  countries,  and 
we  would  be  still  at  a  ditsad vantage  by  having  to  pay  6  per  cent  for 
money  against  2^  to  3  per  cent,  at  which  money  can  be  had  in  most 
European  couutries,  by  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  plants,  and 
by  having  to  pay  much  higher  rates  of  railroad  freight  to  points  which 
can  be  reached  from  Liverpool  or  Swansea  cheaper  by  ocean  vessels. 

I  desire  your  attention  to  the  significant  fact'  that  most  of  the  im- 
porters who  have  been  antagonizing  us  do  not  desire  tin  plate  on  the 
free  Ust.  They  want  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  because  that  is  a  pro- 
tection to  their  business.  It  requires  ready  cash  to  pay  the  duty,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  that  every  small  dealer  could  do  Jiis  own  importing. 
Hence,  it  shows  that  a  low  rate  of  duty  protects  the  importer;  but 
does  the  importer  distribute  the  proceeds  of  his  business  amongst  our 
own  people  and  workmen  the  same  as  the  manufacturer f  No;  there- 
fore, if  there  shall  be  any  protection  at  all,  place  it  where  the  most 
people  are  benefited  and  where  it  will  yield  the  largest  incidental  rev- 
enue. 

To-day  there  are  very  few  consumers  or  users  of  tin  and  teme  plates 
who  are  opposed  to  the  present  rate  of  duty.  To  the  contrary,  the 
large  majority  of  them  have  changed  their  sentiments  in  our  favor. 
As  proof  of  tills  fact,  I  will  produce  only  one  letter,  but  this  one  is  but 
a  sample  of  hundreds  more  which  I  can  produce  if  you  demand: 

Bkrnardin  Bottle  Cap  Company, 

Evanatnlle,  Ind.,  September  9,  189S, 

Dkar  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yoar  letter  of  the  4th  instant  and  folly  note  its  con- 
tents. Y'oa  ask  for  the  views  of  our  company  in  regard  to  the  present  tariff  on  tin 
plate.  Answering  yon  candidl}^  for  ei|<hteeii  months  after  the  passage  of  the  Mc- 
kinley bin  we  looked  upon  this  additional  duty  of  1.2  cents  per  ponnd  on  tin  plate  as 
an  outrage.  This  additional  duty  made  a  difference  of  about  $8  per  day  on  the  tin 
that  we  used.  Being  aware  that  the  trade  would  not  stand  an  advance  on  our 
prices,  and  our  profits  already  being  small,  you  will  readily  understand  that  this 
was  quite  a  loss  to  us.  About  eighteen  months  ago,  when  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
eonntry  were  fiUed  with  tin-platestatements,  the  Democratic  papers  saying  that  the 
American  tin-plate  industry  was  a  myth,  and  the  Republican  papers  were  boasting 
of  the  progress  that  was  beine  made  in  this  direction,  not  knowing  which  to  believe, 
and  being  anxious  to  know  the  true  state  of  affairs,  I  concluded  to  make  a  tour  of 
investigation,  and  to  go  to  the  tin-plate  mills  direct  and  see  for  myself  what  was 
beinff  done.  I  first  visited  the  ApoUo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  then 
the  United  States  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Company,  of  Demmler.  Marshall  Bros.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Britain  Tin  Plate  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  plant 
at  Elwood,  Ind.  At  all  those  point-s,  I  saw  both  the  black  plate  rolled  and  tinned, 
asking  for  quotations  from  all  these  firms  as  I  went  along,  which  resulted  in  placing 
my  order  with  your  concern,  from  whom  we  have  since  bought  our  entire  supply, 
an  average  of  about  200  boxes  per  month,  at  a  cost  of  about  55  cents  per  box  over  the 
lowest  price  we  had  ever  paid  for  imported  tin  prior  to  the  McKlnley  tariff  bill  going 
into  effect,  and  we  consider  the  quality  of  the  American  tin  equal  to  this  difference 
over  the  imported. 

In  conclusion,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  been  a  lifelong  Democrat^  it  would 
iHun  me  very  much  to  see  any  onanges  on  the  present  duties  made,  which  would 
nave  a  tendency  to  cripple  the  present  American  tin-plate  industry,  and  to  cause 
those  beautiful  miUs  that  I  have  seen  to  shut  down,  and  once  more  be  compelled  to 
Qse  the  rotten  English  tin-plate  that  was  dumped  on  this  market  before  this  great 
undertaking  of  supplying  the  American  market  with  Amerincan  tin  plate. 

I  feel  confident  that  within  a  year  or  two  at  the  most,  if  you  are  not  disturbed  by 
legislation,  we  will  be  able  to  buy  our  tin-plate  from  the  American  mills  for  loss 
money  than  we  have  ever 'paid  for  the  imported. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  L.  Bbbnardin. 

Mr.  Dalzei-l.  What  do  those  people  dot 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  They  use  it  mostly  iu  making  bottle  caps  and 
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soda  water  and  beer  bottles,  and  also  in  the  canning  business,  canning 
fniite. 

Mr.  Btnum.  What  is  the  last  industry  he  states  there  as  having 
visited  f 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  I  think  it  is  the  Britain  Tin  Plate  Company. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Where  t 

Mr,  Gbonemeyeb.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  was  the  price  of  tin  plate  when  you  apx)eared 
before  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  previous  bill! 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  The  price  of  these  coke  plates  f 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Seven  and  a  half  dollars,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  No,  sir;  on  these  plates  I  have  been  sx>eaking  of 
it  was  about  $5.50. 

Mr.  Ttjbneb.  I  am  talking  about  the  better  grade. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  The  charcoal  grade  f  The  better  grade  plates 
were  then  about  $7.50  ;  but  it  was  a  short  period  at  which  those  prices 
ruled,  and  previous  to  that  the  prices  had  been  $6.35  and  $6.50. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Wliat  was  the  grade  you  priced  at  $5.50,  the  I.  C.f 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir,  which  is  now  sold  at  about  $5.20  a  box. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  the  other  grade  selling  at  now  f 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  The  other  grade  is  selling  at  about  $6.20,  some- 
times lower  than  that.  At  the  present  it  would  be  a  good  deal  lower, 
but  the  selling  price  during  the  last  six  months  would  be  about  $6.25 
to  $6.50  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  gave  in  your  statement,  I  believe,  of  prices  since 


Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  From  1865  to  1891. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Taking  that  scale  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  descending 
scale,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  That  is  practically  so;  but,  still,  at  the  same 
time  it  shows  theie  were  periods  when  it  was  high.  In  1870  it  rose  up 
very  high,  and  then  it  went  down  until  1879,  and  then  it  rose  up 
again,  and  ruled  high  for  sometime,  and  then  it  went  down  again.  It 
has  fluctuated  all  along  the  last  eleven  years  in  a  ratio,  say  from  about 
$4.50  to  $5.50  a  box,  going  up  and  down  all  the  time. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  general  tendency,  though,  has  been  downward 
and  prices  have  generally  tended  downward? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Naturally  so;  it  is  true  that  the  raw  material 
entering  into  tin  plates  has  been  cheapened  somewhat.  That  is,  we 
can  now  use  steel  where  we  had  to  make  charcoal  iron.  The  manufac- 
ture of  charcoal  iron  was  very  expensive. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  materials  entering  into  it  during  the  period  you 
have  named,  have  cheapened,  not  counting  the  labor? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  In  this  way,  steel  has  been  substituted  for  char- 
coal iron. 

Mr.  Geab.  Is  it  just  as  good? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  fact  is,  it  is  more  homogenous, 
more  uniform. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  was  it  made? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  It  goes  back  to  about  1875  or  1876,  and  I  will 
say  I  believe  the  first  time  tin  plates  were  made  out  of  steel  was  in  the 
United  States  right  at  our  works.  The  little  pamphlet  we  have  given 
you  gives  those  facts. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  It  gives  these  details? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  are  right  in  that  pamphlet 
I  have  handed  you. 
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Mr,  TuBNEB.  How  great  were  these  fluctuations  you  have  spoken 
of:  can  you  state  that  t 

Mr.  NiEDBiNGHAUS.  In  1879  and  1880  it  was  about  double  the  pres- 
ent price. 

Mr.  Gbonehey^b.  Tes,  that  is  right.  In  1872  it  went  to  the  highest 
point«  $13.75,  and  then  it  went  down  to  $0.1 2 J,  and  it  went  up  again 
in  1880  to  $10. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  that  I.  O.f 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  better  kind.  In  1881  it  came 
down  again  to  $6,  in  1882  to  $6.25,  in  1884  to  $5.75,  and  in  1890  it  was 
again  $5.75,  and  that  is  the  lowest  price. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Since  1879  the  price  has  run  from  $12  down  to  $4.50. 

Mr.  Gbomemeyeb.  According  to  this  list  it  ran  down  from  $10,  and 
it  was  at  one  time  as  low  as  $5.37.  That  is  the  lowest  price  it  ever 
reached,  and  that  is  in  1886. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  In  your  statement  made  before  the  committee  of  which 
Mr.  McKinley  was  chairman  you  stated : 

It  ran  from  $12  to  $4.50,  and  then  it  flactaated  between  $4  and  $6  and  $7.50^  and 
M  high  as  $9  in  1879. 

Is  that  your  statement  f 

Mr.  Ceonemeyeb.  I  believe  I  explained  it  in  this  way.  I  have 
given  a  statement  I  took  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  while  that  one 
was  a  statement  of  prices  paid  by  the  people  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  any  slight  discrepancies  of 
that  sort;  that  is  not  my  idea. 

Mr.  Ceonemeyeb.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is.  I  did  not  have 
access  while  writing  this  paper  to  the  statistics  I  gave  in  before. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Summing  it  all  up,  the  general  tendency  of  the  tin 
market  was  downward  ? 

Mr.  Ceonemeyeb.  It  was  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  We  got 
cheaper  material  to  make  it  from. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  The  general  tendency  of  prices  have  been  downward 
all  over  the  world,  I  believe,  for  most  mauufaclurcd  products! 

Mr.  Ceonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Now,  at  the  time  we  are  talking  about,  during  that 
period  there  was  no  American  manufacture  of  these  tin  plates? 

Mr.  Ceonemeyeb.  The  American  tin  plate  was  manufactured  in 
1873  to  1875.    Then  again  from  1877  to  1879  we  manufactured  some. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  perhaps  do  not  understand  what  I  mean.  There 
was  not  enough  manufacture  of  American  tin  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  the  market? 

Mr.  Ceonemeyeb.  No,  sir;  we  had  to  begin  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  is  all  I  am  asking.  The  high  prices  went  down, 
although  the  Welsh  tinners  had  a  comparative  monopoly  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Ceonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  same  time  we  were  ready  to  go 
into  business  as  soon  as  prices  ran  to  such  an  extent  we  could  make 
anything.    We  have  been  agitating  that  question  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  fact  is  that  agitation  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  keep 
ing  those  prices  down. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  At  any  rate  the  American  consumer  did  not  have  to 
pay  prices  lor  tin  higher  and  higher,  but  he  had  to  pay  lower  and 
lower? 

Mr.  Ceonemeyeb.  That  is  right;  like  every  other  commodity  that 
has  been  made  in  late  years  it  has  been  cheaper  than  in  former  years. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  When  you  began  to  make  the  American  article  of  tin 
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and  compete  with  the  imported  tin,  why  is  it  that,  according  to  the 
theory  of  protection,  tin  has  not  gone  down  I  « 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  We  are  only  two  years  in  the  business,  and  we 
have  brought  it  from  $7.50  to  $6.25  for  the  higher,  and  the  other  from 
$5.80  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  down  to  $5.20.  We  have 
brought  it  down  in  t]m  way.  There  was  an  additional  duty  placed  on 
tin  per  box  of  $1.37,  and  the  difference  in  the  United  States  is  it  only 
pays  35  to  50  cents  of  what  it  was  before^  On  the  prices  in  England 
for  can  tin,  as  you  will  see  by  that  table,  it  was  reduced  from  14  shil- 
lings 6  pence  to  10  shillings  9  pence  on  their  side. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  The  price  has  gone  down  over  there! 

Mr.  0B0I7EMEYEB.  Ycs,  sir,  almost  to  the  extent  of  our  duty. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  JSTow,  is  the  present  price  in  this  country  due  to  the 
tariff  or  due  to  the  prices  of  these  goods  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  prices  that  the  American 
manufsusturers  established.  The  English  manufacturer  comes  in  here 
and  meets  our  prices,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  low  we 
sell  he  will  have  to  put  his  prices  the  same  as  we  do  in  order  to  make 
sale. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  So  you  regulate  the  price  on  this  sidet 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  I  suppose  to  some  extent  we  regulate  prices  here 
by  whatever  prices  we  sell  at.  That  is,  if  we  reduce  prices,  they  must 
follow  accordingly. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  As  a  matter  of  fact  have  you  during  anyone  year  since 
the  passage  of  the  McKinley  act  made  of  tin  plate  lighter  than  63 
pounds  to  the  hundred  square  feet  as  much  as  one- third  of  the  amount 
of  plate  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  during  any  year  since 
this  act  passed  f 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  No,  sir:  not  yet.  The  law  gives  us  six  years 
time  to  demonstrate  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  near  have  you  come  to  it! 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Well,  as  I  stated  before  the  requirements  will  be 
about  85,000  tons  and  we  have  reached  50,000  tons  already.  If  it  had 
not  been  that  this  Bunting  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  we  would  have 
had  perhaps  $3,000,000,  $4,000,000,  or  $5,000,000  invested  in  that  in- 
terest in  making  black  plate. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  mean  by  that  estimate  the  tin  made  out  of 
imx)orted  black  plates  f 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  much  American  tin  plate  is  made  out  of  Ameri- 
can black  plate  f 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  That  statement  shows  it  was  about  half  of  that 
95,000,000  pounds,  perhaps  a  little  more  than  one-half  will  be  American 
black  plates. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Was  there  not  a  practice  of  the  late  administration  of 
allowing  this  drawback  of  99  per  cent  on  tin  made  of  imx)orted  black 
plate  f 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  I  have  never  heard  of  it;  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  are  aware  there  has  been  a  recent  Treasury  deci- 
sion that  till  made  of  those  black  plates  imported  was  not  tin  plate 
entitled  to  a  drawback! 

Mr,  Cbonemeyeb.  I  did  not  know  that.  T  understood  the  decision 
was  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as  American  product  in  counting  up 
our  total. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  am  speaking  of  another  ix>int.  You  are  aware  of 
this  late  Treasury  decisiouf 
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Mr.  Oboiteheyeb.  Not  the  one  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  refer  to  the  one  recently  made.  Then  I  recur  to  the 
other  question  I  made  as  to  whether  there  was  under  the  former  admin- 
istration a  practice  of  allowing  a  drawback  on  tin  plates  exported  when 
it  was  made  of  foreign  black  plate  imported! 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  Well,  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill 

Mr.  TxTBNEB.  I  am  talking  about  the  operation  of  this  previous  to 
the  McEanley  bill.    You  perhaps  are  not  familiar  with  that  drawback? 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  about  it  because 
we  are  in  the  inland  country  and  we  have  nothing  to'  do  with  the  ex- 
ports. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  think  you  are  in  some  sort  the  father  of  the  enter- 
prise! 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  Well,  some  people  think  so.  I  have  been  work- 
ing at  this  thing  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Where  do  you  get  your  labor! 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  Right  around  the  works  there. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  they  people  you  have  trained!  ^ 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  A  great  many  of  them.  We  have  people  in 
our  mills  of  all  nationalities;  we  have  Americans,  Germans,  Welsh, 
English,  Irish,  Swedes,  Hungarians,  and  a  few  Italians. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  get  your  labor  from  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  We  have  a  few  that  have  been  doing  work  on 
the  other  side,  but  we  find  our  American  boys  can  learn  just  as  quick 
as  any  of  them,  and  perhaps  they  are  more  apt  to  than  those  we  get 
from  abroad. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Tour  American  labor  performs  all  these  operations! 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  These  people  we  have  in  our  works  there.by  this 
time,  a  great  many  of  them  that  came  from  foreign  countries,  very 
nearly  all  are  American  citizens,  if  not,  all  have  declared  their  inten- 
tions of  becoming  such.  ^ 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  They  have  become  so  since  entering  into  your  employ- 
ment! 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir;  we  take  some  little  pains  to  ask  these 
people  if  tiiey  intend  to  become  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Geab.  Y<m  have  American  citizens  engaged  in  all  branches  of 
your  departments! 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir :  along  with  the  others. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  kind  oi  people  do  you  employ  in  that  part  of 
your  process  which  I  believe  you  call  pickling,  which  is,  I  understand, 
the  stage  in  which  you  use  the  sulphuric  acid! 

]^Ir.  Obonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir:  we  do  that  by  machinery  mostly;  but 
that  of  course  takes  a  little  nandling,  but  the  injurious  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  machinery. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  is  done  by  hand  largely  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  They  have  adopted  machinery,  too,  largely  of 
late. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  This  new  machinery! 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  The  machines  we  have  are  an  American  product. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Originally  patented! 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  Perhaps  two  years  ago.  Soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Who  owns  the  patents! 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  The  Leechburg  Foundry  Oompany. 

Mr.  TuBN£B«  You  do  not  have  to  pay  a  royalty! 
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Mr.  Cronemkyee.  Ko,  sir ;  we  pay  only  one  price  and  that  settles 
the  T^hole  thing. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  the  price  of  I.  0.  tin  at  your  mill  now! 

Mr.  Cronembyer.  The  bettor  grade  we  sell  for  $6.20  at  our  mill, 
charcoal  grade. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  ^ow,  what  is  that  same  grade  worth  in  a  mill 
in  Wales! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  The  price  would  be  in  Wales  about  14  shillings. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  illustrates,  I  presume,  about  the  ditter- 
ence  between  all  'classes  of  tin,  does  it  not  I 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  I  did  not  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  difference  between  these  two  articles  would 
indicate  about  the  difference  between  the  other  grades  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  The  price  of  these  cheaper  coke  plates  would  be 
over  there  about  11  shillings,  and  11  shillings  would  be  about  $3.55. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  is  the  less  valuable  grade! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  one  that  is  most  used  for  can- 
ning.       \ 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  your  price  for  that! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Our  prices  would  be  about  $5.20,  that  is,  taking 
the  average  price.  I  do  not  want  to  give  prices  that  we  would  sell  at 
now,  because  we  have  to  sell  at  almost  any  price  we  can  get  in  order 
to  get  some  money. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  you  given  us  the  list  of  prices  running 
back  for  some  timef 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  make  black  plates  at  your  works  I 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  all  of  our  tin  plates. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  use  any  imported  black  plates  at  allt 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  uuderstiind  tlftit  practice  prevails  among  tin-plate 
works  in  the  country  that  they  make  their  own  black  plates. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  They  have  their  own  rolling  mills  to  make  plates. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Aside  from  that  altogether,  there  are  establishments 
which  do  no  tinning,  but  make  black  plates  I 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  sell  to  the  trade  to  be  tinned  t 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  they  sell  to  those  people  whom  you  see 
in  the  reports  use  partly  American  black  j)lates  and  partly  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  no  trouble  about  our  making  all  the  black 
X)lates  necessary  t 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Not  at  all;  the  only  trouble  is  to  have  money  to 
put  in  building  mills,  and  money  is  not  invested  at  present  in  this 
industry,  because  people  fear  there  may  be  some  tinkering  done  with 
the  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Were  not  many  of  our  establishments  ^hich  existed 
prior  to  the  McKinley  blD  capable  of  being  turned  into  black  plate 
establishments  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  small  amount  of  money! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  So  they  were. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  is  simply  a  set  of  rolls  I 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  to  change  the  rolls  somewhat. 
There  are  a  good  many  mills  that  would  make  bUick  plate,  but  they  do 
not  do  it  because  the  people  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  there  been  any  improvements  made  in  the  method 
of  manufacturing  tin  plate  since  tlie  Americans  took  up  the  businessf 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir,  some.    AVe  roll  them  somewhat  differ- 
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ent  from  what  they  used  to  roll  them  in  England;  we  mash  where  they 
doable  out  of  one  piece  and  we  roll  the  sheets  a  little  longer  than  we 
used  to  do,  and  in  that  way  we  get  a  larger  output.  When  we  first 
began  we  thought  if  we  turned  out  3,000  pounds  a  turn  of  tin  plate  we 
would  be 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  is  a  tumf 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Eight  or  ten  hours.  Now,  in  eight  hours,  we  get 
about  4,500  pounds.  So  in  that  way,  by  being  practical  in  the  business 
we  have  learned,  and  for  these  reasons  have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
price  of  black  plate  considerably  below  what  we  were  able  to  sell  be- 
fore, simply  because  we  have  learnt  the  business  and  know  how  to 
doit. 

Mr.  Patne.  Is  this  bright  tin  plate  of  American  manufacture  as 
good  quality  as  the  English  or  Welsh  tin  plate  f 

Mr.  Gboneheyeb.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  several  letters  filed  from  cus- 
tomers on  that  point. 

Mr.  Payne.  Who  used  the  tin  plate  t 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir;  the  American  tin  plate,  and  in  their 
judgment  American  tin  plate  is  the  best. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  all  the  articles  that  go 
into  tinware  are  cheaper  than  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir;  15  to  25  per  cent  lower  than  what  they 
were  before. 

Mr.  Gear.  Are  not  many  imported  tin  plates  what  you  iron  men  call 
sfaortf 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  They  are  light  in  weight.  Is  that  what  you 
refer  to! 

Mr.  Geab.  Is  not  the  raw  material  itself  short,  will  break — very 
fragile? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Oh,  I  think  so;  still  it  depends  upon  what  it  is. 
Some  of  it  is.  "^ 

Mr.  Gear.  Showing  that  they  do  not  use  the  best  sort  of  raw  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Not  for  this  cheap  plate,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  say  utensils  made  of  tin  are  generally 
cheaper  than  before  the  McKinley  bill  passed? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir;  15  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Then  tin,  out  of  which  it  is  made,  is  also 
cheaper? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Well,  it  is  cheaper  than  what  it  was  immediately 
before  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Then  you  do  not  attribute  the  reduction  in 
utensils  to  tariff,  but  tin  plate? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  To  some  extent;  but,  then,  these  tinneries  now 
are  not  required  to  keep  such  a  large  stock  of  tin  plates  on  hand,  as 
they  can  buy  of  the  American  manufacture  whenever  they  want  it,  in 
small  quantities,  at  about  the  same  price  as  they  could  buy  a  hundred 
boxes  from  England. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  They  could  buy  from  the  importer  to  any  extent 
they  wished,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Oh,  yes;  but  at  the  same  time  we  maintain  that 
the  effect  which  was  prophesied  would  take  place,  did  not  take  place. 

Mr.  Payne.  Prices  did  not  advance. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  On  the  contrary,  they  became  lower. 

The  Ohaibman.  Jufit  at  that  point    The  statistics  of  the  American 
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Iron  and  Steel  Association,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Swank,  are  generally 
considered  to  be  very  reliable! 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  in  these  statistics  for  the  month  of  Jnne,  which 
was  the  month  in  which  the  McKinley  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate, 
and  it  became  known  practically  what  the  rate  upon  tin  plate  would  be, 
the  price  tin  of  plate  in  New  York  City,  according  to  this  report  of  Mr. 
Swank,  that  is,  of  I.  O.  Bessemer  tin  platen,  per  box  $4.43,  and  the  price 
last  April,  which  is  the  latest  month,  was  $5.50,  which  is  the  highest  it 
has  been  in  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  On  the  other  quotation  it  was  the  lowest  that  it 

The  Chaibman.  But  these  are  his  figures. 

Mr.  Cbonei^ieyeb.  I  say  that  is  the  lowest  price  it  reached. 

The  Chaibman.  Four  dollars  and  forty- three  cents! 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  In  February  it  was  $4.61.  It  never  appeared  as 
high  as  $4.72  in  that  year  until  it  became  certain  what  the  Senate  was 
going  to  do  in  regard  to  the  McKinley  bill.  So,  Mr.  Swank's  table 
shows,  contrary  to  your  argument,  when  you  say  that  the  price  of  tin 
plate  has  gone  steadily  down  in  England,  while  here  it  has  gone  up 
since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  as  soon  as  it  became  certain  in 
the  Senate  that  the  bill  was  going  to  pass. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  You  must  acknowledge  that  year  was  a  year  of 
serious  depression  in  England— just  what  we  have  here  in  America — 
and  in  consequence  it  was  natural  that  they  should  go  and  sell  at  low 
prices  in  order  to  get  money. 

The  Chaibman.  This  does  not  confirm  that  reasoning. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I)o  you  know  any  improvements  in  the  oper- 
ation of  making  tin  buckets  and  other  utensils  t 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  In  some  cases  there  are  wonderful  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  cans. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  if  tin  utensils  have 
gone  down  while  tin  has  gone  up,  it  has  been  as  much  by  the  cheaper 
operations  by  which  utensils  are  made;  and  they  would  be  a  good  deal 
cheaper  than  they  are  now  if  we  had  been  permitted  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  tin. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  The  theory  I  believe  would  be  right,  but  whether 
it  would  practically  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  think  it  is  all  upset  by  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturer  of  utensils  can  buy  smaller  quantities  now  from  the 
American  manufacturer  t 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  I  dt)  not  give  it  as  the  sole  reason;  I  said  it  might 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  I  think  also  improved  machinery  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Improved  machinery  to  make  other  articles  than  fruit 
cansf 
•  Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  I  do  not  know;  I  say  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Payne.  Ilas  there  been  improved  machinery  to  make  other 
utensils  than  fruit  cansf 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Not  that  I  know  of— not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Payne.  Improved  machinery  to  make  fruit  cans  would  not  have 
much  influence  on  the  price  of  tin  pans  or  other  articles  I 

Mr.  Ckonemeyer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  intend  to  argue  on  that  basis 
that  prices  have  gone  down  on  account  of  the  McKinley  bill  on  tinware; 
I  simply  want  to  show  it  as  the  cry  had  been  before  that  it  would  raise 
prices,  and  it  did  not  do  it. 
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Mr.  Paywb.  You  are  simply  stating  a  fact? 

Mr.  Cronemeter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  In  regard  to  tbe  Treasury  decision.  That  decision  was 
to  the  effect  that  under  the  law  black  plates  imported  into  the  country 
and  coated  in  this  country  were  not  American  manufacture? 

Mr.  Cronemeter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  production  is  the  coat- 
ing of  black  plates  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyeb.  The  cost  of  coating;  it  would  be  about  from  1^ 
to  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  is  the  foreign  total  cost? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  It  would  be  under  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Twenty-five  per  cent;  has  it  not  been  estimated  as  low 
as  5  per  centf 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  The  additional  cost . 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  cost  of  coating,  simply  coating  the  black  plate  with 
tin,  to  make  tin  plate  out  of  the  black  plate,  has  not  that  been  esti- 
mated as  low  as  5  per  cent! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  No,  sir;  not  if  you  include  the  tin  that  goes  in 
it*  We  put  2^  to  5  pounds  of  tin  on  a  box.  That  runs  from  50  cents 
to  a  dollar  on  an  article  that  in  the  black  would  cost  us  about  3|  to  4 
cents  a  pound,  and  then  we  have  to  have  the  labor,  which  amounts  to 
considerable  in  coating. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  think  it  is  about  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Twenty-five  to  33J  per  cent  would  be  the  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  coating. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  not  there  machines  which  have  recently 
ceased  to  be  under  patents,  which  are  more  a<!cessible  than  formerly, 
by  which  tin  pans  and  similar  utensils  or  articles  are  made  with  great 
rapidity? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  I  think  there  are  no  patents  on  them,  except 
there  is  a  machine  in  Chicago  in  which  they  take  a  ])iece  of  tin  plate 
and  lay  it  on  the  table  and  it's  picked  up  and  goes  through  this  machine 
and  comes  out  a  finished  can  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  I  have  been  informed  by  a  manufacturer  that 
when  they  had  to  make  them  by  hand  one  man  could  only  make  two 
dozen  a  day,  and  now  a  boy  with  a  machine  will  make  ten  a  minute  t 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  It  is  wonderful  how  fast  they  make  them,  that 
is  true« 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  understand  now  these  machines  are  much 
more  accessible  to  the  trade,  so  that  I  would  deduce  from  that,  that 
although  the  price  of  tin  has  greatly  gone  uj),  that  the  use  of  these 
machines  have  put  the  price  of  these  utensils  down,  but  if  we  got  our 
tin  correspondingly  cheaper  1  suppose  that  would  be  correspondingly 
lower  I 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  I  do  not  want  to  theorize  on  that;  it  might  be  oue 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  a  basiness  question,  and  you  are  a  business 
manf 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  If  I  was  to  do  business  on  that  I  would  think  a 
good  while  before  I  would  decide  it  either  way,  whether  that  would 
raise  tbe  price  or  lower  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  laid  down  a  true  principle  awhile  ago;  it 
dei^ends  upon  whetber  you  had  to  do  it,  he(^aiise  you  stated,  and  stated 
truly,  every  man  seeks  in  business  to  get  all  the  profit  he  can,  regard- 
less of  the*  cost  of  the  pixiduct.    I  can  recognize  that  you  would  not 
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lose  if  yon  had  the  power  to  prevent  it,  and  I  think  all  business  men 
would  do  the  sauie.  I  am  not  criticising  that  at  allj  that  is  a  general 
questiou. 


OTN  PXjATE. 

(Ptangmph  146.) 
ffCATEMSHT  OF  W.  B.  LEEDS,  OF  SLWOOD,  IHD. 

As  chairman  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Tinned  Plate  Manufacturers  I  come  before  you,  gentlemen,  incidentally 
as  a  representative  of  the  tin-plate  industry  of  America,  but  absolutely 
as  a  representative  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  of  Elwood, 
Ind. 

The  history  of  the  tinned-plate  industry  from  the  x>olitical  side  is  one 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  but  with  the  practical  workings  there  are 
doubtless  some  points  which  I  can  furnish  that  may  prove  beneficial  to 
us  all  in  more  thoroughly  understanding  the  situation  as  it  now  exists. 

The  tinned-plate  industry  from  its  inception  has  been  unfortunate  in 
having  been  a  football  of  politics,  thus  unfortunately  arousing  antag- 
onisms especially  directed  towards  it.  The  defense  and  attacks  of  the 
press  representing  the  political  parties  of  the  last  campaign  were 
themselves  unfortunate  on  account  of  the  tremenduous  amount  of  mis- 
information which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  various  papers,  and 
which,  being  widely  read  at  that  time,  has  clouded  the  understanding 
of  everyone  as  to  just  what  constitutes  tinned  plate. 

Your  honorable  body  doubtless  understands  thoroughly  every  detail 
of  the  manufacture  of  tinned  plate,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state 
that  the  tinned-plated  industry  is  as  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
mining  of  tin  ore  and  the  making  of  pig  tin  as  is  the  production  of 
stovepipe  sheet  iron  separate  and  distinct  from  the  mining  of  Besse- 
mer ore  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  be  turned  into  steel  billets  in 
the  great  mills  of  Pittsburg  and  others. 

While  I  have  personally  seen  in  the  Black  Hills  evidences  of  a  large 
supply  of  tin  ore,  nevertheless  the  development  of  this  industry  is  as 
separate  from  the  development  of  the  tinned-i)late  industry  as  it  is 
in  Wales,  the  home  of  tinned  plate  manufacture.  There  are  some  30,000 
tons  of  pig  tin  used  in  Wales  annually  for  the  pfoduction  of  tinned 
plate,  which  is  sent  all  over  the  world,  while  there  are  only  some  9,000 
tons  produced  by  the  Oomish  mines,  and  ilr  is  a  question  whether  there 
is  a  pound  of  Cornish  tin  used  in  the  Welsh  tinned  plate,  as  the  greater 
portion  of  the  English  tin  is  used  in  the  production  of  line  brass  and 
other  alloyed  metals,  and  nearly  5,000  tons  of  their  tin  is  exported  for 
like  purposes  and  some  33,000  tons  of  tin  were  imported,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  used  in  the  tin-plate  industry.  The  home  of  the  tin  seems  to 
be  in  the  far  East  and  Australia.  From  there  the  pig  tin  is  now  derived 
which  supplies  the  world. 

The  two  great  items  of  expense  which  enter  into  the  production  of 
tinned  plate  are  labor  and  steel. 

In  a  box  of  tinned  plate  of  I.  C.  coke  quality,  weighing  108  pounds, 
there  is  used  about  2  pounds  of  tin  and  something  like  130  pounds  of 
steel,  and  a  small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  and  palm  oil;  thus,  it  is  the 
high  labor  cost  in  the  first  place,  and  the  cost  of  steel  in  the  second  place, 
which  controls  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country. 
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Pig  tin  is,  and  always  has  been,  brought  into  this  country  by  im- 
porters, being  sold  here  for  about  the  same  price  as  in  London.  It  is 
sometimes  cheaper  here,  owing  to  an  excessive  supply,  and  sometimes 
cheaper  in  England,  owing  to  an  excessive  supply  there;  the  prices 
being  generally  stable  all  the  world  over,  excepting  so  far  as  the  tariff 
put  on  last.July  may  affect  the  future  price  in  this  country,  although 
it  has  not  done  so  up  to  date,  the  price  6f  pig  tin  being  lower  now  than 
it  was  before  the  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  was  put  on;  in  fact,  being 
lower  since  the  duty  was  put  on  than  at  any  time  since  we  have  been 
in  the  business. 

The  American  Tin  Plate  Company  was  formed  through  the  combi- 
nation of  a  great  many  stockholders,  the  great  majority  being  persons 
of  moderate  means,  there  being  very  few  wealthy  men  in  the  company. 
When  the  company  first  started  we  had  our  capital  raised  from  160 
stockholders,  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for 
which  1  work — the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company — being  young  men 
in  the  offices,  who  subscribed  from  91,000  to  93,000.  In  fact,  the 
largest  stockholder  of  the  original  subscription  did  not  exceed  $5,000, 
and  they  belonged  to  both  political  parties.  We  raised  some  $300,000, 
all  of  which  has  been  invested  in  the  tinned-plate  industry. 

We  confess  that  we  all  had  confidence  in  our  ability  to  manufacture 
in  America  anything  which  is  manufactured  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  by  mechanics,  all  things  being  equal. 

As  the  98  per  cent  of  finished  tinned  plate  is  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel, 
and  as  America  was  then  making  the  finest  sheet  iron  or  steel  in 
the  world,  we  felt  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  successfully 
produce  a  merchantable  article.  With  this  feeling,  the  money  was 
subscribed  and  with  this  feeling  the  investment  was  made,  and  to-day 
we  have  invested  in  Elwood  in  machinery,  buildings,  and  facilities  for 
manufacturing  tin  plate  $300,000. 

All  of  this  $300,000  was  invested  by  persons,  few  of  them  wealthy, 
simply  as  a  saving  frind  of  their  own  on  the  strength  of  the  law  passed 
by  the  United  States  saying  protection  would  be  afforded  them  m  this 
country  for  at  least  six  yeai*s,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  to  be  re- 
moved unless  we  were  manufacturing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  consumed  in  the  country.  ThQse  stockholders  of  ours,  all  of 
them  citizens,  and  good  ones,  invested  their  money  in  good  faith.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  doubt  manifested  by  Congress  when  it  passed  the  law 
that  tinned  plate  could  be  successfully  produced  in  America,  for  which 
reason  the  clause  wlus  inserted  requiring  a  certain  proportion  to  be  pro- 
duced within  six  years,  or  the  tariff  to  be  taken  off  in  consequence.  In 
this  connection  the  Welsh  are  openly  saying  through  their  press  that 
they  are  very  much  in  hopes  the  tariff  will  not  be  removed  at  all  now, 
as  the  effect  of  the  political  canvass  has  kept  money  from  being  invested, 
and  the  fear  of  political  changes  and  that  the  t9.riff'  will  be  removed 
within  the  specified  limits  keeps  capital  intimidated,  with  the  result 
that  enough  tinned  plate  will  not  be  manufactured,  as  the  time  will 
soon  be  too  short  for  erecting  necessary  plants  to  reach  the  proportion 
required.  The  tariff  will  then  be  entirely  removed  and  they  will  have  a 
complete  monopoly  of  the  tinned-plate  trade  in  America,  a«  they  have 
had  m  the  past,  but  free  from  any  duty  restraints.  These  foreigners 
are  banking  upon  this. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  feeling  that  tinned  plate  could  not  be  manu- 
fjEtctured  in  this  country  this  condition  would  not  have  been  made,  but 
as  we  have  accepted  this  condition,  and  as  we  have  gone  ahead  with 
this  understanding,  we  feel  justified  in  asking  that  &e  promise  to  us 
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be  kept,  and  that  wie  be  allowed  to  develop  our  indnstry  without  the 
tremendous  antagonism  which  has  been  blocking  our  way  in  the  past. 

Our  stockholders  hsive  not  invested  their  money  for  political  eflect, 
but  only  as  a  business  investment,  and  I,  as  an  officer  of  the  company, 
am  not  conducting  the  business  for  political  eflect,  but  to  show  the 
men  who  have  intrusted  their  capital  to  my  management  that  I  will 
look  after  it  properly  for  them. 

Up  to  date,  although  our  stockholders  have  had  their  money  invested 
two  years,  they  have  not  received  any  returns,  and  with  the  present 
condition  of  trade  their  courage  will  have  to  be  sustained  without  the 
influence  of  dividends  for  many  weary  months  longer,  as  the  conten- 
tion the  company  has  had  with  conditions  unprecedented  will  render 
us  for  a  long  time  unable  to  declare  even  a  moderate  capital  return  oa 
the  investment. 

The  protection  afforded  to  day  to  the  manufacturer  of  tinned  plate 
has  not  up  to  date  yielded  any  returns,  as  it  has  been  consumed  in  his 
experiments  in  getting  started  and  getting  his  mill  upon  a  good  work- 
ing basis,  and  by  the  large  wages  paid  the  men  whom  he  employs. 

This  large- wage  question  is  one  of  the  points  which  now  controls  us. 
We  pay  very  much  higher  wages  in  all  branches  than  are  paid  on  the 
other  side,  and  to  day  in  their  desperate  effort  to  secure  the  American 
market  the  Welsh  manufacturers  are  making  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  throwing  away  their  profits  entirely,  indicating  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  existing  on  the  other  side,  possible  through  the  long 
control  which  they  had  over  their  men,  which  can  not  be  brought  about 
in  America  short  of  a  desperate  struggle  with  a  tendency  toward 
anarchy,  as  the  wages  we  could  offer  our  men  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  existing  English  conditions  would  be  such  as  would  at  first  seem 
an  absolute  impossibility  for  them  to  accept,  and  when  the  final  ac- 
ceptance comes  it  will  only  be  through  the  long  weary  road  of  starva- 
tion, which  I  as  a  manufacturer  trust  I  may  never  be  called  to  put  into 
effect. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  we  can  not  run  our  mill  at  loss.  If 
the  tariff'  is  reduced  our  mill  has  to  stop  until  our  wages  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  same  basis  as  our  competit/ors  on  the  other  side  have, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  we^must  go  to  a  lower  basis  for  labor  in 
America  than  now  seems  possible,  and  allow  sufficient  to  support  the 
men  and  their  families,  with  no  possible  chance  to  lay  up  anything  for 
a  rainy  day.  » 

In  proof  of  this  I  would  like  to  cite  some  comparisons:  We  pay  our 
rollers  24  cents  a  box  as  against  7  cents  per  box  on  the  other  side,  and 
we  pay  through  the  rolling  mill  at  the  rate  of  3  and  4  to  1,  and  in  the 
tinning  house  2  to  1,  paying  12  cents  a  box  for  tinning,  washing,  and  4 
cents  for  rising  as  against  6  cents  and  2  cents  on  the  other  side.  We  pay 
our  engineman  to  drive  our  engines  in  the  mill  $60  per  month,  or  92.50 
per  day,  as  against  95  per  week  on  the  other  side.  For  day  labor  in  our 
mill  we  pay  $1.40  to  $1.65  per  day;  on  the  other  side  $4  and  $5  per  week 
is  paid.  We  pay  our  men  in  charge  of  pickling  and  annealing  $2.50  to 
$4  per  day,  whereas  on  the  other  side  they  pay  $7  per  week  and  $10 
per  week.  We  pay  our  superintendent  $3,000  per  year,  and  this  is  not 
an  excessive  price  for  a  man  with  the  experience  and  ability  necessary 
to  manage  400  or  500  men  and  the  material  for  the  business  we  do, 
based  upon  American  practice.  On  the  other  side  the  mill  is  handle 
by  a  man  who  is  paid  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  who  also  does  the  roll 
turning. 

In  our  tinning  house  we  pay  a  man  $5  per  day  as  a  foreman;  this  is 
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not  an  excessive  price  for  a  man  who  has  charge  of  a  tinning  houtse  as 
large  as  oars,  and  who  has  the  skill  and  experience  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  business  snccessfally  and  handle  the  men  under  his  charge. 
Oil  the  other  side  they  pay  a  man  from  950  to  960  per  month  for  doing 
the  work. 

We  have  clerks  in  our  office,  and  timekeepers,  and  a  secretary  and 
bookkeeper  who  are  paid  $60,  $75,  to  $150  i)er  month;  whereas  on  the 
other  side  they  have  clerks  for  $^0  per  month  and  a  man  to  take 
charge  of  the  office  for  $50  to  $60. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  quoted  you  any  prices  which  seem  out  of 
the  ordinary  for  American  labor.  A  man  must  have  sufficient  money 
to  support  his  family  and  enable  his  children  to  go  to  school  a  certain 
number  of  years,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  knowledge  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  become  intelligent  artisans,  and  to  properly  judge  of  par- 
ties and  measures,  thus  forming  an  intelligent  franchise,  upon  which  the 
foundation  of  our  country  rests.  On  the  other  side,  I  am  informed  that 
the  children  are  put  into  the  factories  at  8  and  9  years  of  age,  although 
it  seems  incredible;  and  yet  all  the  men  we  have  who  formerly  lived  on 
the  other  side  say  they  started  in  at  8  and  9  years  of  age,  and  have 
been  working  in  the  mill  ever  since.  They  are  paid  70  cents  per  week 
at  first,  and  work  up  on  through  boy  and  girl  labor  to  $2.50  per  week, 
and  there  they  stay  until  they  get  some  position  in  the  skilled  force, 
unless,  perforce,  they  drop  into  the  army  of  starved  manual  laborers. 
We  do  not  pay  a  person  in  our  mill  less  than  $1  per  day,  and  this  is 
for  the  smallest  boys  and  girls  we  use.  Our  day  labor  is  based,  as  I 
said  before, on  $1.40to$1.65 per  day,and  we nseday labor  in  manyparts 
where  they  use  women  on  the  other  side.  For  instance,  the  pickling  is 
a  nasty,  wet  and  hard  Job;  on  the  other  side  they  use  women  to  do  this 
at  $2  to  $3  per  week,  whereas  we  are  compelled  to  put  in  men  at  $1.40 
per  day — we  could  not  get  women  to  do  the  work,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  substitute  this  cheap  labor  for  our  men. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  of  our  men  can  afford  to  be  reduced.  There 
are  some  men  whose  wages  can  possibly  be  brought  down  a  small 
amount,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  men,  drawing  wages  from  $1.40  to 
$2  per  day,^nd  the  women  and  boys  from  15  to  16  and  17  years  of  age 
who  are  making  $1  to  $1.25  per  day,  ean  not  be  reduced  unless  they 
reduce  their  living  to  the  basis  adox>ted  on  the  other  side,  which  is 
meat  once  a  week  with  the  strictest  economy,  each  year  becoming  one 
weary  round  of  toiL  devoid  of  pleasure,  happiness,  or  any  form  of  en- 
joyment. If,  by  reducing  the  tariit*  on  all  commodities,  the  margin  for 
labor  is  brought  down  to  the  basis  of  that  on  the  other  side,  then  the 
American  workman  must  come  down  to  the  basis  of  the  other  side,  as 
we  have  to  bring  our  wages  down  accordingly.  But  this  can  not  be 
done  in  this  country  without  the  bitter  experience  of  hunger  and 
struggles  verging  on  revolution,  and'  not  until  the  laboring  man  is 
brought  to  understand  that  it  is  hopeless  for  him  to  expect  anything 
better — ^then  starvation  compels  hiu)  to  accept  the  inevitable.  I  do  not 
believe  any  one  of  you,  if  you  could  see  the  condition  which  would 
stare  these  men  in  the  face  if  the  tariff  were  reduced,  would  care  to 
bring  it  about.  I  believe  the  policies  of  the  present  political  parties 
would  be  changed  before  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  be  brought 
about,  6ut  we  ask  that  it  be  not  attempted,  but  that  we  be  left  to  go 
ahead  with  our  business,  thus  taking  care  of  our  working  people, 
taking  care  of  the  community  in  whic^h  we  have  located,  and  taking 
care  of  the  small  stockholders,  who  subscribed  their  little  "  all"  that  we 
miffht  make  the  experiment  of  manufacturing  tinned  plate  in  America. 
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These  difficulties  I  speak  of  are  not  tin  plate  alone,  but  they  are  bound 
to  come  in  through  our  raw  material,  which  is  the  steel  billets.  Raw 
material  is  all  things  to  all  men.  The  consumer  to  whom  we  sell  our 
plate  considers  our  product  his  raw  material;  we  consider  the  steel 
billets  or  blooms  our  raw  material;  the  steel  man  from  whom  we  buy 
our  billets  considers  the  ore  his  raw  material;  the  man  who  mines  the 
ore  considers  the  labor  his  raw  material,  with  labor  the  constant  for 
all. 

Reducing  the  tariff  on  all  sides  would  make  such  a  tremendous  army 
of  unemployed  workmen  during  the  readjustment  of  business  upon  the 
new  lines  as  would  bring  down  wages  to  the  point  which  has  made 
England  the  most  successful  manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  and 
enabled  her  to  throw  her  doors  open  wide  and  challenge  the  world  on 
a  free  trade  basis,  but  which  forced  one  who  investigated  the  matter  to 
wonder  with  what  hellish  ingenuity  capital  had  been  able  to  discover 
ux)on  just  how  little  a  man  could  live,  keeping  soul  and  body  together, 
his  future  being  provided  for  by  the  poorhouse,  supported  by  the 
State. 

But  we  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  keep  in  good  faith  the  promises  of  the 
United  States  that  the  tarift'  will  not  be  disturbed  for  five  years,  and 
thus  prevent  this  long  period  of  unprofitable  strife  and  hungry  expec- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  laborers  waiting  until  their  stomachs  tell 
them  they  must  accept  whatever  wages  are  oifered  in  order  to  compete 
with  their  English  brother.  And  of  what  avail  will  it  all  be!  Tinned 
plate  has  praetically  been  a  monopoly  of  the  Welsh  for  years,  and  the 
price  we  have  paid  them  in  the  past  has  shown  what  we  may  expect  in 
the  future,  unless  they  have  to  contend  with  the  competition  of  the 
American  manufacturers.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  they 
have  not  felt  that  any  dollar  they  would  wring  out  of  the  American 
people  was  not  justly  extracted.  Their  tinned  plate  is  all  made  in  a 
small  area,  and  the  product  is  handled  through  what  is  known  as  the 
metal  exchange,  being  bought  and  sold  by  brokers,  as  wheat,  com,  and 
other  grains  in  this  country.  In  many  cases  the  brokers  buy  at  low 
prices  and  hold,  expecting  to  sell  to  the  American  or  foreign  consumer 
later;  and  the  figures  that  I  now  quoted  show  the  increase  in  price, 
owing  to  the  large  increase  in  duty,  has  been  merely  nominal,  while  the 
consumers  of  this  country  are  not  paying  one  cent  of  this  tax,  but  the 
producer  in  Wales  is.  Large  consumers  in  this  country  say  that  if  the 
tariff  were  taken  off,  after  the  Welshmen  have  strangled  the  American 
industry  the  price  would  be  put  up  so  as  to  reconfipense  them  for  the 
loss  incurred  in  the  present  fight.  In  proof  of  this,  1  cite  this  letter 
which  I  have  here  from  the  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company: 

Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  statistics  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  tin  plates,  duty  paid, 
before  and  after  the  McKinley  act  are  forwarded  to  you  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company.  In  giving  in  this  evidence  you  may  be  asked,  since  the 
name  of  our  company  is  in  a  foreign  form,  if  we  are  a  foreign  corporation.  The 
domicile  of  the  company  is  at  Cham,  Switzerland,  but  the  company  was  organized 
by  Americans,  has  always  been  managed  by  Americans,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  capital  is  American. 

This  company  has  invested  in  the  United  States  in  plants  at  Middletown,  N.  T., 
and  Dixon,  111.,  nearly  $800,000:  in  plants  and  running  capital  together,  over 
$1,000,000. 

So  far  as  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  the  business  ^must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  American  industry,  employing  American  labor,  purchasing  Ameri- 
can sugar  and  American  milk,  as  well  as  many  other  less  important  American 
materials. 

At  the  time  the  McKinley  act  was  under  consideration,  the  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  through  its  general  manager,  by  letter  to  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  in  Congress,  advocated  the  doubling  of  the  tin-plate  duty,  predicting  that 
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the  advanced  dnty  would  not  increafie  the  cost  of  the  tin  plates  for  the  Ameri can  con- 
samer,  wliile  believing  that  competition  in  manufabtaring  plates  between  American 
and  English  mannfacturerH,  wonld  result  in  a  better  quality  of  tin  plates  produced 
in  America  than  are  obtainable  abroad.  An  experimental  lot  of  American  tin  plate 
nsed  by  this  company  proved  to  be  very  superior  to  any  European  manufacture. 

The  Aii^Io-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company,  manufacturers  in  -Switzerland,  in 
Germany,  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States,  with  its  general  manager  located  at 
82  Hudson  street,  New  York  City. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  24,  1893,  the  manager  of  this  company's  London  branch 
writes  the  general  manager  in  New  York  as  ioUows: 

My  opinion  is  that  the  English  tin-plate  makers  are  working  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble marpn  in  order  to  prevent  a  number  of  tin-plate  factories  ^om  springing  up  and 
succeeding  in  America.  Immediately,  however,  the  American  protection  is  with- 
drawn you  may  be  assured  that  the  English  tin-plate  people  will  have  achieved 
their  end  and  up  will  go  their  prices.  I  think  it  altogether  probable  that  English 
tin  plates  will  cost  the  Americans  as  much  after  the  duty  has  been  removed  as  they 
do  to-day. 

The  An^lo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company,  unlike  most  (if  not  all)  of  American 
tin-plate  importers,  did  not  stock  themselves  for  future  use  just  prior  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  McKinley  act.  True  at  that  time  tin  plates  were  not  produced  in  the 
United  States,  but  prospective  protection  in  America,  through  the  influence  of  the 
advance  in  duty,  had  exactly  the  same  effect  to  cheapen  the  price  of  tin  plates  in 
England  that  actual  production  here  would  have  had.  In  like  manner  the  prospec- 
tive abolition  of  all  protection  has  the  same  influence,  promptly  felt,  upon  all  pro- 
tected industries  that  actual  hostile  legislation  would  have. 

Ton  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  letter  and  the  accompanying  statistics 
pertaining  to  tin-plate  purchases  you  may  see  tit. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Co., 

Geo.  H.  Page, 

The  General  Manager, 

Comparative  price-list  of  tinware, 
[Wholesale  pricea.] 


14  Q IX  diflh  pans 

17  Q IX  dish  pans 

21  QIX  diab  pan* 

7 IC  plain  waahpana 

SIC  plain  wash  pans 

7  IC  retd.  waah  pan* 

8 10  retd.  wash  pans 

9  plahi  pie  pans 

1-pint  tan  cnpa 

2^aarttin  cnpa 

t-qvmri  IC  ooneepota 

4^aart  IC  coffeepots 

7  ICwanh  boilers  : 

SIC  wash  boilers 

10 QIC flar.  pails 

OIB  IC  sancepans 

240  IC  pres.  kettles 

I'gaHon  IC  oU  cans 

4-qiiart  sqnan*  dinner  pails. . 

l-qoart  tin  fniit  cans 

2-qnart  19  covered  biickots.. 
4-qnart  IC  covered  backets . . 


September. 


1S90. 


026. 20G 

80.440 

8e.l4G 

e.62G 

8.06G 

9.64G 

12.24G 

8.  COG 

2.15G 

5.00G 

10.00G 

13.50G 

8.75D 

•.25D 

15.  COG 

10.26G 

10.19G 

18.00G 

42.  .500 

4.00G 

7.00G 

ll.&OG 


1891. 


$27.84G 

33.64G 

30.94G 

6.21G 

7.56G 

9.03G 

11.48G 

3.00G 

2.15G 

5.00G 

10.50G 

14.00G 

8.75D 

0.25D 

15.50G 

11.34G 

17.89G 

18.  GOG 

43.00G 

4.50G 

7.25G 

12.00G 


1892. 


025. 20G 

80.44G 

36.14G 

5.80G 

7.30G 

8.44G 

10.71G 

2.90G 

2.10G 

6.00G 

10.00G 

13.00G 

7.00D 

8.00D 

15.00G 

10.26G 

10. 19  G 

10.50G 

4L50G 

4.40G 

0.50G 

11.50G 


189$. 


023. 87 G 

28.84G 

84.24G 

6.80G 

7.8UG 

8.44G 

10. 71 G 

2.75G 

2.15G 

6.00G 

10.00G 

13.00G 

7.00D 

8.00D 

15.00G 

10.200 

10.19G 

10.  COG 

4L50G 

4.30G 

7.00G 

11.25G 


Price 

reduced 

from  the 

foregoing 

gross 
cesto 
price  per 
piece. 


$0.16i 
.20 
.24 
.04 
.05 
.00 
.07 
.02 
.OU 
.03} 
.07 
.09 
.68 
.00 
.101 
.07 
.11 
.11 
.30 
.03 
.05 
.08 


Price 
charged 
by  the  re- 
tailer to 
consum- 
er, which 
price  has 
not  been 
changed 
in  SIX 
years. 


$0.40 
.46 
.00 
.10 
.10 
.30 
.80 
.05 
.05 
.  .10 
.20 
.25 
L25 
L50 
.40 
.25 
.35 
.25 
.50 
.05 
.15 
.25 


Per  cent 
profit  be- 
tween 
wholesnle 
price  and 
rotailers, 
price  and 
consumer 
as  shown 
by  com- 
paring 
prot-eding 
column. 


200 
120 
140 
150 
100 
400 
300 
100 
200 
200 
200 
100 
112 
130 
300 
250 
200 
130 
06 
70 
200 
207 


The  above  wholesale  prices  taken  from  original  bills  for  articles 
named. 
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Average  value  of  tin  plate  per  box^  /.  o.  6.,  Xcw  Yorh^ 

1890 *. $4.80 

18fU  (first  six  months), 5.33 

1891  (second  six  months) 5. 35 

1892 5.30 

1893  (first  four  months) *6.41 

*  We  are  now  RtlUng  this  delivered  in  Chicago  for  ^5.'io,  equal  to  ^.10  New  York  City. 
Nora.— Increase  indnty  went  into  effect  July  1,  1891. 

The  American  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  substitutod  plates  weighing  100 
l>ounds  per  box,  costing  27  cents  less  per  box,  reducing  the  cost  to  about  $4.85  per 
box,  and  in  many  cases  use  plate  weighing  90  and  95  pounds  per  box.  and  at  a 
corresponding  redaction.  Tliese  being  concessions  made  by  the  Welshmen  not 
possible  to  the  American,  as  his  labor  increases  for  light  weights. 

The  Americans  have  never  yet  given  up  a  struggle,  but  have  always 
gone  ahead.  The  past  has  shown  that  the  American  manufacturer  is 
content  with  but  a  fair  portion,  and  is  perfectly  willing  to  divide  with 
his  men.  But  let  it  be  a  fight  to  death;  let  him  be  forced  to  come  into 
competition  under  lower  duties  all  around — his  capital  is  invested  in 
his  mill,  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  sit  down  and  wait  until  nature  turns 
to  his  aid  and  forces  the  men  back  to  work  upon  the  terms  offered  by 
the  Welsh  master  on  the  other  side,  unfortunately  made  necessary  to 
be  offered  by  the  American  master  on  this  side. 

There  has  been  brought  to  me,  by  men  who  buy  on  the  other  side, 
another  point,  and  from  men  who  one  would  naturally  think  would  be 
opposed  to  the  tariff  on  tinned  plate.  They  are  now  forced  to  buy 
tinned  plate  on  the  other  side  three  or  four  mouths  before  they  expect 
to  use  it,  and  the  smaller  men  are  forced  to  buy  through  the  brokers, 
who  have  heretofore  received  a  large  profit;  they  have  been  forced  to 
pay  the  prices  effected  by  the  combination  of  capital  on  the  other  side 
with  the  importers  on  this  side.  A  great  many  of  these  men  say  they 
are  glad  to  see  the  American  industry  start  up,  as  they  can  order 
tinned  plate  and  have  it  delivered  to  them  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
which  does  not  necessitate  the  large  outlay  of  capital  which  in  the  past 
has  given  to  a  few  wealthy  importing  houses  a  monopoly  of  America's 
vast  tinned  plate  trade;  and,  besides  this,  if  the  tin  is  not  satisfactory 
they  can  make  a  direct  complaint  and  have  it  rectified,  whereas  on  the 
other  side  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  except  in  rare  cases,  to  know 
who  makes  the  tin,  it  having  passed  through  so  many  hands,  while 
here  they  can  make  their  complaints  direct,  or  return  the  tin;  and  for 
this  reason  they  are  glad  to  see  the  American  manufacturer  starting 
up,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  a  trifle  more,  having  the  calm  assurance 
that  in  a  very  few  years  the  competition  even  in  this  country  wiU  de- 
crease this  slight  advance  in  the  cost  which  now  exists  between  what 
was  paid  before  the  tstriff  and  what  is  paid  under  the  tariff,  so  before 
the  six  years  have  expired  the  American  consumer  will  not  be  paying 
more  than  before  the  duty  was  put  on,  and  will  also  be  able  to  get  his 
supplies  within  two  or  three  weeks  without  any  investment  of  capital 
from  the  American  manufacturer  right  at  his  door. 

I  have  read  a  great  many  articles  on  the  "robber  barons''  and  the 
"robber  tariff,"  and  1  have  with  interest  read  everything  in  regard  to 
the  great  tariii*  struggle  of  1892,  but  I  fail  to  see  where  there  can  possibly 
be  any  harm  or  loss  to  the  country  in  allowing  the  tinned  pla^  tariff*, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  our  industry,  to  re- 
main asitnowis,  andcm  the  other  hand  the  benefits  seem  to  be  verylarg^. 
It  will  enable  us  to  manufacture  some  $20,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  this 
country  for  which  we  l\ave  fonnerly  been  compelled  to  send  gold  abroad. 
We  have  just  had  an  experience  which  has  severely  taught  us  the  value 
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of  OUT  gold,  that  with  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  prosperity  dis- 
appears at  once,  and  with  each  day's  shipment  of  gold  our  chances  of 
prosperity  decreases  proportionately.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an  in- 
dustry to  be  developed  that  will  keep  in  this  country  $20,000,000,  which 
will  certainly  go  a  long  way  toward  overcoming  any  difference  in  the 
balance  of  trade  against  us.    . 

Besides  this,  it  is  yielding  a  revenue  most  urgently  needed  now  of 
$15,000,000  per  year,  or  more  than  $1,000,000  per  month.  This  revenue 
will  not,  of  course,  be  obtained  when  we  are  manufacturing  all  the  goods 
in  our  own  country,  but  it  will  be  now  when  it  is  most  needed,  and  if 
we  can  manufacture  all  the  goods  in  our  own  country  and  sell  it  as 
cheaply  to  our  consumers  as  l^fore  the  tariff  of  1891  was  enacted,  then 
the  Government  can  well  afford  to  spare  the  revenue  derived  &om  the 
tin  plate,  and  take  in  its  place  the  largely  increased  balance  of  trade 
in  its  favor. 

Having  invested  our  money  in  good  faith;  having  accepted  the 
pledge  as  extended  by  the  accredited  officers  and  institutions  of  this 
Crovemment  in  good  faith;  having  on  this  acceptance  gone  ahead  and 
invested  our  money,  and  having  turned  out  marketable  tin  in  large 
quantities — the  largest  of  any  manufacturer;  having  done  everything 
on  oui'  part  indicating  our  desire  and  determination  to  go  ahead  and 
become  a  component  part  of  the  tinned  plate  manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  as  we  have  shown,  that  the  American  consumer  has  not  paid 
one  dollar  from  the  increase<l  duty,  we  feel  justified  in  appearing  be- 
fore you,  gentlemen,  and  asking  on  your  part  that  you  see  that  nothing 
is  done  by  this  Congress  which  will  in  any  way  jeopardize  our  interests, 
bat  that  the  pledge  honorably  given  by  our  Government  be  maintained 
inviolate. 

Time  permitting,  I  could  continue  indefinitely  showing  how  the  tariff 
vitally  necessary  to  our  industry  does  not  tax  the  people.  How  the 
consumer  is  benefitted  through  the  product  being  manufactured  at  his 
door.  '  How,  daring  the  long  weary  months  of  our  start,  discouragement, 
sickening  in  its  intensity,  prevailed.  How  odds,  seemingly  insurmount- 
able, showed  endless  accumulation.  How  viciously  we  were  assailed 
by  a  poweiiul  press  impugning  our  integrity;  assidling  our  credit  in 
the  commercial  world;  appealing  to  our  stockholders  of  the  Democratic 
faith  to  cast  obstacles  in  our  path,  and  even  resorting  to  forgery,  that 
they  might  print'over  our  stockholders'  names  offers  to  sell  our  stock 
at  .a  discount,  that  the  entire  enterprise  might  stand  discredited  finan- 
cially. How,  with  unassailable  proof  finally  brought  home,  we  were  as- 
sailed as  the  hirelings  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  with  but 
a  few  men  in  our  employ,  all  to  be  discharged  after  the  election. 

How,  before  this  increasing  antagonism,  we  stood  appalled  with  won- 
der and  amazement  almost  convinced  that  our  honorable  effort  to  pro- 
mote industry  and  the  general  betterment  of  our  community  had  indeed 
made  us  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land  as  one  unclean. 

How  desperately  the  Welsh  manufacturer  is  fighting  to  strangle  this 
ew  American  industry  now  struggling  for  existence  against  such 
monstrous  odds.  How  the  foreigner  wages  his  desperate  battle  in- 
trenched behind  the  accumulated  capital  and  experience  of  a  century. 
How  he  now  stands  joyfully  expectant  waiting  for  the  tariff  changes, 
which  will  restore  him  to  his  threatened  prestige.  How  he  is  assisted  by 
the  powerftd  marine,  nourished  with  such  care,  who,  in  many  instances, 
pay  him  to  carry  his  product  as  ballast,  provided  they  be  allowed  to 
keep  it  in  their  hold  for  two  or  three  trips.  How^heir  ships,  in  many 
instonce-^y  bring  it  in  free  to  this  country  as  ballast.    How  the  powerful 
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oceanlinesmakeathroiigh  ocean  andrailrate,  deliTering  plates  to  Indian- 
apolis, Chicago,  and  other  interior  ]K>ints  for  less  than  we  can  ship  to 
New  York  City.  How  to-day  there  is  a  rate  from  Cincinnati  to  Elausas 
City  of  34  cents  per  100  pounds  on  domestic  plate  as  against  12^  cents 
on  foreign  plate.  How,  failing  in  success  with  all  these  tremendous  and 
startling  advantages  in  his  favor,  and  with  an  American  Congress  still 
loyal  to  American  industries,  he  hopes  to  transfer  his  plants  bodily  to 
America,  and  there  do  battle  royal  with  us  on  our  own  soil. 

How  the  entire  jobbing  and  consuming  trade  stands  paralyzed  as  a 
purchasing  power  through  the  uncertainty  produced  by  the  anticipated 
tariff  changes.  How  every  producer  has  curtailed  his  purchases  to  the 
minimum  necessity  of  his  secured  trade.  How  labor  stands  aghast 
before  the  present  condition  and  trembling  for  the  future.  How  bank- 
ing looks  askance  at  any  form  of  accommodation  to  manufactures 
liable  to  be  affected  through  tariff  changes.  How  the  ghastly  falling 
off  in  freight  business  on  the  railroads  has  multiplied  the  army  of  the 
unemployed  through  the  necessity  of  reducing  force  to  meet  the  loss  in 
business.  How  the  intelligent  employed  and  unemployed  plaintively 
plead  that  they  little  dreamed  that  the  change  they  asked  for  meant 
any  change  in  their  previous  happy  condition  of  employment,  and  how 
the  unintelligent  openly  advocate  uprisings  as  a  means  of  expressing 
their  discontent.  How,  on  all  our  vast  railway  systems,  silent  factories 
eloquently  speak  their  keen  apprehensions.  How  the  erstwhile  teem- 
ing hive  of  industry,  the  Indiana  gasbelt,  now  stands  a  silent  cemetery 
of  depression.  The  empty  factories,  gloomy  monuments  of  the  country's 
pause  and  the  laborers'  want.  How,  on  all  sides,  the  helpless  call  aloud, 
that  you  gentlemen  may  read  the  oracle's  scroll  ere  'tis  too  late.  How 
the  now  happy  employes  of  our  mill  as  I  left  it  Monday,  keenly  appre- 
ciating the  personal  interest  in  my  mission,  looked  me  God  speed  for 
success,  and  could  I  but  reproduce  here  that  mute  appeal,  my  cause  is 
won. 

I  have  strong  faith  that  I  could  take  you  gentlemen  with  me  as  a 
judicial  court  of  inquiry,  and  honestly  win  the  cause  I  advocate  on  its 
merits.  I  speak  with  malice  towards  none,  but  as  one  who  entered  the 
ranks  of  labor's  honorable  army.  If  I  appear  before  you  wearing  a  ser- 
geant's straps,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  boys  in  the  camp.  I  do  not, 
nor  can  not,  appear  for  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company.  That  is  a 
certificate  from  the  State;  buildings,  machinery,  money,  and  supplies, 
all  beyond  the  reach  of  change.  I  do  appear  for  labor — on  the  one 
hand  those  who  produce  our  commodities,  on  the  other,  those  whose 
frugality  and  economy  furnished  the  means  to  sustain  the  labor — all 
still  dependent  on  honorable  labor  for  the  livelihood.  Unrest  has  been 
rampant  throughout  the  land;  manifestations  of  discontent  have  been 
accepted  as  just  demands,  and  the  ant  sees  the  result  of  its  toil  vitaUy 
endan  gered  by  the  blast.  I  believe  the  statesmanship  which  has  al  ways 
been  inherent  within  these  walls  at  every  crisis  will  prevail  and  our 
marvelous  prosperity  continue  on  apace. 

To  your  honorable  body  has  been  reserved  the  possible  distinction 
of  nailing  to  the  mast  of  our  proud  Ship  of  State  the  flag  of  American 
industrial  independence,  so  that,  no  matter  what  strife  may  develop 
amongst  the  struggling  crew  below,  that  bright  banner  may  be  first 
visible  on  all  sides  to  the  eyes  of  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world  as 
they  come  knocking  at  our  doors. 
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COST  OF  TIN    PLATE  NO  OREATER  SINCE  DUTY  WAS  ADVANCED  THAN  BEFORE. 

Lift  of  invoices,  emhraeing  all  purchases  made  in  England  of  tin  plate,  SS-gaugey  by  the 
Anglo- SwisH  Condensed  Milk  Company ^  New  York,  dunng  two  years  and  two  months 
immediately  preceding  the  enforcement  of  the  MoKinley  act,  July  1,  1891, 

STEEL  TAGGERS,  112  POUNDS  TO  A  BOX.    COKE  PLATES,  36  GUAGE. 
[Theae  coat  price-«  iacladd  all  expenses,  daty  paid,  laid  down  in  New  York.] 


May  21... 
May  21... 

Jane3 

AnEoat27 
Julys.... 
October  2. 


Date. 


18.-9. 


1800. 


8ept«Dbcr26, 
September  26 


Boxes. 


135 
119 
100 
324 
402 
325 


24 
171 


$8.58 
6.60 
8. 5915 
8.788 
8.5838 
8.7604 


8.872 
8.872 


'    Date. 


1890. 


October  30... 
November  18 


1801. 


Jannary  16 
March  12.. 
April  27... 


105 
195 


Cost 
price. 


$9.3696 
9. 1402 


8.9057 
0. 3735 
0.3185 


115.8402 


Ayerage  cost  before  the  advance  of  duty^  $8.89. 

List  of  invoices,  embracing  all  purchases  made  in  England  of  tin  plate^  S6-gauge,  by  the 
*    Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company ^  Xew  Tork,  during  two  years  and  two  months 
following  the  enforcement  of  the  McKinley  act,  July  1,  1S91. 

STEEL  TAGGERS.  112  POUNDS  TO  A  BOX.    COKE  PLATES,  SSGAUGB. 

[These  cost  prices  Inclade  all  expenses,  daty  paid,  laid  down  in  New  York.] 


Date. 


1801. 


Sefrtember  14. 
3i  ovember  2 . . 


Ib92. 


March  23 

JuneO 

June 2$ 

Septembers.. 
Norember  25 


Boxes. 

Cost 

pnoe. 

195 

$8.7863 

106 

9.1067 

210 

8.878 

210 

8.1906 

90 

8.1084 

210 

8.1868 

210 

7.829 

Date. 


1893. 


January  31 
January  31 
March  9... 
April  24... 

Jane  12 

Augast  11. 
Aagoat  11. 


Boxes. 

Cost 
price. 

105 

$7.0363 

105 

7.0423 

210 

7.0421 

210 

8.067 

210 

7.8646 

210 

7.847 

210 

7.847 

2,580 

U4. 6611 

ATerage  cost  after  the  advance  of  dnty^  $8.20. 
TH ^26 
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JAst  of  inroiceSf  embracing  all  purchases  made  in  England  of  tin  plate,  SO-gauge,  hg  the 
Jnglo-Stpisa  Condensed  Milk  Compang,  Xew  Yo}%  during  two  years  and  ttco  months 
following  the  enforcement  of  the  McKinley  act,  Jnly  1,  1801, 

112  POUNDS  TO  A  BOX.    COKE  PLATES,  30  GAUGE. 
[Tbefto  cost  prices  inolade  all  expenses,  duly  paid,  laid  down  in  New  York.] 


Date. 


1891. 

July  27 

August  13 

August  22..^..... 

August  31 '.. 

September  14 

September  29 

October  20 

October  20 

October  30 

November  18 

November  18 , 

Novomber  26 , 

1802. 

March  23 

March  28 

March  28 

April  11 

April  23 

April  30 

April  30 

June  15 

June  25 

Juno  30 , 

Julyll .• 

August  2 

August  20 

August  20 , 

September  f) 

October* 

October  4 

October  17 


Boxes. 

Cost 

price. 

195 

•  $5.8333 

193 

5.89 

195 

6.0866 

195 

5. 8187 

195 

6. 0862 

195 

5. 8186 

390 

5. 8222 

195 

6.09 

390 

6.0762 

193 

5.8554 

195 

6.0352 

890 

6.0562 

210 

6.095 

210 

5.90 

210 

5.90 

210 

5.903 

210 

6.00 

210 

5. 9312 

210 

5. 8119 

210 

5. 8638 

120 

6.6935 

210 

6. 7377 

210 

5.607 

210 

6.7746 

420 

5.7748 

210 

5.7783 

210 

6. 7453 

210 

5. 7745 

210 

5.764 

420 

5.792 

Date. 


1892. 

October  25 .. 

October  23 

November  25 

November  25 

December  19 

December  19 

1893. 

January  31 

January  31 

January  31 

January  31 

January  31 

January  31 

January  31 

February  18 

February  18 

February  18 

February  18 

March  9 

Apiill 

April  24 

May  12 

Mav23 

May  23 

Juiie  19 

August  4 

August  4 

August  7 

August  18 


Boxes. 


210 
210 
210 
215 
210 
210 


210 
420 
245 
70 
35 
175 
105 
210 
130 
310 
210 
420 
840 
1,044 
210 
210 
210 
840 
210 
420 
210 
610 


Cost 
price. 


$5. 7574 
5. 055 
i.366 
5.42 
6.708 
5.67 


5.66 

6.6446 

6.5678 

6.65 

5.604 

6. 5778 

5.6142 

5.604 

6.598 

5.6128 

5.608 

5.5364 

5.656 

5.648 

5.59438 

5.668 

5.6283 

5.5525 

5.4954 

5.5407 

6.4971 

5.5705 


15, 644  ,  332. 96958 


Average  cost  after  the  advance  of  duty,  $5.72. 

H$t  of  invoices,  embracing  all  purchases  made  in  England  of  tin  plate,  SO-gauge,  by  the 
Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York,  during  two  years  and  two  months 
immediately  preceding  the  enforcement  of  the  McKinley  act,  July  1, 1891. 

112  POUNDS  TO  A  BOX.    COKE  PI.ATES,  30  GAUGE. 

[These  cost  prices  include  all  expenses,  duty  paid,  laid  down  in  New  York.] 


Date. 


1889. 


May  21.... 
May  21.... 

June  3 

August  27. 
August  27. 
October  2. . 


1890. 


January  2... 
January  9 . . . 
February  17. 
February  24. 

June  23 

June  30 

July  8 

July  12 

October  13... 
October  27... 
November  18 
November  10 
November  20 
November  28 


Boxes. 

Cost 

pnoe. 

216 

$4.97 

324 

4.9853 

260 

4. 9759 

864 

5.4568 
i.l095 

495 

400 

5.8979 

190 

6. 4257 

190 

6.4263 

670 

5. 5126 

670 

5. 6207 

195 

5.8864 

585 

6. 9.326 

585 

6.0035 

390 

6.005 

195 

6. 2074 

585 

6.542 

195 

6.5409 

190 

6. 0715 

195 

5.8406 

196 

5.7435 

i 

Date. 


1890. 

December  2 

Deocnibcr  6 

December  26 

December  29 

1891. 

January  14 

January  27 

January  28 

February  3 

February  3 

February  16 

March  14 

March  28 

April  6 

April  27 

May  11 

Junel 

June  1 

June 22 


Boxes. 


195 
396 
196 
196 


195 
195 
193 
390 
195 
390 
390 
390 
195 
195 
390 
195 
390 
390 


12,467 


Cost 
price. 


$5.7905 
6.06.16 
6. 0809 
6.0873 


6.330 

5.542 

5. 3213 

5. 4031 

5.5323 

5. 5274 

5.902 

5.8828 

5.912 

5.9418 

6.00 

5.974 

5.9466 

5,70 


215.9009 


Average  cost  before  the  advance  of  daty,  $5.66. 
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The  Chairman.  About  what  ad  valorem  is  4  cents  a  pouud  t 

Mr.  Leeds.  That  is  aboat  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  real  estate  have  you  in  connection  with  your 
plant  there  f 

Mr.  Leeds.  About  10  acres. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  understood  you,  in  yout  statement,  to  say  that  98  per 
cent  was  sheet  steel  t 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Which  you  estimate  as  cost  t 

Mr.  Leeds.  1  am  speaking  of  weight.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  is  fin- 
ished steel ;  two  pounds,  pig  tin. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  do  you  estimate  as  tlie  proportion  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  tin  t 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  should  think  about  35  per  cent. 


ROOFING  TIN  PLATE. 

(Pangnph  145.) 

Sms:  We  are  manufacturers  of  sheet-metal  shingles,  used  for'house 
covering. 

Our  raw  materials  are  roofing  tin  plate  and  steel  sheets;  the  latter 
are  known  to  importers  as  black  taggers;  wire  gauge  No.  30.  These  are 
the  sheets  used  by  some  of  the  American  tin-plate  makers,  and  the 
finished  tin  plates  are  sold  as  American  tin  plate. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  received  over  6,000  oom- 
municaticms  from  people  who  prefer  to  use  the  kind  of  roofing  we  make, 
but  arepreventedfromdoingsobecauseof  the  high  duty  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  which  we  are  obliged  to  add  to  cost  of  our  goods,  and  which 
we  require  the  consumers  to  pay. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  ask  in  the  name  of  6,000  people  who  are  de- 
prived of  nsing  that  which  they  prefer,  by  reason  of  the  said  high  duty, 
that  roofing  tin  plates,  and  particularly  steel  sheets,  of  which  tin  plate 
is  made,  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

TuE  National  Sheet  Metal  Roofing  Co. 
By  C.  B.  Cooper,  President 


SWEDISH  IRON. 

(Paragraph  146.) 

Friday,  September  5,  1893. 

tnmCEIT  OF  H.  A.  OILBEBT,  OF  OLEVELAKB,  OHIO. 

The  Chaibman.  If  year  statement  contains  the  substance  of  what 
yon  desire  the  committee  to  know,  you  can  submit  yoor  statement  and 
enlarge  upon  it  in  any  remarks  you  may  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Very  wellj  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  will  state  it  in  a 
nut  shell.  In  July,  1891,  several  gentlemen,  realizing  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  tubes  for  the  manufacture  of  bicycles,  and  having 
visited  England  fo^that  pui*pose,  found  that  there  was  but  one  x>lace 
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m  the  world,  practically,  where  they  conld  be  obtained,  Birminprhain, 
England,  conceived  the  idea  of  having  these  articles  manufactured  in 
this  country,  in  some  way,  from  nraterial  which  is  obtained  alone  in 
Sweden.  Up  to  that  time  tliere  had  never  been  a  pound  of  cold-drawn 
steel  tubing  made  in  this  country.  It  is  a  weldless  steel  tube,  drawn 
cold.  We  knew  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  these  gentlemen  bought  from  a  company  of  Birmingham  the 
process  and  machinery  for  its  manufacture,  and  as  a  result  of  that  there 
was  established  at  Shelby,  Ohio,  what  is  known  as  the  Shelby  Steel 
Tube  Company.  From  tliat  time  to  this  they  have  been  progressing 
with  that  work,  and  have  now  what  are  called  benches  to  the  number 
of  forty-two  in  operation.  They  sold  last  year  about  2,000,000  feet  of 
this  tubing  to  the  people  who  use  it  in  this  country.  They  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  on  this  material,  which  to  them  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  raw  material,  under  section  146  of  the  tariff  act,  1.0  cents  per 
pound.    This  material  which  they  import  is  called  billets  or  blooms. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  kind  of  material  is  it! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  might  be  called  a  grade  of  st^el.  It  has  very  little 
manganese  and  very  little  carbon  in  it.  In  this  paper  which  I  have  left 
with  the  committee  it  is  analyzed.  The  component  parts  are  a  little 
hard  to  name.  It  is  ranked  and  called  steel  in  the  tariff  act.  We  have 
to  pay  4  cents  a  pound  for  it  and  1.6  per  pound  to  bring  it  in.  We  have 
now  400  tons  of  it  on  the  way,  and  we  are  bound  to  pay  $14,336  on  it, 
unless  this  be  taken  off.  Our  importation  has  amounted  to  the  sum  oi 
$97,000  in  round  numbers,  exclusive  of  this  $14,336. 

Mr.  D AL.ZELL.  How  is  it  described  in  the  tariff  law  t  Wliat  is  it 
called! 

Mr.  GiLBEET.  It  is  called  steel  or  blooms.  It  has  a  certain  schedule 
of  duty,  owing  to  the  price  per  x>onnd  of  the  material,  and  we  have  to 
pay  4  cents  or  under,  practically  4  cents,  or  1.6  per  pound.  Now,  it  is 
fair  to  say  at  the  outset  in  this  matter,  that  when  this  tariff'  act  was 
passed  there  was  not,  commercially  known,  any  such  billets  or  blooms 
as  we  present  to  you  to-day.  There  was  not  in  the  United  States  a 
manufactory  of  this  cold-drawn  tube  to  be  protected.  It  came  into  use 
in  1891,  and  by  the  wording  of  section  146  of  the  tariff  act,  it  was  held 
to  be  dutiable  at  1.6  cents  per  pound.  Perhaps  the  reading  of  this  paper 
wiQ  bring  the  matter  before  you  better  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Gilbert  read  the  following  paper: 

Gentlumkn:  The  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company,  of  Shelby,  Ohio,  having  been 
kindly  accorded  a  bearing,  respectfully  represent  that  they  commenced  business  in 
the  summer  of  1891,  and  have  now  invested  in  their  plant  and  business  $350,0U(>,  and 
are  supplying  a  large  number  of  our  American  consumers  with  the  best  of  tubing. 
We  believe  that  the  duty  of  over  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  hollow  billets  or 
blooms  imported  by  us,  and  of  which  we  are  the  only  importers,  is  very  unjust  and 
unnecessarily  burdensome,  and  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  the*  tariff  act  to 
the  material  now  imported  by  us,  but  which  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act 
was  neither  commercially  known  nor  had  any  of  it  been  imported  into  this  country. 
So  believing  we  ask  to  submit  the  following: 

(1)  The  importation  of  hollow  billets  or liollow  blooms  for  the  purpose  now  used 
had  not  commenced  when  the  present  tariff  act  was  being  prepared  nor  when  it  was 
enacted. 

(2)  The  combination  of  composition,  construction,  and  uses  of  these  billets  and 
blooms  is  not  produced  in  this  country  (nor  in  any  other  except  Sweden),  nor  is  the 
material  or  construction  found  or  produced  in  this  country. 

(3)  The  first  manufacturing  of  tube  in  this  country  from  these  billets  or  blooms 
was  started  by  the  people  we  represent  in  1891,  and  none  others  have  ventured. 

(4)  We  leave  with  the  committee  a  sample  of  the  billet  or  bloom  as  it  is  when 
imported,  and  samples  of  several  sizes  of  the  finished  tube  as  manufactured  in 
America. 
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(5)  The  bloom  or  billets  so  imported  is  practically  raw  material,  as  very  little 
labor  is  bestowed  iipou  it  where  it  is  matle.  It  is  simply  heated,  placed  in  form,  aud 
cat  in  lenghths  for  shipping  as  you  see  it  here.     (Sample.) 

(6)  This  material  has  and  may  be  again  analyzed  aud  has  and  will  be  found  to 
contain: 

Carbon 0.130 

Silicon 0.0;J5 

Manganese 0. 155 

Snlphnr 0.005 

Phosphorus 0. 041 

demonstratiDg  that  it  is  practir-.tlly  not  a  competitor  with  steel  for  it;^  general  and 
ordijiary  use,  nor  of  ir  n  in  its  general  and  ordinary  use. 

(7)  The  process  of  making  this  material  useful  is  by  drawing  the  same  cold  into 
what  is  known  as  cold-drawn  seamless  steel  tube. 

(8)  Our  company  employ  about  260  men,  has  been  in  operation  since  July,  1891, 
and  haYo  not  yet  made  a  dividend.        « 

(9)  Heretofore  these  billets  have  been  manufactured  into  tubing  in.other  countries, 
principally  at  Birmingham,  England,  where  all  onr  consumers  were  compelled  to  buy. 

(10)  In  addition  to  the  burden  of  transportation,  freight,  insurance,  commissions, 
and  incidental  expenses  attending  the  importation  of  this  material,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  meet  the  difference  in  price  of  labor,  which  is  its  chief  cost,  as  every  billet 
must  be  put  through  from  50  to  200  operations,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  fin- 
ished tube,  before  it  is  perfected  and  rea<ly  for  market. 

(11)  All  this  the  manufacturers  might  be  said  to  anticipate,  but  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  manufactured  tubing  the  American  manufacturer  meets  with 
a  still  more  serious  obstacle,  Tiz:  Under  the  preseut  tariff  act  the  importer  of  these 
billets  or  blooms  paying  4  oemt'S  per  pound  is  required,  under  paragraph  146  of  the 
tariff  act,  to  pay  1.6  cts.  per  pound  duty,  or  40  percent  ad  valorem ;  while  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  making  the  finished  tubing  from  exactly  the  same  billets  and  blooms, 
is  required  to  pay  duty,  under  section  157  of  this  act,  of  less  than  7  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

(12)  We  believe  this  discrimination  against  American  labor  or  against  American 
manufactarers  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  application  of  a  statute  prepai^d  be- 
fore the  article  we  now  use  was  commercially  known,  and  before  there  was  any 
American  manufacturer  of  such  tube  to  protect,  and  that  the  compulsory  payment 
thereof  was  and  is  unfair  and  unjust,  and  that  in  the  amendment  of  the  law  such 
provision  should  bo  made  as  to  enable  us  to  receive  back  all  or  a  portion  of  the  duty 
paid  by  us.  We  have  imported  of  these  billets  2,505,842  pounds,  at  a  cost  of 
197,158.74,  and  have  in  addition  paid  a  duty  thereon  of  $38,910.94,  and  in  addition 
there  is  now  in  bond  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  400  tons,  on  which  as  now  classified  we 
will  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  $14,336.  It  is  necessary  and  but  fair,  that  we  should  be 
relieved  of  this.  The  question  has  occurred  to  us  how  to  so  word  a  proviso  as  to 
meet  our  views,  and  we  concluded  that  if  a  new  tariff  bill  was  to  be  prepared,  and 
if  not  if  the  present  tariff  act  was  amended,  or  in  either  event  a  proviso  might  be 
added  to  section  146,  or  its  substitute  in  event  of  a  new  bill  identifying  this  class  of 
importations  and  substantially  as  follows: 

Provided  that  any  duty  collected  or  payable  on  hollow  steel  billets  or  hollow 
blooms  purchased  abroad  and  imported  since  January  1,  1892,  into  the  United  States 
to  be  there  manufactured  into  cold-drawn  seamless  tube,  shall  be  refunded,  and  if 
not  paid,  released  without  the  payment  of  duty  ]  and  hereafter  no  duty  shall  be 
charged  thereon. 
Raepectfully  submitted. 

The  Shklby  Stekl  Tube  Co., 
By  D.  L.  Cockle Y,  Freeident. 

• 

J)urmg  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  following  interruptions  occurred : 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  this  used  forf» 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles.  It  is 
used  by  the  Government  in  its  naval  aiiairs.  We  have  furnished  the 
Government  with  what  it  has  used.  It  may  be  used  for  boilers,  to 
some  extent. 

Mr.  Tausney.  You  have  stated  that  the  material  of  which  this  is 
composed  is  not  found  in  this  country.  Of  what  material  is  it  com- 
posed! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  a  peculiar  grade  of  steel,  and  is  found  alone  in 
Sweden.    Efibrts  have  been  made  in  this  country  on  every  kind  of 
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Bteel  almost,  withoat  success.  It  could  not  be  made  to  work.  It  must 
be  a  steel  that  can  be  drawn  cold  without  tearing,  so  that  it  will  pro- 
duce this  perfect  seamless  tube.  So  far  as  experiments  have  gone, 
there  has  been  an  utter  inability  to  do  it,  except  with  the  iron  of  Swe- 
den as  handled  there. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  It  is  a  peculicu*  ore  found  only  in  Sweden,  and  is  by 
reason  of  the  process  of  manufacture  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Very  likely  there  is  something  in  the  fuel  found 
there.  I  am  not  a  chemist,  and  I  can  not  answer  all  those  questions, 
if  I  should  try. 

.  Mr.  Dalzell.  You  make  these  tubes,  and  is  it  your  proposition  that 
this  article  ought  to  come  in  freet 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Really,  these  tubesmre  your  raw  mat^erialt 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir.  As  manufacturers,  ic  is  our  raw  material. 
It  is  demanded  to  a  large  extent  in  this  country,  and  it  has  heretofore 
been  purchased  at  Birmingham,  England,  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  your  material,  independ- 
ent of  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Four  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  is  1.6  cents  per  pound ;  you  pay  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  the  raw  material.  What  is  a  tariff  on  the  tube  that  you 
manufacturet 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  less  than  7  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  value  per  pound! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  About  35  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tariff  is  2}  cents. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contention  is  that  you  pay  40  per  cent  on  tlie 
raw  material,  whereas  the  finished  product  can  come  in  at  8 1 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  a  fraction  under  7. 

The  Chairman.  But,  in  spite  of  that,  you  have  been  able  to  do  a 
large  business! 

Mr.  Gilbert,  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  dividends;  but  we 
have  pushed  the  business  as  well  as  we  could,  and  have  supplied  the 
trade.    We  propose  to  continue  and  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  make  any  other  goods! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  it  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  in  this 
country! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  not  used  for  any  other  purpose.  There  is  some 
speculation  and  experiment  as  to  whether  it  can  be  used  for  canes, 
umbrella  handles,  etc.,  but  it  is  not  now  used  for  anything  else. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Why  is  it  not  used  for  boiler  tubes! 
•Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  not  in  shape  for  that.     The  president  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Cockley,  can  answer  that  better  than  1  can.    I  suppose 
the  material,  if  produced  of  the  proper  size,  might  be  used  for  boiler 
tubes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  percentage  is  the  tariff  of  the  value  of  these, 
tubes! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  tariff  is  1.6  cents  on  a  valuation  of  4  cents. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  was  speaking  of  your  finished  product. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  2J  cents,  or  less  than  7  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  it  not  45  per  cent  ad  valorem! 

Mi\  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  the  finished  bicycle  that  is  made  up  ready 
for  use  comes  in  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  It  comes  in  under  the  head  of  "Boiler  and  other 
tubes,  2i  cents.'' 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  and  has  been  so  decided  by  the  courts  of 
the  country.  On  a  carefal  reading  of  the  tariff,  with  which  you  gen- 
tlemen are  familiar,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  way  of  avoiding  the 
payment  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  because  the  machine  will  simply  be 
dismantled  and  come  in  without  being  assembled.  They  will  not  come 
in  as  a  finished  bicycle,  but  will  be  put  together  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  a  species  of  evasion  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  they  send  in  the  parts  and  assemble  them  on 
this  side. 

•  ••••#• 

1  will  say  here  that  I  heard  from  a  bicycle  man  who  has  had  to  do 
with  this  matter,  that  about  the  time  this  concern  started,  the  only  way 
he  could  get  within  half  a  mile  of  the  plants  at  Birmingham  would  be 
to  put  his  money  in  bank,  subject  to  their  order,  some  four  or  six 
months  before  he  wanted  the  goods,  and  then  they  would  respect  his 
order. 

Mr.  Patnb.  Can  they  get  orders  respected  any  more  readily  now  in 
Birmingham  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  get  them  more  readily  now  be- 
cause we  have  a  plant  right  in  this  country  producing  it.  I  think  they 
are  a  little  more  lenient  now  across  the  water. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  has  been  the  case  since  the  establishment  of  the 
plant  on  this  sidet 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  price  is  lower  this  year.  We  are 
starting  into  a  new  year  and  we  expect  competition  will  bring  the 
price  a  little  lower. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  did  you  say  about  their  being  a  little  more 
lenient  abroad  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  have  understood  that  they  can  get  their  orders 
there  with  not  quite  so  much  trouble  as  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  Without  accompanying  the  order  with  the  casht 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Without  putting  up  the  cash  four  or  five  months  in 
advance.    This  takes  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wages  here  and 
abroad  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  1  can  not  tell  exactly.  I  presume  you  would  have 
more  ready  access  to  that  information.  I  am  told  that  while  we  pay 
from  $1.60  to  $3.50  that  they  pay  from  three  to  six  shillings.  That  is 
my  information,  but  I  do  not  state  it  as  a  fact,  because  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  Payne.  From  whom  did  you  get  thatt 

Mr.  Gilbert.  From  men  who  have  come  over  here,  and  from  nianu- 
(jicturers  who  have  been  abroad  and  given  us  that  information. 

Mr.  Payne.  Who  have  been  in  the  factories  abroad! 

Mr.  GilA:bt.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  our  principal  stockholders  has  been 
a  manufacturer  there,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  arrange  to  manu- 
facture it  here,  he  got  the  facts. 

In  proposing  a  rate  I  do  it  with  all  respect  to  the  com4nittee,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  wording  your  tariff  bill,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the 
identification  of  this  material  as  well  as  for  the  enlightenment  of  others 
who  may  be  heard  on  this  subject;  and  also  in  order  that  there  may  be 
some  record  of  the  matter.  If  you  think  our  views  are  meritorious,  it 
would  be  well  to  take  out  this  article  from  schodnle  of  section  140,  or 
in  any  similar  section  which  you  may  have  in  any  bill. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  If  the  provision  was  made  to  apply  to  blooms  pur- 
chased abroad,  would  it  not  cover  more  than  this  pioduc.t? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  might  be  made  to  read  so  as  to  refer  to  articles  to 
be  used  for  a  certain  purpose,  naming  the  one  for  which  this  one  has 
been  used. 

Mr.  Dalzell  (reading).  '*To  be  there  manufactured  int<>  cold-drawn 
seamless  tubes."  Gould  not  a  manufacturer  under  this  clause  import 
other  than  those  made  in  Sweden  f 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  This  whole  subject  will  be  up 
before  you  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  from 
investigation — for  we  have  not  been  asleep,  but  have  been  trying  to 
protect  our  property  invested  in  this  plant — and  have  written,  sent 
word,  and  exhausted  every  effort  to  know  what  we  are  doing  and  to  see 
"where  we  are  at" 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  see  he  watches  the  proceedings  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Gilbert  (continuing).  And  we  have  not  yet  found  anything 
of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  use  will  it  be  when  bicycles  go  out  of  use t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  From  what  information  we  have,  we  think  bicycles 
will  never  go  out  of  use;  but  if  they  should,  there  is  more  or  less  ex- 
perimental work  in  the  way  of  finding  a  use  for  theni  in  boiler  tubes, 
canes,  umbrella  handles,  and  other  uses,  where  such  an  articles  are  es- 
sential in  point  of  strength  and  lightness. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Will  your  works  supply  enough  of  these  for  bicycles! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  demand  is  about  4,000,000  feet  every  year.  Our 
factory  has  doubled  its  capacity.  We  delivered  2,000,000  feet  and  over 
of  this  tube  during  the  past  year.  We  calculate  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  this  trade,  or  at  least  such  of  it  as  the  foreigner  does  not  take  care 
of.  We  feel  that  this  has  been  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  while  we  did  not  go  into  it  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  of  making  money,  yet  we 
feel  that  it  is  an  institution  that  is  necessary  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  we  have  had  diff*erences  with 
the  collector  as  to  his  construction  of  the  law,  and  thinking  (and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  is  right  if  he  takes  the  exact  wording  of  the  law) 
that  the  fact  of  its  being  commercially  unknown  before  this  law  was 
enacted,  a  fact  that  no  human  intelligence  could  give,  before  its  exist- 
ence, we  so  claimed,  though  unsuccessfully,  but  nevertheless  had  to 
pay  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  was  this  raw  material  first  manufactured  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  can  not  tell.  It  was  before  the  last  tariff  act  was 
'passed,  but  up  to  that  time  none  had  been  imported  into  this  country, 
and  it  was  not  commercially  known  here.  Not  a  pound  of  it  had  ever 
reached  our  shores  for  any  manufacturing  purpose.  We  did  not  even 
have  a  specimen  of  it.  We,  therefore,  think  that  under  the  circum- 
stances we  ought  at  least  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  people  who  are 
manufacturing  this  product  across  the  water,  so  that  we  can  have  a 
fair  chance  with  them.  We  must  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
incidental  expenses  the  same  as  they. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  say  that  the  demand  has  so  largely  increased 
that  you  have  doubled  your  capacity! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  There  was  a  demand,  or  we  would  not  have  started. 
We  have  doubled  our  capacity. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  money  have  you  paid  in  this  duty  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Ninety-seven  thousand  dollars  over  and  above  the 
$14,000  which  we  will  be  compelled  to  pay. 
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Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  is  what  you  want  refunded! 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  We  want  the  judgment  of  this  committee  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  not  have  it,  or  a  portion  of  it,  refunded.  It  ouglit  to 
be  reftinded  fi:om  January,  1892. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  make  your  customers  pay  it  back  to  you  by 
charging  them  your  increased  cost  in  the  product  in  your  original 
charge  to  them;  and,  if  so,  will  you  refund  to  themt 

Mr,  GiLBEBT.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  go  through  that  pro- 
cess. We  feel  that  since  we  ventured  the  capital  necessary  to  organize 
this  business  and  created  this  plant,  we  should  have  a  fair  return  for 
our  money.  If  over  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  had  not  been  paid  out 
by  way  of  a  tariff,  while  the  foreign  importer  only  pays  out  less  than  7 
per  cent,  the  situation  would  be  different. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  How  mucli  of  the  earnings  have  you  diverted  to  the 
betterment  of  the  plant  t 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  We  have  not  taken  out  anything,  and  yet  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  have  lost  money. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Have  you  used  any  of  the  proceeds  of  the  plant  to 
better  it! 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  I  would  like  to  make  an  exact  statement  of  that,  for 
we  have  it;  I  know  that  we  have  kept  paying  in  money  to  increase 
the  plant. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Outside  of  the  plant  what  have  you  put  into  it  I 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  We  have  put  in  $60,000  or  $80,000  at  a  time. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  not,  however,  sold  the  product  for  less 
than  cost! 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  obliged  to  have  this  raw  material  because 
of  the  quality  of  the  Swedish  steel,  it  being  free  from  some  impurities 
which  adhere  to  ores  in  this  country! 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  If  we  admit  iron  ore  free  this  raw  material  could  be 
gotten  in,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  We  do  not  know  how  to  make  these  blooms,  and  we 
would  be  shut  out  if  we  could  not  get  thein.  The  fuel  has  some  pecu- 
liar combinations.  We  do  not  have  the  cedar  that  is  used  for  the  char- 
coal, and  by  reason  of  not  having  other  things  we  are  not  able  to  niake 
A  full  explanation  of  what  would  enable  us  to  do  this.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  make  these  billets  and  we  do  not  know  anybody  who  does.  It 
has  been  tried  again  and  again  in  France  and  Germany,  but  it  is  not 
produced  successftiUy  in  any  other  place  except  Sweden. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  we  import  any  Swedish  ores  now! 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  They  have  been  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  1.6 
cents  per  pound  on  the  raw  material  as  a  duty,  and  4  cents  is  the  price 
of  it  abroaAt 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  finished  product  is  worth  35  cents  a  pound,  and 
can  be  imported  by  your  rivsJs  at  2J  cents  tarili',  whereas  you  pay  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  Ye3  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  pay  your  workingmen  better  wages  than  are 
paid  in  Birmingham  t 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.  1  think  we  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

The  Chaibman.  You  pay  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  your  material. 
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you  pay  better  wages  to  your  workingmen,  aud  yet  you  carry  on  the 
business  in  this  country  without  losst 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  can  carry  on  the  business,  and  have  carried  on  the 
business,  but  whether  we  think  it  wise  to  continue  if  we  have  no  hope 
of  being  relieved  from  this  tarifif,  or  if  we  knew  that  the  matter  was 
ended,  and  we  would  have  to  come  up  against  it  as  against  a  blank  wall, 
I  could  not  answer  as  to  the  question  of  continuing. 

The  Chaieman.  You  do  not  claim  that  you  have  lost  anything  on  the 
sale  of  your  product! 

Mr.  GrLBEET.  No,  sir;  but  we  want  to  continue  to  do  business,  and 
we  want  to  make  something  from  it. 

The  president  of  our  company,  Mr.  Oockley,  is  here,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  hear  him. 


mON  BIIiliETS. 

(Paragarph  146.) 
6TATE1CEHT  OF  DIB.  D.  L.  COCKUSY. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee  :  I  do  not 
know  that  I  (iau  add  anything  to  the  very  comprehensive  statement 
which  you  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  he  did  not  under- 
stand one  of  the  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  question  was  with  reference  to  the  -amount  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  think  he  said  that  the  finished  product  was  35 
cents  and  the  duty  was  2^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Cookley.  As  we  figured  in  the  original  contemplation  of  the 
establishment  of  the  works  in  this  country,  and  from  the  best  knowl- 
edge we  could  get,  the  duty  would  not  exceed  $22.50  per  ton  on  tho 
raw  material.  We  could  not  find  that  it  was  classed  otherwise  than  as 
billets  or  blooms  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  coming  in  at  $22.50 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  produce  these  billets  or  blooms  here  from  ore 
imported  from  Sweden  the  tariff  of  76  cents  a  ton,  of  course,  would  not 
make  much  difference  t 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  would  not  care  whether  it  was  75  cents  a  ton,  or 
over  ! 

Mr.  Cookley.  No,  sir.  The  difficulty  that  we  would  run  against 
would  be  our  own  want  of  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  making  them, 
as  well  as  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  combination  of  material 
requisite  to  produce  the  metal  in  this  condition.  You  can  see  that  it 
is  a  peculiarly  soft  metal.  It  is  the  only  one  we  can  find  that  we  can 
work  in  that  manner.  In  our  experience  we  have  used  American  ores 
from  Tennessee  to  Wisconsin,  and  we  have  never  found  one  that  would 
draw  in  a  manner  like  this  when  cold. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  never  have  tried  the  imported  ore  of  which  this 
is  madet 

Mr.  Cookley,  No,  sir;  we  have  not  the  combination  and  it  would 
take  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  are  not  manufacturers  of  billets  of  any  kindt 

Mr.  Cookley.  Ko,  sir. 
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(Paragraph  140.) 
STATEMENT  OF  HENST  DIBSTOK  &  SOK& 

Phtladelphia,  September  22^  1893. 

Article  146  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  calls  for  7  cents  per  pound  on 
steel- saw  plates  when  valued  at  16  cents  per  pound.  We  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  duty  on  band-saw  plates,  wholly  or 
partially  manufactured,  black  or  bright,  thinner  than  13  gauge  (or  .095 
inch),  up  to  14  inches  wide,  should  be  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  per  pound. 
We  have  positive  knowledge  and  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  New  York 
importers  import  blank  bands  all  ready  to  be  toothed  into  finished  saws, 
and  they  have  been  brought  in  under  a  very  low  classification.  This 
enables  them  to  take  these  blades  and  have  the  teeth  cut  in,  making 
them  finished  saws  complete.  This  places  our  saw  makers  at  a  great 
disadvantiige,  and  the  mills  which  manufacture  these  steel  bands  are 
sdso  hurt  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  people  who  import  these  blanks 
are  enabled,  after  having  the  teeth  cut  in,  to  sell  them  as  saws  at  a 
price  not  much  greater  than  what  the  home  makers  charge  for  the 
blanks  in  the  rough.  As  the  manufacturers  here  have  gone  to  con- 
siderable expense  in  making  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
baud  saws,  it  seems  that  their  request  to  have  proper  appreciation  made 
of  their  efforts  by  a  sufficient  duty  should  receive  consideration.  We 
would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  tariff  on  steel-band  blanks  intended 
to  be  made  into  saws  should  pay  a  uniform  rate  of  7  cents  per  pound. 


WIRE  RODS. 

(Paragraph  147.) 


San  Francisco,  Oal.,  September  12^  1893. 

SiB:  Eesx)ecting  the  duties  levied  on  wire  rods,  we  beg  to  say  that 
wire  rods  is  the  raw  material  of  all  wire  mills  who  draw  the  wire  rods 
into  wire  and  manufactures  of  wire. 

Wire  rods  Ifo.  6  gauge  (0.192  inches  diameter)  and  larger  pay  a  duty 
of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  or  $13.44  per  long  ton.  This  is  far  in 
excess  of  what  is  needed  to  protect  the  domestic  makers  of  wire  rods, 
and  the  duty  could  be  reduced  to  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent  per  pound 
without  injury  to  the  existing  industries. 

The  export  price  of  ordinary  steel  rods,  No.  6  and  larger,  is  £5  2«. 
CW.  per  ton,  F.  O.  B.  Antwerp  or  other  European  ports,  or  $24.94  per 
gross  ton — ^freight  and  other  charges  for  delivery  in  !New  York  is  about 
$2.56  i)er  ton — total,  $27.60  per  gross  ton.  The  cost  of  freight  and 
charges  to  San  Francisco  is  about  $4.06,  making  cost  delivered  in  San 
Francisco  $29  per  gross  ton  without  custom  duties.  If  a  duty  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  was  added  the  cost  would  be,  delivered  in 
New  York,  $29.74,  and  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  $31.24. 

By  such  an  adjustment  of  duties  the  domestic  maker  of  wire  rods 
would  be  protecitid  in  the  entire  country  except  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  wire  mills  on  tbe  Pacific  coast  which  are  now  idle  could  start 
up  and  give  employment  to  about  1,200  men  now  unemployed. 
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The  present  all-rail  freight  rat^e  from  "Nqw  York  to  San  Francisco  on 
wire  rods  is  60  cents  per  100  ponnds,  and  on  wire  nails  is  30  cents  per 
100  pounds,  and  the  Pacific  coast  manufacturers  are  suffering  from 
disciimination  of  both  freight  and  duties. 
Eespectfully^ 

Oaxifobnia  Wire  Works, 
l^er  Heney  L.  Davis,  Secretary. 


SOUTHINGTON,  OoNN.,  September  8, 1893. 

SiiB:  Tn  our  business  we  use  a  large  percentage  of  imported  Norway 
iron,  and  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes. 

We  think  the  present  tariff  wrong  in  charging  a  higher  duty  on 
large  bars,  or  even  billets,  for  reroUing  to  sizes,  than  on  some  certain 
small  sizes  termed  **  nail  rods,"  "  rivet  rods,"  "  wire  coils,"  etc.,  that 
much  more  labor  has  been  expended  on. 

The  rolling  to  shapes,  as  done  in  Sweden,  is  much  inferior  to  work 
done  at  our  own  mills. 

We  do  not  see  reason  or  justice  in  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands,  and 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  this  matter. 
Very  truly, 

Atwateb  Mf'g  Go. 


WIRE. 

(Pangraph  148.) 

Satuiiday,  Septeniher  16, 1893. 

STATEMENT  OF  BT7THEKF0ED  BUBOHER,  OF  FirTSBUBO.  FA.,  EEPBESEKTINO  THE 

KID])  STEEL  WnUB  COHFANY. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  We  appear 
before  the  committee  representing  the  manufacturers  of  needle  wire. 
This  is  a  practical  industry  in  this  country.  I  have  brought  a  few 
samples  of  the  wire  to  be  passed  round  and  looked  at,  so  that  we  can 
intelligently  understand  each  other.  This  wire  is  all  drawn  within  the 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  smallest  is  the  -yoq-q  of  an  inch,  and  is  used 
for  watches,  and  for  needles  of  all  kinds.  We  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment which  we  will  put  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  I  suppose  I 
had  better  do  that  ratlier  than  take  the  time  in  reading  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  statement  covers  all  you  want  to  say,  you  , 
can  leave  it  with  the  stenographer. 

The  following  is  the  paper  referred  to : 

Sharpsbubg,  Pa.,  Septemher  15 ^  1S9S. 

Sins:  As  mannfactnrers  of  drill  TodB  and  needle  wire,  we  appear  before  yon  to  re- 
spectfully ask  for  the  retention  of  the  last  clause  of  section  147  of  the  metal  schcdnle 
of  the  present  tariff  act,  which  reads :  "  Provided^  That  all  iron  or  steel  rods,  whether 
rolled  or  drawn  throagh  dies,  smaller  than  number  six  wire  gauge,  shall  be  olasse<l 
and  dutiable  as  wire."  And  we  also  ask  the  retention  of  that  part  of  the  last  clause 
of  section  148,  which  reads:  ** Prorided  further,  That  all  iron  or  steel  wire  valued  at 
more  than  4  cents  per  pound  shall  pay  a  duty  of  not  less  than  45  per  centum  ad 
valorem." 
We  submit  for  yonr  consideration  the  following  as  our  reasons  for  this  request : 
First.  Oar  output  is  the  highest  /onn  of  manufactured  steel,  being  used  for  watch 
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and  clock  parte,  doBtaJ  tools^  small  twist  drills,  taps,  reamers,  punches,  delicate 
shafts  for  electrical  apparatus,  and  machine  needles  for  all  kinds  of  sewinjnr,  and 
consequently  requires  the  greatest  cost  in  labor  per  pound  to  produce,  as  it  is  high- 
erade  steel,  containing  over  1^  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  reqiiiring  to  be  finished  uni- 
formly within  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  of  the  given  diameter;  and  it  is 
practically  a  new  industry  in  this  country. 

Second.* The  wages  paid  in  England  are  about  half  those  paid  in  our  factK)ry. 
The  comparative  Enirlish  wages  in  the  following  table  were  those  paid  in  1887,  and, 
we  understand,  are  thos«  paid  to-day: 


Anneftling 

PlckUng 

Roagfaing 

Finiahing 

Sooarisg 

SiraigbteDing 
iBspectior 


PolLblng i     $0.75  to  1.60 


"Wages  per  day. 

American. 

EngliBh. 

$3.00 

$1.20 

2.00 

$0. 80  to  1. 00 

2.00 

.80  to  1.00 

8.00 

1.20  to  1.75 

1.75 

.80tx)1.00 

1.75 

.80  to  1.00 

2.25 

1.20 

$0.75  to  1.60 

.20to   .40 

In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  table  we  would  add  that  the  English  operatives 
are  paid  by  the  hundred  weight,  and  that  the  amount  of  their  earnings  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  of  the  operator,  within  the  limit  stated.  The  Americans  are  all  paid 
by  the  day. 

In  regard  to  the  polishers,  this  work  is  performed  in  England  by  girls  and  women, 
and  in  our  factory  by  boys  and  men. 

We  offer  in  evidence  the  appended  bit  of  ancient  history. 

On  October  6, 1890,  the  McKinley  act  went  into  effect,  and  on  October  10  the  New 
York  importers  issued  the  following  notice,  advancing  the  price  about  45  per  cent : 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

On  and  after  the  above  date  the  following  prices  will  prevail,  owing  to  the  change 
in  the  tariff: 

Stubs  steel  "bright"  in  IS-inch  or  S6-inch  lefigthe. 


Per  poand. 

No.  5 $0.95 

6tol5 1.10 

6  to  30 1.25 

31to38 1.35 

39to46 ,.  1.55 

47  to  50 1.80 

51to54 2.10 

65  to  57 2.60 

58  to  60 3.00 

61  to  62 3.40 

63  to  65 3.90 


For  pound. 

No.  66  to  68 $4.30 

69  to  70 4.70 

71  ta73 5.15 


74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 
78. 


5.60 
5.80 
6.00 
6.45 
6.85 
7.30 
7.75 


We  made  no  change  in  our  prices,  and  emphasized  the  fact  to  the  trade  by  issuing 
the  attached  price  hst  on  November  15,  1890. 


Price  list  of  '*Kidd"  polished  dHll  rods. 


Per  pound. 

AtoZ $0.75 

ltol5 75 

16to30 83 

ito88 90 

80to46 1.05 

fjiobO 1.20 

51to54 1.45 

65to57 : 1.80 

58to60 2.10 

eitoe2 2.40 

63to65 2.70 


Per  iiound. 

66  to  68 $3.00 

69  to  70 3.30 

71  to  73 3.60 


74 
75 
76 

77 


3.90 
4.05 
4.20 
4.50 


fi^to78 4.80 

79 5.10 

80 5.40 


8qaare,  hexagon,  and  octagon  drill  rods,  all  sizes,  iV  ^^  f ;  $1*^  P®^  pound, 
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We  would  like  to  have  appended  also  an  original  of  the  importers'  notice  with 
each  of  these  statements,  but  the  importers  withdrew  their  advanced  list  so  quickly 
after  hearing  of  our  action  that  we  were  able  to  secure  only  two  of  them.  By  our 
thus  keeping  the  price  down  to  the  consumer  and  preventing  the  importers  from 
making  this  tremendous  advance  under  pretext  of  the  McKinley  law,  we  have  in- 
curred their  enmity  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  since  been  unable  to  secure  a 
single  customer  aniong  them. 

We  are  proud  of  our  achievement  so  far,  and  bog  to  add  letters  from  customers 
bearing  on  the  high  quality  of  our  goods. 

ilPPENDIX  TO  THS  STATEMENT  OF  THE  KIDD  STEEL  WIRE  COMPANY;   LIMITED. 

From  questions  asked  others  we  note  that  your  committee  desires  to  be  informed 

as  to  how  the  relative  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  compares  with  the  actual 

difference  in  wages  paid. 

The  English  operatives  are  paid  by  weight.    We  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the 

«  total  cost  of  production  in  wages,  and  therefore  are  able  to  furnish  this  information 

as  far  as  it  relates  to  our  special  line  of  manufacture^  as  follows : 

Cents. 

Average  cost  per  pound  in  wages  at  our  factory 14} 

Average  cost  per  pound  in  wages  in  England 6 

We  would  call  your  attention  in  this  place  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  ordinary 
wire  drawing,  but  a  specialty  in  that  line.  Drill  rods  from  their  inductility  re- 
quire specialskill  and  command  a  special  ra^  of  wages. 

Onr  object  in  paying  day  wages  is  to  get  the  most  accurate  work  possible,  while 
working  by  the  piece  has  the  result  of  getting  the  maximum  of  output. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  in  the  manufacture  of  a  watch  there  is  at  present 
prices  about  three  cents  worth  of  drill  rods  required  in  each  wat<;h ;  and  that  35 
cents  buys  a  pound  of  wire  which  will  make  about  one*  thousand  needles,  retailing 
at  25  cents  per  do^en.  Consequently  any  redaction  in  the  price  of  the  wire  could 
not  be  subdivided  in  any  possible  manner  to  affect  the  retail  price. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  beg  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  be  maintained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Rutherford  Burgher, 

Treasurer. 

Mr.  Burgher.  We  have  two  reasons  for  asking  this.  One  reason  is 
because  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  skilled 
labor  to  draw  it.  It  is  of  very  high  carbon  and  steel,  and  is  not  duc- 
tile. It  is  required  to  be  drawn  in  the  smaller  sizes.  We  have  just 
made  a  start  since  1889. 

In  the  next  place,  we  find  that,  by  looking  up  the  matter  of  wages  in 
England,  they  are  paying  less  than  half  what  we  have  been  paying  iu 
our  factory.  One  gentleman  of  the  committee  made  a  statement  that 
he  had  not  heard  anything  about  the  poor  consumer  irom  the  manu- 
facturers. We  have  a  case  which  we  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  McKinley  biU  went  into  effect  on  October 
6,  and  on  the  10th  the  importers  of  New  York  issued  a  circular  to  ihe 
trade  advancing  the  price  of  this  wire  on  an  average  of  45  per  cent. 
When  we  heard  of  that,  we  were  selling  it  without  any  change  in  prices, 
and  we  issued  a  circular  stating  that  fact,  with  the  resist  that  the 
importers  immediately  withdrew  their  advanced  rates  and  returned  to 
the  old  prices.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  material  we  append  circulars 
from  the  Waltham  Watch  Company  and  from  the  Edison  Phonograph 
Works  attesting  the  superior  quality  of  our  wire. 
The  Chaibman.  In  what  shape  do  you  buy  your  material  f 
Mr.  BuBGHEB.  In  the  shape  of  steel  rods.  They  are  laid  down  at 
our  works  in  that  shape.  We  supply  the  electrical  companies  and  all 
the  watch  companies  iu  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Dalzell,  About  how  long  have  you  been  established t 
Mr.  BuBGHEB.  There  were  eftbrts  made  to  establish  works  of  this 
sort  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  year.s,  but  there  never  has  been  any  Ameri- 
can ste^^l  ro(Js  mad&  that  could  siiccessfully  compete  with  the  English 
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prodact  until  abont  five  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  were  making  a 
struggle  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DAX.ZBLL.  What  has  been  the  coarse  of  prices;  have  they  gone 
up  or  down! 

Mr.  Burgher,  Prices  were  25  to  35  per  cent  higher,  and  we  thought 
we  saw  a  margin,  and  went  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  The  effect  of  the  establishment  hjere  has  been  to  bring 
down  prices! 

Mr.  Burgher.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  you  want  is  the  reduction  of  the  present  duty  t 

Mr.  Burgher.  Reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  wire  of  all  kinds  at 
4  cents  a  pound.  We  would  also  like  a  clause  defining  wire.  I  think 
that  is  all  I  have  to-day. 


PliAT  STEEIi  WIRE. 

(Pangniph  148.) 

New  York,  September  19, 1893. 

Sir:  As  steel  manufacturers  and  importers,  we  respectfully  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  specific  duties  on  steel  named 
in  the  latter  part  of  section  Ifo.  146  of  the  metal  schedule  of  the  present 
tariff  act  averages,  for  the  better  qualities,  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  per  cent  ^  valorem,  and  as  such  steel  is  known  as  raw  material 
and  mostly  imported  a  liberal  reduction  of  said  rate  is  earnestly  re> 
quested  at  your  hands. 

We  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  that  part  of  section  No.  148 
which  reads  as  follows :  ^^And  provided  further,  That  flat  steel  wire  or 
sheet  steel  in  strips,  whether  drawn  through  dies  or  rolls,  untempered, 
or  tempered  of  whatsoever  width,  twenty-five  one  thousandths  of  an  inch 
thick  or  thinner  (ready  for  use  or  otherwise),  shall  pay  a  duty  of  fifty 
per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

We  claim  this  rate  to  be  a  great  injustice  to  American  consumers  of 
articles  made  from  this  steel,  such  as  pens;  also  very  fine  springs  for 
watches,  watch  parts,  and  so  forth.  Steel  for  these  purposes  is  all  im- 
ported, and  as  the  present  high  rate  is  beyond  all  reason  we  feel  sure 
that  you  will,  in  your  good  judgment,  greatly  reduce  the  same. 

Respectfully  submitted^ 

S.  &  0.  Wardlow. 
Frank  S.  Pilditch, 

Attorney. 


WIRE. 

(Tftraffraph  148.) 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  September  14, 1893. 

8iB:  We  herewith  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  rea- 
sons which  seem  conclusive  to  ourselves  why,  in  the  proposed  revision  of 
the  tariff  law,  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel  wire,  wire  rope,  wire  strands, 
and  other  wire  goods  should  not  be  further  reduced.    The  duty  levied  on 
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iron  and  steel  wire  prior  to  the  act  of  1883  and  the  reduction  due  to  that 
act  are  sliown  in  the  following  table: 


Keductiou. 

Duties  per  acts  prior  to  18G3. 

Duties  per 
act  of  1883. 

Sizes. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Iron  and  Hteel. 

Spe- 
cific. 

Ad  va- 
lorem. 

Spe-   lAdva- 
cidc.     lorem. 

Per  et. 

Per  et. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

IS  ot  smnller 

2  cents  per  ponnd 

2(cent8  per  ponnd 

1|  cents  per 

23 

15 

40 

20 

than  Ko.  10. 

and  15  percent 
ad  valorem. 

and  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

ponnd 

Xo8.11tol6.. 

2  cents  per  ponnd 
and  15  per  cent 
ad  yalorom. 

2^  cents  per  ponnd 
and  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

2  cents  per 
pound. 

15 

20 

20 

Nos.  17to26.. 

3i  cents  per  ponnd 
and  15  per  cent 

3  cents  per  ponnd 

2i  cents  per 

28^ 

15 

161 

20 

and  20  )>er  cent 

pound. 

ad  valorem. 

ad  valorem. 

Smaller  than 

4  cents  per  ponnd 

3  cents  per  pound 

3  cents  per 

25 

15 

20 

1(0.26. 

and  15  percent 
ad  valorem. 

and  2<i  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

pound. 

The  reductions  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  are  perfectly  enormous 
and  would  have  closed  every  wire  mill  in  the  country  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  commoner  grades  of  soft 
steel  have  been  very  largely  reduced  in  cost,  and  they  have  gradually 
been  substituted  for  iron.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case  with 
the  higher  grades  of  steel,  which  have  been  largely  imported  between 
1883  and  1890. 

The  aet  of  1890  wiped  out  all  diflferences  in  the  schedule  between 
iron  and  steel  wire,  ete.,  and  made  a  further  reduction  in  duty  of  $5.60 
per  ton.  The  result  of  this  is  that  importations  have  increased  enor- 
mously, as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  summary 
statement  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1890,  as  published  by  the  Treasury  Department,  page  5 : 

Imports  of  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1893,  9,305,075  pounds^ 
Imports  of  twelve  months  ending  June  30, 1892, 8,072,137  pounds.  In- 
crease, 15-^  per  cent. 

The  foreign  value  at  works  of  the  importations  of  1893  is  6^^o  cents 
per  pound. 

Imports  of  the  month  of  June,  1893, 1,205,713  pounds.  Imports  of 
the  month  of  June,  1892,  754,736.    Increase,  59-fo-  per  cent. 

The  range  of  size  and  quality  in  iron  and  steel  wire  goods  is  very 
great  and  covers  a  list  so  extensive  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  provide  for  each  specifically. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  low  rates  of  duty  is  the  fact  that  wire- 
rope  ship  rigging  for  vessels  in  foreign  trade  is  admitted  frea  An 
American  manufacturer  has  no  possible  chance  to  compete  for  this 
business. 

Very  respectfully^ 

John  A.  Eoebling's  Sons  Co.  and  othebs. 
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WIRE,  ETC. 

(Pan^nph  148.) 

SiBS:  I  call  your  attention  to  various  articles  on  which  the  duty 
should  be  greatly  reduced,  particularly  on  files,  which  should  not  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  also  suggest  that  section  164,  in  reference  to  chains,  be  passed 
according  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Mills,  and  that  "Articles  of 
jewelry ''  should  include  only  such  as  are  made  of  precious  stones  and 
precious  metals,  making  an  exception  of  those  that  are  made  of  base 
metals. 

Furthermore,  section  148,  referring  to  wire,  should  read  "  Steel  and 
brass  wire,''  IJ  cents  per  pound  up  to  No.  10.  Smaller  than  No.  10 
and  not  smaller  than  No.  16,  If  cents  per  pound.  Smaller  than  No.  16 
and  not  smaller  th^n  No.  20,  2^  cents  per  pound.  Smaller  than  No. 
26,  3  cents  per  pound.  The  balance  of  section  No.  148  to  remain  as  it 
now  is. 

And  that  section  155,  referring  to  anvils,  remain  as  it  now  is,  theduty 
being  2^  cents  per  pound. 

In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  glass,  the  present  law  places  lens 
stock  on  the  free  list.  As  that  article  is  simply  cylinder  glass,  and 
can  be  used  for  many  other  purposes,  1  can  not  understand  why  it 
should  be  free,  when  cylinder  and  crown  glasses  are  assessed  at  from 
1}  cents  to  3J  cents  per  pound.  If  one  is  firee,  the  other  should  also  be 
so,  or  vice  versa.  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  these  articles  shows  a 
great  discrimination  between  one  manufacturer  and  another. 

Another  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  is  the  great 
annoyance  to  which  all  importers  are  put  in  regard  to  the  McKinley 
bill  in  having  to  stamp  every  article  imported  with  the  name  of  the 
country  from  whence  it  comes.  This  is  a  great  hardship  to  all  import- 
ers of  small  wares,  and  it  is  something  utterly  impossible  to  be  com- 
plied with,  and  1  therefore  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  for  the 
purpose  of  having  that  section  of  the  law  repealed. 

I  also  wish  to  add  that  the  duty  on  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  and 
parts  thereof  should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  reason 
that  the  laborer  and  farmer,  who  are  the  real  producers  of  our  noble 
country,  would  bein  aposition  to  preserve  their  eyesight,  as  theeye  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  most  necessary  organs  of  the  human  body. 
Under  the  high  rate  of  tariff  of  45  per  cent  of  the  year  1883  the  Ameri- 
can Optical  Company  has  grown  to  be  a  very  rich  corporation.  Dur- 
ing a  conversation  I  had  in  the  year  1890  with  one  of  the  largest  spec- 
tacle manufacturers  in  this  country,  Mr.  T.  A.  Willson,  of  Heading,  Pa., 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  he  informed  me  that  the  rate  on  spectacles 
and  eyeglasses  and  on  lenses  might  be  lowered  without  detriment  to 
the  American  manufacturers.  He  also  stated  that  he  exported  large 
quantities  of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  of  his  make  to  Canada  and  Eng- 
land as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  Consequently,  if  the  duty 
on  spectacles,  eyeglasses,  and  lenses  were  reduced  to  20  per  cent  or  25 
per  cent  there  could  be  no  question  at  all  as  to  that  rate  of  duty  being 
amply  sufficient  protection  for  our  American  manufacturers,  particu- 
larly with  a  reduction  of  duty  on  lenses.  Furthermore,  if  you  will 
make  inquiry  yon  will  learn  that  a  good  deal  of  the  work  is  done  by 
female  help — at  least  I  have  so  been  inibrmed  upon  investigating  the 
matter. 

.26 
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As  I  know  that  you  are  pestered  with  petitions  in  reference  to  every 
known  article,  wbetber  in  its  raw  state  or  manufactured,  I  will  refrain 
from  alluding  to  any  more  than  the  few  articles  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going, although  1  consider  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  a  great  many 
articles  entirely  too  high 5  I  will  leave  it  to  others  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  such  as  I  have  not  referred  to.  I,  however,  recommend  the  duty 
of  45  per  cent  on  pebbles  being  maintained. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  EiaLANDEB, 

205  West  Fifty-aeventh  street. 


AXIiKS. 
(Pmn^nph  154). 

Saturday,  September  16j  1893. 

8TATE1CX1IT  OF  lOL  W.  C.  DALZELL,  OF  BOUTH  EDaBEKONT,  MASS. 

Mr.  Ohaibman;  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  day  to  something 
included  in  the  present  tariff  law  which  works  an  injustice  to  the  in- 
dustry which  1  represent.  I  refer  now  to  the  manufacture  of  carriage 
axles.  Under  the  old  law  these  goods  paid  a  duty  of  45  i^er  cent  ad 
valorem ;  under  the  new  law  they  are  admitted  at  2  cents  a  pound, 
which  in  the  higher  grades  of  these  goods  amount  to  12  or  15  per  cent 
protection.  This  is  entirely  inadequate  for  a  proper  protection  of  our 
business  inasmuch  as  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  carriage  axles  is  in 
the  labor  employed  in  making  them.  I  refer  to  that  inequality  in  the 
tariff,  and  to  show  you  where  this  inequality  lies,  I  would  refer  to  the 
schedule  of  duties  under  the  law  of  October,  1890,  and  in  that  we  find 
that  the  duty  on  carriage  axles  as  I  stated,  on  axles  of  whatever  grade 
is  placed  at  2  cents  a  pound.  In  the  same  line  and  next  to  it  we  find 
that  the  duty  on  axes  and  articles  in  which  labor  does  not  bear  so  im- 
X)ortant  a  part  is  placed  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  find  that 
cables,  chains,  and  articles  not  difficult  to  manufacture  are  placed 
at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  also  forgingsof  iron  or  steel  in  whatever 
state  of  manufacture,  be  it  in  the  rough  or  partially  finished,  shall 
not  enter  at  less  than  45  per  cent  duty.  Now,  I  snpi)ose,  gentlemen, 
that  the.  committee  who  framed  that  bill  intended  this  low  rate  of 
duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  to  apply  only  to  the  lower-priced  axles  and 
to  car  axles  or  locomotive  axles,  and  I  should  think  that  would 
be  a  sufiicient  duty  applied  to  articles  in  which  labor  bears  no  larger 
l)roportion  of  the  cost  than  it  does  in  the  car  axles,  but  when  it  is 
applied  to  carriage  axles,  an  article  difficult  to  manufiicture,  call- 
ing for  the  highest  character  of  skill  in  the  workmen,  it  is  entirely  in- 
adequate, and  it  is  insufficient  for  the  following  reasons:  The  first  is 
the  large  proportion  of  cost  which  labor  bears  and  large  percentage  of 
cost  it  bears  to  the  cost  of  the  product.  In  many  of  our  goods  the 
labor  costs  twice  and  in  a  few  of  them  three  times  as  much  as  the 
materials  used ;  and  another  reason  which  lies  close  alongside  the  first 
one  is  the  very  much  higher  rate  of  wages  we  pay  in  this  country  than 
our  competitors  pay  abroad.  This  amounts  to  a  difference  between 
this  country  and  England  of  80  per  cent;  between  the  German  manu- 
factures and  ours  there  is  a  difference  of  100  per  cent  and  over  in  the 
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amonot  paid  for  labor,  and  in  parts  of  France  the  diflference  is  even 
greater.  Now,  the  axle  to  f^hich  I  referred  was  not  enamerated  in  the 
schedule  of  the  tariff  of  1883.  There  is  no  word  of  axle  in  that  tariff 
bill.  They  therefore  probably  came  in  as  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel  not  elsewhere  provided  for  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  What  I 
would  like  to  have  this  committee  do  is,  we  pray  your  honorable  body 
to  restore  the  duty  which  was  in  force  previous  to  the  present  time  and 
place  these  goods  where  they  belong  in  the  line  of  other  carriage  hard- 
ware. You  will  notice  in  the  present  bill  carriage  hardware  is  omitted 
and  pays  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  TuRNEB.  What  paragraph  is  that;  do  you  remember! 

Mr.  Payne.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four,  I'think  it  is.  It  is  stated 
in  our  tables  here  as  being  2^  cents  a  pound  in  1883. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Axiesf  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  not  the  law  of  1883  before  me. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  would  like  to  show  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee the  article  upon  which  I  am  speaking,  and  the  different  combi- 
nationSy  and  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  the  production  of  this 
article.  The  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound,  as  applied  to  the  truck  axle,  or 
the  express- wagon  axle,  or  the  car  axle,  is  entirely  sufficient,  but  as 
applied  to  the  axle,  the  high-priced  axle,  such  as  is  used  for  the  high- 
priced,  luxarious  carriages,  the  labor  on  them  is  such  that  it  is  entirely 
insufficient. 

Bepresentative  Dalzell.  Pardon  me  for  a  moment.  The  act  of 
1883,  section  166,  provides  that  iron  or  steel  axles,  or  axle  bars,  axle 
blanks,  or  forgings  for  axles,  without  reference  to  state  of  manufacture, 
are  2^  cent.s  per  pound. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Gentlemen,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  stand  here  to  plead 
for  the  recognition  for  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  which  is  in- 
vested in  this  industry,  and  to  show  you  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  construction  of  such  an  axle  as  this  and  those  which  run  under 
a  car  or  a  truck,  or  express  wagon.  You  can  see  for  yourselves  [ex- 
hibiting] ;  this  is  an  article  calling  in  its  manufacture  for  skill  of  the 
highest  character  of  the  labor  employed.  There  is  the  brass  work  be- 
longing to  this  axle  which  is  charged  45  per  cent.  When  it  is  attached 
to  this  axle  which  I  show  you  it  comes  in  at  2  cents  a  pound.  We 
claim  that  is  unjust  to  us  as  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  mean  you  prefer  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  specific! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir;  you  may  take  an  axle  on  the  truck  or  under 
an  express  wagon  on  the  street  and  it  weighs  80  pounds  and  the  duty 
on  that  express  axle  is  $1.60,  and  you  may  take  an  axle  under  one  of 
your  broughams  which  cost  $1,000  and  it  weighs  80  pounds  and  the 
duty  on  it  is  $1.60.  There  is  no  justice  in  that  to  the  manufacturer  of 
high-piriced  goods.  He  has  to  compete  with  these  things  which  places 
him  on  an  inequality,  and  we  desire  and  maintain  we  are  right  in  calling 
for  an  increase  of  duty  on  our  goods.  All  other  carriage  hardware  is 
taxed  45  per  cent.  A  little  of  that  axle  pays  a  duty  of  what  is  de- 
manded on  the  finished  product.  The  iron  of  that  case  pays  a  duty  of 
1^  cents  a  pound  before  it  is  placed  on  the  axle,  and  yet  the  total  cost 
is  almost  all  labor.  You  can  see  these  goods  are  finished  like  a  gun 
barrel,  and  it  requires  high  skill  and  greater  amount  of  labor  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  not  that  objection  made  to  all  specific  duties? 

Mr.  Dalzksll.  It  certainly  works  that  way  in  this  case.  I  have  not 
investigated  to  know  what*  may  be  the  result  in  other  kinds  of  manu- 
facture. This  axle  which  lies  here  only  weighs  11  poundvS,  and  this 
would  have  a  duty  of  22  cents  if  it  were  imx^orted.    Now,  I  do  not 
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know  but  what  there  are  some  things  in  the  list  too  high,  but  what  I 
knowy  and  what  any  reasonable  man  can  see,  is  that  these  goods  are 
too  low. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  total  duty  is  22  cents  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beyan.  What  do  you  sell  them  for! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Sixteen  dollars  a  set;  $4  for  that  axle. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  have  you  been  making  these f 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  began  tlie  manufacture  of  those  in  1873. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  your  industry  grown! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Notwithstanding  your  duty  is  5  per  cent  you  are  pros- 
perous! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  axle  is  not  a  fair  illustration  perhaps  of  the 
duty.  The  duty  goes  nearer  to  15  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  20  per 
cent  in  the  cases  of  heavier  goods;  this  manufacture  is  a  light  one.. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Kow,  will  you  give  us  a  reason  why  that  duty  should 
be  increased  if  you  are  progressing  under  it  nicely! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  stated  the  goods  came  at  45  per  cent,  if  lam  mistaken 
in  that  I  stand  corrected.  The  foreign  goods  were  not  pushed  in  this 
market  until  after  the  McKinley  bill  passed  and  the  most  I  know  of  it 
then,  I  did  not  keex;  any  track  of  tariff  legislation,  is  we  were  not 
represented  before  the  committee,  that  is  the  manufacturers  of  axles 
were  not  represented  before  the  committee,  not  having  had  any  trouble 
previous  to  that  time,  but  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
bill  we  began  to  have  such  letters  as  this  from  our  customers:  "We 
are  offered  If  full  collinge  with  flaps  on  all  for  $19  per  set.  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  tariff!"  Those  are  very  prominent  carriage  people 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.  I  went  down  just  after  that  to  see  those  gentle- 
men and  while  there  a  solicitor  from  an  importer  was  in  the  oflSce  and 
he  stated  that  the  duty  had  been  lowered  and  there  was  not  any  pros- 
pect of  having  it  put  back  again  and  they  were  going  to  push  for  the 
market.  He  said  that  they  liad  hoped  for  a  long  while  to  have  it 
revised  in  their  favor,  and  as  it  had  been  done  that  they  were  ready  to 
furnish  the  market  with  products.  Previous  to  this  time  we  had  not 
encountered  this  competition. 

Mr.  Beyan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  were  offering  to  sell  that  kind 
of  an  axle  for  $19  a  set! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  different  from  this.  It  was  a  heavier  axle 
with  a  solid  flap  over  the  side  for  the  spring  which  he  offered  to  sell 
at  $19,  but  I  have  bills,  invoices  from  tliis  liouse  which  are  even  lower 
than  that.    These  same  goods  cost  us  823  to  manufacture. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  want  a  tariff  to  charge  $23  or  more. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Our  price  is  $26  for  that  article.  It  is  offered  at 
$18.76,  3  oft; 

Mr.  JBryan.  You  cannot  sell  in  competition  with  the  $19  axle  at  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  want  the  tariff"  raised  so  you  can  sell  your  axle  for 
$26. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan,  How  can  you  do  that,  except  by  making  the  foreign  art- 
icle cost  $26! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  see  any  other  way,  sir.  If  we  can  have  a 
duty  that  is  commensui'ate  with  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  material 
and  the  cost  of  labor  we  will  stand  on  a  footing  with  other  industries. 
NoW;  as  I  remarked  before,  carriage  hardware,  Mhich  is  similar  to  this, 
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taking  a  promiTient  or  important  place  in  the  construction  of  a  carriage, 
and  which  is  largely  composed  of  whtit  is  simply  drop  forcings,  pays 
45  per  cent  duty.  There  is  much  more  labor  perceutage  in  the  cost 
of  this  article  than  the  so-called  carriage  hardware. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Where  is  your  factory! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Sargent  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  heard  of  him.    I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  He  has  a  large  factory  f 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  was  near  his  place  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Mr.  Sargent,  I  beueve,  has  stated  that  where  a  greater 
proportion  of  labor  is  employed  and  less  material  is  used  you  cau  com- 
I)ete  with  foreigners  better  than  where  the  proportion  of  material  is 
large  and  labor  small. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  entirely  opposite  to  our  experience.  It  may 
be  entirely  true  in  his  business,  but  you  can  easily  see  the  difference 
here.  The  man  who  is  running  a  delivery  wagon  or  an  express  wagon 
for  a  living  pays  as  much  duty  on  his  axle  as  the  gentleman  who  rides 
in  a  $1,1^00  carriage. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  do  not  think  that  is  fair  f 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  not  fair  to  those  parties,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
to  the  manufacturer  here. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Do  you  believe  in  a  high  duty  upon  what  are  called 
luxuries  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  believe  in  a  higher  duty  upon  those  articles  upon 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  cost  is  labor,  be  they  articles  of  luxury 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Do  you  know  what  the  labor  cost  of  making  that  axle 
abroad  is,  or  simply  the  wages  paid! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  know  simply  the  wages  paid. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  have  never  made  any  investigation  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  f 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  would  be  beyond  my  power,  I  suppose,  t  can 
tell  you  that  we  have  a  man  in  our  employ,  acting  as  foreman,  who 
learned  his  business  in  England,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  men  who  are 
now  employed  making  $18  could  not  make  over  $10  there,  and  making 
$16  could  not  make  over  $6  to  $7  there. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  That  is  a  reference  simply  to  the  relative  wages  paid, 
but  does  not  affect  the  labor  cost  of  the  article? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Certainly.  In  these  axles  the  labor,  as  I  stated,  in 
mine  cases  is  two- thirds  the  cost. 

Mr.  Bbyan,  But  is  it  not  true  that  one  man  working  at  a  dollar  a 
day  may  realize  less  to  his  employer  for  every  dollar  paid  to  him  than 
another  man  who  receives  $2  or  $3! 

Air.  Dalzell.  That  may  be  true,  but  we  would  not  keep  him  a  great 
while. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  want  men  who  receive  $3  or  $4  a  day,  and  yet  you 
get  more  work  for  every  dollar? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  find  the  mechanics  who  come  to  us  from  abroad 
are  folly  equal  to  our  mechanics  here,  and  we  expect  fully  as  much  of 
them,  and  we  receive  it.  The  plans  and  methods  of  manufacture  are 
very  similar  in  both  countries.  This  is  forged  out  under  a  steam  or 
trip  hammer  from  a  solid  bar  large  enough  to  make  that  collar,  and 
the  amount  of  hand-labor  on  this  exceeds  that  of  any  other  product 
which  has  been  before  you,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  man  takes  that  up, 
the  forging,  which  is  entirely  hand-labor,  and  places  that  in  an  engine 
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lathe,  and  he  turns  it  up,  which  is  a  laborious  operation.  It  has  t^  bo 
perfectly  true  and  parallel,  because  it  has  to  go  ou  that  f  illustrating]. 
It  is  absolutely  hard,  like  glass,  and  it  has  to  be  a  perfect  fit,  which 
requires  skill  and  a  ^eat  aioouut  of  labor  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  you  have  only  compared  the  wages  per  day  and 
not  the  labor  costf 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Ifo,  sir;  I  can  not  state  to  your  committee  whetiier 
they  cost  twice  as  much  or  three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  business  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  went  into  business  myself  in  1862. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  long  have  you  had  the  same  tariff  you  have  nowt 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  know  how  long  this  tariff  has  existed! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  know  when  the  goods  began  to  appear  in  our  mar- 
ket. I  do  know  this.  They  were  imx)orted  in  this  country  when  we 
began  to  manufacture  them,  and  they  cost  then  $40  what  we  now  sell 
for  $20. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  did  you  sell  for  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  sold  for  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Forty  dollars! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan,  Has  the  reduction  in  the  cost  been  due  to  competition 
or  due  to  improved  machinery! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  has  been  due  to  home  competition.  There  are  other 
concerns  engaged  in  this  industry  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  here  to- 
day with  me.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  one  of  them,  which  I  will  read 
to  the  committee.    He  is  a  prominent  manufacturer  in  Newark, 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Five  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  did  you  start  in  with  in  1863! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  capital!  I  know  what  I  paid  for  one- 
third  interest  in  the  business.  My  father  took  my  brother  and  myself 
into  partnership  with  him  in  1868,  after  I  had  learned  the  trade,  so  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  had  the  three  invested  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  invested  about  $24,000. 

Mr.  Bryan,  What  Is  the  capital  now! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1  believe  our  plant  and  capital  in  it  would  amount  to 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  is  since  1868! 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  you  have  mechanics  who  spent  years  in  their 
business  who  come  from  the  old  country  and  go  to  work  for  you.  You 
have  never  made  the  discovery  that  these  men  the  moment  they  landed 
in  this  country  were  able  to  produce  twice  as  much  in  an  hour  as  in  the 
old  country!    You  never  made  that  discovery  in  the  business! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  ever  discovered  they  could  do  any  more? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  the  average  man  with  the  aver- 
age intelligence,  taught  his  business,  will  do  as  much  in  one  place  as 
another. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  have  read  Mr.  Blaine's  statement! 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  that  has  never  been  discovered  outside  of 
theories, 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  have  had  a  good  many  men  working  for  us  at 
different  times  who  learned  their  business  in  the  old  country,  and  we 
have  always  found  them  to  be  fully  equal,  as  far  as  I  remembeV.  There 
will  be  poor  workmen  among  them  as  among  our  own  workmen. 
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Mr.  Bynum.  And  yon  think  a  man  who  eats  meat  only  once  a  week 
can  perform  as  much  labor  as  the  man  who  eats  meat  every  day  f 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  wonld  like  to  be  as  stont  as  some  Iriskmen  who 
come  here  who  never  saw  much  meat. 

Mr.  Bynum.  He  is  so  bloodthirsty  he  does  not  need  meat,  I  pre- 
snme? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  fact  is,  that  the  most  robnst  men  we  have  had 
are  not  those  tvho  have  had  the  privilege  of  high  living. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  are,  I  suppose,  some  Italians  there  who  always 
live  on  maccaronif 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  have  not  had  mnch  experience  with  those,  as 
we  do  not  want  them  aroand. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  labor  of  this 
country  is  guilty  of  high  living t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Our  men  live  very  nearly  as  well  as  I  do.  With  your 
X>ermission  I  will  read  this  communication  from  Mr.  Theodore  Gray, 
of  the  Tomlinson  Spring  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J. : 

Newark,  N.  J.,  September  IB,  189S, 

Mt  Drar  Sir:  Yonrs  11th  at  hand,  and  I  have  already  wire^l  you  that  I  can  not 
go  to  Washington  with  you,  as  proposed  by  you.  Our  Mr.  Hofechkiss  is  away  this 
week,  and  other  matters  besides  this,  that  would  keep  me  here.  I  am  |Q:Iad  that  you 
are  goin^  on,  and  trust  that  you  will  be  well  fortified  with  facts  and  tignres.  The 
present  duty  on  axles  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  unjust  of  the  present  tariff  schedule. 
The  very  fact  of  their  being  no  classification  of  axles  bused  on  their  value,  finished, 
makes  it  onjust.  I  trust  you  wiU  advocate  an  ad  valorem  duty;  that's  the  only  i'air 
way  of  getting  at  it.  Take,  for  instance,  a  set  of  1^  axles,  to  weigh,  say,  80  pounds, 
at  2  cents  per  pound  duty  is  $1.60.  If  they  are  of  common-axle  class,  that  sell  here 
for  3i  cents  per  pound,  they  wonld  be  worth  $2.80,  and  would  pay  duty  of  $U60.  If 
of  Collinge  class  they  are  worth  here,  say,  $18  to  $22,  yet  they  pay  duty  of  $1.60, 
same  as  the  axles  worth  only  $2.80.  Surely  there  is  no  justice  in  that,  and  the  fact 
that  they  come  in  under  the  head  of  unfinished  goods  is  again  all  wrong.  You  know 
they  are  finished  absolutely,  ready  to  weld  in  the  center,  the  same  as  you  and  we 
■end  out  to  all  carriskge-builders,  and  the  same  as  the  foreign  axle-makers  send  their 
home  customers,  the  carriage-builders.  Again,  flaps  and  crank  axles,  on  which  much 
labor  is  spent  in  forging  on  an  anvil  by  hand  labor,  the  additional  weight  of  flaps 
and  crank  is  aU  the  extra  duty  paid,  a  few  cents  only,  yet  the  labor  on  that  set  of 
cranks  and  flaps  cost  $3  to  $10  or  even  $20,  and  while  the  foreign  axle-maker  charges 
the  carriage-builder  here  an  extra  price  for  these  cranks  and  flaps,  depending  of 
coarse  on  the  cost  of  forgings  and  his  profit  added,  the  Government  gets  but  a  few 
cents  extra  dnty,  merely  the  additional  weight  over  plain  Collinge  axles. 

With  an  ad  valorem  or  per  centum  duty  on  all  axles,  based  on  their  home  values 
when  produced,  the  Government  would  receive  a  revenue  in  accordance  with  the 
value  of  the  goods.  Again,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pay  dnty  accord- 
ing to  their  honest  value.  Take  the  low  g^ade  of  3^-  cents  per  pound  axle,  if  im- 
ported at  aU,  it  is  for  use  on  trucks,  carts,  express  and  delivery  wagons  of  all  kinds, 
used  by  tradesmen  all  over  the  land,  and  on  farm  wagons  to  a  large  extent,  all  vehi- 
cles that  people  use  to  carry  on  their  business  with  and  to  earn  their  liviilg  with. 
Bat  how  different  with  Collinge's  that  are  used  exclusively  for  pleasure  vehicles  of 
high  cost  and  by  people  who  can  afford  to  buy  and  use  this  class  of  vehicles.  Let  me 
iUustrate  farther.  Take,  say.  a  light  farm  wagon,  or  city  delivery  wagon,  1^  axles ; 
Gostof  axles,  say,  $2.80;  weignt,  80  pounds;  if  imported,  duty,  $1.60;  wagon  sells 
complete  for  $75  to  $100.  Take  a  brougham  or  cabriolet ;  sells  from  $900  to  $1,400 : 
axles,  liCoUinge;  weight,  80  pounds:  if  imported,  duty,  $1.60;  axles  valued  here  $18 
to  $22.  And  we  have  one  fellow  with  a  wagon  costing  $100  to  earn  his  living  with, 
his  axles  costing  $2.80;  another  fellow  with  a  luxurious  carriage  which  to  ride  in, 
costing  $900  to  $1,400,  his  axles  costing,  say,  $18  to  $22,  and  each  set  of  axles  paying 
dnty  of  $1.60.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  duty  on  goods  could  be  more  unjust  than  this. 
A  per  centum  duty  on  axles  is  what  is  wanted,  and  to  equalize  difference  of  cost  of 
materialB  and  labor  used,  not  less  than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  the  rate  of 
duty.  I  have  written  yon  hurriedly,  but  with  time  and  patience  you  will  be  able  to 
make  oat  what  I  say,  and  if  of  any  use  to  you  when  you  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee,  why  ose  it.  Let  me  hear  from  yon  when  yoa  return  home. 
YoozSy  trolyi 

Thxo.  Gray, 
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I  have  here  invoices  of  that  axle  to  which  I  referred,  which  we  pur- 
chaseil  for  a  customer  of  ours  in  New  Haven. 

This  industry  is  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  to  the  gentle- 
men who  happen  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  but  to  quite 
large  communities.  We  are  not  millionaires;  we  are  not  large  manu- 
facturers. I  worked  at  the  bench  for.  seven  years,  and  have  since  had 
charge  of  the  business.  The  village  in  which  I  live  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  our  manufacturing.  Nearly  all  the  places  in  it  are 
inhabited  by  workmen  in  our  employ,  and  many  of  them  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  competency  and  are  living  in  their  own  homes. 
We  trust  you  will  put  us  in  a  position  where  we  can  continue  this  con- 
dition of  aftairs  and  go  forward  in  the  hope  of  even  better  things. 

As  I  stated,  the  home  competition  has  reduced  the  cost  of  these  goods 
from  what  was  at  one  time  $40  to  the  present  cost  of  $20  to  the  public, 
and  we  think  that  while  we  have  sx)ent  our  time  and  money  and  are 
growing  old,  incidentally,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  fruits  of  our  efforts 
in  that  direction  taken  away. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  gentlemen,  but  to  thank  you. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Where  is  the  town! 

Mr.  Dalzell.*  It  is  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  Egremont,  Mass. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  say  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  dependent 
upon  your  business  t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  p6pulation  f 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Some  250  or  300, 1  should  say  more  than  250,  because 
we  have  60  men  in  our  employ;  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  300. 

Mr,  Bryan,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  appear  betbre 
the  last  Ways  and  Means  Committee? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynitm.  You  were  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  believe  we  are  talking  to  fair  men.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  committee  had  any  knowledge  whatever 
of  this  article.  We  ought  to  have  been  here  to  demonstrate  to  them 
that  we  were  entitled  to  45  per  cent  duty,  and  if  we  had  demonstrated 
it  we  would  have  had  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  would  have  had  the  protection  that  every  American 
manufacturer  is  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  believe  this  honorable  committee  to  be  men  whom 
I  can  trust  to  be  as  fair-minded  as  much  as  the  other  committee. 


CARD  CliOTHING. 

(Paragraph  159.) 

KoBTH  Andover  Depot,  Ma  ss.,  September  18, 1893. 

SiE:  The  present  duty  on  card  clothing  is  50  cents  per  square  foot 
on  tempered  steel-wire  clothing,  on  all  other  25  cents  per  square  foot. 
(See  custom  laws  under  head  of  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel,  sec- 
tion 159). 

When  the  Mills  bill  was  prepared  no  hearing  was  held  upon  this 
article  and  it  was  in  the  bill  as  25  cents  per  square  foot,  on  tempered 
steel  and  15  cents  on  iron- wire  clothing.  The  matter  was  presented 
before  the  committee  later,  showing  them  the  great  hardship  it  would 
produce,  and  with  the  cheap  labor  of  England  and  material  so  cheap 
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there  it  would  be  impossible  for  manufaetarers  in  this  country  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  makers,  and  after  investigation  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  through  Mr.  Mills  proposed  that  the  duty  be  restored  to  45 
cents  per  square  foot,  and  it  was  so  changed  in  the  Mills  bill  in  the 
House. 

When  the  McKinley  bill  was  reported  the  duty  on  wire  and  other 
articles  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing  having  been 
increased  quite  largely  they  increased  the  duty  on  tempered  steel- wire 
clothing  5  cents  per  square  foot,  making  it  at  present  50  cents  per 
square  foot,  instead  of  45  cents  as  before  the  Mills  bill  was  reported. 
Iron-wire  clothing  and  all  other  kinds  of  wire  remaining  at  25  cents, 
the  same  as  formerly.  The  increase  of  5  cents  on  tempered  steel- wire 
clothing  was  only  about  one-half  the  increase  of  duty  on  the  stock 
from  which  it  is  made. 

The  competition  in  England  is  still  very  great,  as  their  labor  and 
material  is  so  cheap  and  they  seem  to  be  willing  to  make  clothing  with- 
out profit  and  send  it  to  the  United  States^  in  order  to  keep  their 
machinery  in  operation. 

*  The  returns  from  the  custom-houses  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  from  July  1, 1892  to  July  1, 1893  show  that  there  was  imported 
during  that  period  225,860  square  feet  of  card  clothing  which  is  about 
25  x>er  cent  of  all  the  clothing  made  in  this  country. 

At  the  same  period  fully  one-third  of  the  card-setting  machinery  in 
the  United  States  was  idle  on  account  of  lack  of  work. 

You  will  see  by  the  above  statements  the  necessity  of  substantially 
the  same  rate  of  duty  upon  card  clothing  as  it  is  at  present,  in  order 
that  we  may  compete  with  the  English  or  be  able  to  operate  our  estab- 
lishments. 

Bespectfrilly  yours, 

Davis  &  Fubber  Machine  Company, 
Per  John  A.  Wiley, 

Treasurer. 
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(Fan^aph  165.) 

Thursday,  September  14, 1893. 

STATEiaEHT  OF  KB.  W.  F.  BOCKWELL,  OF  MEBIBEir,  COKH. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  my  associate,  Mr.  Bradley,  will  give  the  members 
of  the  committee  a  copy  of  this  paper  they  cau  follow  the  statement 
much  better. 

We  xespectflilly  submit  the  following  comparison  of  amounts  and  prices  of  pocket 
eutlery  imported,  with  quantities  and  prices  of  the  same  class  of  goods  made  in  the 
United  States: 
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Total  foreign  value  of  pocVet  cutlery  imported  last  year $905, 298. 72 

Approximate  foreign  value  of  pocket  cutlery  made  in  United  States. . .       842, 105. 00 

Total  for;  i-^n  value  of  pocket  cutlery  consumed  in  United  States.  1, 747, 403. 72 
If  mills  were  closed  here,  and  all  pocket  cutlery  imported  at  50  per  cent 

»d  valorem,  the  revenue  recei ved  would  be  but 873, 751. 00 

The  revenue  as  shown  above  for  past  year  amounts  to 816, 571. 67 

The  ahove  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  pocket  cutlery  trade,  foreign  and 
domestic,  from  1882  to  1893.  The  American  manufacturers  were  gratlnally  losing 
their  husiness  from  1882  to  1891  under  the  50  per  cent  turiit*.  The3'  have  more  than 
doubled  their  capacity  and  output  since  >891.  The  cost  of  foreign  pocket  knives 
has  been  greatly  reduced  since  1890,  and  the  wages  in  American  factories  materially 
increased.  We  have  proven  before,  that  cutlery-operatives'  wages  were  four  times 
greater  in  this  country  than  in  Germany,  and  more  than  double  those  paid  in  Eiig- 
jand.  We  believe  that  a  glance  at  the  average  foreign  prices  per  dozen  as  compared 
-with  American  will  amply  confirm  our  statement. 

About  2, 000  operatives  are  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery 
in  twenty  factories  in  this  country.  Skilled  workmen  are  earning  from  $2. 50  to  $4 
per  day. 

About  $2, 500, 000  is  now  invested  in  pocket  cutlery  and  lines  of  manufacturing 
auxiliary  to  it. 

We  invite  your  particular  attention  to  the  following  statements.  The  average 
rate  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports  is  about  50  per  cent.  The  average  proportion  of 
labor  to  cost  of  all  goods  imported  is  now  about  30  per  cent.  The  actual  proportion 
of  labor  to  cost  of  Pocket  Cutlery  is  80  per  cent.  The  average  protection  to  labor, 
with  labor  cost  at  30  per  cent,  is  166|-  per  cent.  The  protection  to  labor  on  pocket 
cutlery,  with  labor  cost  at  80  per  cent,  is  62^  per  cent. 

To  make  the  protection  to  labor  employed  m  the  manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery 
equitable  with  the  average  duty  at  present  in  ibrce,  the  rate  should  average  133^ 
per  cent. 

EXAMPLE. 

Ayerage  labor,  aaSO  percent;  pocket-cutlery  labor,  80  per  cent;  average  duty, 
50  per  cent;  should  be  on  pocket  cutlery,  133^  per  cent. 

Prior  to  1891  it  was  practically  demonstrated  that  a  majority  of  American  pocket- 
cutlery  manufacturers  were  losing  money,  on  a  continually  decreasing  business. 
Since  1891  the  majority  have  been  doing  a  satisfactory  business,  the  earnings  from 
which  have  been  mainly  used  with  new  capital  in  increasing  and  improving  factory 
plants. 

The  foregoing  comparison  of  foreign  and  domestic  pocket  cutlery  interests  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  rates  of  duty  had  been  established,  whereby  not  only  the 
largut  revetiue  could  be  realized,  but  a  fairly  equitable  competition  maintained. 

.    William  F.  Rockwell,  Meridcn,  Conn,, 
Thomas  W.  Bradley,  Walden^  N.  F., 
dmmittee  Representing  AineHoan  PookeUCutlery  Manufaoturer: 

We  have  nothing  further  to  state  in  regard  to  it  only  to  answer  any 
questions  the  committee  may  see  fit  to  propound  to  us. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbibgnb.  I  observed  some  time  ago  advertisements  in  the 
New  York  newspapers  from  the  cutlery  manufacturers  in  which  they 
were  ofiering  stock  in  a  proposed  consolidated  concern  upon  the  mar- 
ket, and  there  was  a  business  statement  of  the  profits  of  the  business 
for  a  long  time  in  the  past.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  pros- 
pectus! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  liad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Your  firm  is  not  one  of  the  number! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  were  not  connected  with  that  arrangment  in 
any  sense,  shape,  or  form. 

Mn  Bbeckinbidge.  Do  you  know  the  firms  who  were  connected 
under  the  projioped  arrangement! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  That  our  firm  was  named  as  one  company,  and 
there  was  an  arrangement,  some  people  talked  of  buying  us  out,  but 
so  far  as  any  advertisement  was  concerned  we  never  knew  anything 
about  it. 
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Mr.  BREGKiNBiDaE.  These  advertisements  seem  to  have  been  only 
put  in  the  newspapers  by  the  bankers  who  were  the  agents  for  floating 
the  scheme.  However,  the  matter  of  chief  concern  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  statements  made  in  that  business  publication. 

Mr.  BoOKWELL.  We  were  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  statements 
made  in  that  business  publication. 

Mr.  BsEGKiNBrDGE.  Do  you  believe  the  statements  made  in  that 
publication  were  true. 

Mr,  Rockwell.  I  know  they  were  not  true. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  They  appear  to  have  been  made  under  oath  of 
these  difierent  firms  t 

Mr.  Bockwell.  Not  the  statement  that  appears  in  the  publication, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridoe.  I  have  a  copy,  not  here  by  me,  of  the  prospectus 
issued  by  these  bankers;  are  you  perfectly  familiar  with  the  paper 
issued  by  those  firms  t 

Mr.  Bockwell.  I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  say  you  do  not  believe  the  statements  are 
truet 

Mr.  Bockwell.  There  are  a  great  many  statements  in  that  which 
are  entirely  untrue. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  believe  their  general  statement  of  the  cut- 
lery business  is  not  true! 

Mr.  Bockwell.  I  think  they  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Unless  I 
had  the  statement  you  know  I  could  not  particularize,  as  it  has  been 
so  long  since  I  saw  the  particulars. 
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(Pftngnph  166.) 

iTATEXSNT  OF  KB.  THOXAB  W.  BRADLET.  07  WAJJUES  V.  T. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  As  the  firm 
of  which  I  am  a  member  is  also  named  in  the  United  States  cutlery 
prospectus,  I  prefer  to  meet  that  question  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  will  give  a  simple  recital  of  what  I  know  about  it» 
After  some  forty  years'  connection  with  the  manufacturing  business 
and  having  reached  the  time  of  life  I  would  rather  pursue  something 
not  so  onerous^  I  was  open  to  proposals  of  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
manufactory  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  when  a  party  came  to  me 
with  good  recommendations  and  asked  me  what  I  would  sell  the  plant 
of  which  I  am  a  majority  owner  and  first  officer  of,  after  conferring 
with  my  associates,  90  per  cent  of  whom  are  widow  ladies  whose  par^ 
ners  in  life  grew  up  with  the  business  forthe  past  forty  odd  years,  and 
therefore  who  would  rather  cash  their  assets  in  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, we  unanimously  agreed  to  sell  the  plant.  I  named  the  price  and 
made  a  contract  with  a  party 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  price  did  you  namef 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  really  forget  now,  but  I  think  it  was  something  like 
$300,000,  of  which  I  would  take  two-thirds  in  cash  and  one-third  in 
stock  in  the  united  company  which  I  was  told  by  this  party  certain* 
influential  people  in  the  trade  expected  to  form.    That  was  a  matter  of 
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little  concern  to  me.  I  made  a  business  contract  with  the  party,  and 
the  main  point  of  that  contract  is  this — I  was  very  careful  to  see  to 
that — ^that  it  should  be  a  bona  fide  purchase  and  sale;  there  should  be 
no  advertisement  of  any  united  company,  or  formation  of  any  company, 
or  anything  said  about  the  matter  until  I  had  received  the  purchase 
price  and  transferred  the  title.  We  rested  on  that.  The  transfer  of 
purchase  was  to  be  made  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1892.  As  a  delegate 
of  the  14th  Congressional  district  to  Minneapolis  returning  from  the 
convention,  I  was  razzle-dazzled  to  read  in  a  !New  York  paper,  which 
I  got  in  Toledo  on  the  way  home,  a  prospectus  of  the  proposed,  or  as 
stated  there,  the  organized  United  States  Cutlery  Company.  My  con- 
tract was  simply  to  sell.  The  parties  who  prepared  that  prospectus — I 
do  not  know  who  prepared  it,  I  was  and  my  firm  was  no  party  to  it. 
My  name  was  used  without  my  authority;  my  firm  was  mentioned 
without  authority;  and  the  company  was  organized  without  authority 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  at  once  telegraphed  the  bankers  who  had 
placed  the  matter  upon  the  market,  and  absolutely  and  positively  repu- 
diated the  whole  matter  or  any  connection  with  it  and  demanded  that 
they  withdraw  it  trom  the  market.  I  at  once  received  word  from  the 
bankers,  who  were  respectable  men,  that  they  had  been  informed  to  the 
contrary,  and  they  hoped  that  I  would  not  publicly  repudiate  the  trans- 
action on  their  account,  and  recognizing  their  respectability,  recogniz- 
ing also  that  they  had  been  most  shamefully  deceived,  I  agreed  not 
to  publicly  repudiate  the  matter  on  the  condition  I  was  indemnified 
against  any  expenses  connected  with  tbe  matter  in  any  way  whatever. 
My  action  was  followed,  I  believe,  by  the  action  of  every  other  member 
whose  name  was  mentioned  and  the  matter  was  withdrawn  from  the 
market  and  that  ended  it.  Mr.  Breckinridge,  this  is  the  age  of  buncoing. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  experience  I  have,  because  I  do  not  think  I  shsdl 
ever  be  caught  again  in  the  same  hole,  but  I  never  came  so  near  being* 
buncoed  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Bbbokinbidge.  You  have  given  us  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment, but  a  phase  of  the  matter  which  was  not  the  point  to  which  I 
was  airecting  my  inquiry! 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  will  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  wish  to  put. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbibge.  I  am  not  making  any  criticism  upon  the  fact 
of  sale,  and  of  course  I  know  nothing  of  that  sale,  but  I  was  simply  in- 
quiring as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  which  was  made  in  the 
business  prospectus. 

Mr.  Bbablet.  As  I  recollect  aright,  it  was  a  grouped  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  profits,  possibilities,  etc.,  of  these  four  plants.  In 
my  opinion  the  statements  are  incorrect  so  far  as  any  statements  are 
there  shown.  I  never  contributed  to  them  under  oath  or  in  any  other 
way,  save  so  much  as  my  business  was  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
party  to  whom  I  was  to  sell. 

Mr.  Bbbckinbidge.  Kow,  you  were  apx)roached,  and  there  was  a 
proposal  on  the  part  of  certain  parties  to  buy  up  several  of  those  estab- 
lishments f 

Mr.  Bbadlet.  The  proposition  originally  was  to  buy  all  in  the 
country. 

Air.  BBEOKiNBrDGE.  They  were  to  get  allt 

Mr.  Bbadlby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Now,  the  business  of  your  concern  was  ex- 
amined into  by  expert  accountants. 

Mr.  Bbablet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BBECioxfBiDaE.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  gen- 
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era!  statement  which  was  published  over  the  signai;are  of  those  ac- 
countants was  tnitliful  and  correct! 

Mr.  Bradley.  If  [  had  felt  that  the  statement  published  of  the 
X)rospectus  was  truthful  and  could  have  been  borne  out  and  no  one  de- 
ceived, I  do  not  think  I  should  have  repudiated  the  sale  even  thoujj^h 
there  was  a  breach  of  confidence  and  an  attempt  to  bunco  and  sell  a 
plant  that  had  not  yet  been  paid  for. 

Mr.  BRECKiNEiDaB.  You  believe  then  that  the  statement  or  propo- 
sition issued  by  these  bankers  was  not  a  true  statement  as  drawn  by 
these  experts  from  the  books  of  these  various  companies  t 

Mr.  Bradley.  Not  entirely  so. 

Mr.  BREOKiNRiDaE.  How  far  were  they! 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  can  not  tell  you  tinless  I  should  dissect  the  pros- 
pectus in  comparison  with  the  items  of  my  own  business  and  dissect 
the  items  of  my  own  business  from  the  aggregate  of  the  four  companies 
as  presented. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  They  presented  only  a  generalization  f 

Mr.  Bradley.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  My  sole  object  is  to  get  at  the  state  of  the 
business  and  the  condition  of  this  industry.  Do  you  know  these  mag- 
nates who  undertook  to  float  tliis  scheme! 

Mr.  Bradley.  No,  sir;  only  as  I  met  them  after  I  read  the  pros- 
pectus. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  know  nothing  of  their  responsibility! 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  understand  they  are  highly  respectable  and  respon- 
sible bankers  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  accountants,  the 
experts  who  made  this  examination  into  the  books  and  business. 

Mr,  Bradley.  I  simi)ly  know  who  they  are  from  presentation  of 
their  cards;  I  believe  they  are  highly  respectable  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  They  are  considered  responsible  men  by  busi- 
ness men  generally? 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  competent? 

Mr.  Bradley.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so.  They  are  so  reported;  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That,  of  course,  shows  for  itself. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  the  labor 
side  of  the  American  pocket  cutlery  interests  and  the  side  of  the 
workmen  in  that  industry  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention.  It 
is  a  small  industry  employing  a  httle  over  2,000  people,  and  important 
only  as  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  small  industries  of  the  country  that 
in  their  growth  form  a  very  large  ])roportion  of  the  volume  of  business 
of  the  country,  especially  in  the  industries  of  the  country.  Prior  to  the 
act  of  1890  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  poi^ket  cutlery  was 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  condition  of  wages  in  this  country  antl  abroad. 
Even  in  the  Morrill  bill  the  interests  of  the  industry  had  never  been 
looked  into  or  presented  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  business, 
or  a  duty  higher  than  50  per  cent  would  have  been  placed,  in  my  opin- 
ion. However,  the  gojid  premium  that  existed  until  the  resumption 
act  covered  the  difi'erence  to  a  great  extent  and  the  want  of  prote(5tion 
was  not  felt  until  after  1879,  and  gradually  from  1882  down  to  1887  and 
1888  the  business  languished,  and  this  decreased  the  wages  of  its  work- 
men, decreased  to  such  a  degree  it  was  impossible  to  ke^ep  skilled 
workmen  to  any  extent  in  that  line,  because  other  branches  wherein 
the  labor  i)ercenttige  was  not  so  great  called  them  away  from  this 
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branoli.  The  matter  was  fully  presented  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill 
of  181M),  and  still,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  not  cover  the  difference  in  la- 
bor in  this  country  and  abroad,  as  I  believe  no  duty  ever  has  done  on 
any  tariil*  bill  of  the  country. 

But  1  am  not  here  to  ask  a  higher  duty.  I  am  here  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  this  fact,  that  the  increase  of  duty  irom  50  per 
vAiut  ad  valorem  to  a  compound  duty  equivalent  to  90  per  cent  in  ad 
valorem  has  increased  this  business,  doubled  it  since  1889.  It  has  about 
doubled  the  number  of  people  employed,  and  advanced  the  wages  of 
the  operatives  employed  to  the  extent  that  places  tliem  among  the 
skilled  workmen  of  the  country,  with  returns  equally  as  good  as  nearly 
any  branch  of  skilled  labor  in  this  country.  In  regard  to  the  adviuice 
in  labor,  I  will  cite  my  own  works.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1890,  I 
called  to  me  my  people  one  by  one — ^no  committees  about  it — and  volun- 
tarily advanced  the  wages  under  the  opportunity  of  this  advance  of 
duty  from  5  per  cent  to  33.^  per  cent,  equalizing  the  benefit  as  much  as 
})ossible  where  the  men  needed  it  throughout  the  mill.  Among  the 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  pocketknife  manufacturers  in  this 
country  a  great  majority  are  located  in  small  towns,  small  villages,  and 
most  of  them  are  tiie  main  supi)ort  of  the  villages  wherein  located.  If 
1  may  give  a  brief  description  of  the  concern  with  which  I  am  con- 
nwrted  it  will  answer  for  nearly  all.  I  will  go  with  you  to  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  to  a  valley  of  about  40.  miles  square,  just  below  the 
southern  range  of  the  Oatskill  Mountains,  and  where  the  Wallkill 
Kiver  plunges  its  waters  down,  there  is  located  a  manufacturing 
village  of  a  little  less  than  3,000  individuals,  employing  about  775 
mechanics,  660  of  which  work  in  the  two  pocket-cutlery  manufactories 
of  the  place.  In  that  section  of  the  country  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
of  40  miles  square,  besides  this  manufacturing  point,  is  devoted  to  the 
dairy  business,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  disposed  to  the  Walden  Con- 
densed Milk  Company.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  farmers  work  on  the 
farm  and  produce  milk.  They  produce  great  quantities  of  milk,  and  the 
dairies  have  three  or  four  times  as  many  cows  as  they  can  feed,  and 
an  immense  volume  comrti  to  them  from  the  West  of  feed  of  all  kinds. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  these  farmers  not  needed  on  the  farm  come 
into  our  workshops  and  begin  work  in  the  wrapping  department,  where 
100  or  150  are  needed.  Now,  our  condition,  just  at  this  time,  is  peculiar 
in  this  respect;  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  entered  right  on  that  same 
i=lK>t  forty  years  ago  in  the  employ  of  this  New  York  Knife  Company  as 
an  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  10  years,  and  for  forty  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  years  in  the  Union  army  and  one  in  the  New  York  legis- 
lature, I  followed  this  same  line  from  an  apprentice  to  a  skilled  mechanic, 
assistant  superintendent,  manager,  treasurer,  and  president,  and  it  is 
my  lot  to  be  president  of  the  just  one  national  bank  in  our  section  and 
an  officer  of  the  savings  bank.  When  the  dejiression  came  in  May 
first  over  the  country  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  bankers'  panic,  and  feeling 
that  it  was  simply  financial  the  mills  of  that  town  were  kept  running 
full-handed,  full  time,  paying  full  wages  up  to  now.  In  all  that  three 
months  of  products  one  week's  products  of  the  mills  would  have  filled 
all  the  sales  we  have  made.  The  bankers'  panic  has  passed  almost, 
money  is  easier,  and  we  see  light  coming.  I  wondered  lately  why 
business  did  not  improve  with  us.  I  have  frequently  made  inquiry 
of  large  jobbing  points — St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
etc.,  and  I  received  the  reply.  Independent  of  political  afiiliations 
or  any  partisanshij)  whatever,  it  comes  to  me — we  can  not  place  our 
orders  as  usuaL    Now,  it  is  customary  for  us  to  receive  during  the 
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montlia  of  June,  Jtily,  and  August  orders  to  be  delivered  during  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March  of  the  next  year.  Thej'^  have  not  come  in, 
they  are  not  coming,  and  they  will  not  come  until  this  tariff  question  is 
settled.  Of  course,  people  expect  everything.  No  one  knows  what 
change  is  to  be  made,  and,  of  course,  it  is  wise  to  reduce  stock  on  job- 
bers'  shelves,  and  especially  when  the  promise  is  that  they  think  goods 
are  to  be  lower  and  markets  to  be  broken.  Of  course,  it  is  wise  to  wait 
until  they  are  broken  and  buy  goods  as  low  as  possible.  Now,  in  our 
mills  there  is  three  months'  product,  one-quarter  of  an  entire  year's 
products  stored*;  it  has  been  at  high  wages  at  full  time,  and  running 
full-handed.  I  should,  in  common  with  everybody  else,  like  to  see  this 
tariff  question  shelved,  but  it  is  not  respectful  to  this  committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  suggest  that,  in  my  opinion.  I  therefore  hope  you 
will  progress  with  the  question  to  the  extent  of  your  physical  endurance 
and  let  us  know  as  soon  as  possible  what  changes,  if  any,  are  to  be. 
Naturally  I  protest  against  any  change  in  duties,  the  present  compound 
duty  on  American  pocket  cutlery.  1  believe  these  duties  have  worked 
to  the  benefit  of  every  employ^  in  the  business,  and  I  frankly  confess 
that  this  condition  has  worked  to  the  benefit  of  those  whose  means  are 
invested  in  these  manufactures.  In  my  mill,  in  1892, 1  am  glad  to  say 
that  we  fully  averaged  10  per  cent  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  unless 
we  throw  in  this  year.  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  turn  out  yet,  as  it  may 
reduce  us,  but  the  business  ha^  been  an  entirely  satisfactory  one.  I 
state  right  here,  as  one  experienced  in  manufacturing,  knowing  well 
how  valueless  the  manufacturing  plant  becomes  when  not  ably  man- 
aged, I  have  seen  so  many  manufactories  calling  for  an  investment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  go  down  to  ruin  simply  because  of  a 
want  of  practical  experience  on  the  part  of  new  hands  which  undertake  to 
manage  them,  and  that  is  the  one  thing  that  gives  me  the  shivers  in  think- 
ing that  when  the  Lord  calls  me  I  leave  to  my  wife  and  family  that  which, 
through  a  change  in  the  tariff,  or  want  of  proper  mnnagement,  may 
become  to  them  the  value  of  old  junk.  This  mill  machinery  is  pre- 
pared for  that  special  business,  and  that  article  has  little  or  no  value 
to  a  manufacturer  of  another  article.  Now,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
ruined  whatever  you  do  in  our  community.  We  may  cease  to  manu- 
facture pocketknives,  but  we  shall  manufacture  something  else,  or  do 
something  else  just  as  long  as  the  water  falls  down  40-odd  feet  and 
gives  us  power  to  turn  our  wheels.  What  we  shall  make  I  do  not 
know,  or,  pending  a  lodgment  in  the  street,  may  go  to  the  field.  That 
is  why  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  labor  question,  and  as  the  manu- 
facturer, as  a  "robber  baron,"  and  to  some  extent  fairly  well  to  do  in 
this  world's  goods,  I  really  ask  no  consideration  for  myself.  I  have  my 
views  upon  this  case  and  recognize  fairly  that  other  gentlemen  have  a 
right  to  their  views.  I  will  take  my  medicine,  whatever  it  may  be, 
with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  but  for  the  400  operatives  that  every  week  1 
personally  pay  off  in  my  mill,  every  one  of  whom  I  know  personally,  a 
great  bulk  of  whom  were  born  there,  and  as  American  boys  have  grown 
up  to  be  American  workmen,  I  want  you  to  carefully  consider  their 
interests,  n6  matter  how  little  this  industry  may  be. 

We  have  made  a  statement  that  the  prox>ortion  of  labor  in  this 
industry  is  80  per  cent;  it  is  more  than  80  per  cent  to-day,  because 
wages  are  higher  than  they  were  when  the  statistics  were  prepared 
from  which  the  80  per  cent  was  arrived  at  I  will  just  present  two 
items  and  will  then  answer  any  questions  in  regard  to  prices  either  by 
wholesale,  retail,  or  cost  of  manufacture,  and  leave  with  your  committee 
just  a  simple  statement  taken  from  our  cost  books  of  the  cost  of  pocket- 
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knives.  I  do  that  for  no  other  reason  than  because  T  want  to  call  a 
little  attention  from  the  raw-material  side  of  this  business.  Here  is  a 
jackknife  [exhibiting  same],  used  by  boys  of  good  size,  sometimes  by 
men,  and  fairly  represents  all  the  jackknives  of  American  make  going 
to  the  farmers  and  workingmen  of  this  country.    It  costs  $1.82^  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Geab.  That  is  your  costf 

Mr.  Bbadley.  At  the  miU.  Of  that  $1.82  $1.22f  is  labor.  The 
steel  in  that  dozen  of  knives  costs  10^,  that  is,  the  steel  in  the  blades. 
The  steel  in  the  back  springs  cost  4 J  cents;  that  is  14|  cents  for  steel. 
We  import  steel  for  the  blades  and  also  use  steel  made  in  our  American 
mills  at  14^  cents  a  pound.  The  steel  made  in  the  American  mills  is 
just  as  good  as  Sheffield  steel.  Park  Brothers  and  Smith  Brothers 
make  as  good  steel  as  the  Sheffield  steel,  but  to  some  extent  we  use 
the  Sheffield  steel  on  account  of  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  American  dealers  that  Sheffield  steel  is  better  than  the  American. 
But  as  a  practical  workman,  understanding  forging  and  tempering  of 
steel,  I  say  the  American  steel  is  equally  as  good,  and  it  is  a  quality  of 
steel  that  has  grown  up  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  too.  Now,  the 
steel  of  the  back  springs  cost  about  5^  cents  a  pound  delivered  at 
Walden,  and  you  take  the  whole  total  of  steel,  if  you  put  steel  on  the 
free  list  you  will  only  benefit  us  about  2^  cents,  just  about  2^  cents  on 
the  dozen  knives. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  would  free  iron  ore  benefit  itt 

Mr.  Bradley^  Of  course  that  enters  into  the  question  of  steeL 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  calculated  that  amount  1 

Mr.  Bbadley.  No.  This  American  ma(ie  iron  costs  about  4 J  cents 
a  pound.  Then  there  is  the  wire ;  but  if  you  were  to  put  every  product 
that  enters  into  that  knife  on  the  free  list  you  would  only  benefit  us 
about  3  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Geab.  How  much  would  it  amount  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Bbadley.  It  would  not  amount  to  anything.  You  know  that 
pocketknives  start  in  at  10,  20  cents,  25  cents,  35  cents,  50  cents,  75 
cents,  and  $1;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  splitting  a  nickel. 

Mr.  Geab.  Practically  the  consumer  gets  no  benefit  t 

Mr.  Bbadley.  The  benefit  would  go  to  the  middleman,  just  exactly 
as  the  benefit  of  this  increased  duty  came  to  the  manufacturer  by  let- 
ting the  middleman  "diwy''  up  in  the  matter  of  profits. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  consumer  had  to  pay  no  more  since  the  McBanley 
bill  on  pocketknives. 

Mr.  Bbadley.  To  the  befit  of  my  opinion  the  consumer  has  paid  no 
more  for  the  American  or  foreign  pocketknife,  except  in  one  instance, 
and  for  that  I  am  truly  sorry.  The  American  boy  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying  a  pocketknife  which  was  18  cents  net  foreign  value. 
It  is  the  only  knife  that  has  not  gone  down  in  foreign  value.  The  duty, 
of  course,  was  50  per  cent,  and  it  could  be  landed  here  for  27  cents, 
and  it  was  sold  to  the  jobber  perhaps  at  35  cents,  and  by  them  sold  to 
the  retailers  at  perhaps  40  cents,  and  by  the  retailers  to  the  American 
boy  at  5  cents  a  piece.  Now  it  has  to  come  here  at^about  39  cents 
landed,  and  from  39  to  60  cents  is  not  margin  of  profit  m  this  country 
in  handling  a  pocketknife  like  that,  and  therefore  it  has  affected  it. 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  sorry  for  the  American  boy,  who  can  not  be  humbugged 
and  fooled.  As  Barnum,  says  we  like  to  be  humbugged,  and  to  enable 
that  boy  to  buy  that  knife  for  5  cents  I  am  willing  to  see  it  go  on  the 
free  list.  It  has  no  value  at  all,  except  on  the  outside— it  is  only  the 
appearance  of  a  knife.  The  price  to  consumers  is  practically  the 
same,  and  I  was  informed  by  au  importer  yesterday  he  could  imj)orti 
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from  Germany  a  duplicate  of  aDything  at  tbe  price  ruling  before  the 
McKinley  bill.  Now,  it  can  not  be  done  of  Sheffield,  they  are  higher  10 
per  cent  value  than  before  the  McEanley  bill,  and  not  on  so  low  a  for- 
eign value  as  before.  I  mention  this  little  illustration  of  fact  that  the 
foreigner  pays  the  tax  so  far  as  the  German  goods  are  concerned,  and 
as  far  as  the  Sheffield  goods  are  concerned  we  probably  divide  with 
them.  This  knife  [exhibiting  same]  shows  a  higher  class  of  work,  and  as 
it  is  Columbus  year  I  would  like  for  you  to  examine  it  carefully.  This 
knife  cost  $3.92  a  dozen ;  the  material  is  42  cents,  and  the  labor  is 
$3.50 1-10,  showing  about  89  percent  labor.  Now,  not  to  take  up  your 
time,  I  will  bring  it  down  to  this.  In  all  the  time  I  have  employed 
men  I  have  never  had  a  strike  or  a  labor  difficulty.  If  anything  is  to 
be  said  on  that  question  the  boys  are  invited  to  come  to  me  one  by 
one,  each  man,  and  he  states  his  views,  they  think  it  over,  and  we  set- 
tle it. 
Mr.  Payne.  Tour  laborers  generally  own  their  homes  f 
Mr.  Bbadlet.  Yes,  sir ;  they  built  sixty  homes  within  ihe  last  three 
years  in  our  village ;  nice  little  cottages,  indeed.  We  have  increased 
our  labor  nearly  double;  we  have  scoured  that  whole  valley,  charcoal 
pits,  mountains,  and  every  other  place,  to  get  American  boys  to  go  to 
work  tiiere.  We  have  about  doubled  our  products  and  number  of 
workmen,  and  we  pay,  as  I  say,  for  skilled  workmen  as  high  as  ftt>m 
$2.25  to  $4  a  day;  that  is,  they  earn  it  by  the  piece;  90  per  cent  of  our 
pay  roll  is  piece  work.  The  men  take  them  out  by  the  gross*,  whether 
ten  gross  or  a  dozen,  and  they  use  their  own  tools,  and  have  their 
place  in  the  mill,  and  they  earn  these  wages  entirely  by  energy,  skUl, 
and  industry. 
Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  any  export  of  American  pocket  cutlery  t 
Mr.  Bbadley.  No,  I  think  not ;  no,  sir.  I  will  say  if  the  change  of 
duty  is  conservative  and  moderate,  there  will  be  very  little  change,  if 
any,  in  the  condition  of  our  business  and  workmen ;  if  the  change  is 
radical,  it  is  purely  a  question  of  labor.  My  boys  understand,  it  and 
they  will  come  in  and  smoke  a  cigar,  and  see  the  other  men,  and  talk  it 
over,  and  they  understand  that  the  wages  are  to  be  less;  and  there  is  ail 
there  is  to  the  question  of  protection  and  question  of  revenue.  You 
may  take  all  the  essays  and  orations  and  speeches  about  the  tariff  for 
revenue  and  protection,  and  it  comes  down  to  just  simply  one  thing :  Can 
you  make  these  goods  and  compete  with  the  people  who  m^rke  them 
abroad,  and  if  not,  why  not.  And  if  you  can  not,  it- is  no  fault  of  your 
location  or  mill,  or  your  facilities  mechanically;  it  is  simply  one  thing, 
and  that  is  the  difference  we  pay  the  men  in  this  country  compart 
with  what  workmen  are  paid  abroad.  I  have  that  from  practical  ex- 
perience, and  not  from  consular  reports;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a  radical 
reduction  of  duty  means  a  radical  reduction  of  wages. 

I  want  to  refer  to  one  point — ^Mr.  Eockwell,  have  you  got  Mr.  Ellery 
Anderson's  proposed  tariff  f  I  am  serious  about  it,  and  it  will  take  me 
just  about  five  minutes.  I  mention  this  simply  because  it  was  mailed 
to  the  trade  of  .this  country,  to  the  jobbers  and  dealers  and  others, 
and  people  who  are  not  versed  in  tariff'  matters,  in  looking  the  biU 
over,  might  suppose  they  are  goifig  to  buy  any  article  for  just  ex- 
actly the  difference  we  reduce  the  duty.  I  have  simply  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  i)ocketknive8.  This  proposed  bill  says  that  the  im- 
portation of  penknives  in  1892  was  $704,480  in  value.  That  is  cor- 
rect. It  also  says  the  duty  was  ad  valorem  $90.75;  that  is  correct;  and 
that  $639^304  was  the  duty  collected.    That  is  correct.    Now,  it  makes 
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the  duty  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, andsays  from  the  importation  of  last 
year  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  would  be  $176,000  instead  of  $639,- 
304,  and  that  is  correct.  It  then  goes  on  and  gives  the  opinion  that 
there  will  be  $2,500,000  of  pocketknives  of  foreign  value  imported  in 
1894  should  this  proposed  bill  become  a  law.  Now,  that  is  a  mistake. 
We  have  shown  you,  and  you  will  prove  them  from  the  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Government^  that  the  importation,  and  with 
the  product  of  our  mills  combined,  placed  at  the  foreign  value,  is  only 
about  $1,740,000, 1  think.  Now,  these  people — and  I  speak  with  re- 
speet^  I  see  among  them  men  who  stand  as  distinguished  men  in  mat- 
ters of  economics,  and  I  am  merely  stating  it  as  a  fact  and  offering  no 
criticisms  whatever — ^but  how  can  they  expect  the  American  consumers 
to  use  only  foreign  goods,  and  then  increase  their  consumption  50  per 
cent,  and  close  every  mill  in  the  United  States  f  It  is  the  fear  of  such 
legislation  as  that  that  has  brought  me  before  the  committed;  but  for 
that,  gentlemen,  I  would  not  have  taken  up  your  time. 

For  your  courtesy,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  am  obliged. 

Mr.  BBECEXNRiDaE.  How  long  has  your  concern  been  manufacturing  f 

Mr.  Bradley.  Since  1852.  It  began  as  a  cooperative  concern,  the 
workmen  combining  together  with  a  little  money,  and  they  gradually 
worked  up  the  business  chiefly  by  contributions  from  their  wages.  In 
fact,  the  other  mill  of  our  town  is  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Bbbokinbidge.  I  observe  we  export  some  cutlery  to  foreign 
countries;  Brazil  for  instance f 

Mr.BBABLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidoe.  Venezuela  f 

Mr.  Bbadley.  Yes. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBiDaE.  Do  you  sell  any  particular  class  of  goods  to 
those  countries  f 

Mr.  Bbadley.  We  do  not  in  pocketknives.  So  far  as  those  goods 
are  concerned,  there  are  certain  steel  table  cutlery  with  iron  handles, 
cheap  goods,  which  go  there.  There  is  an  excellent  quality  of  steel 
put  in  them,  and  with  the  low  cost  of  labor  we  are  able  to  export  tliose 
to  the  South  American  countries. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  is  table  cutlery  f 

Mr.  Bbadley.  Yes,  sir;  but  what  goes  there  chiefly  is  hatchets, 
axes,  cane  knives,  and  the  heavy  class  of  cutlery.  Of  course,  in  the 
distinction  of  our  department  everything  that  is  an  edged  tool  is 
classed  as  cutlery. 

Mr.  Bbbokinbidge.  Not  in  exports ;  they  are  separated. 

Mr.  Bbadley.  In  the  later  classiflcationsf 

Mr.  BBECKiNBiDaE.  As  far  back  as  1863  and  1870. 

Mr.  Bbadley.  I  think  then  cutlery  was  kept  separate  from  edged 
tools. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  do  not  export  any  cutlery,  thenf 

Mr.  Bbadley.  Not  pocketknives. 

Mr.  BBBOKiNBiDaE.  I  see  we  export  a  little  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Bbadley.  We  have  sold  a  little  to  Canada,  but  it  has  been  more 
curiosity,  I  think,  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  BBEOKiKBiDaE.  This  table  cutlery  of  which  you  speak  is  steel- 
bladed  metal  handles.    That  is  rather  a  modern  contrivance,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Bbadley.  It  has  been  largely  manufactured,  sir,  within  the 
last  four  years. 
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KNIVES. 

(Pftnynph  105.) 

STATEKENT  07  OXOBOS  C.  HATCH,  OF  BBIDOEPOBT,  COITir.,  A8  IH)  THE  COST  OF 

FOCKETKNIVES. 

In  Germany  the  cost  for  making  2  dozen  knives,  which  is  an  average 
day's  work,  is  70  cents,  and  the  men  working  make  from  $4  to  $5  a 
week,  averaging  fourteen  hours  a  day.  The  same  work  here  costs  ns 
$2.20,  and  tiie  men  make  from  $12  to  918  per  week,  averaging  ten 
hours  a  day.    This  is  th^  relative  cost  of  what  is  called  the  cutler's  work. 

For  the  grinding  and  finishing  the  best  men  in  Germany  make  from 
$8  to  $10  a  week,  working  an  average  of  sixty-three  hours  per  week. 
Our  men  here  on  the  same  work  average  fix)m  $14  to  $23  a  week,  work- 
ing fifty-eight  hours.  I  have  said  nothing  here  in  reference  to  mate- 
rial, as  that,  relatively  speaking,  costs  about  the  same.  As  near  as  I 
can  make  out  the  relative  cost  of  grinding  and  finishing  is,  Germany, 
24  cents;  here,  56  cents. 

I  have  figured  the  total  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  and  here,  and  as 
near  as  I  can  figure  it  it  stands,  Germany  58  cente  as  against  $1.66 
here  on  a  single  dozen  knives.  This  is  paying  no  attention  to  material 
or  cost  of  manufacture  or  anything.  It  is  merely  jufI  the  exact  figures 
to-day  for  labor,  and  if  anything  the  cost  here  is  more  than  what  I  have 
made  it.  I  have  taken  merely  one  knife  and  figured  through  on  that 
knife,  taking  what  our  labor  cost  is  and  the  labor  cost  of  the  same 
knife  in  Germany.  Of  course,  different  patterns  would  vary  this  more 
or  less. 

I  find  it  to  be  a  positive  fact  that  knives  that  we  sell  at  $3.40,  our 
lowest  figure,  a  knife  the  same  size  and  in  every  way  supposed  to  be  the 
same,  is  bought  in  Germany  at  $1.30  per  dozen.  I  would  also  mention 
that  as  a  matter  of  protection  to  labor  what  are  commonly  called  jack- 
knives  should  receive  more  of  a  protection  in  the  way  of  a  duty  than 
the  finer  quality  of  knives  called  penknives.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
a  4-bladed  knife  with  pearl  handle  coming  in  under  the  same  percent- 
age of  duty  as  a  jackknife  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  difference  in 
cost  between  the  wood  covering  of  the  jackknife  and  the  price  of  pearl, 
as  the  labor  is  all  in  the  other  part  of  the  knife,  and  to  cover  the  same 
percentage  of  labor  on  a  jackknife  would  require  more  of  a  duty  than 
on  the  higher-priced  knife  using  shell,  ivory,  pearl,  and  stag. 

I  might  add  that  pocketknives  are.  an  article  easily  transported, 
and  the  stock  in  1  dozen  two-bladed  knives  does  not  at  the  most 
amount  to  over  35  or  40  cents ;  all  the  rest  of  the  cost  is  labor.  I  have 
ascertained  the  number  of  times  that  the  parts  of  a  two-bladed  knife 
and  the  knife  itself  are  handled  is  over  2,000,  and  that  the  blades  in  one 
dozen  knives  are  handled  over  700  times. 

The  character  of  the  work  is  such  that  it  is  not  possible  to  utilize 
machinery.  We  here  are  far  in  advance  of  any  other  factory,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  the  manufacture  of  pocketknives,  and  the  character  of 
the  work  on  a  great  many  of  the  parts  is  such  that  it  can  not  be  done 
by  machinery.  I  might  say  that  so  far  as  the  cost  of  material  goes,  in 
comparison  with  Germany,  I  think  that  in  some  respects  we  get  ours 
cheaper.  The  only  matter  in  question  between  us  and  them  as  to  the 
cost  of  production  is  labor.  If  we  could  get  our  labor  as  cheap  as  it  is 
theire  we  would  make  our  knives  just  as  cheap  in  every  respect. 
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BAZOR8  AND  RAZOR  BliADES. 

(Pftngnph  106.) 
8TATBMEVT  07  J.  B.  TOBBET,  TBEASITBEB  OF  THE  J.  B  TOBBEY  BAZOB  OOHPANT* 

We  ask  that  the  existing  tariff  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  razors,  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  it  now  is,  viz,  razors  and  razor  blades,  finisned 
or  unfinished,  valaed  at  less  than  94  per  dozen,  $1  per  dozen;  valued 
at  $4  or  more  per  dozen,  $1.75  per  dozen.  And  in  addition  thereto,  on 
all  the  above  razors  and  razor  blades,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  to  have  this  protection  continued  because  of  the  great  differ- 
ence in  wages  paid  to  razor-makers  in  this  and  foreign  countries.  An 
average  difiterence  of  more  than  three  to  one,  when  the  furnishing  of 
tools,  shoproom,  etc.,  is  considered. 

We  ask  for  the  greatest  duty  on  the  lowest  grade  of  razors,  because 
a  low  grade  of  work  always  calls  for  a  low-priced  workman,  and  against 
the  comx)etition  of  this  low-priced  foreign  workmen  we  require  the 
most  protection. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  importers  about  foreign  razors  costing  $1 
per  dozen  in  England,  and  even  less.  They  claim  that  all  such  razors 
are  prohibite<i  by  the  present  tariff.  We  maintain  that  it  is  for  the 
best  interest  of  this  country  that  they  should  be  prohibited:  they  are 
trashy  imitations  of  razors,  absolutely  worthless  for  use,  and  never 
bear  the  name  of  a  responsible  manufacturer.  We  can  show  from 
foreign  manufacturers'  price  lists,  and  from  our  own  12  years'  experien^se 
in  competition  in  this  market  with  foreign  razors,  that  the  lowest 
priced  razor  sent  to  this  country  by  a  responsible  maker  such  as. 
Butcher, Wostenholm,  or  Bodgers,  costs  in  England  6  shillings,  or  $1.50 
per  dozen.  This  is  the  lowest  priced  razor  that  were  cognize  as  suit- 
able for  shaving.  All  below  that  price  are  worthless  imitations  of 
razors  unfit  for  use. 

To-day  the  above  English  razor,  duty  paid,  costs  the  imx)orter  in 
Kew  York  (who  often  proves  to  be  the  manufacturer  himself)  less  than 
25  cents  each,  and  sells  to  the  consumer  at  50  cents  each,  leaving  a 
profit  of  100  per  cent  to  be  divided  between  the  importer  and  dealer, 
which  would  seem  to  be  an  ample  margin. 

In  1880,  when  we  commenced  business,  a  full  concaved  razor,  ground 
on  a  2-inch  stone,  was  selling  to  the  retail  dealers  at  $18  per  dozen, 
and  even  more.  To-day,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  tariff  duty, 
that  same  quality  of  razor  is  selling  to  same  trade  at  $12  per  dozen. 

This  reduction  in  price  we  claim  is  a  direct  result  of  home  competi- 
tion, brought  into  existence  by  the  protective  tariff*.  And  we  submit 
that  with  the  present  facilities  for  production  in  this  country,  and  the 
strong  competition  which  necessarily  follows,  the  present  rate  of  duty 
does  not  and  can  not  increase  the  price  of  even  cheap  razors  to  the 
consumer,  but  it  does  guarantee  to  the  poor  man  a  good  razor  for  50 
cents  that  he  can  shave  with  without  torture. 

Regarding  the  second  clause  of  the  present  tariff  law,  razors  at  $4 
or  more  per  dozen,  $1.75  specific  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  have 
to  say:  Our  competition  on  this  class  of  goods  (full  concave)  is  from 
Germany,  where  the  workmen  labor  eleven  hours  per  day,  and  at  less 
than  one-third  what  we  pay  for  same  grade  of  work.  A  competent 
razor- grinder  in  Germany  gets  from  $5  to  $10  per  week,  and,  as  ii^  Eng- 
land, the  workmen  as  a  rule  are  obliged  to  fdrnish  their  own  power, 
grindstones,  and  all  other  tools,  which  virtually  reduces  his  wages  full 
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30  per  cent  more.  In  this  country  men  labor  but  ten  honrs,  and  all 
necessary  tools  and  power  are  provided  by  the  ma!iufacturer. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  add,  the  J.R.  Torrey  Eazor  Company,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  incorporated  in  1880,  are  the  oldest  existing  razor 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  We  have  invested  in  our  plant 
more  than  $100,000  and  employ  about  100  workmen. 

There  are  in  this  country  four  other  jnanufacturers,  whose  combined 
product  about  equals  ours.  We  estimate  from  best  obtainable  statis- 
tics that  fully  33  per  cent  of  the  razors  consumed  in  this  country  to-day 
are  of  home  manufacture.  And  we  know  if  undisturbed  by  tariff 
changes  the  razor  manufacturers  in  this  country  will  soon  supply  the 
whole  market,  and,  while  keeping  up  wages,  continually  reduce  the 
price,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

For  thirteen  years  we  have  struggled  against  the  greatest  obstacle 
of  competition  from  low-priced  foreign  goods,  and  thus  far  have  been 
unable  to  sell  our  razors  at  a  living  profit  to  the  largest  dealers;  but  at 
great  expense  we  have  sent  out  our  representatives  to  the  smaller  trade 
to  which  we  have  sold  in  small  lots,  and  gained  a  reputation  for  good 
work  and  established  the  fact,  beyond  question,  as  good  razors  can  be 
made  in  this  country  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

As  about  85  per  cent  of  the  value  of  a  razor  consists  in  the  wages 
paid  to  labor,  it  is  obvious  that  auy  material  change  in  the  tariff  at  this 
time  must  seriously  affect  the  workmen,  as  we  know  the  cost  of  razors 
can  be  reduced  in  no  other  item  than  labor. 

We  feel  confident  that  when  you  consider  this  matter  you  will  read- 
ily see  the  justice  of  the  case  and  grant  our  request  that  the  law  of  1890 
remain  as  it  is,  and  thereby  enable  the  people  of  this  country  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  razors  of  their  own  production. 


rii.E8. 

(Pftra^n^k  168.) 


Keabney  &  Foot  Company, 

New  Yorlc^  S^Hember  11, 1893. 

SiE :  Regarding  files  of  American  manufacture,  they  should  be  prop- 
erly put  in  three  classes — ^namely,  files  for  mechanical  uses,  files  for 
jewelers'  and  silversmiths'  uses,  and  rasps  for  blacksmiths'  or  farriers' 
uses.  Considering  the  first  and  last  classification ;  the  concern  of  which 
I  am  president  is  largely  interested,  being  one  of  the  principal  produ- 
cers and  employing  370  hands  at  the  present  time  in  their  manufacture. 
I  stand  on  record  concerning  this  industry  which  my  company  repre- 
sents as  having  asked  for  a  moderate  reduction  when  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Texas,  was  framing  his  tariff  bill.  Since  that  time  for  one  or  two  special 
reasons  I  have  thought  best  to  revise  my  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  or  not  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  these  goods. 
My  principal  reason  is  that  while  these  goods  made  by  special  machinery, 
invented  and  patented  by  home  talent,  enabled  the  manufacturer  to 
successfully  compete  against  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  markets,  since 
that  time,  through  expiration  of  patents  and  the  sale  of  rights  to  foreign 
companies,  there  has  been  quite  a  large  introduction  of  these  machines 
into  England,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  in  fact  all  points  where 
files  are  manufactured,  and  to  the  writer's  certain  knowledge,  within 
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six  months,  no  less  than  three  or  four  large  mannfacturers  from  Eng- 
land and  Switzerland  have  been  in  this  market  for  the  latest  inventions 
for  mannfactnring  files  cheaply.  With  these  inventions  and  the  low 
price  of  labor,  too,  they  would  to  a  great  extent  demoralize  the  business 
of  this  country  if  now  permitted  to  come  into  the  market  with  any 
great  reduction  from  the  present  duties.  For  this  reason  I  would  re- 
si>ectfti11y  submit  that  to  make  the  reduction  on  tiles  10  inches  and 
upward  of  over  20  per  cent  below  the  present  duty  would  be  a  direct 
injury  to  an  established  industry  whose  production  amounts  to  several 
millions  a  year.  While  on  the  subject  of  the  industry  covering  files  for 
mechanical  uses,  I  would  also  say  that  horse  rasps  are  also  manufac- 
tured under  the  same  head  and  by  the  same  companies,  although  prac- 
tically a  si>ecial  branch  of  the  business.  The  duty  on  these  should  be 
governed  by  the  duty  on  above-mentioned  goods. 

Files  for  jeweler^  uses, — Under  this  heading  I  can  write  with  special 
fairness,  as  the  company  of  which  I  am  president  does  not  manufacture 
this  class,  nor  are  they  manufactured  by  any  company  in  competition 
with  our  line  of  manufacture,  except  the  Nicholson  File  Company,  of 
Providence,  E.  L  Up  to  within  the  last  ten  years,  files  for  jewelers' 
and  silversmiths'  purposes  and  die  sinkers'  tools  were  aU  imported, 
there  being  no  established  industry  in  this  country,  but  the  Nicholson 
File  Company  have  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  and 
with  marked  success.  There  have  also  sprung  up  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  principally  in  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn,  smaller  manu- 
facturers, who  are  to-day  producing  this  class  of  goods  and  making  an 
artide  which  competes  in  every  way  with  the  better  brands  of  imported 
files.  As  .these  smaller  concerns  develop  the  business,  where  formerly 
making  files  by  hand,  through  the  inventive  genius  peculiar  to  Ameri- 
cans, there  have  been  machines  invented  which  cheapen  the  cost  of 
these  files  and  are  building  up  a  valuable  industry  in  the  country. 
To  in  any  way  reduce  the  duty  covering  these  small  files,  which  cover 
all  sizes  10  inches  and  under,  would  be  a  direct  blow  to  an  industry 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  formulative  state,  and  which  for  several 
years  must  be  fostered  and  protected.  It  would  mean  the  ruin  to  the 
business  and  the  loss  of  capital  at  present  invested.  I  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  no  change  in  the  duty  on  files  10  inches  and 
under  should  be  made,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  reduction, 
that  this  should  not  exceed  over  10  per  ceut  less  than  the  present 
duty  imposed. 

GEICBBAL  INFOSHATION  OF  TALTTB  TO  TH£  OOMMITTEE  IN  FOBMINa 

AN  OPINION. 

Taking  the  opposite  view  of  this  question,  as  to  what  the  committee 
owes  to  the  dealer  and  consumer,  to  insure  a  saving  to  the  consumer,  I 
desire  to  say  that  in  1871 1  represented  a  concern  in  this  country,  hav- 
ing full  charge  of  the  business,  who  were  large  importers  of  files  for 
mechanical  uses,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  book  irecord  that  at  that  time  a 
12-inch  file  cost  the  dealer,  and  only  the  buyer  of  large  quantities,  the 
net  price  of  $5.40  per  dozen.  Up  to  that  time  the  foreign  files  con- 
trolled the  market.  To-day,  through  American  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tiveness and  home  comx)etition,  the  consumer  can  now  purchase  the 
same  file  at  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  dozen,  net,  and  were  it  not  that  the 
foreign  manufSEicturer  has  the  advantage  of  using  several  American 
patents  which  succeeded  in  giving  these  results,  in  relying  on  the 
foreign  market  for  files,  this  country  would  stiU  be  paying  fully  100  per 
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cent  over  the  market  price.  These  are  facts  that  I  am  stating,  and  as 
facts  go  to  prove  that  a  moderate  protection  to  an  American  industry 
in  its  infancy  has  resulted  in  a  large  benefit  to  the  consumer,  and  also 
that  though  this  may  not  apply  now  to  large  files  for  mechanical  uses, 
10  inches  and  upward,  as  a  reason  for  their  protection,  it  certainly  does 
apply  to  small  files,  10  inches  and  under,  which  I  have  cited  as  now 
beiag  manufactured  in  this  country  but  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
my  company  is  not  interested. 

Wages. — ^To  offset  the  difference  in  wages  paid  to  mechanics  and 
laborers  in  the  production  of  files  in  this  country  and  in  the  production 
of  files  in  foreign  countries,  I  would  say  that,  taking  the  average  wages 
paid  in  our  works,  employing  from  370  to  400  hands  during  the  past 
year,  including  boys  of  16  years  to  mechanics  at  $3.50  a  day,  the  wages 
average  about  $1.67  a  day  for  every  person  on  our  payroll.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  England  for 
the  principal  part  of  the  work  on  large  files  75  cents  a  day  would  be  a 
fair  average  per  capita  for  labor,  while  in  Germany,  where  both  large 
and  small  files  are  manufactured,  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day  would  be 
high  wages.  Consequently,  a  moderate  reduction  would  react  in  a 
very  large  reduction  in  price  of  labor  and  a  consequent  upsetting  of 
values. 

Eaw  material. — ^To  the  file  manufacturer  raw  material  is  represented 
in  bar  steel  rolled  to  exact  sizes  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  files  of 
all  shapes.  When  such  steel  as  is  used  in  this  manufacture  was  im- 
ported from  England  (very  little  file  steel  being  made  in  this  country) 
the  price  varied  from  10  to  14  cents  a  pound.  To-day,  through  home 
competition,  the  price  varies  from  4  to  6  cents  per  pound,  and  such  is  the 
fact  that  if  by  an  act  of  Congress  should  an  export  business  be  estab- 
lished in  files,  by  which  the  steel  could  be  imported  into  this  country 
and  on  custom-house  oath  reexported  in  files,  thereby  obtaining  for  the 
manufacturer  of  files  a  practical  remittance  of  all  duties,  no  manufac- 
turer of  files  could  afford  to  use  this  steel  in  comparison  with  home 
prices  even  with  this  rebate  allowed.  Consequently  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  reducing  the  cost  of  producing  files  by  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  bar  steel  through 
the  removal  of  duties  on  same. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectftilly  submit  to  your  body  that  any 
radical  change  in  duties  on  files  would  be  a  direct  injury  to  the  capital 
invested  and  to  the  labor  employed  in  manufacture  of  files.  But  if  a 
reduction  is  made,  it  should  not  exceed  20  per  cent  below  the 
present  duties  on  10  inches  and  upward,  nor  10  per  cent  below  the 
duties  on  10  inches  and  under, 
YourS;  respectfully, 

James  D.  Foot. 


SHOTGUNS. 

<Paragnph  170.) 


Ithaca  Gun  Oompant, 
Ithacay  If.  r,,  September  14, 1893. 

Sm :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  comparatively  new  indus- 
try in  this  country,  that  of  the  manufacture  of  sporting  shotguns. 

This  industry  is  peculiar  in  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
article  is  represented  by  labor,  about  60  per  cent  being  for  labor  per- 
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formed  in  the  factory  and  about  25  per  cent  for  labor  upon  material 
and  8upx)lieA  made  in  our  own  conntry  and  used  in  the  industry.  (Gun 
barrels  in  the  rough,  not  being  made  in  this  country,  are  imported 
duty  free.) 

A  number  of  large  factories  are  already  running  in  this  country,  two 
more  just  starting,  all  of  whom  are  obliged  to  employ  the  best  of  skilled 
labor  at  great  expense.  These  industries  would  be  destroyed  if  the 
tariff  was  reduced,  and  we  pray,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  left  as  it  is, 
since  it  is  now  much  less  than  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  here 
and  other  countries  from  which  sporting  guns  are  imported. 
YourSy  truly, 

ITHAOA  Gun  Company. 


NoEWiOH,  Conn.,  September  16^  1893. 

Dear  Sib  :  The  undersigned  companies,  being  largely  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  revolvers,  shotguns,  and  rifles,  having  invested 
capital  here  amounting  to  about  $200,000,  and  employing  some  450 
men,  with  a  pay  roU  of  about  $20,000  per  month,  would  respectfully 
petition  your  committee  that  in  such  revision  of  the  present  tariff  as 
you  may  deem  proper  you  will  give  due  regard  to  the  facts  which  we 
beg  leave  to  present. 

By  importing  guns  <<in  parts"  the  specific  duty  has  been  avoided, 
thereby  reducing  to  that  extent  the  protection  which  was  intended 
under  the  present  law,  leaving  only  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent. 
This  is  certainly  a  moderate  tariff'  on  goods  the  cost  of  which  is  fully 
75  per  cent  in  labor  and  not  over  25  per  cent  in  material. 

We  would  urge  upon  you  the  importance  to  this  industry  of  main- 
taining at  least  the  present  duty.  We  feel  constrained  to  urge  this 
quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  labor  as  in  that  of  capital.  The  com- 
panies here  will  endeavor  to  adjust  their  business  to  any  rate  of  duty 
which  may  be  decided  upon,  but  should  there  be  any  reduction  from 
the  above  rate  it  will  of  necessity  result  in  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  wages.  It  would  also' without  doubt  materially  interfere  with  the 
manu&cture  of  our  class  of  goods  in  this  country,  as  it  would  admit 
firearms  of  foreign  make  which  would  take  the  place  of  those  made 
here. 


Bespectfolly^ 


Thb  Hopkins  &  Allen  Mfo.  Co., 
By  Chas.  W.  Hopkins,  Treasurer. 

The  W.  H.  Davenport  Firearms  Co., 
By  Frank  Ulmer,  President, 

The  Crescent  Firearms  Co., 
By  H.  H.  Gallup,  President. 


nOKSEKAIIiS. 

(Panfnpk  174.) 


AUSABLB  HORSENAIL  COMPANY, 

New  Yorky  September  22^  1893. 

Sir:  The  making  of  horsenails  by  machinery  is  absolutely  an  Ameri- 
can industry.  I  do  not  think  that  any  machines  for  this  purpose  were 
ever  invented  by  anyone  except  American  citizens.    The  process  is 
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now  so  perfect  that  nails  ready  for  driving  are  produced  of  a  saperior 
quality  than  c^uld  be  made  and  {H)inted  by  hand  and  at  a  very  much 
lower  price.  The  horsenail  machines  now  in  operation  in  Germany 
and  other  Euoropean  states  were  mostly  built  in  this  country,  and  are 
now  operated  by  the  cheap  labor  of  those  countries.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  American  machinery,  horsenails  were  forged  by  hand  and 
the  pointing  was  done  by  the  coneumer  in  his  own  shop.  Such  nails 
cost  the  users  50  to  60  cents  per  pound.  After  the  introduction  of 
nails  made  by  machinery  on  American  machines,  the  price  to  the 
consumer  was  12  to  18  cents  per  pound. 

The  total  annual  production  of  horse  nails  in  this  country  is  from 
6,000  to  7,000^  tons,  the  cost  of  which,  at  factory,  is  about  $2,000,000 
to  $2,500,000  per  year.  Fully  50  to  00  per  cent  of  this  cost  represents 
labor.  Of  course  if  the  duty  were  removed  the  manufacturers  in  our. 
country  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  operators  to 
a  point  where  it  would  equal  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.  This,  of 
course,  would  bring  hardships  to  many  a  home.  The  treasurer  of  an 
Eastern  com]>any,  which  company  has  a  factory  in  London,  says  that 
girls  getting  80  cents  a  day  here  are  hired  in  London  at  20  cents  per 
day,  and  for  exactly  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  work. 

We  think  that  the  horsenail  industry  can  stand  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  of  1  to  IJ  cents  per  pound,  making  the  duty  2J  or  3  cents  per 
pounds.  There  are  no  combinations  or  trusts  in  our  industry,  so  that 
the  market  is  open  and  free  to  domestic  comx>etition,  which  is  active 
and  strong. 

Trusting  that  your  committee  will  give  this  matter  their  carefhl  con- 
sideration, and  awaiting  your  acknowledgment  of  this  letter  by  return 
mail,  if  possible,  we  remain,  truly,-  yours, 

AusABLE  Horsenail  Company, 
By  A,  Bussing,  President 


"WOOD  SCREWS. 

(Putfraph  184.) 

New  York,  September  19 ^  1893. 

Sirs  :  Bepresenting  a  very  large  majority  of  the  wood-screw  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  United  States,  I  desire  to  lay  before  you  cer- 
tain fact's  relating  to  the  import  tariif  duties  upon  wood  screws  and. 
their  consequent  effects  upon  the  wood-screw  industry  of  this  country. 

There  are  fifteen  organized  and  well-recognized  manufacturers  of 
wood  screws  in  the  United  States,  located  in  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinoia, 
using  an  invested  capital  of  more  than  $6,000,000,  employing -more 
than- 4,000  persons,  and  producing  and  marketing  all  the  wood  screws 
this  country  now  consumes;  and  at  prices  in  the  market,  averaging^ 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  average  prices 
prevailing  at  any  previous  like  i)eriod. 

It  ia  a  well-recognized  fact  with  all  wood-screw  manufacturers  that 
to  provide  for  the  daily  product  of  each  1,000  gross  of  screws  of  aver- 
age sizes,  capital  invested  in  permanent  plant,  machinery,  tools,  fix- 
tures, and  working,  means  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  must  be  provided, 
and  that  the  most  successfal  manufacturers  are  unable  to  manufa<;ture 
and  market  at  average  market  prices,  a  quantity  of  wood  screws 
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^nal  in  value  to  the  capital  invested  in  less  than  two  years  of  time; 
that  is,  it  requires  thcT  market  product  of  two  years'  time  in  which  to 
turn  the  capital  once  over. 

Iron  and  steel  wire  drawn  to  required  sizes  is  the  raw  material 
of  the  screw  manufacturers.  The  average  cost  of  this  wire  in  this 
(country  to  the  screw  manufacturers  is  about  3f  cents  per  pound;  in 
England,  If  cents  per  pound;  in  Germany,  1|  cents  per  pound;  in 
France,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  in  Belgium,  IJ  cents  per  pound.  Other 
incidental  supplies,  as  oil,  fiiel,  soda,  gas,  etc.,  bear  about  relative  pro- 
portions. 

Investigations  recently  made  in  the  various  foreign  countries  re- 
garding comparative  wages  paid  upon  similar  processes  in  manufacture 
of  screws  show  that  where  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  pay  $1  in 
England  is  paid  52  cents,  in  Germany  is  paid  46  cents,  in  France  is  paid 
47  cents,  and  in  Belgium  is  paid  43  cents.  In  Norway  and  Italy  wages 
are  still  lower.  My  own  company,  being  interested  in  works  near 
Hamborg,  has  been  able  to  verify  this  comparison. 

Many  foreign  makers  use  the  same  pattern  machinery  as  is  used  in 
this  country,  and  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  governed  by  the  x)ower 
applied,  and  controls  the  rapidity  of  the  product.  In  this  country  we 
are  certainly  not  ahead  of  our  foreign  friends  in  the  production  or  ap- 
plication of  power  for  rapidity  of  production;  consequently,  one  day's 
wages  of  foreign  labor  will  produce,  as  many  screws  as  the  same  time 
of  American  labor. 

The  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1892,  does  not  show  the  importation  of  any  wood  screws  in 
1892.  The  probable  cause  of  there  having  been  no  importation  is  in 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Italy  have  been  joined  in  an  international  association,  and  have 
held  market  prices  much  higher  than  formerly.  This,  however,  can 
not  long  continue,  as,  through  differences  between  the  various  makers, 
there  has,  within  the  last  few  months,  been  large  reductions  made  in 
l^eir  prices.  A  further  reason  may  be  found  in  the  moderately  low 
rates  prevailing  in  this  country. 

There  ape  more  than  600  sizes,  lengths,  and  kinds  of  wood  screws 
in  the  regular  assortment,  ranging  from  one-quarter  inch,  No.  0,  to 
six  inches,  No.  30,  each  size  and  length  of  different  list  price,  and 
eacli  kind  subject  to  different  discounts  from  list  prices.  The  detailed 
knowledge  and  labor  necessary  to  justly  fix  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
each  invoice  of  screws,  the  prices  current  frequently  changing,  would 
be  so  great  that  a  wide  door  would  be  open  to  errors  and  undervalua- 
tions. Under  the  present  classification,  with  specific  duties,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  determine  within  which  of  the  four  classes  the  importation 
may  oome,  by  length,  and  the  weight  included  in  each  cla«s  of  lengths, 
to  correctly  fix  the  duties  thereon.  A  further  danger  to  the  revenue 
would  be  found  in  foreign  makers  shipping  to  agents  in  this  country  if 
the  rates  were  ad  valorem  instead  of  specific. 

Beferring  i^ain  to  the  rejiort  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
in  regard  to  imported  merchandise,  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
SO,  1890,  p.  65,  shows  importations  carrying  an  average  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  of  26.55  per  cent  on  the  total  valuation.  This  was  under 
the  law  of  1883,  while  in  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891, 
p.  85,  are  shown  importatiSus  for  1891  under  the  same  law  of  1883, 
carrying  an  average  ad  valorem  of  47  per  cent.  The  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1891,  p.  85,  shows,  also,  importations  for  the 
year  1891,  under  rates  fixed  by  the  law  of  October  6, 1890,  carrying  an 
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average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  24.2  per  cent.  These  resolts,  while 
undoubtedly  exact  for  the  specific  quantities  of  elush  size  and  price  which 
were  included  in  the  importations  stated,  might  be  somewbat  varied 
either  way  by  a  different  assortment  of  sizes  and  prices.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  statistical  statements  do  not  show  a  fair  average  per  centum 
of  tariff  rates  upon  average  practical  invoices  of  screws,  but  a  rat^e  per 
centum  considerably  less  than  the  law  really  provides.  The  imports 
in  question  undoubtedly  consisted  of  the  lesser  weights  per  gross  in 
each  of  the  tariff' clauses.  The  money  value  of  screws  per  pound  in- 
creases in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  size.  Thus,  in  the  importations  of 
1891,  in  the  12-cent  clause,  77.76  pounds  were  valued  $30,  while  in  the 
6-cent  clause  2,935.58  pounds  were  valued  $303 — the  one  being  of  value 
38.58  cents  per  pound  and  the  other  only  10.32  cents  per  pound. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  average  per  centum  of  duties  on  wood 
screws  is  found,  as  follows: 

From  the  250  sizes  take  24  sizes  from  the  14-cent  clause,  42  sizes  from 
the  10-cent  clause,  56  sizes  firom  the  7-cent  clause,  78  sizes  from  the 
5-cent  clause;  total,  200.  ^ 

Upon  the  average  of  these  sizes  the  duties  show  protection  of  77;^ 
per  cent  on  foreign  export  price  which,  added  to  the  export  price,  gives 
14.1  per  cent  over  American  cost  of  production. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  that  our  raw  materials — wire  and 
general  mill  supplies — very  largely  the  product  of  American  labor,  are 
the  finished  product  of  other  manufacturers  and  producers,  and  their 
cost  to  us  is  quite  double  that  paid  for  similar  materials  abroad ;  that 
the  necessary  waste  in  material  in  converting  wire  into  finished  screws 
is  not  less  than  37  per  cent  of  the  original  quantity  by  weight,  and  by 
.reason  of  the  excess  cost  of  the  wire  this  waste  is  double  in  cost  as 
against  foreign  makers,  and  that  the  wages  paid  by  foreign  makers  to 
workmen  engaged  upon  the  same  class  of  work,  as  shown  by  the  above 
comparative  table,  averages  only  47  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  in  this 
country. 

I  have  asked  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  specific  duties  on 
wood  screws  as  against  ad  valorem  duty,  by  reason  of  the  immense 
variety  of  sizes,  kinds,  and  prices,  and  the  varying  trade  discounts  on 
the  different  kinds;  and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that,  with  low  prices 
rulingintheAmerican  market,  thepresentrates  of  duty  are  prohibitory, 
and  not  in  any  sense  a  "  tariff  for  revenue,"  but  they  are  better  than 
that;  they  make  possible  the  direct  employment  of  more  than  4,000 
American  dtizens  at  liberal  wages,  and  contribute  to  the  support, 
education,  and  well-being  of  a  much  greater  number,  and  indirectly 
contribute  to  the  greater  ability  in  home  revenue— municipal,  state,  and 
national — ^in  the  various  places  and  States  wherein  located. 

It  is  not  to  the  pecuniary  interest,  nor  the  desire  of  employers,  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  employes  where  margins  of  sale  are  sufficiently 
above  cost  of  production  to  admit  of  continuance  of  good  wages,  but 
there  is  no  margin  of  safety  to  the  wood-screw  manufacturers  below 
the  present  duties,  except  it  be  found  in  reduced  compensation  to 
labor. 

We  ask  that  the  present  classifications  and  specific  rates  be  con- 
tinued. 

A  "tariff  for  revenue"  upon  articles  manufactured  at  home  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  fully  supply  the  whole  market  of  this  country  means 
to  the  manufacturer  either  a  division  of  his  business  with  ibreiguers, 
and  consequent  rediiction  in  his  ability  to  employ  labor,  or  the  entire 
suppression  of  his  industry  in  favor  of  the  ibreigner^  and  entire  lack 
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•  of  eTnp1o3nnent  to  his  former  employes  in  an  indnatry  which,  from  long 
employment  therein,  has  become  to  them  their  trade  occupation. 

In  this  latter  event  the  American  manufa^.turer  has  left  to  him  bat 
two  alternatives — either  abandon  his  business  or  transfer  it  to  a  foreign 
country,  where,  with  cheap  material  and  labor,  he  can  take  his  chances 
with  other  foreign  makers  in  supplying  alien  goods  to  American  con- 
sumers. - 

Our  mills  are  now  on  short  time,  with  reduced  help,  or  wholly  idle. 
The  invested  capital  for  the  time  is  nonproductive,  and  labor  stands 
idle,  asking  for  work  when  there  is  none  to  be  given.  We  wait  the 
action  of  Congress  upon  the  tariff  question. 

Bespectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  wood-screw  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  by 

M.  J.  Woodruff, 
President  of  Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company^  of  New  Britain^ 

Conn,j  and  43  to  47  Chambers  Street^  Neio  York. 


AliUMINUM. 

(Pftngnph  186.) 
gTATKMKHT  OF  XE.  ALFEED  E.  juuxix,  OF  THE  FITTSBTJEO  ESDUCfllOH  ODHPANT. 

Monday,  September  Idj  1893. 

Mr.  Ghaibman:  1  appear  before  you  to  present  a  plea  for  aluminum. 
You  will  recollect  that  in  188  L  there  was  not  a  pound  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  all  that  has  been  made  in  these  years  since  has  been  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  infant  industry  in  aluminum  manufacture.  I  have  a 
paper  which  1  will  read,  which  explains  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Hunt  read  the  following  paper: 

PiTTSBURa,  Pa.,  Sepieinher  18,  2S0S. 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Wilson, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Way$  and  Means,  House  of  Bepreseniatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

Dear  Sir  :  We  would  respectfcdiy  submit  the  following  facts  regarding  the  mana- 
factnre  of  alomininm  and  the  arguments  that  we  wish  your  committee  would  consider 
re^^arding  the  retention  of  the  present  tariff  upon  aluminium. 

Aluminium  was  Tery  properly  placed  upon  the  free  list  in  the  tariff  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  March  3,  1^3,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  manufactured  upon 
a  commercial  scale  in  the  United  States  at  that  time,  nor  was  there  any  prospect  of 
it  being  manufactured  in  this  country  in  the  near  future.  Prior  to  the  commercial 
production  of  aluminium  in  the  United  States,  the  metal  had  only  been  manufac- 
tured abroad  by  expensive  chemical  processes. 

The  Report  on  Mineral  Products  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  the  years 
1880  to  1S91,*  puts  the  value  of  the  3,000  pounds  of  imported  aluminium  used  in  the 
UnitfMi  States  m  the  year  1886  at  $27,000,  or  a  rate  of  $9  per  pound.  The  same  report 
puts  the  value  of  the  150,000  pounds  of  aluminium  of  domestic  manufacture  in  the 
year  1891  at  $100,000,  or  a  valuation  of  only  66|  cents  per  pound. 

This  reduction  in  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  aluminium  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  use  from  3,000  pounds  in  1888  to  150,000  pounds  in  1891,  was  due  entirely  to  the 
inventions  of  Charles  M.  HaU  and  others,  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  devel- 
oped these  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  by  electricity — methods  which 
are  now  being  universally  used  throughout  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of  every 
pound  of  aluminium  now  put  commercially  upon  the  market. 

The  production  of  aluminium  in  the  year  1893  will  reach  250,000  pounds;  the  valua- 
tion remaining  about  the  same,  from  65  to  75  cents  per  pound. 

'United  States  Geological  Survey  Tabulated  Rei)ort,  published  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  dated  Washington,  October  1, 1892, 
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The  quality  of  the  metal  produced  has  been  constantly  improTed  and  the  metal  is 
now  being  manufactured  regularly  with  over  99  per  cent  parity.  In  other  words, 
by  the  improved  methods  ot  manufacture  the  metal  has  been,  in  quality,  brought 
up  in  a  couimercial  wav  to  the>  purity  of  copper,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  lead, 
ziuc,  and  other  kindred  metals,  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  development  already  made  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  in  this  country 
has  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  protection  given  by  the  15  cents  per  pound 
duty,  for  the  selling  price  abroad  daring  most  of  the  last  two  years  has  been  as  low 
Sk9,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  has  been  aetaally  lower,  than  the  cost  6f  manufac- 
ture in  America. 

Due  to  this  tariff,  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  developed  the  buBineea 
and  reduced  the  selling  price  of  the  metal,  as  shown  above. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  manufacturers,  enjoying  the  pioiection  of  the 
tariff,  have  constantly  improved  on  the  methods  of  manufacture,  to  the  eiidthat  the 
price  of  aluminium  has  J)een  regularly  lowered.  Their  improved  methods  of  nMuta- 
facture  bave  been  immediately  adopted,  without  any  expense  for  development,  by 
our  foreign  competitors,  who,  b^  means  of  their  cheaper  labor  and  materials,  have 
been  able  to  undersell  the  American  market. 

The  policy  of  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company  has  been  to  lower  the  selling 
price  of  aluminium  as  far  as  possible  and  thus  allow  its  introduotion  into  new  and 
varied  uses.  This  concern  has  always  sold  the  aluminium  they  have  manufactured 
at  a  very  close  margin,  has  invested  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  their  labor  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  as  yet  have  paid  no  dividends,  having  invested  their  profits 
in  apparatus  for  increasing  their  production. 

Briefly  stated,  the  method  of  manufacture  of  aluminium  by  the  Hall  process,  used 
by  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company,  consists  in  the  reduction  of  the  purified  ore, 
alumina,  dissolved  in  a  molten  bath  of  fluoride  salts  by  the  means  of  an  electric 
current.  The  process  can  only  be  carrried  on  by  the  investment  of  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  in  plant  and  machinery,  and  the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture  are 
themselves  largely  expensive  finished  products,  some  of  which  there  is  at  present  a 
considerable  duty  on. 

The  cost  of  production  of  aluminium  by  this  process  consists  very  largely  in  labor 
and  skill  required  in  the  work,  and  its  raw  materials  are  principally  themselves 
manufactured  articles.  In  this,  aluminium  is  in  the  same  category  as  the  highly 
finished  products  of  iron  and  steel,  and  it  differs  from  copper,  zinc,  niokel,  and  other 
similar  metals  whose  cost  largely  depends  upon  the  rarity  and  consequent  high  price 
of  the  ores  containing  the  metal.  Aluminium  is  present  everywhere;  nearly  one- 
twelfth  of  the  earth's  crust  is  composed  of  it,  and  every  clay  bank  contains  from  15 
to  ^  per  cent  of  the  metal.  It  took  not  only  years  of  toil  said  experimenting  to 
obtain  successful  results,  but  as  well  all  the  items  that  are  chargeable  to  labor  and 
skill  in  manufacture,  as  at  present  carried  on,  constitute  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  production  of  the  metal. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  prohibitive  duty  against  foreign  manufacturers,  for  the  tariff 
Of  15  cents  per  pound  is  barely  sufficient,  and  in  the  past  has  not  been  sufficient, 
to  balance  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture.  We  simply  ask  for  the  present 
duty  to  be  retained  to  put  us  on  an  even  footing  with  the  European  manufacturers, 
whose  labor  costs  are  less  than  one-half  of  these  costs  to  us,  and  whose  costs  ior 
mat-erials  are  mvich  less  owing  to  the  much  higher  development  of  chemical  manu- 
factures and  cheaper  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  than  in  America,  and  whose  costs  for 
power  have  been  as  well  much  cheaper  than  ours.  Without  this  tariff  foreign  com- 
petition, will  be  able  to  ruin  our  business. 

Aluminium  is  one  of  the  lightest  known  metals,  being  but  one-fourth  as  heavy  as 
silver,  bulk  for  bulk.  It  is  of  a  silver- white  color,  and  is  susceptible  of  being 
polished  and  finished  in  many  ways.  It  has  so  far  been  used  largely  for  luxuries,  as, 
for  instance,  in  fancy  goods  articles  and  in  ornamental  work.  It  will  be  to  the  interest 
of  our  Government  to  foster  an  industry  that  is  likely  to  produce  war  materials  for 
our  Government  later  on. 

The  oxide  of  aluminium,  used  as  the  ore  in  the  manufacture  of  the  metal,  is  found 
in  the  mineral  bauxite,  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas  only,  in  the 
United  States;  and  in  these  States  recent  discoveries  have  shown  it  to  be  present  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  increase  in  manufacture  of  aluminium  will  bring  a  large 
and  paying  industry  to  these  Southern  States. 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company  were  obliged|to  purchase  the  oxide  of  aluminium 
for  their  first  work  abroad,  there  beiuff  large  deposits  of  bauxite  in  Ireland,  the 
south  of  FrancOj,  and  in  Germany ;  and  the  chemical  manufacturers  of  this  country 
were  obliged  to  import  all  their  ore  for  the  manufacture  of  alumina,  which,  added 
to  their  more  expensive  labor  cost>s,  made  their  selling  price  such  that  it  was  much 
cheaper  for  us  to  purchase  alumina  abroad.  In  fact,  there  was  no  concern  in  the 
United  States  then  able  to  supply  us  with  the  amount  of  alumina  which  we  required 
in  the  years  1888  and  1889  and  the  early  part  of  1^0;  and  before  the  provisions  of 
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the  tariff  act  of  October  1, 1890,  Amerioaa  aluminium  manufacturers  were  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  having  to  pay  a  duty  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  the 
ore  which  tne^  used,  while  the  metal  which  they  produced  was  upon  the  free  list. 
Tlus  manifest  ii^ustice  was  removed  by  the  tariff  act  of  October  1,  1890. 

The  imports  of  bauxite  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  1889  were  28,94^,674 
pounds;  in  1890,  27,503,730  pounds;  in  1891,  due  to  the  very  large  replacementvof  the 
foreiin^  bauxite  by  the  bauxite  fram  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  tha^mpor- 
tation  dropped  to  17,936,504  pounds,  and  in  1892  there  was  a  further  decrease  to  only 
12,804,253  pounds.  / 

.  WiUi  the  industries  of  the  production  of  alumina  and  aluminium  pr^ected,  this 
leplaoement  of  the  foreign  bauxites  will  increase  very  rapidly,  as  wilLuso  the  pro- 
duction of  bauxite  £rom  these  Southern  States,  due  to  the  enlarged  demand  for  alum- 
inium, y^ 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  duty  of^  cents  per  pound 
on  aluminium  is  only  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of*  20  o^^t  most  25  per  cent 
on  the  selling 'price  of  the  metal-^-a  rate  which  we  claim,  due  to  the  increased  price 
of  labor  and  skill  paid  by  us,  is  only  ecftiivaleut  to  the  increased  cost  to  us  of  manu- 
facture of  aluminium  over  that  of  our  competitors  who  are  manufacturing  the  metal 
abroad. 

We  respectfully  ask  of  your  committee  that  they  incorporate  in  the  proposed  new 
legislation  regarding  the  tariff,  provisions  that  the  present  duty  of  15  cents  per 
pound  be  retained  upon  ingot  aluminum  and  alloys  of  which  aluminum  is  the  com- 
ponent part  of  chief  value.  AnA  i\ai  a  duty  of  £5  cento  per  pound  he  s^ubatituted  for  the 
pt-esent  ad  valoreift  duty  of  45  per  cent  (see  seotwn  fSlS,  Schedule  C)  upon  rolled,  forged, 
or  drawn  hare,  rode,  platee,  eheeie,  tctre,  pipe,  tiibing  or  caetinga  of  aluminum;  or  ofalloya 
of  which  aluminum  ia  the  component  part  of  chief  value.  And  that  on  manufactured 
articles  or  wares,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in  purt  of  alumi- 
num, and  whetner  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  the  present  duty  of  45  per 
centom  ad  valorem  be  retained. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company, 
Alfabd  K.  Hunt,  Preeident. 

Mr.  Hunt.  There  has  been  a  great  difference  in  the  price  from  188G 
up  to  1890.  In  1888  and  1889  the  production  was  10,000  pounds.  The 
development  has  been  rapid.  In  Germany  it  is  used  for  munitions  ot 
war  and  is  being  made  for  that  purpose.  In  many  places  it  is  used  for 
soldiers'  equipments.  The  metal  is  well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  being 
quite  light.  For  that  reason  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  importance  of  protecting  an  industry  which  is  likely  to 
furnish  war  materials  to  this  Government.  I  will  submit  specimens  of 
the  mineral  which  we  call  bauxite.  It  is  found  largely  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  which  have  furnished  some  20,000,000  pounds 
of  it.  This  shows  the  development  of  this  industry.  This  is  not  only 
used  for  aluminium  but  is  used  in  chemicals. 

Mr.  BRECKiNEiDaB.  What  are  your  principal  materials! 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  ore  is  an  aluminium  ore.  This  ore  is  dissolved  in 
various  materials.  This  sample  is  the  crude  product.  The  carbon 
used  is  the  carbon  anode.    It  takes  five  bags  to  a  pound  of  aluminium. 

Mr.  Bbbokinkidgb.  Is  that  the  only  item  upon  which  you  pay  duty! 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  ore  is  dutiable  at  16  and  there  is  a  duty  upon  the 
carbon  anode. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  imi)ort  your  aluminium  oref 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  have  imported  large  amounts  of  aluminium  ore,  but 
within  the  last  year  or  t^o  we  can  get  chemicals  to  produce  it  at  about 
the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Bbeckineidgb.  You  produce  it  from  bauxite! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Can  you  produce  it  from  clayf 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  could  be  produced  from  clay,  but  not  chemically  free. 

Mr.  BBECKiNBiDaB.  You  do  not  procure  aluminium  from  clayf 

Mr.  Hunt,  No,  sir.  That  is  a  fallacious  notion.  It  is  popular,  but 
Dot  true. 
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Mr.  Bbegeinbidge.  That  was  done  for  a  while  t 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  was  tried. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Can  yon  state  anything  as  to  the  way  the 
tariff  operates  for  yoiir  material  f 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  cost  of  labor  last  year  was  heavy,  about  40  per  cent. 
Triolite  comes  cheaper.  It  is  shipped  from  Greenland  to  Europe,  and 
we  procure  it  from  England. 

Mr.  BBEGKiNBEDaE.  Is  fluor  spar  on  the  free  listf 

Mr.  Hunt.  Triolite  and  fluor  spar  are  on  the  free  list.  These  arti- 
cles are  labor  cost. 

Mr.  BBEGKiNBiDaE.  Carbon-anode  is  used  in  the  process? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman:  What  are  the  commercial  uses  of  aluminium! 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  is  now  largely  used  in  replacing  high  grades  of  brass 
for  ornamental  work.    It  is  used  in  naval  architecture. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  it  easily  oxidized  f 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  oxidized  in  the  same. way  that  silver  is. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  does  it  withstaml  the  action  of  salt  water! 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  have  at  the  World's  Fair  a  piece  which  has  been  on 
the  side  of  a  wooden  vessel  along  with  copper,  and  we  And  that  copper 
corrodes  more  readily  than  aluminium. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Is  it  capable  of  being  tempered! 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  hope  so;  but  we  have  not  undertaken  that. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Its  tensile  strength  is  not  great! 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  is  another  one  of  the  popular  errors  regarding  the 
metal.  It  is  soft.  Its  tensile  strength  is  less  than  steel,  and  its  weight 
is  only  about  one-third  that  of  steel,  bulk  for  bulk.  Section  for  section 
it  is  weaker  than  steel. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  it  used  much  a*s  an  alloy! 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  is  used  some  as  an  alloy.    Its  use  is  growing. 

Mr.  TUBNEB,  For  what  purpose! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Its  greatest  purpose  is  in  quieting  metals  and  making 
them  solid.  It  is  also  used  in  this  new  nickeled  steel,  becouse  it  is  with- 
out porosity. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  one-tweUth  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  composed  of  aluminium! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir;  one-half  of  the  clays  and  silicates  in  the  ordi- 
nary clay  bank  is  aluminium. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  But  there  is  no  chemical  way  of  separating  the  alumin- 
ium from  the  other  matter! 

Mr.  Hunt.  No;  in  comparison  with  the  much  easier  way  of  getting 
it  from  the  Southern  States.  You  generally  select  pig  iron  from  which 
to  make  iron.    So  have  we.    We  use  bauxite  in  making  aluminium. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  is  the  cost  of  producing  aluminium  from  clay! 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  question  would  be  much  easier  answered  by  saying, 
of  course,  that  we  produce  aluminium  iron  more  easily  from  bauxite  than 
from  clay.    Aluminium  ore  costs  us  1^  cents  a  pound.    We  cal(*.ulate  to  ' 
develop  this  manuiacture  of  bauxite  ourselves;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  \ 
we  ask  that  this  duty  be  taken  off,  in  order  to  help  us  to  develop  this 
Southern  bauxite.    We  intend  to  develop  it  quite  largely.  • 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  would  like  to  have  the  duty  put  on  the  bauxite!   i 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir;  that  is  our  material. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  make  aluminium  ore  in  that 
way,  pound  for  pound ! 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  takes  two  pounds  of  this  aluminium  iron  to  make  a , 
pound  of  aluminium. 
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Mr.  Turner.  That  costs  5^  cents! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNER.  After  that,  it  is  just  as  ^asy  to  make  aluminium  of 
one  kind  as  the  other  f 

Mr.  Hunt.  In  pther  words,  alumiiiium  iron  is  aluminium  made  of 
clay  or  bauxite. 

Mr.  Turner.  So  that  the  cost  of  making  it  from  clay  is  simply  4 
cents  on  the  pound,  or  8  cents  on  the  pound  of  aluminium! 

Mr.  Hun:^.  I  would  hardly  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  costrf  6  cents  when  made  from  bauxite,  and  8  cents 
when  made  from  clay! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner,  After  it  reaches  that  point,  it  does  not  cost  anything 
more  to  make  it  into  aluminium  ! 

Mr.  '^riNT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner,  oo  that  making  aluminium  from  clay  usually  costs  only 
4  cents  more  than  making  it  from  bauxite! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  alu- 
minium ! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner,  what  is  it  mostly  used  for! 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  is  being  used  largely  in  obtaining  electrical  currents. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  long  has  your  factory  been  in  existence! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Since  1888. 

Mr.  Brtan.  Have  you  paid  any  dividends! 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  have  made  dividends,  but  we  have  reinvested  them. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  was  the  capital! 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  capital  has  been  the  same  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  increased  the  capital  stock! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  reinvestment  has  gone  to  increase  the  capital  stock! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  has  the  increase  in  the  actual  value  been  above 
what  it  was  in  1888! 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  first  plant  cost  $20,000.  We  have  now  nearly 
•300,000  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  have  the  profits  been! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Bryan.  On  how  much  capital! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Over  $200,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  commenced  with  $20,000  and  kept  it  up. 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  have  not  made  5  per  cent,  and  that  has  been  made 
during  the  last  year.  The  entire  amount  lias  been  made  within  the 
last  year,  because  it  took  time  to  develop  the  process  and  get  into 
shape,  and  also  to  get  the  costs  down  by  increasing  the  output. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  duty  you  seek  of  25  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  That  you  would  consider  sufficient! 

Mr.  Hunt.  No,  sir.  We  have  lost  money  by  selling  at  rates  which 
we  were  compelled  to  sell  at  in  order  to  reach  the  trade.  That  rate  is 
sufficient  to-day.  With  development  we  hope  to  meet  the  question. 
We  have  not  many  salaries. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  still  further 
decreasing  the  cost  of  production! 

Mr.  Hunt.  Undoubtedly,  but  that  decrease  will  be  due  to  an  in? 

XH ^28. 
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creased  output,  which  will  decrease  the  general  cost.  If  you  give  us 
this  tariff  for  a  reasonable  time  we  will  soon  be  in  the  position  of 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Bbyak.  There  is  some  question  as  to  his  position. 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  will  be  in  his  newspaper  position. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  this  tariff  is  continued 
you  will  be  as  rich  as  he  ist 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  mean  that  we  will  be  in  such  a 
strong  position  that  we  will  not  feel  the  necessity  of  a  tariff  for  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  been  asking,  because  this  is  a  new  industry, 
and  I  am  interested  in  its  progress.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  when  it  is  made  from  clay  and  bauxite  is  so  small, 
because  where  the  supply  of  clay  is  inexhaustible  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  promising. 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  went  down  to  this  Southern  district,  and  saw  the 
enormous  amount  of  bauxite,  millions  of  tons,  which  can  be  mined 
economicaUy  and  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Turner.  Ton  sell  aluminium  at  about  00  or  70  cents. 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  has  been  selling  at  about  70  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  able  to  produce  the  bauxite  t 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  found  in  mountain  regions? 

Mr.  Hunt.  It  is  found  in  great  folds  through  a  district  like  the  Ap- 
palachian range,  and  it  is  about  as  inexhaustible  as  is  the  supply  of 
iron  ore  in  Michigan  and  the  Lake  region.  It  lies  in  great  folds  in  large 
geological  districts,  running  70  or  80  miles  wide,  in  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia. 


METAIi  AND  GOIiD  liSAF. 

(Paragraphs  190  and  197.) 

Gentlemen:  We  hereby  present  you  with  detailed  description  and 
comparative  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  gold  leaf  in  the  United  States 
and  Germany. 

The  process  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States  is  generally  as  fol- 
lows: The  manufacturer  starts  out  with  absolutely  pure  gold,  which  is 
purchased  either  from  the  gold-refiner  or  of  the  United  States  assay 
office  in  the  form  of  bars.  This  gold  is  then  alloyed  to  the  standard 
color  commonly  called  extra-deep  gold,  the  alloy  consisting  of  12  grains 
of  copper  and  12  grains  of  silver  to  1  ounce  of  gold.  This  production 
is  cast  into  bars  and  passed  between  rolls  and  lengthened  until  they 
become  as  thin  as  an  ordinary  silk  ribbon.  This  ribbon  is  then  cut 
into  pieces  1  inch  long,  and  then  the  process  of  beating  begins.  We 
might  say  here  that  each  workman  receives  50  pennyweights  of  this 
ribbon,  for  which  he  is  responsible  until  the  whole  process  of  manufac- 
ture is  completed.  The  beater  places  each  piece  of  this  50  pennyweights 
(about  180  pieces)  between  leaves  of  manufactured  paper,  commonly 
called  "  cutch  (3J  inches  square),"  and  beaten  out  to  the  edges  of  the 
same.  These  leaves  of  gold  are  then  placed  one  upon  the  other  and  cut 
into  quarters,  this  forming  the  first  part  of  the  beating. 

The  second  consists  of  placing  these  pieces  between  skins,  commonly 
called  ^^shoda"  skins  (which  skms  are  manufuctured  from  the  entrails  of 
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an  ox  and  are  4  inches  square),  beaten  out  of  the  edges,  and  the  surplus 
gold  being  nibbed  off  so  as  to  make  each  piece  of  the  180  pieces  origi- 
nally cut  off  weigh  6  grains.  This  completes  the  second  stage  of  the 
process,  called  '^shoda'^  beating. 

The  third  and  last  stage  consists  of  beating  in  molds.  These 
molds  are  manufactured  from  the  entrails  of  the  ox,  and  are  the  same 
as  the  shoda  in  the  second  stage,  except  that  they  are  newer,  finer,  and 
more  delicate.  These  molds  are  5  inches  square,  and  hold  900  skins 
Each  workman  is  furnished  with  three  of  these  molds,  and  is  person- 
ally responsible  for  tbeir  care.  He  begins  this  last  process  by  clean- 
ing and  preparing  these  molds  by  rubbing  each  skin  with  a  hare's 
foot  and  a  preparation  of  talc,  baked  and  ground  to  a  white  powder; 
after  which  these  molds  are  put  into  a  heated  press  and  all  the  ex- 
cessive vapor  or  damp  drawn  from  them.  This  process  is  very  delicate, 
and  requires  judgment  and  adaptation,  and  if  improperly  done  is  apt 
to  spoil  all  the  previous  work. 

i^iter  pressing,  each  leaf  of  the  shoda  is  taken  separately,  cut  into 
quarters,  and  placed  between  the  skins  of  each  mold.  Each  mold  is 
then  covered  by  bands  of  parchment  and  beaten  to  the  edges.  This 
consists  of  beating  one  hour,  then  placing  the  mold  in  a  warm  press 
to  keep  the  skins  close  together^  then  cooling  in  a  cool  press,  and  so  on 
for  four  consecutive  hours.    This  completes  the  heating  process. 

These  three  molds  are  then  passed  to  the  girls,  who  take  each  leaf 
out  of  the  mold  separately,  and  cut  a  square  out  of  the  center  of  3| 
inches,  placing  the  same  into  a  book,  holding  25  leaves,  and  the  work 
is  completed.  And  on  completion  we  find  we  have  about  4  packages 
of  gold  leaf,  containing  in  all  2,000  leaves.  The  gold  in  each  package 
weighs  44  pennyweights.    Thus  we  have: 

4i  pennyweiffhts  of  gold  in  each  packai^e $4. 25 

Ono  man's  labor  on  one  package  of  gold  leaf 1. 55 

One  ontter,  at  2|  cents  per  book  (one  package) 50 

Melting,  roUing,  rent,  selling  expense ..40 

6.70 
Profit  on  one  pack 30 

7.00 

The  work  of  one  man  produces  eight  to  nine  packs  of  gold  leaf  per 
week. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  in  Germany  is  somewhat  different. 
Oold-beating  is  worked  in  blocks  or  teams,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
men  to  several  children,  who  are  put  to  it  at  a  very  early  age,  and  who 
average  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  per  day.  The  cheapness  of  their 
labor  must  be  acknowledged  when  we  find  it  a  fact  that  one  pack  of 
German  gold  leaf  can  be  placed  in  this  country,  duty  and  all  expense 
of  transportation  paid,  at  from  $6.80  to  $7. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  Bbice, 
:26JS  West  Thirty-ninth  streetj  New  York  City. 


81B:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  firms 
who  manufac^re  bronze  powder  in  this  country  only  place  on  the 
market  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  bronze  powders  consumed.  These 
firms  never  would  have  started  to  manufacture  bronze  powders  if  the 
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tariff  at  the  time  they  commenced  busiuess  (twenty-five  years  ago)  had 
not  been  protection  enough  for  them. 

The  yearly  consumption  of  bronze  powders  by  wall-paper  factories 
alone  is  about  1,300,000  pounds,  and  on  this  is  paid  a  duty  of  12  cents 
per  pound,  or  $156,000.  Not  one  pound  of  the  bronze  powders  used  by 
the  wall-paper  factories  is  of  domestic  manufacture.  There  appears  to 
be  no  just  reason  why  consumers  should  be  compelled  to  pay  au  ex- 
tremely high  rate  of  duty  on  an  article  which  is  mauulactured  on  such 
a  small  scale  in  this  country. 

Bronze  powder  is  really  a  raw  material;  in  itself  it  is  not  an  article 
which  can  be  consumed,  except  for  finisliing  and  making  thousands  of 
articles  marketable ;  it  is  used  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry  to 
give  articles  a  good  and  salable  appearance. 

We  herewith  submit  a  letter  of  Messrs.  William  Campbell  &  Co. 
(wall-paper  manufacturers);  this  firm  alone  requires  more  bronze 
powders  than  the  entire  production  of  the  two  domestic  manufacturers 
combined.  The  large  quantity  of  bronze  powders  which  the  wall-paper 
manufacturers  are  compelled  to  use  at  an  advance  of  35  per  cent 
over  a  former  tariff  (which  was  15  per  cent — now  it  is  12  cents  i>er 
pound  or  50  per  cent)  forces  them  to  advance  the  prices  of  their 
products  which  are  used  for  decorating  the  homes  of  the  working 
classes,  and  these  are  the  people  who  must  pay  the  advance. 

We  respectfully  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  bronze  iK)wder8 ;  as 
stated  above,  the  former  duty  was  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  made 
the  duty  on  the  cheapest  grade  3.6  cents  per  pound. 

Other  wall-paper  manufacturers  will  send  their  protests  against  this 
unjustly  high  tariff  direct  to  you. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  BiESSNEB,  and  others* 


•  William  Campbell  &  Co., 

New  York^  September  13^  1893. 

SiE :  We  beg  to  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  the  exorbitant  tariff  which  bronze  powders  and  brocades 
are  now  subject  to  under  the  McKinley  bill.  There  have  never  been  any 
bronze  powders  or  brocades  manufactured  in  this  country,  except  by  a 
small  institution,  which  simply  ground  up  the  refuse  of  imported  goods, 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  there  ever  being,  even  should  the  tariff  be 
advanced  another  12  cents  per  pound,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not 
the  metal  nor  anything  else  connected  with  its  manufacture.  Germany 
has  been,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  the  only  place  where  these 
articles  can  be  produced,  and  they  are  now  supplying  the  whole  world 
with  the  product. 

Fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorum  (which  was  the  rate  of  tariff  charged  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill)  in  our  judgment  is  ample  to  provide 
for  our  revenue,  and  we  therefore  beg  your  honorable  body  to  place  the 
tariff  back  to  where  it  was  before  the  passage  of  that  most  infamous 
McKinley  bill.  The  damage  already  done  by  the  passage  of  same  will 
take  many  years  to  repair,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  revised  at  an  early 
date. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  Campbell  &  Co. 
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DUTCH  MBTAIi. 

(PAragntpli  190.) 

I^EW  YoEir,  September  5, 1893. 

SiS:  I  beg  to  draw  yonr  attention  to  an  article  on  which  the  duty 
lias  been  raised  t/O  a  most  enormous  extent,  and  this,  I  believe,  more 
by  a  mistake  than  intentionally.  I  refer  to  the  article  leaf  metal,  or 
I>atch  metal,  as  it  is  to  be  found  among  the  enumerated  articles  in  the 
tariff. 

This  "Dutch  metal"  was  never  manufactured  here,  but  always  im- 
X)orted.  The  rate  of  duty  varied  in  the  different  tariffs.  In  the  tariff 
bill  of  1846  it  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  then  15  per  cent,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  before  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  existence  it  was  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  last  bill  made  the  duty  specific.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  fix  it  at  10  cents  per  pack  of  1,000  leaves,  but  was  finally 
passed  at  8  cents  per  pack  of  1,000  leaves. 

This  "Dutch  metal"  comes  in  two  different  forma — either  in  boxes  of 
10,000  leaves,  and  is  then  called  "schlag  metal,"  or  in  the  old  form  of 
packs  of  2,520  leaves. 

Now  take,  for  illustrating  the  monstrosity  of  the  present  tariff,  an  in- 
voice of,  say,  10  boxes  schlag  metal  and  50  packs  Dutch  metal;  under 
the  old  tariff  the  duties  would  have  been  as  follows: 

Marks. 

10  boxes  scblag  metal,  10,000  leaves^  at  36  marks 360.00 

50  packs  Dutch  metal,  at  6.50  marks 325.00 

Total 685.00 

At  23.80  cts $163.00 

Old  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 16.30^ 

Under  the  present  tariff  it  will  be  that — 

10  boxes  Scblas  metal,  10,000  leaves,  equal  to  100,000  leaves,  new  duty,  at  8 
cents  per  1,000  leaves ^ . .    $80.00 

60  packs  Dutch  metal,  2,520  leaves,  equal  to  126,000  leaves,  at  8  cents  per 
1,000  leaves 100.00 

Present  duty 180.00 

Difference  between  the  old  and  new  duty  $164,  or  eleven  times  as 
much  as  formerly. 

As  I  stated  before  I  believe  there  has  been  a  mistake  made.  In  the 
explanatory  tariff  bill  of  1890,  marked  H.  E.  9416,  you  will  find  oh 
page  44,  for  paragraph  184,  a  note  below,  saying:  <^This  is  a  change 
&om  ad  valorem  to  specific  rates  and  is  intended  to  be  an  equivalent." 

Equivalent,  indeed  I  Arise  in  duty  of  1,100  per  cent  I  I  wrote  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  to  our  Senator,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Evarts. 
He  saw  the  mistake,  but  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything. 

Evidently  Mr.  McKinley  intended  to  fix  the  duty  at  8  cents  per 
lOyOOO  leaves  (10,000).  Then  it  would  have  been  about  an  equivalent 
with  the  old  rate  of  duty. 

The  article  is  not  manufactured  here.    Under  the  exorbitant  new 
duties  it  has  been  tried,  but  with  very  poor  success.    It  is  used  largely 
on  cheap  picture  frames,  etc.,  and  therefore  increases  the  prices  for 
these  articles  unnecessarily  to  the  poorer  classes. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

L  BiCKITEB. 
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GOIiD  liBAP. 

(Pftn^nph  107.) 

Friday,  Septemler  15^  1893. 

To  ihe  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj  Bouse  of  Itepresentafives: 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  your  indulgence  in  the  consideration  of  the  present  specifio 
dntiea  upon  gold,  silver,  and  metal  leaf. 

It  has  been  onr  experience  for  more  than  forty  years  that  we  can  not  compete 
against  foreign  manufacture  without  the  assistance  of  a  tariff. 

Through  want  and  privation  we  were  driven  to  appeal  to  Congress  to  relieve  the 
deplorable  condition  of  our  trade  through  foreign  competition,  and  after  many  ear- 
nest appeals,  and  the  most  convincing  proof  and  statistics,  we  succeeded  in  being  par- 
tially relieved.  The  relief  was  a  blessing  to  thousands  in  our  trade,  for  whi^  we 
have  been  ever  grateful. 

Previous  to  last  increase  of  tariff  the  union  rate  of  wages  was  $11  per  week,  and 
after  the  increase  the  union  rate  was,  and  is  now,  $13.50  per  week.  We  received  80 
per  cent  of  the  increase  for  our  labor. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  thiit  the  enormons  amoant 
of  one  million  leaves  of  gold  can  be  shipped  in  an  ordinary  packlug  case  for  a  nomi- 
nal sum  to  any  of  our  porta,  which  would  represent  four  years  and  six  months'  labor 
of  a  good,  quick,  and  clever  workman. 

The  gold-beater,  although  a  skilled  mechanic,  has  never  been  able  to  live  better 
than  the  poorest  of  American  workmen,  as  the  industry  comes  directly  in  competi- 
tion with  European  labor,  and  the  first  to  suffer  the  depression  of  business  and  the 
last  to  receive  tne  benefits  of  prosperous  trade. 

In  Germany  a  skilled  workman  earns  22  marks  (or  $5.28)  per  week  of  seventy -two 
hours,  lor  which  he  is  tasked  to  produce  7,000  leaves,  whicn  makes  tlio  cost  of  one 
pack  (of  500  leaves,  less  the  amount  of  gold)  less  than  49  cents.  The  cost  of  one 
pack  of  gold  leaf  in  this  country  (500  leaves,  less  the  amount  of  gold),  is  $3.05 ;  al- 
lowing only  $13.50  for  the  skilled  labor  of  sixty  hours  a  week  and  a  man  and  a  girl 
produces  less  than  4,000  leaves  per  week. 

Home  competition  has  so  reduced  the  prices  of  gold,  silver,  and  metal  leaf  that  it 
is  now  sold  upon  the  market  at  a  lower  rate  than  was  ever  known  in  its  mauafa«- 
ture,  and  the  laborer  receives  the  entire  advantage  of  the  tariff.  The  present  tariff 
has  encouraged  home  manufacture  and  several  manufactories  have  been  established. 
*  The  competition  in  the  manufacturing  of  metal  leaf  is  equal  if  not  greater.  The 
cost  of  production  abroad  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  our  home  manufacture  assures 
us  that  if  any  alterations  made  in  the  tariff  of  gold,  silver,  and  metal  leaf,  there  will 
be  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labor,  and  it  will  also  be  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  and  our  industry  will  become  extinct. 

German  manufacturers  offer  now  gold  leaf,  delivered  in  this  country,  duty,  freight,, 
and  all  expenses  paid,  at  cost  of  manufacture.  The  duty  is  $2  per  pack  of  500  leaves, 
which  sells  at  $7,  and  in  which  the  male  employ^  has  $1.55,  the  female  60  cents, 
which  is  union  wages,  and  40  cents  for  tools,  rent,  expenses,  etc.,  making  the  oost 
$6.70,  as  shown  below : 

Gold $4.25 

Meh 1.55 

Girls 50 

Expenses,  tools,  etc 40 

Total 6.70 

Now,  if  the  duty  was  removed  the  same  firms  could,  of  course,  offer  gold  leaf  at 
$4.65  per  pack,  which  would  leave  nothing  for  the  workman.  The  Germans  alloy 
their  gold  more  heavily,  and  the  gold  in  their  packages  is  probably  worth  about 
$3.87.  Any  reduction  of  a  part  of  this  duty  would  operate  on  our  wages  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree.  When  the  duty  was  $1.50  per  pack — which  it  was  several  years — 
the  same  thing  existed,  and  the  extra  50  cents  put  on  was  met  by  the  Germans  by 
redacing  their  wages  to  that  extent.  That  this  statement  is  positively  true  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  in  England  the  trade  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  as 
their  markets  are  opem  to  and  fully  supplied  by  Fuerth  and  Nureniburg.  In  Lon- 
don, with  4,000,000  people,  no  factory  has  over  10  to  12  employes,  w^hile  in  Now  York, 
with  2,000,000,  there  are  several  with  50  to  75,  and  many  with  from  25  to  50.  In 
Philadelphia,  with  1,200,000,  there  is  one  with  over  200  and  several  with  15  to  50. 
In  Boston,  with  400,000,  there  are  several  with  25  to  50  employes.  Baltimore  has 
several,  and  Chicago  four  with  25  to  50.  The  contrast  with  London,  with  her 
4,000,000  people,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  this  du^y  being  maintained. 
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Wages  are  Tery  low  compared  with  other  skilled  labor.  Men  getting  $2  to 
$2.50  per  day,  and  females  70  cents  to  $1,  and  our  work  being  interfered  with  by 
tfTO  dull  periods  in  each  year,  ire  do  not  average  oyer  thre^-qnarter  time  in  prosper- 
ous times.  At  present  we  are  getting  less  than  half  time.  As  onr  wages  have 
alw^ays  been  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  imported  article  out,  there  has  been  very 
little  brought  in,  and  so  the  question  of  saving  expense  to  the  Government  in  col- 
lecting any  duty  on  this  article  does  not  enter  into  the  question.  The  onl^  effect 
of  m  reduction  of  duly  would  be  to  lower  the  wa^^  of  those  employed  in  this  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  trust  or  monopoly  possible  owing  to  the  great  number  of  small 
est-ablishmeats,  and  competition  is  free  and  severe,  thus  keeping  the  profit  to  our 
employers  at  a  minimum. 

'Arusting  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  duty,  we 
remain,  rery  respiwtfnlly,  committee  representing 

JOURNSTMEK  GOLDBKATEBS  OF  THB  UNITBD  STATES. 

Mr.  Bbice.  I  bave  copies  of  the  Boyal  Commission  showing  the 
amonnt  of  leaf  in  the  various  countries  in  Germany  which  I  would  like 
to  submit.  I  was  in  hopes  that  one  of  our  employers  would  be  present 
to  show  you  that  the  majority  of  the  employers  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  employes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  This  work  is  all  done  by  handt 

Mr.  Bbigb.  In  this  country  it  is  all  done  by  hand.  There  is  a  second 
process  in  the  metal  leaf  which  is  done  by  machinery. 
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(Paragrmpk  IM.) 
SIAlBimrT  OF  MB.  J.  B.  MaXtOOllEBY,  07  WnTDSOB  lOCXB,  COHIT. 

Satubday,  September  16, 1893. 
Mr.  Chaibmak.  I  will  read  from  the  law  of  1890^  paragraph  196 : 

BnUions  and  metal  threads  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  not  speciaUy  provided 
for  in  this  act^  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  is  bullion  and  what'  is  metal 
thread,  which  I  place  before  you  and  leave  as  a  part  of  my  argument 
merely  to  define  the  article.  In  the  free  list,  paragraph  737,  is  tinsel 
wire,  lame,  which  is  the  French  name,  and  lahn,  which  is  the  German 
for  the  same  thing,  a  sample  of  which  I  also  leave  to  show  the  article. 

I  represent  a  corporation  whose  capital  of  $350,000  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  warps  and  yarns,  novelty  yarns,  bullions,  and 
metal  threads.  It  is  only  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  last  two  articles 
above  referred  to  which  I  desire  the  attention  of  the  committee  for  a 
few  moments.  The  needs  of  the  other  branches  of  my  business  have 
been  more  ably  presented  to  you  by  others  than  I  could  do  them  myself. 

Eeferring  to  Schedule  0  of  Tariff  Act  of  1890,  paragraph  196, "  Bul- 
lions and  metal  thread  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem.'' 

That  the  committee  may  more  perfectly  understand  what  the  articles 
are  referred  to  by  this  paragraph,  I  submit  herewith  samples  of  bullion 
and  metal  thread.  These  articles  are  made  with  a  core  or  base  thread 
of  cotton  or  silk,  and  twisted  or  wound  about  this  core  or  base  thread 
is  a  tinsel  wire-so  twisted  or  wound  as  to  produce  striking  and  novel 
effects.  These  yarns  or  threads  are  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  cur- 
tains, upholstery  goods,  dress  and  bonnet  trimmings,  theatrical  goods, 
and  in  other  lines  to  produce  the  peculiar  effect  desired. 

Prior  to  1890  these  goods  were  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  but 
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after  the  passage  of  the  tariflf  aet  of  that  year  we  cominenced  the 
manufacture  of  them,  and  although  the  30  per  cent  duty  placed  upon 
the  foreign  goods  did  not  allow  us  a  sufficient  measure  of  protection 
our  proximity  to  the  market  enabled  us  to  compete  in  all  except  the 
cheaper  and  more  staple  goods. 

In  the  staple  goods  that  can  be  ordered  in  large  quantities  from 
abroad  we  can  not  compete  with  them,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
those  goods  imported,  but  in  some  fancy  articles  the  close  proximity 
to  the  markets  helps  us  because  they  want  their  goods  quickly. 

Our  request  to  you,  gentlemen,  is  that  you  allow  the  present  rate  of 
duty  to  stand.  Paragraph  737  in  the  free  list  exempts  from  duty  our 
raw  material,  the  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn  (of  which  sample  is  here- 
with submitted),  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bullions  and  metal  threads. 
We  desire  that  no  change  be  made  in  allowing  this  article  to  remain 
upon  the  free  list.  Should  any  lowering  in  the  protective  feature  of 
the  existing  law  towards  these  goods  be  permitted  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  this  branch  of  our  business  at  a  great  loss  of  capital 
invested  in  machinery  and  a  large  curtailment  in  the  employment  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  firms  are  engaged  in  this  manufacture f 

Mr.  Montgomery.  At  the  present  time.  I  think  there  is  another 
besides  ourselves. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  not  prior  to  18901 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  capital  is  invested! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  can  hanlly  answer  that  question.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned  our  business  has  an  investment  of  $350,000,  but  it  is 
made  up  in  the  manufacture  of  other  things  besides  this. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  to  provide  special  machinery  for  this! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir;  we  probably  have  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $40,000  or  $50,000  in  this  particular  line,  but  it  is  used  for  other  pur- 
poses also. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  have  prices  been  since  1890! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  In  181)0,  when  we  commenced,  it  was  about  $3.50 
a  kilo,  and  we  are  now  selling  it  for  $1.25;  but  the  whole  of  that  is  not 
because  of  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Payne.  Part  is  on  account  of  the  material! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes;  in  these  rather  seasonable  goods,  when 
there  is  a  demand  and  they  can  not  get  enough,  they  are  willing  to  pay 
any  price  to  get  the  goods,  and  in  siich  a  season  we  get  a  large  profit 
for  it,  but  at  times,  when  the  style  does  not  call  for  a  large  production 
of  it,  a  large  use  of  it,  the  prices  are  very  low. 

Mr.  Payne.  Prices  generally  have  been  low  since  1890! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  that  a  new  industry! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  old  is  it! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Since  1890,  new  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  there  any  tariff  on  thosegoods  now! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  There  is  no  tariff  upon  the  metal;  these  goods 
are  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  this  tinsel  wire. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  import  the  tinsel  wire! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  make  it  into 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Tlieseothergot)ds— bullion,  metal  threads. 

Mr.  Bryan.  There  is  no  tariff  on  the  tinsel  wire! 
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Mr.  Montgomery.  Fo,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  duty  is  on  tlie  other! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  want  that  retained  f 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  you  say  the  price  has  gone  down  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But,  as  you  say,  not  necessarily  on  account  of  the 
McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  decline. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Because  there  was  less  use  of  it  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  style  has  not  required  tinsel  wires.  In  fact,  in  regard  to 
ladies'  dress  trimmings,  hat  trimmings,  etc.,  at  different  times  you  will 
see  wings  and  feathers  and  furs  made,  and  these  tinsel  effects  for  the 
last  two  years  have  not  been  in  demand. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  demand  varies  according  to  fashion! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Can  you  continue  to  manufacture  at  these  prices! 

Mr.  MoNT(K>MERY.  Ycs,  Sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  making  in 
the  last  three  years! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Any  material  reduction! 

Mr.  MoNT(K>MERY.  Except  in  the  ingenuity  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  has  been  the  reduction  in  cost 5  what  proportion! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  When  we  first  commenced  we  were  the  only  ones 
manufacturing  in  this  country.  We  invented  all  our  own  machinery, 
and  the  cost  was  certainly  15  to  20  per  cent  more  than  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  the  price  is  now  about  one-half  of  what  it  was! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Less  than  one-half.  When  I  stated  '*in  1890," 
I  stated  a  year  which  was  particularly  high  priced  for  the  goods. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  make  a  fair  profit  now! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Fair;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan-.  You  must  have  had  a  pretty  good  profit  before! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir;  at  times  there  is  a  good  profit.  We 
have  to  take,  in  manufacturing  these  articles,  an  average — one  year  with 
another.  Some  years  we  will  be  out  of  pocket,  as  we  are  this  year  a 
good  deal. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  high  price  was  when  there  was  no  tariff  on  it! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  In  1889— prior  to  1890 — there  was  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  on  both  the  finished  goods  and  the  metals. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  no  protective  tariff! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  act  of  1890  gave  you  raw  material,  but  increased 
the  tariff  on  the  product! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Twenty-five  and  30  on  the  finished  product  and 
gave  us  raw  material  free. 

Mr.  Payne.  Before  that  there  was  no  discrimination  and  prices  were 
high! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  no  check  upon  the  foreign- 
ers previous  to  that  time  in  their  prices. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  none  manufactured  here! 

Mr.  Montgk>mbry.  No^  sir  3  and  they  made  their  prices  to  suit  them- 
selves. 
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Mr.  Payne.  If  corapetition  were  broken  would  prices  go  to  the  old 
standard  f 

Mr.  MoNTGOMBBT.  That  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  put  prices 
up  where  they  could  get  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  Suppose  you  were  the  only  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  would  get  all  we  could. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  if  there  was  competition  you  would  notf 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  would  limit  us. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  you  would  run  nearly  thirty  years  without 
competition,  as  a  previous  witness  did! 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  should  hope  so j  but  we  have  competition^ 
we  are  not  the  sole  manufacturers. 


liliAD  ORES. 

I 
(Parmfrmph  199.) 

STAXEMEHT  OP  MB.  L  E.  HOLDEir,  OF  CLEVXLAVI),  OHIO. 
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Wednesday,  September  ^,  1893. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  come  before  you  to  present  for 
your  consideration  the  subject  of  lead  ores,  but  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  lead  ores  produced  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  wish  to  be 
mindful  constantly  that  your  duties  compel' you  to  consider  all  subjects 
from  a  national  standpoint.  While  you  are  doing  this  you  must  of 
necessity  consider  every  productive  industry  of  the  land. 

In  raising  the  great  revenue  that  is  essential  in  carrying. on  the 
expensive  administration  of  the  Government  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  you  so  adjust  the  tax  that  it  will  bear  as  near  equally  as 
possible  on  the  people.  It  is  clearly  within  your  power  to  so  adjust 
the  tax  as  to  make  it  strictly  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  protection,  no 
matter  under  what  subterfuge  of  language  the  idea  may  be  bidden.  It 
may  be  called  incidental  protection  or  any  other  name.  If  there  is  a 
tariff  for  revenue  cm  any  product  produced  in  this  country  in  competi- 
tion with  the  same  kind  of  product  produced  in  any  other  country 
which  is  brought  to  this  market  for  sale,  such  tariff  is  protective.  If 
it  is  a  20  per  cent  tariff  it  is  on  such  articles  a  20  per  cent  protection. 
The  scope  of  your  wisdom,  which  is  but  another  name  for  judgment  and 
discretion,  will  lie  in  the  golden  mean  between  a  tariff  which  prohibits 
importation  and  extreme  free  trade,  both  of  which  bring  no  revenue 
and  are  alike  in  their  effects  so  far  as  producing  revenue  is  concerned. 

So  long  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  gather  its  revenue 
largely  from  a  tariff  tax  it  will  require  the  soundest  discretion  to  con- 
sider each  and  every  industry,  and  so  adjust  the  tax  that  it  will  be 
borne  willingly  by  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  it  encourages  our 
national  industries. 

The  location  of  mines  is  remote  from  the  great  business  cent-ers.  The* 
price  of  living,  the  cost  of  carrying  on  business,  and  the  expense  in 
transi>ortation  of  products  to  p1a<ies  where  they  are  consumed,  and  the 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  that  are  used  in  producing  ores  are  neces- 
sarily very  great. 

It  must  be  considered,  also,  that  all  mining  property  when  worked  is 
constantly  being  depleted  and  its  value  diminished. 

The  mines  of  the  mountains  are  extensive  patrons  of  the  manu£a>c- 
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tnrers  of  steel,  iron,  lumber,  powder,  clotliing,  tools,  and  machinery,  all 
of  which  are  produced  in  the  great  business  centers  of  the  country. 
When  the  mines  are  idle,  of  course  they  cease  to  be  patrons  of  other 
great  industries.  Hence,  it  is  wise  that  they  be  not  discrimiuated 
against  in  the  adjustment  of  taxes.  They  should  not  be  made  to  pay 
high  prices  because  of  tariff  on  that  which  they  consume  and  receive 
no  benefit  by  the  tariff  on  that  which  they  produce.  I  claim  that  where 
labor  is  the  larger  element  in  the  cost  of  production  it  has  the  same 
right  to  consideration  and  protection  in  the  ore  as  it  does  in  the  ax  or 
engine.  The  dangers  in  ipining  ore  are  far  greater  to  the  men  than  in 
the  mills,  where  the  finished  products  are  produced.  The  risks  of  life 
and  capital  are  f^r  greater. 

I  hold  that  labor  is  one  and  the  same  wherever  it  is  used,  and  should 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  have  the  same  consideration.  I  hold,  also, 
that  money  invested  in  mines  should  have  the  same  consideration,  so 
far  as  protection  from  the  Government  is  concerned,  whether  it  be  from 
police  or  tariff,  when  invested  in  a  mine  or  a  mill  on  a  mine,  as  in  a 
fiictory  or  shop,  where  finished  articles  are  produced. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  a  few  years  most  of  the  mines  that  are 
worked  become  exhausted,  and  the  mills  and  the  machinery  that  are 
used  in  hoisting  ores  or  in  concentrating  them,  or  in  smelting  and  pre- 
paring them  for  market,  become  valueless.  Mindful  of  these  facts,  it  is 
certainly  unjust  to  enact  laws  discriminatiug  against  the  product  of 
mines  and  in  favor  of  manufactured  articles. 

I  do  not  come  here  recommending  a  tariff  so  high  that  it  shoald  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  manner  be  instrumental  in  the  organization  of 
monopolies  or  trusts,  but  I  do  sincerely  believe  in  such  a  tariff,  so  long 
as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  collect  its  revenue  by  tariff' 
taxes,  as  will  enable  the  mines  of  the  country  to  be  run,  fair  wages  to 
be  paid,  and  just  compensation  for  the  uses  of  money  invested  to  be 
earned. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would  have  the  tariff  so  low  that 
in  case  prices  were  carried  much  beyond  a  fair  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  mines  that  foreign  products  of  the  same  kind  could  be  brought 
in,  and  thus  prevent  the  establishment  of  monopolies  i^nd  trusts  in  our 
own  country. 

A  foir  measure  for  such  a  tariff  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor 
paid  in  this  country  and  that  of  other  countries  with  which  the  miners 
of  this  country  have  to  compete,  and  the  difference  in  interest  on  money 
in  this,  country  and  in  those  countries  which  would  compete  with  us  in 
this  country. 

For  the  la>st  three  years  there  has  been  no  money  made  in  the  lead 
mines  of  the  great  Western  mining  districts.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
lead  ores  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  produce  a  small  per  cent  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  that  these  products  thus  associated  with  lead  have  in 
years  gone  by  enabled  the  lead  miners  to  produce  lead  and  ship  it  to 
our  Eastern  cities. 

The  low  price  of  silver,  in  fact  its  constantly  decreasing  value  since 
1875  and  1876,  has  been  a  great  setback  to  all  lead  mines  in  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  so  far  as  their  earning  capacity  is  concerned.  To-day  I 
believe  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  mines  are  closed  because  of  the 
low  price  of  silver. 

When  lead  reaches  6  cents  per  pound,  then  it  can  be  imported  from 
Europe.  It  can  not  be  produced  in  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  shipped 
to  New  York,  unless  it  is  associated  with  silver  and  gold,  for  5^  cents 
per  pound. 
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As  a  general  thing  it  requires  the  three  metals  combined  to  enable 
the  mines  there  to  be  worked,  and  a  tariff  has  been  and  is  now  absolutely 
essential  to  the  life  of  these  mines.  The  mines  are  almost  the  only 
sonrce  of  money  for  that  country.  The  miners  buy  the  products  of  the 
farmer,  and  thus  make  a  home  market  for  the  surplus  produced  by  the 
permanent  settlers  of  tbe  land.  Strike  down  mines  and  you  strike 
down  shops,  stores,  and  farms,  and  stop  the  settlement  of  the  valleys 
and  the  hillsides,  and  you  take  the  very  heart  out  of  the  intermoiintain 
country. 

The  mines  of  the  great  basin,  as  well  as  those  of  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri, are  brought  directly  into  competition  with  the  lead  mines  of 
Mexico.  The  laborers  of  our  mines,  who  receive  from  $2.50  to  $3  per 
day,  are  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  peon  laborers  of 
Mexico,  who  receive  from  40  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

With  a  free  importation  of  lead  ores  our  mines  must  close  or  our 
miners  must  work  for  substantially  Mexican  wages.  They  can  not  and 
will  not  do  it.  Hence,  in  case  free  lead  should  be  admitted,  this  great 
industry,  giving  work  directly  to  thousands  of  men  and  indirectly  vital- 
izing all  industry  and  trade  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean,  would  be 
paralyzed.  It  can  not— it  must  not — ^be  done.  Our  country  is  one ;  our 
industries  are  many;  but  they  are  all  American  and  should  all  be  treated 
with  equal  and  exact  justice.  The  policy  of  our  country  is  to  foster,  not 
to  destroy;  to  keep  the  wheels  going,  not  to  make  them  stand  still. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  your  discretion.  Yours  is  not  a  policy  of 
destruction,  bui  one  of  justice  between  producer  and  consumer.  As 
legislators,  to  us  who  are  both  producers  and  consumers  you  stand  as 
the  Government.  The  Executive  can  carry  out  only  what  you  enact. 
The  recommendations  of  this  committee  will  be  fraught  with  greater 
responsibility  than  that  of  any  committee  of  any  Congress  for  many 
years.  While  that  policy  remains  the  lead  miners  of  the  West  and 
Southwest  ask  and  insist  that  the  same  pro  rata  tariff  be  kept  on  im- 
X>orted  lead  in  every  shape,  name,  and  form  as  is  placed  on  steel,  iron, 
machinery,  tools,  and  implements  which  they  use  so  largely  in  mining. 

We  claim  that  silver-lead  ores,  and  all  lead  ores  which  have  to  be 

milled  or  dressed  in  order  to  fit  them  for  smelting,  are  not  raw  material 

in  any  fair  sense  of  the  term.    More  than  three-fourths  of  their  cost  is 

,  ^  in  labor,  and  that  labor  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  it  would 

/     bs^if  used  in  a  factory  or  a  mill  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

\    J<Oonsidered,  then,  as  a  means  of  revenue,  there  must  be  a  tariff  on 

I  lead  and  lead  ores,  or  no  revenue  can  be  collected  from  them  when  im- 

/  ;    ported;  not  a  tariff  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory,  for  then  it  ceases  to 

''/,  ^be  a  revenue  tariff./ 

It  is,  thereforSTTour  duty  from  a  national  standpoint  to  recommend 
the  golden  mean  between  the  extremes.  It  is  uncertainty  concerning 
the  tariff  policy  which  has  put  business  at  a  standstill.  WTiat  business 
men  want  is  a  definite  governmental  policy,  especially  when  the  great 
expense  of  carrying  on  the  Government  must  be  paid  by  the  business 
of  the  country. 

We  must  know  definitely  what  taxes  we  have  to  pay  and  reckon 
them  as  part  of  the  expense  in  our  business.  We  must  also  know  to 
what  extent  the  bars  of  importation  are  to  be  let  down;  for  the  for- 
eigner is  our  competitor  if  he  does  not  pay  our  taxes. 

We  do  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  know  that  a  tax  on  imports  is  a 
protection  to  our  industries  close  to  the  extent  of  the  tax.  We  believe 
it  is  good  policy  to  so  place  the  tariff  as  to  equalize  the  burdens  and 
the  benefits,  to  foster  home  production,  and  as  far  as  possible  prohibit 
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trusts.  The  lead  trust  of  New  Yorkhas  controlled  the  price  of  lead  ever 
since  its  organization;  so  that  the  price  of  pig  lead -has  averaged  about 
4  cents,  and  the  price  of  white  lead  in  New  York,  which  costs  compara- 
tively nothing  to  manufacture,  sells  for  6.58  cents  per  pound.  This  is 
the  product  of  the  lead  trust,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  price  which 
they  sell  at,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  tells  how  well  they  con- 
trol the  market: 

New  Tor k  prices  of  white  lead* 

[C«nta  per  ponnd.]  * 


Month. 


189L 


January.. 
Febraftry 
March — 

April 

May 

June 


0.34 
6.34 
0.34 
0.34 
6.34 
0.34 


1892. 


0.58 
tS.58 
0.58 
0.58 
0.58 
0.58 


Month. 


July 

AU  j(U8t  . . . 

September 
October . . . 
November. 
I>eoember 


1891. 


0.58 
0.58 
-0.58 
6.58 
6.58 
0.58 


1892. 


0.58 
0.58 
0.58 
0.58 
0.58 
0.58 


The  average  yearly  price  of  pig  lead  and  white  lead  have  been  as 
follows: 

[Ccutft  per  pound.] 


WMtelead 

Piglewl 

Difference 


1892. 


0.58 

4.05 

2.68 


The  tariff  on  lead  ore  and  lead  dross  is  1^  cents  per  pound;  on  pig 
lead  and  old  scraps,  2  cents  per  pound;  lead  in  sheets,  pipes,  shot, 
glaziers'  lead,  and  lead  wire,  2^  cents  per  pound;  white  lead,  dry,  or 
mixed  with  oil,  3  cents  per  pound;  red  lead,  litharge,  and  nitrate  of 
lead,  3  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  producing  pig  lead  is  ten  times 
more  and  requires  ten  times  more  labor  than  it  does  to  take  the  pig 
lead  and  put  it  into  white  lead,  pipe,  or  sheet  lead,  or  shot,  and  yet  the 
tariff  on  these  products  is  from  60  to  200  per  cent  greater  than  it  is  on 
lead  ores,  out  of  which  even  the  pig  lead  is  made.  If  it  be  your  plan, 
as  it  should  be  your  purpose,  to  equalize  the  tariff  tax,  then  manifestly  it 
would  be  unjust  to  reduce  the  tsuriff  on  lead  ores  and  pig  lead,  and  keep 
the  same  tariff  on  lead  products.  Manifestly  it  would  be  still  more 
unjust  to  admit  lead  ores  free  from  duty.  If  in  your  wisdom  you 
decide  to  recommend  a  reduction,  then  let  it  be  pro  rata  on  lead  in 
every  form,  and  certainly  not  at  a  greater  per  cent  than  you  make  on 
other  branches  of  the  metal  schedule.  I  trust  that  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  mining  industry  of  the  New  West  has  been  built  up  under 
the  laws  of  protection ;  their  investments  have  been  made  and  their 
business  adapted  to  and  based  upon  that  principle.  Certainly  whatever 
changes  are  made  by  way  of  reduction  in  the  tariff  should  be  made 
gradually  and  equitably. 

I  desire  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  carbonate  or 
free  working  ores,  which  formerly  were  found  on  the  surface  in  lead 
mines,  are  worked  out;  mining  grows  more  expensive  as  we  sink ;  nearly 
all  mines  now  are  obliged  to  run  long  and  expensive  tunnels,  or  put  in 
heavy  pumps  for  drainage.    The  ores  are  all  sulphides^  and  are  mixed 
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with  iron  and  zinc;  to  make  them  marketable,  they  most  be  crashed 
and  jigged,  so  as  to  wash  oat  the  waste  and  be  concentrated  and  then 
roasted.  All  this  work  is  chargeable  to  the  mines.  The  cost  per  ton 
of  crnde  ore  for  dressing  is  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton,  and  the  cost  of 
roasting  is  $2  to  $3  per  ton.  There  are  generally  3  tons  and  sometimes 
4  or  6  concentrated  into  one;  thns,  besides  mining  on  every  ton  of  ore 
fitted  for  smelting,  there  is  an  expense  besides  mining  of  $9  to  $12  per 
ton.  A  careful  calculation  brings  the  conclabion  that  labor  alone  is  80 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  ores  prepared  for  smelting.  It  is  proven  by  our 
experience  that  mining  grows  more  expensive  as  we  sink.  If  a  tariff 
was  ever  required  for  the  development  of  lead  mines  in  this  country,  it 
is  required  now.  If  it  was  necessary  to  establish,  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  our  mining  industry.  If  anything  like  former  prices  are  to 
be  maintained  in  this  country,  if  labor  and  the  prices  of  commodities 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  a  gold  standard  and  reduced  to  a  level  with 
European  prices,  then  it  is  essential  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  inci- 
dental protection  be  maintained  on  lead  ore  and  all  the  products  of 
lead.  It  is  certainly  the  low  price  of.  labor  in  Europe  and  Mexico 
that  enables  them  to  produce  lead  so  much  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
done  in  this  country.  It  would  not  be  a  wise  policy,  and  certainly  it 
would  not  be  just,  for  you  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  tariflT  and 
let  in  ores  from  other  countries  free,  whereby  our  own  mining  industry 
would  be  destroyed  and  the  Government  receive  no  revenue  from  sach 
importation. 


Total  prodnction  of  lead  In  the  United  States tons.. 

Total  nesilvorized  ore do. . . 

Total  Missouri  and  Galena do . . . 

Dcuil  vprized  product  to  total  product per  cent . . 

Average  price cents  per  pound . . 


1801. 


18B2. 


Ift0,241 

180, 975 

150. 478 

148,  (80 

29,763 

32,  81C> 

83 

82 

4.32i 

4.5 

I  have  careftilly  studied  the  cost  of  producing  silver  lead  ores  in 
Bingham  Canyon,  Utah.  The  facilities  for  mining  and  transportation 
are  the  beat  in  the  Territory.  The  ores  average  from  the  sale  of  lead 
64  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  from  silver  39  per  cent,  and  from  gold  7  per 
cent. 

The  most  of  the  mines  have  paid  no  dividends  and  have  made  no 
profit.  In  mining  10,394.43  tons  of  ore,  and  marketing  the  same  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  paying  $2.50  and  $3  per  day  for 
labor,  the  mine  paid  4.7  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  the  cost  of  producing  lead  and  delivering  it  in  Kew 
York,  without  estimating  the  value  of  silver  and  gold  associated  with 
it,  was  5  J  cents  per  pound.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  tariff  I  doubt  if 
a  single  lead  mine  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  I  might  say  in  the 
entire  Kocky  Mountain  region,  would  have  oeen  at  work.  Certainly 
not  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  the  rate  of  wages  which  they  did 
pay. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  describe  to  you  the  condition  of  the  miners 
and  the  mining  industry  of  the  far  West.  For  years  they  have  been 
at  work  hoping  and  expecting  that  legislation  would  be  enacted  by 
which  silver  would  take  its  place  in  the  money  of  our  country  side  by 
side  with  gold.  They  have  worked  and  hoped  almost  against  hope 
under  a  constantly  declining  market.  These  men  are  as  gcKKi  and  true 
as  any  in  this  land.    Many  of  them,  in  fkct  n^ost  of  them,  have  ^one 
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out  from  Eastern  homes.  In  many  instances  they  were  the  brightest 
and  the  most  enterprising  in  their  families.  They  have  sought  fortune 
in  the  mountains  under  trial,  deprivation,  and  danger.  Many  of  these 
men  are  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  are  familiar  with  the  best  of  our  . 
civilization.  Today  they  stand  by  their  cabins  on  the  mountain  side 
in  despair.  Some — nay,  many — have  taken  their  blanket  upon  their 
backs,  all  that  they  had  left  in  the  world,  and  tramped  down  the  moun- 
tain and  out  the  canyon  because  neither  work  nor  food  nor  hope  is  left 
for  them  there.  When  the  great  decline  in  silver  and  lead  took  place, 
scores  of  these  men  came  into  the  office  of  our  company,  and  as  they 
looked  back  upon  the' work  they  had  done,  the  claims  they  had  been 
obliged  to  forsake,  and  the  blasted  business  hopes  before  them,  these 
strong  men  and  true,  wept  like  boys. 

I  beg  of  you  gentlemen,  not  to  think  that  the  lead  ore  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  is  all  produced  by  great  and  rich  mining  companies.  The 
truth  is  very  &r  from  this.  Thousands  of  poor  men  go  out  into  the  moun- 
tains and  prospect.  If  they  are  fortunate  eno«gh  to  iind  a  lead  they 
Work  it,  get  out  a  few  tons  of  ore,  have  it  packed  on  mules,  or  drawn 
down  the  mountain  side  on  sleds  or  rawhides,  and  then  by  wagon 
either  to  the  railroad  or  to  the  famaces  in  the  valley.  Perhaps  one 
out  of  a  thousand  finds  what  may  be  developed  into  large  mines;  pros- 
pects are  many — ^miues  are  few.  But  these  prospectors  and  these  poor 
miners  produce  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  ores  that  go  to  make 
up  the  aggregate  production.  These  men,  shod  not  in  patent. leather, 
but  in  stout  cowhide  boots,  thickly  studded  with  iron  nails;  these  men, 
clad  not  in  royal  purple,  but  in  butternut  or  blue  jeans;  wearing  no 
sash  of  silk  about  their  loins,  but  on  their  shoulders  a  bundle  of  coarse 
bedding;  carrying  no  sword  with  jewded  hilt  and  scabbard,  but  in- 
stead a  shovel  and  pick;  wearing  no  crown  of  gold,  but  a  broad  and 
stout  sombrero;  these  men  march  not  with  a  retinue  of  body  servants 
or  military  escort,  but  solitary  and  alone  up  the  dark  canyon — dark  at 
mid-day,  because  of  the  mountain  heights  which  shut  out  the  light; 
these  men,  American  citizens,  are  the  silver  kings  to  whom  so  many 
sneers  and  jeers  have  been  graciously  thrown.  These  are  the  men 
who  have  been  adding  a  hundred  millions  of  wealth  per  year  to  the 
permanent  wealth  of  our  country.  It  is  the  industry  of  these  men  for 
which  I  speak  to  you.  It  is  the  mining  industry  of  the  whole  West, 
whether  represented  by  rich  or  poor,  you  have  to  consider.  It  is  an 
industry  which  in  peace  we  should  foster,  and  in  war  we  can  hardly  do 
without  it. 

I  understand  that  there  will  be  a  great  effort  made  to  induce  you  to 
let  in  free  lead  ores  by  parties  specially  interested  in  smelting  furnaces 
dose  to  the  Mexican  border.  They  will  teU  you  that  they  want  Mexi- 
can ores  as  fluxes.  The  facts  are  that  we  produce  every  kind  of  ore 
that  a  lead  furnace  requires,  and  they  are  produced  in  abundance. 
These  parties  want  the  Mexican  ores  because  they  can  make  more 
money  out  of  them  than  they  think  they  could  make  out  of  American 
ores.  The  furnace  men  of  the  country  are  few;  they  are  easily  organ- 
ized into  trusts.  In  &ct,  th^  are  now  so  combined  that  between  them 
and  the  lead  trust  of  Kew  York  the  min^s  stand  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea,  and  are  obliged  to  accept  for  lead  and  ore  just  such 
price  as  they  see  fit  to  pay  them.  If  free  lead  ores  were  admitted  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  consumers  of  lead  would  pay  any  less  for  what 
they  use.  This  was  not  the  case  during  the  years  that  under  the  ruling 
of  the  Treasury  the  lead  in  silver  lead  ores  was  admitted  free.  It  is 
well  known  that  we  can  not  produce  lead  in  this  country  cheap  enough 
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to  ship  it  abroad ;  the  nearest  mines  to  the  seaport  are  1,000  miles  away, 
and  most  of  them  are  2,000.  Five-sixths  of  all  the  lead  produced  has 
to  be  transported  from  1,500  to  2,500  miles  to  market.  This  fact  alone 
must  show  to  you  the  great  vulue  of  this  industry  to  the  carrying  trade. 

I  have  not  the  figures  before  me,  but  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  one-half  of  all  the  silver  and  25  per  cent  of  all  the  gold  produced 
each  year  in  this  country  is  produced  in  connection  with  and  directly 
from  the  lead  ores  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  know  from  years  of  expe- 
rience that  neither  the  lead  alone  nor  the  silver  and  gold  alone  will  pay 
for  the  extraction  of  these  ores  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
in  which  they  have  been  heretofore  mined.  It  is  understood  and  ex- 
pected that  under  your  advice  there  will  be  a  revision  of  the  tariffl  It 
is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  a  destruction  of  the  tariff.  I  earnestly 
solicit  your  most  careful  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  that  what- 
ever modification  you  recommend  that  it  apply  equally  to  lead  ores  and 
to  the  products  of  lead,  and  that  under  no  circumstance,  that  under 
no  name  or  form,  lead  tn  ores  or  otherwise  be  admitted  into  this  conn- 
try  free;  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  place  a  specific  duty  on  silver  lead 
ores,  iocluding  both  the  silver  and  the  lead,  than  to  admit  them  free, 
especially  in  these  times,  when  there  seems  to  be  so  much  fear  and  an- 
tipathy towards  silver. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  Where  are  your  mines  located? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  In  Bingham,  Utah. 
Jlr.  Tabsney.  There  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  any  duty  on 
wnat  are  known  as  dry  oresf 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  think  not.    You  mean  ores  bearing  silver  alsot 

Mr.  Tabsney.  That  is,  silver  and  gold  ores  not  bearing  lead.  There 
is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  any  duty  on  themt 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  The  silver-bearing  lead  ores  are  used  as  a  tool,  imple- 
ments in  the  smelting  of  dry  ores.    Is  not  that  essential  to  their  uset 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  There  are  two  methods  of  working  silver. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  But  the  general  method  is  to  use  what  are  called  flux- 
ing orest 

Mr.  Holden.  They  are  both  used,  one  perhaps  as  much  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  There  is,  and  always  has  been  here  for  many  years, 
a  tariff  of  1^  cents  a  pound  on  lead* oresf 

Mr.  Holden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Are  there  any  lead  ores  imported  into  this  country  t 

Mr.  Holden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Known  as  lead  orest 
'     Mr.  Holden.  There  is  quite  a  large  quantity  of  ore  that  is  brought 
from  Mexico  which  bears  lead. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  I  am  talking  about  what  is  known  in  mineral  par- 
lance or  commercial  parlance  as  lead  ore — galena  t 

Mr.  Holden.  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  imported. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Do  not  you  know  that  a  tax  of  $30  a  ton  upon  galena 
ore  is  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  that  the  reports  show  that  not  one 
ton  is  imported  into  this  country  t 

Mr.  Holden.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  during  last  year  there 
were  about  $750,000  duties  paid  on  lead  brought  in  in  ores  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Exactly.  Now,  you  know  that  that  result  also,  do 
you  not,  from  the  fact  lead  is  being  smeltered  in  Mexico  and  sent  to 
New  Jersey  smelterers  to  be  there  refined -and.  desilverized,  and  that, 
'^uty  is  paid  upon  that  leadt 
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Mr.  HOLDEN.  Kot  at  all. 

Mr.  Taesnby  Is  it  not  a  fact  tliat  the  reports  show  that  not  one 
single  ton  of  base  giilena  lead  ore  has  been  imported  into  this  country 
in  years. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  can  not  speak  positively! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  can  not  say  with  certainty  about  it. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Kow,  I  liud  from  the  rei)ort  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  that  there  were  in  1891  about  4,000  mines  producing  silver  in  the 
United  States  that  year;  that  is  about  correct! 

Mr.  HoLBEN.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  I  find  from  that  report  there  were  150  of  those  4,000 
mines  which  produced  these  lead-bearing  ores;  that  is  about  correct! 

Mr.  HoXDEN.  I  think  so;  that  is,  I  wish  to  state  this 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Wait  a  moment;  if  tliere  be  a  duty  upon  silver  ores, 
upon  aU  dry  ore,  3,950  of  which  mines  are  producing  these  dry  ores, 
what  protection  is  there  for  the  miners  engaged  in  that  industry? 

Mr.  HoLBEN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  the  mines  producing 

Mr.  Tabsney.  There  are  4,000  mines,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint,  in  this  country  here,  which  in  1891  pro- 
duced silver  ores,  50  of  which  only  were  producing  these  wet  ores, 
leaving  a  balance  of  the  4,000  mines  producing  dry  ores  upon  which 
there  has  been  no  duty  and  never  has  been! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  wish  to  state  here,  that  report  can  not  cover  all  the 
prospectors  and  small  mines  that  do  produce  a  large  percentage  of  the 
lead  ores. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  It  includes  everything  worthy  of  computation  in  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint's  judgment.  Now  there  were  50  of  them  in 
Colorado,  yon  have  just  stated,  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  lead 
of  any  section  in  the  c  ountry. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  did  not  state  that. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  That  is  true,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  am  not  certain  whether  Colorado  produces  more;  I 
think  Utah  produces  nearly  as  many  tons  of  lead,  but  not  as  much 
silver. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  I  find  from  the  census  statistics  that  in  1889  there 
were  49,078  miners  engaged  in  silver  mines  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  same  report  estimates  that  only  G,439  were  engaged  in  mines  pro- 
ducing lead- fluxing  ores.  If  these  statistics  are  correct  then  there 
are  but  6,000  or  could  be  under  any  condition  but  6,439  miners  receiv- 
ing any  protection  under  this  system  out  of  more  than  55,000  miners; 
that  would  be  correct! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  On  your  statement  you  make  from  these  figures,  I 
think  it  is. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  I  am  taking  the  official  figures.  There  aie  49,078 
miners  engaged  in  mining  and  all  of  them  engaged  in  unprotected 
mines  save  6,439.  That  is  the  report.  Now  what  proportion  of  the  de- 
mand for  these  wet-fluxing  ores  in  the  smelters  of  Colorado  do  the 
mines  of  Colorado  provide! 

Mr.  HoiiDEN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  do  not  know! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  I  find  from  the  statistics  of  the  census  report  that  in 
Lake  County,  Colo.,  four  mines  turned  out  (JS  per  cent  of  the  entire 
fluxing  ores  of  that  county;  that  in  Gunnison  County,  also  a  large 
silver  and  lead  county,  the  same  authority  shows  that  one  mine  pro- 
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duced  93  per  cont  of  the  total  production;  that  in  Tinsdale  County  one 
mine  produced  89  per  cent  of  totfil  production  of  that  county ;  that  in  San 
Juan  County  one  mine  produced  86  per  cent  of  the  total  product;  that 
in  Eagle  County  three  mines  turned  out  90  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duct; that  in  Custer  County  one  miue  produced  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  product.  I  find  from  another  official  report  that  the  Denver 
smelters,  the  two  Denver  smelters,  purchased  only  10,167  tons  of  lead 
in  Colorado  as  against  20,468  tons  in  Idaho  and  8,177  tons  in  Utah. 
Therefore  the  smelting  of  ores  in  Colorado  which  produces  the 
greatest  amount  of  lead  in  Colorado  was  compelled  to  import  from 
without  her  borders  of  these  imi)lements  which  she  absolutely  needed 
for  the  smelting  and  refining  of  silver  from  dry  ores.  Are  these  statis- 
tics correct? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  think  that  they  are  substantially  correct.  I  will 
state  the  reason  of  it.  Fuel  is  cheaper  in  Colorado  than  it  is  in  the 
extreme  West,  and  these  ores  can  be  more  readily  transported  to  the 
fuel  than  the  fuel  can  be  transported  to  the  ores. 

Mr.  Taksney.  But  if  there  is  an  abundance  of  these  leads-fluxing 
ores  in  Colorado  and  it  be  not  controlled  by  a  trust,  bearing  that  in 
mind — if  there  is  an  abundance  of  these  lead-fluxing  ores  in  Colorado 
to  reduce  all  the  ores  of  her  mines  and  she  has  got  the  cheaper  fuel 
also,  how  do  you  explain  she  would  pay  freight  transportation  from  the 
Cour  d'Alene  region  and  Utah  to  Denver  to  supply  herself  with  that 
material! 

Mr.  floLDEN.  It  is  simply  because  she  can  make  money  out  of  it,  and 
because  they  carry  a  large  percentage  of  siher.  These  ores  carry  a 
percentage  of  both  silver  and  gold. 

Mr.  Taesney.  This  is  a  matter  of  protection  to  American  labor? 

Mr.  Holden.  And  American  establishments. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  did  the  imposition  of  this  duty  of  1 J  cents  upon 
these  fluxing  ores  affect  American  labor  and  att'ect  the  American  inter- 
ests, when  it  was  imposed  in  1890? 

Mr.  Holden.  It  existed  previous  to  that, 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Holden.  Oh,  yes  ;  IJ  per  cent  existed 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  mean  on  these  silver  lead-bearing  ores — those  that 
are  used  for  fluxing  purposes  ;  how  did  it  affect  American  labor  and 
American  industries  f 

Mr.  Holden.  It  increased  the  production  of  lead  and  silver  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  regions.  It  stopped,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  im- 
portation from  Mexico,  which  ran  from  15,000  tons  up  to  20,000  and 
then  to  over  30,000  tons  of  lead  ])er  year,  and  that  amount  was 
produced  in  America,  instead  of  being  produced  in  Mexico,  and  the 
American  mines  and  miners  did  it,  and  not  the  Mexican  mines  and 
miners. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  will  read  you  a  paragraph  from  the  report  of  Ccmsul- 
General  Sutton,  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  published  in  May  of  this  year,  and 
when  1  have  read  it  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  correct.    He  says  : 

Owing  to  tariff  legiHlatioii  in  the  United  States  in  1889  and  1890,  which  shut  on* 
low-f^a3e  Mexirau  ores  lonnorly  exported  in  large  qnantities  for  n^dnctioii  in  the 
United  States,  a  large  smelting  industry  has  been  built  up  in  Mexico.  In  1889  the 
export  traffic  had  just  barely  begun,  and  had  imuieuse  poasibilities.  Our  smelters 
of  Kansas  City,  iu  Colorado,  and  other  places,  were  taking  lar^e  quantities  of  flux- 
ing ores  at  such  rates  as  made  their  mining  profitable  in  Mexico,  and  gave  a  large 
traffic  from  the  mineb  out  of  Mexico  an«!  through  a  portion  of  our  territory.  It  was 
a  traffic  sorely  needed  by  the  railways  recently  built  through  a  country  largely  un- 
developed.   This  oue  item  of  freight  might  easily  amount  to  i^2,000,000  per  aiiaaai* 
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Further  on  he  says: 


There  was,  however,  another  result.  American  capital  left  the  United  States  and 
came  to  Mexico  to  establish  in  this  country  bmelters  to  do  here  the  work  which  had 
previously  been  done  in  the  United  States.  Three  smelters  have  been  erected  at 
]||onterey,  one  at  San  Luis  Potosi — ^perhaps  the  largest  and  most  complete  of  its  kind 
in  the  world — besides  several  other  plants  in  diifereut  portions  of  Mexico.  The  cost 
of  these  plants  and  the  money  directly  invested  in  ores  and  in  handling  the  business 
may  be  safely  stated  iu  round  numbers  at  $10,000,000  in  United  States  coin.  Not 
only  has  our  country  lost  this  much  capital  by  investment  abroad  and  Mexico  gained 
thiU  much,  but  with  this  money  have  come  many  prominent  and  onterprisiug  citi- 
zens aud  a  large  number  of  employes.  They  have  built  up  Monterey,  San  Luis 
Potosi^  and  other  towns.  The  railways  in  Mexico  which  had  formerly  carried  low- 
grade  ores  to  the  United  States,  getting  a  long  haul,  are  now  obliged  to  haul  these 
ores  aliorter  distances  to  the  Mexican  smelters,  etc. 

Now,  has  not  that  been  exactly  the  result  of  the  imposition  of  this 
duty  upon  these  fluxing  ores  in  1891,  aud  it  shut  down  the  smelters  at 
Laredo,  Tex.,  just  completed  when  that  tax  was  imposed,  which  cost  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  prevented  it  from  ever  open- 
ing to  this  day;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  If  that  is  true  this  is  true,  that  during  the  three  years 
there  has  been  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  money  saved  in  the 
United  States 

Mr.  Tabsney.  I  will  get  at  that 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Wait  until  I  get  through.  I  want  to  talk  just  one 
minute.  There  has  been  more  than  $100,000,000  saved  in  the  United 
States  by  working  our  mines  and  smelters  and  sending  their  products 
to  market;  we  have  added  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  America  more 
than  $100,000,000,  as  against  the  $10,000,000  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  imposition  of  tliat  tax  only 
reduced  the  importation  of  those  ores  3,000  tons  that  year,  reducing  it 
from  21,000  to  18,000  tons,  and  that  the  only  effect  so  far  as  the  impor- 
tation was  concerned  was  to  impose  a  burden  of  $7  and  a  fraction  of 
added  cost  for  no  benefit  upon  the  American  smelterer? 

Mr.  Holden.  I  will  give  you  the  facts  of  the  importation  of  lead  and 
lead  i>roducts. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  I  have  them  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Let  him  give  them  in  his  answer  so  we  can  get  them. 

Mr.  Holden.  May  1  file  these  papers  with  the  stenogi-apher? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Holden.  I  wish  to  tile  the  statement  ot  the  importation  of  ores 
and  lead  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  enactment  or  t!ie  present  tariff 
tax,  also  the  importation  which  has  taken  place  since  then  in  order  to 
show  the  value  of  this  industry  to  the  United  States  in  comparison 
with  the  statement  which  the  gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  If  the  statement  that  I  have  made  that  the  importa- 
tion of  these  ores  has  only  fallen  off  3,(K)0  tons,  and  if  on  the  other 
hand  the  exportation  of  lead  from  Mexico  has  increased  from  $13,000 
worth  in  1889  to  $1,50«»,000  worth  in  1892  by  reason  of  the  transfer  of 
the  smelting  industry  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  the  lead  pro- 
ducers of  tbe  United  States  have  got  the  worst  of  it. 

Mr.  Holden.  They  have  not  got  the  worst  of  it. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  American  railroads  got  the  worst  of  it  by  having 
these  freights  taken  away. 

Mr  Holden.  No,  sir,  1  deny  it. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  American  labor  at  Kansas  City  and  Texas  and 
other  places  where  these  smelters  were  and  which  were  shut  down  by  this 
tax  got  the  worst  of  it,  did  they  nott    The  American  country  got  the 
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worst  of  it  by  the  tranftportation  of  $10,000,000  of  its  capital  out  of  the 
country  to  furnish  an  implement  for  industries  they  built  up  with  this 
cheap  labor  of  Mexico  and  the  output  of  Mexican  lead  has  been  in- 
creased to  the  extent  I  have  stated;  then  that  would  indicate  the  lead 
industry  of  this  country  got  the  worst  of  it.  • 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  It  does  not  indicate  it  at  all 

Mr.  Taesney.  Well,  then 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  The  facts  are,  the  carrying  trade  in  the  United  States 
has  been  increased  i'rom  157,000  tons  from  the  Eockv  Mountains  in 
1888  to  180,241  tons  in  1891. 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  Do  you  mean  that  would  not  have  occurred  notwitli- 
standing  this  tariff  t 

Mb.  Holden.  It  would  not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  1  thought  not. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  It  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  free  importation  of 
lead  ore  had  continued. 

Mr.  Tausney.  You  inteiTupted  me  when  I  asked  you  if  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  this  smelter  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  costing  over  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion dollars,  and  another  down  the  river  at  another  point  on  the  Bio 
Grande  which  had  been  constructed  and  which  was  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  smelting  of  tliese  ores  whs  not  compelled  t<i  be  abandoned, 
and  never  has  been  and  never  had  opened  on  account  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  tariff. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  do  not  know  it,  but  have  been  so  informed.  I  will 
state,  also,  during  the  years  of  the  ruling  of  the  Tieasury,  when  those 
ores  were  admitted  fiee,  that  a  large  percentage,  I  think  thr«^e-qnarters 
of  the  stacks  in  Utah,  in  Idaho,  and  in  Montana  were  closed,  and  I 
believe  that  more  stacks  have  been  set  at  work  in  the  United  States 
since  the  enactment  of  this  law  than  have  been  built  in  all  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Why  were  these  stai^-ks  in  Idaho  and  other  States  idle 
during  all  the  years  when  under  the  Treasury  regulations  these  ores 
were  admitted  free;  because  of  the  price  of  lead? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  For  two  reasons.  They  were  in  competition  with 
Mexican  labor  and  Mexican  ores. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  I  asked  you,  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  because  you  are  an  ex- 
pert, were  not  prices  of  lead  in  188G,  1887, 1888,  and  1889  higher  than 
they  have  been  since  1890? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  No,  sir;  I  may  not  give  that  accurately,  but  I  know 
that  prices  went  down  at  one  time  to  3J  cents. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  1889,  was  it  not,  that  a  firm  undertook  to  corner  lead 
on  the  market  and  they  failed,  and  the  sudden  throwing  on  the  market 
of  all  they  had  accumulated  crushed  prices  during  the  year  1889! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  T AR  SNE  Y.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  average  price  of  lead  in  1886, 
1887, 1888,  when  these  ores  were  imported  free,  was  higher  than  it  has 
been  since  the  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  was  imposed  in  1890! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  No,  sir;  in  1886  it  was  the  lowest  price.  In  1892 — the 
fore  part  of  1891  and  1892 — were  the  highest,  and  the  lowest  wei-e  in  the 
years  1885  and  1886. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  What  are  you  reading  from! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  am  reading  from  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Prepared  by  whom! 

Mr.  HoLDBN.  Caswell's  Report. 

Mr.  Tabsney,  The  official  rex)ort  of  the  census  does  not  show  it. 
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Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  believe  this  report  is  correct.  This  is  the  "Sew  York 
price  list. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  That  is  a  private  report. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  This  is  the  New  York  price  current  on  which  we  sell 
oar  lead. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Is  there  a  scarcity  of  these  lead  ores  in  the  Eocky 
Mountain  region  which  are  essential  implements  in  the  reduction  of 
dry  ores,  and  the  control  of  them  in  the  few  hands  affects  the  value  of 
the  product  of  the  miners  of  dry  oresT 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  statement. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Well,  a  smelterer  is  a  good  deal  like  a  gristmill,  he 
takes  and  reduces  it  at  a  fee. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  all  these  gristmills  are  put  into  one 
and  controlled  by  one  man  it  would  be  what  we  call  a  trust. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  And  a  scarcity  of  these  fluxing  ores  measures  and 
regulates  to  a  great  degree  the  price  of  the  dry  ores  which  are  them- 
selves brought  to  the  smelter. 

Mr.  Holden.  If  the  trust  fixes  the  price,  it  does  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  trust  in  New  York,  say  white  lead 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Let  us  see.  If  I  was  a  smelting  man  in  Colorado  and 
had  control  of  the  fluxing  ores  which  were  necessary  in  the  reduction  of 
dry  ores  and  I  was  purchasing  your  dry  ore,  I  could  fix  whatever  price 
I  pleased  upon  that  dry  ore  because  I  had  the  only  implement  which 
would  reduce  it! 

Mr.  Holden.  That  would  be  about  as  impossible  to  put  all  the 
wheat-growers  in  this  country  into  a  trust  as  to  get  the  miners  who 
produce  lead  into  a  trust  together. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fluxing  ores  of  Colorado 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  smelters! 

Jklr.  Holden.  I  think  not 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  think  not! 

Mr.  Holden.  I  think  not  because 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  are  not  in  the  inside  where  you  could  know,  I 
suppose. 

Mr.  Holden.  I  think  I  know. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  are  near  to  themt 

Mr.  Holden.  I  am  not  near  to  them. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  are  a  smelting  mant 

Mr.  Holden.  No,  sir;  I  am  not,  but  I  have  been  a  smelter, 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  were  four  or  five  years  ago! 

Mr.  Holden.  I  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  but  not  within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  There  was  no  trust  on  this  then? 

Mr.  Holden.  No,  sir.  I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I  said  before,  that 
these  miners  are  all  over  immense  distrcts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  you  could  not  combine  tbem  into  a  trust.  Above  nearly  every 
other  interest  they  shouhl  be  looked  after  instead  of  the  interests  of 
the  furnace  men,  who  can  combine  and  who  do  combine  together. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  How  are  we  looking  after  these  98  per  cent  of  miners, 
whose  industry  is  not  protected  at  all,  engaged  in  this  dry-ore  produc- 
tion t 

Mr.  Holden.  I  would  look  after  them  and  not  let  Mexican  ores  come 
into  competition  with  them. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Would  not  you  suggest,  in  order  to  put  that  plain 
enough,  that  the  lead  producers  of  silver  ore  have  a  high  duty  put  upon 
it  so  as  to  protect  the  miner  of  silver  ores  t 
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Mr.  Holder.  It  is  very  mncli  of  a  question  whether  one  is  entitled 
to  it  and  that  the  other  is  not. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  It  coald  not  be  very  much  of  a  question  if  you  want 
to  put  them  on  an  equality.  If  we  are  to  put  all  miners — and,  under- 
stand, the  miners  themselves  understand  generally  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  equality  among  them — ^how  do  you  justify  permitting  an  inii>or- 
tation  of  silver  ore  or  gold  ore  in  competition  with  the  American  miner 
of  silver  and  gold  ore  without  any  duty  t 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  I  do  not  undertake  to  overturn  the  established  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  x>ermitting  the  free  importation  of 
gold-  and  silver. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  These  tariff  systems  are  not  established  policies. 
They  always  have  been  in  a  formative  state,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Holden.  Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  Taesney.  Kow,  they  are  "reformative,"  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kew  York  suggests. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  silver-bearing  lead  ores  came  in  freely  prior  to  1890  f 

Mr.  HoLBEN.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  interpretation  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  by  a  proviso  in  the  law  of  1890  they  bore  a  duty  of 
a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Holden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  it  is  just  to  have  a  fair 
protection  on  the  difference  in  labor  and  interest  in  this  country  and 
other  countries  t 

Mr.  Holden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Therefore,  you  advocate  a  retention  of  that  duty? 

Mr.  Holden.  I  advocate  the  retention  of  such  a  duty  as  is  propor- 
tional to  all  other  lines  of  duty;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  a  change  or 
a  redaction  it  should  be  pro  rata  and  not  destructive  of  the  duty  on 
lead  ores. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  want  such  a  duty  as  will  make  up  for  the  difference 
paid  for  labor  in  this  country  and  competing  countries,  and  for  interest 
and  these  other  expenses  which  are  higher  here  than  in  other  countries 
all  along  the  linet 

Mr.  Holden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  while  that  is  incidental,  still  it  was  designed  to 
protect  all  the  industries  all  aloug  the  line  in  the  construction  of  a 
tariff! 

Mr.  Holden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  your  idea  of  it? 

Mr.  Holden.  My  idea  is,  if  there  is  a  tariff  at  all  on  the  thing  we 
produce  it  is  protective,  no  matter  what  you  call  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  want  a  tariff! 

Mr.  Holden.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  policy  and  there  should  be  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  have  a  tariff  to 
protect  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  country! 

Mr.  Holden.  I  so  stated, 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  not  you  the  publisher  of  a  Democratic  newspaper 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  called  the  Plaindealer! 

Mr.  Holden.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  I  supposed  you  indorsed  the  last  Democratic  plat- 
form, tariff* for  revenue  only! 

Mr.  Holden.  I  do  not  know  that  that  enters  into  my  examination 
on  lead  ores. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  course  if  you  have  any  delicacy  in  answering  that 
question  I  will  not  press  it. 
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Mr.  TAHSTnsY.  After  this  increase  of  the  tariff  of  1890  did  you 
increase  the  pay  roll  of  your  employes? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  After  the  increase  of  1890 — in  some  respects,  yes;  in 
some  respects,  no. 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  That  covers  all  the  period  between  the  imposition  of 
this  tax  and  tbe  pre^sentf 

Mr.  HoLDBN.  No;  during  the  last — durinpj  this  panic — the  mines 
were  closed  up,  and  thus  when  they  were  started  up  again  we  started 
on  a  lower  rate  of  wages,  optional  with  the  men. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  That  is  owing  t^  the  panic! 

Mr.  HOLBEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  say  you  are  the  editor  of  a  Democratic  newspa- 
per. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  we  were  commissioned  and  directed  by 
the  people  t^  reform  this  tariff,  commissioned  by  them  last  fall  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  revision  of  this  tariff,  and  E  would  like  to  have  your 
Democratic  advice  where  we  shall  commence  the  progress  of  reform. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  that  advice  here;  I  think 
you  are  abundantly  competent  to  consider  it.  The  time  of  my  paper 
which  I  presented 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  agreed  it  shcmld  be  outside  of  anything  you  arc 
Interested  in,  of  course. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  No;  lam  perfectly  willing  it  shonhl  be  on  the  line  of 
what  I  am  interested  in. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  of  any  industry  which  you 
have  ])ersonally  investigated  yourself  and  been  interested  in  so  as  to 
make  an  investigation  of  any  article  in  the  whole  list  should  be  re- 
vised; I  mean  where  you  have  made  a  personal  investigation? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  made  <]uite  a  number  of  them,  and  I 
can  say  right  here  in  regard  to  the  one  in  which  I  am  personally  inter- 
ested that  I  am  perfectly  willing  you  should  begin  with  what  I  am  in- 
terested in,  but  you  sliould  make  the  reduction  pro  rata  in  the  same 
ratio  you  do  on  all  other  industries. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  made  that  reduction  large  enough  it  would  de- 
crease the  price  of  wages,  would  it  notf 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  If  you  Tjollect 

Mr.  Payne.  Will  you  answer  my  question! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  If  you  will  collect  the  present  amount  of  revenue  which 
is  essential  to  carrying  on  the  expenses  of  the  Government  which  were 
instituted  by  a  former  administration  it  will  be  all  the  protection  I 
want  on  any  industry. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  a  capitalist  yourself,  but  if  you  made  a  large  enough 
reduction  it  reduces  the  price  of  wages? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  I  stated  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  desire  the  reduction  to  amount  to  such  that 
will  reduce  the  price  of  wages  even  in  your  industry! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  have  an  average  protection  at  the  current  market 
price  of  lead  of  about  37^  per  cent;  a  cent  and  a  half  duty  is  about 
that! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 
^  Mr.  Gear.  You  are  willing  to  have  that  average  protection  on  other 
industries  of  the  country! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Perhaps.    It  depends  upon  the  policy  to  bo  adopted. 

Mr.  Geab.  All  around  on  everything! 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  am  willing  to  have  that,  provided  it  is  the  established 
policy;  of  course  I  do  not  want  an  exception  made  to  lead  ores. 
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Mr.  Geab.  You  have  got  as  high  an  average  tariff  as  almost  any 
one. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  interest  of  the  Government  re- 
quires sach  a  policy  should  be  established  and  maintained  in  this  coun- 
try! 

Mr.  HoLDBN.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  a  tariff  policy  for  revenue  and  inci- 
dental protection. 

Mr.  Geae.  There  are,  according  to  the  reports,  55,000  or  56,000  men 
engaged  in  producing  lead  ores  in  this  country  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. Now,  you  stated  in  your  paper  that  a  reduction  of  this  tariff  would 
seriously  affect  their  wages  and  close' up  the  mines? 

Mr.  HoLDBN.  No ;  I  did  not  state  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would 
do  that;  I  stated  if  the  lead  ores  were  admitted  free  it  would. 

Mr.  Gear.  If  lead  ores  were  put  on  the  free  list  your  mines  would 
have  to  shut  upt 

Mr.  HoLDBN.  They  would. 

Mr.  Gear.  Where  would  your  50,000  men  got 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gear.  They  would  gradually  go  to  the  farms  and  compote  with 
the  farmers'  products? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  A  great  many  have  left  and  come  East. 

Mr.  Gear.  And  they  have  been  brought  in  by  the  railroads  free? 
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STATEHEHT  OF  KB.  HUGH  H.  CAMP,  OF  HEW  YOBX. 

Mr.  Chairman  akd  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  appear 
before  you  to-day  in  behalf  of  the  lead  producers  of  Missouri  and  its 
vicinity,  and  I  respectfully  ask  the  consideration  of  the  committee  to  the 
following  facts  touching  an  industry  built  up  in  the  United  States  by 
and  under  the  protective  system,  which  we  shall  show  has  been  the 
law  of  the  land  ever  since  the  industry  began. 

First.  The  chieftariffchanges,  briefly  stated,  have  been  as  follows:  By 
the  act  of  May  19, 1828,  a  duty  of  3  cents  i)er  pound  was  placed  on 
lead,  which  was  reduced  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  1842,  but  soon 
after  was  made  2  cents  per  pound.  In  1846  it  was  again  reduced  to 
20  per  cent;  again  in  1861  it  was  raised  to  1  cent  per  pound;  and  again 
in  1864  to  2  cents  per  pound,  where  it  has  remained  up  to  the  present 
time.  Until  1860,  the  production  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
but  little,  but  from  that  time  the  beneficent  protection  to  this  industry 
has  built  it  up  from  almost  nothing  to  a  point  that  enables  us  to  rely 
entirely  ui>on  our  own  resources  for  this  important  article  of  commerce. 
Our  importations  and  productions  for  each  decade  since  1860  are  as 
follows: 


1860-70. 
J870-'80. 
188i)-'»2. 

32  years 


Produced 
in  U.  S. 


Tont. 
184. 300 
424. 200 
1.270,000 


1,  828,  BOO 


Average 

Now  York 

price  per 

pound. 


Cents. 


5i»A 


Value  in 

market  av 

Xew  Tork. 


$16,721,800 
47,  680,  000 

154, 112,  om 


218,513,800 


Importa- 

tiouN  in 

gross. 


Valno  market 
at  >Iew 
Tork.    , 


Tons. 
222. 900 
141. 110 
32, 250 


396,200 


$26,760,000 

15. 000, 000 

2, 780, 000 


44, 540, 000 
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The  above  table  shows  conclusively  tliat  as  imports  fell  off  our  pro- 
dactlon  increased  and  lower  prices  followed,  and  that  we  have  built  up 
an  indnstiy  which  employs  not  far  from  10,000  to  15,000,  and  supports 
at  least  from  100,000  to  120,000  people  in  its  various  ramifications,  and 
meanwhile  we  have  reduced  the  price  fully  2  cents  per  pound,  or'33J 
I)er  cent;  namely  from  6  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

Assuming  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  lead  produced  was  the  out- 
come of  silver,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore  the 
silver  would  not  have  been  mined,  we  may  add  to  the  $218,000,000  at 
least  $30,000,000  as  the  outcome  of  the  article,  thus  making  $248,000^000 
as  an  additional  wealth  to  this  country  since  1860. 

It  must  be  especially  observed  that  lead  is  a  production  of  the  earth, 
an  article  worthless  until  labor  transforms  it  to  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  consequently  an  absolute  and  direct  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  differing  in  this  respect  from  many  industries  which  merely  turn 
eapital  over  and  can  be  reproduced  year  after  year. 

The  value  of  this  product  in  1892  (in  round  numbers  180,000  tons) 
was,  at  New  York.  $14,400,000,  and  of  this  quantity  the  Virgin  lead 
mines  of  Missouri  and  vicinity,  which  we  especially  represent,  pro- 
duced about  one-fifth,  the  Btate  of  Missouri  alone  since  1860  having 
produced  lead  to  the  value  of  $50,000,000. 

The  mines  operated  by  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company  and  the  Doe 
Run  Lead  Company  have  been  the  largest  producers  in  this  country, 
having  turned  out,  since  their  first  working  in  1866,  over  182,000  tons, 
to  the  value  of  $14,500,000,  having  capital  to  the  amount  of  $3,250,000, 
and  emplojring  about  1,200  people,  all  of  whom  get  a  comfortable  living, 
and  are  enabled  to  educate  their  children,  and  are  in  every  respect  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  population. 

We  now  desire  to  show  the  reasons  why  this  industry  can  not  com- 
I)ete  with  Europe  and  Mexico  entirely  unprotected.  The  average  labor 
paid  by  the  great  "Metternich  mines"  of  Germany,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  a  fair  criterion  of  foreign  labor,  does  not  exceed  50 
cents  per  day  for  all  grades  of  labor;  the  wages  of  Mexico  and  Spain 
are  about  the  same. 

It  must  be  considered  that  the  actual  value  of  lead  ore  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  is  comparatively  small,  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  that  labor  and  transportation  make  frilly  from  85  to  90  per 
cent  of  its  cost  laid  down  in  the  market  of  sale.  If  labor  in  this  country 
was  the  same  as  in  Europe,  or  even  25  per  cent  higher,  we  would  under* 
take  to  make  lead  as  cheap  as  any  other  country  in  the  world,  but  we 
can  not  compete  with  Europe  and  Mexico  when  we  pay  three  times  as 
much  for  labor  as  is  x>aid  in  those  countries. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  a  geographical  center  of  the  mining 
districts  of  the  United  States,  somewhere  in  the  Bockies,  to  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  consumption,  cost  close  to  $20  per  ton,  while  even 
from  the  Missouri  mines  to  New  York  it  averages  $8  per  ton.  On  the 
other  hand,  freight  from  Spain  and  Germany  averages,  by  steam,  not 
over  $3  i)er  ton  to  their  markets,  either  at  London,  or  New  York,  and  by 
sail  not  over  $1  per  ton.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the 
foreigner  has  a  clear  advantage  over  us  from  1^  to  2  cents  per  pound  in 
labor  and  freight. 

To  ascertain  just  where  the  foreigner,  with  these  advantages  of  labor 
and  freight,  touch  the  bed  rock  cost  of  lead,  we  cite  the  London  price, 
which,  from  1860  to  1870,  averaged  £20 10«.  per  ton,  or  4 J  cents  a  pound; 
for  1870  to  1880,  averaged  £20  79.  per  ton,  or  4-/^0  cents  a  pound;  froip 
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1880  to  1892,  averagecl  £13  4«.  per  ton,  or  3  cents  a  pound.    At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  £9  17«.  6<f.  per  ton,  or  2^  cents  a  pound. 

The  discoveries  in  Australia  of  mines  enormously  rich  in  silver  liave 
carried  the  London  price  down  as  low  as  £9  58.  per  ton,  the  lowest 
figure  on  record,  and  equivalent  to  2  cents  a  pound.  These  prices  are 
now  shutting  up  the  English  mines  to  a  great  extent,  and  ai-e  closing 
all  the  low  grade  mines  of  Spain.  If  at  these  prices  in  Europe,  with  the 
low  cost  of  labor  prevailing  there,  they  can  not  live,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  a  great  majority  of  the 
mines  in  the  United  States  to  sustain  themt«elves  if  lead  or  lead  ores 
should  be  made  free,  or  any  radical  change  in  the  tariff  be  made. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  bill  introduced  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Tarsney,  in  the  House  in  the  last  Congress,  permitting  these  ores  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  which  were  changed  in  the  McEiiiley 
bill,  to  come  in  free.  I  want  to  say  very  empliatically  and  without  any 
reservation  that  the  lead  producers,  rather  than  have  this  become  a  law, 
would  prefer  to  have  lead  and  lead  ores  free.  !Now,  that  is  a  startling 
proposition  to  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  we  make  it.  Free  lead  ores 
would  undoubtedly  stop  mining  ores  in  Missouri  and  in  many  States  in 
the  i  niou,  but  we  might  as  well  have  free  lead  ores  all  over  the  coun- 
try as  to  have  them  from  Mexico.  If  you  are  going  to  have  free  lead 
ores  in  Kansas  and  western  part  of  Missouri,  let  us  have  free  ores  from 
Spain  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  seacost.  We  either 
want  to  have  a  chance  of  making  some  money 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  Mr.  Tarsney's  bill  to  let  in  ores  from  Mexico  frecf 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes;  and  we  might  as  well  have  lead  and  lead  ores  free. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  are  from  Missouri! 

Mr.  Camp.  I  am  treasurer  of  this  Missouri  corporation,  but  I  am 
from  New  York,  and  I  say  that  with  the  importations  of  free  Mexican 
ores,  undoubtedly  within  a  year  and  a  half  there  will  be  ores  enough 
coming  here  to  supply  the  whole  United  States  with  lead.  Mexi(*o  is 
very  rich  in  lead  and  silver  ores,  and  if  they  had  the  advantage  of  im- 
portation of  free  ores  in  Kansas  and  the  western  part  of  Missouri,  it 
would  work  the  whole  lead  industry  a  great  deal  of  injury. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
lead  mines  of  Missouri  if  Mr.  Tarsney's  bill  became  a  law  I 

Mr.  Camp.  It  would  have  the  effect  to  ruin  tliem. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  many  men  are  emijloyed  in  the  lead  mines  of 
Missouri? 

Mr.  Camp.  Actually  employed  in  the  lead  mines  t 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Directly  and  incidentally. 

Mr.  Camp.  Probably  not  less  than  1(),'(K)0  people,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, certainly  8,000,  and  supporting  a  large  population,  taking  the 
coal  we  use,  and  the  wood  we  use,  and  machinery,  and  everything  of 
the  kind.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  labor  which  we  employ  directly 
and  indirectly  undoubtedly  amounts  to  8,000  or  10,00  people. 

We  desire  to  particularly  protest  against  the  treatment  of  lead  ore 
as  a  raw  material,  and  we  ask  whether  an  article  worth  only  about  J  of 
a  cent  per  pound,  600  to  1,000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
which  by  labor  has  been  advanced  to  3J  and  4^  cents  a  pound,  can 
possibly  be  called  a  raw  material.  Ores  ready  for  shipment  can  not 
come  under  that  category;  they  must  be  reached  by  costly  shafts, 
blasted  with  expensive  explosives,  broken  up  and  handled  by  hand  in 
the  cars,  hoisted  by  power  to  the  surface,  loaded  again  by  cars  and  trans- 
ported to  the  depots  for  shipment.  All  this  time  they  have  advanced 
many  steps  toward  a  flnished  product,  and  have  increased  in  value  from 
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I  of  a  cent  per  pound  in  the  groand  to  3^  to  4  cents  per  ponnd  laid 
down  in  the  market. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  its  bearing  on  the  United 
States  production,  the  importation  of  free  ore  is  practically  identical 
with  the  importation  of  free  pig  lead.  By  rulings  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  there  was  imi)orted  from  Mexico  during  the  last  few  years, 
prior  to  1891,  not  far  from  100,000  tons  of  lead  in  the  shape  of  'silver 
ore  free  of  duty;  the  McKinley  bill  changed  this  and  they  now  pay 
dnty  on  the  amount  of  lead  contained,  as  per  assay,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  over  $1,175,000  duty  was  collected  in  1891  and  1892;  permit 
OS  to  say  that  this  ought  not  to  be  changed.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  lar^e  additional  revenue,  so  much  needed,  should  not  be  gathered 
from  this  source.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  importation  of  free  silver 
ores  would  give  employment  to  a  few  refineries  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rio  Grand  Kiver,  but  it  is  manifest  to  the  most  casual  observer  that 
the  importation  of  free  ore  or  free  lead  will  rob  the  country  of  one- 
half  at  least  of  the  wealth  thus  dug  from  the  earth,  and  would  instead 
send  out  of  the  country  millions  of  dollars  to  enrich  foreign  mine 
owners  and  throw  out  of  emploj'ment  thousands  of  our  own  miners. 
We,  therefore,  respectfully  appeal  to  your  committee  to  leave  the  pres- 
ent duty  on  pig  lead  and  ores  as  a  necessary  factor  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  this  industry  to  apply  the  same  to  all  leads  in  silver  ore  as 
well- 

We  desire  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  lead  is  one  of  the  few  articles  which  every  country  for  its  own 
protection  must  produce  and  be  ready  to  produce.  It  is  a  contraband 
of  war  and  one  of  its  chief  sinews.  The  German  Government  appreci- 
ati'8  this  so  fully  that  it  controls  some  of  its  largest  lead  mines,  and  it 
would  be  a  sorry  spectacle  for  this  country  to  be  called  upon  to  defend 
itself  against  inviision,  and  by  a  shortsighted  policy  to  have  crippled 
itself  so  completely  as  to  be  unable  to  produce  within  its  borders  so 
important  an  article  of  amunition.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
lead  mines  and  their  development  are  the  growth  of  years,  and  can  by 
no  possibility  be  quickly  put  into  operation.  This  argument  alone 
should  make  lead  a  class  by  itself,  and  an  article  which  should  be  es- 
pecially fostered.  This  production  should  be  the  first  to  be  protected 
and  the  last  to  be  handicapped,  since  it  rises  above  the  ordinary  influ- 
ence of  trade  into  one  of  the  defenses  of  the  nation's  necessities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  my  observation  as  a 
merchant  and  a  manufacturer  for  over  40  years  has  taught  me  that  no 
one  thing  so  disturbs  the  business  of  the  country  as  the  agitation 
consequent  upon  a  change  of  tariff  laws,  and  1  have  often  said  that  I 
would  rather  live  20  years  under  a  bad  tariff  than  have  two  changes 
in  the  same  time,  even  if  they  were  good  ones.  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  the  terrible  ordeal  this  country  has  been  through  during  the  past 
three  months  was  brought  about  quite  as  much  by  the  fear  of  changes 
in  the  tariff  as  by  the  silver  agitation,  and  tliat  if  the  Senate  would  at 
onoe  pass  the  Wilson  bill,  and  the  country  be  assured  that  the  McKin- 
ley bill,  which,  if  not  perfect,  is  to  my  mind  as  good  a  tariff  law  as  we 
have  ever  had  upon  our  statute  book,  would  be  allowed  to  stand,  that 
the  clouds  that  now  rest  uxh)u  us  and  the  fears  of  the  business  men  of 
the  country  would  pass  away,  and  that  the  coming  years  would  be 
among  the  most  prosperous  the  country  has  ever  known. 

One  word  more  and  I  am  done.  If  the  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  a 
new  tariff  bill  must  be  ma^e,  then  let  there  be  no  delay,  let  us  know  at 
the  CNudiest  possible  moment  our  fate,  so  that  we  may  enter  the  new 
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year  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  is  in  store  for  us.    This  much  I  ask 
in  behalf  of  every  business  man  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  reside  in  New  York! 

Mr.  Oamp.  I  do. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Your  interests  are  in  Missouri  t 

Mr.  Camp.  Some  are. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  are  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  St.  Joe 
mines  f 

Mr.  Gamp.  I  am  quite  a  large  owner. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  many  men  own  that  minet 

Mr.  Camp.  We  have  about  250  stockholders;  we  have  about  300 
in  the  two  mines  I  represent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Your  principal  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
tarifif  duties  upon  these  ores  is  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the 
mine  workers! 

Mr.  Camp.  It  is,  and,  of  course,  also  to  sustain  an  industry  in  which 
we  have  93,250,000,  and  which  we  put  in  in  expectation  and  beUef  that 
protection  would  be  the  basis  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  In  the  census  statistics  I  find  that  the  production  of 
the  lead  mines  of  Missouri — ^those  mines  producing  simply  lead  and 
not  anything,  led  production  purely — ^for  the  year  1889  was  69,000,000 
and  some  odd  pounds.    That  was  the  lead  product  of  Missouri! 

Mr,  Camp.  How  many  tons  would  that  be! 

Mr.  Gear.  Thirty-four  thousand  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  find  for  the  entire  production  of  that  lead  in  Mis- 
souri there  was  x)aid  in  wages  $401,440.77. 

Mr.  Camp.  Permit  me  to  state  here  that  that  amount  had  better  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  is  a  matter  between  you  and  the  census  bureau. 

Mr.  Camp.  (Continuing).  Because  we  pay  almost  as  much  as  that 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  find  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Government  that 
amount  was  the  wages  to  the  operatives  in  the  lead-mining  industry. 
There  were  paid  contractors  $8,525.55;  supplies,  etc.,  $244,78:^.84;  rent 
and  taxes,  $142,153.55,  making  a  total  of  $796,893.21.  Kow,  in  these 
figures  it  would  appear  the  wages  were  a  small  percentage  of  the  min- 
ing cost  of  producing  lead  in  Missouri.  I  find  also  from  this  same  re- 
port the  value  of  the  lead  output  from  these  mines  was  $1,571,161.04, 
or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  total  outlay  for  wages,  amount  paid  con- 
tractors, supplies,  rents,  taxes,  etc.,  that  of  all  this  only  amounted  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product,  and  I  find  from  this  same  report 
that  you  protected  your  miners  by  paying  miners  $1.13  a  day;  that 
you  protected  laborers  by  paying  them  $1.12  a  day,  and  I  find  from 
this  report  in  the  Washington  County  Mines  adjoining  yours  that  $1 
per  day  is  the  general  rate  and  as  low  as  70  cents  a  day  is  paid  for 
what  is  called  common  labor  and  not  skilled  miners.  They  need  some 
protection,  do  they  not! 

Mr.  Camp.  Are  you  through  with  your  statistics  f  All  I  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  that  is  this,  that  of  the  men  in  the  two  mines  in  which  I 
am  interested  there  is  not  a  man  who  gets  less  than  $1.12^  per  day; 
that  is,  on  the  common  labor.  We  pay  up  to  $4  a  day  for  many  of  oar 
men 

Mr.  Burrows.  Your  foreman  gets  the  highest  price,  I  presume! 

Mr.  Camp.  The  foremen  get  $1,600  a  year,  our  captains.  I  wa8 
going  to  say  the  expenses  of  our  mines,  the  two  mines  1  am  interested 
iUy  is  not  far  from  $16,000  a  week.    I  mean  by  that,  our  labor  and  our 
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machiiiery  which  we  have  to  keep  up  in  condition  and  with  all  of  its 
varioas  ramifications.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  this  is  paid 
directly  for  labor,  but  in  our  mines  we  have  to  pay  freight  on  wood 
and  all  the  articles  necessary  tor  the  mines,  and  we  have  an  absolute 
expense  of  our  two  mines  of  not  far  from  $16,000  a  week,  or  $800,000 
a  year.    What  these  statistics  may  show  I  do  not  know. 

Mr;  Taesnby.  These  statistics  show  this.  It  shows,  in  regard  to 
the  lead  industry  of  Missouri,  that  there  are  21  foremen,  at  $2.19  a  day; 
there  are  206  mechanics,  at  $1.63  a  day;  there  are  306  laborers,  at 
$1.27  a  day;  there  are  8  boys,  at  72  cents,  and  there  are  22  foremen, 
411  miners,  and  244  laborers  working  underground  at  wages  I  never 
heard  stated.  Let  me  go  to  another  branch.  Are  you  familiar  with 
and  watch  your  men's  interests  out  there! 

Mr.  Camp.  I  am. 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  political  nomenclature  out 
there,  what  is  known  as  the  ^^Pluck-me"  system! 

Mr.  Camp.  No;  I  do  not  think  1  am. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Are  you  aware  it  was  made  a  political  issue  in  that 
State,  and  that  the  legislative  authority  of  the  State  was  invoked  to 
prevent  you  miners  of  lead  in  Missouri  from  establishing  at  your  mines 
storeB  at  which  you  compelled  your  miners  to  purchase  all  their  sup- 
plies at  such  prices  as  you  put  upon  them,  and  exhausted  all  of  their 
wages  in  absolute  necessities  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
that  the  power  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri  was  invoked  by  criminal 
statutes  to  prevent  you  doing  that  in  the  year  1891 — let  me  be  specific! 

Mr.  Camp.  Are  you  through  ! 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  Camp.  I  would  say  since  the  formation  of  our  mines  we  have  had 
a  .^tore  of  the  St.  Joe  lead  company  only ;  that  we  have  never  asked  a 
miner  to  buy  at  our  store;  that  we  sillow  other  stores  to  come  to  the 
place  and  comx)ete  with  us,  and  we  have  miners  that  never  bought  a 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  at  our  store  from  the  time  they  commenced 
until  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  labor  commissioner  of 
Missouri  did  not  report  to  the  legislature  of  Missouri  that  your  partic- 
ular mine  is  the  most  obnoxious  in  the  State! 

Mr.  Camp.  I  mean  to  say  we  have  a  letter  from  the  commissioner 
that  yon  spoke  of— -I  wish  1  had  it  here — which  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  in  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  our  men  and  the  liberality  with 
which  we  treat  our  men. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  How  did  you  come  to  expend  $244,782.84  for  supplies, 
when  you  only  spent  $400,000  for  labor! 

Mr.  Camp.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct, 
but  I  do  not  know.    Those  are  figures  I  have  not  seen. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Now,  you  have  said  that  the  bill  introduced  by  my-' 
Belf,  and  which  passed  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, to  place  these  fluxing  ores  upon  the  free  list  would  be  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  lead  interests  of  Missouri  than  to  put  all  kinds  of  lead  and 
lead  ore  upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Camp.  I  did  not  say  all;  I  said  equal. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Have  the  lead  miners,  other  than  yourselves,  in  Mis- 
souri reasonable  knowledge  of  their  business  industry;  are  they  intelli- 
gent enough  to  know  their. own  interests! 

Mr.  Camp.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr*  Tabsney.  Are  not  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
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of  the  leaA  property  of  western  Missouri  is  owned  in  my  own  city  of 
Kansas  City! 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  How  do  you  account  for  the  strange  and  anomoloas 
fact 

Mr.  Camp.  I  would  like  to  correct  myself.    You  asked  me  if  I  was 
aware  a  large  portion  of  the  Western  property  was  owned  in  your  | 
city. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  said  of  western  Missouri. 

Mr.  Camp.  Our  mines  are  in  southeastern  MissourL 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  during  all  the  time 
from  the  time  I  introduced  that  measure  until  it  was  put  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  no  one  of  my  constituents,  nor  a  person 
interested  in  lead  production  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  ever  made  a 
request  of  me  or  any  member  of  the  House  not  to  pass  itt 

Mr.  Camp.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  stating  in  the  first  place 
it  was  very  natural  the  people  of  western  Missouri  and  Kansas  would 
want  to  have  that,  because  by  that  they  can  make  dollars  where  they  , 
are  making  cents.  Why  I  would  not  want  a  better  trust  than  the 
Kansas  City  people  will  have  if  the  bill  which  you  introduced  can  be- 
come a  law. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  They  are  not  interested,  not  one  of  them,  in  the  im- 
portation! 

Mr.  Camp.  You  say  they  are  nott 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Not  one  of  xhem  are  interested  in  importing  any  ore. 

Mr.  Camp.  But  they  are  interested  in  tlie  Kansas  City  smelters, 
which  would  be  about  the  same  thing,  and  if  your  bill  passed  I  should' 
not  want 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  are  the  only  individual  that  I  have  yet  heard 
speaking  on  the  line  you  have  been  speaking,  and  I  will  ask  you  if  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  lead  and  zinc 
mining  districts  of  western  Missouri  to  the  national  Democratic  con- 
vention at  Chicago  last  year  in  the  name  of  the  operators  and  miners 
of  that  section  presented  to  the  cliairman  or  the  i)resideut  of  that  con- 
vention a  zinc  gavel,  and  in  his  speech — mind  you  they  produce  zinc 
and  lead  together  there,  and  the  effect  upon  one  is  an  elfect  upon  the 
other — he  presented  that  gavel  to  the  i)resi(ien  t  of  that  convention  in  the 
name  of  the  miners  of  Missoui  i  with  the  statement  that  they  wanted 
no  protection. 

Mr.  Camp.  Western  Missouri,  if  you  please.  Of  course,  western 
Missouri  wants  it.    Western  Missouri  produces  a  little  lead  with  zinc. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  It  produces  20,0(M),00()  ]>ounds. 

Mr.  Camp.  We  produce  60,000,000;  three  or  four  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Camp.  Oh,  very  well,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  if  I  was  a  west- 
ern Missouri  mine  owner  I  should  go  in  for  your  bill.  It  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  western  Missouri  miner — I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  It  would  transfer  the  whole  lead  interest  of  the 
United  States  right  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  can  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins  (to  Mr.  Camp).  You  are  not  responsible  for  thatt 

Mr.  Camp.  It  would  have  the  result  I  tell  you.  I,  as  a  lead  miner, 
would  just  as  soon  have  free  lead  as  to  have  yeur  bill  passed  through. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  do  not  desilverize  any  leadf 

Mr.  Camp.  No,  sir;  we  are  pure  lead  miners. 

Mr,  Tarsney.  You  do  not  use  a  single  pound  of  silver  lead  orest 
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Mr.  Camp.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  And  not  a  pound  of  galena  ore  is  imi)orted  into  the 
country  1 

Mr.  Gamp.  That  is  true,  sir,  and  whyf  Because  we  have  kept  the 
price  down  a  cent  a  pound  below  the  cost  of  importation. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Now,  you  were  for  several  years  in  the  condition  you 
would  be  in  if  that  bill  introduced  by  me  would  passf 

Mr.  Gamp.  I  would  say  the  importation  commenced  at  3,000  or  4,000 
and  the  next  year  it  was  10,000  and  the  next  year  it  was  20,000  and 
then  it  was  30,000.  That  is  the  way  it  was.  We  found  that  there  was 
such  a  large  amount  of  lead  being  imported  in  competition  that  we  put 
a  stop  to  it. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  during  that  period  when,  under  the 
Treasury  regulations,  lead  ores  were  coming  in  free  that  our  lead  was 
higher  than  it  has  been  since  1890  when  this  duty  was  put  upon  itf 
•  Mr.  Camp.  That  does  not  prove  anything.  It  proves  this  in  the 
first  place  the  production  of  Europe  has  largely  increased  and  prices 
have  ruled  very  low  there,  and  we  have  increased  the  production  and 
lead  has  ruled  low  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  said  something  about  the  Kansas  City  smelters. 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  Kansas  City  Gonsolidated  Smelter  and  the 
smelters  on  the  border  t 

Mr.  Gamp.  They  are  all  substantially  one. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Under  one  combination  t 

Mr.  Gamp.  Yea,  sir;  the  Kansas  City  Smelting  Works  is  a  gigantic 
concern.  If  this  bill  of  Mr.  Tarsney  was  passed  it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  trusts  in  the  country.  I  would  not  care  to  have  a  sugar  trust 
or  any  other  kind  of  trust  if  I  could  have  such  a  thing  as  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  there  was  a  trust,  instead  of  making  it  here  they 
would  seek  to  get  free  lead  from  the  cheaper  labor  of  Mexico  t 

Mr.  Gamp.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  was  in  the  business  I  would  give  $100,000 
to  have  that  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Does  this  Mr.  Myers  live  in  Kansas  Cityt 

Mr.  Gamp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  There  was  no  smelter  in  Mexico  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1890,  that  is  true.  I  take  it  for  granted  American  cax)ital 
ha8  been  driven  out  of  America  and  invested  in  Mexican  smelters,  and 
the  actual  output  of  lead  to-day  from  those  smelters  built  by  American 
capital  in  Mexico  in  competition  with  Missouri  interests  is  more  than 
40,(HM)  pounds. 

Mr.  Gamp.  You  have  the  statistics  and  I  have  not,  but  all  I  have  to 
say  is,  it  is  a  grand  thing  for  Kansas  smelters. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  It  was  a  grand  thing  to  have  the  peon  labor  of  Mexico 
and  let  that  come  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Gamp.  I  reit'Crate  my  statement  that  the  lead  miners  would  pre- 
fer free  lead  and  free  ore  than  to  have  such  a  bill  pass  as  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  was  any  change  made 
in  the  labor  of  your  mine  after  theiutroduction  of  the  so-called  McKinley 
bill,  and  if  so  what? 

Mr.  Gamp.  Within  two  months  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
bill  we  increased  our  wages  10  per  cent  on  the  ground  that  we  felt  we 
were  in  a  position  to  know  what  our  condition  was  going  to  be  for  some 
time,  and  we  kept  those  wages  the  same  until  about  two  months  ago, 
when  lead  fell  to  23  cents  a  pound  in  New  York  and  the  question  came 
whether  we  should  close  our  mines  or  work  at  a  loss.  We.  concluded 
that  we  would  prefer  tQ  work  ^t  ^  loss  rather  than  to  close  them  up,  and 
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at  that  time  we  reduced  the  wages  of  one-half  of  our  men  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  state  that  in  1890  you  increased  the  wages  of  all 
the  employes,  the  whole  list  of  employes  iu  the  St.  Joe  mines  10  per 
centt 

Mr.  Camp.  I  think  every  man;  we  increased  our  wages  10  per  cent 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Have  not  you  had  a  strike  since  then! 

Mr.  Camp.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  had  a  strike  there. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  not  your  mines  deteriorate  by  closing! 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  close  them  up,  and 
therefore  we  would  rather  work  it  at  a  loss.  It  would  bo  ruin  to  close 
them  up  for  a  year. 


liEAD  ORES. 
(Paracrmpk  199.) 

The  present  duty  on  lead  ores  of  $30  per  ton  is  almost  prohibition. 
TiCad  ores  contain  from  *25  to  42  per  cent  of  lead.  Three  tons  of  lead 
ores  yield  upon  an  average  about  1  ton  of  lead.  The  duty  at  $30  per 
ton  for  3  tons  of  lead  ores  amounts  to  $90,  and  will  produce  1  ton  of 
lead.  The  duty  of  lead  in  bars  is  $40  per  ton;  hence  it  discriminates 
against  American  labor  in  favor  of  the  lead  already  extracted  from  the 
ores.  The  advocates  for  the  retention  of  duty  on  lead  ores  claim  that 
higher  wages  are  paid  in  this  ijountry  than  anywhere  else.  The  Elev- 
enth Census  (House  Mis.  Doc.  No.  340,  part  1,  Fifty-second  Congress, 
first  session)  positively  disproves  this  assertion.  Page  167  of  that  re- 
port says: 

It  mast  be  noted  that  the  average  wages  of  the  miners  are  lowered  becanse  of  the 
low  wages  paid  in  Washington  County^  Mo.,  where  $1  per  day  is  the  general  rate, 
and  as  low  as  70  cents  per  day. 

Page  1G6  gives  the  amount  produced  in  1889  to  be  44,482  tons  of  lead, 
and  their  commercial  value  $1,671^161.94. 

On  page  167  the  cost  of  production  is  given  thus  for  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri: 

Wages  paid $401,430.77  equal  to  25.5  per  cent 

Supplies  furnished 244, 783. 84  equal  to  16.6  per  cent 

Rent  and  taxes  paid 142,153.55  eqnal  to   9.1  per  cent 

Paid  to  contractors 8, 625. 05  equal  to   0.8  per  cent 

Total  expenses 796,893.21    equal  to    51  per  cent 

Commercial  value $1, 571, 161. 94 

Total  expenses 796,893.21 

Leaving  a  profit  of 774,268.73 

Equal  to  49  per  cent. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  labor  only  received  25^  per  sent,  while  the 
profits,  according  to  census  returns,  were  49  per  cent.  These  profits,  as 
compared  with  payment  for  labor,  are  92  per  cent  in  favor  of  profits. 

Referring  again  to  page  167,  there  were  employed  below  ground  411 
miners  and  244  laborers.  The  miners,  upon  an  average,  for  undergi-ound 
work  received  $1.13  per  day,  but  they  were  given  work  only  during  218 
days;  hence,  they  earned  the  sum  of  $246.34  for  the  whole  year  of  1889; 
but  as  they  had  to  live  365  days,  this  munificent  sum  of  $246.34,  spread 
over  the  whole  year,  gave  them  an  earning  upon  an  average  a  fraction 
over  67  cents  a  day. 
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Setnming  to  tlie  production  and  the  cost  of  the  same,  the  44,482 
tons  of  lead  were  produced,  according  to  census  returns,  at  a  cost  of 
$796,493.21,  equal  to  $17.91  per  ton  first  cost.  Considering  that  the 
dnty  on  a  ton  of  lead  is  $40  per  ton  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tax  is  over 
123  per  cent  over  the  cost  of  production. 

Protection  over  123  per  cent  on  first  cost,  while  labor  receives  only 
25^  per  cent. 

As  remarked  before,  it  takes  upon  an  average  3  tons  of  lead  ore 
to  produce  1  ton  of  lead.  The  present  duty  of  $30  per  ton  of  ore  is 
equivalent  to  $90  on  the  ton  of  lead.  The  cost  of  production  being 
$17.91,  labor  and  all  other  expenses  included,  but  as  labor  receives  of 
the  total  cost  only  25j^  per  cent,  or  the  sum  of  $4.57  per  ton  for  its  share, 
to  produce  a  ton  of  lead  protection  to  the  amount  of  $90  to  enable  the 
mine-owners  to  pay  the  munificent  sum  of  $4.57  per  ton  is  absurd 

Enormous  as  this  evil  is  respecting  the  Missouri  lead  tax  extortion, 
that  of  Utah  and  Colorado  is  infinitely  worse,  and  but  for  the  ofiicial 
returns  published  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  would  be  incredible. 
The  Ontario  Mining  Company,  of  Utah  (see  Report  Director  of  the 
Mint  for  1887,  p.  Ill),  produced  32,162  tons  of  ores  at  a  cost  of  mining, 
reduction,  etc.,  of  $25  per  ton  of  ores.  From  these  ores  they  extracted 
2,014  tons  of  lead,  1,968,668  ounces  of  pure  silver  and  927  ounces  of  pure 
gold. 

Cost  of  prodaction :  32,162  tons  of  ores  at  $25  per  ton $804,050.00 

Sale  of— 

1,968,668  oances  of  pnre  silver 1,948,981.00 

927  ounces  of  pure  gold *. 18, 540. 00 

2,015  tons  of  lead 193,746.80 

2  161  267. 80 
Cost  of  production '804'050.00 

Net  profit 1,357,217.80 

The  silver  alone  covered  the  whole  cost  of  production,  leaving  on  that 
item  alone  a  profit  of  $1,144,931,  more  than  140  pier  cent  on  the  whole 
cost.  The  2,015  tons  of  lead  hence  did  not  cost  the  infinitesimal  part 
of  a  cent  to  produce,  and  yet,  on  the  3  tons  of  ores  the  duty,  if  im- 
ports, would  have  been  $90.  On  the  lead  itself,  not  costing  one 
cent  to  produce  the  whole  2,015  tons,  the  duty  is  placed  at  $40  per  ton, 
to  protect  the  mine  owners  against  so-called  peon  labor  of  Mexico. 

The  Crescent  Mining  Company,  of  Utah,  produced  5,269  tons  of  ores, 
which,  according  to  their  own  report,  cost  them  to  mine,  reduce,  etc., 
$131,725.  From  these  5,269  tons  of  ores  they  extracted  2,107  tons  of 
lead,  118,025  ounces  of  pure  silver,  and  150  ounces  of  pure  gold.  They 
sold  the  118,025  ounces  of  silver  for  $116,844.75  and  the  150  ounces  of 
pnre  gold  for  $3,000,  realizing  a  total  of  $119,844.76.  Deduct  this  from 
the  cost  of  production  of  $131,725,  and  the  whole  cost  of  producing 
2,107  tons  of  lead  was  $11,881.25,  equal  to  $5.64  per  ton  of  lead,  pto- 
tected  by  $40  per  ton  of  duty ;  but  the  2,107  tons  of  lead  sold  for  $202,^ 
693.40,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $190,812.40  oh  the  lead.  These  5,26a 
tons  of  ores  produced  2,107  tons  of  lead,  equal  to  2J  tons  of  ores  to  X 
ton  of  lead.  Had  these  ores  been  imported  the  2^  tons  would  have 
been  taxed  $76  to  produce  1  ton  of  lead. 

The  Daly  Mining  Company,  of  Utah,  mined  20,563  tons  of  ores  at 
$26  per  ton  for  mining,  extracting,  reducing,  etc.,  extracting  therefrom 
1,005,760  ounces  of  silver  and  783  tons  of  lead,  at  a  cost  of  $514,075. 
The  company  sold  the  silver  for  $995,428,  making  a  profit  of  $481,353  ou 

X  ^^ 3Q 
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a  half-million  dollar  investment.  The  lead  thus  produced  was  only  a 
by-]>roduct  not  costing  one  cent  to  produce  the  same,  yet  there  is  a  tax 
of  $40  on  a  ton  of  lead  to  protect  these*  rich  mine  owners,  who  appeal 
to  Congress  to  protect  them  against  peon  or  y)anper  labor  of  Mexico. 

The  Colorado  Adams  Mining  Company  produced  5,627  tons  of  ores, 
which  contained  over  2,(K)L)  tons  of  lead  and  54,24.>  ounces  of  pure  sil- 
ver, cost  of  mining,  reduction,  etc.,  $82,905,  as  given  by  that  company 
to  the  Director  of  the  Mint  and  published  in  his  report  for  1887.  The 
silver  sold  for  $53,702.55,  leaving  $29,203.45  as  the  cost  of  producing 
2,000  tons  of  lead,  equal  to  $14.60  per  ton  first  cost,  protected  by  $40 
tariff  tax. 

The  same  report  of  the  Director  of  tlie  Mint  for  1887.  on  page  110, 
states  20  similar  mines  in  Colorado  which  produced  18,890  tons  of  ores, 
from  which  were  extracted  1,004,967  ounces  of  pure  silver,  3,830  ounces 
of  pure  gold,  and  639  tons  of  lead;  total  cost  of  mining,  reducing,  ex- 
tracting, etc.,  $652,3  0.  The  silver  and  gold  sold  for  $1,<K)2,100,  leaving 
a  profit  of  $349,790,  or  over  53  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production.  The 
639  tons  of  lead  sold  for  $54,275,  all  clear  profit,  and  yet  they  ask  pro- 
tection to  the  amount  of  $40  per  ton  of  lead. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ivan  C.  MicnELs. 


MICA. 

(PAngnph  209.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  September  23 ^  1893. 

Sra:  We  ask  that  mica  be  put  on  the  free  list.  The  duty  was  im- 
posed at  the  request  of  the  domestic  miners;  since  the  duty  has  been 
placed  there  has  been  little  if  any  increase  in  the  production  of  mica  in 
^ew  Hampshire,  Mr.  Eandall,  one  of  the  prime  movers,  not  having 
done  any  mining  since  then.  In  North  Carolina  there  has  been  quite 
an  active  effort  made,  but  the  output  is  not  much  in  excess  of  the  last 
year  or  two  previously  (without  the  duty);  aside  from  these  there  is 
but  a  trifling  amount  produced  in  all  other  sections.  We  claim  that 
the  duty  on  mica  is  an  unjust  tax  on  the  consumer,  and  should  be  re- 
pealed for  these  further  reasons : 

First.  The  bulk  of  the  consumption  is  largely  by  electrical  companies 
for  insulation.  They  require  mica  of  a  quality  not  found  here,  a  softer, 
easier  spliting  mi(;a,  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  For  stove  use  mica 
mnst  be  clear  and  clean ;  for  insulation  the  mineral  qualities  are  chiefly 
desired — that  it,  that  is  insulate.  For  this  purpose  mica  is  used  that 
stove  manufacturers  would  not  accept  as  a  gift.  Spotted,  stained, 
cracked,  inferior  pieces  will  do  if  capable  of  splitting  freely. 

Second  These  (5ompanies  who  have  always  (nearly)  imported  the 
mica  they  required  from  India,  Canada,  etc.,  have  continued  to  do  so 
and  pay  the  duty.  This  company  handles  more  mica  than  any  other  and 
for  the  past  year  hjis  bought  less  than  $1,000  of  domestic  mica,  price 
being  no  object,  and  has  imported  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  of  mica 
from  India  and  Canada  etc.,  paying  the  duty  and  benefiting  no  domes- 
tic miner,  except  by  the  i)riee  being  advanced  for  his  benefit.  We 
claim  that  it  is  most  unjust  that  mica  should  be  taxed  to  protect  some 
one  when  it  does  not  protect.  When  the  duty  was  under  consideration 
(McKinley  bill)  seeing  that  it  was  bound  to  go,  we  then  asked  for  a 
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discrimination  in  favor  of  Mexican  mica  bnt  was  reftised,  and  it  was  all 
taxed  alike.  In  this  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mica  is  imported  in 
the  rongh  or  with  the  sheets  ronghly  trimmed  on  edge  to  pnt  in  good 
shape  for  cutting  here.  Then  all  the  mica  is  cut  up  here  by  domestic 
labor.  We  employ  at  times  fully  100  hands  working  up  mica,  and  the 
mica  we  handle  gives  employment  to  several  hundred  hands  when 
worked  up  by  our  customers'  factories.  We  sell  large  quantities  uncut. 
This  we  have  always  considered  an  outrageous  discrimination.  We  ask 
however  for  total  repeal.  We  have  mined  largely  in  North  Carolina 
and  New  Hampshire  and  by  not  fliiding  the  mica  we  needed  were  forced 
to  import. 

Yours,  truly, 

Amebicak  Mica  Company, 
By  Geobge  B.  Watson,  Manager. 


PENS. 

(Pangniph  £04.) 


Gehtlemen:  We  respectftilly  ask  the  continuance  of  a  specific  duty 
of  12  cents  per  gross  on  steel  and  metallic  pens. 

No  increase  of  duty  on  pens  was  made  in  the  McKinley  bill,  and  the 
industry  we  represent  was  not  in  any  way  benefited  by  that  measure. 
We  submit  the  following  reasons  for  your  consideration: 

That  while  our  industry  is  not  a  large  one,  it  is  important  to  the 
country. 

No  demand  for  a  decrease  in  duty  on  steel  pens  comes  from  the  con- 
sumer, and  any  suggestion  to  that  effect  is  from  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer directly,  or  through  those  interested  with  them,  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  as  importers. 

If  the  duty  should  be  reduced  and  our  factories  closed  the  consumer 
would  probably  not  buy  his  box  of  pens  1  cent  cheaper.  Being  a 
small  and  inexi)en8ive  article,  the  difierence  would  go  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  the  dealers.  The  quantity  of  pens 
imi)orted  last  year  was578,100  gross,  at  a  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per 
gross,  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  Government  of  $69,372.  The  average 
rate  figured  ad  valorem  is  45  per  cent,  while  the  unit  of  average  value 
is  given  as  27  cents  i)er  gross  in  the  Government  statistics.  If  the 
duty  had  been  46  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  12  cents  specific,  the 
foreign  makers  would  probably  have  invoiced  their  goods  about  8  cents 
per  gross,  without  greatly  undervaluing  them  as  shown  below,  and 
the  revenue  which  the  United  States  Government  would  have  received 
would  have  been  about  $21,(XK)  in  place  of  the  $69,372,  which  was  act- 
ually paid  in. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  business  is  in  the  manufacture  of  ^'  imprint  ^ 
pens;  that  is,  with  jobbing  stationers'  names  stamped  thereon. 

The  average  price  which  we  can  obtain  for  these  pens  is  22  cents  per 
gross.  The  average  (»st  price  of  our  pens  is  20  cents  per  gross;  the 
average  cost  price  of  pens  in  Europe  is  8  cents  per  gross;  specific 
duty,  which  we  want,  is  12  cents  per  gross,  making  cost  of  imported 
pens  laid  down  here  20  cents  per  gross;  average  cost  of  pens  in 
Europe  is  8  cents  per  gross;  a  4o  per  cent  ad  valoiem  duty  wonld  be 
3.6  cents  per  gross;  would  make  the  foreign  pens  cost  here  11.6  cents 
per  gross;  average  cost  of  our  pens  20  cents  per  gross;  average  cost 
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of  imported  pens  with  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  11.6  cents  -per 
gross,  8.4  cents  per  gross.  Showing  that  with  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  Earoi>ean  pens  could  be  landed  here  at  8.4  cents  per  gross  less 
than  our  pens  cost  to  make. 

Six  factories  are  engaged  in  making  pens  in  this  country.  There  are 
about  twenty  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  pens,  most  of  which  are 
by  handy  making  labor  the  principal  item  of  cost;  our  wages  are  more 
than  double  those  paid  abroad. 

While  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  appears  to  be  a  fair  protec- 
tion, it  is  not  so  in  fact  in  our  case,  as  the  great  bulk  of  pens  imported 
are  ^^mprint"  work,  as  mentioned  above,  and  cost  but  8  cents  per  gross 
on  an  average. 

Any  reduction  of  duty  would  seriously  affect,  if  not  destroy  and  thro^w 
into  foreign  hands,  the  ku'gest  part  of  our  business,  without  the  least 
benefit  to  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  or  entirely  take 
away  the  wages  of  our  employes,  much  the  largest  proportion  of  whom 
are  women. 

Any  change  by  way  of  reducing  the  duty  is  to  give  the  advantage  of 
the  market  to  the  foreign  producer.  From  long  experience,  it  is  oar 
judgment  that  a  specific  duty  is  the  only  way  to  counteract  fraud  and 
evasion. 

We  therefore  most  earnestly  urge  that  you  continue  the  duty  on 
steel  and  metallic  pens  12  cents  per  gross  specific. 
Very  respectftilly. 

The  Estbbbrook  Steel  Pen  Coup  ant, 

Camd^^  A\  J. 
The  Milleb  Bbos.  Outleby  Company, 

Meridetif  Conn. 

TXTBNEB  &  HABBISON, 

Fhiladelphia^  Fa, 


QUICKSIIiTER, 
<Panffimph  1107.) 

Boston,  September  18y  1893. 

SntS:  The  undersigned,  representing  the  quicksilver  manufacturers 
of  Galiforuia,  begs  leave  to  submit  to  your  honorable  committee  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  quicksilver: 

Quicksilver  in  the  United  States  is  produced  only  in  California,  and 
is  an  important  interest  there,  giving  employment  to  more  tiian  5,000 
men  at  good  wages,  and  representing  a  large  amount  of  invested  capi- 
tal. The  only  other  countries  producing  this  article  are  Spain,  Aus- 
tria, and  Italy;  the  first  two  producing  the  largest  amount,  and  owned 
and  worked  by  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  U-overnments,  Italy  produc- 
ing but  a  small  amount.  The  product  of  the  Spanish  mines  is  virtually 
mortgaged  to  the  Rothschilds  to  repay  a  loan,  which  arrangement  con- 
tinues up  to  1900.  Until  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  quick- 
silver brought  a  very  high  price — more  than  three  times  what  it  is 
selling  for  at  present,  and  the  production  of  the  California  mines  has, 
therefore,  since  their  discovery,  practically  controlled  the  price  of 
quicksilver  in  the  world  by  preventing  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
mines  having  a  monopoly.  These  two  mines — Ahnaden  in  Spain,  and 
Idria  in  Austria — are  very  rich,  and  hold  immense  reserves.    The  grade 
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of  ore  in  the  Almaden  is  about  11  per  cent,  and  the  Idria  about  the 
same.  The  grade  of  ore  iu  the  C^ifornia  mines  averages  but  little 
over  1  per  cent,  and  they  h^ve  practically  no  reserves,  but  are  depend- 
ent on  their  yearly  developments  of  ore. 

Statistics  of  the  expenses  of  working  the  mines  abroad  and  in  Cal- 
ifornia show  that  the  average  number  of  tons  handled  per  each  work- 
man in  the  Spanish  mines  is  a  little  over  6  tons,  while  in  the  California 
mines  03  tous»  per  workman  are  extracted,  showing  the  superior  intel- 
ligence and  energy  displayed.  Comparing  year  by  year  the  Spanish 
mine  with  the  New  Almaden  of  California  as  to  the  amount  of  rock  mined, 
we  find  tiiiat  in  the  Spanish  mines  nearly  98  per  cent  was  good  enough 
ore  to  put  into  the  furnaces,  while  in  the  New  Almaden  of  California 
24  per  cent  only  could  be  used,  showing  three-fourths  of  all  the  rock 
mined  was  waste. 

The  wages  paid,  respectively,  are  as  follows : 

At  Almaden,  hi  Spain — 

Miners  in  ore,  per  da  J $0.81 

Miners  in  barren  rock 57 

Masons  in  quarries 1.03 

Lumbermen 55 

Fnmacemen 40 

At  New  Almaden,  in  California — 

Surface  and  undergruuud  luburors,  per  day 3. 00 

Fnmacemen 1.75 

Timbermen 3.20 

Miners 2.80 

Carpenters 3.04 

Blasters 2.75 

Surface  miners 1. 50 

The  New  Almaden  being  taken  as  affording  the  most  complete  figures 
but  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
a  flask  of  quicksilver  in  California  is  lal)or.  In  1878  California  had  30 
producing  mines,  in  1893  she  has  but  9,  the  decrease  being  largely  due 
to  the  declining  prices,  and  at  which  they  coiild  not  be  profitably 
worked. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  flask  of  76^  pounds  at  the  Spanish  mines 
averages  $7.86.  The  cost  of  producing  a  flask  at  New  Almaden  was, 
in  1886,  $29.14;  1887,  $23.10;  1888,  $27.85;  1889,  $31.38;  1890,  $28.20; 

1891,  $46.57,  the  ore  running  extremely  low  in  1891  and  no  better  in 

1892.  The  cost  per  flask  iu  1S86, 1887,  1888,  1889, 1890,  and  1891  was 
a  fair  average  for  all  the  mines;  so  with  the  present  selling  price  of 
about  $37  per  flask  the  margin  for  return  on  capital  investments  is  ex- 
tremely small. 

The  amount  of  production  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  as  foUows: 
1888,  33,250  flasks;  1889,  28,883  flasks;  1890, 22,615  flasks ;  1891,25,684 
flasks;  1892,  27,000  flasks.  The  amount  produced  in  this  country  is 
about  equal  to  its  needs  at  present.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
foct  that  were  the  mines  of  California  to  be  closed  down,  as  they  must 
inevitably  be  unless  some  protection  is  afibrded,  that  tlie  whole  power 
of  making  the  price  would  lie  with  the  Si>anish  and  Austrian  govern- 
ments, and  we  should  be  at  their  mercy.  When  the  duty  has  been  so 
low  as  to  cause  this  shutting  down,  this  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 
We  are  now  protected  by  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  and  tlie  flasks 
filled  with  foreign  quicksilver  are  subject  to  tlie  same  duty  as  if  empty. 
This  is  little  enough,  and  we  ask,  iu  consideration  of  the  amount  of 
•capital  involved,  over  $30,000,000,  and  the  labor  employed,  comprising 
over  5,000  men  at  liberal  wages,  that  the  duty  be  not  reduced  but  kept 
at  the  present  rate. 
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A  gain,  any  redaction  of  duty  would  not  bring  in  an  increased  revenue. 
Quicksilver  is  an  article  which  can  be  used  only  for  specific  pur{>oses, 
within  narrow  limits,  and  the  price  has  little  to  do  with  the  consumption. . 
A  low  price  will  not  extend  its  uses,  which  are  confined  to  amalgama- 
tion, vermilion,  and  mercurial  preparations.  As  it  is  used  over  and 
over  again  in  mining,  the  alight  duty  cuts  no  figure  there,  and  all  prepa- 
rations of  mercury  are  protected  by  a  duty  higher  than  that  on  quick- 
silver, so  that  no  detriment  is  worked  to  their  interest.  Again,  the 
specific  duty  of  10  cents  gives  us  protection  when  most  needed — t,  e., 
when  the  price  is  low — which  an  ad  valorem  duty  does  not  do,  but  affords 
greater  protection  when  least  needed — u  «.,  when  the  price  abroad  is 
higher. 

The  quicksilver  mines  of  the  country  are  struggling  for  existence 
because  of  the  low  prices  existing,  and  were  lower  prices  to  come  would 
have  to  succumb  to  foreign  competition.  The  average  of  ores  now  being 
worked  is  but  a  little  over  1  per  cent,  yielding  20  pounds  of  quicksilver 
to  the  ton  of  rock,  while  the  Almaden  of  Spain  yields  over  10  p^  cent, 
or  200  pounds  to  the  ton,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  mines  of 
180  pounds. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  B.  BUOKMINSTER, 

Oeneral  Manager,  N'apa  Cons.  Quicksilver  Mining  Co, 

jEtna  Cons.  Quicksilver  Mining  Co. 


•WATCHES. 
(Ptngnph  811.) 


New  Yobk,  Scpfsmber  22, 1893. 

Sib  :  We  import  clocks.  But  a  few  corporations  manufacture  them  iu 
this  country.  At  a  tariff  of  30  per  cent  they  all  become  rich.  A  duty 
of  46  per  cent  was  put  on  them  by  the  present  tariff  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few,  and  the  cost  of  the  masses.  Glooks  are  no  luxury;  they  are  a 
necessity  for  rich  and  poor. 

We  import  watches ;  no  article  of  luxury  either.  The  very  shopgirl, 
if  not  in  proper  time  to  work,  will  have  a  certain  amount  deducted  from 
her  wages.  Watches  pay,  as  before,  26  per  cent.  Without  any  duty 
at  all  our  American  factories,  by  their  improved  machinery,  can  easily 
compete  with  European  labor.  A  duty  of  10  per  cent  would  certainly 
protect  them  according  to  their  arrangement  with  jobbers.  The 
American  watch-manufacturers  don't  seU  to  the  dealer  direct.  They 
sell  to  the  jobber  only,  and  the  jobber  is  duly  bound  to  charge  an 
advanced  price  of  16  per  cent.  This  was  done  to  induce  jobbers  to 
drop  imported  watches  and  handle  American  watches  in  preference. 
We  can  buy  the  American  watch  cheaper  in  Europe  than  here. 

We  import  music  boxes.  They  paid  formerly  26  per  cent  duty,  were 
raised  by  McEinley  tariff  to  45  per  cent.  Music  boxe«  are  not  made  in 
this  country  at  all ;  never  were  made  here.  They  bring  joy  and  pleasure 
to  the  worldng  classes  as  the  piano  does  in  richer  houses.  That  pleas- 
ure should  not  be  refused  them. 

On  gold  and  silver  jewelry,  silverware,  a  former  duty  of  26  per  cent 
well  balanced  the  difference  between  European  and  home  labor.  A 
duty  of  46  per  cent  was  put  on  them. 
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I  may  add,  this  statement  is  not  made  for  any  personal  benefit.  We 
have  not  saiered  in  business  tiiroujli  the  higlier  tarilt,  but  we  con- 
sider it  nn,jnst. 

Yoursy  respectfully, 

A.  FUANKFIELD. 
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(Paragraph  S15.) 

Wednesday,  September  0, 1S03. 

STATEKENT  OF  UR.  W.  0.  WHITCOMB,  OF  BIBMUTOHAM,  GONH. 

Mr.  Ghaishan  :  I  appear  before  j'^our  committee  as  president  of  the 
Whitcomb  MetiUlic  Bedstead  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Conn.,  a  cor- 
]>oration  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  metallic  bedsteads — brtiss  and 
iron  bedsteads,  in  other  words.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  but  very 
little  of  your  valuable  time,  although,  perhaps,  it  will  be  better  for  me 
t4>  briefly  state  the  history  of  this  enterprise,  so  you  can  see  the  justness 
of  our  claims,  etc.,  and  be  fully  informed.  I  was  formerly  an  importer 
ia  the  city  of  New  York  and  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Europe  annu- 
ally to  make  extensive  purchase  of  those  bedsteads.  I  was  engaged 
in  the  business  six  years  as  an  importer,  in  New  York,  and  becoming 
convinced  of  the  rapid  demand  for  these  bedsteads  by  tne  growth  of 
of  the  business,  and  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  goods  would 
eventually  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  that  our  import- 
ing business  would  cease,  I  withdrew  from  my  old  concern  and  started 
this  enterprise.  It  has  now  been  in  operation  about  three  and  one-half 
years,  during  which  time  we  have  invested  in  buikliiigs  the  sum  of 
about  $G0,000,  and  in  our  plant,  etc.,  the  sum  of  about  $100,000;  so  we 
have  about  $160,000  invested  in  our  business,  including  our  buildings, 
etc.  We  have  never  yet  taken  any  money  out  of  the  business  at  all, 
and  we  are  just  now  getting  on  our  feet,  so  to  speak,  and  able  to 
mauafacture.  The  goods  we  are  now  producing  we  are  selling  at  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  less  than  I  formerly  obtained  for  the  same  goods  I  im- 
ported from  England.  The  present  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill  is  the 
stune  as  it  was  under  the  Morrill  bill,  or  the  former  bill.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  duty;  it  is  45  per  cent,  the  goods  coming  in  as 
manufactures  of  metal.  The  duty  on  the  raw  material — we  import 
some  parts  of  the  material  which  go  into  the  bedste<ad — and  the  duty 
on  those  is  the  same,  45  per  cent.  We  appear  this  moruing,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  are  with  me,  come  in  the  interest  of  another  concern 
engaged  in  the  same  business,  to  appeal  to  your  committee  to  make  no 
reduction  in  the  present  tarifif.  We  do  not  ask  any  advance,  but  we 
think  the  present  tariii  as  it  exists  is  but  a  fair  one,  and  the  one  thing 
which  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  successful  competition,  for  the 
wages  which  we  pay  in  our  business  are  from  100  to  200  per  cent  more 
than  our  employes  would  ge^t  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  give  us  the  comparative  scale  of  the  wages 
paid  in  this  country  and  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir.  The  wages  we  are  paying  our  men  will 
average  $2,  $3,  and  $4  per  day.  They  work  on  piece  work,  and  the 
same  men  would  get  from  18  to  20  shillings  or  perhaps  25  shillings  on 
an  average^  that  would  be  $4.50,  $5,  and  ^0, 
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Mr.  Payne.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  they  do  the  same  amount 
of  w(Jrk  i)er  day! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  do  not  do  any  more  work  here  than  on  the 
other  side.  That  is  the  common  misapprehension,  I  think.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  that  a  man  has  turned  out  two  or  three  times  as 
much  work  under  the  American  atmosphere  as  they  do  under  the 
English.  We  manufacture  these  goods  on  both  sides.  Gentlemen  who 
compose  this  corporation  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  goods  in  England  and  Mso  here,  and  we  have  some  of  the  same 
men  who  worked  for  us  on  the  other  side  and  the  same  men  come  over 
here  and  get  two  or  three  times  the  wages  on  this  side  that  they  got 
on  the  other;  we  are  obliged  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  not  they  serve  a  longer  apprenticeship  over  there  as 
a  usual  thing! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  do  not  think  so.  Usually  it  is  customary  for  the 
children  of  these  workmen  on  the  other  side  to  follow  along  in  the  line 
of  their  fathers.  Usually  when  the  father  works  at  manufacturing 
bedsteads,  his  children  are  likely  to  go  in  the  shop  and  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  Just  as  here  we  have  a  man;  we  have  five  of  his  family  in 
the  works  now,  girls  and  boys,  following  in  that  trade. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  tliink  there  is  muchditterencein  the  relative 
skill  of  the  workmen  there  and  here? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  not  been  able  to  see  it;  no,  sir.  In  our 
works  our  operatives  are  made  up  of  all  classes,  Oermans,  Swede**, 
Americans,  Irishmen,  and  all  nationalities  there.  We  started  with 
about  10  men,  and  we  have  had  this  year  as  high  as  125  operatives. 
We  now,  owing  to  the  depression  in  busiiieas,  have  reduced  the  force 
to  40  or  60;  we  were  obliged  to  suspend  operations  during  the  month 
of  July  and  we  are  now  running  three  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Payne.  With  forty  or  fifty  men  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  seventy-five  operatives  now  working 
three  days  in  a  week.  Of  course  we  have  this  investment  made  and 
we  have  got  to  continue  in  business;  we  do  not  propose  to  go  out  of 
business  under  any  circumstances.  The  only  thing  for  us  to  do  in  the 
event  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  be  to  get  ourselves  on  the  same 
plane  that  our  competitors  are  on.  Of  course  we  can  not  continue  and 
do  not  expect,  and  our  men  do  not  expect  they  are  able  to  get  from  us 
or  we  to  maintain  the  same  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  will  get  on  the  same 
plane! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Our  competition  comes  from  foreign  goods  entirely. 
There  are  but  comparatively  few  manufactures  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Ton  mean  you  must  reduce  the  wages  to  your  em- 
ployes? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  we  will  be  obliged  to, 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  say  that  competition  comes  from  abroad! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  we  compete  with  the  foreign  goods.  With 
the  reduction  in  the  taritt,  of  course  they  are  less  liable  to  the  compe- 
tition, and  in  fact  to-day  there  are  probably  G  per  cent  of  their  bed- 
steads sold  in  this  country  to  one  of  American. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  your  goods  is  labor! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  cost  of  goods  to-day  is  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  your  raw  material! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  What  percentage  is  raw  material! 
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Mr.  Patnb.  What  is  it;  is  there  any  labor  expended  on  it  before  it 
comes  to  yoat 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir;  not  much;  it  comes  in  a  pretty  raw  state; 
some  parts  come  finished.  We  buy  a  good  many  i^arts,  which  go  into 
cor  b«Mlsteads,  made  by  other  concerns.  We  buy  at  present  because 
we  can  not  do  better.  These  parts  are  made  from  the  raw  material  into 
the  finished  parts  of  the  bedsteads,  and  we  buy  these  parts  and  finish 
them  and  apply  thom  to  the  bedsteads. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  Where  does  your  competition  come  fromt 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Chiefly  abroad. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  abroad  ! 

Mr.  Whitoomb  Birmingham,  England;  that  is  where  all  the  bed- 
steads are  made,  nine-tenths  of  them.  As  I  said,  there  are  three  orfour 
times  as  many  foreign  bedsteads  sold  in  this  country  as  American  bed- 
steads. The  American  manufacturers  are  all  creations  of  the  last  three 
years.  There  are  a  number  of  these — ten,  I  think — which  now  have 
started  in  this  business  and  are  more  or  less  advancing.  Some  of  them 
have  not  got  to  prodncing  goods  yet  and  some  are  just  starting.  There 
is  one  in  Jersey  City,  one  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  some  other  loca- 
tions. Some  have  not  put  anything  on  the  market  yet.  Now,  after 
three  or  four  years  struggling  away  at  this  thing  we  have  gotten  it  into 
a  shax>e  where  we  are  putting  in  goods  snpeiior  to  the  foreign  goods  on 
the  market  for  Jess  price  than  we  formerly  could  have  imported  the 
goods. 

Mr.  HoPKtNS.  Do  I  understandyou  to  say  the  articles  ypu  are  speak- 
ing of  are  being  given  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  before  this  duty 
was  put  on  by  the  McKinley  bill  f 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  duty  was  not  put  on  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Well,  before  they  were  manufactured  here  t 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Oh,  yes,  sir:  they  are  much  cheaper.  Goods  are 
sold  here  now — as  I  said  before,  I  am  selling  goods  here  which  we  man- 
ufacture at  10  to  20  per  cent  less  than  I  n^d  to  sell  goods  as  an  im- 
IK)rter. 

Mr.  BtJEROWS.  Wlien  was  your  concern  started  1 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Mr.  BuEBOWS.  How  much  have  yon  invested  t 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  About  $160,000  in  buildings  and  plant.  We  have 
just  built  that  large  building  (exhibiting  photograph)  this  last  year. 
That  cost  about  $20,000  without  anything  in  it.  As  I  say,  we  appear 
before  you  to  appeal  to  your  committee  in  regard  to  these  bedsteads. 
They  come  in  as  manufactures  of  metals  and  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
eompete,  without  a  very  heavy  reduction  in  wages,  with  a  reduced 
tariff  for  these  goods.  The  tai*iff  is  not  high,  I  think ;  I  do  not  consider 
it  so. 

Mr.  BXTBEOWS.  Is  it  satisfactory  now  t 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  satisfoctory.  We  appeal  to  your  com- 
mittee to  maintain  this  duty  and  if  possible  to  reduce  the  duty  on  some 
raw  material  which  we  are  obliged  to  import  and  which  we  can  not  get 
in  this  country  successfully  at  the  present  time.  We  formerly  imported 
extensively,  but  we  ate  gradually  ceasing  importing  and  are  probably 
not  importing  more  than  15  per  cent  of  what  we  imported  when  we 
^  started  in  business.  There  have  been  some  things  on  which  I  think  the 
tariff  might  be  reduced,  because  I  do  not  see  the  consistency  of  a  tariff 
on  the  raw  materials  equal  to  that  on  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Patnb.  What  is  this  15  per  cent  t 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  import  a  material^  what  we  call  case  tube;  that 
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is  an  iron  tube  whicli  goes  in  the  brass  tube,  which  is  used  for  bedstead 
puq>oses  almost  exclusively. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  this  15  per  cent  you  import  now  largely  of  these  cose 
tubes  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Is  largely  now  of  a  special  kind  of  bedstead  tubes 
which  we  use  for  iron  bedsceads.  This  is  a  tube  (exhibiting  sample) 
which  is  used  for  bedsteads  exclusively  and  is  ma^le  on  the  other  side, 
and  our  tube-makers  on  this  side  have  not  cared  yet  to  make  them.  It 
is  a  light-weight  tube  and  they  say  the  demand  is  not  sufficient  here  for 
them  to  make  preparations  and  lay  down  a  plant.  We  expect  to  be 
able  to  buy  this  all  here,  but  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Patne.  Is  there  not  as  much  labor  represented  on  that  as  ou 
your  article! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir;  it  is  rough  tube.  I  can  show  you  a  piece 
of  it  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  has  not  been  polished  or  turned  upt 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  plain  close-joint  tube. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  When  you  say  there  is  30  to  40  per  cent  labor  in  your 
work,  you  take  that  as  raw  material! 

Mr.  W^HiTCOMB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  you  do  not  consider  the  labor  involved  in  thatf 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  is  our  individual  labor  after  it  gets  to  us.  We 
take  this  and  shape  it  into  bedsteads  and  iiuish  it.  There  is  a  class  of 
stuff  you  see  we  make  (exhibiting  book)  and  it  all  comes  to  us  in  long 
leugths,  and  then  we  have  to  shape  it  up  and  fix  it.  At  present,  for  in- 
stance, that  tube  pays  45  per  cent,  and  we  pay  more  duty  on  some 
classes  of  raw  mat^^rial  than  on  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  you  call  raw  material  is  the  finished  product  of 
some  other  manuiactarerf 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  we  admit  that;  we  do  not  claim  that  this 
is  raw  material. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  is  all  ad  valorem  duty! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  This  is  ad  valorem  and  this  is  specific  (exhibiting 
same). 

Mr.  Daxzell.  Where  does  that  come  fromt 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Birmingham,  England. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  not  that  article  produced  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  particular  article  is  not.  This  is  what  we  call 
a  close-joint  tube,  and  it  is  made  out  of  rolled  iron  and  they  can  not 
make  this  as  well  on  this  side  as  the  other,  or  rather  they  do  not  want 
to  make  it.  The  tube  manufacturers  claim  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
demand  for  this  particular  weight  of  tubes,  as  it  wi]l  not  stand  the 
pressure  of  steam  or  water,  and  they  say  they  do  not  care  to  work  in  it. 

Mr.  Patne.  But  if  all  of  this  bedstead  business  was  manufactured 
here 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  would  make  that;  it  only  wants  a  demand. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  In  other  words,  the  development  of  the  interest  you 
represent  here  would  create  a  demand  which  would  be  met  by  the  man- 
ufactures of  such  articles  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir  j  that  is  done  in  all  other  businesses.  We 
are  buying  now  from  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  in  this 
country  that  was  never  made  here  before,  and,  moreover,  people  have 
come  to  us  and  said  that  ^^  if  you  men  would  give  us  orders,  that  will 
be  an  encouragement  to  us  to  expend  this  money  in  making  these 
plants  and  patterns,  and  all  of  this,  we  will  make  them  tor  you."    They 
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iff'onld  not  touch  them  unless  we  give  them  orders  so  that  they  could 
certainly  see  their  way  to  getting  their  money  back. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  in  other  words,  they  are  not  willing  to  invest  their 
iBoney  on  an  uncertainty! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  exactly.  I  might  say  in  this  connection, 
-while  I  think  of  it,  in  regard  to  this  particular  business,  we  started  this 
1>usine88  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  The  scheme  was  all  prepared 
and  all  laid  out,  and  capital  all  provided  for,  and  the  enterprise  all 
planned,  ready  to  start  three  years  prior  lo  when  we  did  start,  but  when 
the  agitation  of  the  tariff  commenc^,  and  the  prospect  was  we  did  not 
know  what  would  be  done,  and  there  was  a  probability  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff,  we  dropped  the  whole  thing  tor  three  years,  and  I 
continued  importing  and  going  to  Europe  and  buying  goods.  We  did 
not  dare  to  invest  our  money  in  that  enterprise  on  an  uncertainty,  and 
later  on,  when  the  thing  was  determined  and  the  policy  was  to  be  con- 
tinued, we  went  ahead  and  spent  our  money  and  built  the  factories, 
but  before  that  we  did  not  care  to  do  it;  we  could  not  start  the  busi- 
ness}  it  was  absolutely  impossible.  It  would  have  been  suicidal  for  us 
to  st-art  the  business  without  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Has  this  tariff  you  speak  of  worked  beneficially  or 
otherwise  to  the  consumers  of  this  country  9 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  It  has  been  decidedly  beneficial;  as  I  have  said 
we  are  selling  goods  much  cheaper  than  I  sold  the  foreign  goods  and 
our  prices  are  reducing  all  the  time.  We  have  reduced  our  prices  ever 
since  we  commenced  manufacturing. 

Mr.-  HoPKiKS.  And  the  quality  of  the  articles  manufactured  on  this 
aide  of  the  water  compare  how  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  9 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  are  a  much  superior  goods. 

Mr.  BuBjaows.  Taking  a  sample  bed  of  the  production,  which,  for 
instance,  five  years  ago  you  sold  to  the  retail  trade,  what  can  it  be  sold 
lor  nowt 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  are  selling  a  bed  to-day  for  $6  that  we  used  to 
get  $7.50,  98,  and  $8.50.  I  have  had  as  high  as  $8.50  for  a  bedstead 
we  are  selling  to-day  for  $6,  better  finished,  a  better  mounted  bed,  and 
better  in  every  particular.  You  can  go  to  Chicago  and  see  the  goods 
on  exhibition  there  to  day,  our  goods  are  exhibitied  in  the  Manufac- 
tures building,  and  compare  them  with  foreign  goods,  and  if  they  are 
not  superior,  if  the  line  of  goods  on  exhibition  of  American  manufac- 
tures are  not  superior  to  the  English  I  am  much  mistaken.  The 
English  goods  are  more  elaborate,  more  expensive  goods,  something 
beyond  the  general  ability  of  people  to  buy,  but  for  staple  goods  that 
everybody  can  buy  our  goods  are  very  much  superior,  and  tiie  public, 
can  decide  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Gbab.  The  tariff  act  of  1890  stimulated  your  business  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  said,  the  tariff  act  of  1890  was  no 
•  change  from  what  it  was  before.  There  was  no  change  in  the  McKin- 
ley  bill:  it  remained  as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  The  only  benefit  of  the  tariff'  was  that  the  tariff  was 
to  remain  stable  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  you  had  a  certainty  for  the  investment  of  your 
capital' and  the  development  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly.  We  had  confidence  to 
p;o  ahead  with  our  business  and  that  is  what  we  did.  We  started  right 
in  from  the  ground,  broke  the  ground,  and  built  the  whole  thing. 
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Mr.  BuEttows.  How  would  it  affect  your  industry  to  reduce  the  duty 
nowt 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Of  course  we  would  be  obliged  to  meet  competition. 
A  reduction  of  duty  would  open  us  to  cuts,  of  course,  and  a  further 
influx  of  foreign  goods.  As  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  there  are  prob- 
ably two  or  three  times  as  many  foreign  goods  sold  here  to-day  as 
American  goods,  and,  of  course,  with  a  reduced  duty  they  would  flood 
the  country  with  them,  but  we  would  continue  in  business  and  be 
obliged  to  reduce  wages  and  Curtail  at  every  point. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  You  mean  you  would  have  to  reduce  the  price  on  your 
goods  alsot 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  we  should  in  some  way  reduce  prices  in 
order,  of  course,  to  meet  the  competition,  and  the  flrst  thing  would  be, 
of  course,  on  the  labor. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  How  do  yon  attribute  the  concessions  you  are  making 
to  your  customers  to  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  if  taking  the  tariff  off 
will  reduce  the  prices  still  moret 

Mr.  WhitcomBc  The  point  is,  these  goods  are  imported,  they  come 
and  go  into  the  importer's  hands.  He  has  to  have  his  price  to  get  a 
profit,  he  can  not  do  it  otherwise  because  he  has  to  carry  a  large  stock 
of  stuff  and  take  chances  of  damage  and  distribute  them  all  over  the 
country  to  the  consumers  and  he  has  to  have  that  intermediate  profit. 
We  as  manufacturers  sell  direct  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  If  you  have  reduced  your  price  from  $7.50  and  $8 
to  $6 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  That  is  the  retail  price. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  have  prices  on  the  other  side  been,  what  course 
have  they  taken,  have  they  gone  up  or  downt 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  prices  on  the  other  side  have  been  about  as  low 
as  they  can  get  them  there  on  account  of  the  extreme  competition. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  You  put  your  prices  down  in  fact  in  order  to  compete 
with  those  goods  t 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  are  obliged  to  have  our  prices,  of  course,  in 
range  with  those  of  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  then,  that  your  concessions  to  your 
customers  are  due  more  to  the  competition  of  the  cheap  foreign  goods 
than  to  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  What  part  of  your  concessions  to  your  customers  is 
due  to  the  tariff  and  what  part  to  this  competition  t 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  our  goods  is  neither 
due  to  competition  nor  the  tariff'.    We  manufacture  our  goods 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Then  you  modify  what  you  stated  just  now. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  may  have  misunderstood  it.  I  will  ask  you  to 
state  your  question  once  more. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  are  proceeding  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  ex- 
planation in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  was  saying  our  tendency  in  prices  is  downward. 

Mr.  TuBNEB,  Then  you  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  protective  tariff  t 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  do  not  attribute  our  downward  prices.  They  are 
the  same  as  anything  else  in  getting  out  a  large  volume  of  goods.  The 
more  goods  we  sell  the  better  our  showing  will  make.  We  do  not  want 
a  large  profit;  we  want  a  large  sale. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  If  you  had  kept  your  price  on  the  article  mentioned  to 
$7.50  or  $8  would  not  the  foreign  goods  have  come  in  and  undersold 
yout 
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Mr.  Whitoomb.  No,  sir;  those  were  foreign  goods  that  we  were 
selling. 

Mr.  TuBiTBB.  Then  yon  bought  cheaper? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  boaght  not  necessarily  cheaper;  there  was  no 
competition  for  American  goods. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  mean  by  your  illustration  to  state  that  the 
tariff  had  nothing  to  do  with  this,  that  it  was  a  business  arrangement 
of  yours  to  make  this  reduction  in  prices! 

ALr.  Whitoomb.  Yes,  sir;  our  idea  was  to  get  the  goods  out  as  soon 
as  possible  and  sell  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  the  goods  could  not  you  sell 
cheaper t 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  could  if  we  reduced  our  wages  down  and  get 
the  goods  out  cheaper  as  would  be  the  natural  result  of  competing 
with  foreign  goods  at  a  much  less  cost  of  production.  Then  we  could 
sell  our  goods  for  less  because  the  cost  of  making  them  would  be  less. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  misunderstood  you.   I  thought  you  were  an  importer, 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  was. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  are  one  no  longer.  You  are  competing  with 
the  importer! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  would  it  reduce  wages  T 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  rate  of  wages,  as  I  stated  to  the  committee  a 
few  minutes  ago,  we  pay  our  men  on  an  average  of  from  100  to  200  per 
cent  more  than  what  they  could  get  on  the  other  side.  We  have  men 
working  in  our  place  to-day,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  men  working  in 
England  for  18  shillings,  $4.50,  a  week. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  money  is  engaged  in  this  business! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  think  there  are  about  ten  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  many  employes! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  have  had  as  high  as  125  in  our  factory,  and  I 
presume  there  are  probably  four  or  five  other  concerns  which  perhaps 
may  have  had  as  many  more. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  would  be  about  600  or  700  people! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  capital  is  there  employed  in  this  business  in 
this  country! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Judging  from  my  own  business,  and  assuming  my 
competitors  are  quite  as  well  off  as  I  am,  I  presume  likely  half  a  mil- 
lion of  money.  There  is  the  Westlake  Company,  of  Chicago ;  of  course 
I  can  not  tell  exactly  how  much  that  is,  but  there  is  the  Gould  Merce- 
reau  Company,  the  Buffalo  Company,  of  New  York — ^they  have  $100,000 
capital,  and  we  have  $100,00a^and  there  is  $200,000  in  those  two  con- 
cerns.   I  presume  our  competitors  are  as  well  off. 

Mr.  Burrows.  It  was  suggested  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  you  could 
sell  this  product  cheaper;  how  much  business  would  you  do  if  you 
took  off  the  duty  and  kept  up  the  price  of  wages! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  do  not  see  how  we  should  be  able  to  do  anything, 
as  these  goods  would  come  in  so  much  cheaper  than  we  could  sell 
them. 

Mr.  Burrows.  It  would  stop  your  business! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  not  make  any  competition  and 
maintain  the  same  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  would  go  out  of  business  entirely  in  the  United 
Stiites,  and  what  would  be  the  efiect  on  the  foreigners! 

Mr.  Wmxooikm.  If  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  were 
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wii)ed  out  of  the  basiness  the  importers  would  continue  to  import  jsroods 
at  the  same  price  I  did,  $7.50  for  a  bed  we  are  selling  at  $6.  That  is  the 
way  it  worked  before,  and  that  is  the  way  it  would  work  again.  I 
have  been  on  both  sides  in  this  business.  We  have  made  goods  in 
England  and  in  America,  and  we  know  what  we  paid  in  wages  on  the 
other  side  and  here,  and  at  what  price  we  sold  the  foreign  goods  in  this 
country  and  the  domestic  products,  and  the  consumers  are  getting  the 
goods  cheaper  to-day. 

Mr.  Burrows.    Have  you  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Whitgohb.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  made  that  statement.    I  have  seen 
girls  working  there  who  got  7  and  9  shillings  a  week — that  is,  on  the 
other  side.    That  would  be  $1.75  to  $2.25,  and  we  do  not  pay  any  of* 
our  girls  less  than  $1  a  day  and  from  that  to  $7,  $8,  and  $9  a  week, 
aficordiug  to  their  ability  to  do  piecework.    We  would  not  dare  to 
offer  a  girl  $2  m  week  t»  do  work  if  she  did  not  have  any  experience 
at  all.    In  regard  to  woven-wire  Mattiesaes,  a  thing  we  sell  a  great 
many  of,  I  have  made  the  same  goods  right  in  Kew  York  City  and 
paid  a  man  $14  a  week,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  man  work  on  the 
same  identical  thing  for  $4.50  a  week  on  the  other  side.    I  have  saea 
that  of  my  own  personal  experience.    He  got  18  shillings  a  week.    Of 
course,  my  position  in  this  matter  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  business  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.    There  is  a 
home  competition  in  this  business.    We  can  not  get  any  fancy  prices 
for  our  stuif ;  we  are  competing  with  one  another  here  and  the  goods 
are  steadily  being  reduced  in  price,  so  much  so  that  one  of  my  com- 
petitors has  clapped  a  mortgage  on  his  factory.    That  did  not  surprise 
me,  for  I  could  not  see  how  he  could  sell  at  the  prices  at  which  he  was 
selling. 

Mr.  GBA.R.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  social  condition  of 
Irorkmen  on  the  other  side  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  do  they  live  there  compared  with  the  workmen 
whom  you  employ  1 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  do  not  live  in  any  s^proach  to  the  way  they 
live  here.  ]^ow  to  illustrate,  I  have  a  man  who  makes  very  high  wages 
here.  He  is  one  of  our  foremen  in  one  of  our  departments.  He  came 
from  the  other  side,  and  that  man  had  never  made  at  the  top  price  on 
piecework  over  $10  to  $12  a  week.  He  has  made  on  the  average — I  have 
just  gotten  the  averages  out,  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  look  over  our 
pay  roll — ^that  man  has  been  making  40  cents  an  hour  since  we  com- 
menced to  make  bedsteads.  He  had  other  men  to  work  tor  him,  but 
his  net  result  was  about  $4  a  day.  Now  that  workman  takes  his  family 
and  goes  to  Europe  this  summer.  Last  year  he  came  and  wanted  to 
know  if  he  could  not  get  a  cottage  down  on  the  seashore;  that  he  was 
going  to  the  beach. 

Mr.  Pa^yne.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  man  who  can  buy  Malaga  grapes. 

Mr.  Geab.  From  your  observation  and  personal  knowledge  the  same 
workman  in  this  country  receives  far  better  than  he  would  for  work  at 
wages  you  have  indicated  abroad? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Infinitely  better. 

Mr.  Payne.  W^here  abroad,  England? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Birmingham,  England. 

Mr.  Geab.  Do  you  compete  with  any  other  country  1 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Not  for  bedsteads.  "^ 

Mr.  Geab.  Wiie  mattresses) 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  ^"0,  sir;  we  can  make  wire  mattresses  cheaper  here 
than  they  can  on  the  other  side  because  the  lumber  is  so  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  made  these  metallic  bedsteads 
both  in  England  and  here? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  My  partner  wa^s'a  manufacturer  in  England,  and  I 
used  to  go  over  there  and  buy  goods  when  I  was  an  importer,  and  he 
came  over  here  and  started  the  business  with  me,  and  while  I  did  not 
personally  make  them  myself,  he  has,  and  it  substantially  demonstrates 
what  I  stated  that  we  have  made  goods  on  both  sides.  He  was  a  man- 
ufacturer for  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  now  employ  the  same  men  you  worked 
over  there? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  some  men,  we  have  about  six  here — six  or 
seven  men  who  came  over  here  with  us.  We  had  to  start  the  business 
and  we  needed  experienced  men^  wfaem  we  eonld  not  obtain  here.  The 
rest  of  our  employes  have  been  picked  right  off  the  streets  of  the  town — 
every  one  of  them.  We  have  men  to-day,  plenty  of  men,  I  presume 
25,  who  were  hired  at  $1.50  a  day,  who  are  now  making  $3  and  $3.50  a 
day.  Those  wages  were  a  little  abnormal,  because  ours  was  a  new  in- 
dustry, our  piecework,  etc.,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  was  experimental, 
and  they  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  our  experience.  Those  same  men 
who  came  in  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  have  been  making  $3  and 
$3.50  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Now  do  you  know  of  your  personal  knowledge  what 
wages  were  paid  in  the  English  factories! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  from  personal  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  the  pay  rolls? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  have  not  myself,  but  my  partner  has  paid  them 
off  himself  and  he  knows  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  not  asking  in  regard  to  your  partner? 

Mr.  Whitcomb,  From  personal  knowledge  I  have  only  the  testi- 
mony of  those  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  different  hours 
of  work  in  this  country  and  in  Birmingham,  England? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  have  in  England,  I  think,  they  run  the  eight- 
hour  day,  but  I  do  not  think 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  run? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Ten  hours  a  day,  but  that  eight  hours  a  day  is  not 
necessarily  in  all  lines  of  business.  The  busines  is  done  by  piecework 
anyway,  so  the  hours  of  labor  do  not  enter  into  the  cost;  they  make 
what  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge — and  of  oourse 
ycm  come  before  this  committee  to  enlighten  them  and  we  want  you  to 
si)eak  from  i)ersonal  knowledge  and  not  hearsay— of  the  net  product 
l>er  hand  in  the  Birmingham  factory  and  your  factory? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  this  way 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  it  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  A  gentleman  asked  me  if  1  thought  there  was  any 
greater  capacity  in  turning  out  work  here,  and  1  said  I  did  not  think 
there  was,  because  I  did  not  see  why  there  should  be.  They  luvd  the 
same  appliances,  etc.,  and  there  could  be  no  particular  reason,  that  I 
could  see,  why  they  should  do  more  work  here. 

The  Chaiuman.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  prices  also  of  these 
bedsteads  have  fallen  considerably  in  the  lust  three  years? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  lluve  the  i)riccs  fallen  in  England  as  well  as  here? 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  as  much  change  there* 
because  the  competition  in  England  has  been  for  years  to  a  very  fine 
point.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  manufactories,  and  they  are 
competing  with  each  other  to  the  very  knife,  you  know. 

The  Ghaibman.  Then  you  further  suggested  if  the  tariff  was  re- 
moved these  manufacturers  would  put  up  their  prices  of  goods  hercT 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  result  would  be  that  the  prices 
would  go  up,  for  the  reason  the  importer  would  go  back;  he  could  go 
back  to  the  same  prices  he  sold  his  goods  at  when  there  was  no  com- 
petition here. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  prices  in  England  being  made  by  sharp 
competition  there,  could  they  put  up  prices  without  a  combination  be- 
tween themt 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  a  combination  between  them. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  have  a  sharp  competitioa 
and  then  a  combination  f 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  have  a  combination  to  protect  themselves.  I 
had  that  direct  about  two  days  ago. 

The  Chairman.  They  compete  with  each  other  and  put  their  prices 
to  the  lowest  notch,  and  then  they  have  a  combination  to  protect  esbGh 
other  from  each  other  f 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  had  got  so  low  that  they  had  to  form  a  com- 
bination to  get  a  profit,  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Patne.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  there  could  be  a  combination 
without  a  protective  tariff! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  On  the  other  side,  well  I  do  not  know.  They  com- 
pete with  ea<)h  other  and  protect  themselves  against  the  home  trade  as 
well  as  foreign.  The  competition  here  is  keen  enough  among  our- 
selves, I  assure  you  of  that,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  proportion  of  the  beds  sold  in  this  country 
are  still  imported! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Of  course,  I  have  no  means  for  knowing  exactly, 
and  it  is  only  approximately  that  I  can  answer  that  question.  I  think 
to  day  there  are  probably  three  times  as  many  foreign  bedsteads  sold 
as  there  are  American  bedsteads  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  not  probably  as  many  sold  now  as  there 
were  before  you  began  manufacturing  I 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  are  more. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  become  the  fashion! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  the  business  has  been  increasing  all  the 
time  and  probably  more  are  sold.  They  are  becoming  more  used  for 
general  household  purposes  than  they  were  formerly.  It  was  a  busi- 
ness here  before  we  started,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  were 
made  by  American  manufacturers,  so  they  cost  very  high. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employes  did  you  say  were  engaged  in 
this  business! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  had  in  our  concern  about  125. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  other  concerns  are  there! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  think  there  are  nine  or  ten  other  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  employ  125  employes  ejich  ! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  should  not  imagine  they  would  employ  as  many, 
as  we  are  one  of  the  leading  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  there  are  500.  or  600  persons  em- 
ployed ! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  presume  so« 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  consamers  do  yon  imagine  there  are  in 
this  country  T 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  hope  there  are  65,000,000  who  will  want  our 
bedsteads. 

The  Ghaibman.  Your  interest  is  to  get  as  good  prices  as  you  can 
for  your  product? 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  Our  object  is  to  sell  the  goods  as  extensively  as 
we  can  and  not  at  the  greatest  price.  Our  tendency  is  to  sell  goods  at 
a  fair  price  and  get  as  large  a  sale  as  possible.  We  have  to  compete 
with  these  goods  with  wooden  bedsteads  and  we  can  not  get  anything 
but  a  fair  price  for  the  goods.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  manufacturing  the 
goods  and  getting  a  high  price  for  them. 

Mr.  Geab.  It  is  large  sales  which  aggregate  your  profit? 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  Yes,  sir;  unless  we  sold  the  goods  at  a  low  figure 
we  could  not  compete  with  wooden  bedsteads  which  sell  cheaper  than 
these  ^  what  we  want  is  output. 

Mr.p6EAB.  You  have  stated  there  has  been  a  combine  in  England? 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  Has  there  been  any  combine  in  this  country  among  the 
manufacturers  t 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no  combination  or  an  at- 
tempt at  a  oombinatiun.  I  think  every  manufacturer  makes  up  his 
prime  cost  and  puts  his  price  at  which  he  is  willing  to  sell  the  goods  at. 
That  is  our  idea. 

Mr.  Btnum.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  partner  had  been  a 
manufacturer  in  Europe! 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  When  did  he  come  over  here  and  engage  in  manufac- 
turing T 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  Three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  induced  him  to  come  over  heret 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  The  inducement  was  this:  I  was  going  abroad 
buying  these  goods,  and  I  at  one  time  made  the  remark  to  him  (he  is  a 
young,  energetic  man  and  a  thorough  mechanic,  good  bedstead  maker) 
and  I  said,  <<  It  is  no  place  for  you  over  here;  you  ought  to  be  in  Amer- 
ica," and  I  said,  "I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  If  you  will  come  over 
and  associate  with  me  in  business,  we  will  start  a  manufactory  for  these 
goods."  He  had  no  ties,  no  family,  and  he  said,  <<A11  right,  I  will  think 
about  it."  He  thought  about  it,  and,  as  a  result,  he  came  over  here. 
I  fiimished  the  money,  and  he  had  the  practical  experience,  and  we 
formed  this  business — this  partnership;  that  is  what  induced  him  to 
come. 

The  Ghaibmak.  You  were  not  a  partner  in  the  English  establish- 
ment t 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  It  is  not  an  English  establishment.  Oh,  over  there, 
I  was  not  a  partner^  no,  sir.  However,  we  started  in  England  and  made 
our  plant  in  England  and  then  brought  it  over  here  because  I  was  en- 
gaged in  other  business  in  'Sew  York  and  did  not  sever  my  relations 
there  for  six  months  or  nearly  a  year  after  I  started  this. 

Mr.  Bynttm.  How  many  men  d^d  I  understand  you  to  say  he  brought 
over  with  him  1 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  I  think  six  skilled  workmen  came  over. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Did  they  work  on  piecework  over  there! 

Mr.  Whitgomb.  Yes,  sir;  they  worked  on  piecework  over  there. 

Mr.  Bynum.  And  they  work  on  piecework  heret 
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Mr.  Whttcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  were  the  prices  paid  there  as  compared  here  for 
piecework! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  1  can  not  tell  you  the  details  of  the  price  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  do  not  ^now  the  detail  prices  of  the  workt 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  that  is  not  my  depart- 
ment in  the  business. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Now,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  facjt  that  the  amount  of  piece- 
work here  is  larger  by  reason  of  the  improved  machinery  usedt 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir;  these  bedsteads  are  made  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  they  made  them  on  the  other  side,  exactly;  we  make  tlieiu 
on  the  English  style. 

Mr.  Bynum,  Do  not  you  know  the  English  workmen  do  not  allow  the 
use  of  machinery  like  they  do  over  here! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  the  manufacture  of  bedsteads  there  is  very  little 
of  machinery  used ;  it  is  most  all  hand  work.  The  parts  are  made,  cut  off, 
assembled,  and  put  together  by  hand,  and  on  the  iron  bedsteads  they 
are  all  cast  up  by  hand  process  in  the  foundry.  There  is  no  machine 
work  which  goes  into  them  except  polishing  the  brass  work.  Very- 
little  machinery  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  this  business. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  found  the  business  very  profitable! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Well,  up  to  this  time  we  have  never  paid  a  dividend, 
but  we  hope  we  have  made  some  money,  but  it  has  all  gone  into  the 
plant.  I  worked  myself  for  two  and  a  half  years  and  did  not  get  a  cent, 
I  did  not  get  car  fare  out  of  it.  Last  year  we  paid  ourselves  a  salary. 
Up  to  that  time  my  partner  had  a  salary,  because  he  had  to  have  some- 
thing to  live  on,  but  I  happened  to  have  a  little  money  of  my  own  to 
live  on  and  managed  to  get  along  without  drawing  money  out  of  the 
concern.  The  business  is  profitable,  or  rather  we  expect  it  will  be 
profitable. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  have  you  added  to  your  plant  as  the  result 
of  your  operations  for  the  three  years! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  added  to  the  plant,  we  have  doubled  our 
building,  but  we  have  not  done  this  out  of  our  earnings.  That  has  been 
done  for  us  on  a  percentage  of  interest  by  the  water  company  of  the 
town  in  which  we  are  manufacturing.  They  were  satisfied  we  were 
going  to  be  a  fixtare,  and  as  we  wanted  facilities  a  proposition  was 
made  to  have  them  erect  this  for  a  factory,  which  was  done. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  percentage! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  suppose— do  you  mean  in  machinery  or  in  money! 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  how  much  from  your  earnings  has  gone  into 
your  plant;  that  is,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  stating  it! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  do  not  think — I  shall  have  to  think  a  little  bit  to 
answer  the  question  intelligently — I  think  we  have  put  in  $20,000  from 
our  earnings  in  the  plant. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  In  three  and  a  half  years! 

Mr.  Payne.  On  a  capital  of  $100,000! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  paid  in  a  little  less  than  $76,000,  but  we 
have  not  taken  anything  out  of  the  business.  Everything  we  have 
made  has  gone  back  in  there.  I  suppose  we  put  in  $5^000  or  $6,000  a 
year  in  the  plant  from  our  earnings. 

Mr.  Gear.  In  betterments! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  firm  has  also  drawn  salaries! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  have  had  salaries  only  this  last  year ;  that  is, 
three  of  them.    Prior  to  that  there  was  only  one  salaried  man  in  the 
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concern.  I  bad  nothing,  and  my  partner — ^last  year  we  reorganized  the 
business  and  took  in  another  partner  as  we  had  to  have  mere  help. 
Before  we  took  him  in  I  practically  owned  the  whole  concern. 

Mr.  Stetens.  Do  you  lease  the  "plant  t 

Mr.  WiiiTCOMB.  Yes,  sir;  we  lease  the  building;  we  own  some  of 
them.  We  have  expended  on  the  property  about  ilO,000  ourselves  in 
buildings,  but  the  rest  belong  to  the  water  company  there,  as  they  built 
it  r.)r  us. 

3Ir.  Gear.  You  said  you  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  odd  employes  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  Most  of  them  have  other  persons  dependent  upon  themt 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  most  of  them  have  large  families.  I 
suppose  there  are  not  less  than  400  people  who  are  directly  dependent 
on  our  business  there.  Possibly  some  of  these  othefgeutlemen  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  business  may  like  to  say  something  to  the  com- 
mittee on  this  subject. 

A  Bepbesentative  of  H.  L.  ,Tudd  &  Company.  What  we  would 
say  would  be  substantially  the  same  as  what  you  have  already  stated; 
our  expei'ieuce  has  been  about  the  same  as  yours. 
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Fangragh  S15. 

Chicago,  September  12^  1893. 

Sib:  The  duty  on  our  bill  is  now  45  per  cent.  Before  the  McKinley 
tariff  bill  it  was  35  per  cent.  We  don't  ask  for  any  great  reduction 
simply  to  bring  it  back  to  the  35  per  cent.  We  established  this  busi- 
ness in  the  West,  and  employ  a  large  number  of  men  handling  the 
same,  to  whom  we  pay  high  wages.  The  manufacturers  in  tins  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  if  protected  with  a  35  per  cent  duty  and 
all  the  brass  and  iron  in  tnis  country  at  the  lowest  price  ever  known 
can  not  compete  with  us^  they  most  certainly  ought  to.  The  manu- 
facturers here  are  employmg  nearly  altogether  foreign  labor  and  pay- 
ing very  little  more,  if  any,  than  the  manufacturers  in  Europe.  "  One 
house  in  Birmingham,  Conn.,  was  called  up  before  United  States  judge 
for  importing  foreign  labor.  We  have,  also,  had  to  pay  45  per  cent, 
duty  on  boxing  and  bundling.  The  boxes  are  no  use  to  us,  and  we 
have  to  break  them  up,  being  too  large  to  ship  again,  and  many  of  these 
boxes  being  charged  to  us  at  $3  and  $4  each. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Mii/LER  Hall  &  Son. 

BBCAPITULATION  WITH  REFRKKNCE  TO  IRON  AND  BRASS  BEDS. 

We  pay  45  per  cent  dnty,  we  pay  45  per  cent  duty  on  boxing,  we  pay  freight 
4.000  miles.  Labor  veijr  nearly  the  same  in  Europe.  Iron,  brass,  and  copper,  if  any- 
thiniti  cheaper  to-day  in  the  United  States  than  Europe.  At  tne  45  per  cent  duty 
it  is  impossible  to  compete,  and  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  foreign  lac- 
quer, thus  creating  a  demand  for  imported  beds,  we  have  thus  far  been  enabled  to  do  so. 

MiLLKR  Hall  A.  Son. 
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MOHDAT,  8^t«mher  13,  1893. 

BTAmCEKT  at  MR.  VILLUII  H.  BEST.  OF  TADirroiI.  KAU,  TRXAIVSXR  01  THE 
1U80V  lUCHIItB  V0RE8  AOD  BBCBETABT   OF  IHX  OOITOir  lUCHIBBBT  BOILD- 

EBff  Assocunoit. 

Mr.  OHAIBHA.N :  I  Will  read  a  statement  that  will  take  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  minutes,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  which 
>  ou  may  desire  to  ask. 

The  Cotton  Machinery  Bnilders'  Association  respeotftiUy  presents  to 
your  honorable  body  the  following  statement  of  facta  relating  to  their 
iiidnstry,  with  the  desire  to  aid  you  in  your  consideration  of  their  in- 
l«reBts  in  yonr  preparation  of  a  reviseil  tariff  bill. 

In  the  present  law  cotton  machinery  is  classed  in  the  metal  schedule, 
('Iau8e215,  "Manufactures,  articles,  or  wares,  not  especially  enumerated 
(If  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel, 
lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminium,  or 
any  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  nmnniactured,  forty-flve 
per  cent  ad  valorem."  The  rate  of  duty  was  not  increased  by  the 
McKinley  bill.  It  is  low  in  comparison  with  other  manufactures.  It  is 
not  prohibitive,  nor  does  it  materially  restrict  importations,  which  have 
iucreased  quite  steadily,  reaching  last  year  the  largest  amount  ever 
brought  into  the  country. 

There  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  any  trust  or  combination  of 
cotton-machinery  builders.  Their  profits  of  liite  years  have  not  been 
saCBcient  to  attractnewcapital  to  this  industry.  From  the  best  obtain- 
able statistics,  it  appears  that  the  capital  invested  is  about  sixteen 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that,  if  all  the  cstablishuK'iits  were  working  up 
to  their  full  capacity,  tUey  would  employ  about  cif;liteen  thousand  men. 

The  character  of  workmen  employed  is  of  the  highest  order  in  morals, 
intelligence,  and  skill,  forming  a  class  of  valuable  citizens.  Cotton- 
machinery  manufactories  have  been  for  flity  years,  and  are  now,  the 
nurseries  and  training  schools  fn>m  which  many  of  the  best  mechanics 
in  the  country  have  graduated,  who  have  become  leaders  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  national  resounies. 

They  have  furnished  invaluable  aid  to  our  Government  in  times  of 
peril,  by  inventing  and  building  iinpro%'ed  machinery  for  the  equipment 
of  arsenals,  and  by  making  gicat  numbers  of  muskctis  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war,  at  a  time  when  the  foreign  vendors  of  such  articles  were 
taking  undue  advantage  of  our  dire  necessities  by  demanding  exorbi- 
tant prices. 

The  great  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  cot- 
ton spinning  during  the  past  twenty  yciirs  were  the  result  of  the 
inventions  of  Americau  mtM^^hauics  developed  by  American  capital 
and  labor. 

We  instance  the  fii«t  that  the  latest  improved  spinning  frames,  which 
liave  recently  been  built  by  New  Fingland  shops  for  Southern  mills, 
have  a  producing  capacity  60  or  80  per  cent  greater  than  those  which 
were  built  twenty  years  ago,  and  are  sold  at  25  or  .W  per  cent  lower 
prices  than  similar  machines  at  that  period  were  sold. 

To  the  Anieriran  cotton  machjiii*i'y  liiiilders  l)elongsthe  credit  of  thin 
most  valuable  contribution  to  tiic  8uccc:js  of  cotton  mauutikCtariiig,  th« 
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reduction  of  prices  of  all  cotton  fabrics  to  the  peoi)le,  the  enlarged  con- 
sumption of  i'otton  and  consequent  increiise  of  the  material  prosperity 
of  t!ic  whole  country. 

The  value  of  these  American  inventions  is  attested  by  their  adoption 
by  the  English  machine  builders  who  now  advertise  them  as  induce- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  their  products  at  home  and  abroiul. 

In  a  leading  manufacturing  journal  of  England,  called  ^^The  Textile 
Manufacture/'  published  in  Manchester,  you  will  And  various  advertise- 
ments, one  I  know  particularly  of  two  pages,  where  it  is  made  up  wholly 
of  what  are  called  the  American  novelties  in  cotton  manufacture,  which 
was  offered  as  superior  to  anything  they  have. 

Labor  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  cost  in  our  industry;  taking 
all  lines  of  cotton  machinery  together,  it  probably  averages  76  percent 
of  their  cost.  In  addition  to  the  workmen  directly  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  machines,  such  as  molders,  blacksmiths,  machinists, 
carpenters,  and  painters,  the  business  requires  the  employment  of  de- 
signers, draftsmen,  pattern-makers,  and  experts,  for  the  constant  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  the  various  lines  of  carding,  spinning, 
and  weaving  machinery. 

The  wages  paid  average  about  double  those  which  are  paid  by  English 
cotton-machinery  builders. 

The  materials  used  are  chiefly  pig  iron,  bar  iron,  steel,  and  lumber. 
The  prices  of  these  articles  are  now  quite  low  here  and  not  a  great 
deal  higher  than  in  England. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  we  think  the  following  conclusions  can 
fairly  be  drawn: 

That  whatever  protection  is  granted  us  by  the  ]^ational  Govern- 
ment is  mainly  a  protection  of  American  labor  of  a  most  desirable 
class — good  citizens  and  valuable  contributors  to  the  growth  and  wealth 
of  our  country.  That  we  are  not  enjoying  any  special  favoritism  from 
the  Government  by  the  recently  enacted  tariff  legislation  which  is  so 
severely  criticised.  That  the  protection  which  we  receive  is  less  than 
that  given  to  other  manufacturers,  in  which  the  labor  cost  is  certainly 
in  no  greater  proportion  than  ours.  That  the  present  rate  of  duty 
allows  of  a  sharp  foreign  competition  and  the  importation  of  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  machinery  to  afford  considerable  revenue.  That  the 
removal  of  the  duties  on  the  materials  which  we  use,  chiefly  pig  iron, 
would  not  save  us  enough  in  their  cost  to  compensate  for  any  even  in- 
considerable reduction  of  the  duty  on  machinery.  That  the  absolute 
necessity  for  our  protection  is  the  higher  wages  which  we  have  to  pay. 
The  difference  in  labor  cost  is  so  largely  in  favor  of  the  foreign  ma- 
chinery builder  that  even  after  paying  45  per  cent  duty  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  he  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  the  cost  of  his  product 
laid  down  in  our  ports.  That  in  the  interest  of  the  great  cotton  indus- 
try of  our  country,  and  particularly  itJSf  development  throughout  the 
Southern  States,  we  should  be  sustained  and  encouraged  as  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  nation.  That  we  are  not  in  any 
sense  monopolists,  nor  do  we  enrich  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  people;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  contribute  to  their  comfort 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  their  household  goods  and  clothing,  without 
receiving  inordinate  gains  from  our  capital  and  labor. 

€tentlemen,  we  appeal  to  your  w^isdom  as  statesmen  and  your  sense 
of  justice  as  Americans.  We  believe  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  can 
not  be  reduced  without  serious  injury  to  us  and  our  working  people. 
But  we  recognize  that  the  party  in  power  was  elected  upon  the  promise 
of  a  reduction  of  duties. 
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If  we  arc  to  be  included  in  tliis  reiluctiou,  we  beg  yoa  to  spare  ub  M 
you  can  and  to  give  us  eertitiiily  as  luucli  proteutiou  as  you  give  to  any 
other  industry  wliereia  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  cost  is  American 
labor. 

Anticipating  some  questions  which  might  properly  and  naturally  will 
be  asked,  I  would  like  to  rend,  as  bearing  on  the  <juestion  of  per  cent 
of  wages  here  and  England,  copies  of  letters.  I  have  anuesed  copies 
CO  this  paper  and  the  originals  I  have  here  from  the  Knowles  Loom 
Works,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  They  are  inventors  and  owners  of  the 
best  woolen  looms  in  tlie  world,  so  acknowledged,  and  they  have  a  very 
large  establishment  with  modern  equipment  in  Worcester. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Worcester,  wheret 

Mr.  BsNT.  Massachusetts.  In  order  that  the  loom  could  be  used  to 
advantage  in  England,  partiet;  have  associuted  themselves  with  the 
Knowles  Company,  of  Worcester,  and  they  have  erected  in  England  a 
manufactory  for  the  manufacture  of  these  looms  under  patent  owned 
by  the  Knowles  Loom  Works.  This  gives  the  Koowles  Company  an 
opportunity  to  know  exactly,  which  men  do  not  often  have,  the  cost 
in  the  two  countries. 

WORCRSTBR,  8tpUmb»r  6, 189S. 
Boplyiog  to  yoar  favor  of  Bbh  Instant,  I  bag  to  aay  that  I  have  oftrin  atitdjeil 
iu  detail  the  prices  paid  by  our  people  in  Kn^land  for  buildit'g  the  Knowles  loom. 
.18  their  booba  are  open  to  ne  alnays,  and  1  rejrret  that  I  have  not  at  hand  the  exact 
tl^irea  to  quote  in  compariaon,  but  will  sHy  that  ne  avcr»f^  to  pay  for  labor  two  or 
three  timea  as  much  to  bnild  the  aame  ina<:biuery,  and  in  some  instances  the  difier- 
onee  in  very  mnch  greater.  The  coat  of  materialH  used  in  the  coQstraction  of  a  loom 
is  not  very  mnch  less  there  tlinn  bore,  the  birder  item  being  for  labor.  Hence  what- 
ever protection  ia  placed  on  mnchiuery,  ao  far  aa  oat  bnaiueSB  ia  concerned,  Is  prin- 
uil'ally  a  protection  of  labor,  nut  material.  If  there  are  an;  special  qneations  you 
vroiild  like  to  have  ua  answer  that  I  Lave  not  covered  in  above,  we  are, 
Yours  to  oonunaud. 

Know  LIES  I^oom  Works. 

C.  H.  HUTCHINS. 

I  saw  that  the  question  of  wages  being  so  plainly  fixed  by  his  state- 
ment, there  might  come  up  what  I  have  lienrd  brought  up  as  an  argu- 
ment, that  the  wage  question  of  England  and  America  is  not  a  fair 
basis  of  per  cent,  because  the  American  workmen  will  produce  so  much 
more  in  a  given  time  than  the  ICnglieh  workmen,  and  in  that  regard 
wc  have  a  decided  advantage.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  bring  that 
ipiestion  to  a  solution  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery  is 
concerned,  and  I  asked  him  that  question  as  to  the  labor  cost  and  tliis 
is  his  reply; 

WOUCKSTER,  Septemher  15,  1893. 

UyDbar  Mr.  Brnt;  Referring  to  onr  foimor  communication  and  converaatlou 
n'ith  yon  thia  morning,  I  begto  report  alter  conaoltationwith  our  people,  that  there 
iiiiiy  be  no  mistake  abuat  it,  that  ne  are  mahin);  n  pcrrectly  conservative  and  tme 
qtntement  in  saying  that  the  total  labor  coat  of  building  tlio  Knowlca  woolen  loom 
in  England  is  less  tnan  oue-half  the  labor  coat  in  building  the  same  loom  herein  oar 
wnrka.  We  also  Leg  to  say  that  ao  far  aa  coiiatnirtion  or  this  class  of  machinery  by 
the  gentlemen  who  bnild  the  Knowlea  loom  in  England  is  coticemed,  their  rela- 
tiiine  with  this  country  are  auob  that  they  are  fi'equoiitly  bero  examining  iu  deluil, 
uotonly  the  maohinery  In  our  own  works,  but  in  mnny  of  the  best  machine  shops  in 
thiscouutry,  and  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  large  piircbasera  of  the  aaroe  tyjieof 
American  machinery  as  we  are  uaiug  iu  our  own  works,  so  that  thuy  ore  practically 
titted  with  modern  machinery  the  same  ae  we  aro,  and  a  ninn's  work  there,  by  rca- 
unn  of  thia,  la  fully  equal  iu  quantity  to  tlie  work  that  c.til  be  done  bet's. 

In  addition  to  thia,  Mr.  Edward  Hot  ling  worth,  of  the  above-uiiiucil  lirm  of  build- 
ers in  England,  told  me  on  a  recent  visit  iu  July,  that  he  was  unw  purcbssing 
niHchinery  in  (icrmany  made  on  tbe  Amnrtcan  plan,  but  with  aiinie  further improve- 
iiieuta,  and  L«  was  able  to  purchaae  this  macLinery,  copied  after  the  American 
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makers,  for  a  good  deal  less  money  than  be  conld  buy  it  in  ibis  conntry,  and  tbis 
macbinery  is  also  to  be  added  to  bis  plant.  Henoe,  wben  yon  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  their  price  per  day  or  week  is  so  greatly  inferior  to  onrs,  and 
that  they  can  turn  off  as  lar^e  an  amount  of  work  by  reason  of  their  having  the 
improved  machinery^  yon  will  readily  see  that  our  iirst  statement  is  a  very  conser- 
vative one. 

There  ore  many  people  in  this  country  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with  their  works 
on  the  other  side  who  conld  readily  substantiate  our  statement  on  this  matter.    If 
there  are  any  other  facts  that  we  can  give  to  you,  yon  will  please  command  us. 
We  are,  very  truly,  yours, 

Knowlrs  Loom  Works, 
q.  h.  hutchins, 

President  and  Treasurer. 

I  have  annexed  to  this  paper,  which  1  propose  to  leave  with  your 
committee,  copies,  of  those  letters  which  I  have  read.  I  am  at  your 
service,  gentlemen,  if  there  are  any  questions. 

Mr.  TuENEB.  What  kind  of  cotton  machinery  do  yoa  make? 

Mr.  Bent.  We  manafactare  cards^  spinning  frames,  and  looms  in 
verj'  extensive  varieties. 

Mr.  TasNBB.  Are  not  they  very  old  devices! 

Mr.  Bent.  We  have  been  obliged  within  the  last  tew  years  to  create 
an  entire  new  syscem  of  patterns  all  through.  We  brought  out  new 
spinning  frames,  etc.,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  it  the  same  old  spinning  frame! 

Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  It  has  some  new  attachments! 

Mr.  Bent.  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  new  from  the  top  to  the  bottom; 
we  could  not  sell  anything  of  the  old  style. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  material  is  old,  but  the  device 
is  the  same! 

Mr.  Bent.  I  meant  the  device,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  In  what  does  the  difference  consist  between  your  pres- 
ent spinning  frame  and  the  old  plan  of  making  that! 

Mr.  Bent.  We  were  obliged  to  alt.er  the  whole  pattern  of  the  frame 
from  the  floor  up,  in  order  to  meet  m:)dorn  requirements  of  increased 
speed,  etc. 

Mr.  TuBNEB,  Is  that  a  patented  invention! 

Mr.  Bent.  There  are  patents  upon  it,  not  as  a  whole  but  on  some 
portions  of  it.  We  brought  out  a  new  mule  in  1887  on  which  we  had 
quite  a  run  of  business,  but  in  1890  we  found  that  we  had  to  start 
again  and  we  brought  out  a  new  mule  in  1890  for  line  yarn.  We  have 
to  bring  out  machinery  at  frequent  intervals  in  order  to  keep  up  or  a 
little  ahead  of  the  march  of  improvements.  Also  in  looms  we  are  con- 
stantly getting  up  new  patterns,  and  are  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to 
get  business. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Wherein  have  you  expedited  the  process  of  cotton 
manufacturing,  say  within  the  last  three  years;  have  you  increased  the 
speed  ! 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir;  the  machines  run  very  much  faster. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Have  you  improved  the  durability  of  the  machinery  ! 

Mr.  Ben  r.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  by  the  substitution  of  superior  work- 
men and  mat'Crial. 

Mr.  TrBNBB.  Then  it  takes  fewer  hands  to  operate  the  process  of 
making  fibre  into  cloth! 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir;  fewer  hands  tx)  the  machine. 

Mr.  TuBNKB.  You  do  more  of  it  by  the  machinery! 

Mr.  Bent.  That  is  it.    A  machine  tended  by  the  same  hand  will  pro- 
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diiKe  more  tlmn  would  liave  been  produced  by  one  band  a  few  years  Ago, 
oiring  tu  th«>  iriipi'ovenieiits  in  iioLcbinery  very  largely,  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  TuRNEit.  Do  yon  make  cotton  ginst 

Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

ilr.  TuENKR.  None  of  yoiirasKo<!intenmake  tbemi 

Mr.  Bent.  Tbey  are  built,  1  tbink,  in  onr  StateT 

Mr.  TuENEE.  What  kind  of  ginsT 

Mr.  Bent.  I  think  tbe  only  kind  sold  are  made  at  Bridgewater. 

Mr.  TuENEE.  l>o  you  make  the  machines  called  twisters! 

Mr.  Bent.  We  have  made  a  great  many  bnt  we  are  not  doing  mncb 
in  that  now. 

Mr.  TuENEB.  Does  yonr  plant  inclndo  machinery  for  rope  worksf 

Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TURNRE.  It  is  standard  machinery  for  the  ordinary  cotton  spin- 
ning and  weavingi 

Mr.  Bent.  It  is  for  carding,  spinniiig,  and  weaving. 

Mr.  Faynb.  I  nnderstood  you  to  say  these  improvements  are  Ameri- 
can inventionsi     ' 

Mr.  Bent.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  ToRNBE.  These  inventions  which  yon  have  recently  made  are 
patented  in  thia  country  and  in  Englandt 

Mr.  Bent.  Some  of  thein  are  patented  in  both  coantries,  bat  most 
of  them  only  here. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  yonr  company  own  any  pateutsT 

Mr.  Bent.  They  own  some. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  that  protection  enough f 

Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir.  It  is  not  a  protection,  beoanse  Englishmen  can 
take  any  invention  whether  patentable  or  not,  and  with  these  focilities 
of  labor  they  will  have  the  advantage  I  illnstrated  by  the  Knowlea 
Loom  Works. 

Mr.  TuENBE,  Can  not  yon  check  him  with  a  patent;  he  can  not  in- 
fringe upon  yonr  patents  1 

Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir.  If  we  had  a  sufficiently  broad  and  extensive 
patent  to  cover  all  be  does,  bnt  we  have  nothing  of  that  sort;  I  wish 
we  had.  Most  of  it  is  not  of  that  kind  which  can  be  held  in  England; 
Eome  of  it  is.  The  manofactare  of  the  spindles  is  very  well  covered  in 
England. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Can  a  mill  which  is  ftilly  equipped  with  machinery 
ten  years  ago  compete  with  those  put  up  in  the  last  three  years! 

Mr.  Bent.  Hardly;  no,  air. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  constantly  being  changedf 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  want  to  ask  yon  a  question  which  I  asked  a  gentle- 
man the  other  day,  what  is  the  average  life  of  the  machinery  T 

Mr.  Bent.  Some  of  the  machinery  in  tbe  mill  with  good  care  and 
ntteiition  will  last  longer  than  others,  bat  it  is  hard  to  state  the  time 
which  would  apply  to  all  parts  of  amill;batas  a  rale  the  improvements 
tliat  arise  necessitate  a  -cbange  before  the  machinery  has  worn  out, 
iiiid  that  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

Mr,  Stevens.  They  are  taken  out  and  new  machinery  put  inl 

Mr.  Bent.  Good  machines,  so  far  as  wear  and  tear  to-day  is  concerned, 
are  thrown  out  at  a  sacrillce  of  their  value  to  put  in  ma4:bines  which  are 
n<>ce-asary  to  compete  with  new  mills  which  are  being  bnilt  by  tbe  for- 
I'ign  makers  of  the  same  goods.  Take  cards,  for  instance;  a  great- 
many  are  being  thrown  out  now  which  are  perfectly  good  in  them 
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selves  and  wore  perfectly  good  until  tbe  uew  card«  were  brought  out, 
which  do  a  great  deal  more  work  at  less  cost. 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  that  au  average  of  ten  years  would  about  change 
cotton  macbinety  t ' 

Mr.  Bent.  It  would,  according  to  the  experience  of  late. 

Mr,  BsECKiNBiDGE.  Do  you  make  carding  machines? 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  just  bringing  out  a  new  card. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  And  then  you  make  spinning  frames  and  looms  f 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir;  our  largest  business  is  spinning  frames  for  warp 
and  filling  both ;  and  looms  we  make  in  great  variety  for  all  kinds  of 
spinning,  light  and  heavy  goods. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBiDaE.  So  then  you  make  machinery  to  card,  spin^  and 
weave? 

Mr.  Bent,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Does  this  apply  to  wool  as  well  as  cotton? 

Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  made  any  woolen  machinery  for  a 
great  many  years. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Cotton  machinery  only? 

Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  done  little  in  woolen  machinery,  but 
very  little. 

Mr.  BBBOKiNBrDOE.  How  much  more  cotton  will  your  present  ma- 
chinery card  in  a  day  than  the  ma'Chine  would  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Bent.  The  cards  which  we  build  to-day  will  turn  out  160  pounds 
a  day  as  against  the  old  card  which  would  do  from  30  to  40  pounds. 

Mr.  BuEOKiNRiDGE.  Kow,  in  your  spinning  machinery,  how  does 
that  compare  with  the  machinery  of  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Bent.  Take  coarse  work,  and  what  I  mean  by  coarse  work  is  all 
warping;  the  spinning  frame  will  produce  30  to  40  per  cent  more. 

Mr.BBEOKiNBiDOE.  Now,  take  weaving  machinery;  how  about  that? 

Mr.  Bent.  The  weaving  machinery  has  advanced  from,  say  you  take 
plain  sheeting,  from  150  picks  or  160,  as  it  varies  under  different  con- 
ditioiis*  to  180  and  190;  perhaps  25  per  cent.  On  more  lighter  fabrics 
the  increase  is  greater.  On  light  print  cloths  it  runs  sometimes  as 
high  as  200  and  in  some  cases  220. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Now,  take  machinery  that  would  make  say  200 
to  220  picks,  do  they  run. that  machinery  with  the  same  velocity  abroad? 

Mr.  Bent.  They  run  the  looms  on  print  cloths  and  that  kind  of  fabi^ic 
faster  than  we  do.  They  use  a  heavy  strong  machine  which  they  run 
faster  and  employ  more  weavers.  The  weavers  run  a  less  number  of 
looms  than  they  do  here. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Which  do  you  think  is  more  economical? 

Mr.  Bent.  The  American  cotton  manufacturers  conceive  with  our 
class  of  help  they  can  do  better  by  this  system  with  a  larger  number  of 
looms  at  a  slower  speed  to  one  weaver. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbi1)GE.  How  many  looms  will  a  weaver  attend  to  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Bent.  On  print  cloth  they  attend  to  6  or  8  looms  each. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  In  Germany,  how  many  do  they  have? 

Mr.  Bent.  I  could  not  answer  personally  with  reference  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Well,  take  England? 

Mr.  Bent.  In  England  I  am  told  they  run  from  4  to  6. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  If  you  have  a  patent  on  a  piece  of  machinery 
in  this  country,  the  Englishmen  can  not  come  here  under  our  patent 
laws  and  weave  it  if  he  had  free  trade? 

Mr.  Bent.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Nor  can  he  in  any  other  product. 
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MP.  Bent.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BebokinEidge.  So  your  patents  would  seem  a  prohibitory  pro- 
tection agaiust  the  foreiguer  as  well  as  agaiiiist  the  ilomestic  maiiufat-- 
tiirerl 

Mp.  Best.  The  patent  would  secnre  ns  in  the  use  of  that  particular 
(li'viee  which  would  need  a  patent,  and  they  are  overcoming  that  difH- 
(iiltf  hy  ntting  certain  parts  of  our  machiues  which  are  not  patent*^ 
iiiiil  can  not  be  patentable  inventions,  applying  their  inventions  iu  other 
directions  to  their  devices  to  talie  the  place  of  those  of  oars. 

Mr.  Beeckineidob,  The  chief  tronble  would  be  then  they  would 
have  free  sale  for  competing  processes  T 

Mr.  Bent.  Competing  machinery  which  would  be  a  formidable  com- 
pi^titor  and  is  to-day. 

Mr.  BkL'CKIKEIDGE.  Yoi:  have,  in  other  words,  a  Ml  extent  of  pro- 
lection  80  far  as  the  patent  laws  extend  in  this  country  against  the 
ffireigner. 

Mr.  Bent.  On  some  portions  of  our  machines.  We  have  no  patents 
on  looms. 

Mr.  Bebotcineidge.  That  is  the  only  extent  to  which  the  patent 
l:iw  goes  in  this  coantry? 

Mr.  Beht.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beeckineidob,  So  it  applies  to  all  manufactures  in  oar  country 
whether  they  be  domestic  or  foreign! 

Mr.  Bent,  yea,  air.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonld  like  to  give  what  is  left 
of  my  time,  aa  it  is  limited  somewhat,  to  Mr.  Snelling,  of  the  Pettee 
Machine  Works.  He  is  here  and  prepared  to  present  to  you  some  Iq 
teresting  statements. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Snelling,  of  the  Pettee  Machine  Works,  Newton  Upper 
Tails,  Mass.,  submitted  the  following  paper: 

Gbntlbubk  :  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  our  business  of  build- 
ing cotton  machinery,  in  the  Pettee  Machine  Works  at  Newton  Upj»er 
Fiills,  Mass.,  and  to  state  to  you  somefacts  in  connection  with  our  works, 
inid  the  results  that  we  believe  would  come  from  the  redaction  of  the 
jiieseot  tarifi. 

Our  concern  was  established  in  1831^  by  Otis  Pettee,  a  prominent 
iiianufacturer  of  his  time,  and  has  continued  doing  business  up  to  the 
liie.sent.  We  are  now  working  full  time  on  orders  received  before  this 
(lipression  in  business,  but  as  there  are  no  new  orders  coming  in,  and 
I'litton  manufacturers  have  come  to  a  standstill  on  account  of  the  nu- 
ci'rtainty  of  the  business  outiook,  the  prospect  is  very  discouraging. 

Since  oui'  business  was  first  established,  there  have  been  changes  in 
ownership  and  management,  but  the  work  produced  has  always  been 
III'  substantially  the  same  character,  namely,  that  of  famishing  ma- 
chines for  cotton  mills. 

About  the  year  1887  we  started  to  build  the  machine  known  as  the 
Revolving  Flat  Cotton  Card.  At  this  time  it  began  to  be  recognized 
by  cotton  manufacturers  that  we  were  behind  the  English  in  cotton-card- 
ing machinery,  and  a  large  number  of  improved  Revolving  Flat  Cards 
were  being  imported,  as  none  were  built  here.  The  attention  of  our 
machine  builders  had  hitherto  been  principally  directed  toward  perfect- 
ing spinning  and  weaving  machinery,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
mtton  card  had  received  but  little  consideration. 

To  put  ourselves  in  a  <;ondition  to  build  these  cards  involved  the 
i"iponditureof  alarge  amount  of  money  for  equipping  onr  plant,  and 
but'ore  doing  so  we  consulted  with  many  manufacturers  on  the  bubjcct, 
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and  found  tbey  were  anxious  for  us  to  go  into  this  business  and  save 
tliem  from  being:  obliged  to  import  tbcir  machinery. 

We  looked  into  the  matter  carefully,  and  found  that  the  cost  to  us 
would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  machines  to  the  English 
builders,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  labor  here;  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  tariff  of  45  per  cent  on  machinery,  we  believed  we 
should  be  able  to  compete  with  the  English  builders,  and  we  decided  to 
manufacture  these  machines. 

We  went  abroad  into  the  English  shops  and  thoroughly  examined 
their  methods,  special^  tools,  etc.,  and  ordered  a  large  number  of  these 
special  tools  in  England  from  the  same  tool  builders  that  furnished  the 
tools  for  the  English  shops.  We  were,  necessarily,  a  long  time  equip- 
ping our  plant  and  perfecting  our  machine,  and  we  spent  over  $250,000 
on  construction  and  improvement  accounts  in  getting  into  a  position 
to  furnish  the  American  manu&cturer  American-made  revolving  flat 
cards. 

To  show  you  the  increased  business  and  success  we  have  been  having, 
we  give  below  the  total  amount  of  our  sales  Irom  1887  and  the  number 
of  men  employed : 


Y«ar. 


Num- 
ber of 

Total 
sales. 

moil. 

125 

$106,000 

215 

154.000 

250 

238,000 

250 

238,000 

S50 

414, 000 

425 

551,000 

610 

607,000 

1887 

1888 

188J 

1890   r 

1891 

1892 

1893* - 

*  Assuming  that  ilio  latit  four  montlis  will  uvcr.t^^L'  the  snnie  ns  the  firat  ei^ht  months. 

Our  pay  roll  now  is  nearly  $6,000  per  week. 

Yon  will  see  from  these  figures  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  build 
up  a  large  business  and  give  employment  to  many  men  who  are  well 
paid  and  prosperous,  and  we  compete  successfully  with  the  Eogb'sh 
builders  so  long  as  we  have  had  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent.  Our 
labor,  which  is  the  largest  element  of  cost  on  our  machine,  is  over  100 
per  cent  higher  than  the  labor  on  the  imported  machine.  Many  of  our 
men  have  previously  worked  in  English  shops,  and  the  wages  that 
they  received  in  England  are  compared  with  the  wages  received  from 
us  as  follows,  below : 

Holders  receive  in  England  per  week  (average)  $8.  Holders  receive  at  onr  works 
per  week  (average)  $12  to  $18.  Turners  and  lathe  hands,  machinistH,  in  England, 
per  week  (average)  $7.  Turners  and  lathe  haudB,  machinists,  at  our  works,  per  week 
(average)  $10  to  $15.  Hachiulsts,  erectors,  in  England,  per  week  (avera.;e)  $8.  Ma- 
chinists, erectors,  at  our  works,  per  week  (average)  $12  to  $15.  Clothiers  receive  in 
England  per  week  (average)  $8.  Clothiers  receive  at  our  works  per  week  (average) 
$12  to  $20.  Grinders  receive  in  England  per  week  (average)  $8.50.  Orinders  receive 
at  oar  works  per  week  (average)  $12  to  $15.  Our  daily  average  being  for  all  our  oper- 
mtives  $1.90  iicr  day,  or  about  $11  per  week,  against  £1,  or  $5,  in  England. 

We  have  a  manufacturing  village  about  our  works  of  1,500  to  1,800 
people  that  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  success  of  our  business. 
They  are  living  in  neat,  well-buiit  cottages,  many  of  which  they  own, 
and  are  enjoying  all  the  comforts  and  privileges  of  a  home  life  far  differ- 
ent from  what  we  have  personally  seen  in  similar  English  communities. 

The  prices  of  the  English  machines  in  this  market  are  practically  the 
same  as  the  prices  of  ours,  and  orders  are  decided  largely  on  individual 
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effort  of  selUng.  Tliere  in  a  grfeit  nmoiint  of  competition  in  SMiiring 
orders,  and  many  contracts  of  which  we  know  have  been  exactly  tbe 
same  ro  far  as  the  Bnglioli  priee»  and  onre  are  concerned. 

Tli«  iimrgiQ  of  profit  in  our  bnsiiiesB  under  tbe  present  tariff  is  uot 
large,  iiiid  we  rely  upon  the  voluin*^  of  bnsinens  done  for  our  return. 
{Our  yearly  accounts  arc  on  file  at  tbe  .M iit^sachnnettR  statehoiiRe, 
wliere  tlie  public  can  at  any  time  see  theiu.) 

If  Una  tariff  sboald  now  be  reduced  it  would  result  in  a  very  serious 
dctruiicnttoonr  business,  if  not  coinpletraiinihilatioii.  We  cannot  afifnrd 
to  reduce  our  prices,  and  if  the  tariff  iscbanged  the  importer  can  be  able  t<i 
ftirni.'^li  these  machines  to  American  inannt'iicturei's  tiir  less  money  th  iu 
we  can  now  afford  to  sell  tliem,  and  this  would  mean  that  they  would 
take  nil  the  orders  and  we  should  have  to  close  our  shops  and  our  525 
men  nnw  employed  would  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

Now.it  is  recognized  that  the  growth  and  development  of  textile 
machine  shops  are  of  vital  importance  bt  the  success  and  advancement 
of  textile  manufacturing.  The  improvements  in  cotton  machinery 
made  in  our  American  shops  are  most  important  factors  in  the  growth 
of  American  cotton  manufacturing.  The  two  industries  are  so  closely 
allied  that  the  crippling  of  one  will  very  soon  be  felt  by  tbe  other,  and 
if  our  machine  shops  are  wiped  out,  our  cotton  mills  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  English  machine  builders.  This  small  margin  of  tariff  pro- 
tection is  just  what  enables  the  builders  of  cotton  machinery  to  live. 
If  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  on  cotton  machinery  yon  will  say  that 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  reduction  iu  the  tariff  on  the  so  culled 
"raw  materials"  entering  into  the  construction  of  our  machine,  which 
micht  lessen  the  cost  of  our  finished  machine  enough  to  be  an  offset. 

Thi,s  item  of  so-called  "raw  material"  constitutes  a  very  small  per- 
cent's" of  tbe  total  cost  of  the  finished  machine,  very  little  of  which 
could  be  imported,  under  any  circumstances,  and  even  if  the  duty 
should  be  entirety  removed  from  "raw  material"  the  reduction  in  cost  of 
the  fiuiiilied  machine  gained  thereby  would  be  trifiing. 

It  liooins  to  us  that  the  only  way  we  could  attempt  to  continne  in 
business  and  meet  a  reduction  in  duty  on  cotton  machinery  would  be 
by  a  sweeping  reduction  in  wages,  which  we  believe  is  wholly  imprac- 
ticable, considering  the  fact  that  our  work  people  have  been  educated 
to  a  stiindard  of  Jiving  far  different  from  that  of  operatives  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  majority  of  our  work  i>eople  voted  for  the  present  administra- 
tion, expecting  to  better  their  condition  by  more  business  and  higher 
pri(^08  for  labor,  but  they  are  now  being  much  disturbed  over  the  ou^ 
look  of  business. 

Although  we  were  the  first  to  go  into  tbe  building  of  revolving-flat 
carde,  we  have  been  followed  by  other  concerns,  and  our  shop  is  now 
only  one  of  many  which  would  be  disastrously  sitt'ected  by  any  change 
in  the  duty. 

tn  roniilusion,  we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  duty  on  cotton  machinery  in  the  last  tariff  change,  known  as  the 
McKinley  bill,  was  not  raised,  but  left  as  before. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  wish  to  urge  upon  your  committee  the 
great  necessity  of  keeping  the  duty  on  cotton  machinery  at  its  present 
figure. 
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AGBICITIiTirRAIi  MACHINERY. 

(Ptnffimph  S16.) 

House  op  Reprbsbntatites, 
Washington^  2>.  0.,  September  — ,  1893. 

SiB:  The  present  daty  on  agricultural  implements  la  45  per  cent. 
The  total  cost  of  labor  on  this  class  of  goods  is  not  over  20  per  cent 
upon  an  average,  and  the  wages  paid  for  labor  in  countries  which  com- 
pete with  us  are  from  60  to  70,  say  70  per  cent  pf  those  paid  by  us.  This 
being  so,  a  revenue  duty  of  10  per  cent  would  amply  protect  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  need  no  protection  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  us,  for  all  this  character  of  goods  are  produced 
in  the  United  Spates  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  and  in  foreign  markets 
Ameiican  goods  of  thisclasscontrolthe  trade.  A  small  tariff  tax  for  rev- 
enue purposes  ought  perhaps  to  be  continued,  but  surely  no  legislation 
looking  to  the  "protection"  of  agricultural  implement  manufacturers 
ought  to  remain  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  duty  on  wheat  flour  is  25  per  cent.  The  average  wages 
paid  to  labor  in  the  making  of  flour  will  not  in  well  located  and  care- 
fally  managed  American  mills  average  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  this 
covers  also  such  items  as  insurance,  taxes,  repairs,  office  expenses,  and 
in  some  mills,  betterments.  If  it  is  desired  to  "protect"  the  manufac- 
ture of  flour  in  this  country  a  tariff  tax  of  2  per  cent  instead  of  the 
present  rate  of  25  per  cent  would  be  ample:  in  fact  the  item  of  freight 
alone,  is  an  ample  advantage  and  afi^brds  all  the  protection  the  Ameri- 
can flour-maker  could  reasonably  ^sk. 

I  would  be  glad  to  see  both  flour  and  agricultural  implements  of  all 
kinds  put  upon  the  free  list,  and  am  certain  that  no  reasonable  producer 
of  either  can  object  to  a  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  duty  to  10 
per  cent.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  implements  for 
twenty-five  years  and  in  the  manufaeture  of  flour  for  nearly  twenty 
years  and  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  an  interested  and  practical 
man. 

Michael  D.  Harter. 


MICROSCOPIES. 

(Panynph  215.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  6, 1893, 

SiB:  As  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  and  too  poor  to  appear 
in  person,  I  would  respectfully  ask  in  writing  if  the  duty  on  microscoi)es 
coidd  not  be  greatly  reduced,  or  still  better,  entirely  abolished  T  We 
physicians  are  not  so  well  off  that  we  can  enrich  the  manufacturers. 
Should  thousands  suffer  to  make  one  half  dozen  happy  T  Should  the 
sick  pay  65  per  cent  duty?  Does  it  pay  the  Oovernment  to  collect 
this  taxT 

Respectfully, 

Dr.  Cdb.  Sihlbr, 
Frofessor  of  Histology^  Medical  Department^ 

Western  Reserve  University. 


MUSICAL.  INSTRUMENTS. 


Musicians'  Mutdax  Benefit  Assoctatton, 

National  League  of  Muslciaks, 

8t.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  U,  1893. 
SlB:  I  would  respectfully  call  your  atteutiuu  U)  iucloaetl  resolution 
wliicli  places  tbe  professional  musicians  of  the  United  States  on  record 
iis  opposed  to  that  clause  in  the  McKiuley  bill  which  puts  musicians 
ou  the  free  list  but  comi)els  them  to  pay  duty  ou  the  tools  they  need  to 
compete  with  the  free  pauper  musical  labor  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  the  Polynesitin  Islands. 

Hoping  this  will  have  somo  weight  with  the  committee  in  allowing 
iiiuaicians  to.be  free  to  equip  themselves  with  proper  instrumeutci  to 
compete  with  free  imported  muBical  labor,!  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Owen  Mii,leb. 

President 


Sue.  88,  No.  6.— WhereaB  tha  UcKinloy  bill  places  a  high  tariff  upon  mu»icn1  in- 
dtrnment-a,  tbnt  are  as  nceexaary  to  tho  mnsir.inn  aa  tooU  are  to  tlie  loeehaDio;  knd 

Whereaa  while  the  mechanic  is  prot-ected  itj  the  alien  contraot-Iabor  law  agaiDat 
free  trade  in  mechanics,  while  the  miiaicinn  is  denied  the  protection  of  this  law,  and 
I'rte  trade  in  miisicianH  continnte  nncheckcil ;  therefore 

Rtiolwd,  that  the  National  I.e.tgiio  oC  Musiciana  nae  every  endeavor,  throilgb 
I'otitiottl  action,  to  BOPure  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  the  UoKinley  bill  which 
placea  adaty  npon  muaic&l  inatrumonts  and  snppliea. 


BICYCLES. 

(Pangnph  11 S.) 

Pope  MANUFACTURtNa  Oompant, 

Boston,  Mass.,  September  16,  1893 . 

SiB;  A  number  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  re- 
i|iie8ted  ine  to  present  to  your  committee  the  reasons  why  there  should 
be  no  immediate  change  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  these  machines. 

We  believe  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  bicycles 
until  the  raw  material  is  admiMed  free.  There  should  be  a  tdiding 
scaleof  duties,  the  articles  representing  tbe  least  and  most  unskilletl 
labor  to  pay  the  lowest  duties,  while  those  things  which  -require  the 
largest  amount  of  high  cost  labor  to  produce  Bhould  have  the  highest 
duties  to  pay.  Directly  and  indirectly  there  is  a  large  amount  paid 
to  tlie  Government  by  the  manufacturers  of  bicycles.  To  illustrate 
this  I  submit  a  list  of  duties  (which  waa  sent  to  me  from  the  Boston 
custom-bouse)  paid  on  articles  used  by  bicycle  manufacturers  and 
their  employes. 

The  duty  on  steel,  of  which  bicycles  are  largely  <!on8tructed,  is  45  peF 
wat.  As  a  rule  they  are  manufactured  in  buihlidga  made  of  brick;  on  this 
material  the  duty  is  $1,25  per  ton.  On  the  lumber  used  in  the  oonstruc- 
tlon  of  these  i^tories  the  duty  is  $2  per  thousand.    On  the  boilers  and 
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engines  the  duty  ia  45  per  cent.  On  the  machinery  which  is  used  in 
the  fabrication,  of  bicycles  the  duty  is  45  per  cent.  On  the  coal  which 
fornishes  the  power  the  duty  is  75  cents  per  ton.  On  the  lumber  of 
which  the  workmen's  house  is  built  there  is  a  duty  of  $2  per  thousand. 
On  the  woolen  clothes  he  wears  the  duty  is  50  per  cent.  On  the  food 
he  eats,  such  as  potatoes,  apples,  etc.,  the  average  duty  is  25  cents  per 
bushel.  On  the  a)al  that  warms  him  the  duty  is  75  cents  per  ton.  In 
brief,  it  may  be  said  that  from-  the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  things  he  uses 
are  subject  to  the  tariff. 

While  we  believe  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  think  that  such 
revision  should  begin  at  the  bottom,  the  raw  material,  and  not  at  the 
top,  the  high-cost  finished  article, 
BespectfuUy  yours, 

Albert  A.  Pope, 

Frcsident 


TIIlMBLiES. 

(Punigniph  215.) 

Union  City  Thoible  Compant. 
Union  City^  Conn,,  iSeptemher  18, 1893. 

SiE :  We  beg  to  say  we  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  thim- 
bles— a  staple  article.  Our  chief  competitors  are  Qei*many  and  England ; 
and  owing  to  conditions  which  exist  over  there,  and  which  are  perfectly 
well  known  to  your  honorable  committee,  the  existing  tariff'  has  not  in 
any  way  diminished  the  imi)ortation  of  these  goods,  and  owing  to  the 
cheap  labor  and  other  conditions  they  are  enabled  to  put  their  goods 
upon  this  market  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure,  and  we  have  from  time 
to  time  been  compelled  to  reduce  prices  in  order  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition and  to  keep  our  factory  running,  which  we  have  done  for  eight 
years  absolutely  without  profit.  Even  with  the  aid  of  special  and 
modem  machinery  we  are  unable  to  hold  our  own.  New  York  im- 
porters get  German  and  English  thimbles  (silver  plated)  put  down  in 
their  store,  including  a  tariff  duty  of  45  per  cent  and  cost  of  packages 
and  commissions,  for  58  cents  per  gross  of  12  dozen,  while  the  wage 
cost  of  producing  a  gross  of  the  same  goods  here  is  75  per  cent  of  this 
amount,  leaving  the  balance  for  materials,  rent,  rates,  and  running  ex- 
X>en8es.  Thimbles  retail  at  from  3  to  5  cents  each,  bringing  quite  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  jobbers  and  retailers.  To  reduce  the  present 
tariff  on  thimbles  will  be  to  drive  us  out  of  business,  and  to  maintain 
it  will  be  almost  its  equivalent.  What  is  needed  is  an  increase  of  30 
per  cent  over  and  above  the  present  tariff,  and  this  we  most  strongly 
urge  and  advocate.  The  increase  would  not  enhance  the  cost  to  the 
user  one  tittle. 

BespectfuUy  yours, 

CTnion  City  Thimble  Co. 

D.  Pbatt. 


iJUEBIGAN   SHEAB  HAN  L'FACTUEmG  ASSOCIATION, 

New  York,  S^tember  20, 1893. 

Sir:  TheeheariDdnatryof  the  United  Stateaconsists  of  two  brancbes, 
(1)  The  maQafactorers  of  Ciist  shears,  and  (2)  the  maimfaetarers  of 
"laid"  shears,  t.  e.  shears  with  malleable  frames  to  which  are  welded 
steel  blades. 

This  asaociatioD  includes  the  makers  of  laid  shears  only.  Tbeir 
Iii'oilact  coneista  Almost  exclusively  of  shears  of  l>  iuchesaad  upwards. 
A  few  goods  are  made  in  4  iucliesto  C  inches  over  all,butiti8  estimated 
thiit  over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  shears  and  scissors  sold  iu  the  Unitea 
tStiite8peraDDumareimported,thel)ulkcomingfi'0ii]GennaDy.  Theini- 
purted  goods  include  lace  and  embroidery  scissors,  nails  scissors,  but- 
tonhole and  pocket  scisssors,  ladies  scissors,  etc.  The  William  Scholl- 
Lorn  Company,  of  Kew  Haven,  Conn.,  whose  statement  is  submitted 
iicrewith,  started  a  few  years  since  to  make  small  scissors  in  compe- 
tition with  the  foreign  goods,  but  are  seriously  considering  to  quit  the 
niiiiiufacture  of  the  scissors  below  6'inch  for  the  reason  that  nnder  the 
luesent  tariff  of  45  per  cent  they  can  import  for  less  money  than  they 
(':in  maunfacture  here  the  same  grade  of  goo<l8. 

Ttie  United  States  manufacturers  are  therefore  almost  shut  out  to-da^ 
IVom  the  manufacture  of  the  line  of  small  scissors,  for  which  theie  is  a 
very  large  demand.  Realizing,  however,  that  to  enable  tliem  to  com- 
putv  successfully  with  the  foreign -made  scissors  a  large  increase  iu 
duty  wonld  be  required,  they  retrain  from  asking  any  higher  rate  thaii 
that  now  in  force. 

Of  shears  6- inch  and  upwards,  which  are  the  stronghold  of  the  United 
Stiit«s  makers,  the  Icadhig  size  is  Siuch;  they  are  made  tn  larger  sizes 
up  to  16  inches,  bnt  the  demand  for  lengths  of  upwards  of  10  inches 
is  comparatively  small.  All  are  laid  goods,  a  process  specially  adapt- 
in\  to  American  methods  of  work. 

Heretofore  this  process  has  been  exclusively  used  by  United  States 
makers^  but  it  is  now  being  copied  by  German  makers,  who  have  sent 
men  here  to  learn  it.  This  enables  the  German  maker  to  compete  with 
tiie  home  prodacer,  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  feel  the  foreign  com- 
petition. Cutlery  dealers  who  have  Jbrmerly  handled  United  States 
shears  exclusively  are  now  ofTeringtheimported  shear.  'While itmay 
not  have  gained  a  foothold,  it  has  been  imported  in  increasing  quanti- 
ties during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  United  States  manufacturers 
feel  that  the  stability  of  their  industry  is  jeopardized. 

In  all  there  are  thii'teeu  shear  manufacturers  in  this  country,  some 
l>eing  established  iu  the  West  and  some  in  the  East.  Several  have 
bf^eu  in  existence  over  fifty  years. 

Their  workmen  Lave  been  trained  at  a  great  expenditure  of  time,  as 
Ih  leani  the  sliear  trade  a  long  apprenticeship  is  required  and  skilled 
hibor  is  a  necessity. 

Under  the  M<!KinIey  tarilT  the  duty  on  cutlery  was  largely  advanced ; 
oil  shears,  however,  au  advance  was  not  asked  for.  The  dnty  was 
established  at  45  per  cent,  the  same  rate  as  on  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel.  The  snear-miikcrs  now  present  their  case,  honestly  fearing 
that  any  decline  iu  duty  would  work  to  their  injury.    They  have  en- 
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deavored  to  show  that  foreign  competition  is  so  close  to  them  that  their 
industry  is  at  present  menaced,  and  that  they  are  almost  prevented 
from  making  the  entire  line  of  small  scissors.    They  therefore  earnestly 
rec^uest  that  no  red  action  in  duty  be  made. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Henbt  T.  Seymoub, 

Secretary. 
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CUAIR  CANE  AND  KEEDS. 

(Pinsnph  im.} 

Nkw  York,  fleptemher  S5,  1893. 

Sirs:  We  snbniit  the  following  in  regard  to  cliair  cane  and  reeds; 

Para^axth  770  of  the  net  of  1883  provide^l  for  the  free  entry  of  "rat- 
tans and  reeds  immaiiufactured."  Paragraph  482  of  said  act  prescribed 
a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  "rattans  inantifactured,  but  not  made  up  into 
completed  articles."  Para^aph  646  of  said  act  provided  also  for  the 
free  entry  of  "bamboo  reeds  no  further  manafactured  than  cut  into 
lengths  for  walking  sticks  or  canes  or  for  sticks  for  umbrellas,  para- 
sols, or  sunshades. " 

The  United  States  circuit  court,  December  4,  1889  (40  Fedeiiil 
Beporter,  570),  decided  that  round  reeds  wrought  fh>ra  rattan,  being 
rattan  with  the  outer  cuticle  only  stripjied  off,  and  used  as  a  raw 
material  by  hat-makers,  carriage- makers,  chuir-makers,  basket-makers, 
and  whip-makers,  were  exeinjjt  from  duty  under  the  free  list  of  the  act 
of  1883  as  unmanufactured  reeds,  the  condition  as  a  round  reed  being  the 
same  as  nature  produced  it,  except  that  its  out«r  covering  bad  been 
removed,  and  it  being  "  in  the  first  condition  in  which  a  r^  as  snub 
is  known  to  the  tariff." 

Many  petitions  by  both  importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers  were 
made  to  theframers  of  the  McKiuley  act  to  pnt  their  raw  material  on  the 
free  list,  and  in  the  act  of  189U  it  was  provided  in  paragraph  518  tliat 
manufactures  of  rattans  for  bat- makers'  use  (hat  reeds  are  wrought  fioin 
rattans)  should  be  exempt  from  duty:  in  paragraph  756,  that  reedt^  in 
the  rough,  or  no  further  manufactured  than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  tor 
sticks  for  umbi;^llas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  or  walking  canes 
{whip  reeds  are  wrought  from  rattan]  should  be  exempt  from  duty;  but 
in  ])aragrapb  229  it  was  provided  that  "  chair  cauea  or  reeds  wrought  or 
manufactured  {rora  rattans  or  reeds,  and  whetlier  round,  square,  or  in 
any  other  shape,"  should  be  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
anomaly  exists,  therefore,  in  the  present  tarilf  that  reeds  for  hat- makers' 
use  and  reeds  for  whip-makers'  use  are  exempt  from  duty,  while  reeds 
for  chair-makers',  basket-makers',  and  carriage-makers'  use  are  subject 
to  10  per  cent  duty. 

One  of  the  inconsistencies  under  the  present  tariff  is  the  wording  of 
paragraph  229,  which  the  board  of  general  appraisers  render  as  reading 
"  chair  canes  or  chair  reeds,"  on  the  theory  tliat  "  any  other  rendering 
would  lead  to  such  absurd  phraseology  as  reeds  wrought  or  manufac- 
tured from  reeds." 

All  these  reeds  are  in  every  respect  the  same  article  wrought  from 
rattan,  except  that  the  different  industries  use  different  sizes. 

We  inclose  herewith  a  card  showing  samples  of  round  reeds  used  for 
the  various  purposes  above  described  and  respectfully  solicit.  In  the 
interest  of  the  many  consumers  of  these  five  classes  of  goods  as  well  as 
of  the  importers  and  manufacturers,  that  you  will  correct  the  incoiisitit- 
encies  of  the  present  act  and  put  upon  the  free  list  of  the  coming 
tariff.  Bound  reeds  as  raw  material  for  the  chair,  carriage,  and  basket 
makers,  as  well  as  jiermit  to  remain  free  of  dat^  rotmd  reeds  as  ruw 
material  for  hat-makers  and  whix^-makers. 
Very  respectfully, 

FOPPBB  &  Partisch. 
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SUTEKEHT  OF  KR,  HETX7  T.  0X5ABD,  Of  OAiXli  ISLUTD,  HXIB. 

TrssDAT,  September  19,  3893. 

Mr.  Chairmah :  I  appear  liere  as  presideut  of  the  Ainerictiii  Beet 
Sugar  AssocmtioD,  in  behalf  of  the  reteotioD  of  the  bounty  on  sugar 
and  against  the  repeal  of  the  present  sugar  policy  embraced  in  the 
several  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  law  enacted  in  1890,  which  promised 
those  who  would  invest  their  capital  in  this  new  agricultural  industry 
that  the  bounty  should  remain  until  1905. 

Onr  position  is  that  if  Congress  may  arbitrarily  repeal  its  usual 
enactments,  it  has  no  moral  right  to  do  so  with  this  statute,  because  a 
definite  time  was  fixed  for  it  to  operate,  a,nd  as  if  to  make  that  purpose 
plainer  the  appropriation  to  piiy  the  bounty  wus  purposely  made  cnii- 
tinning  or  permanent.  We  claim  that  the  object  of  fixing  a  time  in 
this  law  was  to  influence  and  to  induce  capital  to  embark  in  a  new  nwA 
somewhat  hazardous  agricultural  industry,  requiring  for  success  large 
sums  of  money  and  gre&t  skill;  the  national  purpose  being  to  attain 
the  production  of  a  household  necessity  larger  in  amount  than  the  turift' 
policy  had  theretofore  produced,  and  so  cheapen  the  price  and  render 
this  country  independent  of  the  world  for  sugar. 

It  having  been  reported  in  public  prints  that  this  Congress  would 
probably  repeal  this  law,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  filing  with  this  com- 
mittee a  protest  in  writing,  and  I  also  desire  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual  members  of  this  committee  a  pamphlet  embracing  some 
suggestions  on  the  "  sugar  problem,"  of  which  I  trust  the  committee 
will  avail  itself. 

With  the  permission  of  the  committee  1  will  proceed  to  give  my  views 
of  this  great  industry,  and  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

As  I  understand  it,  a  primary  consideration  which  induced  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  law  was  that  we  were  sending  abroad  for  a  product 
that  we  can  as  weU  produce  here  from  $100,000,000  to  $115,000,000  in 
gold  annually.  We  have  seut  abroad  for  sugar  in  forty  years  nearly 
$2,250,000,000.  This  is  an  exhaustive  and  an  unnecessary  drain  upon 
onr  people  for  an  agricultural  article  the  raw  material  for  which  we 
have  both  the  soil  and  the  climate  to  raise ;  and  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  this  and  of  all  civilized  nations  to  cherish  and  foster  any  agri- 
cultural product  that  promised  so  much  for  the  people  as  sugar.  We 
are  the  largest  consumers  of  sugar  in  the  world.  Our  consumption  is 
about  63  pounds  per  capita.  We  produce  only  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  consumed  by  our  people,  and  we  consume  nearly  one-third  or 
30  per  cent  of  the  world's  product,  and  the  effort  making  and  the 
national  object  of  the  bounty  law  is  to  change  this  relation. 

By  wise  and  salutary  enactments  we  have  become  exporters  of  cotton 
and  tobacco;  they  have  had  liberal  protection,  and  cotton  reqoires 
some  now;  and  we  have  become  independent  of  the  world  for  divers 
other  agricaltoral  products,  and  the  part  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  die- 
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tates  of  true  economy,  suggest  tbat  sugar  be  included  in  the  list,  as  it 
certainly  will  be  unless  it  is  sacrificed  just  at  tbe  moment  when  so 
much  is  promised,  as  these  results  :folly  attest: 

Beet-sugar  production. 

Toms. 

1880 357 

1890 2,800 

1891 5,400 

1892 12,355 

1893 (Estimated)..  25,000 

Sugar  must  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  agricultural  product,  so 
recognized  the  world  over.  Unlike  wheat  or  com,  it  requires  the 
investment  of  large  capital,  and  great  skill  is  requisite  at  all  points, 
not  only  in  the  successful  production  of  the  raw  material,  but  in  pro- 
ducing the  manufactured  product  as  well:  and  yet  if  we  produced  of 
wheat  only  one-tenth  of  the  home  demand  it  would  be  wise,  prudent, 
economical,  and*  humane  to  encourage  a  larger  supply  by  any  reason- 
able means  in  our  power.  Very  moderate  capital  is  required  to  raise 
the  ordinary  agricultural  crop,  but  with  sugar  the  first  outlay  is  heavy, 
and  large  amounts  are  being  expended  in  divers  ways  to  educate  the 
American  farmer  that  it  is  profitable  to  raise  the  raw  material  for 
sugar  and  that  he  can  do  it.  For  upwards  of  a  century  we  had  given 
cane  sugar  protection  by  a  liberal  tariff,  which  was  found  did  not 
develop  its  production  as  rapidly  as  was  desirable,  and  when  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  entered  the  field  as  a  new  factor  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
give  sugar  a  new  and  permanent  form  of  protection  and  more  of  a 
stimulant;  and  relying  on  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  Goverment, 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  invested  and  expended  in  this  new 
industry.    Eesults  would  seem  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  that  legislation. 

But  for  the  most  persistent  attacks  in  some  quarters  for  a  repeal  of 
the  present  law,  the  showing  would  have  been  still  more  flattering. 
But  agitation  has  deterred  the  investment  of  capital  in  this  industry 
in  several  States,  notably  in  Iowa  and  in  Washington,  as  well  as  in  N'ew 
York.  These  threats  seem  to  be  based  on  the  theory  that  the  law 
gives  money  to  a  class,*  but  such  is  not  its  purpose.  We  must  look  at 
the  object  of  the  statute,  which  is  for  the  general  good  of  all  the  people 
and  the  national  welfare;  to  keep  millions  of  gold  at  home;  insure  a 
product  at  lower  cost,  and  finally  render  us  dependent  on  no  other 
nation  for  sugar.  If  it  happens  that  money  is  paid  to  those  who  risk 
and  venture  their  capital  in  a  new  industry,  that  is  but  an  incident 
attendant  upon  the  main  object  sought  to  be  accomplished.  When  the 
result  is  reached  the  incident  attached  will  cease  to  operate  as  a  bounty, 
and  will  no  longer  be  necessary.  We  build  a  navy  for  the  protection  of 
our  cities,  for  the  national  welfare,  paying  not  only  the  cost  of  the 
vessels  to  Mr.  Oramp,  but  royalties,  bounties,  or  allowances  are  given 
him  if  his  ships  make  a  knot  or  more  an  hour  more  than  is  called  for. 

I  deny  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  American  people  would 
favor  a  repeal  of  this  law  if  they  fully  understood  its  real  purpose  and 
its  operation.  I  am  led  to  venture  this  from  a  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Bingham  in  1890,  then  master  of  the  National  Grange,  composed  of 
1,250,000  farmers.    He  said : 

I  think  our  people  would  not  favor  a  bounty  on  any  commodity  that  we  now  pro- 
duce in  sufflcient  quantitiee  to  supply  our  people.  There  are  many  of  them  in  favor 
of  bounties;  take  for  instance^  sugar. 

At  the  Trans-Mississippi  Convention  held  at  Ogden  last  spring,  a 
convention  composed  of  over  600  delegates  from  22  States,  a  resolu- 
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jtion  passed,  without  opposition,  against  a  repeal  of  the  boauty  form 
|of  protectioD  for  sugar. 

^  law  of  this  kind  can  readily  be  made  odious,  and  that  is  what  is 
latteinpted  to  he  done  in  this  case.  Uuder  the  old  tariff  policy  tho 
people  paid  a  duty  of,  say,  53  to  60  millioDB  aanaally  on  ninetenths  of 
the  total  amount  of  sugar  that  we  consume;  while  under  the  present 
iPOlicf  they  pay  hut  2  cents  a  pouud  ou  the  one-tenth  only  wMch  wit 
are  able  to  proiduce.  So  that  the  people  are  not  taxed  nearly  so  heavily 
for  sugar  by  the  bounty  form  of  protection,  and  they  have  saved  tcom 
1  to  2  ceuts  a  pound  on  the  cost  of  their  sugar  since  the  bounty 
law  was  enacted.  If  prices  have  recently  advanced  it  has  beftn  in  con- 
sequence of  short  crops  abroad,  where  we  must  purchase  most  of  out- 
sagar.  The  drought  in  Germany,  and  the  short  crop  in  Cuba,  will 
raise  the  price  of  sugar  liere  from  one- half  to  three  quarters  of  a  cent 
a  pound,  so  that  our  people  will  pay,  say,  $20,000,000  mote  for  sugat' 
this  fiscal  year  than  they  paid  last,  showing  clearly  the  eSect  of  any 
policy  not  calculated  to  render  us  independent  of  foreign  countries  foi- 
sugar,  rendering  us  partners  in  the  climatic  misfortunes  of  foreign 
countries.  Under  the  tariff  on  sugar  the  people  would  have  paid  at 
least  $150,000,000  of  tariff  duties  from  the  enactment  of  the  bounty  law ; 
■while  since  its  operation  they  have  paid  but  $25,000,000;  and  they 
have  probably  saved,  by  way  of  a  lower  price  for  sugar,  over  1150,000,000, 
enough  of  a  saving  in  three  years  to  pay  the  toanty  for  nearly  the 
whole  period. 

The  production  of  sugar  is  surrounded  with  many  obstacles.  The 
production  of  a  sugar  beet  crop  is  a  new  thing  to  the  American  farmer. 
The  average  agricmturist  is  slow  to  sdopt  a  novelty,  especially  where 
more  or  less  skill  and  increased  labor  is  necessary ;  and  it  is  tedious 
and  expensive  work  to  overcome  this,  A  beet-sugar  factory  is  nob 
expected  to  be  a  paying  success  the  first  year  either  here  or  abroad. 
In  fact  it  has  been  ascertained  that  three  to  four  years  will  elapse 
before  the  community  iu  which  a  factory  is  located  adapts  itself  to  the 
work  of  beet-raising.  A  loss  ensues  and  the  present  bonnty  law  will 
tide  Investors  over  this  period.  When  the  Government,  therefore, 
gave  us  flfteen  years  we  relied  upon  making  up  any  losses  in  subse- 
quent years  consequent  on  this  condition  of  things.  To  insure  a  sufiQ- 
cient  amount  of  the  raw  material,  the  managers  of  beet-sugar  plants 
have  been  forced  to  increase  their  offerings  for  beets,  until  the  price  to 
farmers  has  reached  $5  per  ton  more  than  paid  anywhere  in  the  world; 
a  point  at  which  even  small  profits  to  the  manufacturer  have  begun  to 
disappear;  but  to  educate  the  farmer  and  to  get  him  interosted  in  thi» 
new  industry  are  prime  necessities;  and  upon  it,  and  upon  Congress 
depend  the  future  of  this  industry.  Abroad,  where  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  has  been  going  on  for  upwiirds  of  a  century,  this  obstacle 
is  not  met,  farmers  being  adepts  at  the  business,  and  a  beet  crop  lias 
come  to  be  th  ere  recognized  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  yearly  products 
of  a  farm.  Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  manufacture  of  anything 
than  the  supply  of  the  raw  material;  but  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
beet  sugar,  because  the  exjiensive  plant  must  have  an  annual  "  run" 
of  at  least  sixty  to  seventy  days  to  warrant  the  outlay  of  3  to  $750,000, 
which  must  lie  idle  about  ten  months  iu  the  year,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  other  manufacturing  plants.  Here  is  a  dead  loss  of  the  interest 
on  the  money  invested  for  that  length  of  time,  and  it  is  quite  a  serious 
consideration.  Then,  too,  a  large  force  of  short-term  labor  is  necessary 
that  can  not  readily  be  obtained  when  most  needed,  as  it  can  not  bh 
utilized  wheu  the  crop  is  harvested,  and  knowing  this,  labor  is  reluctant 
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to  engage  with  h  knowlerlse  tliat  it  is  only  for  a  few  weeks.  Another 
serious  tactor  in  the  beet-sugar  Itiisinesiii  is  tlie  C4>At  of  labor  iu  the  beet 
tields,  which  averages  $1.5U  adayj  while  iu  Europe  the  same  labor 
gets  only  30  to  10  cents  a  day. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  value  abroad  of  the  by-products  in  the  sugar- 
beet  iodnstry,  wldch  are  almost  a  dead  loss  here  as  yet.  whatever  may 
l>e  their  value  in  the  future.  I  refer  to  the  pulp  which  is  extensively 
ted  to  the  cattle  on  the  continent,  because  it  is  very  fattening:  wortli 
there  $1.25  a  ton,  given  away  here  when  25  centa  can  not  be  obtained 
tbi  it.  Our  farmers  have  not  yet  come  to  realize  its  real  worth  on  the 
I'arm.  Then  we  have  the  potash  salts  and  the  lime  cake  used  abroad 
liy  farmers  for  fertilizing,  and  liberally  paid  for,  while  in  this  country  it 
is  an  item  of  expense,  as  it  must  be  hauled  away  to  the  factory.  I  speak 
of  these  things  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  business  abroad,  but  1 
have  a  lively  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  these  by-products  will 
be  utilized,  aud  they  will  probably  be  of  sufBcieut  account  to  warrant 
Tlie  expiration  of  the  bounty  by  its  own  limitiition.  In  other  words,  1 
am  not  one  of  those  who  have  such  a  poor  opinion  of  American  enter- 
prise as  to  think  that  a  bounty  will  contiuae  a  necessity  here  in  order 
to  keep  beet  sugar  on  its  feet. 

Conditions  will  change  in  time,  when  our  agriculturists  have  come 
to  appreciate  what  these  things  signify  in  raising  a  beet  crop  and  to 
the  land  when  crops  are  rotated.  They  are  existing  conditions  and 
disadvantages,  however,  which  the  home  beet-sugar  interest  will  over- 
'■<>me  as  education  in  the  new  work  gradually  permeates  communitiea 
where  factories  may  be  located.  Another  consideration  is  this:  Abroad, 
the  molasses,  from  factories  scattered  all  over  the  country,  is  sent  to 
Home  central  factory,  which  can  thus  afford,  by  special  and  expensive 
process,  to  work  out  the  sugar  it  contains,  while  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
do  this;  and  this  entails  a  loss  that  goes  with  many  others  to  warrant 
liberal  support  from  the  Government  for  a  reasonable  time. 

Labor,'  here  in  the  factory  as  in  the  field,  is  twice  as  expensive  in 
j)ri>ducing  sugar  from  a  ton  of  beets  as  it  is  abroad.  Large  quantities 
of  coal,  charcoal,  limestone,  bagging,  and  paper  barrels  are  necessary, 
to  produce  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  at 
remunerative  wages,  increasing  the  number  ot  consumers  with  advan- 
tage to  producers.  Transportation  to  and  from  the  factories  is  heavy, 
bulky,  and  expensive. 

These  are  some  of  the  obstacles  to  overcome.  Abroad  for  upwfud 
i»f  a  century  the  sugar  industry  has  been  carefully  fostered  by  heavy 
bounties;  but  having  gained  a  solid  footing  the  governments  of  Franc* 
and  Germany — while  keeping  a  watchAil  eye  on  the  matter — have  been 
gradually  withdrawing  some  of  the  very  liberal  protection  that  amounted, 
according  to  Consul  Mason  (Report  137,  page  214),  in  1890  in  Germany 
to  $17,389,000,  and  for  six  months  in  1891  to  $10,341,000. 

But  with  the  obstacles  enumerated  to  overcome  in  this  country,  no 
imc  industry,  like  that  of  beet  sugar,  can  hope  to  compel*  with  the  old 
and  well-established  business  on  the  continent  thatlias  been  fostered 
and  cherished  for  so  long  a  time,  unless  we  are  given  help;  the  aid,  iu 
fact,  tkat  was  promised  ««,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  we  had  a  right  t« 
rely,  and  on  which  so  much  has  been  expended. 

We  indignantly  repudiate  the  idea  that  {wlitics  can  fairly  enter  into 
this  matter.  It  is  a  mutual  financial  business  venture  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  it  should  be  treated  as  such  and  not  thrown  into  the  vortex 
of  political  complications.    To  leave  the  subject  out  of  politics  would 
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meet  the  eaggestioD  contained  in  the  leport  of  Mr.  Secretary  Walker 
in  18i5, 

The  sugar  producers  here  have  more  than  enough  to  couteud  with  iti 
the  natural  advantageB  possessed  in  Cuba  and  the  colonies,  and  in  the 
ednvation  of  farmtirs  abroad,  and  the  export  or  other  bounties  there 
paid  the  manufacturers.  We  sorely  ought  not  to  be  met  with  resist^ 
anee,  indifference,  or  worse  than  ^,  repeal  at  home,  involving  as  it 
woald  a  breach  of  national  good  faith. 

Is  it  to  be  expectetl  that  our  sngar  fanners  can  successfully  contoml 
with  both  bounties  and  high  tariS^  abroad,  and  the  settled  conditions 
there  t  As  OonBul  Mason  well  says,  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
we  can  hold  our  own  in  the  face  of  the  things  enumerated,  and  the 
fierce  competition  so  rapidly  developing  in  other  countries;  and  he 
concludes  that  the  risk  here  is  on  the  part  of  firms  and  individuals  who 
are  erecting  expensive  plants,  and  he  could  have  added,  who  hiive 
made  contracts  for  raw  material  running  far  into  the  future,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  the  present  law  was  permanent,  even  if  the  policy 
could  be  said  to  be  somewhat  experimental, 

I  have  made  contracts,  for  instance,  extending  eight  to  ten  years  into 
the  future,  depending,  as  I  had  a  right  to,  on  the  good  faith  and  honor 
of  this  Government  to  maintain  the  bounty  policy,  which  it  did  not 
adopt  for  me,  nor  for  a  class,  but  as  a  great  national  policy  for  a  national 
object.  I  have  one  contract  with  Mr.  Gird,  of  California,  to  raise  nie 
annnally  a  certain  tonnage  of  beets  for  the  Cbino  factory.  It  nins 
until  1896,  and  this  contract  was  based  on  the  bounty  law,  because 
without  it  Ghino  will  go  to  the  wall.  I  have  another  contract  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Kailroad  Company.  I  went  to  that  road  and  said,  "  I 
have  a  contract  with  the  Government  mnning  until  1005,  and  I  must 
know  exactly  where  I  stand  if  I  engage  in  tTiis  new  industry;  and  [ 
want  to  know  what  you  can  do  to  aid  me."  The  road  answered  that  it 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  making  terms,  but  on  reflection  it  was  thouf^ht 
to  be  for  its  own  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  Nebraska,  for  us  to  enter 
into  some  reciprocal  arrangement,  based  on  my  consent  to  invest  a 
million  or  more  of  dollars  in  the  State  and  on  the  line  of  its  road  and  ;i, 
feeder.  The  contract  entered  into  was  ratified  by  the  board  of  directors, 
and  it  requires  me  to  operate  my  Grand  Island  factory  at  least  thirty 
days  in  a  year,  which  I  can  not  do  if  this  law  is  repealed.  But  I  have 
as  much  right  to  violate  my  contract,  I  apprehend,  as  the  Government 
haslo  repudiate  its  agreements  held  out  to  entice  capital  into  new 
ent«rprisee. 

The  editor  of  a  great  French  journal.  The  Jonmal  of  Mantifactare  o: 
Sugar  of  Paris,  under  date  of  May,  1$U3,  notices  the  proposed  attack 
on  the  present  law,  and  says:  • 

I  can  not  aay  too  iitrnngljr  that  the  sriK'^i'  manuruct^irir a  of  tbe  t7nitsd  Statea  liavi 
accepted  io  good  faith  tlie  bonnty  liiw  given  on  thn  pleilj^o  of  the  United  States,  nuil 
have  ettablUhed  the  industry  baned  ou  the  teriim  of  that  law,  and  to  uonrmodify  uu- 
justly  this  law  would  be  committing  a  crying  iigiislice  toward  them.  It  is  certnin 
that  any  one  who  xuggetita  this  idea  is  autiug  as  a  theorist  and  not  taking  into  ni:- 
count  uiB  results  accomplished. 

Id  another  article,  however,  in  tbe  same  paper,  the  editor  warns  his 
snbscribers  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  assuming  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  give  up  the  bounty  i>olicy  and  destroy  an  industry 
which  was  threatening  to  overcome  the  monopoly  which  Germany  and 
France  have  held  for  ten  or  fifteen  yearn. 

Ftofi.  Wiley,  who  has  given  deep  study  to  all  the  phases  of  the  i^m^'ar 


Trtestion,  adverta  to  one  of  the  obstacles  pointed  oat  by  me  a  few 
tuonieiits  ago.     He  says : 

Tbere  will  probably  be  foand  for  f cnrs  to  come  more  euthiisinsm  id  the  United 

r^taMa  tbau  ku ow ledge  conuectud  witb  the  beet-Hii^'ar  imluBtry,  and  tbe  result  of  tliis 
will  be  that  iinlosB  great  i^are  ia  takeu  many  vuiituroa  will  be  made  which  will  reaiilt 
in  financial  disaster.  Tha  k''^'^^  problem  in  this  country  is  tbe  agricultarat  one,  the 
selection  of  Bnit»b!e  soil,  the  lindiiif;  of  proper  eliinatLc  cnnditiona.  and  inBtructiuna 
in  plantinK,  cultivating,  and  harveatingbeeta  are  all  of  vital  impoltance.  If  tbeanKar 
liKet  iadna^  is  to  9necee<i  in  this  country  it  mast  come  from  abarp  competition  with 
tbe  Mme  induatry  in  older  conntriim,  where  its  conditiona  are  better  nnderetood  and 
M'bere  tbe  localitiea  aniteil  to  it  Lave  been  aelected  by  long  and  costly  ezperience.  It 
must  alao  compete  witb  the  &ee  cane  indnstry  in  the  tropica,  and  with  tbe  cheap. 
Inbw  and  thotough  knowledge  tbere  poaaeased. 

There  ia,  be  says,  within  the  whole  range  of  agriculture,  do  crop  more 
ilifficult  to  produce  than  a  crop  of  beets,  suitable  for  sugar.  He  con- 
iludes  by  saying  that,  with  a  wise  and  careftil  encouragement  of  the 
industry,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  prospects  for  the 
(ievelopmentof  indigenous  sugar  industry  arc  decidedly  bright.  In 
this  he  agrees  with  those  who,  possessed  of  knowledge  of  sugar  produc- 
tion abroad,  and  of  capital,  have  investigated  and  invested  in  the  busi- 

Having  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  capital,  and  the  energy  necessary  to 
make  the  beet  sugar  industry  a  success,  there  ia  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  long  dependent  on  foreign  goverumenta  for  sugar.  There  are 
tinaucial  and  other  weighty  reasons  why  we  should  not  be.  For  in- 
stance, only  a  year  ago,  during  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  the  lower 
liay  at  New  York,  when  the  avenue  for  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
Hamburg  was  shut,  the  price  of  sugar  suddenly  increased  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  this  continued  six  weeks.  The  Cuban 
producers,  seeing  the  plight  we  were  in,  put  the  extra  price  on  their 
.-^ugar  to  us,  which  tlie  refiners  paid  and,  in  turn,  saddledon  our  people. 
Here  was  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  transferred  from  the  pocket  of  the 
American  consumers  to  the  pocket  of  the  Cuban  producers,  in  the  short 
space  of,  say,  fifty  days;  and  this  was  so,  simply  because  we  were  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  country  for  an  article  of  daily  necessity  which 
we  did  not,  but  can,  produce  at  home  in  safBcicnt  quantities  for  home 
i-oiisumption ;  and  I  believe  that  in  case  of  a  European  war  between  the 
lieet-sugar  producing  countries  of  Europe,  which  is  not  only  a  posai- 
liility,  but  a  strong  probability,  owing  to  the  decreased  productioi^  in 
those  countries  during  a  period  of  stagnation  resulting  from  war,  we 
would  have  to  pay,  by  way  of  increased  price  for  sugar,  in  two  years, 
more  than  would  liquidate  the  total  bounty  that  would  be  due  during 
the  balimce  of  this  century. 

In  brief,  this  is  a  national,  econtimic,  or  purely  busineas  question,  and 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  pushing  it  to  the  point  of  producing  all  the 
sugar  now  consumed  in  the  United  States,  which  is  the  real  object 
aimed  at,  it  must  be  treated  aa  a  business  proposition,  pure  and  simple, 
and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  partisanship  must  be  eschewed,  party 
tijeories  overthrown,  and  the  matter  taken  up  and  considered  from  the 
standpoint  which  any  great  business  matter  occupies  in  the  financial 
world.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  and  honest  belief  that  unless  a  broad, 
libei'al,  and  permanent  policy  is  maintained  we  might  as  well  abandon 
the  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  establish  the  sugar  industry  in  the  United 
Mtates. 

Mr,  Turner.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  permanent  policy  t 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  understand  a  policy  such  as  framed  by  the  Fifty-first 
Congress,  which  gives  us  Glteen  years  and  tetis  us  that  we  can  go  ahead 
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aod  mnl^e  onr  ftrran^eiucnts  to  produce  sugar  and  invest  oar  money 
and  buiUt  ap  the  iodustry  for  that  period  of  years,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  will  drop  the  bridge  down  if  we  have  not  succeeded. 

Mr.  TuRNBK.  You  do  not  mean  a  permanent  policyl 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  mean  permanent  for  a  Beries  of  yeara. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  mean  the  period  covered  by  the  act  of  1890t 

Mr.  OxNARD,  Yes,  sirj  that  is  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  chairman  suggests  a  tontine  policy. 

Mr,  OsNABD.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  I  will  let  another  gen- 
tlt'tiian  s;iy  something  on  this  subject. 

The  OUAISMAN.  On  the  little  boxes  which  yon  have  placed  before 
us  yon  s:iy  that  the  output  of  factory  for  1882  was  3,500,000  poundsj  is 
that  the  I'actory  you  representt 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yea,  sir;  but  that  is  not  the  actual  prodact.  The 
World's  F;iir  Commissioner  got  up  those  boxes;  we  do  not  produce 
that  amount  of  sugar. 

The  C'HAiEMAN,  What  is  the  present  beet-sngar  productionl 

Mr,  OxnAed,  Last  year  it  was  about  12,000  tons  and  thisyearit  will 
be  about  25,000  tons,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  output  of  Louisiana, 
and  tb!it  lias  been  accomplished  in  three  years. 

The  CnAiBMAK.  Where  is  yonr  sugar  produced! 

Mr.  Ox:jArd.  It  is  produced  in  Nebraska,  California,  and  Utah  at 
present,  with  a  factory  in  Staunton,  Va,  But  while  the  area  of  cane  is 
limited  to  »  few  States  the  area  of  beets  is  practically  unlimited.  We 
thought  at  line  time  the  Southern  States  were  not  well  adapted,  and  it 
was  generally  supposed  so,  to  the  beet  culture,  but  I  can  say  from  per- 
sonal experience  the  southern  part  of  this  country  gives  as  good  results 
as  anywhere,  probably  the  best;  southern  California,  I  am  speaking 
partit:ularly  of.  It  is  really  unlimited.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a 
State  in  the  L'liiou  that  can  not  produce  tbe  sugar  bee^  in  time,  profl^ 
ably  to  miinufncture  sugar  from  it.  Some  of  them  are  better  than 
others,  but  all  of  them  can  do  it. 

The  Cdairjian.  How  many  beets  do  you  consume  in  yonr  factory* 

Mr.  OxNAED.  There  are  various  amounts  in  various  factories,  but  I 
would  take  an  iiverage  factory  and  say  300  tons  of  beets  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  raised  in  the  neighborhood  I 

Mr.  UxNARi).  Tes,  sir;  they  are  raised  by  the  farmers,  chiefly  in  the 
neighborhoiiil,  :ind  ought  to  be  raised  within  5  miles  of  the  factory  in 
small  quaiitilii-s,  say  five  acres,  which  is  about  all  a  farmer  should 
take,  on  acciuiut  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  farmer  has  to 
plow  deep  in  the  fall  and  get  his  land  in  condition,  and  the  rule  is  to 
get  ready  two  years  before  and  put  his  seed  in  and  grow  a  crop  and 
get  the  best  results  in  the  next  crop.  The  great  advantage  in  Europe 
is  this:  they  have  found  there  in  cultivating  sugar  beets  that  succeed- 
ing crops  arc;  increased  all  the  way  from  25  to  35  per  cent.  Take,  for 
instance,  wheat — Germany  could  not  raise  wheat  at  one  time  as  it  did 
not  pay,  but  with  the  beetcrop  they  could  do  it  after  a  careful  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil,  and  all  of  that;  so  that  really  you  might  say  ttiis 
bounty  gives  a  small  bounty  on  succeeding  crops,  whether  wheat,  com, 
or  anything  else,  inasmuch  as  the  farmers  get  so  much  more  after  it. 

Mr,  Ti'KNEB.  Are  these  other  figures  on  these  boxes  reliable! 

Mr.  OXNABD.  Some  of  them  are  not  and  some  are. 

Mr.  TOEKEB,  Take  this  statement  of  the  average  yield  being  15  tons 
per  acre,  ia  that  correct! 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No,  that  is  a  little  in  excess,  but  that  is  what  it  ought 
tt)  be.    In  some  places  yon  can  raise  as  much  as  20  aud22  tons.    1  know 
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of  a  case  of  a  farmer  in  California  where  this  year,  on  45  acres,  be  is 
going  to  make  a  profit  of  $3,100. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  It  is  stated  in  thi&  statement  that  a  ton  prodaces  200 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  is  that  correct! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  That  is  also  a  fictitious  figure.  On  the  average,  in  the 
factory  I  have  worked  the  longest,  which  is  this  factory,  it  will  average 
165  pounds. 

Mr.  TuRNEB.  Where  did  you  acquire  your  experience  in  this  busi- 
ness f    Did  you  learn  it  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  No,  I  have  been  connected  with  the  sugar  industry  all 
my  life,  and  studied  it  over  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  have  been  marm- 
facturing  sugar  for  a  long  time;  I  commenced  to  study  for  it  when  I 

(was  at  school. 
Mr.  TxiBNEE.  You  mean  beet  sugar! 
Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.'TuBNEB.  Kot  cane  sugar! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  have  also  looked  into  that  as  they  go  together,  but 
1 1  have  not  made  it  such  a  specialty  as  the  beet  sugai*. 

1 1  Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  your  process  of  extracting  it! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  By  diffusion  and  carbonation.  Let  me  say  one  thing, 
the  beet-sugar  industry  has  only  become  a  great  factor  in  the  supply 
of  the  world's  sugar  within  the  last  15  years.  Previous  to  that  the 
cane  sugar  was  on  top,  but  the  science  of  Europe  has  been  developing 
it,  and  has  been  producing  more  sugar  in  the  beet  itself.  For  instance, 
in  1878  the  beet  contained  at  an  average  only  9  per  cent  of  sugar; 
that  is  to  say,  only  9  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  was  sugar.  Now, 
in  1891  or  1892,  the  average  of  Europe  was  14  per  cent,  a  gain  of 
5  per  cent.  It  is  a  biennial,  growing  the  seed  the  second  year.  They 
select  the  richest  beet  in  sugar  for  mothers.  There  is  $16,000^000  in- 
vested in  that  business  in  Europe.  We  have  been  getting  our  seed 
from  Europe.  We  have  tried  to  raise  the  seed  here,  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  better  beet  seed  than  Europe,  in  IS^ebraska, 
which  will  give  from  1  to  2  per  cent  more  sugar,  but  I  have  only 
done  it  on  a  small  scale,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  on  a  large  scale. 
Mr.  Payne.  What  per  cent  do  you  get! 
^  Mr.  OxNABD.  From  this  particular  seed  we  get  16  per  cent. 

jj  Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  average  percent  of  them! 

!  Mr.  OxNAED.  About  14.07. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  do  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  your  mill 
usually  produce;  what  are  the  crops! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Com,  wheat,  oats,  and  such  crops,  but  it  does  not  pay 
them  very  well;  that  is,  those  other  crops,  and  they  are  only  too  anx- 
ious to  get  hold  of  us  to  built  beet  factories.  They  welcome  us  when 
we  go  out  there.  You  can  get  the  farmers  to  guarantee  a  full  supply 
of  raw  material,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  guaranty  does  not  hold, 
as  it  takes  time  to  raise  these  beets. 
Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  does  this  yield  them,  at  say  15  tons  to  the  acre! 
I  Mr.  OxNABD.  We  pay  $5  a  ton. 

i  Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  pay  $5  a  ton;  that  would  be  $75  for  an  acre! 

J  Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes,  sir. 

I  Mr.  TuBNEB.  Now,  if  the  1 6  tons  gives  a  yield  of  200  pounds  to  the 

ton  it  makes  3,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

I  •  Mr,  OxN ABD.  But  it  does  not 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Wait  a  moment.    Taking  these  figures  on  these  boxes, 
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which  yoo  may  correct,  at  2  cents  a  ponnd,  that  would  make  $S0  for 
the  boiinty  on  beet  sugar  for  which  you  pay  only  $751 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  If  those  figures  were  correct  that  would  be  so,  with 
^ddditnnal  considerations;  hut  tUey  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  Turner,  Now  state  wherein  they  are  not. 

Mr.  OxNARD,  We  only  get  16i  poniids — to  be  accurate — to  the  ton, 
instead  of  200. 

Mr.  Turner.  Take  it  on  that  basis  then. 

.^Ir.  OxNAUD.  Yes,  sir.  If  yoa  want  to  get  the  cost  of  the  manufai.'- 
ture  of  sugar 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  get  to  that  in  a  moment.  If  I  make  any  mis- 
take yon  can  correct  it.  It  makes  the  yield  for  the  15  tons  2,400 
pounds,  and  sometimes,  you  say,  it  yields  less  than  that  and  sometimeN 
more. 

Mr.  OXNARD.  Yes;  that  is  not  the  average,  however. 

:Mr.  GsAS,.  Yon  get  $49  bounty  t 

Sir.  TuBNBB.  Forty-nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents  bounty,  and  you 
l>ay  to  the  farmer  for  the  same  quantity  of  beets  $75;  is  that  correctT 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  by  those  figures  of  yours  it  is  correct  if  you 
figured  it  out  correctly,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  arrive  at  this  thing.  It 
ill  to  figure  out  what  you  pay  for  the  beets  and  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing those  beets  into  sugar,  and  divide  that  by  the  number  of  pouudH 
obtained,  and  that  would  give  you  the  cost  of  the  product. 

Rlr.  Turner.  Suppose  you  make  the  calculation  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  OXNARD.  I  make  it  cost  over  5  cents,  and  the  average  price  ob- 
tai  ned  by  us  for  the  last  three  years  is  no  more  than  about,  say  4^  cent^. 

Air.  Turner.  In  the  5  cents  you  estimate  to  be  the  cost  of  sugar,  do 
you  deduct  from  that  the  bounty  you  get  &om  the  Government! 

Mr.  OiNARD.  No;  that  is  not  included  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  deducted  from  the  cost  in  the  estimate  you  have 
just  giveut 

Mr,  OXNABD.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  deducted,  the  bounty  is  not  included  in 
tluU. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  costs  you  5  cents  after  you  get  the  bounty! 

Mr.  OXNARD.  No;  it  cost  6  uent«  without  reference  to  the  bounty 
wliat, soever. 

Mr.  Turner.  Taking  the  bounty  off  it  would  be  3  oeotst 

Mr.  OXNARD.  It  would  be  about  3  to  3 J  cents. 

Mr.  TuBNKR.  And  yon  sell  it  at 4^  cents  a  pound) 

Mr.  OXMAUD.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  TURHEB.  That  is  a  profit  of  50  per  cent! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  This  is  a  cent  and  a  half  on  3  cents,  is  not  that  a  fair 
profit  in  these  hard  times! 

Mr.  OxNABD,  You  do  not  make  anything  like  that.    Just  to  explaiu 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Certainly,  that  is  due  to  you. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  As  a  niatterof  fact  it  costs  over  5  cents  to  produce  tbe 
8ugar-^I  think  it  is  a  little  more  than  5  cents,  but  for  the  sake  of  argn- 
uieiit  we  will  say  fl  cents,  and  the  bounty  amounts  to  2  cents,  and  yon 
!^H  that  product  for  4J  cents,  which  leaves  you  with  the  bounty  1^ 
c4tiitH,  but  in  reality  it  leaves  yoo  a  profit,  I  compute,  of  about  1  cent. 
hut  these  factories  make  about  50,000  pounds  of  sugar  a  day,  aud  at  1 
uent  a  pound  that  woold  be  $600  a  day  profit.  Now,  if  they  were  to 
run  Hiiy  JSO  days,  that  would  be  about  $40,000  profit,  which  does  not 
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count  in  your  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  on  which  there  is  an  invest- 
ment of  half  a  million  dollars;  you  have  got  to  take  off  5  per  cent  for 
wear  and  tear  of  materials,  insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  so  really,  when  you 
get  to  foot  it  up,  there  is  not  much  in  it;  there  has  been  no  profit  in 
the  factory. 
Mr.  Turner.  You  have  an  apparent  profit  of  50  per  centt 
Mr.  OxNARD.  No,  sir;  an  apparent  profit  of  a  cent  and  a  half,  or  less 
J  p  than  30  per  cent,  which  is  really  fictitious. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  sugar,  you  state,  costs  5  cents! 
I  '  Mr.  OxNARD.  I  am  looking  at  the  profit  on  investment.    As  my  in- 

K  vestment  only  runs  during  the  three  months  at  the  outside  in  a  year,  I 

have  to  make  5  or  six  times  as  much  in  that  time  to  pay  while  that  fac- 
tory is  idle,  and  all  sugar  factories  have  to  do  the  same  thing.  And 
you  must  remember  that  the  5  cents  does  not  include  cost  of  factory 
and  repairs  during  idle  season,  which  amounts  to  say  1  cent  more  i>er 
j  '.  ])ound  and  is  chargeable  to  cost  of  manufacture. 

Ii  Mr.  Turner.  In  fact,  assuming  the  cost  to  be  5  cents,  the  Govoru- 

f  ment  pays  2  cents  of  your  cost  for  youf 

i   I  :j  Mr.  OxNARD.  The  Government  pays  2  cents  on  that  cost. 

J  .j  Mr.  Turner.  I  make  the  result  which  I  have  stated  before.    Have 

j  ^  you  any  by-product! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  We  throw 
our  by-products,  our  pulp  and  molasses,  away.  In  Euroi)e  this  would 
be  valuable  and  would  be  worth  a  cent  a  pound  in  a  beet-sugar  tVictory 

IP  in  Europe.    We  do  nothing  with  them  and  have  no  demand.   We  ho])e 

\  one  day  we  will  have. 

^  I  Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  do  with  the  molasses  now? 

'  1  Mr.  OxNARD.  We  do  practically  nothin.^y,  we  sell  a  little  of  it  if  we 

J  can,  to  make  vinegJir  out  of  it,  and  we  sell  a  few  tons  of  pulp  for  2»1 

i  cents,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.    It  can  be  considered  nil 

J  in  the  receipts  of  the  factory. 

I  ]Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  some  other  gentleman  address 

1 1  you,  because  there  are  three  or  four  fa<itories  representetl  here. 

1 1  Mr.  Turner.    Are   you    connected    with  the  Oxnard    factory  at 

'  Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  your  capital  invested  is  half  a  million  dollars, 
on  which  there  is  an  apparent  profit  of  $40,000  a  year. 
I  Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  does  not  take  into  consideration  any  wear  and  tear 
!j  of  the  machinery,  insurance,  taxes,  etc. ! 

j  Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir. 

;  Mr.  Payne.  What  percentage  of  the  total  value  is  that  a  year! 

j  j  Mr.  Oxnard.  As  these  factories  only  run  two  or  tlu'ee  months  in  the 

I  j  year  I  should  say  you  should  take  off  5  per  cent;  some  take  off'  10  per 

■  !  cent. 

»'  Mr.  Payne.  Would  that  be  fair! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  I  think  once  in  every  fifteen  years  you  have  to 
[  I  renew  all  your  machinery. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  have  two  factories,  one  at  Grand  Island  and  one  at 
Norfolk  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  and  one  in  southern  California. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  is  fahly  remunerative^  to  the  farmers! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (lEAU.  Better  than  corn  or  wheat  f 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Better  than  anything  of  the  kind. 
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Tils.  Geas.  If  yoa  could  use  your  by  products  as  iii  Europe  could 
ou  dispeuse  with  nearly  all  tliis  bouutyf  , 

Mr.  UxsAKD.  I  think  we  could  dispeuae  with  the  bounty  eutirely. 
'hi'ii  another  thing.  We  have  to  bring  skilled  labor  a  great  distance 
Q  work  iu  the»e  factories.  These  meu  are  skilled  and  you  have  to  pay 
LeinTilI  the  year  around  or  else  they  will  leave. 

Mr.  Gear.  Yout  cbeinistis  generally  a  high-priced  nianl 

Mr.  UXNABD.  Yes,  sir;  very;  and  otir  superinteudent  gets  t5,000  a 
ear.  one  man  only. 

Mr.  Grab.  You  have  uo  doubt  there  is  a  vast  area  of  country  iu  the 
'nit«d  States  riiiDiiiig  firom  State  to  State  and  ocean  to  ocean  that  is 
ibie  to  produce  th«  beett 

Mr.  OXNABD.  And  the  Uoveriiment  sends  out  seeds  and  has  sent  tor 
everal  years  and  analyzed  the  beet,  and  I  thiuk  in  ne^'Iy  all  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  they  tind  that  they  can  raise  sugai-  beets. 

Mr.  (!EAK.  It  in  proveu  by  fact  that  they  can  raise  them  even  by 
rrigatiou  in  Utah! 

Mr.  Uxr^Aun.  Yes,  sir:  there  is  a  gentleman  who  will  speak  about 
hat. 

Mr.  G?:ab.  You  make  all  of  this  sugar  dire<:t  in  youi'  factoryf 

Mr.  OxNAKi).  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  There  isuo  outside  rellniug,youdo  not  seud  it  to  a  retln- 
■ryt 

Mr.  OxHARD.  N'o,  sir. 

Mr.  Gkar.  You  And  your  market  iu  the  neighborhood  oftheuiillsT 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  right  on  the  Missouri  Itiver. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  spoke  about  capital  having  been  arranged  in  some 
ither  States  tor  this  product,  which  will  be  stopped? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  was  making  unange- 
nents  for  a  cw'jperative  fitctory,  where  the  men  who  raise  thu  beets 
hemselves  are  tu  be  the  toanufacturers  of  those  beets. 

Mr.  Gear.  I  know  there  were  one  or  two  manufactories  arranged  for 
u  my  State. 

Mr.  OxKAKii.  There  were  two  iu  your  Stat«. 

Mr.  Gear.  Oneat  Muscatiuel 

Mr.  OxNARB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  1  understand  the  quality  of  the  beets  there  is  extremely 
ine. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  are  very  good. 

Mr.  ((EAR.  The  reason  that  factory  was  not  started  wa£  the  threat  of 
-epealing  this  bouutyf 

Mr,  OxNAKD.  Absolutely  so.  One  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
t  told  me  if  it  wera  not  for  that  be  would  f;ct  ready  aud  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Gear.  A  local  capital  of  from  $5U,0U0  to  $100,000  was  all  pro- 
vided for,  as  I  happened  to  know,  and  it  went  up  on  this  proposed  threat 
:o  rei>eal  the  bonntjt 

Mr.  UXSARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  I  >id  uot  the  gentlemen  who  went  into  these  facturieti  con- 
uder  it,  morally  sjieakiiig,  an  absolute  contravt  on  the  part  of  tbeGov- 
^riunent  to  fost^-r  this  industry! 

Mr.  OSNARi>.  It  there  had  been  any  doubt  about  that  we  would  never 
iia\'e  gone  alieail.  If  this  thing  is  elianged  there  will  be  more  factories 
*oId 

Mr,  (j£AK.  Von  can  not  run  a  factiii.v  without  iti 

Mr.  OSNAKD.  Xo,  not  the  first  yeai-. 

Mr,  Gear.  You  will  have  to  shut  upf 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  We  will,  without  a  doubt- 
Mr.  Oeab.  la  the  industry  popular  with  tbe  faniiera  of  Kebraskat 

Mr.  OxNABD.  lu  the  whole  State  they  have  held  conventions,  they 
liave  held  three  or  four,  and  they  say  the,y  want  to  develop  the  indus- 
try. This  Ogden  meeting  reflected  the  sentiment  of  tbe  people,  and 
there  were  600  delegates,  and  it  passed  unanimously  without  ong  dis- 
senting vote,  or  I  think  there  was  only  one  dissenting  vote,  requesting 
the  Government  not  to  touch  tbe  sugar  bounty  law 

Mr.  Bynum.  Tou  spoke  of  gold  being  sent  out  to  pay  for  sugarl 

Mr.  OXMAltD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  How  much  did  you  mention  t 

Mr.  OxNiRD.  One  hundred  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Bymum.  When  was  it  sent  outT 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Bynum.  To  what  countries! 

Mr.  OXNABD.  Cuba,  Germany,  e\'ery  sugar-producing  country  there 
is. 

Mr.  BYNtiM.  How  much  sugar  did  Cuba  send  ust 

Mr.  OXNABD.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  separated. 

Mr,  Bynum.  Was  not  that  bounty  sent  out  in  exchange  i)aid  to  our 
farmers  for  vrheat  and  meat  products — it  was  not  sent  in  gold  at  all, 
was  itT 

Mr.  OXNAED.  I  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  it  stated  here.  We  bought  from  Cuba  last 
year  about  $61,000,000  worth  of  sugar,  and  we  sent  Cuba  of  our  own 
currency  $311,400,  and  $6,637,000  of  foreign  coin. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  but  that  reeiprou- 
ity  with  Cuba  was  based  on  thi»  bouuty  law;  when  the  tariff  was  taken 
away  from  this  industry  and  it  was  singled  out  and  in  return  for  it  a 
permanent  contract  was  made 

Mr.  Bynum.  But  that  is  not  tbe  4]uestion.  You  asserted  we  sent  out 
gold,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  tbe  fact  we  have  not  done 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  exchanges  with  these  different  countries  were  all 
made  throug)i  Londoni 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  what  1  supposed. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  if  we  did  not  export  more  than  we  importer!  of 
course  we  have  to  pay  that  balance  in  goIdT 

Mr.  OiNARn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  mean  to  be  construed  that  we  send  tlie  gold? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Why,  no;  I  just  used  that  phrase. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  thought  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would 
understand  itf 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  1  thought  you  would  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Under  intelligent  cultivation  and  with  reasonable  care, 
how  many  tons  of  sngiir  beets  <'au  be  produced  from  one  iwa-e  of  ground  I 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  14  tons.  • 

Mr.  Bryan,  How  manv  iH)und8  of  sugar  can  be  s^^cui-ed  from  a  tou 
of  beet^T 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  164. 

Mr.  Bryan.  At  what  price  can  sugar  be  produced  by  your  factories 
in  Nebraska  and  California,  excluding  bounty  T 

Mr.  Oxnard,  About  tiA  cents  per  jwund  ou  the  average,  without 
counting  expenses  of  idle  season. 

Mr.  Bryan.  At  what  price  can  KUgiir  lie  imported  without  a  tarill'T 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Couipetiiig  sugar  sells  ut  about  4J  cents. 
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Mr.  BrtAN.  If  yon  answer  that  yoii  can  produce  Bnganrithin  3  wills 
of  the  piice  of  sugar  imported  withoiit  daty,  state  why  you  tried  tii 
retiiiri  :iii  additional  bounty  of  1  cent  in  the  State  of  ^Nebra^kal 

Mr.  OXNA.RD.  Because  I  had  to  spend  three  times  the  amount  of 
bouuty  ill  edaeating  the  farmers. 

Mj.  liiJYAN.  State  the  lowest  bounty  or  tarifi'  under  which,  in  your 
judgmnit,  your  industry  could  exist. 

Mr.  OxN.iRD.  I  believe  2  cents,  but  would  hope  to  succeed  and  keep 
the  fai-t<iries  running  with  much  less  after  a  few  years. 

Mr.  HiiyAn.  About  how  much  have  the  companies  to  which  you 
belong  <'xtiended  in  trying  to  secure  bounties  or  tariffs,  State  and 
national^ 

Mr.  OxkABD.  I  can't  answer  that  qnestion. 

Mr.  BitYAN.  Is  it  true  thatyoucontributed  money  and  tried  to  defeat 
for  reinpcl  ion  candidates  for  the  legislature  who  had  voted  against  State 
bounty  on  sugar  and  those  who  refused  to  promise  to  vote  tbr  boun- 
ties! 

Mr.  OXNAED.  No. 

Mr.  Hi; YAM.  Is  it  true  that  you  nsed your  inflnence  to  defeat  for  Con- 
great  in  the  Third  and  Fifth  Nebraska  districts  candidates  who  would 
not  promise  to  favor  a  national  bounty  or  tariff  on  sugarT 

Mr.  OxNAED.  No. 

Mr.  BitYAN.  Did  you  contribute  any  money  to  be  used  in  the  Con- 
gressioiKil  campaigns  of  Nebraska  in  1892  outside  of  the  Third  and 
Fifth  ilistrictet 

Mr.  Oknakd.  No. 

Mr.  BitYiN.  How  much  time  has  been  apent  by  representatives  of 
your  companies  in  attendance  upon  State  and  natioDal  legislatures  try- 
ing to  secure  bounties  to,  or  protective  tariffs  on,  sugarf 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Considerable  time  in  trying  to  educate  the  legislative 
members  to  understand  the  industry. 

Mr.  BiiYAN.  How  many  acres  are  employed  in  raising  beets  for  your 
Nebraska  fuctories  this  year,  and  of  the  total  number  of  acres  employed, 
how  miniy  are  cultivate  by  your  eompaniesf 

Mr.  OxNABD.  About  5,700  acres  in  both  factories;  about  1,800  acre» 
cultivated  by  us. 

Mr.  BKYA.N.  How  much  did  you  save  by  the  rebate  of  the  tariff  on 
ma«^^hincry  1 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  About  $90,000  in  our  three  factories,  but  the  rebate 
law  was  only  in  existence  two  years.  Now  we_  have  to  pay  a  tariff'  of 
45  per  cent,    We  import  machinery. 

MJr.  Bkyan.  In  case  you  buy  homemade  machinery,  is  it  higher 
priced  boeause  of  the  tariff  t 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes,  without  a  doubt. 

ATEEAGE  COST  OF  BEET  SITOAE. 

Sib:  I  take  plea.sure  in  submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee tlie  following  figures  to  show  the  actual  cost  of  producing  » 
pound  of  beet  sugar,  based  on  the  average  cost  of  production  at  the 
Urand  Island  factory,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company.  I  also 
compare  these  figures  with  thoseof  a  factory  of  like  capacity  in  France, 
Ihe  latter  figures  being  based  on  an  average  cost  of  the  production  of 
sugar  for  six  years. 
Truly  yours, 

Heney  T.  Oinabd, 
Pretident  Oxnard  BcetStigar  Company,  Orand  Island,  2febr, 
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Grand  Uland  /aclorif  in  Xrlirtitlra. — Krprnt^  per  frm  of  haett. 

Beeta ^.00 

Uo*l 80 

Coke 18 

Lioieatonc 15 

Liihor 1.  S7 

Llgbtitig 01 

Bags 30 

Mi'Chaiiical  flltwr  bnai' - 02 

Merhaniual  filter  clutliH 04 

Oil  and  grease <U 

Sundry  operatiug  oxpennea - 17 

Comniiaaion  on  salee .M 

Discount ,.        .42 

Fi -eight  on  material 21 

Mnintennnce  and  repair  of  factory  dnring  idln  Hetuuin  uf  tvu  tnonthn  in  a  year, 

with  taxes  and  insurance  on  same 1. 87 

10.81 

Average  yield  of  sugar  per  t«ikof  beets piiiiudH..        165 

Cimt  per  pound cents..        .6i 

Average  selling  price do 4^ 

in  1892  the  actual  cost  of  production  WH«  6  cents;  in  1891,  cost6[  cents;  in  1890, 
ooHt  T  cents.  Shewing  that  in  three  years  I  have  reduced  the  cost  of  prodaction 
1  cent  per  pound  in  this  factory. 

Liast  year  my  bookssbowed  a  profit  of  one-half  cent  a  pound  including  the  bounty: 
whereas  in  1890  in  the  same  factory  my  boekit  ghoweil  a  loss  of  one-half  cent  apouuu 
including  the  bounty.     This  year  I  hope  to  Btillfiirtherreduce  the  cost  of  production. 

A  proiit  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  165  pounds  to  the  ton  would  bo  $1,65  per  ton.  The 
ujipacity  of  our  Grand  Island  factory  being  .100  tons  per  day  the  result  noald  be  $495 
[iir  day,  or  say  $500  per  day  for  100  dnvB,  $50,000,  leas  5  per  cent  for  wear  and  teftr, 
■)ii"i,000  on  a  $500,000  inveHtment,  and  Pir  'siuliing  fund  to  replace  machinery  at  end 
of  ten  to  fifteen  years,  would  leave  $25,000,  ^hich  is  only  5  per  cent  on  capital 

8o  far  we  have  made  only  losvea  bnt  I  bop«  this  year,  the  fourth,  to  mftke  for  the 
lirst  time  6  per  cent  on  the  capital.     This  is  a  true  statement  and  hietocy  of  tlie 

Dijerations  of  the  Grand  Island  factory,  and  the  experience  of  other  fu^tories  in  the 
l.iiitcd  states  demonatratj-B  the  fact  that  thin  new  industry  requires  liberal  enconc- 
.'ilCBmeut  for  a  few  years  to  get  it  upon  a  tiim  footing.  I  hope  to  be  able,  when  1  ean 
ninrket  niy  by-prodnitt,  to  produce  sugar  at  least  2  cents  a  pound  cheaper,  and  so  be 
4ble  Co  finally  ilo  away  with  all  governmental  encanragemenl^  which,  howe'rer,  is 
absolutely  necessary  during  the  first  stages  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Bretlei  foclory  in  France. — Erpentea  prr  ton  ofbeeti. 

Ucets $4.0<l 

Coal ul 

Coke  and  limestUMi! : .'.         .24 

Labor BO 

Lighting 03 

Buneblaok 01 

Commission  on  sales 06 

Oil  andgreaac 03 

General  expenses 16 

PifighU 08 

Maintenance,  repnirx,  insurance,  etc.,  during  idle  scaHun 80 

Total  franco 6.45 

Total  America 10.81 

SiE:  On  bebalf  of  and  as  president  of  the  American  Beet  Sugiu- 
Aasociation  I  most  reepectftany  enter  firm  protest 'against  a  repeal  of 
para^apbs  231  to  'Ml,  both  inclusive,  known  aa  the  sugar-bounty 
paragraphs  of  the  tariff  act  of  1800. 
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First.  beciiiFEe  those  provisions  of  said  act  mid  tlic  appropriation  tn 
esecate  the  same  were  made  contioaing  and  permaiicDt  until  July  1, 
1905,  fur  good  ^nd  sufficient  reasons,  intended  to  benefit  the  nation, 
and  eventually  render  65,000,000  of  people  independent  of  the  world  lor 
sugar,  an  agricultural  product  for  which  this  country  now  8endR  abroarl 
annually  over  *]00,OOO,O0O  in  gold,  which  is  an  exhaustive  drain  ijisit 
will  go  on  increasing  with  increase  of  population  and  per  capita  of  c^ni- 
snniption  of  sugar  if  Congreaa  imperils  the  sugar  industry  by  destruc'- 
tivp  legislation. 

Second,  because  the  aforesaid  sugar  paragraphs  in  the  tariff'  act  of 
1S90  amount  to  a  contract,  and  its  provisions  have  been  accepted  ami 
acted  upon  in  eood  faith,  and  their  repeal  would  disturb  vested  rigljts 
and  individual  contracts  running  into  the  future,  entered  into  on  the 
pliglitcd  faith  of  the  Oovernment  to  maintain  the  law  until  1905.  (Hec 
Calder,  appellant,  vs.  Henderson,  IT.  S.  circuit  court  of  appeals,  in  Lon- 
it^ana,  decided  November,  1892.) 

Third,  because  the  bounty  provisions  enumerated  operated,  and  were 
intended  to  operate,  as  an  inducement  to  investors,  promising  that  if 
r-apitalists  would  more  liberally  embark  their  money  in  a  somewhal 
hazardous  business,  the  law  should  remain  for  a  fixed  and  definite 
period. 

Fourth,  because  Congress  has  not  the  moral  right  to  violate  its  owji 
plighted  tiiith,  and  the  honor  of  the  nation,  to  reach  an  economic  i<le;i 
or  resulr  which  may  or  may  not  be  dictated  by  partisanship. 

Fifth,  becaiiii!  the  sugar-bounty  law  untaxes  about  nine-tenths,  if 
not  the  total  aiiKinnt,  of  the  sngar  now  consumed'  by  the  Anieriiau 
people,  relieving  them  of  over  *50,000,(KW  of  tariff  tax  aunnallv. 
in  coiisideratiim  of  which  they  now  pay  only  *10,OOO,O00  annually  by 
way  of  bounty.  The  bounty  form  of  protection  is  a  relief  to  taxpayors, 
and  promises  gieat  financial  saving  and  agricultural  gain  to  the  nation. 

Sixth,  because  unless  the  full  equivalent  of  the  bounty  law  is  given, 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  will  languish,  if  not  perish,  and  millions 
of  capital  will  be  lost,  leaving  this  country  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
powers,  which  would  be  perilous  and  un-American,  while  giving  for 
cign  governments  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  sugar — an  agricnUund 
prottuct  which  can  as  well  be  produced  here  as  abroad. 

Seventh,  if  it  be  claimed,  as  is  reported,  that  the  law  is  nnconstitn 
tional,  it  is  not  tbe  province  of  Congress  to  decide  that  question.  Ir 
belongs  to  the  judicial  branch.  There  is  not  only  high  legal  authority 
against  the  Miuudness  of  this  contention  but  the  onus  has  been  on  tli<' 
liovemment  to  sustain  that  view.  It  has  had  the  whole  power  and 
machinery  of  the  Government  to  t«8t  the  question  and  it  has  failed  in 
do  so  or  to  even  make  the  attempt.  As  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  wi'll 
says,  the  bounty  paid  can  be  secured  by  a  temporary  duty  on  coft'ei-. 
jtending  the  test  of  the  lawfiilness  of  the  bounty,  in  a  suit  wliich  can 
be  brought. 

Eighth;  by  the  construction  of  the  sugar  paragraphs  and  because  of 
the  iwnnationcv  ot  the  appropriation  or  promise  to  pay  the  bount.v 
annually,  the  [piestion  has  passed  into  the  domain  of  public  honor,  ami 
Iwyond  any  fair  exercise  of  the  power  of  i>oIitica!  parties,  and  out  of 
the  arena  of  partisanship. 

Henrt  T.  Oxnard, 
President  American  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  believe  Mr- 
Osnard  has  covered  the  groumi  in  b,  general  way.  I  have  the  lioDor- 
U)  reprewnt  the  Lehigh  Utah  factory,  which  has  been  built  by  Aineri- 
(■iin  machinery,  and  I  think  it  is  the  first  factory  in  the  TTnited  8tat«» 
for  the  mana&cture  of  beet  sugar  that  has  been  bnilt  throagh  Aiueri- 
c;iiLlabor. 

Mr.  Geab.  I  would  like  to  ask  yoQ  a  question  right  there.  I  have  a 
litter  from  a  gentleman  of  your  State,  in  which  he  stated  that  that  waa 
lit^tter  adapted  really  than  foreign  machinery  or  equally  as  good. 

Mr.  Cutler.  We  think  so.  In  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  that  seetioa 
of  the  country,  who  have  a  very  poor  market  for  their  produce,  we  havft 
been  for  the  last  two  years  manufacturing  sugar  from  beets  cultivated 
t>.V  irrigation;  also  the  flrat  beets  that  have  been  ever  raised  m  that 
wiiy.  Some  people  said  that  beets  can  not  properly  be  raised  mider 
ttie  irrigation  system.  I  am  able  to  refute  that  to-day,  and  claim  that 
in  the  extreme  west,  including  California,  there  is  a  very  large  amount 
of  land  that  will  produce  beets  by  irrigation.  Further  than  this,  in  the 
iriterior  weare  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads.  Wecan  not  get  our  wheat 
to  the  Eastern  market  for  less  than  50  cents  per  106  pounds.  The 
result  is  that  our  farmers  to-day  have  no  market  for  their  produce,  and 
ure  unable  to  a  certain  extent  to  meet  tlieir  obligations  unless  we  pro- 
duce something  that  will  give  them  money.  "We  have  in  the  last  two 
Beacons  paid  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  aboat  9125,000  in 
money,  produced  on  land  which,  if  it  had  been  in  wheat,  oats,  or  barley, 
or  anything  indigenous  to  that  section,  would  have  produced  only  about 
line-fourth  of  that  amount.  The  profit  of  the  farmers  has  been  at  least 
*:50,000  in  comparison  to  about  $10,000,  which  would  have  been  raised 
on  the  same  land. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Oxnard  in  regard  to  the  wages.  In  regard 
til  building  factories,  in  couaeqnence  of  the  agitation  retarding  their 
building  and  equipment  and  the  eim)loymentof  capital,  I  have  particular 
ri'iisons  to  know.  I  was  in  New  York  a  year  ago  endeavoring  to  bond 
the  factory,  and  this  question  was  brought  up  of  agitation  of  tlie  bonuty 
system,  and  it  was  impossilde  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  because  they 
s:iiil  such  a  thing  might  be  done,  the  bounty  might  be  destroyed,  and  a 
tariff  might  not  be  popular  on  sngar.  Now,  it  is  an  actual  fact  that 
since  the  bounty  has  been  given  for  the  production  of  these  factories 
that  the  price  of  sugar  to  us,  at  least,  has  been  2  cents  a  pound  lower 
than  ever  previous,  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  aggregat«.  There 
are  many  other  things  that  might  be  brought,  but  the  chairman  has 
reminded  me,  however,  that  your  time  is  limited,  and  I  shall  prefer  to 
answer  any  questions  put  to  me.  I  did  not  come  here  prepared  to  make 
an  argument,  but  will  be  very  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  which 
may  be  put  to  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  TuBHEE.  The  farmers  in  year  vicinity  are  engaged  in  the  cnlti- 
viitiou  of  these  beetst 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  the  yield  per  acre  in  your  countryl 
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Mr.  Ci'TLEB.  I  should  say  it  is  about  12  tons;  that  has  been  tlio 
avenipi-  for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Ti  itNEE,  How  miivh  do  yon  pay  the  farmer  for  theinl 

Mr.  < '  1  TLEH.  Five  doliars  per  ton. 

Mr.  TuitNER.  How  much  would  12toDR  produce  of  granulated  sugar? 

Mr.  <'i;tleb.  The  first  year  110  pouuds,  and  last  year  they  averaged 
145  |K>iind8,  We  hope  for  better  results  this  year.  We  only  produced 
10,IMK)  tons  of  beets  the  first  year,  and  owing  to  the  drought  and  scarcity 
of  water  10,000  tons  last  year,  but  they  were  richer  in  sugar.  It  takes 
several  years  to  acclimate  them  and  get  the  soil  used  to  the  culture  of 
beets  iuid  also  to  get  rid  of  salt  and  minerals  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Ti  KNSB.  How  much  expense  attends  the  cultivation  of  beets; 
how  iiimh  doefl  it  coat  the  farmer  to  produce  the  beett 

Mr.  (_'UTLEB.  The  first  year  about  $40;  last  year  93o,  and  this  year 
we  liiiv  gotten  down  to  about  $31  per  aere. 

Mr.  TuitNBB,  Indulge  me  a  moment.  Assuming  your  statement  to 
becori'i  rt.that  you  get  12  tons  from  the  acre  and  145  pounds  to  the  ton, 
which  jirodnced  an  aggregate  yield  to  tLe  acre  of  1,744  pounds,  if  1 
make  tm  mistake;  that,  at  2  cents  a  ponnd  for  bounty,  would  make 
434.80  that  you  get  in  bounty  from  the  Government  on  the  product  of 
that  airn  in  sugar. 

Mr.  (lUTLBB.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  'I'i'RNEB.  You  pay  the  farmer  95  a  ton  for  itT 

Mr.  (i  TLEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ti  BNBE.  That  would  make  $60  an  acre  that  yon  pay  for  it  to 
the  farmer,  and  you  get  $34.80  bounty,  and  the  farmer  paid  $31  for  tlie 
culture  lastyearf 

Mr.  CiiTLBR.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  last  year  was  $35. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  You  get  more  in  bounty  than  goes  to  the  farmer  in 
produ<nng  the  beet.  Taking  the  $31  off,  what  you  pay  him  for  the  beetf^, 
tie  gets  $29  for  profit  on  beets;  is  not  that  about  what  he  makesT 

Mr,  CuTLEE.  Yes,  sir;  he  will  make  about  that  on  the  average.  It 
has  cost  ns  in  the  last  three  campaigns  $(iO,000  to  educate  farmers  tn 
the  coiiilition  they  are  now  in.  They  do  not  understand  the  culture  of 
the  beets  in  any  way.  We  have  had  to  send  out  agents  among  them, 
nnd  tliosi-  ;)gent8  had  to  be  paid,  and  each  year  we  expend  so  much  I 
will  saj  tiiere  has  been  no  profit  at  all,  I  have  figures  here  to  provf 
for  the  last  two  campaigns  we  hare  had  a  loss,  notwithstanding  wt; 
liave  had  also  a  legislative  bounty  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  Utah, 

Mr.  T<  HNEB.  What  do  you  mean  by  campaignsT 

Mr.  <.  iTLEB,  A  year,  campaign  means  the  season. 

Mr.  llj^KD.  You  call  a  campaign  thebeet  season  nf  manufacture? 

Mr.  <;i  TLEB.  Yes, sir. 

Mr.  Ti  KKEB.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  make  that  sugarT 

Mr.  CrTLEB.  It  costs  us  the  first  year  fully  $5  per  ton  for  beets  to 
make  t!i<:  uagar. 

Mr.  Ti  KNEE.  That  you  have  stated;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  pro- 
cess of  niauufacturc. 

Mr.  t.'i  TLEB.  Five  dollars  per  ton  for  the  beets.  Lastyearitdidnot 
cost  uii  probably  over  $4.5u.  This  year  we  hope  to  make  it  for  $4,  pos- 
sibly a  little  less. 

Mr.  TuRNEB.  You  mean  to  manufacture  itT 

Mr.  Ci 'i'LEB.  Yes,  sir;  to  manufacture  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Tlbneb.  Into  this  artielef 

Mr.  CiTLER.  Yes,  sir;  into  the  granulated  sugar. 

Mr.  Tlbneb,  What  does  it  amount  to  per  poundf 
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^[r,  rrTLER.  The  first  year  our  sugar  cost  tiB  5J  oentea  iKtundj  last 
yi'ar  it  cost  as  about  5  cents. 

Mr.  TURNEB.  Five  c<*nt8  a  pound  to  make  itt 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes;  the eutire  sugar  cost. 

Mr.  TUESEE.  Is  tliat  the  entire  cost! 

Mr.  CUTLEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TUENEH.  Labor,  material,  etc.! 

Mr.  CVTLEE.  Yes,  sir;  labor  and  material,  not  including  wear  and 
tearof  machinery  at  all.  The  cost  of  our  plant,  including  1,000  acres  of 
land,  is  ♦680,000. 

Mr.  TUBNEE.  Taking  5  cents  a  pound  to  be  the  cost,  not  inclndin^ 
wear  and  tear  as  you  say,  you  then  get  back  from  the  Government 
two-fifths  of  the  cost  at  2  cents  a  pound  T 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  So  that  your  sugar,  not  including  the  wear  and  twir, 
costs  you  finally  only  3  cents  a  pound,  deducting  tlie  bounty  whieli  the 
(Jovernment  pays  youT 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  I  do  not  quite  imderHtand  it  tliat  way.  I  figure  it  our 
sugar  costs  us  5J  ceuta  a  poimd  the  first  year. 

Mr.  TUENEB.  8ay  8  cents  a  ponnd  last  year.  Government  gives  - 

yon  back  2  centsf 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  That  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  TuENEE.  Then  the  net  cost  to  you,  not  including  wear  and  tear, 
in  .5  cents  a  pound  T 

iMr.  CUTLEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tdbnee.  And  you  sell  your  sugar  for  what,  4J  cental 

Mr,  CuTLEE.  About  5  cents  last  year. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  So  that  you  make  2  cents  a  ponnd,  which  is  a  profit  of 
Uijg  per  cent.    Is  my  calculation  correct  on  the  figures  we  assumet 

Sir.  CuTLEB.  I  presume  in  theory,  but  in  practice 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  I  was  carefiilly  shielding  you  from  tlie  wear  and  tear 
lu  which  yon  refer! 

Mr.  CUTLEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  TlTENEB.  Leaving  out  wear  and  tear,  the  cost  of  your  sugar  in 
5  cents  a  pound,  say.  The  Government  gives  to  you  2  cents  a  pound, 
which  deducted  leaves  3  cents  a  pound  as  the  coat  of  your  product 
U}  yon,  not  including  the  deterioration  of  your  ma<!hinci'yT 

Mr,  Cutler.  If  we  only  make  14.5  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of 
licets  and  that  costs  $4.50  that  is  about  $3  cost  of  manufacturing  and 
$5  cost  of  beets,  and  that  makes  $8.    That  is  the  way  1  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Well,  you  have  got  your  figures  so  I  do  not  understand 
your  meaning  myself. 

Mr.  CuTLEB.  That  is  for  a  ton  of  beets. 

Mr.  TuBHEB.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  pursue  the  calculations 
with  you  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  per  pound.  Do  you  understand  the 
biiaison  which  we  were  pursuing  the  discusaionl 

Mr.  CUTLEE.  Yes,  sir;  1  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  TuENER.  You  said  it  cost  you  5  cents  a  pound,  not  including  the 
deterioration  of  your  plant! 

Mr.  CUTLEE.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  TUENBE.  Tiie  Government  pays  you  back  2  cents  a  pound,  which 
leaves  you  3  cents  per  pound,  and  you  sell  your  sugar  for  5  cents  per 
pound.    Is  not  that  a  profit  of'2  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Cutler.  It  would  be. 

Mr.  TUEHER.  Not  counting  the  deterioration  of  your  machinery! 

Mr.  CUXLEE.  Not  counting  the  deterioration  of  the  machinery. 
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Mr.  Tfriter.  That  is  nil  I  have  to  ask  yoa, 

Mr.  GEA.H.  Von  do  not  connt  interest  in  tlintT 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  do  not  count  the  iuterest  ou  it. 

Mr.  Geab.  Yon  pay  taxest 

Mr.  CUTLEE.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Oeab.  Insiiraucet 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Hr.  Reed.  Then  tliis  2  cents  profit  is  profit  you  (]i(I  not  mnket 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  Which  vrc  did  not  make  at  all ;  it  is  a  loRS. 

Mr.  Reed.  Can  yon  make  sugar  without  a  plant  T 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Reed.  Can  you  have  a  plant  without  spending  moneyt 

Mr.  CuTLBB.  You  can  not  without  spending  $^,000  to  have  ;i 
capacity  of  300  tons  per  day. 

Mr.  Bbed.  Can  you  get  money  without  int^restt 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rkkd.  And  your  machinery  deteriorates  iu  the  long  run  niiil 
yon  have  to  replace  itT 

Mr.  Cutler.  We  have  to  replace  it. 

Mr.  Reed.  Consequently  any  calculation  with  the  clemeiit»  of  cost 
of  plant  and  interest  thereon  and  deterioration  would  be  a  misleading: 
calculation  T 

Mr.  Cutler.  It  would  be  misleading  and  it  would  more  than  covn 
the  2  cents  a  pound  that  the  Government  gives  us. 

Mr.  Reed.  Now,  notwithstanding  this  figuring  out  a  profit  by  le;i\ 
iiig  out  some  of  tlie  most  important  elements  of  the  cost  by  which  tliiy 
show  a  profit  of  2  c«nts  a  pound,  you  have  not  made  any  profitT 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  We  have  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Reed.  Consequently  such  a  calculation  as  that  conld  only  I'l- 
misleading  t 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  misleading,  I  have  the  actual  figures  thfTu 
selves  as  to  what  the  cost  was  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  not  the  producing  of  beets  and  converting  them  inin 
sugar  of  value  to  the  farmer  by  making  a  concentration  of  crops  nixl 
saving  a  large  amount  of  freight? 

Mr.  CuiXER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  How  much  wheat  is  exported  from  Utah  annunlly  in 
the  other  States  or  foreign  markets  T 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  Last  year  about  40,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  mnch  was  imported  into  the  Stat«T 

Mr.  CUTLEB.  None  into  the  State. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Utah  more  than  supplies  the  home  demand  for  whea  i  .' 

Mr.  CUTLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  is  it  with  comi 

Mr.  CuTi.EK.  We  are  not  a  corn -producing  Territory.  • 

Mr.  Tarrnet.  So  the  farmers  who  had  use  for  it  had  to  pay  this  cost 
of  freight  to  petit! 

Mr.  Ci'ri.Ett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taksney.  What  other  agricultural  product  do  you  prodiic' 
beyond  your  home  demand  t 

Mr.  Cutler.  Potatoes  very  largely. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Oats,  corn,  and  such  things  as  that  you  do  not  pin 
duce  beyond  your  home  demandt 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  We  raise  Just  about  enough  oats  for  the  farmers'  con 
sumption,  but  the  market  for  potatoes  does  not  average  10  cent^  ^i 
bushel  from  one  year  to  the  other. 
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M  r.  BBECKlNRtDOK.  What  wna  your  oiit|>ut  last  year  of  yonr  pstab- 
iislitiir^Dt  ill  sii^rt 

Mr,  OuTLKR.  1,480,000  |)oun<tH  of  Kiigar. 

.Mr.  Bebckineidge.  Do  yon  prodiicw  an.vtliiitg  else! 

.Mr.  CUTLEB.  Notliiue  else,  except  the  mohisBes  wliich  we  iliim[i  into 
the  creek.     We  have  no  use  for  it. 

Mr.  Bbeckinkidqe.  The  sugar  was  tlic  only  salable  product  of  yonr 
estublishnieiitT 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beeckinbidge.  What  is  the  estimated  salable  product  of  your 
estiiWisUnieut  this  yearT 

Mr.  CuiXBB.  4,000,000  jwunds. 

.Mr.  Beeckinbidge.  Whatis  the  full  capacity  of  voureBtablishmeiitf 

Mr.  CuTLEB.  I  presame  it  Trill  be  about  5,000,001)  to  0,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Beeckinbidge.  What  is  the  leugth  of  the  manufacturing  seasou 
witJi  yoat 

Mr.  CuTLEB.  One  hundred  days  with  us. 

Mr.  Bbbckineidgb.  You  work  one  hnudi-ed  days  in  the  yeart 

Mr.  OUTLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

.Mr.  Beeckinbidge.  You  work  no  longer  becaoRe  the  material  is 
exliaiiBtedt 

Mr.OUTLEB.  Ye8,8ir;  we  could  not  possibly  care  for  it  any  longer. 

.Mr.  Beeckinbidge.  And  your  plant  lies  idle  two-thirdu  of  tlieyeart 

Mr.  OuTLEE.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  skille<l  labor  which  must  be  paid 
for  the  whole  year  around. 

Mr.  Beeckinbidge.  Is  that  true  of  the  foi-eigii  establish  men  ts  also 
that  they  can  oidy  work  about  one  hundred  days  of  the  year! 

Mr.  CuTLEE.  I  think  that  is  about  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Tuenee.  I  could  not  quite  catch  the  conversation  between  you  ' 
inid  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  I  may  repeat  some  matters  you  have  already 
.'Stated.    What  was  the  cost  of  yourplantf 

Mr.  Cutlbe.  The  plant  proper  is  1500,000. 

Mr.  Tuenee.  What  do  you  aay  is  your  annual  produett 

Mr.  OuTLBE.  It  should  be  4,000,000  to  5,000,000,  or  even  6,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  it  will  be  in  time. 

Mr.  TuRNEE.  What  is  your  estimate  for  the  product  this  yeart 

.Mr.  CUTLEE.  4,000,000  pounds. 

.Mr.  OxNARD.  State  what  you  made  for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  CiTTLEE.  1,500,000  pounds  and  1,100,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Tdener.  What  is  the  life  of  your  machineryT 

Mr.  OcTLEE.  I  presume  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  with  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  improvements  each  year,  or  wear  and  tear. 

Mr.  TuENKE,  Say  ten  years  f 

Mr.  CuTLEE-  Say  ten  years;  yes,  sir. 

.M  r.  TuRNEE.  At  2  cents  a  pound  the  output  of  4,000,000  pounds  there 
WDiilil  be  a  yield  to  you  in  bounty,  or  say  profit,  or  whatever  you  may 
oboose  to  call  it,  of  $80,000  a  year.  There  would  be  a  bounty  of  that 
much  to  youl 

Mr.  CUTLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Interest  on  your  plant  at  6  per  cent  would  be  about 
«3().0lK»t 

Mr.  CUTLBB.  Interest  in  our  country  is  from  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  Say  8  per  cent;  that  would  be  $40,000  and" the  deteriora- 
tion annually  of  5  per  cent! 

Mr.  Payne.  I  understood  the  plant  was  $650,000. 

Mr.  Cutlee.  You  asked  a  question  about  the  plant  and  I  said  the 
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plant  itself  was  ^500,000,  bat  we  bave  employed  $680,000,  inclndiiig' 
1,000  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  no  deterioratiou  in  the  land,  this  land  you  iisu 
for  the  pi-odnction  of  beetal 

Mr.  €UTLER.  It  la  land  we  bought  for  the  production  of  beets  pro- 
viding the  farmers  did  not  take  hold  of  it  as  they  should  do,  but  vc 
have  not  used  it  mach  for  beets.  We  bave  been  raising  hay  on  it  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle  and  esperiraenting  on  pulp. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  lake  the  5  per  cent  wear  and  tear  of  the  macbiu- 
ery,  and  it  is  say  $40,000;  now  where  is  your  profit? 

Mr.  Tarsney.  In  other  words  the  Governmeut  ia  paying  for  jour 
whole  plant  and  deterioration? 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  gives  $15,000  besides. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  a  fair  calculation;  $80,000  being  paid  you  ici 
boauty,  and  the  other  under  your  interest  account  at  the  rate  of  8  piM- 
cent  is  $4ii,o00,  an<l  the  wear  and  tear  nearly  5  per  cent  would  be  $25,i)in), 
and  that  covers  tbo  deterioration  of  the  machinery  during  the  whok^ 
X>eriod  you  speak  of  I  supiiose. 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  get  yonr  wear  and  tear  back  and  make 
$13,UU0  besides  annually  t 

Mr.  CuTLEK.  Well,  it  would  not  cover  the  loss  entirely  on  the  plant 
the  last  year  or  two.  Tliat  deterioratiou  I  believe  will  increase,  ui' 
conr^u;  1  have  not  had  enough  experience  to  tell  osactly  what  it  is, 
but  it  will  increase  in  years. 

Mr.  Cear.  How  do  you  know  you  are  going  to  make  4,000j0iJO 
pounds? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Well,  that  is  our  theory. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  based  on  theory? 

Mr.  Cui'LER.  Yes,  sir;  on  theory. 

Mr.  OXNABD.  Ue  has  never  got  more  than  a  million  yet? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Here  is  a  gentleman  from  Calil'oruia  who  would  like  t<i 
Hlieak  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BvNUM.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  land  is  worth,  say  that  1,UOO 
acres? 

Mr,  Cutler.  I  should  say  an  average  of  $^ 
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CTATEHEHT  Of  KS.  E.  P.  FOWLER,  OF  AIT&EXDE,  CAL. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee:  I  represent 
the  Anaheim  Cooperative  Itet^t  Sugar  Company  of  California,  composed 
entirely  of  formers,  and  I  would  like  to  lay  before  you  their  plan  of  or 
gaui^ation,  and  make  plain  how  tliis  (lovernment  bounty  is  paid  batk 
to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  tor  the  production  of  beets.  Our  company  is 
capitalized  at  $oOO,000,  dividetl  into  4,U00  shares,  1,000  sbai-es  being 
treasury  stock,  and  3,000  subscribed  tor  by  an  acre  of  hind  fbr  eiM^li 
share  of  stock,  and  when  a  farmer  subscribes  for  the  stock  he  deeds  his 
land  in  tee  to  the  company,  and  receives  his  share  of  stock.  I  should 
have  stated  the  application  sets  forth  that  for  each  share  of  stock  one 
ucie  of  laud  shall  be  paid  tor  tive  yeurs.    Of  course  our  faruici'S  uiu 
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like  moat  farmers  in  the  Uuit«<l  States,  tliey  have  land,  but  uo  mouey. 
We  tliougbt  with  this  orgauizatioti  au<I  this  3,000  a^res  of  laud  o»  uur 
jilaii  po88il)ly  we  uiight  be  able  to  borrow  money  enough  to  erect  a 
Iilant.  We  foaud  on  that  proposition  we  could  not.  We  then  formed 
this  organization,  we  uiurtgagcd,  or  we  p1e<1ged  to  pay  into  the  bauds 
of  a  trustee,  the  bounty  of  2  ceut-s  a  pound  on  every  iwund  of  su^ar 
which  we  made  for  the  security  of  the  bonds  of  the  buyer.  On  that 
plan  we  found  we  could  get  our  mouey,  but  the  time  we  had  occupied 
in  furuiiug  our  company  iind  maturing  our  plans  brought  it  so  late,  and 
there  seems  to  be  an  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  capitalists  whether 
this  bounty  was  going  to  remain  or  not,  that  they  refused  to  give  astlie 
money  until  the  election,  and  we  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  it  ujt 
to  to-day,  although  it  is  promised,  and  we  have  made  with  the  Kilby 
>lauiifacturing  Company,  of  Cleveland,  a  contract.  If  there  is  no  ad - 
viirite  h-gislatiou  by  this  administration  they  will  erect  onr  plant. 
Tiiere  are  298  stockholders,  and  here  is  a  paiier  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  your  body. 

Mr.  Geae.  One  question ;  what  do  you  pay  for  beets  in  California, 
.^.Jiitonl 

Jlr.  Fowler.  Our  fanners  around  the  Chino  fact^u-y  this  year  were 
paid  on  an  average  of  about  $5;  some  farmers  received  as  high  as$7.JH>. 

Mr.  Ueak.  If  it  was  not  for  this  bounty  paid  by  tlie  Uovemment 
your  farmers  would  not  receive  $5  a  ton  for  their  beetsT 

Mr.  Fowler.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  And  you  exi»ected  to  pay  for  this  plant  and  the 
machinery  out  of  the  bounty  t 

Mr,  Fowler.  lHo,  sir;  what  I  say  was,  we  were  to  itay  the  2  cents  a 
bounty  into  the  hands  of  the  tnistee  for  security. 

OVMCE  OF   THE  ANAUKIM   CO-OpKRATIVK    IIKKT  iiUlUR  COMPANY, 

Anaheim,  Oramjr  Couuly,  Cal.,  March  10,  IS93, 

We,  the  unilenignod din-ctora  and  aabscrtbers  to  the  capital  Block  in  the  Anaheim 
Couperetivu  Beet  tSii)^ar  Compun.v,  have  uotit:ud  tlie  efforts  of  a  few  men  in  Congreas 
to  repeal  tlie  law  (pviu);  bouuties  for  the  manufacture  of  angar. 

TbiB  company  represents  acapital  of  9500,000,  ^75,000  of  whiuh  has  been  sul>Bcril>od 
by  298  farmers,  whoae  uuiiies  are  appended  hereto,  and  is  organiiti-d  and  will  bo  run 
uu  the  cooperative  plan.  TIiih  has  I>eeu  made  possible  by  the  wise  provision  of  law 
whioh  tbns  euo«urag(«  and  aids  the  farmers  to  embark  iu  ihis  new  industry, 
'riie  bounty  goes  dircutly  to  out  farmers,  luid  if  luaiutaiued  and  rontiued  during  tlie 
lil'teen  years  provided  in  tbu  Mi'.Kiuley  tarill'  law  we  bi'lieve  will  develop  the  sufcar 
iudustry  to  such  an  extent  ue  to  render  the  United  States  independent  of  all  reliance 
upon  forei|;n  couutri«e  fur  uur  sugar  HUpply. 

Tliere  are  but  si^  bi-et-BUKUT  mauufactoricB  in  operaliou  in  thi^  L'uited  states,  ui<l 
uur  company  will  be  tliu  tirst  one  orgiinlned  on  the  cooperative  plun  which  lias  made 
(icrniuuy  (ho  lart;e«t  siisor  producing  nation  in  the  world;  and  il  Bn<:cesBfnl  here,  aa 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  will  be  the  nrecursoi  and  herald  uf  acorra  of  oti>«r 
fnclories,  organized  on  the  same  basis,  owned  and  oi)«rat«<l  by  tkc  farmera  who  pro- 
duce the  raw  material,  and  wlio  will  richly  deserve  the  bounty,  which  was  given  to 
ibst«r  and  encourage  this  long-ncglectcd  induHlry. 

With  free  sugar  the  nation  Haves  95i>,000,<XK)  jieryear,  which  was  fiinuprly  paid  by 
Ibe  cunnumer  (Ihe  people,  in  Ihe  shape  of  turiH).  wliiln  the  bounty  paid  by  the  Guv- 
tranient  will  nut  amount  to  that  sum  for  several  years. 

With  America  self-auatainiiig  iu  the  production  uf  sugar  it  would  uivc  employment 
lu  a  million  of  wurkci's,  ri'nder  proiluctive  and  prolitiiblo  thuUHaudn  of  farms,  aud 
aavu  the  deportation  uf  9ICO,(N)0,000  in  gold  ounuully  to  pay  for  sngnv  pn>duceit  in 

We  tlie  re  lore  enter  our  luust  eanient  prutesl  aguiuatany  and  all  atu-uiptatu  repeal 
the  only  piuviBion  of  law  found  upon  uur  statute  buoks  whii-b  isdirectly  in  favor  of 
lilt  lurmera. 

With  the  law  pi'escribed  and  muilr  Hccum  for  Ibc  prcsi-ribcd  tinii'  of  liftri-u  .<>r-nni 
••iir  rarmers  will  have  a  rcasouablc  ccitjiinty. aalhcy  embark  in  iIiIh  now  uiiil  ln'rctu- 
lure  rf^arib'd  problematical  induatr^,  tliat'  their  ■;il*urU  will  nut  bi>  lust  awl  Ibeir 
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iliktd  while  they  are  developing  uud  perfecting  here  one  of  th«  gTeato«C 
of  Ihe  world. 

I  iipou  oar  St>iiutora  and  Keprewuta lives  iu  CoiieresH  the  Kreat  importanci' 

that  the  sugar  bounty  provisious  of  the  McKiiiTuy  tariff  law  BhaU  not  bi 

If  tlif  American  Coiigresa  will  do  its  duty  se  it  has  started  out  tu  do,  the 

fanuer  will  do  liie  full  duty  tow.trd  making  our  land  xelf-HUpiiortiDg,  gl\- 


u  lubor,  aud  wiingiog  from  oi 


1  tbo  titabiires  si 


richly 


Th.  F.  Jonks, 

FnAKK  J.  CaI'ITAIN, 
UlCKAKD   GlltU, 

Jl.  A.  PIKBCE, 
E.  J.  K«ESCH, 

Bvard  o/  tJiredort. 


AiTAUEiM,  Ohange  CoCKTr,  Cal.,  Augmt  S.  IS93. 

DrarSir:  Wehorewith  preseut  you  some  facts  pertaiaiog  to  the  Bucar-beut  in- 
dustry, which  is  assuming  cousideralile  impertaucc  here  in  southern  California. 

We  need  not  cull  your  attention  to  the  long  sf.rugjgle,  the  costly  experiments,  tht 
wreck  of  many  fortunes  during  the  last  thirty  years  lu  efforts  to  profitably  establiab 
the  uianufacture  of  sugar  ftoia  sugar  beets  in  the  United  states.  These  are  a  pari 
uf  tlie  history  of  our  country.  The  geuvrouBaid  given  by  Congress  to  the  oucouragc- 
m<<nt  of  this  industry,  after  long  years  of  experimeilts,  auil  the  devolopinetit  ol 
advaui-ed  scientific  methods,  have  overcome  iu  a  great  mtoBure  the  difBculties  here- 
tufiire  enc'ouDtored  in  the  extructiOD  and  crystaliiialion  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the 
sngar  beet,  and  we  may  uow  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  great  future  industrius  of  the 
I'nited  States. 

The  bounty  of  2  cents  per  punnd,  granted  by  CongrcSB  by  section  3  of  the  Hc- 
Kinley  tariff  law,  has  done  much  !«  stimulate  this  new  and  important  industry. 
Ki-fore  its  passage  wo  only  had  two  small  factories  in  our  whole  domain — une  located 
at  .\lvHiCado  and  the  other  at  Watamiville.  both  in  California,  and  eveu  now  there 
nr«  but  six  in  the  United  iftates.  Beside  the  two  named,  there  is  one  at  Norfolk, 
Ncbr.,  one  at  Grand  Island,  Xebr.,  one  at  Lehi,  Utah,  aud  one  at  Cbino,  iu  this  State. 

The   total  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  t'nilod  States  in  1S91  was  12,204,838 

fomids,audin  18112  it  increased  to  27,0M.1,3a2  pounds.  The  principal  gain  was  in 
aliforuia,  which  produced  8, 175,438  pouuds  iu  imi,  aud  2I,(<0I.322  ponuds  in  1892, 
and  »'»  think  the  production  for  1893  of  ourState  will  reach  fully  40,(100,000  pounds. 
TliiH  in  only  the  third  year  of  the  growth  of  this  enterprise,  aud  its  progress  hiiH 
been  most  gratifying. 

Hut  there  are  features  pertaining  to  this  industry  which  peculiarly  commend  it  tn 
I.  .:  '.;iii  I  ',r:,n  f;iriin'r».  The  most  of  the  sugar  manufactured  fVom  the  Iwot  in  Ocr 
iiiunj,  I'ruin  «hiini  we  get  our  largest  supply,  ismanufiictured  by  factories  owned  uuil 
«|rerated  h.v  the  rniscntof  the  beats,  small  farmers,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  uuditliui' 
Iwen  the  nipuns  tit'  britigiiig  uutold  wealth  and  pmspei-ity  hi  the  localities  where  i( 
is  most  thoroiiglity  eatablinhed.  I'his  feature  is  aln-ady  appealing  stniugly  to  uui 
penple.  We  hii\  e  iirganizud  a  company  here  on  that  basis,  which  comjirises  Bouie 
^00  farmurs  and  represents  :^iOO,000  of  capital  stock,  divided  into  four  llionsand 
shares.  Every  share  is  representeil  by  oni^  nrre  of  ground,  which  is  deeded  in  trust 
to  tlie  company,  mid  wlilcli  must  be  cultivated  iii  sngnr  beets  for  Uve  years.  Our 
faniK^ra,  like  most  of  the  fannerHof  America,  have  but  little  money;  but  the  land 
BO  deoiled  by  thi-m  to  the  CoTipcrative  Ciiiii]>iny,  furnishes  a  security  nnon 
which  to  biirriiw  the  money  to  establish  aud  snccessfully  operate  thpir 
factory.  Aud  liere  is  seen  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  present  bounty  of  2 
cents  i>ei'  pound  I'li  douiestic  sugar.  The  farmer,  having  iiothiof^  but  his  laud  and 
his  lulior.  linils  it  almiiHt  impiwsible  to  borrow  from  capttaliste  the  large 
Hums  reiiuired  to  establish  a  successful  sugar  plant.  It  has  lieen  demou- 
stratod  that  a,  ftntory  must  have  a  capacity  of  at  least  330  tons  per  day  to  yield  a 
prollt  on  workiiii;,  owing  to  the  lieavv  expense,  and  such  a  plant,  fully  ei|uipped, 
eiislB  from  t^llKMXJtJ  to  Hi600,000.  Uul  we  have  found  that  by  pledging  and  putting 
iisidetbf  lioveniiiient  bouuly  as  a  '■sinking  fund,"  with  which  to  meet  the  interest 
on  our  boiiiln,  we  ran  burrow  all  the  money  necessary  to  build  100 factories,  aud  huvi- 
every  one  of  them  owned  and  opoi-ateil  by  Ihe  people,  whose  products  they  will  cuu- 
vert  into  an  artielo  of  commerie,  the  demand  for  which  is  world-wide.  We  havi 
li«uii  at  work  neorlv  two  years  in  perfeitingthis  cooperative  organiiatiou  and  seen  n- 
the  fandii  uecessary  to  builil  its  factory — $1ilO,OtiU~hut  already  there  is  a  widespread 
iuterest  ond  deniund  fur  the  extension  nf  this  work.  We  are  making  nrraugemei.ls 
lur  the  urg<tiii,(iitiiin  uf  lour  more  cuiiperativc  eouipauies  in  Orange  and  Los  Angel ea 


criiinti«B,  which  wlU  inalndu  I.OOO  farmers,  nnd  evor.v  dollar  of  this  bonnty  will  go 
Id  thu  producer  sud  help  estnbliBh  HD  iuilustry  thai  will  giv«  employ meut  within 
I,]ie  next  fifteen  fears  to  5,000,000  of  people,  save  biindrede  of  milliODa  of  money  to 
iiiir  own  coUDtrymen,  and  render  na  independent  of  Klisnce  upuD  foreign  eapply  of 

f.iig»r. 

The  poaslbilitiea  of  this  Indnatry  are  hardly  dreamed  of  yet  by  onr  people.  We 
iDive  iu  auDtherii  California  alone  not  le««  than  1,500,000  acres  of  laad  adapted  to  the 
t;n)wing  of  snf^ar  beete,  and  probably  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  acres  in  the 
i-iitire  State  which  will  yield  an  averagH  often  tone  of  beete  per  acre.  The  eiperi- 
nidnte  of  unr  national  Uepartment  of  AgrioiUtore  have  also  deiuoQetrat«d  that  tbere 
jH  a  wide  belt  or  zone,  extending  from  the  Qreat  Lakes  to  the  Pac:ilia,  capable  of  pro- 
I hieing  this  valuable  root  ao  oa  to  yield  a  profitable  return  Ui  farmers;  bnt  probably 
II  ij where  on  earth  are  all  the  conditions  ao  favorable  as  on  tbiacoaat  for  the  prodnc- 
I  ion  of  sugar  from  the  beet,  except  the  one  great  question  of  labor.  We  cannot  com- 
yvUi  with  the  cooly  labor  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  the  West  Jndioe— nor  with  tfa« 
]iiiuper  labor  of  Liiro^e— where  thev  manufacture  sugar  for  2^^  cent«  per  pound. 
I'lie  average  price  paid  for  Isborem  in  the  foreign  beet  fields  is  only  $6  per  month, 
while  here  the  average  price  is  (25  per  month.  In  order  for  this  industry  to  becoma 
llrmly  eatabliahed  our  farmers  must  have  the  protection  either  of  a  probsctive  tariff 
of  at  least  2  cents  pet  pound,  or  the  bounty  shonld  be  retained  nntil  1906,  when  it 
ciypires  h;  its  owii  limitatiou.  If  tliia  can  be  assured,  so  that  the  farmers  can  be 
rrlievedof  the  fear  of  its  removal  and  the  loss  of  the  homes  they  are  willing  to  pledge 
til  raise  the  necessary  oapital,  there  will  be  hundreds  of  cooperative  beet-sugar  fac- 
lories  established  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  <  '  ■  ■  -  ' 
»e  will  manufacture  all  the  sugar  required  for  home  consi 

There  is  another  feature  which  should  coinmeud  this 
favorable  oonsitlerution  of  the  Beuators  and  Repreeeutati 
soil  is  prolitic  of  nearly  all  the  products  of  the  earth,  but 

Jur  our  IruitB  and  vegetables  from  2,000  to  3,000  miles  away,  and  this  places  me  prii- 
dticer  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  transportal  ion  companies  that  spaa  our 
continent,  and  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  with  them  has  been  very  dis- 
:iHtrouB  to  onr  confiding  farmers,  who  have  sought  a  market  in  Chicago,  St.  Loiiiit, 
N«w  York,  and  Boston.  Let  this  beet-augar  industry  be  successfully  ostabltHbed 
liy  the  building  of  cooperative  pblnts  and  the  great  question  of  ''transportation  "  is 
solved.  It  gives  us  a  home  market  for  our  products  an<l  unites  the  manul'acturur 
utid  producer.  Everj'  acre  put  into  iugar  boets  takes  an  acre  from  competition  with 
overburdened  markets  iu  the  fmit,  groin,  and  vegetable  line,  and  oohaiices  the  value 
ul'  these  products  to  that  ezli-nt.  It  will  solve  the  great  question  of  capital  and 
labor  as  to  this  industry,  for  tlien^  will  never  be  a  strike  or  lockout  in  a  cooperative 
sugar  factory.  Ity  fostering  this  industry  and  enabling  it  to  become  self-Hiistaiuing, 
-I,  _.i: —  .1 ■,.! ..   .s^,.   -^roducethouuinbfirof  tile  unemployed, 
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A  few  injIUoDB  given  by  the  Government  to  the  aid  of  this  new  and  strnggling  in- 
'liistry  fur  the  next  ten  years  will  bring  a  return  of  many  fold  to  the  whole  people. 
If  the  bounty  is  retained,  sugar  can  remain  on  the  free  list,  and  every  poor  man's 
.iiigar  bowl  iu  our  nation  con  be  Aill.  If  a  tariff  is  placed  on  sugar,  with  an  iiuporta- 
liou  of  over  3^000,000,000  pounds,  it  will  cost  our  people  not  less  than  $60,000,000  an- 
nually, and  the  working  man  will  only  be  able  to  buy  10  pounds  for  a  dollar,  where 
he  now  gets  from  15  to  20  pounds.  This  question  reaches  evi>ry  borne  in  America,  no 
matter  bow  rich  or  how  poor.  The  bounty  which  will  he  paid  to  ouable  our  farmers 
to  establish  this  induetry  wilt  not  cost  ovtir  15  cents  per  capita,  while  the  tariff  will 
uiuoiint  to  $1  per  capita  per  annum.     Those  are  the  plain,  simple  facts. 

We  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  this  new  and  important  industry,  in  behalf  of 
.Viiierican  farmers  and  Amuricau  interests,  to  support  aud  retain  the  bonnty  now 
granted  to  domestic  suf^ar.  With  such  an  assurance  of  success  to  the  thrmers,  the 
jirogress  In  this  eiitcrpriae  will  be  so  great  that  a  very  few  years  will  see  the  entei- 
-  -■ "-nily  establinhed  in  oui-  country,  so  prosperous  from  the  impetus  -■ 
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STATEKXIIT  OF  MS.  ISAAC  HECHT,  OF  8AH  FRAITGISCO,  CAL 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  wish  to  sabmit  to 
you  here  the  results  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  entered  into  by  some  of 
118  in  this  way  some  four  years  ago.  At  first  we  worked  under  a  tariff 
of  2  and  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  the  first  year,  1889,  working 
the  business  with  all  the  energy  and  all  the  intelligence  that  any  factory 
was  worked  in  the  United  States,  and  we  ma^e  nothing.  In  1890 
we  made  nothing;  in  1891  we  made  nothing;  in  1892  we  declared  a  div- 
idend of  $30,000  on  a  capital  actually  of  $265^000.  We  bought  an  old 
plant  which  was  worth  $150,000  more,  so  in  four  years,  alter  conduct- 
ing tliis  enterprise  first  with  a  tarifl^',  then  with  a  bounty,  it  did  not 
yield  but  2J  per  cent  revenue  on  the  capital  which  we  invested.  But 
notwithstanding  this  we  are  perfectly  well  satisfied.  During  that  time 
we  have  paid  out  $500,000  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco, 
ol  which  every  cent  went  into  the  pockets  of  our  neighbors.  We 
occupy  land  which  is  worth  $300  an  acre  and  which  was  used  for  gar- 
dening purposes,  raising  cucumbers,  potatoes,  cabbages,  etc.,  and  not- 
withstanding that  our  firm  preferred  to  plant  beets.  We  consider,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  in  its  soil.  If  we  can  get 
out  of  our  soil  so  much  more  money  than  any  other  crop  we  ought  to 
cultivate  it  and  extend  it.  If  Germany,  if  France,  if  Belgium  can 
afford  to  import  our  cereals  at  50  per  cent  more  than  we  can  get  for 
them  why  should  not  the  United  States  be  able  to  put  that  same  land 
into  beet  sugar  instead  of  raising  these  crops  at  a  loss  of  50  per  centt 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen. 

Statement  furnished  by  Mr.  laaao  ffeehi. 
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Sugar  made: 

Kaw ponnds. 

White do,-. 

Third  prodnct do. . . 

Pulp  made  (estimated) tons . 

Coal  consumed do. . 

Cost  of  coal  delivered  at  factory  . .  .per  ton. 

Coke  consumed ! toni<. 

Cost  of  coke  delivered per  ton. 

Limestone  consumed tons. 

Cost  of  limestone  delivered per  ton . 

Average  yield  beets  per  acre tons . 

AaM>uttt  seed  sold  per  acre pounds . 

Total  per  acre  sold  and  furnished  gratui- 
tously for  resowing 
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$150,000.00 
38, 375. 74 


188, 375. 74 


958 
9,2&!4 

355.801 

1, 888, 033 

700,000 

3,600 

2,416 

$7,624 

106 

$16.07 

926 

$2.85 

9  62 

16.3 

19.4 


Steam  fuel 

Coke 

Llmsstone 

Labor 

Taxea  and  insurance — 

Bepairs...v 

Supplies 

latneat  and  discount . . . 

Offlce 

Legal 

Miioelltneons  expenses. 

Loss  on  seed  sold 

Dirldend 


$44. 228. 60 

18, 146. 92 

1, 857. 56 

2,514.49 

27,790.57 

3,223.44 

2,078.36 

8,835.15 

396.74 

769.29 

766.75 

932.14 


106, 537.  01 


1890. 


$188, 375. 74 
68, 105. 86 


1891. 


$256,481.60 
9, 401.  U 


256, 481. 60 


1,320 
13,298 

2,806,843 


1, 162. 200 

5,319 

3,214 

$8.0) 

104 

$16. 05 

1.193 

$2.65 

10.07 

14 

15.1 


$58,107.16 
27, 379. 05 
1,767.16 
3,820.43 
28, 093. 72 
4,966.06 
1. 817. 60 
9, 202. 15 
1,986.17 
1,251.18 
1,000.00 
0,160.90 


139,560.57 


266,882.71 


949 
10,942 

1, 782, 962 


1,025,516 

4,158 

1,850 

$7.96 

105 

$13. 13 

960 

$2.40 

10.47 

18.6 

17.2 


1892. 


$265,882.71 


1,594 
15,090 

2,506,860 


1,424,510 

5,772 

2,080 

$7.62 

86 

$13. 13 

1,303 

$2.55 

11.03 

14.7 

20.9 


$63,200.76 
16, 188. 48 

2, 640. 88 

2, 789. 63 
19, 408. 15 

2,495.38 
10, 112. 11 

5,786.81 
934.31 

1,096.72 


839.61 


$78,698.07 

14,871.20 

1, 144. 00 

3, 660. 48 

24, 007. 65 

2,605.03 

7,225.53 

7,891.73 

847.20 

803.99 


1883. 


2.500 


2,770.28 


80. 000. 00 


123,994.34     174,629.16 
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RATEKZHT  of  us.  0.  X.  L&FHAII,  of  BTAnHTOK.  T&. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  yuu  will  allow  me  to  «ay  one  word,  I  will  Btat« 
tlint  I  am  a  beet-triitwer  of  8tiiiiiit4>n,  Va.,  and  1  want  to  merely  uay 
iIiik:  Except  for  the  boanty  it  would  be  Himpty  iiiipostniblc  to  make  beet 
siiKiii'  tliei'e,  aiid  if  this  bouuty  is  eoiitinued  we  ought  to  succeed  as 
n  ell  ati  iu  Germany. 
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fTATBMBIIT  OF  KB.  JOHIT  DTXOin). 

Mr.  OnAlRMAN  AND  Gbntlbmkji  :  We  are  here  as  a  delegation  of 
]ii:inter»  of  Louisiana,  and  before  taking  up  the  Mronomic  Kide  of  tliiK 
iniiustry  we  would  like  for  Dr.  Htubb,  of  our  State,  who  is  a  director  of 
the  experiment  i^tatiou  and  coiinected  with  the  sugar  school,  to  nddre.-«K 
yim  upon  the  possibilities  of  our  products^  Then  we  will  take  up  the 
eiouomic  side  of  the  question. 


nAIBMXHT  OF  DB.  W.  C.  BTOBBl,  OF  tOOIfllAVA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlbmbh  op  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
>mttbe:  There  is  a  scieutiflc  as  well  ae  a  i)oliticoec«uouiic  side  to 
th.mewtic  cane  sugar  industry.  Its  successful  development  requires  u 
coinpreliensive  knowledge  of  agriculture,  mathematics,  meohanius, 
iiii'clianical  engineering,  dra^yiug,  and  sugar-making.  The  successful 
pliiuter  must  understand  the  pliysical  and  chemical  properties  of  his 
r<i>il%  the  physiological,  chemical,  and  botanical  relations  of  the  plant 
ti>  be  cultivated,  and  the  following  requirements  of  the  latter  when 
•jriiwn  upon  the  Ibrmor.  He  must  understand  drawing  to  be  able  to 
intelligently  interpret  the  numerous  blue  prints  sent  him  descriptive  of 
Hie  machinery  to  be  used.  He  must  be  versed  iu  the  laws  of  mechan- 
ics to  calculate  the  capacity  of  ma^ihines  suitable  for  his  sugarhouse. 
J  Ici  must  have  some  knowledgt^'.  of  engineering  to  enable  him  to  com- 
lircbendthe  various  motions  at  work  iu  his  augavhouse.  He  should 
Icai'Q  the  principles  which  underlie  sugar-makiug  and  the  successful 
application  of  these  ])rinciples  in  the  art.  Since  sugar-making  is  purely 
a  I'liemical  process,  the  science  of  chemistry  should  be  well  understoo<l. 
Tri  these  numerous  accomplishments  should  be  added  0Dancial  ability, 
executive  skill,  and  indomitable  energy,  rare  combinations  in  one  man, 
to  make  a  first-class  sugar-planter.  Is  it  not  a  wonder  that  the  sugar- 
cane industry  of  this  country  survived  the  half  century  of  darkness  of 
its  lirst  existence!  Rich  lands,  slave  labor,  unlimited  credit,  with  fair 
prices  for  sugar,  sustained  it  till  buried  by  the  earthquake  of  the  civil 
war. 

Alter  the  war,  sustained  by  high  values,  it  slowly  developed,  but 
niaiiily  along  old  lines,  till  the  extremely  low  prices  of  1880  created 
alarm  in  the  bosom  of  every  sugar ■])hinter  in  the  South.  In  this  year 
at  a  special  convention  called  to  consider  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  it 
was  decided  that  low  prices,  unreliable  labor,  soil  depletion,  and  high 
money  rates  had  slioro  the  profesitioa  of  much  of  its  prolitB  and  all  of 
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its  pleasnres  and  charms,  and  that  a  siicce^sfnl  prosecution  of  this  ent«i-- 
prise  in  the  future  required  an  intelligent  investigation  and  application 
of  the  many  principles  cnunciat^^d  abdve.  To  this  end  they  organized 
The  Sugar  Planters'  Association  of  Louisiana,  an  organization  which 
has  80  far  bravely  fulfilled  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created  and 
which  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  developing  onr  present  prosper- 
ous condition.  Soon  after  organization  the  leading  planters  were 
astounded  at  the  meager  literature  pertaining  to  their  industry.  LitUe 
or  no  scientific  work  had  been  given  to  sugar  cane,  though  the  industiy 
had  been  prospering  upon  tropical  isles  for  centuries.  Only  beet-sngar 
literature  could  be  obtained  and  tlicir  effort  to  apply  many  of  the  priD- 
ctiples  and  teachings  of  this  plant  proved  futile,  expensive,  and  worth 
less  when  applied  to  sugar  cane. 

With  these  surroundings  in  1885  the  LouisianaSugar  Planters' Associ- 
ation estabhshed  and  has  since  supported  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Esperi 
ment  Station,  whereexteusivescientiflc  and  practical  experiments  in  the 
field,  laboratories,  and  sugarhouse  have  been  carried  on  with  sugar  cauc 
and  its  products.  These  experiments  have  not  only  been  productive  of 
^reatgood  to  the  State,  but  have  atimnhited  the  planter  to  personal  exer- 
tions iu  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  the  application  of  x>rinciples 
underlying  his  profession. 

With  the  inauguration  of  this  station  began  my  career  in  the  sugar 
industry,  and  I  can  now  look  back  across  the  vista  of  eight  years  at 
the  wonderful  developments  made  during  that  time. 

At  that  time  a  majority  of  the  sugar  made  in  the  State  was  upon  the 
open-kettle  system;  today,  213  large  vacuum  pans,  aided  by  over 
1,000  centrifugals,  give  us  four-fifths  of  our  entire  crop  in  beautiful 
white  or  yellow  crystals.  Then  the  scums,  settlings,  and  tank  bottoms 
went  to  our  ditches;  to-day  over  1,000  filter  presses  squeeze  Crom  them 
their  saccharine  contents  and  leave  the  residue  as  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  comport  heaps. 

Then  there  were  only  eleven  double  eff'ects  in  our  State,  and  they 
small  and  imperfect;  now  over  100  of  enormous  size  and  of  moat 
approved  patents  are  kept  busy  concentrating  the  juices  from  our  mills 
and  batteries.  Then  small  three  roller  mills,  with  an  occasional  Bve- 
roller  mill,  expressed  50  to  70  per  cent  of  juices  of  the  cane;  today 
ponderous  six  and  nine  roller  mills  vie  with  diffusion  batteries  iu  their 
80.  to  88  per  cent  extraction  out  of  a  iH)3.sible  total  of  90  per  cent. 

Few  and  imperfect  were  the  bagasse  burners  then,  now  every  house 
of  importance  has  one,  utilizing  the  woody  fiber  of  the  cane  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  under  the  largest  and  best  constructed  boilers, thereby 
saving  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  coal  bills.  Then  the  capacity 
flf  onr beftt  misarhonses  was  250  tons  of  cane  per  day;  today  we  have 
oue  hoiiM'  <>r  l,oO0  tons  per  day  capacity,  ascore  or  more  of  1,000  tons, 
with  nia]i.\  oiliersof -too  to500tons.  Formerly  not  a  sugar  chemist  was 
to  be  fiiuiiil  in  the  State,  now  over  seventy-five  exercise  chemical  control 
inonrsuts'.ii  lumses;  dist^overing  and  correcting  losses,  planning  and  exe- 
rnting  i'\{>'  I  (mental  research  along  the  lines  of  their  work,  and  throw- 
ing a  Ili>'>il  <r  light  ui>on  the  whole  industry.  The  central  factory,  a 
place  ulii'ir  tlic  small  farmer  could  sell  his  cane,  had  no  e-Yistence 
then,  n<u\  ii\er  100  houses  are  competing  for  the  purchase  of  cane,  and 
small  farnifiH  everywhere  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  their  cane  at 
(air  prices.  A  bill  for  the  divoice  of  the  agricultural  from  the  mechan - 
teal  side  of  this  industry  itas  already  been  tiled  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  planters  and  time  is  uow  writing  its  final  decree  of  acoeptanci-. 

The  agnvultural  side  baa  also  kept  pace  with  the  mechanical.    Ten 
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toJS  tonsof  caueper  acre  wei-e  once  good  yields.  Now,  with  improved 
implemciitB,  judicious  bnt  heavy  use  of  fertilizers,  and  the  moRt 
iidvancedsystemof  cultivation,  iucludiug  a  wise  rotation  of  cropa,  30 
tons  per  acre  are  frequent,  with  occasional  yields  of  40  to  45  tons. 

Formerly  a  hogshead  of  1,000  pouuds  of  sugar  to  the  acre  was  con- 
Hideredsfair  yield — Inst  year  our  vacuum  pan  crop  gave  an  average 
yield  per  acre  of  over  2,100  pounds.  Drainage,  costly  and  laborious 
as  it  is,  has  received  a  wonderful  impetus.  Every  well-regulated  plau- 
l^tion  is  now  excellently  drained,  while  many  tliousands  of  acres  have 
been  underlaid  with  tile  at  an  expense  of  (50  to  $75  per  acre.  Many 
inDre  instances  might  be  cited  of  the  rapid  improvements  all  along  the 
line.  It  can  be  said  with  truth  that  no  other  industry  in  this  country 
lias  shown  such  marvelous  progress  in  bo  short  a  time.  Every  dollar 
made  on  sngar  in  this  timehas  been  reinvested  in  improvements,  together 
with  the  addition  of  many  millions  from  the  outside  world.  This  year 
nlone  will  witness  several  millions  thus  invested. 

The  Sugar  Planters'  Association  lias  also  been  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  Louisiana  Planter,  a  Journal  devoted  to  the  sugar-cane 
industry,  and  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  lending  sugar  journal 
of  the  world,  which  weekly  reaches  the  homes  of  thousands  of  planters, 
iTiuchanics,  chemists,  sugar-makers,  etc.,  shedding  light  and  life  npon 
the  industry.    As  a  popular  educator  it  has  accomplished  great  good. 

Two  years  since  the  planters  of  the  States  organized,  at  their  own 
uxpeiiBc,  a  "sagar  school"  at  Audubon  Park,  where  experts  in  the 
sugar  Industry  might  be  educcited  in  the  science  and  practice  of  its 
agriculture,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  sugar-making.  It  is  largely 
attended,  and  when  its  graduates  shall  enterthesugar  world  as  leaders 
4iid  advisers,  fiirther  impetus  will  be  given  to  this  aheady  progressing 
industry. 

The  soils  of  lower  Louisiana  are  extremely  fertile.  They  are  rich  in 
vegetable  matter  and  are  disposed  to  expend  their  raging  fertility  in 
the  product  of  weed  or  foliage.  This  disposition,  aide^l  by  a  very  large 
rainfall,  with  a  constant  atmospheric  humidity,  preeminently  suits  a 
gregarious  succulent  plant  like  sugar  cane.  Plants  grown  for  the 
-seed  they  produce  are  not  economically  and  suceessfuUy  grown  here 
heiy»use  of  tendency  to  excessive  foliiige.  This  tendency,  so  objec- 
tionable to  cereals,  is  beneficial  to  cane — a  crop  grown  entirely  for  stalk 
and  not  for  seed.  The  cane  plant  is  not  the  delicate  exotil^  that  some 
I  lersons  would  have  us  believe,  but  is  on  the  contrary  entirely  acclimated 
in  Louisiana.  The  sugar  cane  crop  is  as  certain  year  by  year  as  any 
•itber  leading  crop  in  the  Union;  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  no 
t.-rop  is  better  a<lapted  to  the  alluvial  lands  of  Louisiana  than  cane,  and 
nowhere  on  earth  can  be  found  more  intelligeut,  earnest,  and  progres- 
sive farmers  and  planter.^  than  those  now  engaged  in  combining  the 
natural  resouives  of  our  soil  and  climate  with  the  scientific  acMevo- 
meuts  of  modern  times  in  the  sncecssful  production  of  sugar. 

Should  the  present  spirit  and  enthusiasm  pervading  our  people  be 
preserved  undaunted  through  the  next  decade,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
larger  portion  of  Louisiana  will  be  devoted  to  sugar  cano,  and  that 
enough  sugar  will  be  produced  therein  to  supply  the  waiits  of  the  en- 
tile Union.  A  slight  glance  at  our  present  condition,  with  its  marvel- 
ous developments  everywhere  visible,  and  a  prosjiective  glance  at  our 
future,  with  it«  vast  possibilities  and  promising  probabilities,  will  con- 
vince the  student  of  ]M)litical  science  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

Louisiana  has  4.5,000  square  miles.  Of  this  about  19.000  are  alluvial. 
Of  the  latter  amount  only  about  5,000  are  incapable  of  immediate 
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reclamntion.  The  rp.maining  14,000  squAre  miles,  or  over  8,000,000  ol' 
swres,  can  witli  necessary  capital  be  at  once  brought  into  successful 
cultivation,  and  every  acre  is  well  adaitted  to  sugar-cane  cnltnre,  (>l 
the  lands  ouc«  in  sugar  before  the  war,  it  is  e8tiraat«d  that  only  abonr 
one-third  to  one-hall' is  now  devoted  to  sugar  cane.  This  rodnced  art'a 
has  by  cultivation,  fertilization,  rotation,  etc.,  given  us  the  largest  crov 
on  record.  Simply  restore  to  this  crop  its  former  acreage  and  you  will 
more  than  double  onr  present  yield.  To  these  let  us  add  the  parishes 
of  East  Baton  Uouge,  East  Feliciana  and  West  Feliciana  which  are  now 
awaiting  the  central  factories  to  go  bodily  into  cane  culture.  Cover 
the  partially  occupied  parishes  of  Avoyelles,  Point  Coupee,  and  K&pides, 
and  we  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  to  our  area.  Seek  the  new 
territory  of  the  western  prairies  and  you  will  find  that  the  central 
factory  at  Lake  Charles,  on  their  western  borders,  is  prosi)ering  and 
rapidly  forming  a  nucleus  of  sugar  growing  in  the  far  away  paiish  i»l 
Calcasieu.  These  prairie  parishes  are  well  adapted  to  sugar-cane  cnl- 
tnre,  and  nothing  bnt  capital  for  central  factories  is  needed  to  add  sev- 
(iral  milhona  of  ac'res  to  the  sugar  industry  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  sugar  will  thrive  in  both  the  Florida 
I>ari3he8  ou  the  east  and  the  hill  parishes  on  the  north. 

Bat  confining  ourselves  to  our  alluvial  lands  alone,  and  comparing 
the  amount  now  under  cultivation  with  what  can  be  cultivated,  and 
the  present  product  with  the  prospective,  and  it  requires  only  an  appli 
cation  of  the  double  rule  of  three  in  aiithmetic  to  give  the  results. 
There  are  about  L'CO,000  acres  now  under  cultivation  in  Louisiana  in 
sugar.  The  yield  from  this  area  will  average  about  2.70,000  tons,  m 
one  eighth  of  amount  at  present  consumed  by  the  Unit^'d  States. 
There  are  alluvial  lands  available  for  sugar  culture  only  awaiting  capi 
tal  to  develop  of  at  least  8,000,000  acres.  When  developed,  which  it 
will  be  if  properly  fostered,  what  will  be  the  output  of  sugar T  It  will 
only  require  one-fourth  of  this  area  to  supply  present  demands.  Should 
the  demand  continue  to  increase,  there  is  still  room  for  an  abundant 
supply  tor  many  years  to  come. 

This  is  not  the  idle  vaporing  of  a  wild  enthusiast,  bnt  the  eobev. 
quiet  deduction  of  one  trained  in  scientific  thought  and  who  has  made 
the  geology,  topography.,  and  agriculture  of  this  State  special  studies 
for  eight  years,  assisted  by  a  learned  corps  of  observers  and  expeii- 
■neuters. 

Mr.  BttYAN,  Have  you  made  any  computation  as  to  the  amount  of 
land  it  wonld  take  to  produce  all  the  sug-ar  the  United  States  requires  T 

Dr.  St[tbb«.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  it  in  this.  Two  million  acres  will  makc 
the  crop.  We  compute  a  ton  of  sugar  to  everv  acre.  I  think  there  is 
now  consumed  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  L',00»,(KI0 
acres  will  make  the  present  crop. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Ithoughttheconsumptionwas  somethingover  3,000,0(H) 
toiisT 

Dr.  STunns.  Two  million  tons  last  year,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  inolndes  all  kinds  of  sugarl 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  a  ton  to  each  acre.  Therefore,  it 
wouldbe2,000,000  tons,  or  eight  times  the  quantity  we  have  in  Louisi- 
ana will  make  it. 

Mr.  Btni'm.  What  is  that  to  the  acre! 

Dr.  Stubbh.  Two  thousand  one  hundre<l  pouiuls — a  little  over, 

Mr.  BvNiiM.  That  would  amount  to  about  #40  an  acre  bounty.  Tlnit 
1"  more  thau  the  farmers  are  receiving  in  my  county. 
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BT&TEKERT  OF  KB.  lOHH  DTHOIID.  OT  HXW  OKLSaKS,  U. 

Mr.  Chairman  AND  (jENTLBMEN  of  the  C<»mmittee:  The  sugar 
industry  of  I^uisiana  was  practically  destroyed  by  the  civil  war,  tlio 
cioi)  of  18U4  hiiving  been  but  5,000  tons.  From  that  date  nntil  1890 
the  urogresrt  of  the  industry  was  bat  moderate;  in  1865,  9,000  tons;  in 
mo,  84,000  toas;  in  187u,  82,000  tons;  in  1880, 130,000  tons;  in  1885, 
143,000  tons;  in  1889, 144,000  tons.  Wliili;  this  iucrease  from  so  small 
11  beginning  indicates  large  percentages  of  increase,  yet  tlie  crops  were 
still  below  tlie  highest  antebellum  crop  and  did  not  by  any  means 
utilize  the  available  liinds  in  Louisiana,  and  tiiey  were  somewhat  dis- 
iippDinting. 

There  was  then  an  uncertainty  about  the  legal  status  of  the  sugar 
industry  that  made  it  difficult  to  interest  capitalists  iu  it  and  difficult 
to  secure  in  any  manner  the  means  for  the  proper  development  of  tlie 
industry. 

When  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  was  thus  destroyed  by  the  war 
sugars  rose  in  value  tUronghout  the  world.  Louisiana  produced  about 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  sud- 
den demand  on  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world  for  an  amount  to  coin- 
(lensate  for  the  loss  of  the  Louisiana  crop  doubled  the  prices  of  sugar 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  European  beet-sugar 
industry  that  it  has  kept  nntil  now. 

Tbe  beet-sugar  crop,  now  exceeding  3,000,000  tons,  was  but  658,000 
tons  in  1808;  fi43,000  tons  in  1S70;  1,1.30.000  tons  in  18T2;  1,318,000 
Ions  in  1875;  2,361,000  tons  in  1883,  when  it  reached  and  snrpa^ed  the 
world's  production  of  cane  sugar,  and  finally  it  was  3,402,000  tons  in 
1892. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  this  industry  in  Europe  is  one  of  the  mar- 
velous  results  of  go  veru  mental  intervention  to  promote  such  industries, 
it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  beet  sugar  was  the  result  of  scientific 
investigation.  Sugar  was  found  in  the  beet,  and  though  limited  iu 
<iuantity  there  seemed  possibility  of  success  iu  securing  a  compensating 
yield.  After  long  years  of  struggle  and  after  many  years  of  govern- 
mental fostering  by  practically  prohibitive  duties  and  by  bounties,  thu 
lieet-sugar  crop  of  Europe  had  begun  to  assume  some  magnitude  when 
the  civil  war  began.  The  immense  demand  then  created  for  sugar  by 
the  loss  of  the  American  crop  was  the  opportunity  of  the  beet  sugar 
men  and  from  that  time  the  crop  rapidly  iucreased,  reaching  3,402,000 
tons  in  1892,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  or  about  thi-ee-flfths  of  the  total 
sugar  production  of  the  world. 

This  wonderful  growth  of  the  European  beet-sugar  industry,  while 
promoted  by  legislation,  was  also  the  outcome  of  the  cheap  capital,  tlio 
rheap  labor,  and  the  great  skill  so  readily  obtained  in  Europe;  and  the 
start  thus  gained  by  it  has  made  it  supremely  difficult  for  us  iu  Louis- 
iana to  successfully  compete  with  it. 

France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Russia  have 
always  given  tlie  most  careful  consideration  to  their  beet-sugar  industiy 
iind  have  always  fostered  it  by  such  legislation  as  would  bring 
iibent  the  desired  results.  The  most  recent  legislation  in  France  gives 
the  sugar  producers  a  minimum  bounty  of  one-tenth  the  excise  tax  on 
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the  beets,  and  the  laws  of  each  of  those  European  States  gives  the  |iro- 
ducer  a  greater  or  less  bounty. 

^  cargo  of  some  4,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  is  now  arriving  in  Xow 
Orleans  fiom  Germany,  and  comes  with  a  bounty  paid  on  it  by  the 
Oemiaii  Government,  and  it  is  sold  to  America  at  a  less  price  than  it 
couhl  have  been  sold  for  in  Germany.  It  comes  to  us  also  with  its  cost 
based  upon  the  low  cost  of  German  labor  and  of  German  caj)itat. 
Kecently  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  legislative  changes 
<M>ncerning  sugar  in  those  European  Estates,  but  the  authorities  hnve 
persistently  refused  to  do  anything  prejudicial  to  this  important  Btupht 
crop. 

Tbe  progress  that  we  have  made  in  Louisiana  during  recent  5'c:irs 
has  been  largely  based  upon  the  scientific  methods  marked  out.  in 
Kiirope,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  from  our  success  and 
progress  since  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  1890  that  the  path  still  lieti 
opeu  before  us  for  constant  and  satisfactory  progress. 

The  value  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  United  States  is  not  well 
understoo<l.  We  nil!  say,  first,  that  it  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  that  half  of  its  people  and  half  its  capital  are  directly 
or  indirectly  engaged  in  this  industry.  More  than  half  a  million  peo 
pie  are  dependent  u])ou  our  Louisiana  sugiir  industry  for  their  daily 
bread,  and  we  have  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  invested  in  it. 
The  industry  is  of  like  interest  to  Texas  and  to  Florida,  where  it  can 
be  largely  increased,  and  wherever  the  beet  industry  is  developed  in 
this  country  it  will  become  of  similar  importance  there. 

Lands  in  cane  culture  or  in  beet  culture  utilize  an  immense  amount 
of  human  labor  and  it  is  the  largest  nnoccupied  field  open  to  American 
labor. 

The  scientific  character  that  the  sugar  industry  has  takeu  makes  it 
au  open  field  for  scientific  men  who  find  in  it  a  hill  range  for  the  high- 
est talent. 

The  immense  amount  of  intricate  machinery  used  in  the  industry 
makes  it  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  order  of  mechanical 
skill,  while  the  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital  are  practi- 
cally unlimited  when  we  consider  the  immense  amount  of  sugar  we 
L-{in»iime  and  that  we  now  produce  but  about  one-eighth  of  it. 

There  is  no  other  field  wherein  there  lies  the  same  oi>portnuitics  for 
American  labor,  American  scieuce,  American  skill,  and  American  cap- 
ital. 

In  the  irou  industry,  the  steel  industry,  in  cotton  manufactures,  wool- 
ens and  silks  we  have  close  competition  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
the  field  is  open  and  practically  unoccupied  to  those  who  would  supply 
the  United  States  with  domestic  sugar. 

America  has  taken  an  advanced  position  in  all  other  agricultural 
industries.  We  control  the  markets  of  the  world  in  com  and  cotton,  in 
breadstiifl's,  and  in  meats.  We  can  now  add  to  the  list  of  our  great 
agriciillinalstaples,  another,  sugar,  capable  of  prod  action  in  every  Htate 
(it'tiie  Tiiion;  and  we  can  soon  produce  the  2,UOO,000  tons  we  now  con- 
sume ami  retain  at  home  the  $100,000,000  we  now  send  abroad  fur  it, 
and.  fin  I  iier,  we  can  readily  produce  within  the  limits  of  the  Union  the 
4.000.0011  tons  of  sugar  we  shall  want  for  home  consumption  within 
twcii  t y  yi-ATB  and  retain  at  home  the  $300,000,000  that  would  otherwise 
be  sent  abroad  aitriually  to  pay  for  it. 

Apart  from  the  magnitude  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  and  its 
vital  importance  to  the  people  of  the  State,  it  bears  relations  to  the 
Kther  States  the  extent  of  which  few  appreciate. 
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C»ne  sugar  requires  a  given  soil  and  climate,  aiid  where  these  exist 
all  utber  supplies  can  onliuarily  be  got  more  cheaply  from  the  othei' 
States.  The  climate  and  soil  of  lower  Lonisiana  is  peculiarly  adapted 
t<i  tlie  growth  of  sugar  cane,  and  is  ill  adapted  to  the  production  of 
other  staple  crops.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  125,000,000  realised 
out  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  crop  is  practically  all  expended  in  the  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  125,000,000  in  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana 
ii4  all  sold  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  entire  amount 
is  brought  back  to  Louisiana  in  such  supplies  as  are  there  consumed. 
The  machinery  used  in  Louisiana  comes  from  Missouri,  Kentucky^ 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  'Sev  York,  and  many  of  the  other  Btates.  Tbe 
immense  amf^unt  of  codI  consumed  in  the  process  of  manufacture  conies 
from  Pittsburg  and  iirom  Alabama.  Our  mules  come  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Indiana;  our  cooperage  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan;  our  cow  pease  from  the  Carolinas,  Georjfia,  and  Ten- 
nesee;  our  boots,  shoes,  and  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  all  the  vast  masts 
of  supplies  consumed  in  our  industry  come  from  the  other  States  of 
the  Union,  until  we  reach  an  interstate  trade  exceeding  $50,000,000 — 
iiti  amount  which,  until  now,  or  until  very  re<'ently,  exceeds  the  entire 
amount  of  our  trade  with  the  rest  of  tliis  hemisphere,  Cuba  and  Brazil 
excepted. 

This  vast  interstiite  trade  is  a  matter  of  such  moment  and  so  much 
greater  than  it  is  usually  thought  to  be  that  we  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  your  committee  as  a  possible  factor  in  guid- 
ing your  deliberations. 

While  the  cane-sugar  industry  is  the  leading  agricultural  industry  of 
tlio  State  of  Louisiana,  it  has  about  it  so  many  of  the  features  of  a 
manufacturing  industry  that  it  employs  many  times  the  labor  ordinarily 
used  in  agriciUtural  industries,  and  owing  to  the  finally  immense  pro- 
duction, within  a  limited  area  is  capable  of  supporting  a  large  popula- 
tion by  the  labor  thus  given. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  in  a  similar  manner  brings  with  it  many 
collateral  advantages  wherever  it  exists,  and  long  experience  in  Europe 
lias  shown  that  wherever  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  been  made  a  suc- 
wss  that  such  communities  are  placed  in  a  more  nourishing  condition 
by  the  larger  agricultural  results  develojied  by  the  industry.  Tbia  is 
iiiready  found  to  be  the  case  in  Nebraska  and  California,  where  our  beet- 
siigai'  industry  is  developing,  and  we  believe  that  similar  result-s  will 
follow  the  development  of  the  sorghum-sugar  industiy  in  Kansas. 

To  recapitulate,  we  would  say  that  the  immense  consumption  of  sugar 
ill  the  American  Union,  the  limited  amount  thus  far  produced  within 
the  Union,  and  the  satisfactory  results  brought  about  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  wherever  the  sugar  industry  is  successfully  introduced,  would 
indicate  that  this  is  now  the  most  conspicuous  direction  in  which 
American  enterprise,  American  capital,  and  American  labor  can  find 
employment.  It  should  be  the  effort  of  American  legislation  to  create 
iiTid  promote  an  American  sugar  industry. 

"When  the  law  of  October  1, 1890,  was  enacted  there  was  consider- 
able confidence  developed  in  the  permanence  of  tbe  law.  The  Louisi- 
iiiia  planters,  most  of  whom  are  Democrats,  earnestly  protested  aguiust 
tlie  enactment  of  the  bounty  law,  preferring  the  preexisting  arrange- 
ment. The  law  having  gone  into  effect  despite  their  protests,  they 
accepted  it  in  good  faith,  and  its  apparent  permanence  enabled  the 
phmters  of  Louisiana  to  borrow  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  large 
investments  were  at  once  made  in  improved  machinery,  and  enormous 
progress  hjis  been  made  during  the  three  years  that  are  now  elapsing. 
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The  first  crop  produced  under  the  bounty  law,  that  of  1891,  waa  but 
80,000  tons;  that  of  1.SU2,  2i'6,(l0«  tons,  and  that  of  18!«,  tVom  pros*  nl 
ndications,  will  exceed  250,000  tons. 

This  would  show  an  anuual  iiiciease  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,w]ii(:h 
las  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  presumed  permanence  of  the  law 
f 1890. 

In  our  industry  it  has  required  the  full  effect  of  the  bounty  law  to 
over  the  increased  cost  of  our  machinery,  of  our  general  supplies,  and 
if  our  labor  over  the  cost  of  the  same  to  competing  nations,  and  to  cover 
he  bounties  paid  by  them.  Any  shrinkage  or  reduction  would  stop 
tur  progress  and  gradually  destroy  the  industry.  The  first  eflitt 
rould  be  to  destroy  the  small  proprietors  who  are  now  having  a  Laid 
truggle  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  capital  and  apparatus  tliat  our 
ndustry  demands.  Yet  these  are  the  men  u|)on  whom  our  industry 
iiost  depends,  they  have  been  born  and  reared  iu  it,  and  if  by  any  fair 
neans  they  can  be  sustained  in  it  until  tbey  l^ecome  self  snstaining  it 
vould  seem  proper  that  it  should  be  done. 

The  law  of  181(0  has  seemed  to  us  as  a  definite  concession  to  the  sugar 
DrodocerB  of  the  United  States  for  fourteen  years,  three  of  which  will 
lave  soon  elapsed.  It  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  an  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  all  sugar  producers  iu  the  United  States,  made  with  tlic 
[iDrpoae  of  developing  the  industry  and  placing  it  in  suc<.'es3ful  compe- 
tition witli  the  otlier  sugar  producers  of  the  world,  whose  cheaii  labur 
and  cheap  capital  have  threatened  our  destruction. 

Thin,  and  the  progress  that  we  have  made  under  the  law,  the  i>eriii;i- 
nency  of  the  same,  the  dithculties  created  l>y  any  change,  the  possible 
i»mplications  arising  from  onr  various  reciprocity  treaties,  and  the  fact 
that  the  welfare  of  our  State  and  of  our  people,  the  msyority  of  whom 
are  identified  with  this  great  industry,  will  be  imperiled  by  any  change, 
lead  us  to  ask  that  the  law  of  October  1, 1890,  in  respect  to  sugar.  In- 
maintained. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Iionisiana  planters  protested  against 
the  enactment  of  the  Iwunty  provisions  of  the  McKinley  act.  Most  of 
them  being  Democrats  in  their  party  afiitiatJon  could  not  bring  them 
selves  to  so  abnipt  a  departure  from  the  former  fiscal  policy  of  thr 
(jovernment.  But  we  are  now  free  to  say  that  under  its  provisions  aa 
immense  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  sugar  industry  of  our  State. 
Thousands  of  aeres  of  lands  have  been  reclaimed  and  put  in  order  to 
glow  cane.  Very  large  central  factories  have  been  erected  at  the  cost 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  iu  difli-rent  parts  of  the  State.  Skilled 
chemists,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers  have  been  sought  for  every 
where  and  when  obtained  given  employment.  The  planters  and  sugar 
manufacturers  of  Louisiana  have  used  all  of  their  available  capital 
:md  pledged  their  credit  for  years  in  order  to  obtain  means  to  promote 
the  growth  of  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  It  is  not  t4io  nmeli 
to  say  ttiat  810,000,000  has  been  expended  in  our  industry  in  the  State 
of  Loniiiiana  alone  in  the  past  year.  We,  therefore,  view  any  change 
of  the  system  with  alarm  extending  to  conster nation,  Vfe  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  bounty  enaetment  was  in  the  nature  of  an  agrecv 
nient  or  contract  with  the  sugar- growers  and  the  Government.  Indeed. 
Mr.  McKinley  in  presenting  the  bill  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  to  the  Honse  so  declared  in  words  that  admit  of  no  other  inter- 
pretation. Governor  Gear,  a  member  of  the  committee,  went  equally 
lis  fur  in  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  tlire*  judges  concurring,  in  the  celebrated  Calder  case, 
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decided  that  the  act  was  a  contract  between  the  Government  and  the 
Hiiirar-growers,  which  could  not  in  good  faith  be  abrogated. 

The  law  declares  that  from  July,  1890,  to  July,  1J)05,  this  bounty  shall 
be  paid  to  those  who  will  engage  in  the  production  of  sugar.  The  term 
of  fourteen  years  is  specifically  fixed  in  the  law.  The  money  was 
appropriated  for  the  whole  term,  and  we  claim  that  it  would  be  the 
gi*ossest  violation  of  public  faith  if  it  should  be  abrogated. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  committi^  to  the  fact  that 
our  industry  was  used  by  the  late  Administration  as  the  lever  to  force 
reciprocal  trade  regulations  with  Spanish  and  Central  American  Gov- 
ernments by  which  other  industiies  of  the  United  States  have  been 
made  to  profit  largely.  Spain  was  forced  to  open  the  ports  of  Cuba  to 
the  product  of  the  United  States.  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  many 
others  have  opened  wide  their  ports  to  the  admission  of  American 
products.  An  immense  stimulus  has  been  given  those  peoples  to  pro- 
duce sugar  for  the  American  market.  Since  the  establishment  of 
reciprocity  treaties  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other  sugar-producing  countries,  and  you  must  see 
that  to  take  from  us  the  bounty  pledged  by  the  Government  would  be 
to  prostrate  an  industry  by  the  ineieased  competition  with  those  sugar- 
producing  countries  which  our  laws  and  treaty  stipulations  have  so 
much  stimulated. 

Mr.  Beyan.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  your  sugar-planters  pro- 
tested against  the  change  from  the  tariflFto  a  bounty! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  was  the  ground  of  that  protest? 

Mr.  Dymond.  They  presumed  there  was  danger  of  the  permanency 
of  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  would  rather  risk  permanence  in  a  tarifi'  than  in  a 
bounty! 

Mr.  Dymond.  That  was  the  view,  especially  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Why  was  it  that  you  feared  the  permanence  of  a  bounty 
more  than  a  protective  tariftf 

Mr.  Dymond.  Well,  sir,  we  feared  the  permanence  of  it  because  it 
was  contrary  to  the  Democratic  tenets  in  which  we  were  reared — that 
is,  most  of  us. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  think  as  far  as  principles  are  concerned  that  it  vio- 
lates general  principles  more  to  collect  a  bounty  and  give  it  to  you  than 
to  let  you  collect  a  bounty  yourself  through  a  tariff'! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Well,  sir^  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  as  in  Louisiana 
we  have  all  shades  of  political  belief;  but  so  far  as  I  am  personally  cx)n- 
cerned  I  might  say  I  am  a  believer  in  the  incidental  protection  as 
defined  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  a  tariff  which  would  collect* 
eight  times  as  much  as  you  rec^eive  from  it  would  be  safer  for  you  than 
a  bounty  which  simply  collected  from  the  people  what  you  receive! 

Mr.  Dymond.  There  is  a  revenue  side  to  that  question,  and  ordinarily 
the  result  of  the  sugar  duty  has  been  so  highly  appreciated  by  both 
political  parties  that  we  have  had  no  very  serious  trouble  thus  far. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  your  fear  arose  from  this :  You 
were  afraid  the  people  would  not  pay  one-eighth  the  amount  if  they 
knew  as  readily  as  they  would  the  whole  amount  if  they  did  not  know! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Well,  sir,  we  do  not  analyze  it  in  exactly  that  way. 
We  felt  we  did  not  like  to  be  singled  out  as  the  only  industry,  with  all 
respect  to  you  gentlemen  who  thought  differently — we  did  not  think  it 
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v^an  finr  to  tftke  one  industry  and  single  it  out  and  place  it  under  a 
difteivut  (liical  control  than  any  other  great  industry  of  tlie  country. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Do  you  tliink  if  this  tariff  is  continued  the  iudustry  will 
soon  supply  all  our  wautsf 

Mr.  Dtuond.  I  do  not  tliink  very  soon,  but  I  tbiuk  that  it  hiiH  pro- 
^rressetl  as  rapidly  as  any  other  gieat  industry  of  the  country  engn^cil 
in  producing,  and  that— — 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  proportion  of  the  sugur  pro 
duced  in  this  country  twenty  years  agol 

Mr.  Dymond.  In  1860  we  produced  about  25  per  cent 

Mr.  Beyan.  How  is  it  nowl 

Mr.  Dymond.  Twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  with  an  iinmensi-l,\- 
incrensed  consumption. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  So  your  production  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as 
population  t 

Mr.  Dymokd;  But  our  industry  was  annihilated,  therefore  they  are 
not  comparable. 

Mr,  Bbyak.  Take  1873,  twenty  years  ago;  what  proportion  dirt  yon 
prodiice  then! 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  produced  then  about  15,000  tons. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  About  what  was  the  proportion  to  the  consuinptioni 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  total  consumption  of  the  country  at  that  time  was 
lOO.tKIO,  110,000,  or  120,000  tons.  It wasaboutthesame proportion  a« It 
is  no\v.  It  was  abont  one-twelfth  at  that  time;  that  was  about  thu- 
lowest. 

Mr,  Brtan.  You  have  made  progreasi 

Mr,  Dymond,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyak.  Yon  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  yon  can  pro- 
-duce  nugar  as  cheaply  as  it  (;sn  be  produced  abroad! 

:Mr.  Dymond.  We  believe  we  can. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  is  your  ground  for  that  belief;  where  will  Mm 
economy  come  In! 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  main  grounds  are  these:  The  industry  has  pro 
ceeded  under  old-fashioned  processes  in  which  many  million  dollars  wi'ri' 
iiivestt^d.  Then  came  the  time  when  the  industry  was  overthrown,  when 
almost  every  planter  who  had  a  debt  to  pay  was  sold  out  by  theaheriil. 
and  as  the  new  men  were  not  familiar  with  that  industry  they  left  it  to 
the  (ikl  people  who  knew  the  industry,  and  thus  it  has  takeu  longer 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  done  if  new  men  and  new  capital 
ba<l  gone  into  it  and  the  older  ones  had  just  been  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Where  do  you  think  the  economy  in  production  ia  goinu 
to  come  in  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  countries  hereafter! 

Dr.  Stubbs.  I  will  answer  that,  by  enlarging  the  productive  capat- 
ity  of  the  cane  and  increasing  the  cultivation  in  the  field.  We  have 
already  doubled  the  crop  in  tlie  last  ten  years  and  doubled  the  prodnc 
tion  of  sugar  from  the  cane, 

Mr.  Bbyan.  By  that  process  you  expect  to  be  able  to  live  without  thi- 
taritf  in 

Dr.  Stubbs.  We  hope  before  the  end  of  fourteen  years  to  live  with 
out  it. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Are  you  any  better  oft'  than  you  were  three  years  agol 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  increased  our  acrerage  from  185,000 
at:res  to  268,000  acres,  nearly  100,000  acres  gain  in  three  years. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Have  you  increased  the  product  per  acre! 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  air;  when  I  was  here  before  in  1890  it  was  is 
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(ou8  to  the  acre  as  the  average  of  the  State,  and  this  lawt-  year  we  have 
;;(iue  over  20. 

Mr.  Bktan.  Because  it  happened  to  be  a  good  cropT 

Dr.  Stubbs.  No,  sir;  oD  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Bryas.  If  you  could  produce  sugar  three  years  ago  for  2  cents 
a  jiouQd  and  you  liave  increased  your  productive  power,  can  not  you 
jiroduce  it  now  for  lessl 

Pr.  Stubbs.  We  have  a  few  who  can  do  it;  bat  remember  we  have 
to  carry  1,100  planters,  and  money  ia  hard  Ut  get,  and  to  oiake  a  lii-flt- 
rlns^  sugar  plantation  takes  fi-om  $250,000  to  $500,000. 

.Mr.  BEVA^.  So  some  planters  can  pro»lucc  sugar  for  less  than  2  cents 
-.1  |ioundI 

l>r.  Stubbs.  I  do  not  know,  but  they  can  make  sugar  cheaper  than 
Uic.  amall  planters. 

Mr.  Beyan.  And  you  want  a  bounty  to  enable  the  small  planters  to 
[iii>ke  sugar! 

Dr.  Stubbs.  We  want  a  bounty  long  enough  to  get  the  industry  upon 
Ml  assured  basis;  long  enough  to  supply  scientific  methods  until  we  get 
all  there  is  in  the  cane  and  make  an  economic  crop  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  BsYAN.  If  the  large  planters  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  the 
Kmall  planters,  and  you  have  a  bounty  to  enable  tiie  small  planter  to 
]  ir(Kluce 

Dr.  Stubbs.  You  do  not  catch  the  idea,  sir.  The  small  planters  are 
lieing  <leHtroyed,  so  I'ar  as  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  concerned,  but 
ihey  ai-e  selling  cane  to  the  large  ceutral  factories  which  work  1,000 
Ions  a  day.  A  large  central  factory  may  make  sugar  for  $2  a  ton, 
whereas  a  small  factory  can  not  make  it  for  less  than  $S  or  $4. 

)tr.  Bryan.  So  the  larger  planters  are  gradually  running  out  the 
smaller  meut 

Dr.  Stubbs.  No;  we  are  making  a  better  man  of  the  small  men.  He 
lias  an  opportunity  to  sell  cane  and  get  a  better  price  than  ever.  We 
;i.ii)  trying  to  imitate  the  central  system  of  Germany,  which  is,  having 
the  farmer  grow  cane  and  the  capitalists  supply  manufacturing  stsitions. 
iliTCtofore  the  planter,  being  a  nianufacLurer  and  a  farmer  together, 
liEid  to  run  a  thousand  or  two  thousand-ton  factory  at  his  own  expense. 

Air.  Bryan.  I  made  a  computation  from  your  £gures  and  it  will  take 
:^,iti5  square  miles  to  produce  all  the  sugar  whiirh  wi  consume  in  this 
Lountry. 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Two  millions  divided  by  640;  that  isabout  right. 

.Ur.  Bryan.  That  would  be  a  strip  of  country  of  about  60  miles  long 
iind  a  little  over  GO  miles  widef 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir;  solid. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  the  bounty  paid  on  that  woald  be  $80,000,000. 

Mr.  Stuubs.  Yes,  sir;  our  tarift*  the  year  before  the  bounty  law  was 
l>aRsed  was $65,000,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  More  than  seveneigths  of  that  went  to  the  Government, 
while  in  this  case  it  all  goes  to  your  peoplel 

Dr.  Stubbs.  If  we  get  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  When  you  are  able  to  sup]>ly  the  whole  country  with 
sugar  you  will  cultivate  a  piece  of  giouiid  of  the  enormous  size  of  little 
iiver  50  square  miles  and  receive  $80,000,000,  that  will  be  the  ultimate 
<ibject  to  which  you  aim? 

Mr.  (iKAR.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  this  new  phase  of  affairs  to  start 
i-i'iilral  factories  where  the  small  farmer  can  bring  cane  andxell  to  them 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  putting  up  machinery  t 

Dr.  St  lbbs.  Tliat  is  csiictly  what  the  small  farmers  are  trying  to  do. 
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Tliey  are  trying,  by  associations  or  by  other  means,  to  orgauJ/.e  fai' 
tories  tb  em  selves. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  takes  a  largie  amount  of  capital  to  Htart  one  of  theisu 
factories — half  a  million  dollarst 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  If  you  get  these  large  factories  started  you  imin(Hliat«]y 
start  a  market  and  that  will  give  employment  to  labor  in  these  ceiitTiil 
factories  1 

Dr.  Stubbs.  That  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Bynuu.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  a  contract  with  tin- 
Govemmentfor  the  bounty;  I  Just  want  to  say  I  dittor  from  you-  and 
yoii  may  have  a  case  against  the  Governor,  Gear,  and  51r.  Slt0iulfy 
tor  damages. 

Dr.  Stubbs.  We  will  retain  you, 

Mr.  Gear.  Ketain  Brother  Bynum  in  that  caae  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  him,  and  I  will  turn  the  defending  of  the  case  over  to  luy  frioud, 
Governor  Warmonth. 

Dr.  Stubbs.  Iq  my  statement  to  Mr.  Bryan — and  I  wish  he  was  beie 
to  bear  this — he  stated  that  an  area  of  60  by  50  miles  would  grow  the 
sugar  conanmed  by  the  United  States.  From  my  remark  it  might  be 
inferred  that  entire  block  would  only  be  needed  and  that  perhaps  can 
be  furnished  by  Louisiana.  1  want  to  state  in  the  meanwhile  the  beet- 
ttu gar  industry  could  be  established  all  over  the  United  States  and  it 
could  be  developed;  and  I  wish  to  supplement  that  remark  with  this, 
that  ill  our  sugar  growing  we  have  a  rotation  of  crops  which  involvcK 
four  times  the  area  of  the  land  he  mentions.  Every  crop  is  like  sugar, 
but  we  have  to  have  a  rotation  of  crops  and  that  involves  about  tour 
times  the  area  of  land  which  is  actually  in  sugar. 

The  accompanying  letter  has  been  submitted  in  explanation  of  ]>r. 
Stubbs'  testimony: 

8vi:;ar  Kxpfrihknt  Station, 
Andvion  Park,  yete  OrUant,  Seiytember £S,  1893, 
To  the  Editor  of  The  1\ma-Deno<iral: 

On  mj  retiim  from  Baton  Konee  I  was  amar.ed  at  a  two-colunin  article  in  your 
lUily,  headed  "Planters  ArouBoilT'  "They  Deny  a  Statement  Attributucl  to  Prof. 
Stiil'bs,"  etc.  After  reading  the  article  I  waa  further  amazed  to  know  how  you 
i)1itained  this  statement.  1  waa  referred  to  your  iasne  of  September  20,  containing 
:in  account  of  the  reception  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Coniinittee  of  the  House  of 
]ie)ireaentativo(i  of  the  delegation  of  au^ar  pl»nt«r8  iium  this  State. 

1  had  the  honiir  of  beiog  a  meiubar  ol  this  delegation,  and  in  the  recount  i'--ferrec< 
to  1  tind  the  follow  in  g.<iuestiun  and  reply  upon  which  the  two-colunm  article  iif 
tii'day  is  based: 

''Mr.  Brvan.  If  yon  could  produce  sngar  then  for  2  cents  a  pound,  and  you  liavu 
iucreitri«d  yonr  productive  power,  can  you  not  do  it  uow  for  lesst 

"Prof. Stubbs.  We  have  a  few  who  cau  do  it,  but  remember,  wo  have  to  cany 
11,000  plantations  and  money  ia  hard  to  get,  and  to  make  afirst-cluBa  sugar  plautii- 
xU.D  re<|iiires  from  $250,000  to  fr>00,0(IO." 

Now,  Ur,  Editor,  the  omiaaion  of  the  word  "  boanty"  after  "  2  cent*  a  pound"  jn 
Ilia  abiive,  and  in  another  i[neatiou  folloning  this,  has  ounsed  the  urtlcle  in  to- 
day's paper.  Had  I  seen  thta  iirtiole  of  the  20th  iuHtarjC  I  ahniild  have  eurrueted  it, 
out  my  al»ience  lu  Waahinjitou  iind  my  vinit  to  Baton  Rouge  immediately  ou  luy  rp- 
tum  p'rovcnted  me  from  seeing  it,  and  I  had  do  knowledge  of  the  error  or  omisainn 
until  to-day.  Please  permit  me  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  qnestious  asked  uie 
by  Mr.  Itrj'an  and  my  replies. 

After  itiiuBtioDingSlr.  Dyoioad  as  to  theprogreas  of  the  sugar  industry,  Mr.  Bryan 
anked  me: 

''  What  were  the  main  grounds  for  believing  that  iittheend  of  the  prescriheil  time 
of  the  bounty  (foartaeu  years)  that  we  could  groiv  augiir  rheaper  than  at  preaentt" 

I  rcpliud:  "That  Louisiana  could  compete  with  foreign  piodncera  by  eulurging 
I  111' ]iriHinction  and  increasing  the  yield,  both  in  the  ticld  and  in  the  HUgai' house ; 
thill  by  udoptiug  bettor  methods  of  cultivatiou  we  hiul  already  greatly  increoaed  the 
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tonnage,  nud  bj  the  ne«  of  improved  macbiner;  Hud  better  metliods  of  ^ork  we  hnd 
KTWitly  Inureaaed  the  poundsof  siignrfroma  ton  of  cane." 

Mr.  Bryan  aaked  if  wb  had  increased  the  product  per  acre.    I  replied  that  in  1890 
I  he  average  yield  per  acre  it»h  18  torn ;  that  this  yuaT  it  would  b«  over  20  tons- 
Mr.  Bryan  said:  "If  yoii  can  now  produce  auj^r,  with  2  cents  per  pound  ■  Imiintv,' 
itiid  you  nave  increated  your  produotivD  uapacity,  oon  you  not  do  it  now  for  lean 
(liounty  or  duty)T" 

I  replied  that  we  hnd  a  feir  plenton  wbo  miicht  do  it.  but  our  aninll  planters  (of 
which  we  had  ecveral  huodied)  oould  not.  Their  aagar  houaea  were  ioipcrfoct,  and 
it  required  9^50,000  to  $600,000  to  equip  a  nrst-clona  plantation.  They  Wl  not  the 
iiiflana,  and  with  the  removal  of  the  bounty  thej  could  not  hope  to  anrceed. 

Mr.  Bryan.  "Then  there  are  some  who  can  produce  aiigar  without  the  2  e«ntH 
bounty I" 

1  replied  that  I  was  not  certain  about  thia;  tliat  there  wero  several  practical  plan- 
ters aronnd  me  who  could  more  defluitely  answer  this  quentiou. 

I  then  described  the  advanta^^ea  of  the  central  fiictory  syatem  lo  hiuhII  caue 
gTowors,  and  said :  '■  We  want  the  bounty  lone  enough  to  get  out  industry  on  a  aure 
iiiid  {.ermanent  bsHia — until  scientific  methoila  will  aeciire  the  last  pound  of  augac 
that  there  may  he  in  the  cane," 

Not  a  single  allusion  woa  made  in  our  interview  as  to  the  roat  of  growing  cane, 
mid  hod  aneh  an  erroneouH  stntt'meut  as  is  chargoil  t;>  me  been  made  in  this  iiitet- 
viaw,  aiirely  some  one  of  the  folluwiug  plantem  who  were  proseat  would  have  con- 
tradicted it  immediately,  viz;  Mesars.  Kymond,  HeTlry  SicCall,  Richard  MoCali, 
.lamea  P.  Kocic,  Leon  Godchnux,  Benjamin  Oxnard,  Henry  Laws,  V.  B.  Hoffman,  ei- 
(iDT.  H.  C.  Warmoth,  and  Hon.  Andrew  Price.  All  of  tbeae  will  substantiate  the 
truth  of  the  above  nswrtioua.  It  is  sratifying  to  know  that  most  of  the  plnntcni 
interviewed  jo»tcrdaj  helitvcd  that  1  naa  niisijiiotcd. 

Wm.  C.  STiinits, 

JHrector. 


(Sob«dg|«  K.) 

NouTH  Bknd  Plaixtation^ 
Fogter  P.  0.,  La.,  IMember  30.  1893. 

Bciiij;  a  sagar  plaiiter  in  liOuisiaua,  although  uot  a  resident  of  t\m^ 
Hmte,  J  feel  a  lively  interest  as  well  as  senous  iippreheiision  about  tli« 
inevitable  legislation  as  aH'ettiiig  tlie  giigar-pixxliieing  interests  in  this 
ciiuntry,  and  1  also  appreciate  the  fact  tliat  it  is  oue  of  the  (liffionlt 
questionH  to  be  met  in  the  adjustnitint  of  ttie  tariff. 

Will  you,  therefore,  permit  nic  to  make  a  sugge-stion  to  obviate,  ;is  I 
tliink,  the  difficulties  whieh  are  to  arise  in  adjusting  this  question, 
namely,  to  leave  all  ena<:tnients  and  treaties  relative  to  sugar  iuii>oi- 
Tiitiousand  production  undisturbed  as  they  now  exist,  and  iu  lieu  thereof 
iiiiiwsc  aa  iDternul-reveuue  tax  of,  say,  1  cent  a  pound  on  all  impoi'ted 
siigar.'i  and  all  sugars  produced  in  this  country  above  a  ceitain  quality, 
say  Ko.  20,  ( T  )l)ut«h  standard  in  color. 

Such  a  tax,  I  suppose,  would  prodncea  revenueof  135,000,000  annually, 
iiud  yet  leave  a  portion  of  the  domestic  production  frc«  of  tsis,  uiiinely, 
the  lower  grades  of  cane,  sorghum,  and  maple  sugars,  which  sugars, 
althongh  not  generally  used  by  well-to  do  people,  yet  are  pure  and  find 
customers  amoug  the  farmers  of  the  South  and  West,  the  laboring  people 
generally,  and  especially  among  the  colored  popnlatJon,  thus  giving  the 
]ioorer  consumers  a  pure  sugar  of  domestic  prodn<^^tiou  free  of  all  taxes, 
and  relieving  the  producers  thereof  from  the  burden  of  the  tax  which 
tliisclassof  sugar  could  uot  bear,  by  reason  of  itslowpolarii^ation,  which, 
« lien  below  80°  purity,  is  not  entitled  to  any  bounty.  Consequently 
llie  burden  of  the  tax  would  be  borne  by  the  people  who  could  best 
afford  it. 
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An  inteninl-reveaue  tAX  is,  1  tbiok,  qnite  in  accord  with  the  priuciplc 
of  "  taxes  for  revenue  only,"  aud,  as  afi'ecting  sugar,  would  be  an  extcn  - 
sion  of  the  same  tax  now  imposed  on  whisky,  tobacco,  oleomargaritie, 
etc. 

It  (the  tax)  would  liave  the  coiiveuience  to  leave  rei^eiitly  made  tini 
ties,  based  on  free  impoitation  of  sugar,  undistnrbed,  as  well  an  tlic 
beiietlts  of  said  treaties  to  the  agricultural  and  other  interests  in  tlie 
United  States. 

It  (the  tax)  would  leave  the  bounty  on  sugar  intact  for  the  protec- 
liou  of  this  needy  industry  as  well  as  to  tbster  the  new  enterprises  in 
producing  beet  sugar,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  importani 
agricultural  industries  in  this  country,  and  in  the  promoting  of  whidi 
large  sums  have  been  expended,  induced  by  the  provision  of  the  hi\\- 
grantiug  a  bounty  on  domestic  sugar  for  a  lixed  period — which  expend 
itures  also  apply  to  extension  ot  cane-sugar  production  by  reason  of 
the  said  inducement  and  in  which  it  is  thought  the  parties  thus  engagei  1 
and  adventnring  their  means  may  have  legal  rights  to  contend  tor. 

It  (the  tax)  would,  however,  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  bounty 
by  one  half  on  all  sugar  polarizing  above  90  degrees,  and  more  than 
one-half,  of  less  polarization,  by  reason  of  paymcEit  by  the  producers  ol' 
the  internal- revenue  tax.  Thus  without  repealing  the  bounty  would 
neutralize  its  objectionable  features. 

If  these  suggestions  should  tind  favor  with  the  President  and  Con- 
gress I  have  no  doubt  by  the  time  of  expiration  of  the  bounty  on  BUgui- 
this  country  will  so  enlarge  its  productions  that  it  will  be  independent 
of  foreign  nations  for  this  necessity  of  life  and  in  very  few  years  mate 
rially  lessen  the  large  amonnt  of  money  now  seat  abroad  for  sugar. 

The  capability  of  the  United  Stittes  to  produce  beet  sugar,  1  am 
credibly  informed,  is  unlimited. 

Permit  me  also  to  state,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  cune-sugar  pio 
duction  in  this  country,  that  it  can  not  be  made  withont  advantages 
derived  from  duties,  or  the  substitute,  bounty,  in  competition  with  conn 
tries  favored  with  more  suitable  climate  to  its  growth,  as  well  as  cheaj^i- 
labor  and  cheaper  machinery,  and  were  the  protection  to  this  industry 
to  be  withdrawn  the  immediate  consequence  would  be  the  abandonment 
of  cane-sugur  production  and  utter  ruin  of  the  sugar- planting  interest, 
and  the  impoverishing  of  a  large  community  by  rendering  worthless 
their  estates,  and  distress  to  the  colored  people,  now  the  best  paid  of 
that  class  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  United  States,  and  of  whicti  I 
am  informed  there  are  40U,000  in  the  sugar  district,  aa  well  as  to  nip  in 
the  bud  the  new  industry  of  beet-sagar  culture. 

It  would  also  unfavorably  affect  the  farmers  of  the  Western  St«tcs 
who  supply  the  sugar-producing  districts  with  gi  ain,  flour,  meats,  etc., 
and  the  manufacturing  interests  which  supply  tLe  machinery  to  manu 
fwtnre  sugar  as  well  as  the  implements  for  its  culture. 

Tiirdon  me  for  touching  upon  some  of  these  reasons  to  continue  tlic 
]irfitection  to  the  sugar  industry,  and  be  assured  that  it  is  not  atto- 
getlicr  from  selfish  motives,  but  from  my  acquaintance  with  and  estWMii 
for  a  worthy  class  lately  emerged  from  imiraverishment  by  a  disastrous 
war  in  which  theii-  ancestors  engaged,  and  yet  for  a  generation  havi- 
loyally  anpported  the  Government  which  they  love,  and  have  contrib- 
iitVd  their  uhare  to  the  support  of  their  conquerors  (now  pensioners) 
wjtljiiut  a  murmur,  and  have  been  true  to  their  political  creed,  even 
» lit'ij  their  interest  dictated  a  contrary  political  course. 

■Shall  they  now  be  disappointed  in  obtaining  as  much  consideration 
ti'om  their  political  fHends  as  they  received  from  oppoueutat 
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T  Riri  aware  tbat  my  snggestiou  id  not  in  accord  with  the  seDtimeut 
that  txiunty  is  an  innovation  ou  the  old  method  of  fostering  and  pro- 
tfrt  i  II tr  needy  indastrieB,  but  the  policy  of  Government  which  inauga- 
i;ii<<l  itevidently  meant  to  act  in  good  faith  toward  one  branch  of 
Aiiiviiran  agricalturists  hy  a  novel  method  in  order  to  carry  oat  » 
tratling  policy  with  other  nations  for  the  benefit  of  much  greater  Amer- 
ican indnstries,  tioth  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  and  thus  sought 
to  make  the  policy  permanent  by  fixing  a  period  to  the  benefit  accruing 
to  an  iudufitry  tiat  would  be  sacrificed  to  accomplish  the  greater  result, 
ami  by  making  its  jiolicy  still  more  iiennanent  by  entering  into  com- 
Itarts  vrith  foreign  nations  tlie  abrogation  of  whivh  would  seem  not  to 
ait  ill  good  faith  toward  them. 

'I'liti  uuggcstion,  however,  is  in  accord  with  a  still  more  ancient  prin- 
liplc  of  popular  government,  namely,  "compromise  of  divergent  sen- 
liiiii-)its." 

My  conviction  of  your  patriotism  and  Justice  emboldens  me  thus  to' 
a<l(iii-ss  you,  Mr,  President,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  highest  esteem 
aud  well- wishes  for  your  success  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  this  nation. 

S.  M.   SWENSOK. 


CANK  8UUAR. 


St.  Louis,  September  14, 1893. 

S[i; :  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  in  connection, 
«illi  the  present  duty  on  refined  sugar.  While  your  committee  is 
diiiiiitless  thoroughly  aC4]uaiute4  ^ith  the  principles  and  results  of  the 
tiirill  in  general  a  few  details  of  its  working  may  be  of  interest. 

I  lie  present  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  itound  not  only  gives  the  tnist 
till'  amount  of  this  duty  as  profit,  but  a  far  greater  profit  in  addition, 
as  It  enables  the  trust  to  keep  out  all  foreign  refined  sugar  and  to  put 
till  laice  whei'e  it  pleases.  When  the  present  tariff  went  into  efl'eet 
lai  yi  quantities  of  refined  sugar  were  imported,  but  the  tntft  by  reduc- 
ing the  price  to  a  imint  which  netted  a  loss  of  one-fourth  per  pound  to 
impix'ter  while  still  leaving  the  trust  a  profit  of  oue-tburth,  has  pre- 
vftitcd  all  importation  of  refined  sugar  for  the  past  two  years,  although 
till'  i>t'ice  of  granulated  has  ou  an  average  been  fully  1  cent  i>er  pound 
above  the  price  foreign  granulated  could  be  laid  down  for  free  of 
duty. 

The  price  of  refined  sugar  is  now  within  one-half  cent  of  what  it  was 
befoTc  the  tarifl'  was  reduced,  while  the  raw  is  about  IJ  cents  lower. 
H'  r  liif  duty  were  either  taken  off  of  the  refined  or  put  on  the  raw  sugar  the 
result  n'ouhl  be  the  same — an  imme<liate  decline  in  granulated  sugar — 
tor  ill  either  case  the  possibility  of  importing  it  would  force  the  trust 
to  reduce  its  prices. 

In  conclusion,  I  begtostat^  that  uiuu-teuthsol' the  sugar  nsed  by  tbe 
iwople  is  granulated. 

i'uursj  i*csi)octfully, 

J.  M.  WULJIMG. 


QIjUCOSE. 

New  YoeK-,  Septettiber  11, 1893. 
SiK :  The  duty  on  glucose  was  formerly  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  the 
Vf  cKlnley  tariff  rais&i  it  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound.    Now,  I 
:liink  this  article  might  go  on  the  &ee  list,  or  if  a  duty  hecomes  aecesaajy 
'or  revenue  purposes  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  would  do. 

The  domestic  mauufacturers  need  no  protection;  they  swamp  the 
roreigii  markets  with  their  goods;  they  sell  glucose  here  to  the  con- 
*umer  at  2  ceuta  a  pouud.  The  foreign  costs  this  year,  without  duty^ 
to  land  $3.17  per  100  pounds.  This  year  is  about  an  average  for  Ger~ 
oian  ghicu.'te ;  it  has  been  a  great  deal  dearer  in  some  years;  in  but  a 
few  years  it  was  cheaper  by  a  fraction. 

Tbe  import  of  glucose  through  high  price  of  raw  material  in  Europu 
111(1  the  higher  duty  since  the  enactment  of  the  McKiuley  tariff'  baa 
t>«ea  reduced  to  a  very  small  quantity. 
Yanrs,  respectfully, 

Valentine  Loewi. 
TH 35 
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Friday,  S^Umher  8, 1893. 


Mr.  Chaibman:  We  do  not  wish  to  detain  you  with  any  lengthy 
speech,  for  we  know  your  time  is  vahiable.  We  have  drawn  up  a  set 
of  reKolutions,  and  with  your  permitision  we  will  read  them,  and  any 
qaestions  thereafter  we  will  answer  with  pleasure; 

We,  the  niider«i)^ned  ci^  manufaetnreTs  aD<l  malien  and  d»iiler8  in  leaf  tobacco 
of  tfafl  city  of  Baltimore,  m  the  Stute  of  Mftrylnnil,  do  most  respectfully  petition  ytm 
to  report  an  act  for  the  repeal  of  the  onerous  aud  oppressive  import  dntylevied  upon 
Sumatra  and   Havana  wrappers  Bailable   for  the  miLDufacCure  of  ci({arB,  viz:  t2 

CI  pound  on  all  nnsteninied  leaf  tobHoco  and  $2,75  per  pound  on  all  stemmed 
kf  tobacco,  and  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  same  a  speciflc  dnty  of  35  cents 
pernonnd. 

The  said  dnty  of  t2  and  f2.TB  per  pound  was  placed  upon  the  above-named  olaes 
of  leaf  tobacco  by  what  is  known  as  the  McKinlny  tarifi'  bill  at  the  solicitation  and 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  tobacco- (growers  in  the  tjtat«B  of  Connecticut,  WiscoQBti), 
and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  protection  of  at  least  SCO  per  cent  to  those  growers,  it 
iMiuK  a  fact  beyond  controversy  that  they  never  received  over  36  cents  per  pound 
for  their  tobacco  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  imposing  said  duty  of  t2  and  92.75 
per  pound  as  afornsaid. 

Said  act  vss,  by  the  imposition  of  such  onerous  duty,  intended  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  leaf  tobacco  suitable  for  "wrappers,"  and  thus  compel  the  cigar 
manufacturer  to  work  only  the  domestic  product,  which  is  not  suitable  for  that  pne- 
pose  and  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  onr  trnde. 

The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  demonstrates  to  us  that  we  can  not  mannfac- 
tnre  cigars  successfully  without  using  "wrappers"  grown  upon  the  islaDda  of 
Cuba  and  Sumatra. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  American  tobacco-growers  to  furnish  "  wrappers  "eaual 
to  those  grown  elsewhere,  and  if  the  imported  article  waa  sold  at  a  price  less  than 
caid  growers  could  nfford  to  furniBb  it,  tiieo  there  would  be  some  eicuse  for  levving 
•neli  an  enormous  import  doty,  but  we  do  not  see  the  justice  of  taiing  an  article  nhicE 
we  can  not  prodace,  which  dom  not  come  into  competition  with  domeetio  pruductiou 
uid  which  we  can  not  do  without,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  ol  two  or  three  thousand 
fanners  in  the  States  heretofore  mentioned,  to  the  detriment  of  tiireehundred  thon- 
sand  cigar  manufacturers  and  cigar. makers,  besides  the  severalmillions  of  consumers 
of  ciKara  in  this  country  and  particularly  is  this  the  case  when  the  imported  "wrap- 
pers "  cost  300  per  cent  more  in  the  markets  of  Havana  and  Amstenlam  than  the 
American  product  can  be  purchased  for  in  the  markets  of  this  couiitrv. 

Furthermore  your  petitioners  show  that  said  duty  under  the  Moif  inley  bill  la  a 
B  injustice  to  the  small  manufacturer,  whose  means  are  limited  and  who  is 

Thus 
tlie  largsr  and  wealthier 

We  would  further  add  that  the  cost  of  cigais  to  the  manufacturer  is  increased  bv 
the  intrrnal  revenue  tariff  of  93  per  thousand.  This  together  with  said  duty  of  $3 
and  $^,7G  per  pound  necessitates  either  that  the  manufacturer  economize  in  tbeKller 
used  or  decrease  the  wages  of  his  workman,  aa  the  oonaumel  does  not  and  will  not 
pay  the  additional  cost  of  the  goods. 
£e«p««tfuUy, 

Frkrmar  Bros.  A  Co. 
C.  C.  OuisK. 
CuAB.  F.  UHLEMnnia. 
And  otben. 
H9 
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I  wonld  farther  add  since  these  resolnttone  vere  drawn  np,  whiclL 
vaa  in  April,  we  have  heard  Bome  talk  aboat  an  ad  valorem  dnty.  X 
do  iiitt  know  that  we  can  «.zpres8  onr  opinion  any  better  than  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received  Jastprevions  to  arriving  here 
from  Mr.  F.  A.  Bchroeder,  of  Kew  York,  who  is  also  in  the  business: 

1')irreappsare  to  be  dome  fsar  that  an  >d  Tftlorem  datj  mfty  be  placed  on  tobacco. 
On  ( liis  point  all  branchei  of  the  trade  are  unanimons,  Tii,  that  it  would  be  a  most 
ii!i  A  L-i-  proceeding  un  acconnt  of  the  chanoea  for  f^aad  that  would  thereby  im  i;iTen 
i<>  1  ill'  dishoiKkst  importer.  There  is  almoHt  a  nnauimuna  opinion  also  that  tbertt 
piii'iiiM  lie  a  aniform  rate  of  dat;  on  all  ijuported  tobaccos,  not  alone  oa  acconnt  of 
lii.r  puaaibilitieB  of  fraud,  but  also  becanse  of  tlie  difllcQltj'  to  diatingoiBh  no-called 
^vrupper  gtadea  from  filler  gradea  in  Havima  tobacco. 

!Now,  gentlemen,  if  there  are  any  questions  to  be  asked  I  will  be 
])1e)]«ed  to  answer  them, 

Mr.  Begd.  Has  the  consumption  of  Sumatra  tobacco  been  lessened 
ill  this  country  by  this  act. 

Mr.  Mbbpeld.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Bgbd.  Then  the  revenae  has  been  very  mach  increased  to  tbe 
cuiiiitryt 

Mr.  Mbefeld.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  also  stating,  Ko,  sir; 
ami  I  i^u  explain  to  yon  why  I  answer  it  in  that  way.  At  the  time  tbe 
:MuKiiiley  bill  was  agitated  the  importation  of  this  tobacco  exceeded 
any  year  previous,  or  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  it  has  decreased  1 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  The  consumption  has  not  decreased. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  importation  has  been  a  lesser  amountt 

Mr.  Mbrfbld.  Probably  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Bged.  In  your  judgment,  would  the  importation  in  the  future  be 
any  lesst 

Mr.  Mbrpbld.  If  it  remains  at  $2,  no,  sir;  we  have  embodied  that 
in  tliis  petition. 

Mr.  Beed.  Is  it  absolutely  essential  that  yon  should  have  it? 

Mr.  Mebpbld.  Yea,  sir. 

]\lr.  Gear.  Why  do  yon  have  to  have  thatT  Does  the  wrapper  of 
til''  cigar  add  anything  to  the  flavor  of  the  cigar  at  allt 

.^Ir.  Mekfbi-D,  I  can  answer  that  qnestiou  by  stuting  to  you  that  in 
later  years  the  eye  has  become  the  factor  entirely.  In  former  years 
there  were  some  people  who  smoked  cigars  who  judged  the  flavor  cor- 
rectly, but  in  later  years  tbe  eye  has  become  entirely  the  factor. 

Mr.  Gbar.  la  it  not  a  matter  of  &ct  that  the  Sumatra  tobacco  has 
no  smoking  (qualities  which  add  anything  to  the  flavor! 

Mr.  Merfbld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  So  that  Snmatratobacco  adds  nothing  tothe  flavor,  then  1 

Mr.  Merfeld.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  add,  to  answer  your 
qnestion  correctly,  because  it  detracts  from  the  filler  in  domestic  goods; 
X  will  exclude  one  state,  hut  the  balance  of  them  I  will  say  it  lessens 
tbe  flavor  of  the  filler.  I  am  speakmg  of  the  Havana  filleruow;  I  want 
that  understood. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  smoking  qualities  of 
the  cigar,  but  simply  pleases  the  eyel 

Mr.  Mebfbld.  Snniatral  I  say  it  does;  I  have  answered  ttiat 
question.  • 

Mr.  Gear.  You  are  an  exception  from  any  cigar  man  I  ever  talked 
with. 

Mr.  Merfeld.  I  can  not  help  that. 

Mr.  Paywb.  I  do  not  suppose  yon  will  find  a  man  living  who  smokes 
a  pure  Sumatra  tobacco  cigar,  becaase  it  is  bitter. 
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Mr.  M£BFELD.  Toa  lire  right  about  it  being  bitter  SO  fkr  as  the  fllltr 
xs  coiuerned. 

Mr.  Payks.  If  the  cigar  is  made  entirely  of  Samatra  tobacco,  iiu 
Tuan  could  smoke  it,  becanse  it  is  so  bitterl 

Mr.  Meefeld.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr,  Payhe.  This  Samatra  t«ba«co  is  a  very  thiu  leaf! 

Mr.  :M£BFeld.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  1  poand  of  it  willgo  as  for  as  1  poands  of  Ameri- 
can wrapper? 

'   Mr.  Mebfeld.  One  poond  would  go  about  aa  far  as,  I  should  aay, 
3  poumis. 

Mr.  Payhb.  Some  say  4? 

Mr.  Mebfeld,  I  should  say  3. 

Mr.  Patnb.  I  am  not  a  cigar-maker.  Now,  the  American  tobacco 
prior  to  the  act  of  1890  was  used  largely  for  fillers  and  binderst 

Mr.  Meepeld.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patwe.  But  seldom  any  were  used  fijr  wrapperst 

Mr.  Meefbxd.  There  were  some  used  for  wrappers. 

Mr.  Payme.  But  very  little  was  used  for  wrappers? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  would  not  be  answering  yon  truthfblly  if  I  Baid 
very  little. 

Mr.  Patmb.  Well,  a  very  small  percentage? 

Mr.  .Meefeld.  A  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Patnb.  That  is  a  little  differeut.  So  I  state  a  fact  when  I  say 
the  grower  of  American  tobacco  had  to  sell  his  entire  crop  for  the 
price  ot  Mers  and  binders? 

Mr.  MSBFELD.  So,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  anywhere  the  American  grower  got  more 
than  llie  price  of  fillers  and  binders  in  1SS9  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  know  in  buying  tobacco  in  Connecticut  and  central 
Pen  n  s  y  1  vania 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  the  farmer? 

Mr,  Mebfeld.  Tes,  sir;  I  will  only  speak  of  the  fanner.  I  bought 
it  on  the  form.  I  am  m  the  leaf-tobacco  business;  in  answering  tliese 
qnesttous  I  wonld  rather  the  cigar  manufacturer  should  do  so.  Now, 
1  bou^'lit  tobacco  and  paid  so  much  for  the  wrapper,  so  much  for  the 
biuikT.  and  so  much  for  the  fillers. 

Jlr.  PAYNE.  1889? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  In  1887, 1888,  and  1889. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  did  you  pay  him? 

Mr,  Mebfeld.  Various  prices;  we  paid  as  high  for  some  grades  in 
Lanca-ster  County.  Pa.,  which  we  consider  the  b^t  in  Pennsylvania,  a.s 
22,  S,  and  3;  25,  7,  and  3,  depending  upon  the  quality. 

Mr.  Payne,  Did  not  you  buy  the  entire  crop  in  Lancastra  County, 
Fa.,  pi'ior  to  1889  at  less  than  6  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  can  safely  say  I  did  not.  Our  house  bought  one 
crop  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  takiug  it  on  an  average,  only  one  at 
less  than  12  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  buy  it  of  the  grower  for  12  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  I'AYNH.  Was  not  that  about  the  average  price  for  two  or  three 
yearrf  prior  to  1890? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Well,  in  several  years  they  received  a  little  more 
than  the  average  price.  Previous  to  1890  they  received  a  slight  in- 
crease over  that. 

Mr.  PXTBE.  WeD,  12  cents  was  a  pretty  good  price  I 
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Mr.  Mbbpeld,  "Well,  along  there. 

Mr.  Payhe.  But  it  codts  about  13  cents  a  pound  to  produce  itt 

Ml'.  Mbbfeld.  I  say  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Patnb.  They  claim  that. 

Mr.  Mbepeld,  They  may.    I  claim  the  farmer  can  produce  it. 

Mr.  Patne.  That  is  thek  idea.  Now,  since  the  act  of  181)0  has  the 
price  increasedf 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  The  price  has  not  increased. 

Mr.  Payme.  To  the  domestic  producer* 

Mr.  Mebfbld.  Not  io  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  ever  buy  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Mebfbld.  I  handle  it,  bat  I  have  not  bought  in  person  f^otu 
tlie  (wrmer. 

Mr.  Patne.  Have  yon  ever  bought  any  tobacco  firom  the  grower, 
ejiy,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baldwinsvillet 

Mr.  Mebfbld.  I  handle  that  tobacco,  but  I  have  not  bought 
directly. 

Mr.  Patne.  Has  it  not  largely  increased  over  tiie  domestic  tobacco 
of  18901 

Mc.  Mebfeld.  I  said  Pennsylvania;  I  did  not  say  New  York. 

Mr.  Patne.  Do  not  you  know! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  know  I  have  bought  cheaper  than  I  did  previous 
to  1890  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Payne.  Cheaper  than  nowt 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  You  say  the  price  has  fallen  for  domestic  tobacoot 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  For  this  reason.  I  can  say  I  am  buying  for  less. 
The  reason  I  am  bnyiiig  that  tobacco  for  less  is,  all  we  have  purchased 
is  white  vein  goods  and  cannot  be  used  for  wrappers.  That  is  aa 
iiiilisputable  fact. 

Mr.  Patne.  Then  you  never  use  the  New  York  tobacco  in  making 
tilt!  wrapper? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  said  part  of  the  tobacco  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pathe.  You  say  that  crop  could  not  be  used? 

Mr.  Mebfeld,  Very  little,  if  any,  that  I  have  seen  in  buying  about 
2,()(>0  cases. 

Mr.  Patnb.  How  about  Connecticut  tobacco? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  1  handle  that  tobacco. 

Mr.  Pathe.  Has  the  price  increased  since  1890  ? 

Mr.  Merfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  Largely? 

Mr,  Mebfeld.  Last  year,  largely;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Patne.  Yoq  do  not  know  aa  a  fact  that  tobacco  lands  in  Now 
Yurk  State  have  gone  from  950  to  $40U  and  $500? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  stated  I  had  not  been  up 
there. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yon  do  not  know  tobacco  lands  have  largely  appreciated 
in  price  since  1890? 

Mt.  Mebfeld.  Yes,  sir ^  but  I  am  not  in  the  land  business,  I  am 
in  the  tobacco  business. 

Mr.  Patne.  You  never  saw  tobacco  sold  in  Lancaster  County  as  low 
as  1}  eeuts  a  pound?     * 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  think  when  the  crop  was  an  entire  failure  that  they 
sold  it  for  less  than  0  cents  a  ])ouud. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  wiia  that? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  1881,  sir.    That  year  the  entire  crop  was  a  failure. 
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Ab-.  Patitb.  In  1890  did  it  sell  at  6  or  7  cents  a  ponnd  in  Lancaster 
County,  the  entire  crop! 

Mr.  MEBFBLD.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Patmb.  Ton  bay  there! 

Mr.  Mebp£U>.  I  do ;  yes,  air. 

Mr.  Patkb.  Ton  aay  a  few  farmers  from  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
Tania 

Mr.  Mekfeld.  I  will  when  yoa  ask  the  qneetion. 

Mr.  Patne.  Yoa  say  a  few  farmers  want«d  this  duty  Increased  in 
1890 1 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  stipnlated  about  the  nnmbeo-;  I  said  Wiac^nfiin, 
Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Fatni:.  Yoa  had  not  heard  fVom  any  of  the  other  sections  of  the 
coontryt 

Mr.  Meefeld.  I  had  not 

Mr.  Patke.  Have  yoa  any  idea  as  to  how  many  farmers  are  engaged 
in  raising  tobacco  in  this  coantryT 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Well,  I  have  an  idea  how  many  are  raising  cigar 
leaf. 

Mr.  Patke.  I  said  raising  tobacco! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Ko,  sir;  I  amonly  inthecigar-leaf  tobacco;  I  am  ni)t 
in  any  other  branch. 

Mr.  Pathi:.  Are  there  as  many  manafactorers  as  prior  to  1890! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  should  say  no,  sir, 

Mr.  Patne.  Have  some  gone  out  of  the  business! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patbk.  The  consumption  is  greater  than  1890! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  The  consumption  is  greater!  X  do  not  think  it  is, 
than  it  was  in  1890. 

Mr.  Paywe.  The  law  of  1890  also  put  a  compensatory  duty  on  cigars  I 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  If  it  had  been  a  just  one.  That  is  only  my  opinion, 
however.  Understand  me,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  the  right  to 
come  before  you  here,  if  it  had  been.  In  other  words,  in  my  opinion,  if 
the  wealthy  man  has  derived  the  entire  benefit  of  that  daty  placed 
npon  cigars,  and  the  poor  man  made  to  safTer,  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  the  right  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Paymb.  Then  yoa  think  the  additional  dnty  did  not  add  anything 
to  the  high-priced  cigar! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  It  added  so  little  we  call  it  nothing  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Patkb.  And  the  cheaper  cigars  you  say  are  higher! 

Hr.  Mebfeld.  On  account  of  the  (4.60  a  pound  duty. 

Mr.  Patkb,  Can  not  the  domestic  cigar  be  bought  cheaper  than 
before  the  act  of  1890! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  You  say  it  costs  more! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  do;  they  cost  the  manofactarer  more  to  produce. 

Mr.  Patne.  Do  they  cost  more  on  the  market;  are  not  they  retailed 
tat  a  less  price  than  before  1890,  for  some  years! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  They  sell  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Payne.  Xow  the  higher  grades  of  the  Havana  cigar  are  retailed 
mt  a  higher  price  than  before  1890! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  They  are. 

Mr,  Payne.  Why  do  yon  say  this  has  afTected  the  poor  man,  and  not 
fbe  rich  man,  who  buys  the  high-priced  cigar! 

Mr,  Mebfeld.  I  can  illustrate  to  you  in  figures.  For  instance,  ynn 
get  a  Havana ;  you  go  to  Havana  and  buy  a  cigar  in  Havana  that  costs 
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$200 — we  will  say  that  for  easy  calcination — a  thousand.  We  will  say 
that  the  cigar  weighs  there  20  poands,  for  fair  calculation,  and,  at  $4.50, 
that  would  be  $90,  would  it  notf  This  is  $290.  Now  your  ad  valorem 
on  $200  we  will  not  speak  of.  But  here  is  a  cigar  that  you  can  bay  on 
thelslandof  Oubafor$50,  and  that  cigar  weighs,  we  will  say,  15  pounds; 
there  is  $60  duty;  that  is  the  ratio,  sir,  290  to  110. 

Mr.  Patne.  Your  idea  is  that  the  poor  people  of  the  country  smoke 
Havana  cigars  t 

Mr.  Merfbld.  I  am  not  saying  that. 

Mr.  Patne.  You  say  they  are  smoking  Havana  cigars. 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Patne.  Then  I  do  not  see  what  relevancy  your  figures  havet 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  was  speaking  of  the  man  who  smokes  imported 
cigars  previously  and  who  at  the  present  time  is  smoking  them  still. 

Mr.  Patne.  I  suppose  for  that  same  reason  you  dtop  out  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  thatf 

Mr.  Mkkfeld.  No,  sir;  I  granted  that  was  fair,  but  I  say  $4.50  was 
not  adequate  to  the  cigar. 

Mr.  Patne.  I  see  you  are  opposed  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  tobacco  t 
do  you  want  ad  valorem  duty  on  cigars  f 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  am  not  here  in  the  interest  of  the  maker  of  the 
cigars.    I  am  speaking  for  the  importers  of  cigar  leaf. 

Mr.  Patne.  Are  you  an  importer  t 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  am  an  importer  of  Sumatra  and  Havana  tobacco. 

Mr.  Patne.  That  is  where  this  thing  affects  yout 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  It  is  not  so  good  for  your  business,  is  it,  to  have  this 
high  duty  put  out 

Mr.  Merfeld.  It  certainly  is  not,  or  I  would  not  be  here. 

Mr.  Reed.  Why  would  it  afiect  you  if  you  are  going  to  import  as 
mueht 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  It  affects  me  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  import  as 
much  because  I  have  not  the  capital  to  import  as  much,  nor  do  I  think 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  business  have  the  the  capital. 

Mr.  Keed.  If  they  have  got  to  import  it,  they  have  got  to  get  the 
capital! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  They  must,  but  I  say  it  affects  me  in  paying  for  that 
extra  capital.    I  am  speaking  on  the  duty  alone. 

Mr.  Eeed.  It  produces  about  five  or  six  times  the  revenue  for  the 
Government  at  $2  as  it  would  at  35  cents,  and  a  government  in  search 
of  a  revenue  would  naturally  continue  it. 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  could  not  dispute  that  fact. 

Mr.  Beed.  Therefore,  if  we  find  ourselves  in  that  condition  we  may 
have  to  sacrifice  you  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  t 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  That  may  be  the  case,  sir;  I  am  not  speaking  for 
myself  alone. 

Mr.  Beed.  Of  course  you  would  not  be  a  proper  subject,  not  being  a 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  No,  sir;  the  manufacturer  is  buying  of  me. 

Mr.  Spebbt.  Suppose  a  tax  of  $3  a  pound  were  imposed,  would  we 
still  use  itt 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Will  you  not  allow  a  gentleman  who  is  a  cigar  manu- 
£Ekcturer  to  answer  that  question  in  place  of  myseKt 
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(Pmngnpk  Mt.) 
BIAIXMEST  OF  HE.  0.  E.  SSXSOUS,  07  BALTOIO:^ 

Mr.  Chaibmak  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  a 
manufacturer  of  cigars,  and  I  have  been  in  the  cigar  boHiness  all  of  my 
ifc,  and  I  have  been  working  Sumatra  tobacco  for  the  past  nine  yeai-s. 
iince  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  biU,  which  placed  a  dnty  of  $2  a  . 
Knind,  ^e  were  forced  to  discontinue  our  Sumatra  tobacco  on  certain 
:igars  wliich  we  had  formerly  worked  from  the  fact  that  the  prices  we 
rere  paying  for  it  would  not  justify  us  in  doing  so.  We  have  paid 
ligh  prices  for  Connecticut  tobacco,  a  superior  filler  to  what  I  previously 
worked  ^itb  Sumatra  wrapper  around  it,  and  the  goods  did  not  give 
)ati.sfa«tion.  I  have  had  more  trouble  in  the  conduct  of  my  busineesin 
:he  last  two  years  than  I  had  in  twenty  owing  to  that  fact.  Previous 
■o  that  we  had  no  complaints  of  what  we  sent  out,  but  we  feel  that  the 
>ppre83iveness  of  this  tax  of  $2  is  t^o  much  and  it  ought  to  be  reduced. 
L  am  a  member  of  the  association  of  cigar  manufacturers  who  drew  up 
these  resolutions.  We  regarded  that  35  cents  a  pound  as  ample  pro- 
tection for  any  grower  of  tobacco  in  the  country.  I  hear  a  gentleman 
ask  a  while  ago  in  reference  to  a  clear  Sumatra  cigar.  I  have  made 
some  old  Sumatra  in  my  house  and  it  makes  a  very  sweet  smote.  J 
simply  rolled  up  oae  tbr  myself  to  smoke  and  it  makes  a  mild  and 
sweet  smoke  if  the  lobacco  is  old.  There  are  tobaccos  which  come 
from  the  island  of  Sumatra  that  are  bitter  and  which  I  would  not 
have  in  my  place.  I  am  a  practical  cigar-maker.  I  have  been  thirty- 
eight  years  in  the  business.  I  simply  state  this  fact,  as  these  gentle- 
men did  not  seem  to  be  prepared  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Patne.  I  said  that  in  view  of  what  other  practical  men  who 
tried  to  smoke  Sumatra  tobacco  said,  that  it  would  burn  any  man's 
stomach,  except  it  was  a  cast-iron  one. 

Mr.  Bgbnaman.  I  understand.  It  was  only  recently  I  rolled  up  a 
cigar  of  this  old  cutting,  so  I  happen  to  know. 

Mr.  Beed.  Did  you  cigar  manufacturers  have  anything  to  do  with 
increasing  the  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  was  made  in  18831 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  increased  then,  sir.     I 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  35  cents  a  pound. 
Mr.  Beed.  At  that  time  was  it  put  up  to  751 
51r.  Bbenaman.  It  ran  from  35  to  75  for  wrapper  leaf. 
Mr.  Beed.  Was  not  some  effort  made  by  the  cigar  maoufactarers  to 
have  that  duty  increased  to  76t 

Mr.  Bhenaman.  I  do  not  kuow;  some  of  the  largermanufactorers 
m.iy  have  wanted  it, 

Mr.  Beed.  Ton  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  they  did 
or  not! 

Mr.  Bkbitaman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  It  requires,  I  know,  jnst  about 
doablH  the  amoant  of  capital  to  run  the  business  as  it  formerly  did ; 
and  a  man  who  starts  in  life,  as  I  did  twenty-two  years  ago,  with  a 
small  (^apital,  will  take  half  of  his  capital  to  buy  a  bale  of  Sumatra. 
It  operates  very  materially  against  a  man  who  wants  to  start  for  him 
M'lf  in  this  life,  and  I  think  under  our  form  of  Government  every  man 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity. 
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Mr.  Btnuu.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  dome  large  manni^ctarers 
arge  that  iucreaaed  duty  for  that  reasont 

Mr.  Bbenahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Payne.  What  one! 

Mr.  Bbbnahan.  I  would  not  want  to  name  any  purticnlar  one. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  have  heard  that  statement  made  repeatedly,  and  X  do 
Dot  think  there  is  any  doabt  about  it. 

Mr.  Brbnauan.  Well,  there  is  David  Hirsh,  of  New  York,  who  wanta 
Sumatra  to  remain  just  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  he  urge  an  increase  in  18901 

Mr.  Bbenahan.  He  urges  the  holding  of  it  at  the  present  duty  to- 
'  day.  1  know  that  eighteen  mouths  ago  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  after 
tliis  tarifi'  bill  was  passed  there  was  a  meeting  of  certain  manulautiirers 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  held  meetings  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
with  a  view  of  getting  up  a  stock  company  to  manufacture  cigars,  with 
a  capital  of  J.'iO, 00 0,000.  That  was  published  in  the  New  York  World, 
that  is  where  my  information  comes  trom.  That  was  gotten  up  with  a 
view  to  go  to  Sumatra,  and  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  buy  up  nil  the 
tobaccos  and  create  a  monopoly  and  compel  men  with  small  cnpital  like 
myself  to  go  to  work  for  them.  But  it  fell  through  after  all  because 
there  were  too  many  little  industries  throughout  the  country  engaged 
in  the  business,  consequently,  it  dropped  and  nothing  was  done. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  the  manufacturer  buy  anything  less  than  a  bale  of 
tobacco! 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  break  bales  or  not.  I 
never  bought  leas  than  several  bales,  but  I  haidly  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  hands  have  yon  emiilojedt 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  Lave  in  our  factory  25  handtt.  I  have  had  as  high 
as  10  employes,  25  cigar  employes,  but  I  C0Dinience<l  with  myself  aud 
three  hands.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  lots  of  people  in  the  same 
sitnation  with  me,  and  a  person  could  not  have  the  same  oppoirtuuity 
to-day.  I  think  there  would  be  more  Sumatra  consumed  at  35  cents, 
and  the  Government  would  derive  more  revenne  &om  it  because  it 
would  spring  up  like  similar  manufactures. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  there  would  be  more  revenue. 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  believe  under  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents  there 
would  be  more  young  factories. 

Mr.  Payke.  I  think  more  would  be  consumed  in  time  of  this  Amer> 
ican  tobacco  t 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  Yes,  sir.  American  tobacco  we  ase  as  a  binder. 
To-day  you  can  buy  Wisconsin  tobacco  at  8  and  10,  and  what  protec- 
tion is  $2  a  pound  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  on  tobacco!  You  can  buy 
for  8  and  10  in  the  field  to-day. , 

Mr.  Byhum.  The  best  wrapper  we  have  in  this  country  Is  not  sold 
for  50  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  never  bought  any  as  high  as  $1.  I  was  shown 
tobacco  last  week,  Connecticut  tobacco,  at  15  cents,  where  they  hap- 
pened to  have  a  good  crop.  Some  years  the  crops  are  a  failure.  If  we 
had  to  depend  upon  the  tobacco  of  this  country  we  would  have  to  shut 
up  house. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  better  than  the  30  and  10  ceuta  a  pound  we  ased 
to  get! 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  have  paid  35  cents  a  pound.  Speaking  about 
pdces  these  gentlemen  buy  from  the  farmer.  I  do  not  buy  tobacco  to 
Hill,  I  buy  to  work.  I  pay  as  high  as  60  to  75  cents,  and  then  I  could 
not  get  the  tobacco  to  please  me  to  take  the  place  of  Sumatra.    I  still 
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■work  Snmatra.  I  have  to  have  that  to  nse  upon  fine  goods,  and  I  would 
-work  it  altogetlier  if  the  duty  was  right,  I  would  couHume  that  much 
more  of  it,  imd  1  believe  every  manufacturer  in  Baltimore  who  is  eu- 
gjiRCd  ill  the  bnsinesB  would  do  the  Rame  thing. 

Mr.  Patnb.  I  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr,  Bhenaman.  I  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  a  lot  of  email 
factorius  wutifd  start  up.  All  the  people  want  is  a  chance.  I  have 
nothing  more,  gi^iitleman,  to  aay;  I  have  given  you  my  practical  ideas. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  buy  your  tobacco  altogether  firom  Peuusyl- 

Mr.  Bkesamam.  No,  sir;  I  buy  it  from  dealers  and  importers. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  recent  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a 
tobacco  Bimihtr  to  that  which  Havana  produces,  specially  in  Florida. 
Has  there  been  ;iny  snccess  tn  that  efforti 

Mr,  Beenaman.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  it,  sir,  I  have  seen  a  hand 
and  made  a  litrle,  but  not  any  quantity.  I  have  made  cigars  of  it  to 
smoke,  jast  to  try,  and  it  would  not  give  satisfaction  for  my  purpose. 

Mr.  Ti'RNER.  It  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  tradet 

Mr.  Brenaman.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  so  very  strong  that  you 
would  not  wiflli  to  smoke  it, 

Mr.  TiTENER.  Have  you  tried  to  get  the  produce  of  Gadsden  County, 
Fla.l    Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  sort  they  makel 

Mr.  Brenama:*.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  I  have  only  seen  a  small  sample 
of  the  Floriil.'i  lob&cco  that  1  told  you  of,  and  made  a  few  smokers  of  it. 
It  has  the  iippearance  of  Havana  in  texture,  but  it  is  very  strong 
tobacco,  and  it  would  not  satisfy  the  general  trade  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  effect  has  this  increased  duty  on  cigars  had  upon 
the  weight  of  rigarsT    Have  they  been  lightened  fcud  cheapeuedt 

Mr.  Beenaman.  I  do  not  know.    I  think 

Mr,  TuENEE.  Yon  do  not  happen  to  know  thist 

Mr.  Beenaman.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  weight  has  been 
lightened  to  save  a  little  per  pound  duty, 

Mr.  Turner.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  effect  upon  domestic  cigars,  do 
they  liRhteii  its  weightl 

Mr.  Bkkna:man.  I  do  not  know  it  has  affected  the  weight  of  the 
domestic  cigar  at  all. 

Mr.  TuRNEK.  You  do  not  think  it  has  had  any  effect  upon  iti 

Mr.  Beekajian.  No,  sir;  there  is  this  fact.  I  am  identified  with 
certain  brainls,  and  I  have  %een  making  certain  sizes  under  those 
brandt*  right  along,  and  1  have  not  made  any  difference  in  the  weight. 

Mr.  Turner,  Has  there  been  any  trust  among  the  cigar  producers, 
manufacturers,  or  conaumerst 

Mr.  Brrnajman.  I  have  heard  of  no  one  except,  as  I  mentioned,  just 
after  the  pa.vsage  of  this  bill  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  one. 

Mr.  TuBNKR.  I  meau  trusts  either  among  the  buyers  or  among  the 
purchasers  of  cigars. 

Mr.  Brenajian.  I  have  not  heard  of  any,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  was  a  large  importation  of  Sumatra  tobac^  in 
anticipation  of  this  increased  duty,  was  there  notT 

Mr.  Beenaman.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuENEE.  Has  that  stock  been  ezhanstedl 

Mr,  Brenaman.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  think  the  manufacturers  are 
buying  very  .tpariiigly. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  consume  large  sums  of  money  here  in  that  way  1 

Ur.  Beenaman.  I  should  say  so;  1  should  judge  the  importation 
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amounted  to  considerable  money.    We  liaTe  had  to  pay  the  dijEfereoce, 
I  know. 

Mr.  T0&N£B.  Haa  the  price  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  since  the  impo- 
sition of  large  daty  varied  machi 

Mr.  Bbbnaicah.  That  I  could  not  tell  yon.  The  only  thing  I  could 
say  in  what  I  get  from  the  papers  which  are  published  in  Kew  York, 
aud  tijer  claim  the  price  has  advanced  there. 

Ml'.  PlYHB.  Is  the  increase  any  greater  in  importations  of  Snmatra 
toLacio in  1890  over  X889,  and  X889  over  1888, or  1888  over  1887 1 

Mr.  liBENAMAH.  I  think  they  are  gradually  increasing  each  year. 

3Ir.  P1.YNB.  There  was  a  large  increase  each  year,  and  was  it  not 
the  same  proportion  down  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  18901 

Mr.  Bbehahak.  There  was  a  larger  increase  in  1890  than  any  other 
year. 

Mr.  Patmb.  Yon  would  not  want  to  state  that  positively! 

Mr.  Bbenahan.  Ko,  sir ;  1  would  not,  because  1  am  not  au  importer, 
but  if  I  was  an  importer  I  would  be  positive.    I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Bvniiu.  The  Snmatra  tobacco  in  Amsterdam  sells  at$l  a  pound 
witlii lilt  any  dutyt 

Mr.  Brbnahan.  According  to  the  papers,  they  ask  $2  to  (2.25  a 
pound,    Mr.  Merfeldis  posted  on  that,  however. 

Air.  Mebfeld.  The  Sumatra  tobacco  in  Amsterdam, last  year's  sales, 
broiitrbtfrom  9S  cents — lam  speaking  of  goods  fit  for  the  American 
market  and  purchased  for  it — up  to  as  high  as  $1.50,  and  in  some  in- 
stani^es  #1.55.  This  is  not  counting  the  shortage  in  crop,  and  the  prices 
are  right  here,  and  the  lowest  price  paid  on  the  goods  I  am  speaking  of 
wa.')  $  L.31  and  as  high  as  $2.23  a  pound. 

Mr.  Patke.  We  are  large  exporters  of  tobacco! 

Mr.  Merfbld.  Yes,  sir;  grown  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Oluo.  This  would  be  used  in  this  conritry  for 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  is  an  entirely  different  business  from 
our  own. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  men  yon  speak  of  in  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and 
CoDuecttcut  are  engaged  in  prodacing  tobacco  which  may  be  nsed  for 
wrai»i)er  leaf! 

Mr.  Mebpbld.  In  Connecticut  we  admit  the  fact  that  there  Is  some 
wrn]i]>(^t  leaf.  In  Ohio  there  is  none  at  all  for  any  of  the  goods  we 
Rpe:ik  about. 

Ttlr.  Tdbnbb.  The  Sumatra  tobacco  coines  in  competition  only  with 
that  which  can  be  used  for  wrapper  leaf! 

Mr.  Mbbf&ld.  It  does  not  come  in  competition. 

Mr.  Patnb.  It  curtails  the  use  of  the  American  wrapper  leaf! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Only  of  the  Connecticnt,  in  my  opinion.  I  do  not 
speak  of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Spebbt.  How  mach  was  Sumatra  tobacco  worth  a  pound  two 
years  ago  I 

Mr.MBBFELD.  OnedoUarandtwenty-fivecents;  some,  of  course,  was 
cheaper,  but  I  am  giving  you  the  average  price,  up  to  $1.75. 

Mr,  Spbbby.  That  was  previous  to  this  tax! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spebey.  Is  that  light  tobacco  or  dark! 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  It  is  all  colors,  bnt  there  was  a  little  more  dark 
tobaciM)  need  then  than  now, 

Mr,  Spbeey.  How  long  ago  was  dark  tobacco  the  fashion! 

Mr.  AtBBFBLD.  I  guess  about  four  years  ago,  four  or  five  years. 

Hi-.  Spebbt.  Then  this  light  tobacco  sold  the  cheapest! 
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Hr.  Mebfeld,  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Speeey.  I  see  a  quotation  in  this  paper,  "  Finest  light  in  bond, 
$2  to  •2.25." 

Mr.  Mgbfeld.  That  is  bond. 

Mr.  Spsebt.  And  I  see,  "  Finest  dark,  80  cents  to  $1.10." 

Mr.  Meepeld.  I  wish  yon  would  understand  when  you  read  that 
qnotation — I  suppose  you  aie  reading  from  tiie  "  Tobacco  Leaf  f* 

Mr.  Spebet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mebpeij).  When  you  read  that  I  wish  yon  to  aDderstand  h'ght 
tobacco  is  not  all  of  the  one  grade. 

Mr.  Spebet,  It  comes  down  to  this,  a  mere  matter  of  color  may  make 
a  difference  of  $1  a  i>oundt 

Hr.  Hebfeld.  It  certainly  does,  between  light  and  dark. 

Mr.  Speebt.  Light  cigars  have  become  tasluonablel 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  That  is  the  reasoni  say  the  eye  bad  to  be  pleased,  and 
it  is  not  bought  by  quality  any  more. 

Mr.  Spebet.  Tour  judgment  is  the  manufacturers  of  tobacco  will 
have  to  meet  that  almost  regardless  of  what  they  have  to  pay  t 

Mr.  Mebfbld.  I  think  the  manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  use 
Bumatra  tobacco  regardless  of  the  price. 

Mr.  Speebt.  Will  you  give  ns  your  opinion  as  to  how  high  you  could 
carry  this  tax  before  yon  prohibit  or  discourage  to  some  ezt«nt  the  xvm 
of  Sumatra  tobacco  1 

Mr.  Mkbfeld.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  tnanu&cturers  say  that  if 
yon  put  it  at  any  price  they  woold  have  to  take  it,  bat  they  would  have 
to  go  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Spbbey.  Would  yoa  thiok  if  tbe  tax  was  93  instead  of  f  2  that 
we  would  not  have  about  the  same  importation  we  now  haveT 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  do  not,  because  I  think  the  small  manufacturers 
would  close  out. 

Mr.  Spebet.  I  am  not  talking  now  about  the  small  mannfacturert^, 
we  are  speaking  about  the  imports  from  which  the  Oovemment  derives 
a  revenue? 

Mr.  Mebfeld.  I  should  not  think  there  would  be  as  many  bales  im- 
ported at  $3  a  pound. 

Mr.  Spebet.  But  the  increase  of  the  duty  from  36  to  75  cents  and 
to  $2  has  not  discouraged  the  importation! 

B^.  Meefbli).  I  wish  you  would  understand  when  you  say  36  to  l~i 
that  I  mentioned  before  that  was  a  year  considerable  more  dark  tobacco* 
was  used  than  now,  and  tbe  dark  tobacco  did  not  pay  75  cents  duty. 

Mr.  Spebet  (to  Mr.  Brenaman).  Are  any  cigars  made  now  wrapped 
with  dconestic  leaf! 

Mr.  Beenahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spebbt.  What  grade  of  cigars  and  what  pricef 

Mr.  Beenauan.  Nickel  cigars. 

Mr.  Spebet.  Anything  above  the  nickel  is  Sumatra  wrapt 

Mr.  Bbbhaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Spbeet.  So,  if  a  man  can  afford  to  smoke  a  6-cent  cigar,  he  gets 
a  Sumatra  wrapper,  and  if  he  can  only  afford  to  smoke  a  5-cent  cigar 
he  gets  a  domestic  wrapper! 

Mr.  Beenauan.  I  put  Sumatra  aronnd  some  nickel  cigars,  but  tbe 
minority  of  them  are  made  of  the  domestic  wrapper. 

Mr.  Spebet.  If  you  are  making  a  fashionable  cigar  you  have  got  to 
bring  your  colors  to  the  fashion.  A  few  years  ago  the  fashion  was  dark, 
and  now  it  is  lightl 
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I  I  Mr.  Bbenaman.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  great  demand  for  dark, 

,  and  ttow  we  bare  a  demand  for  light. 

I  iji  Mr.  Speeby.  So,  tbe  fitabion  in  the  uext  two  or  tbree  years  may 

{  ••'.  change  hack  to  the  dark  1 

I  ill  Mr.  Bbenaman.   It  is  hardly  likely,  I  think.    Hr.  Merfeld  stated 

'  awhile  ago  in  reference  t«  the  quality  of  the  light  wrapper 

^  ,1  Mr.  Speeby,  1  am  speaking  about  the  color  only.    How  long  have 

*  yoa  been  in  the  cigar-manufacturing  businesal 

Mr.  Bbenaiun.  I  learned  my  trade  September,  1855,  thirty-eight 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Spebby.  Since  then  bow  many  times  bas  the  fashion  changed 
i   '  in  regard  to  the  colorT 

'  ,  Mr.  Beenaman.  I  think  only  twice  to  my  knowledge. 

ill  Mr.  Speeby.  Has  it  not  been  more  than  that?  Refresh  your  memory, 

Mr.  Beewaman.  I  can  not,  for  the  simple  fact  that  I  have  only  been 
in  business  for  twenty-two  years  myself,    A  mfyority  of  the  people 
'  wanted  the  dark  goods  nine  years  ago. 

j|  ;.  Mr.  Spbbey.  When  you  first  went  into  it  they  wanted  the  light  leafl 

t  i'  Mr.  Bbenaua^t.  Icannotsay;  in  fa«t,  I  have  no  knowledge, »«  I  was 

J  working  at  the  busine»R  then  and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

1  I  Mr.  Speeby.  Id  1865  and  in  1806  they  wanted  dark  leaft 

1  ;  Mr,  Beenaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Speeby.  Afterthat,alonglii  1870,  they  wanted  tbe  light;  a  little 
later,  in  1871  and  1872,  they  wanted  tbe  light  leaf. 
Mr.  Beenahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Speeby.  Then  when  did  tbe  dark  leaf  come  ia,  about  1 875  or  18761 
Mr.  Beenaman,  1876  oe  1876. 

Mr.  Speeby.  And  then  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  wanteil 
light  again  1 
Mr.  Beewaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Speeby.  Is  it  not  yonr  judgment  that  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years  they  will  want  tbe  dark  leaft 
Mr.  Beenaman.  I  conld  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Speeby.  On  your  finest  cigar — what  youmay  call yourflne  cigar — 
are  not  you  willing  to  pay  tl  a  ponnd  for  the  mere  matter  of  color, 
regardless  of  other  qualities  1 
Mr.  Beenaman.  It  is  possible, 
Mr.  Spebey.  I  am  speaking  of  the  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Beenaman.  For  flue  cigars. 

Mr.  Speeby.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  price,  as  a  consumer  would 
not  you  be  willing  to  pay  a  dollar  a  pound  more  for  a  light  leaf  whea  it 
was  iu  fa»hiout 
Mr.  Beenaman.  It  would  be  sold  at  higher  prices. 
Mr.  Spbbey.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  fancy  to  those  who  can  afford 
it? 

kit)  Mr.  Bbenaman.  Kow,  in  regard  to  the  light  and  dark,  there  is  more 

1 II ' , '  gum  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light,  and  takes  a  great  many  more  sprigs 

to  the  pound,  which  of  itself  would  make  a  higher  price. 
Mr.  Spehbt.  Tou  mean  the  color  is  due  to  the  amount  of  gum  in  it? 
Mr.  Beenaman.  There  islessguminthelight  tbanin  the  dark;  itis 
the  gum  thatmakes  itdark. 
Mr.  Sfbeet.  You  do  not  mean  that  acconnts  for  the  coloit 
Mr.  Bbbnaman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Speebt.  Do  you  not  know  that  tbe  fertilizer  makes  the  colorf 
Mr.  Bbekaman,  N'o,  sir. 
Mr.  Spebbt.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  fertilizer  affects  the  colort 
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Mt.  Bbbitahan.  FoBsibly  it  may. 

Mr.  Spekby.  Do  not  heavy  bottom  lands  bring 

Mf.  Bbenajhan.  My  dear  sir,  I  never  grew  tobacco,  bat  I  know  there 
hs  less  body  iii  the  light  wrapper  than  there  is  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  only 
Cfae  heavy-bodied  tobacco  that  will  be  dark. 

Mr.  tSPBBKY.  Now,  the  tax  having  been  increased  to  92,  do  you 
Agree  with  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  that  the  increased  tax  hits 
□otdecreased  the  use  of  Samatra  tobacco — the  consamptioo  of  itt 

Mc.  Bbenahan.  It  has  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  depression 
in  business. 

Mr.  Spbbbt.  That  is,  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks;  lamspeak- 
Ing  of  the  market  in  its  normal  condition. 

Mr.  Bbknaman.  I  am  only  speaking  of  myself  now;  I  am  working 
less. 

Mr.  Spebry.  The  Trtaanry  Department  shows  there  were  greater 
importations  last  year  than  before! 

Mr.  Bbbnakan.  I  did  not  know  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Spebibt.  Btove  you  any  judgment* 

Mr.  Bbbhaman..  I  judge  we  imported  more  tobaeco  in  1890  tbun 
siuce. 

Mr.  Spbbby.  Have  you  any  judgment  what  the  elfect  wonld  be  if 
you  increase  it  to  $2.50  or  $3,  and  will  not  the  Government  derive  a 
greater  revenue  at  13  than  $21 

Mr.  Bbbhaman.  I  think  I  would  be  forced  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Spebey.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  What  is  your 
judgment.  Would  the  Government  derive  a  greater  revenue  at  $2.5U 
or  43  than  it  does  at  $2T 

Mr.  Bbenahan.  I  think  the  Government  would  derive  more  revenue 
from  35  cents  a  pound  than  it  would  fh)m  $2,  My  dear  sir,  it  is  my 
honest  opinion  that  with  a  duty  of  35  to  50  cents  a  pound  there  would 
be  more  consumed  than  at  J2,  and  the  Government  would  derive'moio 
rev^nne.    Where  I  now  use  one  bale  of  goods  I  would  use  more. 

Mr.  Sperbt.  Ton  would  then  use  it  on  the  6-cent  cigarl 

Mr.  Bbenahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spbbby.  And  anythingabovethefi-centcigar  you  use  imported 
tobacco  now! 

Mr.  Bbehaman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spebky.  How  much  weight  is  in  the  Sumatra  balef 

Mr.  Bbenahan.  170  to  176  pounds. 

Mr.  Spbbby.  How  many  cigars  will  it  makef 

Mr.  Bbenahan,  Probably  60,000;  that  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
cigar. 

Mr.  Spebby.  How  much,  on  an  average,  will  an  acre  of  domestic 
wrapper 

Mr.  Bbenahan.  My  dear  air,  I  do  not  know  what  an  acre  will  pro- 
dace. 

Mr.  Spebby.  How  much  domestio  leaf  in  acreage  would  a  bale  of 
Sumatra  displace! 

^Ir.  Brenahan.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Geab.  How  many  cigars  would  175  pounds  of  domestic  tobacco 
wrap  of  the  same  weight! 

Mr.  Bbenahan.  About  17,000  cigars — about  10  pounds  to  the  thou- 
sand.    [  have  seen  some  domestic  tobacco  make  a  good  many  more,  and    , 
tlien  again  I  have  seen  tobacco  start  out  well  and  by  the  time  you  gut 
to  tlje  middle  it  would  not  make  so  many. 
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Mr.  GeAB.  Is  not  the  largest  consumption  in  the  United  States  for 
the  6-cent  cigar,  six  for  a  quarterl 

Mr.  BBBlfAiUN.  Yea,  sir;  I  think  the  5-cent  cigar  is  the  quickest 
siile  to-day. 

Mr.  Spebet.  Would  yoo  prefer  free  cigars  and  free  tobacco,  or 
would  you  prefer  the  tariff  to  remain  as  it  is  1 

Mr.  Bbenaman.  I  never  smoked  that  tobacco.  I  could  not  tell  which 
1  prefer. 

The  Ohaibhah.  If  there  is  do  other  gentleman  to  be  heard  this  com- 
mittee 'Will  stand  adjourned  until  n  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow. 

liierenpon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Satur- 
day, September  9, 1803. 
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MB.  J.  S.  TAV  SUZER,  OT  HIOXA,  V.  T. 

TcBSDAY,  September  19,  1893. 
Mr.  GHAlBUAir;  Permit  me  to  say  at  the  outset,  I  have  been  very 
iimeb  interested  in  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  here  upon  sugar 
I'iiiding.  I  am  interested  for  the  reason  that  I  am  myself  a  farmer  and 
1  am  especially  interested  whenever  I  find  our  representatives  in  the 
lialls  of  Congress  or  in  committee  listening  to  the  representatives  who 
come  here  to  show  to  you  that  the  AmerieuTi  agriculturists  should  receive 
yonrattentiontoagreaterextentthantheyhaveeverreceivedyour  atten- 
tion; and,  Airthermore,  I  am  especially  interested  in  the  showing  made 
by  tK>th  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  raisers  and  efi^t  that  a  large  increase 
uf  tbe  production  of  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  has  had  upon  agricul- 
ture in  this  country.  It  is  a  fact  that  what  we  need  as  American  farm- 
ers is  diversification  of  agriculture;  and  everytime  yoo  can  introduce 
into  American  agriculture  some  product  of  high  value  per  acre,  Bome 
product  we  can  afford  to  pay  more  money  for  and  more  labor  per  acre, 
you  have  brought  a  great  bcou  to  the  American  farmer.  So  I  am  most 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  demands  made  upon  this  committee  for  the 
benefit  of  beet  and  cane  sugar.  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion for  years;  and  I  want  to  say  one  thing  more,  and  I  will  go  directly 
to  the  tobacco  question.  One  gentleman  has  spoken  in  regard  to  the 
contracts  made  with  the  growers.  I  wiah  to  say  as  a  farmer  who  can 
larry  out  what  I  say,  I  would  cheerfully  make  a  contract  with  the  man- 
ufacturer to  produce  500  tons  of  beets  at  t6  a  ton.  I  know  what  I  am 
tiilking  about,  because  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  I  bought  this  German 
lieet  sugar  seed  and  distributed  several  hundred  pounds  in  my  locality, 
:ind  I  raised  several  acres,  and  I  know  I  can  get  15  and  16  tons  per  acre. 
I  know  I  can  grow  25  tons  an  acre  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  Chemung 
"\' alley,  where  we  grow  tobacco,  upon  which  I  expect  to  address  the 
t:omniittee.  Then,  there  was  one  other  contract  referred  to  by  the 
F'j)okesman,to  which  I  wish  to  briefly  allude,  and  that  was  the  supposed 
contract  made  by  this  committee  and  by  the  recent  act  of  Congress, 
a.'jtiuring  the  producers  of  sugar  they  should  have  fifteen  years  in  which 
lo  experiment  and  establish  and  increase  the  industi'y  iu  which  they 
\vore  interested.  It  leads  me  to  say  it  would  he  a  fortunate  thing 
iiLLleedfor  the  Americiin  people  if  the  contract  should  be  made  through 
tlieir  representatives  in  Congress  and  by  themtielves  through  a  vote 
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vhicb  vonld  make  an  amendment  to  onr  ConRtitntion  to  the  effect  tbat 
there  should  be  uo  general  revision  of  the  taiifl'  tor  the  apace  of  fifteen 
years  or  loDger.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  this  econouile  questio]i 
sboald  not  be  treated  as  a  politiriil  football  between  parties  and  we 
have  the  danger  of  having  our  business  affairs  upset  every  year  or  twn, 
I  believe  it  would  be  fortunate  indeed  to  us  who  are  farmers  and  for  us 
who  are  basiness  men  if  these  economic  questions  of  the  tariff  could  bi' 
taken  up  one  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  meet  them  and  should 
be  carefully  considered,  and  that  the  great  industries  of  the  people  cov- 
ering millions  of  dollars  should  not  be  crowded  into  five  or  ten  miuute^' 
space  for  your  consideration. 

Saying  so  much,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  ground 
that  was  gone  over  here  three  or  four  years  ago  on  the  tobacco  queis 
tion.  I  simply  wish  to  state  that  the  committee  then  after  beurin|r 
.carefully  botL  sides  of  that  question,  both  for  the  levying  of  an  Increaseil 
tax  upon  Sumatra  or  wrapper  ttibacco — for  no  form  of  wrapper  tobacco 
was  mentioned  especially — and  afterhearingthoseinfovorof  alow  tax, 
decided  that  not  less  than  $2  a  pound  would  be  any  benefit  to  the 
grower,  and  It  was  because  of  that  showing  of  the  opponents  of  that 
amount  of  tax,  and  not  because  especially  the  showing  of  those  of  us 
to  come  here  to  advocate  a  high  rate  of  duty,  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  then  established  the  ^2  rate  of  duty,  as  recommended  to 
Congress,  and  both  Houses  of  Congress  ratified  the  recommendation. 
I  wish  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  on  this  committee  that  in  the  three 
years  in  which  that  rate  of  duty  has  been  enforced  in  this  country  we, 
as  tobacco  growers,  have  had  a  similar  experience  to  that  which  has 
been  related  to  you  by  the  sugar  producers  of  both  the  West  and  the 
South.  We  have  succeeded  in  reestablishing  the  industry,  which  was 
nearly  wiped  out  of  existence  because,  as  was  stated  to  you  at  the 
time  when  that  question  was  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
at  that  time  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  4,00U,00U  cigars  of  this 
country  were  wrapped  with  American-grown  wrappers.  Seven-eighths 
of  all  file  cigars  produced  in  the  United  States  were  wrapped  with 
tobacco  grown  in  foreign  countries.  That  is  not  true  to-day,  because  a 
large  increase  has  been  made  in  the  production  of  domestic  tobacco, 
and  a  large  increase  has  been  made  in  the  demands  of  the  manafac- 
torers  for  the  wrapper  tobacco  of  om-  crop.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to 
understand  that  while  this  rate  seems  to  be  large— ^2  a  pound  upoti 
wrapper  tobacco^as  compared  with  the  average  prices  at  which  we 
sell  our  stock — say  10  to  25  cents  a  pound  running  prices — it  would  not 
seem  so  strange  to  you  when  you  understand  that  the  choice  wrappers 
which  compete  with  this  foreign  wrapper  tobacco  are  but  a  small  ftaa- 
tion  of  our  entire  crop.  Ten  or  15  per  cent  of  the  best  crop  is  all  that 
can  be  used  as  really  choice  wrapi>er,  and  it  is  in  competitioD  with  this 
that  thin  foreign  wrapper  comes  iu.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  less  amount  than  that  fixed  by  that  committee  would  be  of 
any  good  to  the  farmers  of  America  in  order  to  protect  our  industry, 
and  1  trust  you  will  carefiiUy  consider  every  question  which  comes 
before  this  committee  in  which  the  farmers  and  wage-earners  and  the 
actual  producing  class  of  the  country  are  concerned.  There  is  uo 
doubt,  gentlemen,  but  what  the  manufacturer  and  the  importer  and  all 
of  that  class  of  our  people  can  afi'ord  to  come  before  yon.  They  can 
afford  to  spend  their  money  here  because  their  individual  tuterestaare 
large;  but  the  farmers  and  the  waye-eamers  of  the  country,  while 
their  aggregate  interests  are  of  great  magnitude  their  individual  inter- 
ests are  ao  small  that  they  can  hot  afford  to  come  before  you  and  impor* 
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toDe  yoa  to  look  after  tbeir  interests;  bat,  geotlemeD,  I  aasine  ymi 
that  tbey  rely  upon  yon  to  consider  tbeir  interests  and  not  to  lie  misled 
by  the  pleas  of  those  whose  interebts  are  not  entirely  consistent  'with 
those  of  the  farmers  and  wage-earners. 

Gentlemen,!  thank  yoa  for  the  courtesy  with  which  yoa  have  lis- 
tened to  me,  and  I  thank  yoa  for  the  privilege  of  having  given  me  tliis 
mnch  time.  I  had  prepared  something  to  snbmit  to  you,  but  conclnded 
it  was  not  best  to  occupy  the  time  to  read  it.  I  will  cheerfolly  answer 
any  questions  which  may  be  proponnded  upon  the  tarilf,  bat  will  not 
ask  for  further  time. 

Mr.  Payn^.  It  was  stated  here  the  other  day  that  no  tobacco  saita- 
ble  for  wrapper  was  raised  in  the  State  of  fTew  York.  Yoa  have  been 
a  tobacco-grower  for  many  years! 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  Permit  ine  to  remind  the  gentlemen  on  my  left  when 
I  was  here  four  years  ago,  after  arriving  in  Washington  I  telegrapbed 
for  some  cigars  made  in  the  city  of  Corning,  in  Steuben  County,  made 
from  wrappers  grown  3  miles  fiom  the  factory,  and  I  presented  them  to 
this  committee  as  au  article  containing  a  choice  wrapper,  and  in  uon- 
uectioii  with  this  I  also  presented  some  Sumatra  cigars,  and  all  of  this 
committee,  or  at  any  rate  it  was  a  verdict  of  those  whose  expressions  I 
heard,  that  the  cigars  made  in  the  Steuben  County  district  were  supe- 
rior to  the  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  not  it  true  a  pound  of  Sumatra  will  go  as  far  as  3^  or 
1  pounds  of  domestic  wrapper? 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  Generally  speaking,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Patke.  For  that  reason  it  requires  a  higher  duty  per  poand  of 
Sumatra  wrapper  because  it  goes  so  macb  farther  t 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  another  more  important  con- 
sideration, and  the  reason  I  did  not  go  into  it  was  because  it  was  gone 
over  before,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  the  syndicate  growing  this 
tobacco  in  the  Ketherlands  can  afford  to  assort  their  tobacco  with  a 
great  deal  more  care,  and  on  account  of  this  careful  assorting,  assort- 
ing according  to  colors,  ete.,  the  manufacturers  have  more  work  done 
for  them  abroad,  which  work  they  are  compelled  to  do  here  in  using  the 
the  domestic  tobacco. 

Mr.  Payioi.  This  is  an  association  of  farmers  raising  tobaccoT 

Mr.  Tanduzeb.  An  association  of  capitalists  who  employ  their  labor. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  mean  you  represent  some  association  T 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  I  represent  the  association  of  farmers  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Peunsylvaoia  and  the  southern  part  of  New  York,  cover- 
ing about  six  counties. 

Mr.  Paynk.  Tobacco-raisers  and  members  of  both  political  partiesf : 

Mr.  VAKDL'ZEii.  Tes,  sir;  and  the  premdent  of  that  association  is' 
hero  with  me  to  day,  andbispartyatliliations  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  mine,  but  he  is  heartily  in  ac^K>rd  with  me.  ' 

Mr.  Patnt,.  There  is  no  distinction  of  party  in  their  desire  for  this! : 

Mr.  Vanduzer.  No,  air;  I  believe  at  the  present  time  almost  every! 
member  of  our  association  belongs  to  the  piirty  which  now  controls' 
legislation  in  Conj;ress.  '■ 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  this  duty!  ; 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  They  are  most  heaitily  and  uuauimonsly  in  favor 
of  it.  • 

Mr.  Bhyan.  You  say  this  association  is  composed  of  persons  pro- 
dnciug  tobacco,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff'  on  tobacco! 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyai4.  How  much  tobacco  do  you  produce  to  the  acre! 
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Mr.  VANunzEE,  Well,  sir,  from  1,000  to  2,000  poundfl. 

'Mr.  Bryan.  What  proportion  of  this  is  vrappijig  tobacco  which 
taki'.s  tht!  place  of  Snmatrat 

Mr.  ViNDUZBE.  I  want  to  explain  to  yon  that  the  ^n^c  of  wrapper 
might  run  anywhere  from  25  to  60  per  cent,  but  only  the  top  of  that 
would  be  suitable  for  the  high  grade  of  cigars,  and  our  best  wrapper 
would  be  :i  small  proportion,  say  16  to 20  per  centof  the  crop. 

Mr.  Bbvan.  And  how  many  pounds  did  you  say  to  the  acrof 

Mr.  Vanduzee.  From  1,000  to  2,0(10  pounds. 

Mr.  Bryan,  Now,  what  does  that  tobacco  sell  for! 

Mr.  Vaiv'UUZBB.  Well,  now,  a  man  asks  that  question  and  he  is  a 
lawyer,  and  I  might  as  well  turn  around  and  ask  him  what  does  he  aijk 
for  his  services  to  try  a  lawsuit. 

Mr.  Bbvak.  What  has  that  to  do  with  your  answer  here  nowt 

Mr.  Vanduzee.  I  think  it  ia  about  as  fair  a  way  to  answer,  because 
prices  viiiy  so;  they  might  vary  from  3  cents  a  pound  to  70  cent«  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Give  us  the  variation;  yon  come  to  ns  to  give  informa- 
tion and  He  need  information  on  this  question,  and  I  ask  yon  for  that 
inf  irmntioji. 

Mr.  Vanduzee,  Do  yon  want  the  average  price  or  the  rangel 

Mr.  Beyan.  If  it  is  divided  into  different  kinds  of  tobacco  then  yon 
can  state  what  proportion  of  each  kind  you  get  out  of  your  crop,  and 
what  the  pnce  is  of  each  kind, 

Mr.  Vandozbe.  I  would  like  to  state  this:  That  the  farmers  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country  sell  their  crops  iu  different  ways.  For 
instance,  in  some  sections  they  are  sold  by  grades.  In  Pennsylvania 
they  are  sf>Id  po  much  for  wrappers,  so  much  for  binders,  and  so  much 
for  fillers,  Miid  then  they  are  even  divided  into  long  wrappers,  etc.,  and 
they  ui:i>  huvehalf  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  grades.  Then  in  other  sections, 
which  is  ti  III'  largely  in  onr  section,  it  is  moat  all  sold  at  what  is  called 
"running  piice8,''8omuch  per  pound  for  the  whole  crop  where  the  man 
makes  his  mvu  estimate  as  to  what  he  is  paying  for  different  grades.  In 
our  section  the  price  would  range  for  the  1891  crop  all  the  way  from  10 
to  3.3  cents  a  ponud — that  is,  running  prices  with  an  average,  I  should 
say,  of  20  cents,  as  against  8  cents  in  1889, 

ilr.  Bryan.  Tou  get  twice  as  muchi 

Mr.  Vanduzeb.  Allow  me  to  say  one  thing,  inasmuch  as  you  have 
drawn  thnt  fact  out,  irom  1882-'83  up  to  1890  the  increase  in  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wrapper  tobacco  was  so  great  that  seven-eighths  of  our 
eigars  were  wrapped  with  foreign  tobacco  and  the  consequence  was  the 
demand  for  our  production  of  domestic  tobacco  instead  of  increasing, 
bad  actually  decreased.  Just  as  soon  as  we  had  the  assurance  that  to- 
bacco wii.s  not  coming  in  unless  it  paid  a  higher  rate  of  duty  which  will 
enable  the  lUrmers  here  to  feel  assured  they  could  produce  tobacco,  of 
course  all  llio  old  growers  resnmed  the  production  of  tobacco  and  many 
new  ones  went  in,  and  they  have  not  only  increased  the  amount  of 
acreage,  bnt  they  have  got  better  prices,  of  course.  Of  course  you 
can  not  cxlnrast  the  millions  of  acres  of  laud  suitable  for  growing  to 
bacco,  and  it  is  only  a  matter 

Mr,  Beyan,  What  is  the  amount  of  tobacco  consumed  iu  theUnit^'d 
States! 

Mr,  Vanduzee.  I  will  explain  another  thing  in  reference  to  that, 
and  that  is  that  I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  the  class  of  tobacco  cou- 
somed  which  is  known  as  common  plug.    That  is  a  class  of  tobacco  we 


.fniKiime  only  a  Binftll  pivrt  of  what  we  extwrt  and  which  is  gro^wn  in 
M;irvtiiiiiJ,  "Virginia,  and  Missouri,  aud  we  export  that  largely. 

Mr.  ItRYAN.  And  we  import  wrapper  tobacco. 

Mr.  Vahddzeh.  We  import  two  grades  of  tobacco — one  nanally 
n;iviuintoba<'co  of  fillers,  and  the  other  is  the  wrapper  tobacco  Ironi 
111.'  |i];iDd  of  Sumatra.  Those  are  the  only  two  grades  we  imjtort  to 
;iiiv  I'xtent. 

Nil.  IJRYAN.  Yon  say  you  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
anil  Means  that  formulated  the  Ia«t  tariff  bill  aud  advocated  an  in- 
I'liii-L'  of  the  dutyt 

.Mr.  Vanduzer.  I  did. 

.M 1-.  Bbtan.  You  say  you  think  the  tariff  ought  to  be  fixed  for  fifteen 
y<';ii's! 

.M 1.  Vanduzer.  I  did  not  say  that  with  reference  to  this  one  article. 
1  ,-:a>  tlie  tariff  should  not  be  generally  revised  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
liv  i«(']ity  years. 

Ml.  Beyan.  Ton  would  rather  the  fifteen  years  would  commence 
lifter  the  adoption  of  the  McKiuIey  bill  than  before  its  adoption  1 

Mr.  Vanduzer.  In  every  sense  in  which  I  speak  of  it,  I  should  say 
no,  sir;  because  while  I  should  not  have  any  general  revision,  yet  I 
said  if  something  should  spring  up  in  three  or  four  years,  which  prob- 
ably hiid  not  existed  before,  I  say  that  is  a  proper  question  to  bring- 
before  the  Ways  aud  Means  Committee  and  the  Houses  of  Congress  at 
any  time,  because  there  was  something  that  needed  new  legislation, 
whicli  was  a  new  condition  and  one  on  which  you  could  work  and  revise 
that  one  thing,  but  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole 
schedule. 

Mr,  Bryan.  The  manufacturer  of  tobacco  feels  that  now  is  the  time 
to  eliarge  the  law  in  his  interest,  and  yon  do  not  believe  thati 

Mr.  Vanduzer.  That  ig  not  true  altogether,  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  manufiicturers  in  New  York  city  saved  the  passage  of  this  very  bill 
by  telegraphing  to  the  committee  that  98  per  cent  of  the  cigar  manu- 
facturers of  New  York  city — and  those  were  the  only  ones  we  had  time 
to  reach — were  in  favor  of  this  very  bill. 

Mr.  Beyak.  You  say  that  telegram  hiid  more  eff'ect  than  the  exam- 
ination of  the  cigars  which  you  gave  the  committee? 

Mr.  Vanduzee.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  in  the  Senate,  because  the  Sen- 
tors  are  more  concerned  with  the  manufacturers  than  the  growers  and 
the  nianufat^turers  can  reach  them  and  the  growers  cau  not.  I  mean 
by  that  the  growers  have  not  the  time  and  they  can  not  afford  to  come 
here. 

Mr,  Beyan.  Then  the  telegrams  were  scntto  the  Senators! 

Mr.  Vanduzer.  The  telegrams  which  were  sent  here  were  simply 
to  say  that  the  manufacturers  favored  it.  The  claim  was  the  nianu- 
faetuTcrs  everywhere  were  opiwsed  to  it,  and  we  had  a  pile  of  letters 
from  these  same  manufacturers  to  this  committee,  and  I  came  here 
and  we  had  to  telegraph  them  to  telegraph  their  sentiments  to  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  they  did  it. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  they  changed  their  ndndsf 

Mr.  Vanduzer.  Well,  it  appeared  they  changed  their  minds.  I 
only  know  what  was  told  me — that  when  the  question  wa^  considered 
the  tirst  time,  it  had  only  two  votes  for  this  clause,  and  the  next  time 
it  had  ulue,  or  enough  to  carry  it. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  SeptenAer  S5, 1893. 
"We,  cigar  mfttinfactnrerH  of  Philadelphia,  deem  it  abBolntely  esaentLat 
for  the  i)re8erTatiou  of  oiir  induat^  and  for  the  good  of  the  great  body 
of  cODi^umersof  cigars  to  petition  CongreBa  to  make  the  du^  on  foreign 
leaf  tobacco  specific,  not  to  exceed  35  ceuta  per  pound.  We  herewith 
state  our  reasons : 

First.  The  existing  tariff  as  it  is  now  imposed  is  discriminating  and 
nnjast.  Experience  has  proven  since  its  enactment  that  it  has  not  in- 
creased the  wages  in  workshop  or  field,  nor  has  the  grower  profited 
by  it. 

Seeonil.  This  high  duty  has  failed  of  its  object  of  being  prohibitory, 
because,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the  consumer,  the  maunfiictnrer 
is  compelled  to  use  tbreign  tobacco  and  pay  this  extortionate  duty  of 
$2  per  poaud.  This  has  impaired  the  industry  and  threatens  its  de- 
struction. 

Third.  The  American  manufacturer,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  supplied  the  consumer  with  a  superior  article,  which  increased 
the  consumption.  Under  a  35  cent  rate  of  duty  this  stato  of  affairs  can 
be  rei^tored,  thus  also  increasing  thereby  the  revenues  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Foarth.  There  are  not  enough  domestic  wrappers  grown  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  annual  statistics,  to  supply  one-half  of  the  re- 
qnirenieuts  of  the  cigar  manufacturers,  and,  moreover,  these  domestic 
wriipi)t.TB  are  not  desirable  to  the  consomer. 

In  consideration  of  the  facts,  based  as  they  are  upon  truth  and  expe- 
rience, we  trust  you  will  recognize  the  correctness  of  our  position,  and 
by  granting  our  prayer  preserve  the  life  of  our  industry  aud  insure  large 
revenne  to  the  Gijvemmeut. 
Beepectfully  aubmitted. 

A.  Lighten, 
John  H.  Bobtz, 
Jaubb  M,  Jeitles, 

Committee. 


LEAr  TOBACCO, 

<P>nffn*k  Mi.) 

Washington,  Augutt  19, 1893. 

Tlie  andersigned,  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  of  clear 
Havana  cigars  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Key  West,  aud  Tampa, 
would  respectfully  represent  that  the  manufacturers  whom  they  are 
authorized  to  represent  produce  90  per  ceut  of  all  the  clear  Havana 
cigars  manafactored  in  the  United  States. 

That  there  is  required  aud  used  in  the  conduct  of  their  said  bnsineBS 
not  \e»s  than  a  capital  of  $20,000,000,  and  there  is  employed  in,  or 
dependent  thereon,  100,000  persons. 

That  under  the  tariff  laws  existing  prior  to  1890  the  clear  Havana 
industry  had  grown  and  prospered  until  reaching  the  proportions 
hereinbefore  stated,  and  the  Government  had  derived  great  revenues 
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therefrom.  That  said  lawB  clearly  dcdoed  and  classified  vhat  should 
Ijc  wrapper. 

That  the  t^ff  act  of  1890  fixing  the  duty  on  imported  leaf  tobacco 
used  the  term,  "suitable  for  wrapper"  which  term  being  so  ludefioite 
necessitated  and  compelled  the  board  of  general  appraisers  to  lay 
down  some  definite  rule  in  the  classification  of  leaf  tobacco  imported 
under  this  act,  which  was  "  any  bale  which  contained  an  appreciable 
fliiantity  of  leaves  suitable  for  wrapper"  and  "  that  less  than  15  per 
(Mtit  thereof  was  not  an  appreciable  quantity ."  Under  said  tariff  law 
of  1890  and  said  decisions  so  made  thereunder  the  manufactarera- of 
clpar  Havana  cigars  in  the  United  States  by  strict  attention  to  business, 
and  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy  in  the  conduct  thereof,  have  been 
enabled  to  fontinne  in  basiness,  always  hoping  that  under  a  more 
lil>eral  policy  the  business  would  prosper  as  it  had  prior  to  the  enact- 
iiKint  of  the  law  of  1890,  and  that  commensurate  profits  would  be 
derived  from  their  business. 

That  the  recent  rule  of  the  Treasury  Department  issued  to  the  col- 
lectors of  the  ports  of  entry  throughout  the  United  States  instructed 
and  required  said  collectors  to  classify  as  wrapper  all  bales  of  leaf 
tobacco  any  portion  of  which  was  of  leaves  suitable  for  wrapper,  as- 
gnming  by  said  rule  that  such  a  bale  was  fraudulently  packed. 

And  your  petitioners  would  further  represent  that  the  term  ''suita- 
ble for  wrapper"  is  uncertain  and  vague,  and  unlessa definition  thereof 
ran  be  given  by  statutory  enactment  or  unless  some  other  remedy  is 
grants,  a  duty  of  $2  per  pound  upon  all  tobacco  imported  into  the 
JJaited  States  might  be  imposed,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  pack 
a  bale  of  Havana  tobacco,  some  portion  of  which  would  not  be  of 
leaves  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  appraiser  would  be  large  enough  to 
be  used  for  wrapper,  bnt  which  because  of  defects  have  been  classified 
by  the  exports  as  filler,  and  which  are  not  suitable  for  wrapper  nor 
iire  they  commercially  known  as  such.  Such  a  construction  of  the  law, 
nnder  the  late  rule  formulated  by  the  Treasury  Department,  would  dis- 
astrously afiect  the  clear  Havana  cigar  manufacturer  insomuch  that 
lie  could  not  continue  his  business,  and  such  construction  of  the  law 
under  said  rule  last-above  mentioned  would  absolutely  prohibit  the 
importation  of  Havana  tobacco  into  the  United  States. 

And  your  petitioners  would  further  represent  that  a  leaf  of  tobacco 
to  be  suitable  for  wrapper  must  contain  the  following  qualities: 

(1)  It  must  be  sufficient  in  length  and  width  to  wrap  the  cigar. 

(2)  It  must  not  be  too  dark  in  color. 

(3)  It  must  be  of  good  burning  quality. 

(4)  It  must  be  sound  and  of  fine  texture. 

(5)  It  mnst  be  free  from  white  veins  and  stains. 

(6)  It  must  have  elasticity. 

What  is  commercially  known  as  wrapper  and  sold  as  snch  CODtains 
the  qualities  above  stated,  and  the  board  of  general  appraisers,  after 
hearing  the  evidence  of  experts  and  making  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject,  found  it  nei^'cssary  in  classifying  the  grades  of  leaf 
tobacco  other  than  that  above  defined  to  adopt  the  rule  that  all  bales 
of  tobacco  in  which  there  was  less  than  15  per  cent  of  leaves  which 
could  be  used  for  wrapper  should  be  classified  as  tiller,  and  that  the 
importer  should  only  be  required  to  jiay  a  duty  of  36  cents  per  ponnd 
thereon;  and  we  respectfully  submit  if  said  rule  had  not  been  so 
adopted,  or  unless  a  liberal  construction  had  been  given  to  the  term 
"  "    '  <r  wrapper,"  no  Havana  tobacco  could  have  been  admitted 
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into  the  United  States  except  by  the  i>ayment  of  a  dnty  of  $2  per 
poiiiul. 

That  even  funong  bales  of  Havana  tobacco  which  is  comineroinlly 
knowii  as  wrapper  and  upon  which  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  and  is 
willing  to  pay  a  duty  of  $2  per  pound,  there  is  25  per  cent  therei)!' 
which  is  Hller  and  must  be  used  by  him  as  such.  That  in  the  balea  of 
tobnc«o  of  inferior  grade  and  which  is  commercially  known  as  filler 
there  arc  leaves  of  mifScient  size  to  be  aaed  as  wrapper,  and  which  has 
the  a|>|)oaraDce,  when  dry  and  packed  in  the  bales,  of  wrapper  leaves, 
but  ill  tills  class  of  tobacco  we  most  respectfully  contend  that  no  expert 
can  dt-li niiiae  them  to  be  wrapper  except  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
proce-is  t  n  wliich  the  manufactnrer  has  to  subject  them  before  attempting 
toapply  rliem  to  that  use,aud  should  the  appraiser  subject  said  tobacro 
to  said  proceaa  it  would  render  it  unfit  for  use  by  the  manufacturer  when 
withdrawn  from  the  warehouse,  and  even  should  there  be  15  per  cent  of 
such  leaf  in  a  bale  of  filler  wluch  could  be  used  as  wrapper,  although 
not  containing  all  the  qualities  thereof,  the  manufacturer  would  still  be 
paying  the  Government  more  specific  duty  than  it  was  intended  he 
should  pay  by  theframers  of  the  law  of  189W,  and  we  are  informed  and 
believe  that  it  was  after  such  tests  above  mentioned  had  been  made  by 
the  said  Board  of  General  Appraisers  that  the  said  15  per  cent  rule  w;ifi 
adopted,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  all  the  protests  and  appealit 
made  by  the  importers  and  manufacturers  in  the  cities  of  Key  WeKt 
and  Tampa  from  the  decisions  of  the  appraisers  at  said  ports  under 
the  tiiritl'  law  of  1890,  and  considered  by  the  said  Board  of  General 
Appr^ii^i  I  s  have  been  Kustained  in  every  case  but  one,  as  have  also 
iH-^n  llii'  uToat  majority  of  protests  and  appeals  taken  in  the  city  of 
New  Ymi  I  by  its  Havana  tobacco  importers  and  manufacturers. 

Anil  vonr  petitioners  would  further  represent  that  there  is  a  certain 
class  oi  interior  Havana  cigars  manufactured  in  and  placed  upon  the 
markit  ui  the  United  States  wluch  are  wrapped  with  leaf  that  is  strictly 
tiller,  iiiiil  in<edas  such  in  the  finer  grades  of  Havana  cigars,  and  which 
is  not  suitable  for  wrapper.  Should  the  Government  exact  J2  per  pound 
duty  upon  all  bales  of  tobacco  of  this  class  of  filler  it  would  absolutely 
prohibit  the  importation  of  Havana  filler  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  manufacture  of  Havana  cigars  therein.  The  manufacturer  receives 
tor  the  Kiierior  grade  of  cigars,  wrapped  with  this  class  of  tobacco,  $r>rt 
per  rhuii-^und.  Such  tobacco  costs  in  the  market  of  Cuba  ilO  per  bale 
of  the  a\  irage  weight  of  100  pounds.  The  duty  imposed  upon  such  a 
bale,  il  it  is  classified  as  wrapper,  would  be  4200,  making  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material,  when  withdrawn  from  the  custom-house,  $270.  Tlie 
Government  allows  the  manufocturer  25  pounds  of  raw  material  lor 
the  maiLufacture  of  each  1,000  cigars,  but  we  are  willing  on  account  of 
the  siKt-  111'  said  inferior  cigars  to  admit  that  20  pounds  of  raw  material 
will  pioihice  1,000  of  such  cigars.  The  manufacturer,  therefore,  wouhl 
produ'i-  iioin  such  bale  of  tobacco  5,000  cigars,  which  would  be  worth 
in  the  iii;i  ( ket  $275,  notwithstanding  which  fact  in  order  to  produce  the 
raanuf.iiiiirod  articlfi  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  labor  $8  for 
8triii)iiTi;i.  1^75  to  the  cigar-maker,  $i)  for  picking  and  packing,  $10  for 
packages  !o  contain  said  cigars,  and  before  said  cigars  could  be  removed 
from  the  tciebory  and  placed  upon  the  market  $15  for  internal  revenne, 
all  of  which,  being  added  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  would  make 
the  entire  cost  of  the  manufactured  article  $337,  thereby  causing  the 
Diannt'at.'tiirer  to  lose  $112  upon  every  6,000  cigars  so  manufactured 
hy  him,  without  taking  into  eonsideratioD  the  general  expense  of  ope- 
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rating  a  cigar  &ctory,  to  wit,  the  paying  of  common  lattorers,  clerk  s, 
foremen,  rente,  insurance,  interest  on  investment,  et«. 

The  premises  considered,  yoiir  petitioners  respectAilly  pray  that  a 
tariff  law  be  framed  by  your  honorable  committee  aud  I'eported  to  the 
House  of  Kepreseiitativea  in  conformity  with  the  ruling  of  the  said 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  or  that  the  term  "  suitable  for  wrapper,"  sls 
tised  in  said  law, be  held  to  mean  that  leafwhich  is  commercially  known 
as  wrapper. 
Aud  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

FAUSTINO  LoZAJiO,  OF  LozANO  Pekdas  &  Co., 
Edward  M&nbaba,  of  Y.  M.  Tbob  &  Mameara, 
Representing  the  clear  Havana  manufaeturera  of  New  York. 
Hugh  C.  Macfablane, 

Treatureg  American  Cigar  Company, 
Secretary  of  campaign  committee  of  State  exeoutive  committee  of  Florida, 
E.  M.  Sehple,  of  Obneb  &  Co.,  aud  others, 
Eepreseuting  t}ie  clear  Havana  man^faeturer»  of  Tampa,  Flo. 
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iPangnfk  Stl.) 

We  ask  that  a  specific,  not  an  ad  valorem,  import  dnty  be  imposed 
upon  leaf  tobacco.  We  do  so  because  no  system  can  be  devised  by 
which  the  value  of  any  given  importation  of  tobacco,  the  product  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  can  be  estimated  by  mere  inspection,  and  of  this  class 
of  leaf  tobac4'.o  the  larger  part  of  the  imports  is  made  up.  It  is  only  by 
the  actual  teat  of  the  manufacturer  that  this  value  can  be  discovered; 
to  one  who  examines  by  mere  inspection,  two  importations  may  appear 
very  eimilar,  and  still,  when  the  test  of  the  manufacturer  is  applied, 
one  importation  may  be  found  to  bo  worth  double  as  much  as  the  other. 
There  is  no  other  product  of  the  soil  which  presents  such  great  differ- 
ences in  values  as  cigar  leaf  tobacco.  In  the  best  district  of  Cuba,  that 
called  Vuelta  Abiyo,  one  farmer  will  raise  and  assort  a  crop  bringing 
$80  a  bale  average,  while  a  near  neighbor  on  similar  soil  and  with  the 
same  fertilizers,  will  produce  a  crop  worth  less  than  one-half.  In  the 
better  crops  the  fanner  will  sort  out  some  fine  aud  valuable  leaves,  and 
some,  perhaps,  will  bring  $500  or  $tiOO  a  package,  while  other  packages 
of  the  same  crop  will  bring  as  low  as  $15  to  $20  each  and  op  to  $50  or 
$100  each,  but  in  no  instance  will  the  dealer  make  a  valuation  without 
applying  the  test  of  the  manufacturer,  which  consists  in  moistening 
the  leaf  and  making  it  into  cigars  to  cest  the  color,  texture,  burning, 
and  smoking  quality.  Every  sorter  or  packer  of  tobacco  assorts  accord- 
ing to  his  own  fancy  and  notion,  and  no  two  will  assort  alike. 

There  is  no  staple  value  to  this  product,  and  the  finer  grades,  if  sold 
on  examination  by  the  eye  alone,  would  bring  no  more  than  the  more 
common  grad^.  The  Government  inspector  will  be  unable  to  fix  even 
an  approximate  value  of  any  given  importation,  and  the  honest  dealer 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  market.  The  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries all  levy  a  specific  import  duty  upon  tobacco.  The  difficulty  of 
collecting  two  or  more  specific  rates  is  almost  as  great.  We  have  to-day 
a  law  which  imposes  a  duty  of  $2  per  pound  on  all  packages  of  let^ 
tobacco,  any  portion  of  which  is  suitable  for  wrappers,  and  35  cents  per 
pound  on  all  other  leaf  tobacco.    Every  person  conversant  with  the 
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article  vill  tell  yoa  tbat  bat  a  small  portion  of  tbe  Cuban  tobarco 
imported  in  this  country  is  or  can  be  so  assorted  and  aelected  that  some 
leaves  suitable  for  vrapperg  will  not  find  their  way  into  packa^^  of 
fillers,  and  so  also  many  tiller  leaves  are  packed  among  the  wrappers, 
and  bere  again  yon  can  not  by  mere  inspection,  or  even  by  a  manufac- 
turer's test  of  a  small  sample,  determine  what  percentage  of  wrappers 
is  mixed  in  the  filler  packages,  or  bow  much  filler  is  in  the  so-called 
wrapper  packages;  and  in  fact  the  line  of  demarkation  in  the  assort- 
ment of  a  given  former's  crop  showing  where  the  wrappers  are  in  the 
minority  and  the  filler  leaf  in  the  majority  can  not  be  discovered  with- 
ont  working  up  a  good  part  of  a  package,  and  then  no  tWo  manfactnrers 
wonid  agree  as  to  a  great  nam ber  of  leaves.  One  would  say  they  are  suit- 
able and  another  would  say  they  arp  not  ^nitable  for  wrappers. 

When  the  present  law  was  under  discussion  before  the  Committee  of 
^Ways  and  Means  these  facts  were  iiointed  out,  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  trade;  but  when  later  on  the  Govern- 
ment found  out  that  under  a  literal  construction  of  the  law  nearly  all 
leaf  tobacco  would  have  to  pay  42  per  pound,  a  rate  which  if  enforced 
would  close  one-half  of  the  cigar  factories  in  the  United  States,  the 
general  appraisers  gave  instructions  that  only  where  an  "apprecia- 
ble" quantity  of  wrapper  leaf,  which  they  fixed  at  15  per  cent  was  iu 
a  package,  the  higher  rate  should  be  imposed.  Under  that  construc- 
tion bnsluesN  has  continued,  but  lately  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
bas  decided  that  that  construction  of  the  law  ia  unwarranted  and  that  the 
law  must  be  enforced  to  the  letter,  Sow  the  general  appraisers  have 
jast  decided  a  case  on  appeal  iu  favor  of  the  importer  on  the  ground 
that  a  few  leaves  of  wrappers  in  a  package  commercially  known  as  fill- 
era  shall  not  be  considered  a  "portion"  of  the  package  by  the  exam- 
iner, and  that  on  such  packages  the  lower  rate  of  duty  of  35  cents  ouly 
shall  be  assessed.  A  daty  of  $'2  per  pound  would  Increase  the  cost  of 
cigars  filled  with  Havana  fillers  from  $20  to  $26  per  thousand,  or  4  or 
6  cents  each  to  the  consumer  buying  at  retail.  The  public  would  not 
stand  this  advance,  and  the  cigarette  and  pipe  would  largely  take  the 
place  of  the  cigar. 

The  balance  of  onr  importations  of  leaf  tobacco  consists  mainly  of  the 
wrapper  class  produced  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  with  some  few  par- 
cels of  wiyppers  from  other  East  Indian  islands.  Here  again  tbe  dif- 
flcalty  of  coUectlng  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  veiy  great.  These 
tobaccos  are  sold  on  sealed  bids  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam'  in 
assorted  farm  crops,  which,  according  toquality,  bring  &om  30  to  3oO 
cents  Dutch  (that  is,  ftom  12  cents  to  $1.40  American)  and  over  per 
haif  kilo.  The  best  grades  in  these  varous  crops  will  be  valued  as 
high  aa  flOO  cents  Dutch,  or  $2.40  American,  and  as  low  as  80  cents 
Duteh,  or  32  cents  American,  per  half  kilo,  and  from  that  gradually 
descending  according  to  quality,  color,  and  texture  down  to  as  low  as  10 
or  15  cents  Dntoh.  But  no  two  buyers  will  agreeas  to  the  value  of  the 
different  grades  in  a  given  crop  and  no  authentic  judgment  can  be 
formed  by  the  United  States  consul  or  the  customs  inspector  as  to  the 
valae  of  the  particular  grades  which  the  buyer  may  select  for  shipment 
to  this  market. 

A  speciflc  rate  should  bo  imposed,  and  it  should  be  uniform.  "We 
have  shnwQ  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  between  the  wrapper 
class,  whi(^h  is  the  most  valuable,  and  the  filler  class  in  Coban  tobacco, 
There  should  certainly  be  bnt  one  uniform  rate  on  all  Cuban  tobacco. 
Yoa  might  discriminate  in  faror  of  Cuba  by  imposing  a  lower  lato  of 
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doty  on  tobacco  grown  in  the  weratern  liemisphere  and  the  higher  rate 
on  tobaccos  grown  on  the  e^i8t«rn  hemisphere,  thus  covering  the  prod  acti 
of  Somatra,  against  which  the  farmers  of  this  country  demand  protec- 
tion. But  thereare  objections  to  this;  the  mannfiKtarer  using  Snmatrn 
wrappers  would  be  dissatisfied  because  of  the  discrimination  in  fEivor 
of  the  manufacturer  using  Cuban  wrappers.  We  have  maunfactiired 
in  this  country  about  10U,000,000  cigars  with  Havana  wrappers,  azi<l 
2,000,U00,0<H>  with  Sumatra  wrappers  per  annum;  bnt  the  Ooveminent 
has  never  been  able  to  collect  the  wrapper  duty  on  Gaban  wrappers 
sofficient  to  wrap  10,000,000  cigars,  while  on  all  the  Sumatra  wraiipere 
the  fntl  duty  of  $2  per  pound  has  been  collectied,  and  hence  there  has 
been  constant  complaint  from  those  manufacturers  not  using  Cuban 
wrappers  because  their  competitors,  using  this  article,  appear  to  be 
more  favored  by  the  Government. 

Xow  if  a  uniform  rate  is  established  on  all  grades,  what  sliall  that 
rate  bet  We  believe  35  cents  per  pound  to  be  sufficient,  both  as  a 
revenue  and  as  a  protection  to  the  home  farmer.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United  States  does  not  average  to  exceed  lO 
cento  per  pound.  In  1890  the  farmers  succeeded  in  getting  the  $2  rate 
of  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  for  protection  against  Sumatra,  but  in  two 
States  only,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  have  prices  for  tobacco 
advanced  since  then,  and  we  claim  that  this  was  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  in  those  States  were  favored  by  the  seasons  and  raised 
extraordinarily  good  tobacco,  but  in  all  the  other  tobacco  States  grow- 
ing cigar-leaf  tobacco  the  prices  have  remained  the  same,  and  these 
States  produce  nine-tenths  while  Connecticut  and  Massacbnsette  pro- 
duce but  one- tenth  of  the  whole. 

The  only  reason  why  a  high  rate  on  wrapper  leaf  shoiild  be  main- 
tained would  be  to  protect  the  farmer,  for  if  more  revenue  is  desired 
from  cigars  the  same  can  be  collected  through  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department;  $1  of  additional  tax  per  thousand  willyield  overt4,000,000 
per  year. 

New  York  Leap  Tobacco  Board  op  Trade, 

f,  a.  schrobdee, 

Jos.  F.  Cullman, 

Wm.  ViGELlBS, 

Antonio  Gonzales,  « 

Joseph  E.  Hoffman, 

Committee. 
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(Pmnvnpk  £4t.) 

Will  you  kindly  bear  in  mind  the  present  $2  duty  we  have  to  pay  on 
wrappersl    It  is  pure,  uuadulterated  robbery,  and  is  ruinous  to  us  and 
our  business;  a  blow  to  wages,  a  benefit  to  no  one.     We  would  call  it 
to  your  attention,  and  ask  to  have  the  old  tariff  put  id  force. 
Yours, 

Kdhles  &  Stock, 

SL  Paul,  Minn. 
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KeEBS,  WeETHEIM  &  SOHIPFEE, 

Jfew  York,  Septevtber  13, 1893. 

Sie  ;  "We,  tlie  undersigned,  cigar  manufacturers  of  tbis  city,  employ- 
ing upwards  of  1,100  people,  and  whose  product  is  annually  larger  tban 
any  otber  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  most  resijectfully 
request  to  be  put  on  record  as  objei:ting  to  any  change  in  the  present 
tariff  on  tobaccos  or  cigars  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  That  since  the  last  two  years  manufacturers  of  cigars  bare 
been  endeavoring  to  arrange  their  business  so  as  to  conform  with  the 
present  existing  laws,  and  any  change  at  this  time  would  tend  towards 
an  upheaval  and  general  disarrangement  of  said  business. 

Second.  That  thei'e  is  no  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
leaf  tobacco,  as  statistics  will  show  that  the  importations  of  leaf  tobacco 
since  the  McKinley  hill  have  been  as  large  as  they  ever  were  before 
said  McKinley  bill  was  put  in  force,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
year  immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  as  there 
were  very  large  im]>ortation8  prior  to  that  event,  so  as  to  have  a  stocb: 
on  hand  at  lower  figures. 

Third.  The  growers  of  leaf  tobacco  in  this  country  have  been  mate- 
rially benefited  by  the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  any  change 
would  result  harmfully  to  them. 

Fourth.  We  consider,  that  with  the  present  tariff  on  the  manufac- 
tured article,  viz,  cigars,  that  the  protection  on  them  at  present  is  ade- 
qaat«  and  just,  and  nothing  more  is  needed,  and  the  Ooverument  fully 
Deeds  the  income  tariff  from  the  existing  duties. 

We  further  beg  to  strongly  object  to  any  proposed  increase  of  inter- 
nal revenue  ou  the  cigars  as  ofi'set  to'  any  proposed  reduction  of  the 
tariff  ou  leaf  tobacco,  for  the  reason  that  such  a  change  wonld  work 
disaGtrousty  upon  the  domestic  article,  as  it  would  increase  the  cost  of 
cigars  maunfactared  trom  domestic  wrappers  and  ouly  offset  the  cost 
of  cigars  wrapped  with  imported  tobacco,  which  is  manifestly  unjust  to 
our  home  fanners. 
Yours,  truly, 

Kerbs,  Wretheim  &  Sohipfee. 
J.  Wertheim, 


liSAF  TOBACCO. 
(Pancnfk  »>.) 

Sir:  At  a  meetiDg  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  and  leaf-tobacco  deal- 
era  of  the  first  district  of  Ohio,  held  iu  the  city  of  Cincinnati  ou  Satur- 
day, September  9, 1803,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Wbf  re:ia,  the  cigar  nnd  tobacco  iiidnxtry  of  onr  diatrict  has  oud  atiU  is  suffering 
from  tbo  iiraBont  exorbitniil  duty  on  fureitf  n  leaf  tobacco ;  and 

Wheri^iiH,  OD  account  of  tbia  exorbitant  diit;  tlie  ctj;ar  and  leaf  InihiBtry  of  this 
country  anil  diatrict  threateus  to  be  diernpt«il  if  the  present  duty  is  tobemain- 
t&ioiMl.      I  licreforeit  woa 

Re'i-lii:!.  That  we  ro8]iectfiilly  petition  Congress.  tbrouRh  yon,  to Tednce  the  duty 
on  nil  I'll'  .^'n  leaf  tobacco  to  a  uniform  specilic  dnty  of  36  centa  per  pouud  ou  im- 
■tiTiiineil  itiid  60  cents  per  pound  on  atemincd.     It  was  aUo 

/.'wtf'icd.  That  vedo  not  drsireany  ad  vnloreiii  duty  ouloreign  leaf  tobaooo,  uwe 
believe  it  cud  not  be  houcally  tuid  justly- collected. 
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We  respectfally  petition  that  the  above  rate  of  duty  go  into  effect  at 
iiR  early  a  date  as  possible,  to  relieve  the  distress  caused  by  the  present 
I'xoi'bitaut  duty. 

Otto  H.  Fbitz,  Chairman, 

M.  D.  Newbubgeb, 

SiGMUND  Haas, 

N.  GUNTHBB, 

Adou'H  G.  ScHHEiDEa,  Secretary. 

Cotnmittee. 


JJEAT  TOBACCO. 


BALDWmsvrLLE,  N.  T.,  September  15, 1893. 
Sib:  We  have  over  3,000  tobaccogrswera  iu  this  State.  Wepro- 
(liice<l  in  1892  about  37,000  cases  of  leaf  tobacco.  These  boxes  average 
about  326  pounds  each,  net.  The  growers,  irrespective  of  party,  are 
^atlBfled  with  the  existing  duty  of  $2  per  pound  on  imported  wrappers. 
TLey  do  not,  under  circumstances,  want  the  present  law  changed.  It 
iv-orks  satisfactorily  and  brings  in  a  large  amount  of  revenue  on  a 
luxury  that  ought  most  assuredly  to  be  taxed  heavily  or  a  large  duty 
imposed  on  it.  We  are  miauimoua  in  this  section  for  allowing  schedule 
F  to  remain  iutact.  We  ask  you  to  sustain  us  in  this  view  of  the  ca.se. 
Only  a  comparatively  few  importers  and  importing  dealers  want  the 
liuty  changed,  with  a  view  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
^;T0wer8.  Will  you  kiudly  help  the  thousands  of  cigar-leaf  growers  in 
This  aud  many  other  States  by  allowing  the  present  schedule  to  stand 
iutact t 

Very  lespectfully, 

Wallace  Tappan. 


liEAr  TOBACCO. 
{Pkngnpk  tii.) 

La  Flob  be  Poetuondo  Cigar  Factory, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  18, 1893. 

SlB:  Having  learued  that  an  effort  will  be  made  by  some  of  the 
cigar  manufacturers  and  leaf  tobacco  dealers  to  ask  from  the  honorable 
body  of  which  you  are  chairman  a  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on 
leaf  tobacco,  1  take  this  opportunity  to  enter  my  protest  as  president 
ill'  the  Juau  F.  Portuoudo  Cigar  Manufacturing  Company  (the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  State)  against  the  contemplated  reduction,  for  the 
I'ollowiug  reasons,  viz: 

First,  and  above  all,  because  the  cigar-manufactaring  industry  needs 
]  est  from  tariff  agitation,  and  because  it  has  never  been  so  successful 
;iN  in  the  last  two  years;  the  factory  I  represent  having  lost  in  tie 
lime  mentioned  not  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  that  being  at  the 
I'lid  of  the  year,  when  it  is  customary  to  close  for  annual  iutenial-rev- 
cime  inventory. 

Second,  because  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Sumatra  leaf  will 
deprive  our  Uovemment  of  a  revenue  which  it  stands  much  iu  need  of 
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»t  present,  and  because  the  reductioD  would  beneflt  D«ither  the  manu- 
facturer, dealer,  nor  coDBumer,  but  Tronld  increase  the  i>roflt>8  of  th<' 
stockholders  of  the  companies  In  Amsterdam.  The  belief  is  that  if 
dnty  is  reduced  the  prices  on  Sumatra  will  advance  abroad  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  duty  here,  not  cheapening  the  tobacco  any  to 
our  mannlaeturers. 

Third,  onr  &mierB  will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  raising 
good  tobacco  to  compete  with  the  Sumatra  leaf,  the  present  duty  afford- 
ing them  the  stimnlant  of  raising  as  flue  quality  leaf  (wrappers)  as  is 
required  for  our  markets.  I  will  add,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
Sumatra  wrapper  is  not  the  best,  generally  speaking,  and  that  we  rait^e 
in  thifl  country  as  fine  wrappers  as  can  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious 
smokers,  ezc^ng  the  majority  of  the  Sumatra  leaf  in  its  taste  and 
other  characteriBtics. 

Fourth,  if  the  duty  on  the  leaf  be  reduced  It  is  natural  that  the 
manufactured  article  (imported  cigats)  will  be  reduced  in  proportion, 
injuring  more  the  dealers  in  leaf,  the  manofacturers  of  cigars,  and  cigar- 
makers  than  the  benefit  tb^  they  could  expect  to  receive,  on  the 
ground  that  there  will  be  more  demand  for  the  imported  article  and 
less  for  the  fine  line  of  domestic  manufactured  goods  which  compete 
with  the  imported  article.  More  cheap  cigarB  would  be  sold,  which  are 
much  less  profitable  to  all,  bringing  a  future  of  cheap  labor  for  our 
cigar-makers. 

The  claim  that  will  be  advanced  to  your  honorable  body  by  some  of 
our  manufacturers  that  the  Sumatra  wrapper  is  more  easily  worked 
than  the  domestic,  enabling  the  cigar-maker  to  make  more  cigars,  is  not 
tenable.  Twenty-four  yeara'  experience  in  the  mauufacturlug  of  cigars 
and  a  complete  study  of  every  detail  in  connection  with  same  enabk's 
me  to  offer  your  honorable  committee  the  above-stated  facts  and  sub 
mit  tbem  for  your  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

JUAM  F.  POETUOHDO. 


IiEAF  TOBACCO. 

(PangTiph  Ht.} 

Oentlemen  of  ike  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.  S.  Souse  of  R^re- 

aentattTes: 

Owning  and  operating,  together  with  my  father-in-law,  a  farm  of  50(i 
acres  in  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  15  acres  of  which  are  annually  devoted 
to  tobacco,  I  appear  before  you,  appreheusive  as  to  what  will  be  your 
attitude  as  to  tlie  rate  of  duty  at  present  prevailing  over  leaf  tobaccn 
for  wrappers.  I  represent  mywelf  and  incidentally  thousands  of  others 
analofTousIy  situated  and  distributed  over  many  parts  of  our  wide  land- 

1  hold  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  should  remain  unchanged.  In 
onr  country  many  tobacco  barns  have  been  erected  within  the  last  two 
years,  in  view  of  a  state  of  affairs  encouraging  if  not  to  be  changed,  and 
wliich  thus  far  has  been  of  but  slight  benefit  comparatively;  on  tlie  oiw 
ii  ii"I  bet'iiuseof  tremendous  stocks  of  wrapper  tobacco  brought  in  fioni 
I'iid  previous  to  the  day  when  the  present  t;u'iffwentint<»  effect,  and 
ho  other  because  of  fear  as  to  what  might  be  done  following  the 
, ical  changes  incidental  with  the  turn  of  last  Novembei-'s  electiouB. 

i  1  :>eem8  to  me  that  there  is  a  ground  in  common  to  all  Americans  of 
OUT  Cnitod  States,  judging  flom  which  nothing  should  be  done  tlitit 
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-will  jeopardize  tbe  welfare  of  the  agricaltarist  or  even  wfll  alarm  him 
aa  to  such  assurance  as  be  may  be  possessed  of  for  rewards  iii  store  for 
Lis  arduous  toil.  Momentous  symptoms  arising  from  the  tendency  of 
crowding  to  the  cities  are  perceived  by  tbe  impartial  observer,  and  are 
very  apt  to  imbue  his  miud  with  the  importance  of  the  existence  of  a 
yeomanry  practicing  tbe  vocation  of  agriculture  both  with  profit  and 
pleasure.  Little  would  be  left  of  our  national  achievements  would  that 
or  all  vanish  that  the  farmer  boy  basbrought  about,  bntshould  it  there- 
for be  insisted  upon  that  enduring  penury  drive  him  to  seek  a  change 
in  one  direction  only — forward,  that  is  away  from  home,  let  him  rather 
arise  troai  modest  afSuence  alike  to  his  prototype,  the  only  George 
'Washington,  equally  great  as  citizen,  warrior,  statesman,  and  agricul- 
turist (with  prime  tobacco  amongst  his  products),  blending  perfectly  hia 
own  indeiieiideuct)  with  honor  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  feUow- 

Thc  majority  of  you  honorable  gentlemen,  I  understand,  look  upon 
absolute  free  trade  as  the  ideal  in  regard  to  commerce  of  the  world  and 
modify  this  only  because  of  our  necessity  of  revenue,  and  also  accord- 
ing to  the  stand  taken  towards  us  by  other  nations.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  party  that  would  endeavor  to  secure  for  our  public  needs  what 
has  been  afforded  by  customs  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the  very 
few  other  ways  open  (one  of  which  would  have  to  be  direct  taxation], 
would  speedily  meet  with  the  fate  of  disappearance  from  the  political 
stage.  A  miuimum  then  not  denied  by  anyone  is  a  tariff  for  reveuue, 
ouly  some  of  us  wish  to  go  further. 

Thus  a  system  of  protection  is  a  fact,  a  policy  willingly  upheld.  This 
means  that  some  industries  can  not  otherwise  than  be  prot«eted,  niid 
when,  then,  there  is  to  be  i»rotectiou  in  a  degree,  it  ia  i>roperiy  not  only 
a  question  of  remunerativeness  in  any  one  case,  but  should  be  at  the 
same  time  also  one  of  justice  and  wisdom;  all  of  theso  should  beheld 
inseparably  together  in  thought.  It  will  suOice  to  hastily  reiterate  the 
importance  of  the  farmer  in  tbe  commonwealth  (the  feeder  and  Gladder 
of  us  all,  without  w  Imse  contributions  to  the  stock  of  wealth  chaos  would 
ensue  within  a  week}  and  what  he  has  to  contend  with.  He  should  not 
be  exi)ected  to  be  contented  with  self-contemplation  of  his  merits,  but 
when  anything  good  is  to  be  in  store  generally,  an  equitable  share  sbonld 
accrue  to  him.  What  has  he  had  thus  fur  upon  the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  his  industry's  resnitsi  What  has  he  had  on  grain,  dairy  products, 
live  stock,  or  cottonl  Surely  fifteen-sixteenths  of  all  he  produces.  A 
tariff  on  anything  we  jtroduce  in  ext^ess  of  domestic  consumption  is  an 
empty  word,  it  is  worse  than  nothing.  There  is  something  wrong  about 
the  adjustment  of  national  economy  when  achievement  of  a  competency 
iu  one  of  the  very  foremost  of  industries  is  a  precarious  enterprise,  or  its 
votaries  have  to  put  up,  in  comparison  with  others,  with  but  meager 
returns  for  arduous  exertions.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
ways  be  left  open  to  the  anibitious  to  strive  successfully  for  a  reason- 
ably satisfactory  status  in  life  in  any  of  the  great  industi'ios.  The  one 
such  road  only  to  the  agriculturist  is  in  resorting  to  a  specialty  towards 
devotion  to  which  he  can,  if  necessary,  leave  his  holding  in  unfavorable 
parts  of  the  country  for  one  affording  the  natural  requisites  for  a  chosen 
specialty.  Virtually  I  speak  not  only  for  tbe  maintenance  of  duty  as 
at  present  existing  on  tobacco,  but  as  much  so  for  hups,  flax,  pota- 
toiis,  onions,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  imports  from  countries  other  than  those 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande  of  anything  of  this  kind  are  concerned.  The 
Dominion  of  Camtda  should  join  us  politically  as  it  already  does  in  con- 
tiguity, language,  and  habit  lor  x>erlect  rediusa  as  to  auy  tariff'  hardship. 
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In  the  case  of  hops,  I  have  noticed  that  an  interest  conceived  by 
bi-flwera  has  been  voiced  before  yoii.  Brewers,  with  rare  exceptions, 
redundant  in  wealth — what  do  they  want f  Is  it  not  enough  to  b^i 
TichT  Can  they  not  otherwise  than,  this  attained,  Bpice  their  afflueucn 
with  downing  the  agriculturist  and  knowing  him  poorf  The  ho[) 
industry,  alike 'to  that  of  raising  tobacco,  for  same  reasons  is  at  present 
at  sea.  Were  it  to  mean  being  a  farmer  to  be  rich,  equally  bo  as  thiy 
is  the  case  with  brewers,  we  would  not  care  about  the  tarift',  one  way 
or  the  other. 

As  to  potatoes,  it  is  a  Bin  to  import  any  for  ordinary  cousumption. 
What  do  we  not  hear  claimed  about  our  unrivaled  natural  resources, 
the  wide  range  of  as-yet-un tilled  acres,  and  acres  not  by  far  tilled  to 
ntniost  capacity,  and  an  article  of  daily  diet  so  readily  grown  being 
brought  thousands  of  miles  from  overcrowded  Europe,  taken  away 
from  the  poor — potatoes  which  with  fried  fat  or  a  reminiscence  of  ham 
makes  up  their  daily  dinner — raising  to  them  the  cost  of  an  indispen- 
sable daily  necessity.  Here,  by  means  of  the  tariff,  a  glaring  outrage 
should  be  averted. 

The  presefit  rates  of  duty,  then,  as  far  as  the  agriculturist  is  bene- 
fited, merely  in  a  small  measure  afford  him  such  as  inevitably  will 
accrue  to  the  votaries  of  dozens  of  other  industries  under  any  tarilf  fov 
revenue  as  favored  by  the  Democratic  party.  It  may  be  contended  tliat  ii 
duty  of  92  per  pound  on  wrappers  is  more  protective  than  revenual;  but 
oveu  80,  we  ask  it  in  view  of  our  great  number  individually,  our  unfa- 
vorable situation  economically,  and  because  of,  as  a  whole,  so  little 
accruing  to  us  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  industries.  Some- 
thing to  the  farmer  at  the  expense,  even  if  not  to  be  avoided,  of  others 
will  lieip  to  equilibriate  him  as  to  the  many  advantages  of  the  dwellers 
in  cities.  Of  the  inevitable  protection  give  us  something;  at  least  not 
less  than  the  little  we  now  have. 

1  have  recently  visited,  for  increasing  my  knowledge,  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  have  learned  there  that  its  age-renowned  wrappers 
have  been  most  alanningly  threatened  by  the  advent  of  Sumatra  wrap- 
pers, and  that  as  far  as  Bie  preseut  tariff  could  be  effective  it  has  come, 
to  the  rescue.  Whatever  pertains  to  Connecticut  on  this  subjei-t 
applies  as  well  to  my  country,  which,  while  inferior  in  its  tobacco  prod  - 
uct,  yields  it  still  remuneratively  under  patriotic  commercial  at^juat- 
nient. 

What,  then,  is  there  concomitant  with  striking  down  the  Connecticut 
wrapper-raiser,  whose  leaf  imparts  to  the  fluest  filler  and  binder  a  deli 
ctouB  additional  favor,  and  -  simultaneously  favoring  the  Sumatrti 
planter,  whose  wrapper  is  in  taste  neutral,  and  because  of  superior  thin 
nesB  and  smoothness  gives  to  the  cigar  a  better  appearance  only  an«l 
absolutely  nothing  elseT  Dire  curtailment  to  the  American  farmei' 
and  fostering  of  a  coolie  system  of  labor  at  10  cents  per  day;  wealth  t« 
many  Dutch  planters  of  the  East  Indian  islands  and  toa  few  importers. 
Not  an  individual  in  our  Northern  country  (at  least  that  touches  tobacco 
to  be  grown,  growing,  or  to  be  cured)  receives  in  any  part  of  the  season 
less  than  $1.50  per  day;  most  of  these  are  fellow- citizens,  however 
humble,  and  those  they  labor  for  are  possesitors  of  American  homes, 
all  of  them  devoted  to  a  croji  reqniring  skill  and  care  of  the  highest 
grade  requisite  in  the  agricultural  pursuit;  an  exercise  of  iiitelligeuce 
wbich  should  be  encouraged  and  not  eliminated  towards  maintenance 
of  coolie  labor  and  enrichment  of  the  foreigner  having  no  other  use  for 
us  than  as  Binokers  of  his  tobacco.  Give  to  anyone  a  good  appetite 
and  we  may  exi>ect  him  to  be  well  satisfied  with  a  pudding  of  proper 
TH 37 
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ingredients,  well  cnoked,  regardless  of  form.  From  an  expert  importer 
of  Snmati'a  tobacco  liave  I  heard  tbat,  no  far  as  enjoTment  in  Biaolcin§r 
is  concerned,  and  tberefore  altogether,  he  most  assuredly  prefers  Havana 
inclosed  hy  a  well-seasoned  Gonnecticat  wrapper  to  the  same  with  an 
outside  coating  of  Sumatra,  the  latter  pleasing  merely  the  eye,  that  be 
citases  to  enjoy  when  the  parposu  itself,  the  aualagons  to  the  eating^  of 
the  pndding,  is  indulged  in. 

The  dnty  on  wrappers  as  it  now  is  will  lead  on  to  the  maikiug  of 
rigtin  every  part  of  which  contributes  to  its  fragrance  when  put  to  its 
.u:taxi  use;  we  will  patriotically  foat«r  onr  own  land  rather  than  favor 
that  sense  which  in  smoking  is  even  leas  than  a  secondary  considera- 
tion and  very  transient,  and  the  coolie  and  the  Dutch  planter.  After 
an  American  article  is  afforded  which  in  the  beat  for  its  actual  nse,  let 
tliose  who  iuaiat  upon  superiority  in  a  very  subordinate  feature  pay  for 
the  same,  however  much  moreaditiouallyit  will  cost.  The  more  unDee- 
I'ssary  a  luxury  the  lees  hardship  in  its  curtailment.  Fashion  wiU  bet- 
Icr  decree  a  cigar  not  smooth  and  glossy,  supeiior  to  smoke,  than  for- 
s:iking  this  to  appearance. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  rather  disad- 
vantageous to  the  American  farmer  than  profitable,  as  because  of  the 
increaaed  cost  of  Sumatra  wrappers  to  the  manufacturer  and  his  pre- 
dicament to  have  to  aell  cigars  at  the  same  price  as  before,  he  is  forced 
to  do  all  he  can  to  give  the  farmer  as  much  less  for  all  tobacco  oth^* 
tliao  wrappers  he  produces  as  he  can  bring  about.  All  this  is  simply 
controverted  by  the  experience  of  the  Conne«icut  farmers  in  the  sale 
of  their  crops  after  the  preaent  tariff  went  into  efiect  and  prior  to  last 
Xovember,  They  really  desire  nothing  better  than  such  returns  as 
secured  in  tbat  period,  satisfied  fully  with  suchaprover  as  experience. 

Kvery  State  identified  with  the  tobacco-raising  industry  except  Penn- 
sylvania in  our  last  national  election  went  Democratic,  a  few  so  for  the 
first  time.  Is  thiswell,  I  aski  If  so,  let  theadage  be  followed;  leave 
nell  enough  alone. 

Amongst  all  I  have  stated  I  wish  to  emphasize  preeminently  the 
importance,  since  tariff  there  must  be,  to  afford  to  the  ambitious  farmer 
nnt  bom  with  a  golden  spoon  in  his  month  as  great  facilities  or  possi- 
bilities for  raising  himself  to  a  gratifying  (!!onditiou  in  life  as  reasonably 
compatible  with  circumatauces  prevailing  generally,  by  letting  him 
have  a  full  share  of  that  allowance  whereof  to  many  others  as  well  is 
inevitable — in  no  case  more  deserved,  in  many  not  as  much  so.  Carry- 
ing out  such  a  policy  with  the  few  commodities  in  connection  with 
wliich  thifl  is  possible  would  be  attended  without  hardship  to  anyone 
whose  interest  need  be  considered.  The  farmer  is  the  one  with  whom 
abuse  of  advantages,  as  iu  forming  trusts,  is  out  of  question.  Prosper- 
rity  with  him  teUs  directly  upon  thousands  of  homes,  each  a  bulwark 
against  anarchism  and  riot,  whose  indwellers,  ireer  and  freer  from  d^y 
care,  can  rise  the  readier  to  the  higher,  the  nonmaterial,  purposes  of  life. 
Chas.  Keynuebs, 
Skeshequin,  Bradford  County,  Pa, 

P.  8. — In  favor  of  retaining  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  tobacco  there 
is  fiirther  ground  upon  which  all  should  unite  for  this  proi>osition. : 
<  >]\ly  a  small  and  insignificant  part  of  those  opposed  to  the  protective  i 
tlicory  being  carried  out  up  to  the  greatest  possible  maximum,  a  migbty  j 
stride  towards  which  theyeeeintliepresenttariff,  mean  toallow  labor  in  i 
this  country  to  be  actually  brought  down  totlielevclprevailingover  the! 
Eastern  Ilcmisphere.   Ko  one  is  more  solicitous  than  these  that  protec-! 
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tion  exist  to  such  extent  which,  in  their  opiiiinn,  wonid  fully  compen- 
sate for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here  iniid  abroad,  the 
moreso  were  there  a  way  of  doing  this  so  that  to  labor  would,  beyomi 
peradventnre,  accrue  that  designed  for  it.  f^ow,  then,  as  betweeu  tlie 
farmer  and  special  crops,  such  us  tobaceo,  we  have  jwnt  such  a  case  iit 
band.  The  scarcity  of  fiinn  labor  is  well  understood  by  all  conversant 
with  the  subject.  The  more  then  the  farmer  can  p!vy,  the  more  he 
does  in  order  to  offer  as  strong  an  attraction  to  that  which,  at  all  times 
he  has  trouble  te  attract,  bis  help.  Farm  help  of  the  higher  grade 
receives  more  wages  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  outside  of  Ansj 
tralia.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  rare  that  the  farmer  is  not  a  labores 
himself,  one  whose  lot  all  those  comprehending  his  situation  wonId 
gladly  better  by  any  fair  means  promising  really  to  accomplish  this. 
Who  could  gainsay  so  as  to  carry  conviction  with  him  that  auytbinj: 
less  than  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  tobacco  will  reduce  our  farmer's 
returns  for  his  tobacco  crop,  which  maintained,  as  tbey  will  otherwise 
be,  affords  intrinsically  a  better  cigar,  and  detriment  to  Qoue  bat  the 
foreigner  and  an  obnoxious  system  of  hiborl 


IjIia.f  tobacco, 

(Psngnvk  >4S.) 

Oppice  op  Jacob  Lahgbdoef's  Sons, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  12, 1893. 

SiBS:  I  would  suggest  the  following  reasons  why  a  reduction  ou 
imported  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  should  Iw  made : 

First.  Tfae  duty  exceeds  the  original  cost,  for  which  no  adequate 
reason  can  be  given: 

Second.  In  consequence  of  this  a  great  deal  more  capital  is  needed 
than  under  the  former  tariff,  thus  prohibiting  manufacturers  of  small 
capital  to  go  forward  with  their  legitimate  business,  causing  embar- 
rassments sfQd  in  many  cases  total  failure. 

Third.  The  protection  intended  for  the  domestic  leaf  through  the 
existing  tariff  has  proven  a  failure,  from  the  fact  that  domestic  wrap- 
pers can  only  be  used  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  cigars,  as  they  are 
entirely  unfitted  for  the  higher  grades. 

Fourth.  It  has  caused  many  workmen  in  this  branch  to  be  idle,  and 
others,  for  the  sake  of  earning  bread  for  their  families,  to  turn  away 
from  their  legitimate  calling  to  more  menial  employment. 

Lastly.  I  regard  the  present  system  of  taxation  in  this  particular 
branch  nn-Americau  and  simply  class  legislation. 

Y0l(CB, 

MOKBIS  K.  LANGSDOBH'. 
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(Pusgnfh  »1.) 

EiCHEY  Company,  Cigar 

IfeiP  York,  September  14, 1893. 
Sirs:  The  DDderaigned,  a  broker  in  cigars  and  tobacco,  represents 
a  fraternity  whose  interests  are  eqoally  divided  in  all  grades,  from  tlio 
cheapest  domestic  to  the  finest  imported. 
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Representing  botli  buyer  and  seller,  and  his  compennation  being;  a 
<-<  I  in  mission  insteiid  of  profits,  makes  tbe  broker  peculiarly  interested 
tliat'  tbe  tax  on  tobacco  and  its  manutkctures  should  be  equitably  and 
fairly  distributed  on  the  various  branches  of  this  heavily  taxed  indus- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  free  from  any  personal  interest  toward  the 
advantage  of  any  particular  line. 

First.  I  desire  to  urge  the  abolishment  of  section  No.  242  of  sebedule 
F  of  the  present  tariff  law,  because  it  is  oppressive  and  absurd.  It  is 
oppressive  to  labor  in  that  the  increase  to  $2  per  pound  has  fallen  prin- 
cipally upon  Sumatra  tobacco  which  is  essential  as  wrapper  on  onr 
domestic  filler  for  our  medium  cigars,  commonly  called  nickel  medium 
grade,  and  as  this  class  of  goods  could  not  be  advanced  in  proportion 
to  tUe  increased  coat,  labor  has  been  forced  to  make  up  the  differeuce 
in  a  lower  scale  of  prices. 

It  is  absurd,  because  Havana  or  tobacco  grown  on  the  Island  of  Cuba 
is  necessaiy  as  fillers  in  our  domestic-made  cigars  of  medium  to  fine' 
;r|'a.iles,  and  under  a  literal  construction  no  unst«nimed  leaf  of  suitrable 
([uality  can  be  imported  without  being  subject  to  duty  as  wrapj>er,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  Une  of  demarcation  between  the  two.  Under 
a  lilwral  construction  this  section  would  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the- 
will  or  whim  of  a  custom-house  a])praiser,  &om  which  there  is  uo  ap- 
peal entered,  excepting  when  adversely  to  the  importer  or  owner's 
interest. 

To  safely  import  Havana  fillers  under  section  243,  with  section  No. 
i;i2  existing,  is  impossible  except  by  being  stemmed  in  Cuba,  and  that 
would  transfer  the  labor  of  15,000  to  20,000  strippers  to  that  country. 

Second.  I  urge  the  amendment  of  section  243  of  schednle  P  by 
striding  out  the  word  "other"after  "All,"  making  this  section  read, 

"All  tobacco  in  leaf,  unmanufactured  and  not  stemmed, cents  per 

jKiund.     If  stemmed, cents  per  pound." 

Third.  I  urge  the  amendment  of  section  No.  246  of  schedule  F  as 
follows,  viz: 

Strikeout  "$4.50  "and  substitute  "  $2,"  and  strike  out  the  words 
"and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  making  this  section  read  as  follows,  viz: 

"Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  of  all  kinds,  J2  per  pound,  and 
paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  including  wrappers,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties  as  are  herein  imposed  npon'cigars." 

Tbe  importation  of  cigars  into  the  United  States  in  1886  and  1887 
nveraged  about  1.30,000,000  per  annum.  Under  the  advanced  rate  of 
i^i!  per  pound  the  importation  of  cigars  into  the  United  States  in  1891 
iind  1892  averaged  about  65,(KH),(Kl(),  which  will  readily  show  that  the 
highest  rate  produced  the  lowest  revenue,  and  therefore  can  only  be 
retained  for  protective  purposes.  lu  1891  there  were  manufactared  in 
the  United  States  4,346,799,844  cigars,  showing  that  the  imi>ortafion 
of  65,000,000  during  the  same  year  is  equivalent  to  bat  1*  per  cent,  and 
under  the  previous  law  was  about  3  per  cent,  and  under  this  pi-oposed 
amendment  could  not  reach  over  5  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production, 
and  therefore  any  argument  against  this  liberal  rate  would  be  absurd. 

Tbe  internal-revenue  rules  admit  of  25  pounds  of  leaf  tobaceo  as  a 
maximum  for  1,000  cigars.  . 

Taking  this  as  a  criterion,  should  the  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  be  made, 
uniform,  at,  say,  50  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  on  material  used  in  ai 
domestic  cigar  ma<le  entirely  of  foreign  tobacco  would  be  $12.50  per! 
thonsand.  , 

The  average  imported  cigar  weighs  about  13  pounds,  which  at  $2  per 
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lM>iitid  woald  be  $24  per  tbousaud — about  double  tlie  duty  on  leaf 
tobacco. 

Under  this  rate  importation 8  miglit  reiicli  200,000,000  per  annum,  at 
least  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  dooiestiG  production  and  insigniflcaut 
as  a  competitor,  espetiially  when  it  is  a  well  settled  fact  that  over 
60,000,000  are  demanded  at  a  rate,  as  at  present,  almost  'to  exclude 
them. 

Couridering  this,  and  also  the  increased  revenue  that  would  be 
realized,  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  adopt  this  rate  as  suggested. 

I  am  op]iosed  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  cigars  or  tobacco  for  the 
reason  that  even  at  100  per  cent  it  would  admit  the  importation  of 
cheap  German  cigars  at  as  low  cost  laid  down  here,  duty  paid,  as  $10 
per  tiiousaud,  including  $3  internal-revenue  tax,  and  would  create  great 
distress  and  dissatisfaction  with  our  domestic  manufacturers  through 
this  strong  competition,  for  example: 

Owman  cigars  cost  per  thouBond.  lowest $3.00 

lOO  per  ccDt  ad  valorem 3.00 

Kxp«OBee  and  freight 1.00 

Interoal-tu venue  tax 3.00 

Total 10.00 

Under  specific  rate — 

GermaD  cigancost  per  tboainnd 3,00 

10  ponuds,  at  13  per  poiiud 20.00 

BxpeDsesand  freight 1.00 

laternal-revaune  tax 3.00 

27.00 

Under  a  s)iecific  dnty  only  cigars  from  Cuba  would  be  imported. 
Under  ad  valorem  duty  cigars  of  the  lowest  grades  would  be  imported. 
The  former  do  not  conflict  with  domestic  manufacture.  The  latter 
would  materially  injure,  especially  the  interior  factories.  A  combina- 
tion ot  specific  and  ad  valorem  is  simply  increasing  the  complications  of 
the  importer  and  adjusting  ofBcers  and  is  useless. 

In  fact  it  is  simply  a  compromise,  and  as  a  rule  compromises  are 
frauds  upon  both  parties  at  issue. 

In  comparing  statistics  of  the  operations  of  the  old  tariff  laws,  as 
compared  with  the  McKtnley  bill,  I  notice  the  high-tariff  exponents 
take  the  years  1890  and  1892  as  proofs  of  their  theories. 

October  C,  1890,  the  McKiiiley  bill  went  into  effect,  and,  owing  to  its 
heavy  increase  of  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  suitable  for  cigar  wrajiper  and 
also  on  cigars,  etc.,  importations  were  largely  increased  beyond  an 
ordinary  demand,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  large  supplies  under  the 
old  rate.    This  therefore  is  misleading. 

No  doubt  your  honorable  committee,  having  better  facilities  to  secure 
records  and  comparisons,  will  require  no  compilation  on  that  point,  and 
1  therefore  forbear  entering  upon  the  subject,  simply  calling  attention 
tt}  the  fact  that  during  years  of  business  depression  or  of  inferior 
crops  transactions  diminished,  and  such  years  should  not  be  compared 
with  other  years  of  reverse  conditions. 

Fourth.  I  most  urgently  oppose  any  advance  of  internal  revenue  tax 
on  cigars,  as  it  would  be  a  step  backward  in  the  line  of  utter  abolish- 
ment of  this  iuiqoitouB  burden  upon  an  industry  so  handicapped  in  the 
past  decade. 

It  is  true  the  larger  manufacturers  of  cigars  favor  the  highest  rates, 
because  it  in  easily  borne  upon  the  higher  grade  goods  and  tends  to 
drive  the  cheaper  classes  and  t^maller  mauufactnrers  out  of  existence. 
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Under  tbe  present  rate  there  is  no  iiioeutive  to  rfefraiul,  wliilst  with 
a  higher  rate  there  would  be. 

Under  the  present  rate  the  increase  of  production  annnally  isaniforni, 
whilst  with  a  higher  rate  the  cheap  classes  would  be  driven  out  of  the 
market  and  cause  a  loss  of  revenue  from  this  source. 

Fifth.  I  recommend  the  abolishment  of  the  present  internal  revenne 
law  requiring  the  factory  number,  district  and  State  printed  on  the 
rautioQ  notice  and  boxes. 

This  is  no  advantage  to  prevent  fi^ud.  The  stamp  alone  is  evidence 
of  the  tax  being  paid,  and  without  a  counterfeit  stamp  no  fraud  can  be 
committed. 

A  manufacturer  using  a  counterfeit  stamp  would  at  the  same  time 
use  a  factory  number  other  than  his  own,  for  it  would  be  as  absard  for 
him  to  do  otherwiBe  as  for  a  counterfeiter  of  bank  notes  to  write  his 
name  and  addreae  on  bis  spurious  bills. 

This  fact  being  self  evident,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  feature  is 
useless  and  is  only  favored  by  monopoly  manufacturers  who  thereby 
compel  dealers  to  purchase  goods  with  identifications  upon  them  that 
expose  the  source  of  manufacture  and  gives  said  factory  f^-ee  advertis- 
ing. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  these  factory  marks  are  simply  use- 
ful as  trade-marks  and  mislead  the  consumer  of  cigars  very  often  to 
accept  a  lower  grade  article  simply  because  he  sees  that  the  Govern* 
ment  indorsement  on  the  box  is  the  same  as  the  genuine  article. 

It  also  hinders  manufacturers  from  fairly  competing  for  business  in 
that  fact  that  the  identity  of  the  brand  which  designates  the  grade 
being  overreached  by  these  Government  marks  compels  the  dealer  to 
accept  anything  the  manufacturer  chooses  to  dictate,  or  change  his 
brand  entirely. 

Sixth.  1  most  earnestly  urge  the  earliest  possible  action  on  the  fore- 
going matters,  and  suggest  to  your  honorable  body  that  they  be  made 
a  separate  matter  from  a  general  tarid'  bill,  so  that  the  impending  <lis- 
treas  to  the  trade  may  be  relieved  before  the  end  of  this  year  1893. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  amount  of  revenue  required  from  this  source, 
I  can  see  no  bearing  that  tobacco  has  upon  other  industries,  and  by 
simple  amendments  to  the  present  law  the  desired  changes  could  be 
quickly  effected  and  impending  distress  to  many  thousands  of  operat- 
ors and  disaster  to  manufacturers  avoided  from  delays  in  the  passage 
of  an  entire  tariff  bill. 

Very  truly  yours,  etc, 

H.  A.  BicHBY. 


Z.EAF  TOBACCO. 

(Pinsnpfe  94S.J 

New  York,  September  19, 1893. 

SiBS:  We  are  engaged  in  the  boeiness  of  importing  Havana  and 
Sumatra  and  dealing  in  American  tobaccos,  such  as  are  adapted  tbr  tbe 
manufacturing  of  cigars. 

While  not  claiming  to  represent  any  conventional  body  of  the  trade, 
we  bebeve  that  with  a  long  and  extended  experience  in  this  partioulitr 
line  we  have  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  its  requirements  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  represent  the  views,  not  alone  of  all  those  engaged  in  this  bust- 
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«eS8,  bat  »Iso  of  tbc  niaimfacturcrR  of  cigars  w)io  form  a  component  part 
thereof. 

The  present  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  is  35  cents  per  pound  if  not  stemmed, 
if  stemmed  50  centa.  with  the  following  erroneons  and  positively  d,iiu- 
Aging  clause:  "That  all  such  tobaccos  as  may  be  suitable  for  wrappers 
42  per  pound  if  not  stemmed,  and  J2.75  for  such  as  are  stemmpd," 

How  injurious  this  latter  conditioB  is  to  our  business,  to  that  of  manu- 
fftctarers  of  cigars,  to  the  producers  of  American  tobacco*,  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  Government  itself,  we  will  attempt  concisely  to  explain. 

That  this  excessive  and  unreasonable  duty  inducesmore  or  less  smii  ? 
gling,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  although  we  are  not  prepared  to  fiiib 
stantiate  this  assertion  with  any  other  evidence  than  that  this  class  nt 
goods  is  very  frequently  ofl'ered  for  sale  in  this  market  at  less  than  tin' 
cost  of  the  duty. 

Large  quantities  of  such  tobaccos  are  brought  here  &om  adjoining 
foreign  ports  by  nnscrupulous  parties,  and  owing  to  inexperient^^e  {and 
often  through  a  more  serious  fault)  of  the  appraisers  at  dit!'erent  ports 
of  entry,  such  wrappers  have  been  and  are  being  passed  at  the  lowi^i' 
rate  of  duty  of  35  cent))  per  pound.  Of  this  fact  the  Government  i> 
cognizant,  having  discovered  several  such  undervaluations  and  beinf^ 
no'w  engaged  in  investigating  others. 

In  justice  to  the  appraisers,  however,  we  desire  to  state  that  the  dis 
crimination  which  the  objectionable  classification  imposes  makes  tlieir 
task  a  difficult  one,  there  being  no  decided  rale  to  guide  them  in  tbcii- 
decisions  and  judgments,  it  being  very  perplexing  as  to  where  the  line 
for  the  lower  rate  should  cease  and  the  higher  one  apply,  some  tobac- 
cos having  the  appearance  of  wrappers  not  being  suitable  for  tbat pur- 
pose, while  others  technically  known  as  fillers  can,  by  proficient  cigar- 
makers,  be  used  for  wrappers. 

Thesefactsand  the  consequent  annoyances,  delays,  and  complications 
in  the  customs  department  due  to  the  reasons  stated  above,  together 
iritfa  the  largely  increased  capital  necessary  to  meet  such  excessive 
daty,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  the  demand,  seriously  impair  our 
line  of  basinesB. 

That  you  may  fully  anderstand  the  position  of  the  cigar  manufact- 
nrers,  particularly  the  very  large  mtyority  of  them,  makes  the  follow- 
ing explanation  necessary: 

There  are  practically  only  two  kinds  of  foreign  wrappers  imported 
and  used  in  this  country — such  as  are  grown  in  Cuba  and  known  as 
Havana,  of  which  the  Imiited  supply  brought  here  is  used  exclusively 
by  the  large  manufacturers  making  the  higher  grades  of  cigars,  while 
the  other,  which  is  raised  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  owing  to  its  tine 
appearance  and  texture  has  come  iuto  such  general  nse  as  to  become 
almost  indispensable  to  the  largest  number  of  manufacturers,  while  the 
impression  exists  among  smokers  that  the  extreme  high  price  of  such 
'wrapi>er8  is  doe  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  tobacco,  and  are  conse- 
quently largely  pr^udiced  in  its  favor. 

At  the  time  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect  no  less  than  20,000 
cigar  factories  were  in  operation,  a  great  m^ority  of  them  being  eou- 
trolled  by  those  possessing  but  moderate  means,  and  consequently 
limited  credit. 

In  order  to  jlroduce  desirable  goods  they  are  obliged  to  use  Sumatia 
wrappers,  bat  are  confronted  witli  its  greatly  advanced  cost,  the  value 
of  a  single  bale  being  about  $7JiO.  To  be  enabled  to  cater  to  the  fas- 
tidionsneas  of  the  cigar  consumers — some  preferring  light  and  others 
dark  shades — at  least  two  bales  of  wrappers  are  required,  aggregating 
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an  ootlay  of  ftl)out  ♦1,500.  Being  unable  to  commnnd  tbe  capital 
required,  ftiid  itni>oitei'8  not  being  inclined  to  extend  linnucial  accnm- 
imxtationH  to  that  extent,  Urge  numbers  of  tliem  have  been  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  business,  while  many  others  are  rapidly  being  forced 
into  a  Hke  position,  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  obUge4l  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  several  large  manufactories  that  are  tbr  this  reason  gradu- 
ally absorbing  the  entire  trade,  throwing  thousands  of  workmen  out  of 
employment,  and  displacing  the  millions  of  jwundsof  domestic  tobacco 
which  they  otherwise  would  consume  in  the  making  of  cigars  if  the 
necessary  wrappers  conld  be  procured  at  a  moderat*  cost. 

That  this  advanced  duty  is  not  conducive  t^»  our  own  tobacco  grow- 
ers, for  whose  benefit  this  high  tariff  was  imimsed,  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  prior  thereto  tobacco  raised  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvituia  yielded  them  an  average  of  about  14  cents  per  pouud, 
and  notwithstanding  a  reduced  acreage  the  prices  have  declined  until 
now,  when  10  cents  a  pound  is  very  acceptable.  In  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
and  other  States,  the  depredation  is  still  more  marked,  the  prmlucers 
in  the  first-named  State  seeking  purchasers  for  their  crops  at  6  to  7 
cents,  whereas  a  few  years  previoua  double  that  price  was  more  easily 
obtainable. 

That  the  curtailment  in  the  use  of  Sumatra  wrappers,  for  reasoDS 
herein  explained,  materially  decreasetS  the  amount  of  revenue  coIlecte<I 
requires  no  comment;  while  the  reduced  rate  would  greatly  increase 
the  consumption  and  consequently  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; while  also  the  additional  quantities  of  cigars  which  would  be 
produced  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty  would  unquestionably  largely 
increase  the  receipts  through  the  internal  revenue- 
All  these  conditions  being  duly  considered,  we  assume  the  temerity 
of  claiming  that  with  a  uniform  tax  of  50  <'ents  per  pound  on  all  leaf 
tobacco  anstemmedj  and  60  cents  per  pound  for  such  as  is  stemmed, 
the  present  depression  in  this  line  of  business  will  disappear,  renewed 
employment  be  furnished  to  the  thousands  of  idle  cigar-makers,  will 
advance  the  prices  of  American-grown  tobaccos  to  their  former  stand- 
ard, and  relieve  the  Government  of  the  onerous  task  of  requiring  expert 
testimony  to  enable  it  to  decide  as  to  the  rates  of  duty  to  be  imposetl. 
We  therefore  pray  that  you  will,  in  the  exercise  of  your  superior 
judgment,  decide  to  substitute  the  specific  duty  hereiu  suggesled  for 
the  present  indefinite  and  unpopular  one. 
Truly  and  respectfully, 

Lewis  STLVEaxEE  &  Son. 
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TOBAOOO  AND  THE  TARIFF  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Penn.sylvania  has  devoted  to  the  production  of  leaf  tobacco,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  on  an  average  about  20,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
the  State.  The  product  has  averaged  in  those  years  at  least  30,000,000 
pounds  a  year.  In  Lancaster  County  alone  we  have  produced  in  thirty- 
two  years  about  400,000,000  pounds.  We  now  protluce  about  15,000,000 
pounds  a  year.  According  to  the  census  of  1S90,  this  is  the  greatest 
tobacco-producing  county  lu  the  ITuited  States. 
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For  many  years  the  price  all  louud  averaged  in  the  neiehborbood  of 
15  cents  per  pound,  but  vith  the  increase  of  Bumatran  importtttious 
the  price  declined,  until,  in  lS9U,jnBt  before  the  passage  of  the  present 
tariff  act,  it  reached  the  lowest  figure  known  in  the  history  of  tobacco 
culture  in  Pennsylvania,  as  low  as  5}  and  6  cents  per  poand.  After 
the  passage  of  the  present  act,  and,  indeed,  before  its  final  pasBage,  in 
anticipation  of  its  passage,  the  price  began  to  rise,  and  the  first  crop 
sold  after  the  present  duty  was  imposed  realized  from  25  to  40  per  cent 
more  per  pound  than  was  obtained  the  previous  year. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  increased  duty  netted  the  tobacco 
farmers  of  Lancaster  County  alone  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  a  half  mil- 
]oD  dollars  the  first  year.  But  this  was  not  the  only  benefit.  In  the 
nJQtb  interual-reyeiuie  district,  consisting  of  several  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania, there  are  2,453  cigar  factories,  whose  output  is  about 
«iJ7,321,550  cigars  a  year.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  law  as 
many  as  25  per  cent  of  these  factories  used  Sntnatran  wrappers.  They 
were  pat  on  cigars  sold  at  wholesale  as  low  as  tlS  and  tlC  per  thousand. 
The  increased  duty  of  $1.25  enhanced  the  price  of  the  Bumatran  goodH 
so  much  that  they  could  not  be  profitably  used  on  cigars  that  sold  for 
]e88  than  $28  or  |30.  Now,  of  the  627,321,550  cigars  manufactured  in 
the  ninth  internal-revenne  district,  three- fourths  aj%  the.  cheaper gradeM, 
Hiid  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  factories  use  imported  wrappers. 
So  that  the  domestic  wrapper  has  displaced  the  imported  article  on 
many  millions  of  cigars,  and  to  that  extent  increased  the  demand  for 
bome  product. 

In  still  another  way  domestic  growers  have  been  benetlted  by  the  io- 
creased  duty.  The  high  price  of  the  Sumatran  leaf  has  led  mauafac- 
tnrers  to  economize  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  cigars,  by  the  use 
of  a  combination  filler  of  domestic  and  Havana  goods,  thus  increasing 
tite  demand  for  the  inferior  grades  of  our  domestic  product. 

It  costs,  to  produce  a  pound  of  seed  leaf  tobacco,  about  8  or  9  ceutn ; 
Havana,  about  10  cents  per  pound.  In  bad  seasons  not  more  than  25 
I>er  cent  is  fit  for  wrappers.  If  the  product  is  of  superior  quality  it  may 
yield  60  or  60  per  cent  of  wrappers.  Oood  wrappers  will  at  this  time 
bring  from  25  to  35  cents  and  fillers  from  1  to  5  cents  per  pound,  lu 
Jjaucaater  County  we  are  now  producing  seed  leaf  and  Havana  in  the 
ratio  of  about  1  to  2. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  further  emphasizes  the  points 
made  in  the  foregoing  statement. 

Importt  of  Uaf  tobaooo  /or  Oa  jbool  ytart  oidlii;  Jam  SO,  1890,  1S91,  ISSt,  ani  1893. 
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Btlitiuittd  duty  paid  o*  Aniafra  tobacco  in  Iheyeari  namrd. 

1890' W,  062, 199. 48 

J891 9,817,090,00 

Jt&2 5,323,864.00 

IIJUS 10,749,630.00 
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These  flgurea  show  that  the  present  duty  on  Sumatraii  leaf  tobacco 
yields  aboudant  revenue  to  the  GovertimeDt  as  well  as  protection  to 
home  producers,  thus  carrying  on  its  wings  a  doable  blessing. 

St<atMemt  fkowin;  tie  total  imporlAUm  of  o^ort  <«to  the  UnUod  BiMim  for  the  jwon 

Tmt.  Pmuidi.     Value.      r  Tur.  Poniidi.      Vato*. 

imo 1.1M,217    U.OX.KX     IBftl ■58.1W    «3.S3S.1T1 

IWl «B5,13S      S,38a,gW  1  18H BM,DH       2,ni,M7 

This  sliows  that  importations  of  cigars  have  dimiiiislied  since  1S90 
almost  50  per  cent.  When  it  is  considered  that  Pennsylvania  makes 
about  one-fourth  of  all  the  cigars  mannfactnred  in  the  United  States  it 
will  easily  be  seen  how  a  Pennsylvania  industry  has  been  benefited 
by  the  present  duty  on  cigars. 

Number  of  eigan  taxed  ii*  ike  United  Statei. 

Tear  endiDs:  June  30 — 

1890 ♦,087,889,983 

1831 4,474,892,767 

1892 4,548,799,417 

1893 4,814,202,117 

This  statement  represents  also  approximately  the  number  of  cigars 
mannfWitared  in  the  United  States. 

Nuinier  of  eigan  manufadared  tn  PeMuylvania  i«  Iht  ^eart  namtd. 

1890 1,007,819,252 

1891 1,169,699,963 

1892 1,232,890,888 

Poundf  of  leaf  tobacoo  matiufaclured  inUt  cigar*  ut  Penntnlvania  in  tk«  yeari  named. 

1890 19,422,309 

1891 22,056,396 

1892 22,306,001 

BoDie  of  this  data  wiih  etipptJeil  b;  F.  R.  DiflendeTfer,  of  the  Lftacoeter  New  En, 
whose  knowledge  on  llic  Bubjoct  is  excelled  bj-  that  of  no  other  man  in  Peunsy Ivaoia. 

These  figures  show  a  progressively  increasing  business  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  manafactnre  of  cigars  since  the  present  tariff  act  went 
into  operation. 
Eespectfully  sabmitted. 

M.  Bkosius, 
Tenth  Dittrict,  Penntylvania. 


IjI^f  tobacco. 

(Puiffnpk  141.) 

Wednesday,  September  30, 1893. 

SUTEXEBT  or  HOV,  IXWIM  BFKSST. 

Mr.  Ohaibvan  and  Gbntu:hsn  op  the  Committee:  I  repre- 
sent a  district  which  is  a  manufacturing  district,  properly  speaking. 
It  not  only  manufactures  very  largely,  but  mannfactores  in  great 
variety.    1  wish  to  appear  to-day  in  the  interest  of  the  fimner,  uid 
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ask  joa  to  sustain,  if  possible,  tbe  present  tax  levied  npoii  Sumatra 
tobacco,  which  is  a  strapper  leaf,  as  is  all  the  tobacco  raised  in  Con- 
necticut. The  foreign  tobacco  comes  in  competition  with  the  Con- 
necticot  leaf.  Wrapper  leaf  is  also  raised  in  New  York.  Pennsylva- 
nia, Wisconsin,  and  Ohio,  and  of  late  it  is  coming  to  be  raised  consid- 
erably in  Georgia  and  Florida,  where  they  are  now  deriving  consider- 
able advantage  &om  the  present  tariff  on  Sumatra.  I  sh^  not  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  committee  as  a  protective  measure,  although  if 
anybody  could  be.benefited  by  a  tariff,  I  think  the  farmer  ought  to  be. 
That  is  impossible  for  the  most  part,  and  yet  in  this  particular  product 
there  is  some  benefit  accruing  to  the  farmer  from  tbe  tax  on  the  im- 
])orted  leaf.  While  not  wishing  to  put  it  on  that  ground,  I  would 
aiii>eal  to  the  good  Judgment  of  this  committee  to  leave  the  duty  on. 

1  have  procured  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  an 
accurate  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  imports  of  tobacco  from  the 
Netherlands,  which  means  Sumatra  tobacco^  and  I  hope  the  committee 
will  examine  the  figures.  I  trust  the  committee  will  bear  in  mind  that 
tbin  leaf  is  Sumatra  leaf  only.  The  statement  does  not  include  the 
C'liban  leaf,  which  is  a  filler  leaf,  although  wrappers  do  come  irom  Cuba. 

I  have  argned  this  as  good  Democratic  doctrine — that  the  tax  should 
be  levied  on  liquors,  tobacco,  and  the  ordinary  luxuries,  so  for  as  reve- 
nae  could  reasonably  be  derived  out  of  those  products,  putting  it  on  a 
revenue  basis  only.  This  present  tax,  although  high  ($2  per  pound),  is 
not  a  prohibitory  tax.  As  was  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Balti- 
more last  week,  it  is  not  a  tax  which  goes  to  the  extent  of  discouraging 
importations  of  leaf.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  tbe  committee  to 
the  fact  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  the  customs  on  importa 
amount  to  $10,749,530,  which  is  almost  double  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  was  received  in  any  previous  year,  with  tlie  exception  of  1891, 
when  the  receipts  were  considerablyiucreased  under  the  McKinleybill. 
Tbe  tax  of  13  a  pouud  now  brings  a  revenue  to  the  Treasury  about 
double  what  it  ever  was  before. 

As  to  tbe  nature  of  this  tax,  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  if  possible, 
what  was  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  that  it  is  not  a  tax  on 
a  necessity,  but  it  is  a  tax  on  a  luxury;  and  I  may  still  further  defend 
it  as  a  luxury  by  saying,  that  it  is  the  gloss  on  thye  Sumatra  leaf  which 
HO  largely  recommends  it  for  a  cigar  wrapper.  Another  advantage  is 
its  color.  In  Sumatra  it  is  graded  down  to  a  nicety  after  it  has  been 
through  the  sweat.  The  manufacturer  can, therefore,  buy  anything  be 
wants  in  the  way  of  a  shade  of  color  to  suit  his  trade.  So  that  the  tax, 
as  now  levied,  is  a  tax  apon  the  color  of  the  wrapper  of  the  cigar. 
That  is  just  about  all  it  is.  V  nder  the  present  tariff  it  can  not  be  used 
on  a  cigar  which  sells  for  less  than  $30  a  thousand.  So  that  tax  is  a 
tax  on  wrapper  leaf,  and  a  tax  on  the  cigar  which  sells  for  over  £>  centH 
at  retail,  1  think  this  wrapper  is  used  on  something  over  half  of  the 
cigars  which  retail  at  more  than  6  cents. 

Mr.  TiTBNEB.  It  seems  the  domestic  wrapper  is  used  on  the  cheaper 
cigarsi 

Mr.  Spebry.  Yes,  sir;  the  Somatra  leaf  is  not  used  on  any  cigar 
that  sells  for  less  tban  $30  a  thousand. 

Mr.  TuENEE.  You  are  afiraid  the  Sumatra  would  be  used  if  the  dutj- 
is  changed  f 

Mr,  Spebet.  Yes,  sir.  Oigar  rollers  like  to  use  it  It  would  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  domestic  leaf  on  the  cheaper  cigars. 

Mr.  Geab,  It  adds  uotliiug  to  the  smoking  value  of  a  cigarf 
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Mr.  Spbrry.  No;  it  deteriorates  the  value  of  a  cigar,  because  it  is 
bitter.  Nobody  would  smoke  a  cigar  made  wholly  of  Sumatra  leaf.  I 
wish  to  lay  betore  the  committee,  as  a  part  of  the  case,  au  article  from 
the  Xew  England  Homestead: 

[From  theXew  England  Homwtoad,  September  14, 1803.] 

The  proposition  to  double  the  intemal-revenne  tax  ou  beer  and  restore  the  former 
taxes  on  tobacco  will  meet  with  but  little  op])08it]on.  These  nre  luxuries  which  are 
proper  subjects  of  taxation.  But  to  couple  nigher  internal-revenue  taxes  on  toba<>oo 
with  a  rednotion  in  duty  on  imported  leaf,  as  David  A.  Wells  suggests,  would  be 
the  height  of  stupidity.  As  is  shown  by  The  Homestead's  exhaustive  inquiry  on 
on  ano&er  page,  the  average  receipts  from  the  duties  on  tobacco  leaf  under  tnetaFifi* 
of  1883  were  about  $6,000,000  per  year,  while  under  the  present  tariff  the  Government 
has  actuidly  received  nearly  ^,500,000  a  year  in  revenue,  and  but  for  the  holding  of 
an  extraordinary  {quantity  of  leaf  in  bond  in  anticipation  of  lower  duties,  the  reventie 
under  the  new  tariff  would  have  averaged  nearly  $15,000,000  a  year.  In  other  words, 
the  present  duty  produces  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  revenue  as  the  former 
rates  and  four  times  as  much  as  was  collected  under  the  uniform  rate  of  35  cents 
per  pound  prior  to  18^.  Now,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  leaf  would  not  only 
reduce  the  revenue,  but  it  would  be  michty  rough  on  the  domestio  industry  to  thus 
foster  imports  of  foreign  leaf  while  at  iSie  same  time  doubling  internal  taxes  on  the 
domestio  product. 

TUB  TOBACCO  CROP— THS  WHOLB  INDUSTRY  THREATENED. 

What  it  will  mean  to  have  the  wrapper  duty  redttced  from  ft  to  S6  oenti  per  pound — The 
truth  about  the  tobacco  tariff—Just  how  it  has  reeulted — Present  rates  are  productive  of 
the  greatest  revenue  ever  received  from  imported  l^af— Facts  that  should  be  instantly  laid 
before  the  tariff  revision  committee  at  Washington. 

The  raising  of  fine  wrapper  tobacco  was  a  fairly  remunerative  business  in  Kew 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  fk-om  1860  to  1880.  From  the  latter  date  until 
1890  the  domestic  industry  lan^ished,  owing  to  enormous  imports  of  leaf  from  new 
plantations  in  Sumatra.  During  this  period  the  Connecticut  Valley  area  shrank 
one-half,  the  crop  was  sold  at  an  average  of  from  10  to  12  cents  per  pound,  its  total 
value  being  only  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  annually.  But  in  1890  the  industry 
revived,  in  anticipation  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wrappers  being  increased  from  75 
cents  to  $2  per  pound,  with  an  iron-clad  phraseology,  so  that  the  higher  rate  could 
not  be  evaded. 

The  New  England  crop  that  year  advanced  in  value  50  per  cent,  commanding  an 
average  of  19  cents  per  pound,  against  only  12  cents  the  year  before,  while  the  market 
for  the  1892  crop  opened  at  an  average  of  24  cents,  or  double  the  price  of  the  1889 
crop. 

The  New  England  acreage  increased  ftom  7,803  in  1889  to  13,800  acres  last  season. 

The  total  value  of  the  crop  Jumped  from  $1,481,000  in  1889  to  $3,421,000  in  1891  and 
over  $6,000,000  in  1892.  But  values  were  at  once  unsettled  when  the  election  showed 
that  the  tobacco  tariff  was  to  be  attacked,  prices  of  the  1892  crop  thereafter  declined, 
and  there  is  no  market  for  the  1893  crop. 

The  crops  of  1890  and  1891,  sold  at  old-time  prices,  brought  prosperity.  Mortgages 
were  paid,  improvements  made,  and  thrift  and  cheer  succeeded  the  discouragement 
of  the  previous  ten  years. 

Meanwhile,  cigar  manufacturers  prospered  as  never  before,  and  retail  prices  of 
manufactured  goods  did  not  advance.  Our  Government  got  a  larger  revenue  from 
tobacco  than  ever.  The  burden  of  the  higher  duty  fell  on  the  few  importers  and  the 
Dutch  syndicates  that  controlled  the  Sumatra  plantations  and  slave  labor.  Their 
shares  depreciated  and  some  of  their  plantations  relapsed  into  Jungle. 

Now,  it  is  proposed  to  change  all  this,  to  boom  these  Dutch  syndicates,  ruin  Amer- 
ican growers,  upset  our  domestic  manufacturing  industry  and  deplete  our  already 
insufllicient  revenues  by  wiping  out  the  $2  rate,' and  admitting  wrappers  like  other 
leaf  at  35  cents  per  pound  auty. 
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THB  FACTS  ABOCT  WRAmWS. 

It  appeals  trnm  this  table  that  in  the  ei^bt  flscal  yeare  from  ISSR-tB,  ioclnBiTe, 
the  totnl  qoantitv  of  wrapper  leaf  on  wbich  tbe  wrapper  daty  wu  paid  amounted 
to  13,285,753  ponada. 

Bot  it  ie  Dototioua  tbat  imnienBe  quantitiea  of  wrapperavrereftaudnlently  imported 
Bt  the  lower  rate  from  1883  to  1869.  It  was  only  in  that  latter  yeai  that  the  Treas- 
nry  Department  nilinKH  obtained  by  tbe  New  England  Tobacco  Growers' AMoeiatioii 
pnt  a  partial  atop  to  this  practice.  Some  of  this  WTapper  leaf  was  Cuban,  though 
moet  Cuban  leaf  ia  used  for  fillem,  with  a  few  bindeiB.  But  alt  Sumatra  leaf  ia 
wrappon — nothing  but  wrappers. 

The  quantity  ofSiiniatm  leaf  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  eijcbt  jearx 
1885-'93  woe  38,623,213  ponnds,  according  to  an  official  statement  to  tbe  Homestead 
dated  October  8, 1892,  from  Chief  Brock  of  the  TreasnryBnreaa  of  Statistics.  AUoiv- 
ing  that  the  2,529,377  ponnds  of  wrappers  in  bond  on  .luneSO,  1892,  n'nsnll  Snmntran 
leaf,  deducting  it  from  the  imports  just  named,  and  we  find  that  tbe  United  Statcn 
eonanmed  dnnng  the  eight  years  under  review  36,093,386  ponnds  of  Sumatrao  wrap- 
But  the  quantity  of  wrappers  that  paid  duty  as  sncb  dnring  this  period  was  only 
13,285,753  poll nds.  The  diflerence  between  this  qnantity  and  tbe  amount  actually 
consumed  in  the  United  States  Is  22,807,583  pounds.  This  vast  qnantity  of  wrapper 
leaf  got  in  as  "  other  leaf  "  upon  payment  of  only  35  cents  per  ponnd  duty,  wherean 
it  sboulil  have  paid  75  cents.  Tbe  Government  wns  thus  defrauded  out  of  a  totnl  it' 
17,623,]^,  according  to  the  summary  below.  Taking  no  account  of  wrappera  froni 
Cuba  that  have  come  in  as  "  other  leaf,"  tbe  true  case  stands  thus,  in  tbe  eight  years 
1885-%f: 
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Qaantitg  ofwrapptri  trnptritd. 

Sumatra  wisppera  Imported  18ffi-'92 38,fi33,-213 

Total  wrappers  in  boudjune  30,  18fRJ 2,  G2S,  877 

Coasnmed  iu  Unitvd  States 36.093,338 

Paid  duty  a«  wrappers 13,285,753 

Wrappers  kdmitted  as  "other  leaf" 22,807,583 

Total  "other  leaf"  imported,  1885-'92 120,99-J,224 

Deduct  wrappers  admitted  as  "other  leaf"  aod  the  "other  leaf"  really 
was 98,884,  «1 

DuHm  on  itrappen  and  other  leaf. 

Duties  paid  on  wrappers  1885-'92 $10,403,386 

Dalies  at  75  ceiit«  per  pound  on  22,807,583  pounds  wrappeia,  franda- 
iBDtly  admitted  as  "other  leaf" 17,105,787 

Total  duties  due  on  wrappen 37,509,173 

Duty  on  98, 884, 641  pounda  at  35  cents 34.609,624 

Total  duties  due  1886-'62 62. 118,  TOT 

Duties  collected  (940,403,386 on  wrappera  and  «41,093,22S  on  other  leaf).    54, 495, 60S 

Qoverunent  was  demanded  ant  of 7,623,189 

THB  qUKBTION  OF  KEVE.fCB. 

But  let  UK  take  the  revenue  that  was  actually  collected. 

I'he  tariff  on  leaf  tobacco  prior  to  1883  was  a  uniform  rate  of  35  cents  per  ponnd. 
Tliat  was  before  the  advent  of  Sumatra,  and  imports  were  practically  all  Havana 
lillurs  with  a  few  Cuban  wrappers.  The  duties  collected  on  tobacco  under  the  old 
taritr  were  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,500,000,  being  in  1882  just  48,170,545. 

For  the  eight  years,  tiierefore,  the  average  revenue  on  wrappers  would  have  beeu 
$::i,l38,646  aimually  but  for  the  colossal  frauds  noted.  Under  the  same  circumstances, 
Ihu  average  reveiiueon  other  leaf  would  have  been  $4,327,453  per  year.  There  should 
)iare  beeu  a  total  net  revenne  from  these  two  grades  of  leaf  of  ^766,099  per  year— 
:ibnut  equally  divided  between  the  two. 

Ilcgiuiiing  witbitlie  fiacal  year  1884  and  including  1890  (but  exclusive  of  the  Qsoal 
veiir  ended  Juue  30,  1891,  when  the  imports  of  wrappers  were  piacticuHy  all  made 
iirior  to  October  6,  1890,  in  auticipation  of  tbe  $2  rate  which  then  went  into  effect), 
.iiid  we  find  that  tbe  total  duties  uctnally  collected  varied  f^oui  $4,9(6,000  to  $8,l>42,- 
|X)0,  und  for  the  seven  years  averaged  $(;,123,0OO.  The  duties  paid  on  wrappers  during 
tills  period  ranged  from  $22,000  to  $2,817,000,  averaging  £616,000.  The  duties  paid 
on  "other  leaf  ^wete  from  $4,882,000  to  $5,825,000,  averaging  $5,700,000.  Aa  exposed 
above,  there  were  great  frauds  in  the  revenue  during  theae  years. 

During  the  twi>  tiHcal  ycara  1892-'93,  after  busineaa  under  the  new  tariff  was  well 
i^stabliahed,  the  total  revenue  on  both  wrappers  and  other  leaf  averaged  $8,331,525. 
Adding  duties  on  the  excesa  in  bond  over  the  usual  quantity,  which  would  have 
beoli  puid  but  for  the  expectiitlou  of  a  lower  duty,  and  the  revenue  fur  these  two 
vcurs  would  have  averaged  $14,871,701. 

This  ia  $3,435,457  more  revenue  than  was  paid  during  1891,  when  such  enormous 
iliiautitiea  of  leaf  were  rushed  in  before  October  6,  '90,  to  get  wrappers  in  at  T5 
cents  instead  of  $2  duty. 

The  iuipurta  of  "91  represent  the  maximum.  Now  if  the  wrapper  imports  that 
ydHl  had  paid  only  35  cents,  the  total  revenue  would  have  been  only  $^|534,S99. 

Thus  at  the  maximum  the  nniform  35-cent  rate  now  demanded  by  importers  wua 
unly  about  as  much  aa  tbe  average  duties  actually  paid  during  tbe  two  post  years 
wlieu  duties  were  paid  on  the  minimum  quantity. 

Kut  for  speculators  holding  hack  excessive  stock  in  bond  iu  anticipation  of  lower 
duties,  we  have  just  shown  that  the  revenue  for  the  past  two  yuHrs  should  have 
averaged  nearly  15  million  dollars  annually,  or  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  maxi- 
mum revenue  possible  under  the  35-cent  rate. 

TKX  RATK  OF  DUTY. 

Instead  of  lieing  prohibitive,  $2  per  pound  proves  not  to  be  the  liaiit  of  a  revenue 
duty.  Probably  $3  per  ponnd  on  wrappers  would  pi'odnce  still  mure  revenue. 
Tobacco  is  a  fit  subject  for  tarilf  taxatiou.    Xt  pays  a  K'hs  duty  here  than  in  i^uglaud. 
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of  69  per  cent.  Id  1890  the  wrapper  leaf  wnn  valued  at  juat  about  CI  per  ponnd,  e 
thftt  the  apeoifio  duty  of  T5  centa  waa  equal  to  75  per  cent  ad  Talorem. 

Ifoir,  under  the  $3  rate,  the  avera^  invoice  vatne  of  imported  wrappers  is  rettiraed 
At  86  oeata  per  pound,  probably  a  gross  undervaluation.  But  accepting  this,  the  $2 
specific  duty  is  equal  to  233  per  rent  ad  valorem.  But  1  ponnd  of  Lheae  Snnintni 
irruppera  will  average  to  uorer  certainly  oe  many  cigars  aa  4  pounds  of  linu  domtatic 
wrapprra.  Hence,  b»  flir  ae  the  Ami'tican  grower's  crop  ia  ooncemed,  hia  protectiou 
in  wrappora  isMi  nd  valorem  duty  of  one-fourth  this,  or  only  57  per  cent. 

In  ouier  words,  binders  and  fiUers  pay  69  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  white  the  taritf 
on  wrappers  U  equal  to  only  67  per  cent. 

The  existing  tariff  im  cigars  is  eqmTalent  to  nearly  300  per  cent  ad  valorem.  To 
eqnal  this  protection  to  the  prodncer  of  wnppere  Uie  dnty  on  wrappers  would  have 
to  be  at  least  $8  per  ponnd. 

[Fnm  th«  S«w  EDglaad  HomMtead  of  Aagoit  tl,  un.] 

IT  IS  A  KEVKKUB  DUTY  ON  CIGABS. 


TBE  PRESENT  TASIXF  WORKS   C 


The  duty  of  $2  per  ponnd  oi 
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enue  to  the  QoTemment  of  $8,500, 000  annually  for  the  three  yearn  it  has  been  in  oper- 
ation, against  only  (6,000,000  under  the  75  oent  and  35  cent  duties  of  the  former 
tariff.  Bnt  for  the  holding  of  an  extraordinary  qnantity  of  leaf  in  boud  in  anticipa- 
tion of  lower  datiea,  the  revenue  on  leaf  under  the  new  tariff  would  have  averaged 
nearly  (15,000,000  a  year.  Thus  the  present  duty  on  leaf  produoea  two  or  three  times 
aa  much  revenue  aa  the  former  rates,  and  four  tiinea  as  much  aa  waa  collected  un<Ier 
the  nniform  rate  35  ceo^  per  poand  prior  to  1S83.  Meanwhile  domestic  tobacco  cul- 
ture thrived.  The  facts  noted  were  all  taken  direct  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  except  that  for  1S93  was  estimated,  but  a  letter 
ft/im  W.  Q.  Ford,  es<|.,  chief  bureau  of  etatiatics,  shows  that  thiaeatimateof  the  past 
year'a  importa  and  withdrawals  forcousumptiou  were  too  much  by  only  19,033pounda 
of  wrappera  and  40,910  pounds  of  other  leaf,  or  ouly  $52,384  in  revenue. 

Now  we  propose  to  show  irom  the  same  official  records  that  a  simUar  effect  bos  fol- 
lowed the  lncrea«e  of  the  duties  on  manufactured  cigars  from  32.50  per  pound  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem — the  rat«  in  force  for  twenty  years  or  w — to  94.50  per  ilonnd 
and  26  per  centod  valorem  by  the  tariff  which  went  into  effect  October  6, 1^0.  Here 
ia  a  table  that  shows  the  quantity  of  cigars  imported  or  withdrawn  for  consumption 
on  which  duties  were  actually  paid,  their  total  value  and  value  per  pound,  the  amount 
of  duties  paid,  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  dnty. 

Tkeimportt  of  eigari  and  diitietpaid. 
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WHAT  THB  TABLE  BHOWS. 

fint.  Note  tbAt  the  average  Teveniie  for  the  three  ^ean  of  the  HcKinley  tariff 
hn.a  been  nearly  (200,000  a  year  more  than  the  averaKe  tor  the  previous  seven  yoatn. 

Second.  ExcluMve  of  the  tiHcal  year  endine  June  30, 1R90,  wlien  imports  of  cigftTa 
vren  abnoniially  larKS  in  anticipation  of  higher  duties,  the  average  rovenuu  under 
Ihe  UcKinley  tariff  baa  been  nearly  •SOO.OOO  a  year  greater  than  tne  average  ander 
rhe  former  tariff. 

'rhiid.  The  quantity  of  cigara  imported  has  been  matenally  reduced,  bat  they 
Imve  been  of  much  better  quality  and  higher  valae,  the  higher  duty  upon  which  has 
liciin  no  harden. 

Fourth.  Theee  fancy  imported  cigars  are  consumed  by  the  wealthy,  whooan  afford 
lo  tiay  Daaoy  prices. 

Fifth.  The  total  dntiea  paid  on  imported  cigars  under  the  UcKinley  tariff  have 
lipcn  equal  to  133  per  cent  ad  yalorem,  or  an  increase  of  only  about  one-quarter  ovar 
I  hn  rate  under  the  preTians  tariff. 

The  data  In  the  above  table  for  the  flwial  year  ending  June  30, 1891,  include 
imports  for  tlie  three  months  and  six  days  ended  October  6, 1890,  of  the  obi  tariff. ,' 
During  that  first  quarter  the  imports  were  461,490  pounda  of  cigars  and  cheroots, 
valued  at  $3.53  per  pound,  ou  which  the  duty  of  32.50  per  pound  and  26  per  cent  a<l 
valorem  was  equal  to  an  ad  yalorem  rate  of  duty  of  W  per  cent.  In  the  enitning 
nine  months  ended  June  30, 1891,  imports  were  w6,3T4  pounds  valued  at  (4.38  per 
liuiind,  and  the  hi|{her  duties  of  M.50  per  pound  aud  25  per  cent  equal  an  ad  valorem 
rnte  of  128  |>er  cent.  The  dotie*  collected  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  under  tho 
tovr  tariff  were  (1,526,696,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  under  the  high  t»riff 
;.nionnted  to  ^,268,030.  That  the  higher  tariff  even  in  the  very  first  year  did  not  - 
restrict  importa  and  materially  increaaed  the  revenue. 

SFPBCT  OM  DOMKBTIC  INDUBTBT. 

During  this  period  our  domestic  cigar-mannfacturing  bosineM  was  never  more 
prnaperons,  thongh,  like  all  indastry,  it  hns  been  dull  since  l^t  June.  While  nianu- 
fkcturers  and  ciear-mslien  have  prospered,  prices  to  consumers  have  not  increased. 
To  show  how  the  manufacture  of  domestic  cigars  has  developed  we  add  a  few 
(igares  compiled  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Itevoiiiie, 
Hhrwing  the  production  and  Internal  revenue  thereon  in  the  United  States  for  tho 
past  three  years  compared  vrith  previous  perioda: 
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The  ♦10,740,630  revenue  received  last  year  is  explained  in  a  letter 
i'rom  the  Bureau  of  StatUtics.  It  is  estimated  on  the  full  amouut  of 
importe. 

Trbasubv  Dkparthknt, 

BUKEAU   OF   STATIBTICS, 

Wathittglon,  D.  C,  S^tember  14,  1893. 

Drar  Sir:  I  return  herewith  a  table  of  imports  of  Netherlands  tobacco  with  the 
estimated  amount  of  duties  paid  and  the  corresponding  ad  valorem  rate  for  each 
year  since  1881.  I  have  retained  all  the  previous  figures  given  that  the  table  may 
teltlhe  story. 

The  two  columns  of  average  rate  nf  iluty  are  taken  from  the  books  of  two  of  the , 
liirge  importing  firms  of  Netherlands  tobacco  in  New  York.  They  are  thureforei 
tianed  upon  actual  transactions,  and  I  think  it  nill  be  safe  to  assume  that  they  are 
veprMcntativc  figures.  I  have  taken  the  flgiires  in  the  second  column  for  multiplt- 1 
ration,  but  the  average*  in  the  tret  column  Team  1883  t«  1690  will  be  a  fraction  fesa  | 
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thaD  52  c«nt«  a  pound.     The  calumn  litiftded  ''  Duty  "  ii 
tbat  all  tlie  tobacco  rspteeented  id  the  first  cohinin 
year  of  iuiportatiuu.    Tnis  supposition   it,   of   course, 
tobacco  imported  in  one  year  may  remain  for  a  Iode  tirne 
ing  into  consumption.     With  this  explanation,  I  uiink 
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aTATBHIRT  OP  CIOAB  KAHUTACTUBEBS  AISOCIATIOR  OF  IMItlAHA. 

We,  the  onderBigiied,  coDBtitutiug  the  executive  board  of  the  Cigur 
Mauufactarera' Assoc  ill  tiou  of  Indiana,  and  representing  583  maiiiil'iu- 
turera,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  to  amend  Schedule  J' 
of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  so  as  to  make  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  not 
exceeding  35  cents  per  pound  on  all  uustemmed  leaf  tobacco,  and  So 
cents  on  all  stemmed  leaf  tobacco,  ns  a  continuation  of  the  present 
exorbitant  and  unjust  rate  will  speedily  drive  all  employers  of  skillci  I 
cigar-makers  out  of  business,  for  we  have  learned  to  our  sorrow  that 
we  could  not  raise  tiie  price  of  our  product  to  conform  to  the  high  rati' 
of  duty,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  many  employers  of  uoderpaiil 
and  unskilled  labor  who  stood  ready  to  sell  our  customers  at  old  p^ic<'^. 
Consequently,  relying  on  the  hope  that  Congress  would  remedy  the 
imposition  we  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  sellng  our  product  :i[ 
a  loss  in  order  to  hold  our  trade,  which  some  of  uh  have  been  years  in 
establishing.  Should  the  present  rate  continue  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
close  our  factories  or  reduce  the  present  scale  of  wages  by  one-hall. 
However,  we  confidently  hope  that  the  result  of  your  deliberations  v  ill 
not  compel  us  to  resort  to  either  extremity.  Were  it  notfor  the  nece;-- 
sities  of  the  Government  we  would  petition  your  honorable  body  for 
&ee  raw  material  as  promised  by  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Chi' 
cago  coDventioQ  uid  ratilied  by  the  people  last  November. 
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We  observe  with  deep  concern  that  you  are  entertaininff  a  proposi- 
tion to  increase  the  internal-revenne  tax  oit  cigars  from  $3  per  1,000, 
tlie  present  rate,  to  $G  per  1,000.  This  increase,  with  even  a  tarifif  of 
unly  35  centa  per  poaud  on  iinx>orted  leaf,  would  not  better  our  condi- 
tion in  the  least.  We  therefore  suggest  that  if  tohacco  is  to  raise  ft 
certain  proportion  of  our  revenue,  that  you  increase  tlie  internal  tax 
nil  manutiK'tuTed  tobacco  to  the  amount  now  paid  by  cigars,  which  are 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  about  20  cents  per  pound,  while  manufactured 
tobacco  pays  but  6  cents  per  pound;  the  increased  revenue  derived 
trotn  this  equalization  of  tobacco  taxes  would  most  probably  meet  the 
proportion  to  be  raised  from  this  product.  We  therefore  hope  that 
alter  due  deliberation  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  do  ua  justice  by 
I'cmoving  the  burden  placed  on  oai  industry  by  that  monstrosity  *'  the 
McKinley  bill." 

£dwakd  Ansghuetz. 

Simon  Sohhalholz. 

John  Rauch. 

Thos.  J.  Hauilton. 

Fbeu.  Riebel. 

A.  Steffis,  Seoretarp. 


New  Tobk,  S^temher  23, 1893. 

Sir:  The  nndersigned,  imi>orters  of  cigars,  respectfully  suggest  that 
ill  revising  the  tariff  on  cigars  the  duty  should  be  fixed  at  not  more 
ihau  92  ])er  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  believing  that  this 
rate  will  produce  a  larger  revenue  than  that  received  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff,  or  under  the  former  one  of  $2.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent, 
;ind  at  the  same  time  amply  protect  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

The  average  dutiable  value  of  imported  cigars  is  about  $52  per  thou- 
sand, and  average  weight  lOj  pounds  per  thousand. 

Oq  this  basis  the  proposed  duty  would  be  $31.90  per  thousand  equal 
to  61.3  per  cent  of  dutiable  value. 

Taking  as  types  " low-priced,"  "medium,"  and  "fine"  cigars,  the 
<luty  proposed  would  be,  low-priced,  value  $24,  weight  10  pounds, 
$2i.80  per  thousand,  or  lOSi^  per  cent;  medium,value  $50,  weight  12 
pounds,  $34  per  thonsaud,  or  68  per  cent;  fine,  value  $100,  weight  15 
pounds,  $50  per  thousand,  or  60  per  cent. 

Slioold  the  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  remain  as  at  present,  $3  per  pound 
nil  wrappers  and  35  cents  per  pound  on  fillers,  the  specific  duty  sug- 
gested for  cigars,  $2  per  x>ound,  would  be  the  same  as  to  the  wrapper 
(a  small  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  finished  cigar),  and  would  afford 
■A  protection  as  to  the  tiller. of  $1.65  per  pound,  in  addition  to  20  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  <;igar. 

Assuming  that  it  requires  as  much  as  20  pounds  of  filler  to  manufac- 
ture cigars  weighing  10  jKiands,  the  duty  on  the  unmannfoctored  filler 
_  would  be:  20  pounds,  at35cents,  $7;  duty  on  same  filler  mannfaotnred 
'  into  cigars  in  a  foreign  country,  10  pounds,  at  $2,  $20;  thus  making  the 
duty  ou  the  manufactured  product  nearly  three  times  that  on  the  raw 
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msterifd  for  the  same,  in  addition  to  'M  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the 
flnished  article. 

Under  the  previone  taiifi'  of  $2.50  per  poand  and  25  per  cent  the 
imports  of  cigarH  amoantfid  to  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  quantity  niaii- 
ufactnred  in  tlie  United  States.  Under  the  present  thrift'  it  ia  lesstlKni 
2  per  cent.  This  would  indicate  that  the  manafacturing  indutitif  h;in 
for  BORie  time  been  established  here  on  a  secure  basis. 
Xoors,  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Thomas  &  Bbo. 

PABK  TbEFOBD. 

G.  W.  Fabsr. 

AOK£B,  MBKBA.LL  &  CONDIT, 
G.   3.  NiOHOLAB. 


SOHEPXJLE   G. 
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FARM  PRODUCTS. 


mrxMMKT  ta  kb.  ioseph  nimo,  o?  EunmreTOK,  LOiro  vsLunt.  hsw  tobk. 

Hoin>AT,  SepUmber  IS,  189S. 

Mr,  Ohatrhan.  I  appear  here  as  representing  the  agricaltnral 
intereBtfiof  Long  Tsland,  especially  of  Suffolk  County,  and  I  have  just 
handed  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  petition  which  is  iawX 
numerously  signed;  bnt  other  petitions  will  follow  both  from  SuS'olk 
and  I  understand  also  l^ora  Queens  County.  I  will  consume  a  ))art 
of  the  time  allotted  to  us  and  the  rest  will  be  consumed  by  Mr. 
Eugene  Parker,  of  Shelter  Island.  •  •  •  But  as  tie  conditions, 
with  respect  to  protection  under  onr  tariff  laws,  which  apply  to  Long 
Iflland  agriculture  are  common  to  the  entire  State,  I  can  not  do  otber^ 
wise  thau  treat  the  subject  in  its  entirety.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  attempt  to  prove  to  yon  that  there  is  no  other  State 
in  the  Union  whose  agricnltnre  is  so  much  in  need  of  protection  as  is 
that  of  yew  York;  no  other  State  more  deserving  of  protection,  or 
which  has  In  its  fanning  interest*  derived  greater  bt'nefits  from  pro- 
tection. All  this  becomes  clearly  apparent  upon  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
main  &cts  in  the  agricultural  history  of  our  State. 

The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  tbe  year  1826,  with  its  snbsequ^it 
enlargemetits — a  New  York  State  public  work — made  New  York  City 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Western  world ;  but  in  the  course  of  ;i 
few  years  it  became  an  instrument  whereby  the  agricultural  interests . 
of  oar  State  were  greatly  depressed  and  ultimat«ly  revolntiouized.  Not 
even  in  the  fruitful  O^nesee  Valley  were  our  farmers  able  to  compete 
with  Western  farmers  in  the  productiou  of  the  cereals  or  in  raising 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  The  great  West  became  the  sonrce  of 
mpply  for  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  not  only  in  our  own  markets  but 
for  export  to  foreign  countries.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  for  many 
years  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  State  of  New  York  w«re  greatly 
d^reciated  in  value.  Many  of  oar  brawniest  and  most  euterprisiog 
young  men  went  Weot.  In  many  instances  briars  and  underbrush 
covered  farms  which  before  had  maintained  thrifty  homes.  Bat  the 
stordiest  of  our  fanners  clung  tenaciously  to  the  sod  of  their  native 
State.  Never  despairing,  they  set  about  the  task  of  discovering  some 
means  of  deliverance  from  an  environment  which  seemed  to  be  barring 
them  out  of  their  own  market.  They  investigated  and  experimented. 
The  aids  of  science  and  art  were  called  into  requisition.  The  farmers' 
institute  and  agricultural .joumalixni  also  accomplished  mach.  At  last 
the  whole  character  of  our  agriculture  was  revolutionized.  New  modes 
of  tillage  were  inaugurated,  and  a  uew  line  of  staple  agricultural  prod- 
ucts was  adopted.  But  ns  prosperity  was  once  more  dawning  upon  our 
fanners  a  nearer  and  a  sharper  competition  appeared.  It  was  like  the 
irony  of  fate.  I  refer  to  the  fertile  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Qaehec, 
which  join  New  York  on  the  north  and  west,  anAwhich  have  a  soil 
'    "    :  to  that  of  northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  IlUnois,  eastern  Wis- 
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corein,  and  the  whole  of  Michigan,  all  being  situated  in  the  St.  I^aw- 
reuee  Basin.  The  Caoadian  farmera  began  sharply  to  compete  "witli 
0111'  !N'ew  York  farmers  in  the  whole  line  of  tlieir  new  specialties  and 
with  the  advantages  of  cheaper  labor. 

This  latter  t'tu-t  is  unquestionable  for  the  reason  thattbonsands — yes, 
hundreds  of  thousands — of  Canadian  laborers  have  daring  the  last 
twenty -live  years  been  drawn  to  the  United  States  by  the  attraction  of 
liigher  wages.  Canadian  competition  is  easy  by  the  Champlain  Canal 
ii^ut«  and  over  the  various  railroads  which  extend  from  New  York  to  the 
Canadian  &ontier.  In  important  instances  the  rates  for  transportation 
are  actually  less  from  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  Canada  than  from 
j>()ints  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Besides,  three- fourths  of  the  imports 
of  agricultural  products  from  conntries  beyond  the  sea  are  brought  to 
Sew  York  city  at  the  very  lowest  return  cargo  rates.  But  relief  civme 
from  an  unexpected  source.  Out  war  tariff,  which  was,  as  we  all  know, 
devised  with  the  single  object  in  view  of  saving  the  life  of  this  nation, 
was  fairly  protective,  and  the  beneficent  provisions  of  that  policy  have 
liccn  enjoyed  by  New  York  farmers  for  thirty-two  years.  Under  this 
I'avorable  condition  a  new  generation  of  farmers  has  appeared.  Finally 
wlion  that  last  and  most  important  of  all  the  reductions  in  our  customs 
revenues  was  made  in  the  McKinley  bill — Republican  tarifi'  reform — 
our  New  York  farmers  came  on  here  fit)m  Dunkirk  at  the  west,  and 
Jiouse  Point  at  the  north,  almost  to  Montauk  Point,  at  the  east  end 
i)f  Long  Island,  and  proved  to  the  then  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
tlmt  they  needed  and  had  good  reason  for  asking  additional  protection 
oil  their  staple  prodncte,  and  they  got  about  what  they  asked  for.  All 
thiij  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  printed  testimony  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  that  time,  and  I  need  not  go  over  the  gronud. 
And  DOW,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  will,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  ask  yonr  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  the  grand  results  achieved  by  tbe 
indomitable  perseverance  and  intelligent  enterprise  of  New  York  farm- 
ers, aided  by  a  beneficent  tariff  policy.  New  York  is  to-day  the  first 
State  of  the  Union,  as  to  the  value  of  its  hay  crop,  which,  for  the  last 
five  years,  averaged  m  value  about  46fl,000,(KK) ;  the  nest  State  in  the 
order  of  value  being  Pennsylvania,  whose  hay  crop  was  valued  at  abont 
$311,000,000.  You  are  undoubtedly  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  farm 
value  of  the  hay  crop  of  this  country  greatly  exceeds  the  farm  valae  of 
ourcottoii  crop.  They  stand  thus :  Hay,  t400, 000,000 ;  cotton,  $305,000,000. 
In  the  production  of  potatoes.  New  York  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
the  average  home  value  of  our  potato  crop  for  the  last  five  years 
reported  having  been  very  nearly  112,000,000;  the  next  State  in  the 
order  of  valae  being  Pennsylvania,  whose  potato  crop  was  valued  at 
only  $6,700,000.  Then  Sew  York  has  become  the  largest  producer  of 
beans.  The  annjial  value  of  our  bean  crop  is  abont  $4,000j000.  The 
beans  of  Boston  are  chiefiy  raised  in  New  York.  Then  certain  conntiea 
have  made  hops  their  specialty,  the  average  value  of  this  crop  for  the 
State  being  over  $6,000,000.  Other  counties  have  found  their  soil  and 
climate  suitable  to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  chiefiy  for  wrappers.  Wayne 
County  produces  peppcnuint  and  converts  it  into  the  pepitermint  oil 
of  commerce.  The  raising  of  poultry  is  also  a  large  industry  through- 
out the  State,  the  value  of  our  poultry  and  egg  product  being  about 
$7,300,000  annually. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  also  domestic  animals— horses,  cattle,  Kheep,  and 
hogs — are  alternative  products  and  chiefly  for  local  consumption.  Long 
Isliind  is  the  gsirdea  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Our  vegetables  com- 
maud  the  highest  [trices  in  these  markets.     We  can  raise  cabbages 
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CDoaKb  tomeettbe  saaerkTstitdem&nd  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  said  tbat 
at  the  east  eod  of  Suffolk  County  we  raise  half  the  caulifiover  raised  in 
the  United  States.  Then  our  pickle  factories  have  become  importaiat 
industries,  and  great  helps  to  the  farmer.  Bach  one  of  these  farm  prod- 
nets  is  fairly  protected. 

Fruit  raising  is  becomiog  a  very  important  industry  tbroagboat  the 
8tat«  of  NeiT  York,  and  to  it  is  allied  hundreds  ot'iDdustries,  great  and 
small,  devoted  to  the  preserving  of  fruits,  which  are  sold  in  the  princ  i- 
pal  markets  of  the  country.  These  industries  and  fruit  raising  were 
greatly  stimulated  by  putting  sugar  on  the  free  list — one  of  the  moHt 
Important  features  of  the  KcKinley  act.  The  year  after  that  act  was 
parsed  more  fruit  and  sugar  came  together  in  the  State  of  New  York 
tlian  in  any  previous  year  of  its  history.  Yes,  airi  among  the  felicitie-s 
of  our  present  tariff  policy,  the  New  York  farmer  has  free  fertilizers  for 
theenrichment  of  his  soil,  and  free  sugar  for  preserving  the  firaits  of  hjK 
8oil.  He  also  has  a  free  breakfast  table — ^free  tea,  free  coffee,  and  free 
Bugar.  Yes,  sir;  the  tariff  now  in  force  protects  the  laboring  man  both 
on  its  dutiable  side  and  on  its  &ee  side. 

I  can  not,  however,  take  your  time  to  state  in  detail  what  the  present 
protective- tariff  policy  has  done  directly  for  New  York  agriculture. 
The  tariff  indicates  that  upon  its  face. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
benefits  afforded  to  New  York  farmers  in  the  McKiuley  act  which  I 
can  notomit.  I  refer  to  the  hundreds — yea.  thousands — of  local  markets 
created  for  agricultiiral  products  by  protected  manufactures  of  our  State 
ftom  Buffalo  at  the  west,  and  Plattsburg  at  the  north,  away  down  to 
Bag  Harbor,  on  Long  Island.  There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
manufactures  have  been  so  happily  correlated  with  agriculture.  There 
is  to-day  hardly  one  of  the  sixty  connttes  of  onr  State  which  has  not 
some  tariff-protected  industry,  and  the  result  is  that  New  York  State  is 
by  many  millions  the  first  manufacturing  State  in  the  Union.  Yes, 
sir;  it  is  our  local  markets,  created  by  protected  maiinfactures,  which 
to-day  constitute  the  most  beneficent  feature  of  the  entire  protective 
policy  in  its  application  to  agricoltare.  From  one  end  of  our  great 
State  to  another  you  can  find  abundant  verification  of  the  important 
economic  &ct  that  wherever  maDufaoturea  are  located,  there  the  farmer 
prospers  and  the  value  of  bis  lands  appreciates.  At  the  same  time  the 
people  employed  in  manufactures  are  benefited  by  their  proximity  to 
agricnltoral  prodnction. 

This  happy  association  of  manufactures  with  agricniture  has  been 
rapidly  developing  on  Long  Island  during  the  last  ten  years.  We  have 
a  mbber  goods  factory  employing  500  persons,  an  agate-ware  factory 
employing  over  1,200  persons,  a  watch-case  factory,  lace-curtain  foctor- 
ies,  quite  a  variety  of  toy  factories  carried  on  by  Germans  who  hare 
come  among  us  during  the  last  twenty  years,  besides  gold  beaters, 
ainminium-beaters,  platinum-beaters,  and  silver-beaters,  and  other 
small  industries.  But  time  forbids  that  I  should  go  into  the  detail  of 
this  wonderful  story,  full  of  hope  and  joy  and  prosperity  to  the  thou- 
sands of  homes  in  the  great  State  of  New  York.  I  will  just  give  you  one 
illustration  of  what  manufactures  do  for  the  general  interests  of  onr 
State.  The  amount  paid  for  wages  of  labor  in  the  manufactures  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  during  the  census  year  1890  amounted 
to  $290,512,907,  whereas  the  total  amount  paid  on  account  of  labor  in 
the  importing  business  of  New  York  amounted  to  only  $2,700,000. 
That  illustrates  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  market  for  agricultural 
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prodncts  created  by  manufactures  and  by  foreign  commerce  in  the  chief 
t-ominercial  city  of  America. 

Tlie  value  of  the  products  of  mannbcture  in  the  United  States  in 
18(10  amounted  to  $1,886,861,676,  and  the  indications  from  worked-ap 
data  are  that  the  total  for  1890  will  be  over  *9,000,000,000.  It  also 
appears  probnble  that  the  increased  production  was  greater  in  New 
Yiiik  than  iu  auy  other  State.  Our  agriculture  has  correspondingly 
iiKiiraned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  to  our  protective  tariff  mainly  that  we  owe  this 
enormous  development,  and  the  fact  that  onr  interual  commerce  is  now 
fully  thirty  times  as  large  as  our  loreign  commerce,  and  larger  than  the 
intcmatiouftl  commerce  of  the  globe.  Will  you  reverse  the  conditions 
under  which  this  wonderful  development  has  been  realizedl 

That  the  prosperity  of  onr  vast  industrial  system  was  promoted  by 
the  McKinley  act,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  great  State 
ol"  New  York  was  advanced  by  the  provisions  of  that  act.  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  first  two  years  after  its  passage  the  value  of 
till!  increased  production  of  manufactures  in  onr  State  amounted  to 
^:;i,315,130,  while  the  increase  in  wages  paid  to  labor  amounted  to 
$(;,;iT7,925.  Besides,  during  these  two  years,  there  wns  an  increase  of 
js  j.000,000  in  the  deposits  of  the  savings  banks  of  the  State  of  New 
Yoi'k. 

Yes,  sir;  after  thirty-two  years  of  protection  we  see  the  commercial, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  Empire  State  full  high 
advanced.  She  still  maintains  her  proud  position -as  the  flrstStateof 
tlie  tTnion  in  population,  first  in  wealth,  first  in  commerce,  first  iu  man 
nthctures,  and  among  the  very  foremost  in  the  value  of  her  produi'ts 
fil'  jigricnlture,  and  in  the  value  of  her  farming  lands  at  the  very  front. 
And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  state  to  you  the  precise  limitation 
(if  the  protection  which  New  York  farmers  seek,  and  which,  by  the 
tirace  of  laws  now  in  force,  we  enjoy  under  tariff  protection.  Itispor- 
t'ei^tly  expressed  in  the  following  language  of  that  resolution  reported 
til  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1892 — "that  when  custom- 
house taxation  is  levied  upon  articles  of  any  kind  produced  in  this 
country  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad, 
when  such  a  difference  exists,  fully  measures  any  ]>os3ible  benrtHt  to 
labor."  Tea,  sir;  that  is  the  sound  American  doctrine — American 
intes  of  wages  to  American  laborers  iu  every  branch  of  American 
i^iilt^rprise.  And,  sir,  it  remains  a  pleasant  memory  and  an  inspiration 
of  hope  that  when  this  Democratic  utterance  in  favor  of  adequate  pro- 
ttt'tion  was  trampled  in  the  dust  by  a  majority  which  repudiated  pro- 
tfrtiou  in  every  form  there  were  342  delegates,  or  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
till"  entire  convention,  who  voted  no  to  the  policy  of  demolition  which 
prti  vailed. 

Ill  the  year  1840  a  free-trade  movement  sprung  op  iu  France.  It  went 
so  far  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  bect-sngar  industry  which 
hail  been  inaugurated  by  the  great  Napoleon  as  a  means  of  securing 
iiHumercial  independent*  of  Enfjland,  since  which  time  it  had  been 
fii^tored  by  protection.  The  brilliant  and  patriotic  statesman,  Thiers, 
all ei  wards  president  of  the  French  Kepublic,  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  powers.  In  a  wonderfiilly  eloquent  speech  iu  the  French  Assembly 
Ik;  pointed  to  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  French  peoi)le 
were  earning  their  daily  bread  in  the  intimately  related  agricultural 
and  manufactiiriu^  processes  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  he 
declared  that  the  Astruction  ofthat  industry  would  l>e  a  gigantic  polit- 
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ical  crime.  This  impoitant  iudastry  was  tkns  sareo,  and  it  has 
become  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  industrieB  of  France. 

Sir,  we  lived  in  an  age  in  vhich  hot  competition  and  narrow  margins 
condition  all  commercial  efiort.  When  yoa  strike  a  ))]ow  at  the  care 
fnlly  nnrtnred  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  grear 
State  of  New  York,  or  enter  upon  any  line  of  policy  which  shall  disturl) 
those  relationshipH  which  have  been  developed  by  thirty-two  yeare  of  fair 
and  beneficent  protection,  you  will  perpetrate  a  wrong  far  transcending 
in  magnitude  that  political  crime  against  wliich  the  patriot  Thiers 
Teamed  his  countrymen  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  ToitnEB.  Yousaythelimitof  protection  is  the  disparity  of  wage» 
between  the  two  countries  T 

Mr.  NncMo.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  TUBNBB.  Take  the  question  of  hops,  do  yon  think  the  present 
duty  oo  hops  is  meaanred  by  the  statement  yon  have  just  given  t 

Mr.  NiHMO.  I  think  so,  as  a  general  rule.  I  propose  to  submit  a  state 
ment  showing  the  cost  and  prices  of  this  country  and  amount  of  duty, 
and  then  a  statement  showing  the  average  rate  of  wages,  which  I  shall 
be  able  to  get  fi'om  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  these  statistics  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  work  them  out:  bat  I 
will  snbmit  a  statement  in  regard  to  potatoes  and  onions  and  all  those 
staples  which  we  have  on  Long  Island. 

Mr.  TusNEB,  Perhaps  that  statement  will  give  us  the  information. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  interest  here  and  in 
the  old  country,  is  there  nott 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Ought  not  the  capital  used  in  producing  these  crops 
also  be  taken  into  conaiderationi 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Yes,  air;  that  is  a  view  I  have  not  taken,  but  it  certainly 
ahould;  that  is  to  say  if  men  propose  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which 
protectionists  maintain,  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  and 
the  difference  ia  the  permanent  body  of  capital  should  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Paybe.  You  can  not  nmke  ui»  the  difference  in  wages  unless 
you  make  op  at  the  same  time  the  difference  in  interest  and  other  causes 
which  enter  into  it,  cost  of  machinery,  etc.,  taxes,  land,  and  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Paybe.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  aak. 

Mr.  Taesnbt.  And  notwithstanding  the  want  of  competition  with 
Long  Island  bean-raisers,  they  have  been  able  to  destroy  that  in- 
dustry T 

Mr.  NiMKO.  Well,  we  sue  to  Massachusetts.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention,  gentlemen,  to  this  fact;  that  by  consequence  of  this  Ganadiau 
and  foreign  competition,  and  equally  the  Western  competition,  we  were 
driven  &om  these  great  staples,  and  we  have  to  put  the  dift'eient  soils 
of  onr  State  into  just  such  products  aa  we  find  suits  them.  Our  Long 
Island  soil  is  not  suitable  for  beans,  bat  there  are  certain  parts  of  tln' 
State  of  New  York  suited  to  beans  where  they  can  be  raise<l,  and  in 
other  parts  tobacco,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  TuBNBR.  Is  there  any  sale  for  agricultural  lands  in  New  York 
now,  or  during  the  past  two  yearsi 

Mr.  NiMMO.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  appreciation  of  value. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Bat  I  am  talking  about  the  course  of  the  market  value 
for  lafids.  Are  not  the  Hudson  fiiver  lands  a  great  deal  cheaper  than 
they  used  to  bel 
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Mr.  NiMMO,  Tliey  vary  very  niiicli.  Some  have  appreciated  very 
much,  ami  otliflrs,  wliicli  were  lauds  suited  for  wheat  or  raising  stock 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  not  the  fannB  of  ^ew  England  much  clieaper 
than  they  used  to  bet 

Mr.  SiHHO.  On  the  average  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Perhaps  you  will  also  include  that  in  your  table  T 

Mr.  NiHHO.  Well,  I  will  remember  that,  sir,  and  try  to  get  that.  1 
think  you  will  find  it  is  a  variable  thing.  Some  of  the  bottom  lands 
have  appreciated,  and  the  upper  lands,  where  they  raise  cattle,  bave 
not;  but  just  as  they  have  discovered  the  specialty  adapted  to  the  laud 
that  land  has  appreciated.  The  same,  gentlemen,  as  in  North  Carolina, 
where  lies  this  bright-tobacco  region.  At  one  time  it  may  have  been 
bought  for  $2  or  $3  an  acre,  and  when  it  was  discovered  that  this 
tobacco  was  a  Bpectnlty  it  went  up  to  $100  an  acre. 

Mr.  TuitNEB.  I  think  you  must  be  a  little  mistaken  about  itt 

Mr.'NiMMO.  It  went  up  immensely. 

Mr.  TvBKEB,  Lands  are  pretty  cheap  there  now.  I  was  raised  on 
tboae  poor  acres  myself. 

Mr.  Si^sno.  They  appreciated  very  much,  but  it  has  been  eight  or 
ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  They  did  at  one  time  rise  in  value,  but  they  have  not 
gone  up  very  much. 

Mt.  Nihho.  I  guess  you  are  running  them  out;  I  guess  you  run  the 
aoil  out.    Tobacco  is  a  very  exhausting  crop. 

Mr.  Turner.  Those  gentlemen  who  make  fertilizers  have  devised  a 
way  to  make  those  lauds  produce  rather  too  freely  and  the  supply  is 
too  lar^cct 

Mr.  NiUHO.  We  discover  that  a  certain  crop  is  suited  to  the  soil,  bnt 
we  have  got  to  alternate.  For  instance,  there  is  Mr.  Parker,  who  will 
tell  you  on  Long  Island  we  put  out  a  field  of  cabbages.  The  ilrst  year 
there  is  a  caterpillar  who  goes  to  work  and  eatn  off  the  outside  leaves, 
and  he  goes  in  the  ground  prepared  to  get  np  the  next  year  and  finish 
the  job, hut  we  do  not  put  in  cabbages  the  next  year  and  he  dies.  We 
tool  him. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Irish  potato  in  New  York? 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Well,  sir,  I  have  collected  statistics  at  various  times, 
but  I  am  not  in  the  trade  at  all. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  want  to  know  when  the  Bermuda  potatoes  arrive  at 
KewTork! 

Mr.  NiMMO.  I  think  early  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Can  not  yon  fix  the  date! 

Mr.  NiUMO.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  market,  bat  I  think  it  ts 
along  in  the  spring.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  will  do  sometimes.  Although 
Bermuda  is  a  small  place,  once  in  a  while  there  comes  along  one  or  two 
shiploads  and  that  knocks  the  mnrket  for  our  potatoes.  This  protec- 
tion simply  protects  Long  Island  farmers  when  potatoes  are  cheap. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  Florida  potato  gets  there  a  good  deal  before  your 
potatoea.    Do  you  want  any  protection  against  the  Florida  niaut 

Mr.  NcMMO.  No,  sir;  we  live  in  a  country  in  which  we  are  as  imich 
free  traders  between  each  other  as  you  are.  1  believe  Mr.  Beed 
expressed  that  opinion  when  he  said,  some  years  ago  (I  remember  I 
took  it  down),  that  this  country  was  formed  by  a  union  of  States  and 
presented  to  the  foreign  nations  an  unbroken  front. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  not  land  cheaper  in  Canada  than  on  Long  Island,  New 
Yorkt 

Mr.  NiHHo.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gear.  And  labor,  alsoT 

Mr.  tlmaio.  Yes,  sir;  very  mnch. 

Mr.  Geab.  It  does  not  cost  mncb  more  t^i  send  Canadian  products 
to  the  New  York  markets  than  from  Long  IslaudT 

Mr.  NiMMO.  No,  air;  they  have  very  cheap  rates  for  carrying,  and 
they  defy  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  regard  to  the  long  and  short 
baal.  They  are  getting  cheaper  rates  in  many  points  in  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  and  I  was  told  not  long  ago  by  a  Vermont  man  that 
bay  over  the  line  in  Canada  is  delivered  in  New  York  and  overcame 
the  tariff  of  $4  a  ton  by  violating  the  interstate-commerce  act  in 
respect  to  the  long  and  short  haal. 

Mr.  Tabskbt.  a  citizen  in  Buffalo  and  other  places  along  the  line 
who  has  to  bny  some  hay  gets  some  benefltl 

Mr.  NiMMO.  A  citizen  who  buys 

Mr.  Tabsnbt.  a  man  who  does  notraiseit,bat  bnysitjgetssomeof 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  pricet 

Mr.  Payne,  Does  he  or  the  Canadian  farmerf 

Mr.  K^iHUO,  He  does  not  suffer  to  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  He  gets 
his  hay  always  at  a  fair  rate,  at  which  the  American  citizen  engaged 
in  making  hay  in'the  first  place  will  produce. 

Mr.  Tabbnby.  The  product  from  Canada  comes  mnch  ebeaperf 

Mr.  NiHUO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabubey.  Yoo  think  the  higher  the  tariff  the  consumer  gets  more 
benefit? 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Yes,  sin 

Mr.  Taesmey.  Yon  think  the  more  consumers  there  are  than  pro- 
ducers  

Mr.  Nmuo.  There  you  strike  the  root  of  tariffs  which  do  not  coalesce. 

Mr.  Beed.  Are  there  any  more  constuners  than  producers  in  New 
Yorkt 

Mr.  Tabsney.  In  agricultural  products 

Mr.  Beed.  We  can  not  have  all  coiisomers  on  one  side  and  separate 
those  on  the  other  side.  That  would  be  too  large  a  ratio.  We  want 
all  consumers  tiud  producers  tested  together.  That  seems  to  be  a  fal- 
lacious idea  addressed  to  65,000,000  consumers. 

Mr.  NruMo.  I  think  the  proper  way  to  quote  that  is  not  to  count 
heads,  but  to  see  the  amount  of  money  which  goes  into  the  producers' 
hands,  how  it  affects  the  producers  as  a  whole,  and  how  it  affects  the 
consumers  as  a  whole.  Not  the  number  of  people,  because  one  farmer 
raises  hay  enough  to  supply  40  or  50  different  men.  We  can  not  do  it 
on  tliat  equation. 

Mr.  Bbeckinridoe.  Yon  spoke  of  furnishing  some  figures  in  regard 
to  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  and  also  spoke  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  difference  iit  cost  of  capital.  I  presume  that  these  fig- 
ures that  yon  wiH  furnish  us  will  be  directed  to  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production,  from  whatever  cause  that  difference  arises,  in  for- 
eign countries  and  in  this  country! 

Mr.  KiMMO.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbbokinbidoe.  Will  yon  make  them  bear  upon  that  pointT 

Mr.  NiMHO.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  remember  that.  The  statistics  do  not 
cover  everything.    They  do  not  develop  everything  yet. 

Mr.  BBECKiNBmoE.  I  understand  yon  are  addressing  yourself  to 
demonstrate  as  far  as  yon  can  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  products  in 
this  country  and  in  competing  countries? 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Yes,  sir;  I  wiU  prepare  a  table  showing  tbat^'Ulustrat- 
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intr  the  fnct  that  the  tariff  on  agricaltnral  products  does  not  exceed  tbe 
diflerence  in  the  cost  of  prodacin^  in  foreign  coantrieB  and  here. 

Mr.  Breokinridgk.  Yoa  will  famish  atatisticB  bearing  upon  tbatT 

Mr.  NiMMO.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think,  from  what  I  know — the  Labor 
Bureau,  though,  would  give  as  clear  information  as  we  would  want. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  had  any  interconrse  with  the  Canadian  fanner 
personally  T 

Mr.  NofHO.  I  have  been  through  Canada. 

Mr.  Patnb.  They  have  got  the  idea  generally  np  there  that  they 
pay  this  custom-house  duty  themselves! 

Mr.  NiMMO.  T  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Paynb.  It  is  a  pretty  general,  well-fixed  idea  there  with  tho 
farmers  that  they  have  to  pay  it! 

Mr.  yiuHO.  I  think  if  the  daty  was  taken  all  off  their  j^mers  and 
put  on  the  American  ibrmers  there  would  be  a  pretty  deeided  idea  as  to 
who  pays  the  duty. 

Mr,  PAYME,  I  agree  with  you.    I  think  th^  woold. 

Mr.  Nnmo.  I  think  it  would  be  a  practical  answer  to  that  theoret- 
ical question  as  to  who  pays  the  duty. 
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mrXMSST  OF  XR.  J.  EUOERS  PAAXKB. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Qentlemen  of  the  Coiouttbe  :  Please  allow 
me,  iis  representing  the  farmers  of  Suffolk  County,  y.  Y.,  to  petition 
you  not  to  change  tLe  existing  duty  on  agricultural  prodii(^. 

Potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions,  poultry,  eggs,  hay, 
and  garden  seeds  are  our  principal  crops  and  New  York  City  our  princi- 
pal market. 

Potatoes,  I  may  say,  is  our  chief  money  crop.  On  account  of  the 
dry  weather  this  year  we  have  only  half  a  crop  and  have  sold  so  far  at 
an  average  of  about  70  cents  per  bushel.  Last  year  our  average  price 
was  about  CO  cents  per  bushel. 

There  were  imported  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1S93,  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  2,550,092  bushels,  that  sold  at  an  average  of  91.65 
per  barrel,  as  estimated  by  the  dealers  and  commission  men.  The 
importation  extended  iiom  December  until  June  and  if  not  profitable 
It  would  have  stopped.  Deducting  the  duty,  about  68  cents  per  barrel 
sack,  the  potatoes  sold  at  33  cents  per  bushel.  If  you  deduct  8  cents 
ocean  freight,  sack  2  cents,  freight  and  handling  to  port  of  shipment  3 
cents,  you  have  20  cents  for  the  English,  Scotch,  or  German  farmer. 

These  importations  occurred  during  the  wint^  and  spring  montfas 
and  come  in  direct  competition  with  our  potatoes,  that  have  been  kept 
over  in  cellars  at  considerable  expense,  waste,  eto. 

TIte  acreage  in  potatoes  on  Long  Island  has  increased  fully  10  per 
cent  in  the  past  two  years. 

We  cannot  raise  potatoes  in  Suffolk  County  for  less  than  50  cents 
per  bushel.  W«  beg  your  honorable  committee  not  to  reduce  duty  on 
potatoes. 

The  acreage  planted  to  rutabaga  turnips  is  not  one  quarter  it  vu; 
twenty  years  ago,  and  we  are  being  driven  oat  of  our  own  market,  New 
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York  City,  by  the  foreign  prodncts.  Thirty-six  thooHand  barrels  of 
(Danadian  turnips  were  aold  in  iSew  York  City  daring  the  winter  asil 
spring  of  I892-'93  at  an  average  of  65  cents  per  barrel.  Three-quarters 
of  the  Long  Island  crop  was  allowed  to  rot  in  the  fields,  as  it  would 
ooat  uB  20  cents  per  barrel  freight,  7  cents  cartage,  6  cents  for  sack,  and 
10  per  cent  commission — about  40  cents'  expense,  besides  labor. 

The  freight  firom  Gait,  Hamilton,  and  other  inland  points  in  Canad;! 
is  7  cents  per  bushel  to  !New  York  City. 

A  change  of  doty  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  of 
15  cents  per  bushel  might  keep  this  industry  from  being  crushed  out 
of  existence. 

Brussels  spronts,  from  France  and  Spain,  about  supply  our  market. 
The  crop  requires  a  large  amount  of  labor.  That  is  cheap  in  France 
and  Spain.  From  several  hundred  acres  planted  In  the  two  eastern 
towns  of  Suffolk  Gonnty,  eight  years  ago,  less  than  40  acres  are  planted 
this  year. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  of  26  per  cent  is  not  protective.  A  specific 
duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  might  enable  ns  to  compete. 

Cabbage  is  one  of  Long  Island's  main  crops.  The  acreage  was  in- 
creased 30  per  cent  the  past  year  In  Suffolk  County  alone.  The  duty 
of  3  cents  per  head  is  not  prohibitory.  Only  the  larger  heads  of  cab- 
bage are  sent  over,  weighing  12  to  18  pounds  each,  an  average  barrel 
of  such  cabbage  paying  a  dnty  of  33  cents. 

We  pray  yon  not  to  reduce  the  duty  on  cabbages. 

Sanerkrant,  a  product  of  cabbage,  is  imported  daty  f^ree.    A  duty    . 
of  1  cent  per  pound  would  enable  it  to  be  made  in  this  country. 

Caulifloteer, — Prijr  to  1885  three-quarters  of  the  entire  product  of 
the  United  States  was  grown  in  the  two  eastern  towns  of  Suffolk 
Coonty.  The  importation  of  cauliflower  in  salt  or  brine  from  Germany 
caused  a  reduction  in  acreage,  until,  in  1888,  only  160,000  barrels  of 
the  fresh  article  was  sent  to  the  New  York  market,  with  no  demand  at 
the  pickle  houses  for  it  to  8<ilt,  except  at  1  cent  per  pound,  a  price 
impossible  to  raise  it  for.  The  acreage  has  decreased  until,  in  1892,  less 
than  92,000  barrels  were  sent  to  market.  This  year  the  acreage  has 
increased  10  per  cent,  but  the  dry  weather  has  out  the  crops  off  oue- 
bidf.    To  sapply  this  deficiency  it  is  to  be  imported  from  England. 

(Vnai  Fruit  Trade  Jonrnsl,  Seplanba  >,  IMS,] 

There  is  •  moTemenl  on  foot  to  ship 
where  it  is  abuDdjuitly  raised ;  ths  onllo 
crop.    Long  Island  reporti  a  short  ;ield,  owing  to  severe  drouftht. 

The  duty  on  this  product  is  not  enough  to  protect  it  and  is  far  from 
being  prohibitory. 

Onions  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  Tbe  average  price  for 
two  years  past  about  $2  per  barrel.  The  duty  of  40  cents  per  bushel 
does  not  shut  out  the  foreigner  and  is  no  more  protection  than  the  crop 
needs,  if  to  be  grown  at  all  in  this  country.  The  importation  of  onions  , 
from  Spanish  and  other  Mediterranean  ports,  especially  Egypt,  Is  as- 
Roming  vast  proportions. 

Egga. — The  increase  of  price  to  the  Long  Island  farmer  the  past  two 
years  has  been  from  2  to  3  cents  per  dozen  on  eggs,  a  fbct  noticed  by 
them  and  fully  appreciated. 

Chickens  (spring)  have  also  increased  3  to  4  cents  per  pound,  and 
farmers  are  increasing  the  number  of  fowls  kept. 

The  duty  should  not  be  reduced  on  these  articles. 

Garden-seed  growing  is  an  important  industry  in  Soffblk  County. 
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Bat  the  raising  of  seeds  by  the  fanners  is  confined,  at  the  present  time, 
almost  entirely  to  cabbage  seed,  for  which  we  have  a  noted  reputation 
as  '^  Long  Island  grown  seed."    The  acreage  is  incresusing  yearly. 

For  the  growing  of  beet,  carrot,  onion,  and  other  seeds  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  contract  with  the  agents  of  the  seed  houses  at  prices  that  would 
be  profitable  to  the  grower. 

They  say  they  can  imx>ort  at  prices  offered. 

The  farmers  of  Suffolk  County,  through  their  humble  representatiye, 
earnestly  request  that  no  reduction  be  made  in  the  agricultural  sched- 
ule, and  that  the  duty  on  Brussels  sprouts  and  turnips  be  increased, 
and  that  a  specific  duty  be  put  on  sauerkraut,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  Eugene  Parker. 

Shelter  Islaio),  Suppolk  County,  K  !• 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  your  business  t 

Mr.  Parker.  A  farmer. 

Mr.  Bryan.  On  Long  Island  t 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  land  do  you  farmf 

Mr.  Parker.  400  acres. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  your  association  is  that  of  the  county) 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir. 


IV 
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(8elit4Mle  G.) 

Tuesday,  September  19 j  1893. 

VTAUSMBST  OF  MB.  A  E.  OALLAEUE,  CHAIBMAK  OF  THE  WOBXDffOMEirS  BEFORK 

LEAOUE  OF  HEW  YOBK 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  have  be^^ii 
sent  here  from  New  York  by  two  different  organizations  representing^ 
9,200  workingmen,  and  they  ask  for  a  reduction  or  a  removal  of  duties 
from  Bermuda  produce  on  the  grounds  that  the  season  is  two  months 
in  advance  of  our  own,  and  that  the  free  importations  of  that  produce 
would  not  compete  with  the  American  product  but  would  allow  tiie 
middle  class  and  the  working  people  to  purchase  fresh  vegetables,  which 
they  need  for  their  health,  earlier  than  they  can  now  on  account  of  the 
high  prices,  due  to  the  duty  on  them,  and  the  low  extent  of  trade  of  the 
pi^ucers. 


BERMUDA  VEGETABIiES, 


(BehedMle  0.) 


Associated  Trades  of  Few  Yoek, 

New  York,  September  15, 1893. 

The  Associated  Trades  of  Kew  York  City  and  the  Workingmen's  Re- 
form League  of  New  York  held  a  joint  meeting  on  Friday  evening, 
September  15,  at  No.  804  Ninth  avenue.  Delegates  were  present  repre- 
senting 9,200  workingmen.    The  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

JieiofoM,  That  we  demand  that  the  duty  on  vegetable  products  of 
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the  Bermada  Islands  be  removed  or  greatly  reduced  so  that  middle- 
class  and  working  people  may  be  able  to  purcliase  and  use  the  fiesh 
vegetables  which  are  necessary  for  their  health  in  the  early  spring- 
time.  These  products  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  products  of 
oar  country,  for  the  Bermuda  crop  arrives  two  months  before  ours  is 
ready  for  use. 

Resolved,  That  A.  H.  Gallahne,  chairman  of  the  Workingmen's  Be- 
form  League,  be  empowered  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  present 
these  resolatioDS  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  and  demaud  that  some  action  be  taken  on  them. 
Respectfully, 

JASIES  A,  Fox, 

lieerctary. 
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8TATX1CSVT  jnBKQTED  BT  HALIAX  CBJJKSSa  OF  COKHESCE  Ql  NEW  TOSIL  ; 

LEMONS.  / 


ifsiAl , 


Little  or  no  duty  at  all  should  be  levied  on  this  fruit.  A  very  small 
portion,  possibly  not  over  one-fortieth  part  of  the  entire  consumption 
ia  raised  in  this  country,  and  that  only  reaches  its  maturity  at  a  time 
when  the  imports  from  Italy  are  nearly  at  au  end.  Any  duty  on  this  fruit 
has  no  other  eftect  but  the  one  of  raising  the  revenue  at  the  expense 
and  detriment  of  the  people  at  large. 


The  very  large  and  constantly  increasing  home  production  of  this 
very  wholesome  fruit,  which,  on  the  American  market,  generally  brings 
a  higher  price  than  the  one  of  foreign  origin,  together  with  the  fact  that 
all  lK)xes  wherein  the  Irnit  is  imported  are  made  of  American  wood,ougbt 
to  be  ample  and  abundant  reasons  to  place  it  ou  the  &ee  list. 

OUTS  OIL. 

The  duty  now  existing  on  this  healthy  and  very  necessary  product 
seems  to  us  rather  unreasonable.  Pore  olive  oil,  aside  &om  being  a 
wholesome  food,  is  one  of  the  ingredients  most  needed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  reliable  medicines.  Olive  oil,  such  as  comes  firom  Italy,  is  not 
as  yet  produced  in  this  conntry,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be,  at  present, 
very  much  probability  of  its  being  done  in  the  very  near  future.  In 
our  judgment  the  day  is  still  very  far  off  when  olive  oil  of  American  ^ 
make  can  be  brought  on  the  market  to  compete  with  the  one  of  Italian 
production;  there  is,  therefore,  no  plausible  reasons  why  the  poor 
I  classes  of  the  present  generation  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
pure  and  cheap  olive  oil.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  imposition 
of  duty,  both  on  the  oil  and  on  the  bottles  (wherein  quite  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  imported  to  this  country),  adulteration  on  a  rather 
extensive  scale  has  of  lat«  become,  in  the  leading  centers  of  the  Union, 
a  rftther  common  and  increasing  practice ;  and  what  is  still  more  lament- 
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attle,  is  the  fact  that  cheap  olive  oil,  intended  only  for  mechanical  and 
manufacturiug  pnrposee,  by  entering  these  ports  free  of  duty,  ae  the 
present  tarifT  provides,  finds  its  way  to  the  abodes  of  the  poor  as  a  sub 
stitut«  for  pare  and  refined  olive  oil.  We  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion 
that  the  placing  of  this  salnbrions  product  on  the  free  list  will  offer  a 
very  material  benefit  to  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same  time  put  an  uid 
to  aJl  kinds  of  adulterations. 

HA.CABONI. 

Nearly  all  the  manufacturers  of  this  article  in  this  country  are  Ital- 
ians, and  the  most  notable  fact  which  we  very  much  desire  to  emphasize 
is  that  the  largest  portion  of  them  started  in  that  kind  of  industry  at  a 
time  when  the  article  of  foreign  make  was  still  exempt  from  duty. 
These  domestii;  manufacturers  ajjsert  that  in  the  production  of  their 
goods  they  have  to  pay  much  higher  wages  than  the  manufacturers  in 
Italy,  and  consequently  the  existing  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  the 
iiitiele  of  foreign  make  is  the  only  protection  that  they  have,  but  in 
tijeir  assertions  they  loose  eight  of  the  fact  that  the  smaller  price 
which  they  have  to  pay  for  their  flour  here  in  this  country,  together 
with  the  much  more  improved  systems  of  machinery  of  which  they 
make  use  in  their  manufacturing  establishments,  more  than  balances 
the  diflference  in  the  price  of  labor  existing  between  the  two  countries. 
And,  furthermore,  if  the  American  manufacturers  can  continually 
export  their  macaroni  to  Central  and  South  America  and  to  other 
countries,  and  there  meet  in  a  successful  and  profitable  manner  the 
competition  of  the  Italian  article  It  is  self  evident  that  every  cent  of 
duty  imposed  upon  each  pound  of  macaroni  coming  from  abroad  means 
right  on  the  face  of  it  so  many  more  cents  of  profit  on  each  pound  ot 
American  production, 

WINBS. 

In  the  judgment  of  our  leading  importing  houses,  and  in  onr  own  as 
well,  all  foreign  still  wines,  light  ones  especially,  ought  to  be  relieved 
of  a  part  at  least  of  the  duty  now  in  vigor.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  lis- 
ten to  the  arguments  of  the  protectionists  that  refer  to  the  competition 
of  California  wines  with  foreign  clarets,  especially  when  such  arguments 
are  relating  to  the  Zinfaudel  brand,  one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to 
the  foreign  table  claret's  that  Califoruia  has  got,  and  which  sells  on  the 
various  American  markets  for  less  than  existing  duty  on  the  article  of 
foreign  production.  So  long  as  such  a  state  of  things  will  be  in  exist- 
ence, but,  little,  if  any,  iacentive  will  be  offered  to  tJie  home  grower  in 
the  way  of  stimulation  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  product.  It 
would  be  very  much  more  advantageous  for  him,  and  of  far  more  ben- 
efit to  the  mass  of  the  consumers  (which  by  the  way  is  slowly,  but 
steadily,  and  constantly  increasing)  if  the  tariff  on  pure  light  foreign 
wines  was  so  adjusted  as  to  protect,  first,  the  home  industry  to  snch 
a  margin  as  would  call  for  a  constant  and  intelligent  improvement  on 
the  staudard  of  the  quality  made  in  this  country;  and,  secondly,  to  do 
away  with  the  promiscuous  adulteration  that  is  daily  assuming  larger 
propoitiona. 


The  raising  of  the  duty  on  this  article  from  4  to  6  cents  perponnd  at 
the  time  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  made  a  law  was  intended  to  stim- 
ulate and  develop  home  production;  in  fact,  during  the  last  few  years 
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any  qnitiitity  of  cheese  dairies  have  sproated  up  all  over  the  country, 
and  all  sorteof  imibitious  have  been  attempted,  butas  far  as  we  know 
all  such  attempts  have  proved  to  be  of  little  or  no  consequence.  It  is 
true  that  now  and  then  some  of  these  imitations  find  their  way  to  tiie 
stores  of  a  few  bona  fide  buyers,  but  it  Ib  also  a  fact,  acknowledged  by 
all  those  who  know  anjrthing  about  cheese  prodaction,  that  so  long  as 
tbe  animal  that  furnishes  the  material  to  produce  it  grows  in  a  country 
of  a  certain  climate  and  feeds  the  pasture  of  a  certain  soil  all  attempts 
to  reach  a  "perfect  imitation"  will  be  not  only  a  hazardons  task,  but  a 
perfectly  useless  undertaking.  In  consequence  of  which  indlBputable 
facts,  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  wise  judgment  of  the  ruUng 
administration  will  levy  on  this  constantly  growing  production  such  a 
daty  as  will  correspond  to  the  interests  and  to  the  expectations  of  the 
consumers. 

SALT,  HEHF,  AITD  BOBAX. 

As  raw  materials  these  articles  will  no  doubt  be  placed  on  the  &ce 
list 

BORACIO  ACID,  TAETAKIO  ACID,  AND  SULPHUE. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  the  present  duty 
is  entirely  out  of  proportion. 

■WAUnjTS,  CHESTNUTS,  FILBERTS,  AND  ALUOHDS. 

As  th^  home  production  of  these  fruits  is  of  but  little  conseqneTiC"?, 
any  duty  at  all  on  them  only  serves  to  enhance  their  cost  and  to  iiyure 
the  pockets  of  the  consumers. 

ANCHOVIES. 

The  imiwrtation  of  this  product  is  so  limited,  its  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment so  insignificant,  and  present  dnty  of  so  little  benefit  to  any 
one  special  interest,  that  if  it  was  for  no  other  reason  but  for  the  mere 
sake  of  increasing  the  home  production  of  various  kinds  of  sausages 
now  made  abroad,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  tbe  "anchovie"  is  one 
of  the  leading  seasoning  ingredients,  the  article  oofht  to  be  placed  ou 
thelxee  list. 

FINE  ARTS. 

This  commercial  body  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  advance  any 
arguments  on  the  subject  of  taxation  upon  these  articles,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  expectation  of  ttie  public  is  that  this  coming  Fift;y- 
thurd  Congress  will  undoubtedly  place  them  on  the  free  list. 


AGBICULTURiL   PK0DUCT8  AND  PE0V18I0N8. 


Monday,  September  4, 1SH3. 

gliTEXXST  DF  BAKUSI  A  KASTEBB. 
BBBMUDA  T£G£TABLES. 


Mr.  ChAIKMAK:  I  do  not  knov  that  I  cnn  take  up  less  time  in  any 
»':■}'  tliaii  by  reading  you  a  brief  synopsis  of  what  we  want  to  lay 
belbre  yoor  comuiittce  for  your  favorable  consideration : 

Washingtow,  D.  C,  July  25, 1893. 

SlKS;  We,  the  nndersigned  delegates,  appointed  by  the  honse  of 
iissembly  of  Bermuda  to  approach  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  subject  of  the  duty  paid  for  the  past  three  yearson  the 
I)r<»ducts  of  Bermuda  when  imported  into  the  United  States,  beg  most 
icHpectfuIly  to  submit  the  following  for  your  patient  and  serious  con- 
sideration : 

The  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Bermuda  hereto  appended  show  that 
thu  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1892  (^vhich  can  with 
Kafeiy  be  taken  as  an  average  year)  exceeded  the  sum  total  of  the 
imports  from  all  other  countries  by  more  than  50  per  ceutuin,  while 
of  the  exports  91  per  centum  was  shipped  to  the  United  States;  and 
notwithstanding  such  a  large  part  of  the  exports  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  still  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  exports  to  that  country  by  nearly  half  a 
luillioQ  dollars.  Again,  the  duty  paid  for  the  same  period  on  ^e  prod- 
ucts of  Bermuda  under  the  McKinloy  tariff  amonnted  to  a  snm  eqnal  to 
$10  per  head  of  the  whole  population  of  Bermuda  and  exceeded  the 
sum  derived  by  Bermuda  from  its  entire  tariff  by  more  than  $15,(H;U, 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  78  per 
tentum  is  now,  and  ha^  been  for  many  years  past,  admitted  at  a  duty 
uf  5  per  centum  ad  valorem,  while  of  the  remaining  22  per  centum  coal, 
ice,  and  all  fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables,  potatoes  excepted  (which 
are  included  in  the  above  78  per  centum),  are  admitted  free,  the  goods 
which  pay  specific  duties  being  cattle,  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  snnff, 
and  spirits. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  and  in  consideration  also  of  the  fact  that 
the  products  of  Bermuda,  viz,  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  vegetables, 
on  which  a  reduction  of  duty  is  sought,  are  very  nearly  all  (in  the  year 
1802  more  than  9f!  per  centum  of  the  whole)  imported  into  the  United 
States  between  the  1st  day  of  April  and  the  15th  day  of  June,  a  period 
of  Che  year  when  the  products  of  the  United  States  of  the  like  kind  are 
not  in  the  market — we  beg  most  respectfully  to  ask  on  behalf  of  the 
house  of  assembly  and  the  people  of  Bermuda,  that,  if  practicable,  the 
Iiroduets  of  those  islands  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  on  the  same  favorable  terms,  with  respect  to  duty,  as  similar 
]>roduct»  are  admitted  into  Bermuda;  but,  if  that  be  thought  impracti- 
cable, then,  that  the  duty  on  such  products  when  imported  into  the 
United  States  may  at  the  most  not  exceed  what  it  was  before  the 
McKinley  tarifl'  came  into  operation. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Thos.  J.  Wadson,  M.  C.  p., 
Saml,  a.  Mastebs,  M.  C.  p., 
\  Delegate*. 
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United  States $973,757 

Qrest  Britain 422,669 

BritiBh  coloaiea 172,440 

All  other  countries 11, 692 


United  States *G22,178 

GroatBritain 11,870 

Biitisb  colonies 12,  S7a 

All  other  cottutties 7,560 

Total 564,184 


Valae  of  goods  imported  in  1892  from  the  United  States  which  paid  a  dnty 


of  G  per  ceotntn  ad  v 


Value  of  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1892 522, 17» 

la  favor  of  the  United  States  and  agaiust  Bermuda 451,&7!> 


Mr.  Masters  (coutiauing).  Ton  sec  from  tlie  readinp:  of  this  paper 
that  all  of  our  buaiuess  is  with  the  United  States,  and  we  hope  that 
yon  will  be  able  in  your  consideration  of  the  qnestion  to  take  favorable 
action  upon  our  petition.  These  flgurea  may  look  small  to  yon,  aa  w(i 
are  only  a  little  island  containing  15,000  people. 

It  is  usual  to  confound  us  with  the  West  Indies.  New  York  atxl 
Charleston  are  our  nearest  points,  and  it  is  wrong  to  confound  us  with 
the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Dalzbtx.  Have  you  the  figures  showing  how  much  revenue  you 
derive  from  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  more  than  the  revenue  from  our  own 
island. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  have  stated  in  your  paper  that  it  amounts  practi- 
ticaDy  to  a  tax  of  410  per  capita. 

Mr.  Mastebs.  Yes,  sir.    There  are  15,000,  and  we  paid  over  $150,000. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  Five  per  cent  ia  the  duty  United  States  products  p:iy 
in  entering  yonrportsl 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  the  figures  showing  how  much  we  derive 
from  Bermuda  products* 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir;  and  yon  will  see  that  it  exceeded  our  own 
revenue  by  the  sum  of  $15,229. 

Mr,  HoFElNS.  That  is  the  revenue  upon  these  articles  upon  which 
you  want  the  import  duty  taken  oft'T 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  giveu  the  valne  of  goods  importetl  into  tlif 
United  States  in  1892  which  were  free  and  which  paid  specific  duties. 
What  proportion  comes  in  ft-ee  and  what  proportion  does  not! 

Mr.  Masters.  lean  not  answer  that  exactly.  Coal  comes  in  ftee  and 
also  fresh  vegetables.  Potatoes  pay  5  per  cent,  and  everything  elsi^ 
conies  in  free.  The  strongest  liquors  pay  5  shillings,  or  $1.20,  imperial 
duty;  wines,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  tobacco,  12  cents  a  pound;  cigars 
and  ci^rettes  are  26  cents  a  pound,  the  tux  added. 

Mi.  Bbyak.  What  is  the  rate  on  cattle  1 
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Mr.  Masters.  Four  shillings,  or  96  cents. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Your  conviction  is  that  the  import  duty  on  these 
articles  is  taken  out  of  your  people  in  the  amount  you  have  to  pay  to 
the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  of  that.  Of 
the  crops  we  raise  the  more  we  import  the  more  business  we  have  with 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  a  case  where  the  foreigner  pays  the  taxf 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  it  is  not  the  consumer  in  America  who  pays  the 
taxf 

Mr.  Masters.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Have  you  a  classification  of  your  exportationst 

Mr.  Masters.  No,  sir;  but  we  can  furnish  you  the  information. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  is  your  desire  in  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee f 

Mr.  Masters.  We  want  a  reduction  of  duty. 

Mr.  Burrows.  On  whatY 

Mr.  Masters.  On  all  vegetables. 

Mr.  Burrows.  On  potatoes,  onions,  and  what  elsef 

Mr.  Masters.  On  everything.    Why  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry  f 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  you  want  the  duty  oft  lettuce! 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  would  probable  also  ask  to  have  it 
taken  off  tomatoes  and  cucumbers. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  want  a  reduction  of  duties  on  all  vegetables! 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir;  but  particularly  on  tliose  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Burrows.  How  much! 

Mr.  Masters.  We  will  leave  that  to  your  liberality. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  is  your  judgment  about  itt 

Mr.  Masters.  I  would  like  for  you  not  to  charge  us  any  more  than 
we  charge  you. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  not  most  of  the  articles  free,  or  is  there  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  some? 

Mr.  Masters.  There  is  a  duty  on  everything  except  these  articles — 
everything  that  we  live  on  and  every  kind  of  instrument  and  imple- 
ment we  use.  Nearly  everything  we  use  comes  from  the  United  States, 
and  our  business  is  entirely  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  area  of  your  island  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion f 

Mr.  Masters.  We  have  2,422  acres  of  arable  land. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  population  of  the  islands  T 

Mr.  Masters.  Fifteen  thousand. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  do  you  exi)ort  to  this  country  besides  vegetables! 

Mr.  Masters.  Nothing  else.' 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  vegetables  was  in  this 
country  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  billf 

Mr.  Masters.  Prices  varied  from  50  cents  to  $2  for  a  box  of  onions. 
Prices  go  up  and  down. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  can  you  tell,  without  knowing  the  price  before  the 
McKinley  law  was  enacted,  whether  the  consumer  pays  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Masters.  Well,  ^  was  treasurer  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  I 
know  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  present  season  the  shipment  of 
some  10,000  boxes  of  onions  to  New  York  paid  38  cents  a  box,  and  the 
freight  was  16  cents.  They  sold  for  about  60  cents.  There  was  clearly 
a  loss,  and  they  brought  us  in  debt.  If  we  did  not  pay  the  duty^  who 
didf 
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Mr.  Bet  AN.  Do  yoa  nsnally  do  thatt 

Mr.  Masters.  I  hope  not;  bat  we  have  to  do  it  on  some  things 
nearly  every  year. 

Mr.  Bbtah.  Did  you  not  have  loBses  before  the  enactment  of  tlie 
McKinley  billt 

Mr.  Masters.  Tea,  sir;  but  not  snch  heavy  losses.  Imagine  the 
tariff  of  38  cents,  the  freight  16,  and  the  article  selling  for  about  that 
Bam. 

Mr.  BSTAN.  Is  it  not  tme  that  in  the  case  of  perishable  articles  thosi.^ 
losses  are  iDcideot  to  the  tradeT 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir;  but  still  we  do  not  want  to  pay  snch  a  tax 
as  has  a  tendency  to  drive  our  trade  oat  of  existence.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  when  these  articles  come  here  they  must  hi; 
Bold.  We  put  coal  and  ice  on  our  free  list,  because  we  feel  that  coal 
protects  oar  firewood,  and  we  look  upon  ice  as  a  sanitary  article  durin;; 
the  summer  and  as  conducive  to  the  health  of  onr  people.  Our  idea  is 
that  yoa  gentlemen  would  much  prefer  to  have  our  fresh  vegetables  on 
yonr  tables  when  your  ground  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yon  get  a  better  price  when  you  get  them  in  early. 

Mr.  Masters.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  And  finally,  when  the  goods  come  in  from  our  market, 
yours  cease  to  sell  entirelyl 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Your  season  is  then  overt 

Mr.  Masters,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Gear.  How  much  earlier  are  you  than  Floridat 

Mr.  Masters.  Two  months.  Some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  this 
measure,  who  live  in  New  York,  own  large  truck  farms  in  Virginia^  in 
the  C(ux>lina8,  and  in  Florida.  They  say  that  it  does  not  interfere  witli 
them  at  all,  but  enables  them  to  open  a  market  for  their  products  &iid 
to  get  a  higher  price.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  them.  Yon  must  uvt 
thiuk  when  we  urge  this  that  it  will  be  an  injury  to  the  Southevu 
farmers. 

Mr.  Gear.  Wbat  is  the  latitude  of  Bermudaf 

Mr.  Masters.  Thirty-two  degrees — the  same  as  Charleston. 

Mr.  Brtan.  How  far  is  it  from  Cliarlestoul 

Mr.  Masters.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Mr.  Bryam.  And  how  far  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Masters.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  time  do  yon  begin  to  market  your  crop! 

Mr.  Masters.  Early  potatoes  come  in  in  February. 

Mr,  Gear.  When  do  yonr  onions  comet 

Mr.  Masters.  About  the  1st  of  March, 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  earlier  is  that  than  the  Florida  cropt 

Mr.  Masters.  Two  months. 

Mr,  Steyeits.  How  late  is  it  when  yon  get  off  all  your  crept 

Mr.  Masters.  The  Ist  of  June. 

Mr,  Stevens.  After  that  I  suppose  yon  take  your  crop  elsewheret 

Mr.  Masters.  After  that  we  go  to  the  West  Indies.  Our  first  expor 
tatioDS  are  to  the  United  States,  and  after  your  crops  come  we  ivru 
driven  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  raise  nothing  but  potatoes  and  onions  that  we  can 
bnyt 

Mr.  Masters,  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  land  worth  in  Bermndat 

Mr.  Masters.  We  can  not  buy  a  great  deal.    Our  Govenimetit  has 
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not  been  as  liberal  as  yonrsinencoaragiDg  immigration.  There  is  very 
little  land  on  the  market,  and  it  is  worth  from  $50  to  $500  per  acre. 
Arable  land  is  worth  $500  per  acre,  and  sometimes  more. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Is  there  any  waste  land  there  which  can  be  brought  into 
cultivation  t 

Mr.  Masters.  There  is  only  a  small  amount  of  snoh  land. 

Mr.  Burrows.  I  understand  yoa  to  say  that  under  the  present  rat« 
of  daty  yoa  can  not  make  anythiuf;. 

Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  more  and  more  trade  with  theUnit«d 
States  with  a  reduction  of  daty. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  would  be  more  proHtable. 

Mr.  Masters.  Yea,  sir;  we  can  not  raise  onions  for  less  than  (1  a 
box. 

Mr,  Gear.  How  much  more  trade  would  yon  expecti 

Mr.  Masiijibs.  Our  trade  would  almost  doable.  I  think  Icoald  safely 
say  that  it  would  increase  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gear.  Would  yoa  doable  your  producinpr  areaf 

Mr.  Masters.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  do  that  to  save  onr  lives.  We 
coald  not  doable  our  producing  area  if  we  got  a  thousand  dollars  an 
acre  in  produce. 

Mr.  Gear.  Then  how  can  j'oa  increase  your  trade  t 

Mr.  Masters.  By  cultivating  more  3cientifically,asing  more  manure, 
and  tilling  more  expensively.  We  might  probably  increase  the  area 
25  per  cent,  but  I  doubt  if  we  could  do  more. 

Mr.  Brtan.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  price  of  onions  was  per 
box  in  1889? 

Mr.  Masters.  In  New  York  it  was  aboat  $2.50  or  $3. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  in  BermadaT 

Mr.  Masters.  They  would  sell  for  $1.60  or  $2  a  box. 

Mr.  Bet  AN.  In  April  what  would  be  the  average  pricef 

Mr.  Masters.  The  decline  in  price  is  very  rapid  from  the  time  the 
crop  commences  to  mature  in  this  country.  However,  I  would  like  to 
turu  this  matter  over  to  Mr.  Wadsoa,  who  understands  it  buttei-  than 
I  do. 
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BUTEKEHT  OT  KB.  THOHAS  J.  WAMOH. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlesien  op  the  committee:  In  my 
younger  days  I  was  regarded  as  hasbful,  and  I  have  not  overcome  it 
very  much.  Were  the  subject  not  so  important,  I  would  not  have  the 
courage  to  address  this  committee.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  express- 
ing the  thanks  of  myself  and  colleagues  for  the  honor  of  addressingi 
you,  and  to  say  that  we  have  been  treated  by  all  with  whom  we  have- 
come  in  contact  in  this  matter  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  cordiality, 
lor  all  of  which  we  desire  to  express  oar  best  thanks. 

I  woald  like  to  remove, it  I  can  do  so,  what  is  a  very  common  error,  and 
that  is  the  idea  that  Bermuda  is  a  part  of  the  West  Indies,  which  she  is 
not,  either  geographically  or  politically.  My  colleague  has  stated  tbatj 
it  is  distant  from  the  Carolinas  about  G50  miles,  and  distant  from  New  | 
York  City  about  the  same,  or  a  little  more.  The  ncivrest  of  the  West 
India  Islands  is,  I  believe,  that  of  3t.  Thomas,  which  is  something  more  i 
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than  800  miles  distant,  bo  that  w©  can  not  t>©  said  to  be  geograpliically 
any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  nor  are  we  so  politically. 

We  enjoy  a  constitution  which  is  somewhere  about  200  years  old,  and 
^rbichisacopy  in  miuiatureof  the  constitution  of  Engbiud.  England  bus 
a  queen  as  well  as  commons,  wliile  we  have  a  governor,  a  conncil,  and  an 
assembly,  the  latter  being  an  elective  body,  of  which  my  colleague  aud 
myself,  as  well  as  our  friend  who  accompanies  us,  are  members,  aud 
we  have  been,  with  the  privilege  of  the  British  Crown,  appointed  as 
delegates  to  this  nation,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  thing  in  the 
wj^  of  relief  from  these  duties. 

I  would  likealso  to  explain  another  matter  which  may  be  misunderstood 
If  gentlemen  will  refer  to  a  matterot  this  printed  statement  which  I  have 
liere,  and  which  is  before  you,  they  will  find  in  the  third  line,  secoitd 
paragraph,  the  words,  "  all  other  countries  "—and  the  same  expression 
occurs  ia  tJie  statistics.  I  will  say  that  those  words  in  the  stat«meiit 
include  not  only  all  other  countries  mentioned  in  the  statistics,  but  also 
Great  Britain  and  the  Britisli  Colonies ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  imports 
from  every  part  of  the  world  other  than  the  United  States  in  1892 
amounted  to  $C0C,801,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the 
same  jwriod  amounted  to  $973,757.  In  other  words,  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  goods  which  Burmuda  bought  in  that  year  (which  is  taken  as 
an  average),  from  all  the  world  besides  the  United  States,  she  bought 
from  the  United  States  $1.60  worth. 

I  feel  that  I  should  urge  this  point  with  all  the  force  of  which  I  am 
capable,  because,  although  we  do  not  call  it  tUe  main  plank  in  our  plat- 
form, yet  we  call  it  the  chief  ]>oint  in  our  argument,  and  therefore  I 
will  repeat  that  while  Bermuda  bought  in  that  year  (and  I  might  say 
contributed)  the  amount  stated,  for  every  one  dollar's  worth  of  {foods 
from  all  tbe  world  besides,  she  bought  from  the  United  States  $1.<>0 
worth  of  goods.  So  we  say  in  this  paragrajih,  in  the  early  part  of  oar 
statement  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  tor  1S92  exceed  the 
sum  total  from  all  other  countries  by  more  than  50  per  cent-,  fully  00 
per  cent. 

With  regard  to  this  question  of  tax,  which  you  call  the  duty  paid  to 
the  United  States  in  1892,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  evidence,  weie 
$loO,000,  and  was,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  statement,  a  per  capitii  tax 
of  $10  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  island.  It  was  also  a 
rate  of  $02,30  per  acre  on  every  acre  of  land  in  cultivation.  This  sys- 
tem is  avery  serious  burden,  not  only  i>er  capita,  but  per  acre,  a  very 
serious  burden  indeed;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  here  to-day  to 
ask  you  to  tjike  this  matter  into  consideration  favorably,  because  of 
our  being  Bn<'.h  large  consuniers  of  American  products. 

With  regard  to  the  paity  who  pays  the  duty,  that  is  an  im]>ortant 
point.  I  thonght  from  some  of  the  questions  put  by  you  gentlemen, 
that  it  was  held  here  that  the  consumer  pays  theduty.  I  am  very  well 
aware  that  it  is  generally  held  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  on  all 
imports,  but  that  is  not  true  in  regard  to  the  products  of  Bermuda. 
They  are  shipped  in  the  main  to  the  port  of  New  York,  and  because  of 
their  perishable  nature  they  must  be  sold  immediately  uiH>n  ai'rival, 
because  if  potatoes  are  held  they  will  rot  or  change  color,  and  thus  lose 
their  valne.  The  same  applies  to  onions,  which  will  not  stand  being 
held,  because  they  also  will  get  dark  in  color,  and  sometimes  begin  jto 
sprout. 

The  farmer  who  disposes  of  his  products  on  his  own  account  is  com- 
pelled to  take  the  price  tlie  market  will  atlbrd.  If  the  market  only 
affords  $2  a  box,  that  is  all  be  will  realize.    Out  of  that  lie  has  to  pay 
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more  or  less,  firequently  more.  He  must  pay  the  freight  and  the  dnty, 
which  is  38  cents  a  box,  really  40  centfi  a  bushel — I  say  that  for  the 
reason  that  a  box  does  not  contain  a  bashel,  and  the  duty  is  ascertained 
by  weight.  Therefore  I  hold  that  the  duty  comes  out  of  the  grower 
and  not  out  of  the  consumer.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  duty  is, 
large  or  small,  it  must  be  taken  out  of  what  the  market  will  afford. 

Perhaps  I  might  be  told  that  there  are  dealers  in  the  city  of  Kew 
York  who  purchase  in-  Bermuda  for  shipment  to  New  York  on  their 
own  account,  and  when  they  do  that  they  have  to  add  the  duty  and 
other  charges  to  the  price,  and,  therefore,  it  is  said  the  consumer  pays 
the  duty.  I  will  remove  that  impression,  if  I  can,  by  explaining  that 
the  man  in  New  York  when  he  sends  an  order  to  his  agent  in  Bermuda 
has  to  pay  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  and  he  will  take  the 
freight  and  other  charges  incident  to  the  buying,  and  cost  of  selling, 
and  will  instruct  his  agent  to  pay  what  the  difference  might  be.  If  he 
expects  to  get  $6,  he  will  be  willing  to  pay  lis.  in  Bermuda,  and  there- 
fore I  hold  that  in  that  case  the  duty  comes  out  of  the  farmer's  pocket, 
just  the  same  as  if  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  and  take  out  an 
amount  of  money  I  want  to  dispose  of. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  regard  to  onions.  If  he  expects  to  get 
$1.50  a  box,  he  will  deduct  the  duty,  38  cents  a  box,  freight  and  other 
charges,  and  instruct  his  agent  to  pay  probably  3  shillings  a  box,  and 
he  will  sell  in  the  market  for  $1.50,  probably. 

I  want  to  urge  the  fact  of  our  being  such  good  customers  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  fact  of  our  buying  and  paying  for  the  past  3 
years  such  heavy  duties,  as  the  reason  why  we  think  we  are  at  least 
entitled  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

If  the  McKiuley  tariff  bill  had  not  been  in  operation  the  duty  on  our 
potatoes  and  onions  in  1892  would  have  been  in  round  figures  $33,000, 
while  under  that  law  the  tariff  was  $150,000  and  more.  That  difference 
is  $117,000;  and  for  the  three  years  during  which  the  McKinley  tariff 
bill  has  been  in  operation  Bermuda  has  contributed  to  the  United 
States  $350,000,  being  $144  per  acre  for  the  land  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  has  been  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ber- 
muda that  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  yet  onions  and  potatoes  did  not  cost  our  people 
any  more! 

Mr.  Wadson.  That  depends  xipon  the  state  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  not  on  import  duties! 

Mr.  Wadson.  If  those  articles  had  been  free  your  people  might  not 
have  gotten  them  any  cheaper. 

Mr.  Beyan.  You  say  that  if  there  had  been  no  duty  we  would  not 
have  gotten  them  any  cheaper. 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  what  benefit  can  that  be  to  this  cx>untry  t 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  am  scarcely  arguing  for  that  point.  I  am  arguing 
for  the  Bermuda. 

Mr.  TiTBNEE.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  other  islands  on  these  articles? 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  other  islands.  There  is  some  trade  with  Cuba  in  onions, 
and  some  with  Canada  in  x>otatoes. 

Mr.  TuENEE.  I  see  in  this  statement  that  you  represent  the  trade  in 
these  commodities  as  occuring  between  the  1st  of  April  and  tiie  15th 
of  June. 
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Mr.  Wabson.  Yes,  sir^  that  is  about  the  time  of  the  occarrence  of 
"the  trade. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  Florida  produces 
aod  gets  to  market  in  that  timeT 

Mr.  Wadson.  Only  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  not  at  all  in  onions. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  not  potatoes  from  Florida  in  market  during  that 
timef 

Mr.  Wadson.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Florida  is  projected  iar  down  across  the  tropics. 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes;  but  she  has  frost,  which  we  never  have. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Doubtless,  in  your  x>osition,  you  have  an  earlier  climate; 
but  in  Florida  potatoes  are  produced  and  put  on  the  fnarket  in  April. 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  in  Bermuda  are  forced  out  of  the  market  as  soon 
as  your  product  appears,  because  it  at  once  has  an  effect  upon  prices. 

Mr.  TxjBNEB.  Were  you  ever  in  New  York  at  a  time  when  your  pro- 
duce got  there) 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  think  that  at  that  time  competition  from  Florida  has 
something  to  do  with  regulating  prices. 

Mr.  Wadson.  It  would  be  according  to  the  quantity  we  sent. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Did  I  understand  you  to  express  it  as  your  opinion 
that  the  tariff  is  a  tax  upon  the  producer  in  Bermuda,  and  that  the 
American  consumer  pays  none  of  it. 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  say  that  tax  comes  straight  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
Bermuda  farmers. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  experimental  tests  ot  that) 

Mr.  Wadson.  The  freight  and  duty  is  taken  out  at  New  York.  Tbe 
New  York  merchant  fixes  the  value  of  the  stuff  in  Bermuda,  and  he 
deducts  duty  and  other  charges. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Could  not  the  New  York  dealer  sell  these  articles 
cheaper  if  duties  were  removed! 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  would. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  not  the  price  regulated  in  Bermuda) 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir;  the  price  is  regulated  in  New  York. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Without  regard  to  Bermuda! 

Mr.  Wadson.  There  is  no  competition  in  Bermuda. 

Mr.  TuBNEB,  What  is  it  that  affects  the  price  over  and  above  the 
duty! 

Mr.  Wadson.  The  other  charges.  Duty  and  freight  have  to  be 
deducted  as  well  as  the  cost  of  buying  in  Bermuda  and  handling  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  no  import  duties  on 
these  articles,  the  New  York  purchaser  would  give  you  more  for  them! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir;  as  the  duty  is  one  of  the  items  taken  out. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Then  you  go  upon  the  theory  that  where  you  export  the 
country  to  which  you  export  pays  the  duty! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  And  when  we  export  to  you,  who  pays  the  duty! 

.  Mr.  Wadson.  We  pay  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Then  you  pay  both  ways! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  are  in  hard  luck. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  How  does  the  question  of  perishability  affect  you! 

Mr.  Wadson.  The  goods  must  be  sold  immediately  upon  arrival. 

The  Chaibman.  Like  any  other  farmer,  you  send  your  goods  to  mar- 
ket and  most  take  whatever  price  you  can  get! 
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Mr.  Wadson.  Tea,  Blr. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  the  element  of  perishability  affect  prices  t 

Mr.  Wadson.  It  does. 

Mr.  Turner.  Hot  does  tlie  tariff  and  periabability  go  together! 

Mr.  Wadson.  For  the  simple  reasou  that  the  goods  must  be  sold  at 

Mr.  Turner.  What  you  can  not  hold  must  be  sold. 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  reference  to  the  qneatioD  asked  you  by  the  gentle 
man  from  N^ebraska,  does  not  the  American  market  send  aiticles  to  yon 
and  pay  the  duty  and  Government  charges  on  the  arrival  of  tlie  goodst 

Mr.  Wadson.  .No,  sir;  because  goods  shipped  from  Ameri4:a  are 
bought  or  ordered,  and  we  must  pay  the  cost.  The  dealer  in  Bermnda 
pays  to  the  Govemmeot  the  duty  in  Eeniiuda,  as  well  as  the  other 
charges,  and  then  puts  on  in  addition  what  be  can  get  for  his  profit- 
Mr.  Payne.  The  articles  you  get  from  America  yoa  do  not  produce  in 
Bermnda  1 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  home  competition  to  make  the  price  iu- 
creaset 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Can  yon  tell  ns  bow  many  bushels  of  potatoes  you 
sent  to  the  United  States  in  18112 1 

Mr.  Wadson.  About  25,000  barrels,  contnining  about  2  bushels  and 
3  peeks  each. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yon  any  idea  what  is  the  home  crop  of  iiotn- 
toes  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Wadson,  No,  sir;  I  have  not;  but  it  is  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  Our  home  crop  of  potatoes  ia  over  200,000,000  btish- 
ela  a  year,  while  yours  is  only  about  75,000  bnahela  a  year.  That  im- 
portation would  not  affect  the  market  price  heret 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  onions  do  yon  produce? 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  produced  in  1892  350,000  boxes,  with  not  quite  a 
bnshel  in  each  box. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be,  say,  300,000  bushels;  bo  that  you 
sent  us  altogether  (without  meaning  to  refer  to  the  smallness  of  your 
importations)  not  much  more  than  some  of  our  truck  fiu'uiers  iu  this 
Country  would  producet 

Mr.  Wadson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  2,422  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  in  Ber- 
muda, and  the  price  of  that  land  is  from  $50  to  $500  an  acre,  provided 
that  it  is  good- producing,  tillable  laudt 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  value  of  land  in 
recent  years  T 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  can  not  say.  There  has  been  a  great  want  of  de- 
sirable buyers. 

The  Chairman.  Land  brings  about  the  same  price  as  beforet 

Mr.  Wadson,  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  sale  for  it  as  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  gentlemen  think  that  the  Bermuda  farmer  ha.s 
paid  this  $15t),000  duty  on  the  products  sent  to  'the  United  States  in 
1892 1 

Mr.  Wadsoh.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaikman.  Previous  to  the  euactment  of  theMcKinleybill,  tlm 
same  qnantity  of  imiwrted  products  would  have  paid  a  duty  of  (^^Uti0 1 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaiemah.  That  wonld  be  a  tax  of  about  $13  per  acre  niKm 
your  land,  and  the  present  rates,  according  to  your  estimates,  would 
make  a  tax  of  $(>2.3U  per  acref 

Mr.  Wadbon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman,  Do  yon  think  it  reasonable  that  if  yonr  tax  had 
been  iocreaaed  from  913  per  acre  to  $62  per  acre  that  your  land  would 
maintain  that  salable  valuet 

Mr.  Wadsok.  Thisland,  as  l8aidbefore,i8notnow8onghta(lerae  it 
-n'AS  at  that  time;  but  it  is  lield  at  about  the  same  price  in  hope  of  getting; 
relief  from  this  duty.  If,  however,  it  should  happen  that  by  reason  of 
any  peculiar  circnmstances  any  of  that  land  should  be  sold,  the  result 
18  very  apparent,  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  not  the  sainr 
demand  for  the  land  as  there  was,  not  by  any  means.  While  the  land 
may  be  held  at  the  same  price,  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  lo 
sell,  and  therefore  I  might  say  that  daring  that  time  land  has  decreased, 
though  not  nominally. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  are  no  saleaT 

Mr.  Wasuon.  Ko,  sir;  because  the  land  is  being  held  in  the  hope  of 
our  getting  some  relief. 

Mr.  Paynb.  Has  the  market  value  stifl'ened  up  any  since  the  result 
of  the  last  election  in  November  lastt 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  do  not  follow  that. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  tariff  do  you  levy  on  yourselves! 

Mr,  Wadson.  Our  tariff  is  a  tax  for  revenue  only. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  levy  a  tariff  on  coal  or  ironi 

Mr.  Watson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  reason  is  that  you  do  not  produce  them. 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  levy  a  tariff  on  things  you  do  produce  1 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir;  snch  as  breadstuffs,  and  provisions  on  wbich 
there  is  5  per  cent  tariff. 

Mr.  Gear.  On  nothing  elset 

Mr.  Wadson.  On  provisions  and  the  goods  which  ore  named  in  thit^ 
statement. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  send  any  vegetables  to  the  old  country? 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  have  done  so. 

Mr,  Turner.  Do  you  not  ship  to  Prance  or  other  Euroiiean  countries  1 

Mr,  Wadson.  So,  sir;  we  have  made  shipments  to  London,  but  tlie 
result  has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  settle  this  balance  of  trade  between 
Bermuda  and  the  United  Stat«st 

Mr.  Wadson.  The  British  Uoverumenthassentlarge  sums  of  money 
there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  fortifications  and  holding  the  gjir 
risoii  there,  and  of  course  some  of  our  people  live  on  means  which  arc. 
invested  abroad,  and  there  are  visitors  from  abroad  who  speud  sonm 
money  with  us.    This  makes  up  our  balance  of  trade. 

Mr,  Turner,  When  potatoes  are  96  in  New  York  what  are  they 
worth  in  Bermuda,  as  between  your  citizens! 

Mr.  Wadson.  If  they  are  worth  $6  in  New  York  they  would  bo 
worth  about  $4.80  with  ns. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  say  that  the  tariff  has  the  effect  to  lower  the 
price  of  potatoes  to  yonr  own  citizens! 
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Mr.  Wadson.  TSOj  sir;  we  do  not  consume  our  own  stock  at  all.  We 
ship  it  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  spoke  about  the  price  of  land  not  falling  and 
being  held  at  present  because  you  hope  for  relief  from  the  political 
changes  In  this  country  by  reason  of  which  the  duties  would  be  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  hoped  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  changes  of 
political  parties  in  this  country,  but  we  thought  that  we  would  come 
before  whatever  party  was  in  power  and  we  would  be  heard  and  get  a 
revision. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  your  remarks  about 
making  this  application  and  receiving  the  permission  of  the  Sritish 
(Toverument.  In  order  to  make  this  application  for  the  removal  of 
these  duties,  did  your  little  government  down  there  in  Bermuda  have 
to  make  application  to  the  British  Government t 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  are  under  the  Government  of  England;  and^wbile, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  we  have  our  own  local  government,  ^which 
levies  our  taxes,  collects  our  revenue,  and  spends  our  money,  yet  we 
are,  of  course,  under  the  Government  of  England,  and  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  enact  any  legislation  which  might  be  at  all  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  Empire,  or  do  anything  which  the  British  Gk)vernment 
might  construe  as  opposed  to  it.  Therefore,  when  we  intend  to  enter 
into  a  conference  with  any  nation  we  must  first  consult  the  British 
crown.  In  this  way,  we  have  been  dispatched  to  this  nation  as  dele- 
gates ^r  the  purpose  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Gear.  Your  legislation  is  subject  to  the  Queen  in  council  Y 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir;  I  might  say  there  never  has  been  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  England  unless  we  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
the  Grown. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  represented  to  the  Grown  that  the  duties  under 
the  McKinley  bill  were  burdensome  to  your  people,  and  you  asked 
permission  to  make  this  representation  to  the  American  Government, 
hoping  that  the  duties  would  be  removed,  thereby  giving  you  relief: 
and  the  British  Government  graciously  granted  you  that  authority  T 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  sold  as  much  while  that  bill  was  in  eflfect,  but  yon 
did  not  make  as  much  money! 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  McKinley  bill  will  not  keep  out  onions  or  pota- 
toes from  this  country  f 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  have  to  send  them  to  you, 

Mr.  Tubneb.  How  does  it  affect  the  purchase  of  American  goods t 

Mr.  Wadson.  We  buy  fewer  goods.  The  smaller  the  balance  of 
trade  that  is  left  to  our  farmers  the  smaller  will  be  their  purchases. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  your  statistics  show  the  amount  of  goods  sent  to 
us  since  the  McKinley  bill  has  been  in  force! 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Give  them  for  1892,  as  compared  with  1890! 

Mr.  Wadson.  There  is  not  much  difference;  they  are  about  the  same. 
In  Bermuda  everybody  lives  in  hope. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  price  of  these  products 
which  you  exported  from  Bermuda  before  and  since  the  passage  of  the 
McKinley  biUt 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  now.  Although  prices  in  New 
York  may  be  less  than  before  the  passage  of  the  MclQnley  biU,  yet  it 
has  resulted  in  9^  smaller  demand,  and  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  smaller 
duty«  because,  as  I  have  claimed,  the  farmers  of  Bermuda  pay  this. 
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Mr.  Bbtan.  And  if  the  facte  are  in  contravention  of  tliat  theory,  so 
mncb  the  worse  tor  the  facte  1 

Mr.  Wadsow.  I  do  not  think  that  will  be  so  found.  I  try  to  look  ;it 
the  facte  in  a  tmthful  way. 

Mr.  Betas.  Can  yoa  lorm  any  idea  as  to  who  pays  tie  duty,  nnless 
you  knew  the  prices  received  betore  and  after  the  passage  of  the  McKiu- 
ley  bUlt 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  think  we  can  by  the  reasons  I  have  given.  It  docN 
not  depend  upon  the  cost  of  production.  We  have  to  teke  what  we  can 
get  for  our  prodncte. 

Mr.  Bbyak.  If  the  tariif  is  added  to  the  pcice  the  consumer  pnys, 
and  that  price  is  higher,  does  not  the  farmer  receive  the  same  amount 
as  before  f 

Mr.  Wasbon.  The  price  paid  depends  upon  the  duty  and  the  otlitr 
i;barges.  The  duty  is  tirst  deducted.  I  do  not  believe  we  sell  for  li'ss. 
The  duty  makes  the  difference.     It  is  because  of  supply  aud  demand. 

Mr.  Tu&NBB.  If  your  position  be  true,  that  your  goods  would  sell  liir 
just  the  same  in  this  country  whether  the  goods  were  dutiable  or  not, 
then  that  duty  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  man  raising  like  articles  iu 
this  country  t 

Mr.  Wadson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tttener.  The  principle  that  the  exporter  pays  the  duty  on  per- 
ishable goods  only  applies  to  perishable  goodst 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  answer  as  to  the  goods  aftL-r 
they  are  received  here;  I  am  talking  about  Bermuda  alone. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  gentlemen  is  advanciii^ 
any  facte;  it  is  acondition  and  not  a  theory. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  the  case  of  our  esporte,  you  say  your  people  there 
pay  the  duty  on  them  because  they  are  of  a  perishable  natureT 

Sfr.  Wadbon.  The  importer  pays  the  duty  and  other  charges.  Tlie 
dealer  estimates  what  he  will  be  able  to  sell  them  for,  and  he  gete  t\w- 
proflte  out  of  the  consumer  if  he  can.  Therefore,  I  say  the  cousumt'i' 
pays  the  dnty. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Bo  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  you  is  that  the  im- 
porter pays  the  duty  only  applies  to  perishable  goods,  and  the  larger 
the  ezportetion  the  more  he  contribates  to  the  foreign  government  to 
which  he  exportsT 

Mr.  Wadson.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  So  that  the  more  he  exporte  the  poorer  he  getel 

Mr.  Wadson.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Yon  say  the  price  of  your  land  has  not  fallen,  but 
there  is  a  dullness  in  real  estetet 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Have  you  had  any  financial  depression  there  T 

Mr.  Wadson.  There  has  been  a  financial  depression.  The  people 
always  feel  the  want  of  money 

Mr.  Bbyan.  When  they  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Wadsok.  Dnriug  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  want  of  moiiry 
has  been  more  severely  felt  in  other  ways,  because  of  this  onerous 
taxation  which  tekes  onr  money. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Then  you  have  had  no  financial  depression  except  that 
which  ia  due  to  this  cause! 

Mr.  Wadson.  Our  country  is  so  small  that  it  is  of  course  not  possibln 
for  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  bring  your  ideas  down  to  tJiu 
scope  of  a  population  of  15,000,    Everything  is  on  s^cb  a  small  scale, 
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ami  there  is  Bach  a  striking;  contrast  between  yoar  sitoation  and  ours, 
that  it  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  any  more 
flnaiicijil  depreBsion  in  your  country  than  in  other  conntriesl 

Mr.  Masteeh.  There  could  not  be.  We  Lave  been  down  to  bed  rock 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Geab.  Yon  have  no  manufactoring  industries  of  auy  kind  in 
Bermuda  T 

Mr.  Wauson.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Gkae.  Do  you  import  from  the  United  States  what  you  mnst 
have  ill  the  way  of  mercbandiset 

Mr,  Masters.  They  only  ship  from  this  country  what  we  order,  and 
what  we  buy  we  are  able  to  pay  for. 

Mr,  CrJiAE.  Yon  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  other  conntriesl 

Mr,  Wauson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuRNEE.  Can  we  not  buy  more  potatoes  ih)m  you  if  this  duty 
be  takeiL  olf  t 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  TuKNBE.  Because  prices  would  go  down  to  the  American  con- 
Mr.  \\'adsok.  Well,  no;  but  it  would  be  because  we  would  be  better 
able  to  buy, 

Mr,  Ti'KNEE.  You  have  steam  communication  with  Londont 

Mr.  Wapson.  We  have;  but  it  is  not  with  any  great  regularity. 

Mr.  TiRNEE.  The  markets  are  better  here  than  therel 

Mr.  Wadson.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  liiREOws.  You  think  that  we  would  not  abstain  from  eating 
potjitoes  oil  account  of  the  duty? 

Mr,  Wadson.  I  do  not  think  you  would. 

Mr.  BiitEOWS.  You  do  not  think  we  would  eat  moret 

Mr.  W.U)SON.  I  do  not. 

Mr,  Payne.  I  suppose  you  buy  all  your  snrplns  in  this  country,  and 
if  you  Rot  a  larger  price  you  would  not  raise  more  potatoes* 

Sir.  "Wadson.  Perhaps  so.  Mr.  Masters  has  already  stated  that  pro- 
duction could  not  be  increased  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of 
land  a\'a)lable.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  much  more  in  support  of 
this  question. 

I  h<>p<'  the  committee  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  matter  under  favor> 
able  consideration,  and  I  trust  that  t^e  catechising  I  have  received  and 
the  answers  I  have  given  to  your  questions  will  not  pr^udic«  yon 
agaiUHt  U8,  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  matter  as  well  as  yon 
gentlemen  here,  and  do  not  understand  all  the  circmQStauces,  but  I 
have  tiioj  to  show  that  farmers  of  Bermuda  pay  the  duty. 

The  t:iiAiEMAN.  We  will  try  to  consider  the  facts. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  probably  will  not  recognize  them  after  they  have 
been  considered. 

Mr.  Wadson.  I  do  not  know  aboutthat.  I  hoi>e,  however,  that  your 
action  w  i  11  be  favorable  to  Bermuda. 
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"Washington,  D.  C,  September  7, 1S93. 

Sib  :  Since  the  passnge  of  the  McKinley  bill,  tlie  tariff  on  work  stocky 
that  ia,  horaea  and  males,  baa  been  placed  at  $30  per  head  (a  special 
tax),  which  tax,  previous  to  the  euactment  of  the  McKinley  bill,  wasan 
ad  valorem  tax  of  20  per  cent,  which  amounted  to  $2  per  head,  as  the 
standard  price  was  an  estimate  of  $10  per  head.  Itwillbeeeenatoiice 
that  this  special  tax  of  $30  per  head,  under  the  McEinley  act,  amounts 
to  nothing  less  than  a  prohibitory  measure — thus  resulting  in  a  great 
hardship  upon  all  laboring  classes  in  the  Gulf  States  or  cotton-raising 
States. 

This  MexicAU  work  stock  was  shipped  and  sold  to  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers of  the  entire  South,  not  costing  them  exceeding  tlie  price  of  from 
$25  to  $35  per  head.  Since  that  supply  has  been  cut  off  from  Mexico, 
by  the  McKinley  bill  the  agricultural  people  are  now  paying  for  the 
same  class  of  stock,  notwithstanding  the  stringency  of  the  money 
market,  from  $50  to  $75  per  head.  This  class  of  stock  is  far  snperior 
for  the  Southern  agricultural  people  than  that  stock  which  is  raised  in 
the  West  and  ^Northwest,  for  several  reasons.  The  first  is  they  do  nut 
go  through  acclimation,  as  they  are  raised  in  a  southern  latitude ;  there- 
fore, they  are  not  subject  to  diseases  that  Western  and  Northwestern 
stock  are  subject  to  when  brought  South — therefore  they  do  not  require 
any  niu'sing  the  first  year  when  brought  South,  as  Western  and  North- 
western stock  do.  During  the  time  of  acclimatiou,  a  considerable  per 
cent  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  stock  die,  thereby  entailing  a  loss 
of  from  $50  to  $75  per  head  on  each  one  lost  on  the  agricultural  people. 
Besides,  while  the  Mexican  stock  do  not  die  from  acclimatiou,  they  are 
a  very  hardy  stock  that  will  subsist  upon  50  per  cent  less  of  cost  for 
food  than  the  Western  and  Northwestern  stock  require,  and  will  do  more 
labor  than  the  Western  and  Northwestern  stock  can  do. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  at  a  glance  of  this  statement  of  facts  that,  as 
a  matter  of  national  economy,  it  would  be  but  following  out  the  Dem- 
ocratic idea  if  this  prohibitory  tax  was  reduced  to  the  original  tax  ($2 
\>er  head),  thereby  giving  great  relief  to  the  laboring  classes,  who  are 
now  working  cattle  in  shafts  because  of  this  supply  having  been  cut 
off  from  them.  The  Government  would  derive  a  revenue  annually  on 
this  horse  stock  alone  of  not  less  than  a  half  million  dollars.  There 
were  about  250,000  head  of  horse  stock  brought  over  from  Mexico 
anuually  previous  to  the  McKinley  bill. 

Your,,  very  truly,  ^^  GEAyiss. 

West  Falmouth,  Mb.,  September  15, 1893. 
SiE :  Heavy  draft  horses  are  mostly  purchased  here  instead  of  being 
raised.    The  present  duties  compel  the  use  of  those  bred  West.    Those 
have  inferior  constitutions,  lacking  adaptation  to  the  raw  climate  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  adjoining  British  provinces  furnish  much  hardier  animals,  inured 
to  exi>osure  to  weather  so  much  severer  than  what  they  meet  when 
brought  here  that  no  loss  occurs,  set  off  against  20  per  cent  by  deaths 
and  expenses  in  the  Western  product. 
Yours,  respectMly, 

0.  E.  Clifford. 
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Wednesday,  September  13, 1803. 
VrATBKENT  OP  F.  E.  BOCEWELL,  OF  WABBEE,  FA. 

>Ir.  Chairman  :  My  object  iu  coming  before  the  committee  wbs  merely 
to  bring  to  your  notice  the  unfairness  of  the  tax  on  cattle  between  the 
(ivctions  of  this  coaatry  north  and  south,  between  Uauada  and  Mexico. 

1  am  a  manufacturer  of  lumber  and  leather,  but  appear  on  behalf  of 
tlie  cattle  buainesa.  Up  to  the  time  that  the  last  duty  was  put  on, 
wlien  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  effect,  it  was  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
At  that  time  I  think  it  was  about  20  per  cent.  The  specific  duty  was 
$10  per  head,  which  exclndes  entirely  the  Mexican  cattle  from  being 
driven  across  the  border.  The  tax  is  nearly  the  full  value  of  the  cattle 
wlien  they  get  across;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cattle  that  come 
from  Canada  are  principally  fatted  for  the  cities  of  Bostou  and  New 
'kork,  and  can  afford  to  stand  that  specific  duty. 

.Viiother  feature  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  of  the  committee  is 
tliiit  the  cattle  which  are  brought  from  Mexico  are  raised  by  Americans 
Oh  American  capital.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Americana  in  that  business 
iit  all;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  Canada  it  is  of  a  foreign  interest.  The 
Mexican  steer,  when  he  gets  across  the  border,  has  to  be  taken  to 
Kansas  or  Nebraska  and  fed.  Corn  in  Mexico  is  worth  '2  cents  a  pound, 
mid  they  can  not  afford  to  feed  it  to  cattle.  It  helps  to  make  up  the 
food  of  the  country. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  McKiuleybill  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favor 
of  the  United  States,  I  think  in  1889  and  1800  to  the  sum  of  *^571,00O 
on  cattle  and  bogs.  Since  then  the  tradB  has  ceased,  as  the  tax  is  so 
hijrh  it  is  prohibitive  entirely  on  cattle  coming  across.  It  really  dis- 
ci Jtuinates  between  Canada  and  Mexico  in  favor  of  Canada.  A  great 
many  of  the  people  who  :ire  feeding  cattle  iu  Mexico  were  men  who 
wiie  originally  in  Arizona,  and  who  moved  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  idea  is  that  Canada  can  aftord  to  pay  duty,  and 
Mexico  can  not  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  cattle  t 

Mr.  EorKWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynttm.  What  is  the  valae  per  head  of  the  cattle  which  come 
across  thelinef 

Mr.  EOCKWELL.  I  do  not  think  they  will  exceed  $15, 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  are  fatted  cattle  ready  for  the  Eastern  market 
which  come  fi^m  Canada! 

Mr.  KOCKWELL.  They  are  raised,  grown,  and  fed  there  for  that 
market.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Mexico,  as  corn  is  worth  2  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  All  kinds  of  cattle  come  from  Canadal 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  presume  fw. 

Mr.  Payne.  Under  the  ad  valorem  duty  the  undervaluation  did  not 
aiiioimttouiucht 

Mr.  BOCKWELL.  The  most  cattle  that  we  ever  imported  fk>m  Mexico 
ivKS  $13,960  worth. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Did  the  McKinley  bill  'advance  the  duty  as  well  aa 
chaagethe  valuet 

Mr.  Rockwell.  It  advanced  the  duty  on  Mexican  cattle  three  or 
four  times  over;  but  I  don't  think  it  did  with  Canadian  cattle. 
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Mr.  Bykum.  Is  not  the  administrative  bill  snfflcient  to  cover  thati 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  discrimination  between  Ameri- 
cans in  Mexico  and  Canadians. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Ib  this  gentleman  for  whom  you  appear  an  American  ? 

Mr.  B0CKW£LL.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University.  Be 
joined  with  me  iu  the  cattle  business.  He  started  in  Arizona  and  feed 
gave  out. 

Mr.  TusnuB.  I>o  you  raise  horses  1 

Mr.  BooKWSLL.  Ko,  sir;  only  for  our  own  use. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  duty  of  $30  a  beiMl  ou  horses  has  exterminated 
that  trade  1 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  should  jndge  so.  There  are  no  horses  iu  that 
country  on  account  of  the  raids  of  the  Indians.  They  have  driven  all 
the  horses  out. 

Mr.  TUKNBB.  That  State  of  Sonera  is  up  the  Itio  Grandet 

Mr.  BocKWELL.  That  is  south  of  Toombstone,  Ariz.  I  would  like  to 
impress  upon  the  committee  the  fact  that  we  do  not  like  to  be  dis- 
cruninuted  against. 


MACARONI. 

(Pwmgnpli  fG8.) 

Wednesday,  September  6, 1893. 

BTATKMEHT  OF  A.  I.  TODKBY. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Columbia  Manii- 
Cactaring  and  Importing  Company,  formerly  called  the  Columbia  Maca- 
roni Company,  doiug  business  in  fiew  York  City,  having  their  principal 
offices  there,  and  also  their  factory,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  ^ew  Jersey.  We  are,  I  think,  the  first  Americans  to  manofat;- 
tare  macaroni  in  this  country,  a  great  many  of  the  other  manufactories 
being  mostly  naturalizedltalians,  a  few  Frenchmen,  and  within  the  patst 
year  or  so,  quite  a  number  of  other  American  concerns  have  started  up 
throughout  the  country,  but  in  New  York  and  in  theKastinfact  we  arc 
the  only  ones.  I  have  not  been  able  in  the  short  time  since  I  applied  for 
this  hearing  to  get  statistics  Irom  all  over  the  States,  because  there  are 
factories  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,so  I  could  give  you  anything 
definite  in  actual  figures,  nor  have  I  got  the  statistics  to  show  whether 
the  importations  of  macaroni  have  increased  or  decreased  since  the  Mc- 
Kinleybill  was  imposed.  I  think  thoy  are  abont  normal,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  claim  that  the  beneficial  efi'oct  of  the  tariff  is  the  only  thing 
that  has  increased  the  consumption  or  manufacture  of  macaroni  to  the 
extent  I  expect  to  show  you  it  has  increased  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  Macaroni,  as  you  know,  is  a  pn»duct  solely  of  wheat,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  staple  food  of  the  Italians.  The 
Italians  are  macaroni  eaters  just  as  the  Chinese  are  rice  eaters. 
In  Italy,  I  l)elicve  90  per  cent  of  the  lood  used  there  is  umcaroni. 
Now  every  shipload  of  emigrants  which  comes  over  here  brings  many 
hundreds  of  macaroni  eaters.  They  are  distributed  throughout  the 
land  and  we  all  know  what  the  history  of  our  immigration  within 
the  last  few  years  is  and  have  been  impressed  with  the  number  of 
Italians  who  have  come  to  this  country.  Thoy  are  not  only  Itahans 
who  are  consumers  of  macaroni  in  this  country  but  the  American  peo- 
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pie  are  very  rapidly  acquiring  the  macaroni  habit,  and  it  is  like  chew- 
ing gam,  when  you  once  get  this  habit  it  is  hard  to  drop  it.    It  is  not 
only  considered  a  luxury,  but  it  is  now  recognized  throughout  the 
country  as  one  of  the  healthiest  foods  and  it  is  really  cheaper  than  meat 
or  bread,  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  consump- 
tion should  have  increased  very  enormouvsly.    Kow,  we  use  in  this 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  about  5,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.    It  is  not  enough  to  boast  of  as  a  percentage  in  the  four  or 
five  hundred  millions  of  crop  as  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned,  but 
I  venture  to  say  there  are  very  few  of  those  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  raising  of  wheat  who  know  what  macaioni  is.    They  all  know 
about  Yankee  Doodle,  and  I  think  that  is  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
goes;  but  I  am  not  hereto  deplore  their  ignorance  in  this  respect. 
But  I  really  think  people  know  so  little  about  it  I  should  explain  to 
the  ordinary  observer  what  an  important  article  it  is.    I  know  I  have 
seen  on  Delmonico's  bill  of  fare  macaroni  as  a  vegetable,  but  I  think 
the  business  men  of  the  country,  the  wholesale  merchants,  are  getting 
to  understand  what  it  is,  as  one  of  the  concerns  has  started  a  factory 
out  in  the  Northwest  and  we  have  had  applications  for  stock  in  our 
concern  from  some  of  the  largest  wholesale  grocers  in  the  east.    I 
think  there  about  2,000  factories  in  this  country.    That  is  a  conserv^a- 
tive  estimate,  but  I  would  like  to  qualify  the  word  factory  in  this  way. 
Macaroni  is  manufacture^l  on  a  small  scale  by  a  great  number  of  Ital- 
ians wherever  there  is  a  mining  town  or  they  are  building  a  railroad, 
such  a  i)lacfe  as  Halzleton,  Pa.,  and  up  in  the  mining  regions  where 
there  are  twenty  or  thirty  factories.    I  am  not  here  in  their  interest 
alone.    I  simi)ly  am  here  to  represent  the  manufacturers  on  the  larger 
scale. 

In  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Iloboken,  and  the  vicinity  around 
there  are  twelve  large  factories.  Six  of  these  have  started  up  in  the 
last  three  years,  including  ours;  one,  an  Italian,  has  doubled  the 
capacity  of  his  factory.  Three  years  ago  he  st-arted  a  company  and 
built  a  factory  that  would  cost  over  $100,000  in  New  York  City,  but  he 
told  me  the  other  day  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  for  fear  of  a  change 
in  the  tariff,  and  was  going  to  turn  the  building  into  a  flour  mill. 
These  large  factories  turn  out  about  200,000  pounds  of  maccaroni 
weekly,  or  say  10,000,000  pounds  a  year.  That  is  right  in  New  York 
City  alone,  and  that  is  equal  to  250,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Then  there 
are  other  cities,  such  as  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  where  there 
are,  I  suppose,  a  dozen  factories.  San  Francisco  and  down  in  New 
Orleans  there  are  large  factories  outside  of  those,  and  I  think  if  I  claim 
the  rest  of  the  States  manufacture  twenty  times  as  much  maccaroni  as 
we  do  in  New  York  I  will  not  be  out  of  the  way  in  my  statement. 
Twenty  times  250,000  bushels  of  wheat  would  amount  to  5,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  that  I  claim  goes  into  it. 

Mr.  DAX.ZELL.  How  old  is  that  industry? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  There  was  a  manufactory  started  twenty-five  years  ago 
by  an  Italian  in  Brooklyn,  I  think,  who  manufactured  macaroni  and 
charged  25  cents  a  pound  for  it.  It  is  now  selling  at  6  cents  a  pound, 
but  since  I  have  been  in  New  York  it  has  only  had  its  first  big  impetus 
and  start  within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  It  got  its  great  impetus 
from  the  consumi)tion  by  the  Italian  immigrants,  and  Americans  going 
abroad  got  educated  to  it.  The  French  and  Italians  educated  them 
up  to  it;  so  I  say  the  industry  is  practically  only  about  five  years  old 
as  an  important  industry,  and  I  think  since  the  tarift'  has  been  put  on 
it  has  increased  about  300  per  cent. 
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Hr.  DAI.ZELL.  It  came  in  free  before  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  TooHEY.  ^o;  there  waB  a  duty,  I  think,  of  a  cent  a  pound  be- 
fore the  McEinley  bill. 

The  Chairman.  If^;  it  was  &ee. 

Mr.  TOOMEY.  I  was  not  well  posted  on  that  because  previous  to  the 
McKinley  bill  I  had  uo  Interest  iu  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  it  got  its  greatest  impetus  four  or  five 
years  agot 

Mr.  ^OMBT.  Tea,  sir. 

The  CHArEMAK,  Then  it  got  it  while  it  was  on  the  free  listt 

Mr.  TooMEY.  The  consumption  by  these  Italians  gave  it  this  great 
impetus. 

The  Chairuan.  You  say  there  were  large  factories  in  existence  four 
or  five  years  ago  T 

Mr.  ToOMEY.  No,  sir;  there  were  not  large  factories  in  existence 
then.  I  am  a  flour  and  grain  merchant;  that  is  my  regular  business, 
and  as  an  outlet  for  the  product  of  the  mills  I  handle  goods  for  in  New 
York  I  naturally  skirmished  around  everywhere,  and  I  found  a  few 
amall  macaroni  manufacturers  who  bought  flour,  and  five  years  ago 
there  was  only  one  man  in  New  York  using  a  good  deal  of  flour,  using, 
say,  300  barrels  a  week.  Since  the  tariff  was  put  on  he  has  doubl^ 
his  factory;  he  is  building  another  around  the  corner;  be  is  the  per- 
Bon  I  alluded  to  just  now  who  was  extending  the  building  which  is  a 
♦100,000  factory 

Mr.  BUEKOWS.  That  is,  since  the  act  of  18901 

Mr.  TooUEY.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  thing  about  the  macaroni 
industry  as  it  existed  befbre  the  tariff.  Macaroni  can  only  be  made 
here  properly  from  the  farina  of  wheat  that  is  granulated  and  not  pul- 
verized in  the  flour;  if  not  it  will  not  make  what  we  call  macaroni  at 
all.  These  Italian  manufacturers,  who  were  iu  existence  before  tbe 
tariflT  of  2  cents  was  imposed,  only  made  this  cheap  macaroni.  They 
made  it  out  of  the  cheap  grades  of  flour,  second  and  third  grades  and 
tbe  offal,  and  that  macaroni  was  sold  throughout  the  conntry  at 
actually  much  lower  prices  than  the  imported  macaroni,  which  was 
made  from  tbe  very  highest  grade  of  hard  wheat,  and  of  that  wheat 
only  tbe  best  part  of  it  which  is  granulated.  The  starchy  part  which 
pulverizes  into  flour  and  makes  the  macaroni  pastry  is  not  good  for  it, 
but  as  soon  as  the  tariff  was  put  on  we  started,  and  we  make  macaroni 
that  competes  in  quality  with  that  of  the  iniiMrted.  For  instance,  to 
give  yon  a  case  in  point,  we  are  exporting  some  of  this  macaroni  to 
some  of  the  Spanish-American  countries,  such  as  Mexico  and  tbe  United 
States  of  Colombia.  We  have  orders  continually  from  Colon,  and  ship 
a  great  deal  to  Porto  Itico,  that  we  have  obtained  since  the  reciprocity 
treaty  went  into  effect.  Now,  the  price  down  there — tbe  Spanish  maca- 
roni is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  other — is  $6  per  quintal,  100  pounds, 
and  the  American  price  is  $8.  There  is  a  duty  down  there  amountiug 
to  about  the  duty  here.  We  also  ship  a  little  to  Cuba,  but  we  can  not 
get  in  there  very  well,  although  the  same  reciprocity  treaty  obtains, 
because  the  duty  iu  Cuba  is  payable  in  Siianish  gold  and  we  pay  CO 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  ad  valorem  in  those  countries  are  flxed 
prices  made  by  the  Government,  it  is  not  an  ad  valorem  on  tbe  invoice. 
In  Porto  Kico  it  is  also  50  per  cent,  but  the  duty  is  payable  in  Mexican 
dollars  and  that  brings  it  down  about  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  Mexican  dollars  are  at  a  discount! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  the  last  we  sold  was  at  67  cents.  The 
main  point  iu  everything,  of  course,  is  the  raw  material  aud  the  coat 
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of  production.  !Now,  if  we  come  to  the  raw  material  first  I  will  show 
you  we  are  on  equal  basis  with  Italy  and  France.  I  will  not  claim 
Spain,  because  we  import  no  Spanish  macaroni  here.  We  grow  the 
finest  wheat  in  the  world  in  this  country,  and  we  ship  it  all  over  the 
world,  but  there  is  only  one  wheat  that  is  grown  here  that  ie  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  and  that  is  Ko.  1  hard  wheats 
No.  1  hard  Duluth^  or  No.  1  hard  Minneapolis,  whose  qualifications 
are  when  it  is  ground,  after  the  cylinders  pass  over  it,  it  will  granulate 
a  flinty  matter  and  form  a  harsh  kind  of  meal,  and  have  very  little  pul- 
verized matter  or  starch.  It  is  the  only  wheat  that  will  compete  with 
the  imported.  This  wheat,  unfortunately  for  us,  is  so  widely  appreciated 
by  our  millers  throughout  the  Northwest,  Buffalo,  and  New  York  city, 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  price  of  it  is  just  5  to  7  cents  a  bushel  over  the 
price  of  ordinary  grade  of  wheat  we  export.  Take  No.  2  red  soft 
wheat,  which  is  absolutely  unsuitable  for  macaroni.  Our  No.  1  north- 
ern hard  wheat  is  only  fairly  good.  The  Tagenrok  Kussian  wheat 
is  largely  used,  also  Algerian  wheat,  and  a  flint  wheat  grown  in  Italy; 
I  have  forgotten  the  name.  These  wheats  are  really  cheaper  right  at 
Genoa  or  Naples  than  our  No.  1  hard  wheat  at  the  seaboard,  and 
the  proof  of  that  is  that  sometime  ago  some  of  our  manuflicturers  in 
New  York  city,  Italian  manufacturers  who  had  been  using  flour  pre- 
viously, imported  farina  from  Genoa.  You  notice  flour  and  wheat  are 
protected,  but  farina  comes  in  under  the  free  list.  The  couritries  were 
in  such  shape  abroad  and  these  wheats  so  cheap  that  we  could  import 
this,  so  in  raw  mat^erial  we  are  practically  on  an  even  basis. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  elements  of  the  wheat  do  you  use -in  making 
macaroni! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  We  use  all  of  the  wheat  except  the  skin  and  the  part 
between  the  skin  and  the  kernel,  which  is  the  part  which  goes  into  what 
is  called  "  middlings,''  for  feeding  purposes. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  remove  the  husk  or  shell! 

Mr.  Toomey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  would  you  consider  macaroni  so  much  more 
wholesome  than  bread! 

Mr.  Toomey.  Because  of  the  way  it  is  made.  The  claim  is  made  that 
people  throughout  the  country  of  late  years  have  deteriorated  because 
they  have  used  too  much  starch,  and  used  patent  flour,  and  shipped 
the  baking  flour  to  Europe.  We  ship  all  the  glutinous  portion  to  the 
other  side.  We  think  our  trade  is  exclusively  an  American  trade,  and 
we  do  not  export  at  all,  except  what  we  call  the  by-product,  that  is, 
macaroni  which  gets  spoiled  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  does  it  sell  for  by  the  pound! 

Mr.  Toomey.  On  the  article  we  sell  it  is  7  cents,  put  up  in  pound 
packages.    The  American  trade  uses  95  per  cent  pound  packages. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  bulk  what  does  it  sell  for! 

Mr.  Toomey.  In  what  quantities! 

Mr.  Payne.  Not  in  pound  packages;  in  bulk! 

Mr.  Toomey.  It  sells  at  about  6  cents  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  whether  Italy  contracts  to  pay  a  bounfy 
of  about  a  cent  a  pound  on  exports! 

Mr.  Toomey.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fabrici,  an  Italian  manufact- 
urer, in  New  York,  a  man  who  has  been  in  business  there  for  a  long 
time.  Most  of  the  Italian  manufacturers  are  people  who  do  not  speak 
English  very  well,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them  to  come  and  give  the 
facts,  but  tins  man  is  very  clever,  and  he  writes: 
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Natiokal  Macakont  Comfaxt, 

yem  Tori,  September  6,  1893. 

Gkktlkmkm  :  Referring  to  onr  iDterriew  tt)-<1ay,  ire  woulrt  say  we  would  cooperate 
with  yon  in  yonr  eft'orts  Doforo  the  Ways  and  Menus  Comiiiittue  to  represent  tlie  iu- 
tereatB  of  tlie  macaroni  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  tlie  tariff. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  tLe  wages  in  Italy  are  so  extremely  low  in  the  ma 
maaufactare,  being  abont  50  cento  per  day  for  men  and  15  cents  per  day  for  w 
that  the  present  dnty  of  2  cents  per  ponnd  is  ajuet  protection. 

The  Italian  Government,  as  you  know,  gives  a  rebate  on  all  paate  exported,  so  tbal 
we  mUBt  contend  with  tbis  as  well  as  with  the  starvation  wages  already  meution•^d. 

Another  point  is  the  etrong  prejudice  against  domcHtic  mncaroni,  which,  if  it  wore 
not  fuT  the  duty,  we  (M>nld  not  overcome. 

In  conclusion,  we  arc  an  American  company,  using  American  wheat,  and  giving 
etnploynient  to  persons  coming  to  this  cnuntly. 

We  believe  that  any  reduction  in  the  present  tarilf  wonld  compel  us  to  close  our 
factory,  and  see  the  efforts  of  tlie  pant  year  entirely  ili'Sttoyod. 

If  we  had  more  time  we  would  be  glad  to  «nter  fully  into  statistics  and  cover  the 
<]U('Btion  more  deeply  and  broadly,  but,  briotjy  stated,  the  above  poiuts  are  the  muiii 

You  may  nw  this  letter  as  you  see  fit,  and  if  we  can  aid  yon  in  your  eRbrts  further 
will  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Yours,  truly, 


Kow,  Ihavetalton  as  the  bnsisof  the  wagoa  I  quoted  paid  in  Italy  t!ip 
ntatemeut  made  to  ine  by  Mr.  Fabrici,  wlio  vras  a  inaimftietiirer  over 
tliere,  and  the  statemeut  miide  by  tbo  other  lUvlinn  manufacturer  and 
the  statement  made  to  me  last  week  by  some  of  our  help.  "We  have 
considerable  Italian  help.  The  men  are  mostly  Italians,  and  common 
rumor  now  wonld  conflrin  the  wages.  1  have  increased  them  a  littlo, 
to  be  on  a  cousej-vative  basis. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  pay  for  wageat 

Mr.  TooMBY.  We  have  reduced  our  pay  roll  because  of  the  present 
financial  depression,  and  we  lind  jieople  who  arc  importers  appreben 
Bive  the  tariff  would  be  altered  who  say  it  would  no  longer  piiy  them 
to  buy  f^om  us.  So,  during  the  summer  season,  as  there  is  little  or  no 
consumption  in  the  summer,  we  are  obliged  t«  reduce  our  pay  roll  sonn; 
what,  and  I  think,  I  claim,  we  are  the  only  people  in  tliis  country  whu 
have  superior  machinery.  Our  machinery  is  manufactured  after  tlu^ 
style  of  the  French  mills;  we  usedoublecylinders  instead  of  single,  ami 
we  use  machinery  of  the  most  improved  kind.  Our  snperintendenthas 
made  a  study  of  the  manufacture  in  France.  We  are  progressive  in 
this  industry,  and  we  have  api)lied  everything  he  has  suggested,  and  1 
know  in  some  factories  it  must  cost  them  easily  twice  as  much  to  tun: 
out  macaroni  as  it  does  us.  Our  wages  lately,  taken  from  the  pay  roll 
which  I  have  herewith  me,  have  run  about  as  high  as  $3tK)  a  week. 
That  does  not  include  wages  for  fireman,  engineer,  clerks,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.    We  sublet  our  power 

Mr.  Payne,  How  much  a  day  is  that  for  each  man? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  That  would  average  about  $10  a  week.  That  iiiclndes 
only  the  workmen  up  there  and  some  boys  we  use  for  nailing.  We  only 
get  three  or  four  able-bodied  men  for  bard  work  and  some  boys,  so  th  at 
the  prices  would  hardly  average.  We  pay  one  man  $25  a  week,  another 
tl5  a  week,  and  aoother  $1S  a  week.  Those  are  the  kind  of  wages  we 
pay. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  pay  the  bojsf 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Six,  $7,  *3,  $9,  and  $10  a  week. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is,  since  the  reductio&I 

Mr.  TooMBY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Payne.  How  much  percentage  of  reduction  did  you  maket 

Mr.  TooMEY.  About  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  say  there  are  other  men  engaged  in  the  business 
and  it  costs  them  twice  as  much  as  it  does  youf 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Are  they  making  anything! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  would  not  like  to  cast  aspersions  on  my  neighbors, 
and  their  methods  perhaps  of  making  a  profit  sometimes  we  would  not 
care  to  resort  to. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  If  the  cost  of  production  to  the  others  is  double,  it  fol- 
lows they  are  losing  money  or  you  making  a  good  deal  of  money? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  They  are  losing  money;  they  are  continually  going 
into  bankruptcy  or  quitting  and  changing  tiieir  name  and  not  being 
heard  of  any  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  barrels  of  flour  a  year  do  you  use! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  We  use  the  equivalent  to  about  90  barrels  of  flour  a 
week. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  concerns  do  you  say  are  engaged  in  the  bus- 
iness now  f 

Mr.  TooMEY.  In  the  country  I  said  there  are  about  2,000  factories, 
but  some  of  them  are  very  small  concerns;  but  there  are  in  Kew  York 
and  vicinity  12  factories  practically  on  the  same  basis  where  the  aver- 
age would  be  about  the  same^  90  barrels  a  week. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  stated  m  1890  that  there  were  58  concerns. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  was  the  percentage  of  the  reduction  in  your 
wage  list! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  About  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  That  was  since  the  present  rate  of  duty  was  imposed  f 

Mr.  TooMEY.  That  reduction  was  simply  the  condition  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  financial  affairs. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  was  it  madef 

Mr.  TooMEY.  About  two  or  three  weeks  ago — I  think  about  three 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  on  account  of  the  pres- 
ent financial  depression? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  That  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Were  you  aware  there  was  a  duty  up  to  1883  of  about 
30  per  centf 

Mr.  TooME  Y.  There  was  very  little  macaroni  consumed  in  the  country 
then. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  even  the  tariff  of  1846  had  a  25  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  think  I  stated  a  while  ago  that  outside  of  Yankee 
Doodle  very  few  people  knew  anything  about  macaroni. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  put  on  the  free  Sst  in  1883. 

Mr.  G-EAB.  You  made  your  reduction  when? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  About  the  first  of  August  we  reduced  our  plant.  We 
have  26  girls  earning  on  an  average  $4.26  on  the  present  basis. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  they  all  Italians? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  No,  sir;  the  girls  are  some  Italian,  Irish-American, 
and  German- American.  We  get  girls  from  the  neighborhood.  The 
figures  I  have  quoted  just  now,  a  factory  of  the  same  force  in  Italy 
which  takes  16  men  would  be  940,  $2.50  a  week  each,  and  23 
girls,  $18.40  a  week,  would  be  the  difference  between  $258  that 
we  pay  and  $58  that  they  pay,  or  a  diff*erence  of  $200  in  a  week.  Now, 
in  that  I  have  not  included  at  all,  as  I  say,  what  would  cost  us  for  our 
steam  and  firing,  which  costs  at  least  $50  a  week.    Taking  30  per  cent 
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'  off  that,  mating  it  t35,  that  would  be  a  cent  a  pound  od  the  17,fj00 
pounds  we  rnn  oat  in  a  week. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  Two  cents  a  pouiid  will  be  oqnivalent  to  what  ad  \  ii- 
lotemt 

Mr.  TOOMBY.  I  think  33  per  cent  on  the  average  price  of  the  goods 
coming  in,  but  I  have  here  the  price  list 

Mr.  Tabsnet,  If  there  was  30  per  cent  duty  under  the  act  of  1883 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  no  duty  in  1883  or  prior  to  the  36  per  cent- 
Mr.  Tarsney.  If  there  was  a  35  per  eeut  duty  prior  to  1883,  why  is 
it  this  trade  received  this  stimulus  under  the  MiiKinley  bill? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  For  tlie  reasou  I  tried  to  explain,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  consumption  of  macaroni. 

Mr.  Tabbney.  The  increased  trade  increased  with  the  character  of 
the  population  which  consumed  iti 

Mr.  TooMEY.  And  the  education  of  the  Americans  to  a  point  wlti  r<> 
they  t>ecame  very  heavy  macaroni  cousumers.  As  I  say,  we  have  imt 
got  a  single  Italian  customer  except  for  our  refuse,  and  alltbematiarciii 
we  sell  goes  to  tlie  American  wholesale  grocer,  who  sells  to  the  ri't;ijl 
grocers  in  pound  packages,  and  that  goes  to  the  American  pe(>|ili' 
liltogether.  When  I  say  Americans  I  mean  everyboily  except  lln; 
Italians:  they  never  buy  it  in  pound-package  form.  They  do  not  like 
to  pay  that  extra  cent  for  the  package. 

Mr.  Gear.  They  hoy  it  in  bulkt 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BUBBOWS.  Have  yon  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  Italy  t 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBBOWs.  Have  yon  made  a  statement  covering  that! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  on  the  quantity  we  turn  out  this  differ- 
ence  of  $200  makes  a  cent  and  a  quarter  after  counting  half  a  cent  a 
pound  for  steam  power.  That  is  for  the  wages  simply  in  it,  not  count- 
ing coal.  In  Italy  they  have  this  advantage  of  climate  that  they  v;\n 
dry  their  goods  in  the  open  air,  and  I  behcve  there  are  factories  in 
Nervi,  outside  of  Naples,  where  the  government  gives  some  kind  of  a 
rebate  on  the  land,  and  they  are  under  some  extraordinary  good  cou- 
ditions  compared  to  paying  rents  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  are  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Too3ffBY.  Wepay  very  high  rents  inSow  York;  higher, possibly, 
than  most  other  cities  throughout  the  Union,  and  I  should  thinly  it 
-would  be  five  times  as  much  as  they  pay  in  Italy.  Their  factories  :in' 
spread  out  regardless  of  space;  they  are  put  np  on  lauds  which  are  not 
arable — I  think  what  they  call  "communal  lands;"  but  leaving  that  out 
of  the  question  I  do  not  beUeve  they  could  possibly  pay  anything  lila! 
the  rents  we  have  to  pay  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  factories  are  locati'd 
outside  of  New  York  and  do  not  pay  the  rent  to  which  you  allude  t 

Mr.  TooMBY.  No,  su-;  all  the  factories  I  have  alluded  to — I  am  ncit 
making  any  specific  statement  as  to  these  smaller  factories  throughout 
the  country— bnt  the  twelve  factories  in  New  York  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  or  Brooklyn, 

Mr.  CooKBAN.  Where  is  your  factory  in  New  York  T 

Mr.  TooMEY.  It  is  at  the  corner  of  Jane  and  West  streets. 

Mr.  Steveks.  And  they  are  located  tliere  because  you  can  get  tliis 
labor  mncb  cheaper  than  yon  can  in  the  rauntry  t 

Mr.  ToouEY.  We  coiUd  not  possibly  obtain  any  labor  in  the 
country. 
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JSt.  SteyeJUS.  That  more  than  ooanterbalances  the  renta  and  ex- 
penses I 

Ur.  TooHET.  And  also  the  facilities  for  shipping.  Iii  Italy  the  local 
I'iites  from  Neryi  to  Kapler  n'ould  itot  aTnouitt  to  half  a  ceut  a  case. 

Mr.  TUUNKB.  lu  this  process  of  making  macaroni  is  there  much  man- 
Tuil  skill  and  experience  ueceasaryt 

Mr.  To  OH  BY.  Yes,  sir;  conijidfrable.  There  is  more  manual  labor 
tliiin  macliiuciry  lalwr. 

-  Mr.  TiruNBB.  Is  there  much  expensive  msichinery  in  the  establtsh- 
iTif^ntT 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Tea,  sir;  oar  plant  cost  us  over  (20,000;  that  is,  ma- 
chinery alone. 

Mr.  ToENBB.  What  is  the  process!  Do  yon  treat  the  glntinoue  aub- 
stiiDce  with  anything  but  waterT 

Mr.  TooMBT.  We  take  the  seminal  or  farina  as  it  comes  and  then 
mix  that  with  water  at  a  Iwiling:  itoint^  then  it  is  thoroughly  kneaded 
by  machinery,  which  has  one  man  to  superintend  it.  It  is  then  cut  into 
l:u'ge  chunks  of  dough,  pntinto  vertical  cylinders  that  look  something 
like  a  gntliiig  gun,  and  heavy  pressure — 1,000  pounda  to  the  square 
in<;b,  I  believe— is  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  a  piston,  and  this  lorcea 
1  he  macaroni  out  in  pipes  down  below.  There  ends  the  process  as  far 
;is  machinery  labor  is  concerned.  The  rest  in  simply  the  question  of 
(gentle  and  delicate  handbng.  Itis  a  very  brittle  thing,  and  it  must  be 
l:<ipt  intact  and  in  pretty  form,  and  all  that  has  to  be  taken  upstairs  by 
Imys,  who  spread  it  out  nicely  for  the  girls  to  pack,  aud  the  packing  is 
an  important  part.  This  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  is  on  the  net  cost  of 
the  macaroni.  The  macaroni  we  compete  with  comes  here  in  pound 
]>a.<^kages,  and  the  cost  of  the  package  is  a  great  deal  againt  us,  the  cost 
•if  the  case.  Although  our  wood  is  so  much  cheaper  than  abroad  the 
•  oKt  of  the  case  is  great  deal  more  here  on  account  of  the  wages  paid 
to  the  box-makers.  In  fact,  I  was  down  in  Cuba  this  spring,  and  in  one 
i>f  the  factories  I  happened  to  be  I  asked  the  man  where  he  got  bis 
i'a.ses,and  he  said,  "I  get  them  from  Mr.  l^iaz."  He  wasa  man  who 
\v:i3  doing  a  big  Hhipping  business  in  spruce  lumber,  and  I  asked  him 
what  price  he  got  for  those  cases,  and  ho  said  13  cents  apiece.  We  pay 
1 2  cents  right  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  would  your  goods  sell  for  if  the  tariff  was  taken 
dft'.  What  price  would  you  be  forced  to  take  if  we  removed  the  duty  of 
:;  cents  a  pound  on  these  goodsl 

Mr.  TooMBY.  I  think  if  the  whole  tariff  would  be  taken  off  we  would 
huve  to  sell  for  about  a  cent  a  pound  or  less.    There  is  this  thing  about 

Mr.  TURNEB.  How  do  you  make  that  estimate,  according  to  the 
price  prevailing  on  the  other  sideT 

Mr.  ToOMEY.  We  do  not  obtain  as  high  prices,  duty  paid,  as  the  for- 
lifTQ  shippers  do,  for  the  reason  tliiit  they,  in  order  to  get  in  at  a  little 
lower  price,  degraded  their  goods  by  using  adulterants,  while  the  Ameri- 
laii  public  has  not  had  time 

Mr,  Turner.  I  would  like  to  calj  your  attention  to  the  point 

Mr.  Bbed.  Let  him  fluisb  the  statement  he  is  making  there.  It  seems 
to  be  an  important  point. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  If  it  will  gratify  the  gentleman  from  Maine  I  will  not 
interpose. 

Mr.  Bebs.  I  will  be  very  much  obliged. 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  was  going  to  remirk,  the  American  pnbtic,  in  the 
Khoi-t  time  we  have  beeu  manufacturing,  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
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appreciate  that  we  can  make  anything  American  as  good  aa  the  imported 
article.  Now,  we  can  not  obtain  as  high  prices  lor  our  goods,  which  we 
claim  are  better  than  the  imported,  on  tlus  account. 

Mr,  KsED.  Why  is  thatt 

Mr.  TooMET.  This  is  a  question  of  prejudice,  and  if  we  can  get 
along  to  a  point  where  we  can  spread  our  goods  throughout  the  country 
and  have  them  known,  and  have  them  proven  to  be  what  we  claim 
Ukey  are — we  using  the  raw  material  as  good  as  theirs  and  we  using  as 
good  water  in  this  country — then  we  can  get  as  much  as  the  iniitortuti^ 
for  their  goods. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  brand  your  goods  with  the  American  nameT 

Mr.  TOOMBT.  All  our  goods  we  put  out  under  our  brand  are  branded 
with  the  American  name,  but  in  some  cases  we  have  labels  translatfil 
in  French  or  Italian.  That  does  not  say  they  are  made  in  France  or 
Italy. 

Mr.  CocKEAN.  Creating  that  impressiont 

Mr.  TooHEY.  It  leaves  an  impression  they  are  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  TuBNRB.  I  would  like  to  resume  the  examination,  if  I  may  bc 
permitted,  at  the  point  you  are  just  now.  The  efl'cct  of  the  tarifi'  li;is 
been  to  degrade  the  foreign  goods  somewhat! 

Mr.  TooMBY.  Somewhat— yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuENEE.  When  they  met  and  competed  with  yont 

Mr,  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Now,  assuming  the  foreign  goods  bad  remained  at  the 
same  high  quality  which  they  had  when  tlie  tariff  went  into  effect, 
what  would  be  the  difference  in  your  prices  if  the  tiirift'  was  now  taken 
off,  supposing  the  goods  were  on  the  same  gra«le  as  when  this  started  f 
It  would  be  aboat  this  diffei'ence  of  2  cents  a  pound,  would  not  itt 

Mr.  TooMET,  Assuming  we  had  absolutely  overcome  the  preju- 
dice on  American  goods,  we  would  have  to  get  down  to  a  little  under  i> 
cents  a  pound  in  pound  pacliages,  and  the  lowest  which  we  have  been 
able  to  get  down  to  up  to  the  present,  even  with  the  low  prices  of  raw 
materia)  now  ruling,  has  been  7  cents.  Therefore  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate we  would  have  to  reduce  a  cent  a  pound,  grade  for  grade. 

Mr.  Gbab.  Would  you  have  to  reduce  your  wages  to  accompliHh 
thati 

Mr.  TooMEY.  If  we  did  not  reduce  our  wages  that  mnch  we  wouM 
simply  have  to  go  out  of  business,  becanss  we  could  not  do  business  iit 
the  present  rate  of  wages;  we  would  have  to  do  that.  You  will  see 
the  same  names  of  employes  through  this  book  since  we  started.  W>^ 
told  them  that  times  were  hard,  and  also  we  did  not  know  whether  tlic 
business  could  continue  or  not,  and  they  have  accepted  this  reduced 
scale  of  wages  and 

Mr.  TcENEB.  What  class  of  consumers  use  your  goods;  are  they 
wealthy  people  or  plain  people  of  the  countryt 

Mr,  TooMEY.  Both,  indiscriminately. 

Mr.  TuHNEE.  Is  the  article  going  into  very  general  uset 

Mr.  TooMEY,  Yes,  sir;  you  will tind  it  among  the  cheapest  of  grocery 
stores  from  First  and  Second  avenueinIiewYork,if  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  character-of  those  concerns  there,  and  on  the  other  hand  snch 
stores  as  Park  &  Tilford  keep  it  in  stock,  and  it  is  used  largely  by  every- 
body.    It  is  the  workingman's  food. 

Mr.  Geab.  If  the  tariff  is  not  distnrbed,  you  will  probably  reestab- 
lish the  wages  paid  on  the  old  basisT 

Mr.  TooMBY.  \e»,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  Your  men  nndeFBtand  thatt 
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Mr.  ToouET.  Yes,  sir;  the?  anderstand  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  effect  of  the  tariff,  theu,  has  been  not  only  to 
Htiiuulat«  the  production  of  this  class  of  food  produut«,  but  it  haij  been 
to  add  2  cents  a  pound  to  the  consunierl 

Mr.  TOOMET.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  grade  for  grade,  as  you  stated  jnst  now  1 

Mr.  TooMEY,  No.  Previons  to  any  American  competition — and  it  is 
a  very  easy  thing  to  go  down  in  prieoa,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  go  up — 
l>revious  to  the  imposition  of  the  tariff  there  was  no  imported  macaroui 
bought  by  wholesale  grocers  under  9J  cents  a  pound.  We  are  now  tak- 
ing the  grade  of  the  American  package,  the  same  as  the  French  arti- 
cle, and  to-day  thev  can  buy  Che  goods  at  8  cents  a  pound.  Of  coarse 
we  have  had  a  rednctiou  of  the  raw  material;  wheat  is  cheaper  now 
than  ever  before.  The  importers  and  buyers  here  are  keen  enough  to 
nay,  "Mere  is  a  tariff  bill  coming  on  and  American  factories  starting 
iilV'  and  many  a  fellow  comes  and  jewa  prices  down,  and  you  are  never 
ivble  to  get  them  up,  so  that  really  to-day  macaroni  is  much  cheai)er 
tlian  before  the  imposition  of  the  tariff, 

Mr,  TUBNKE.  It  has  been  so  on  the  other  side,  has  it  not! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir.  Whether  their  prices  have  gone  down  to  their 
consumera  more  than  was  consistent  with  the  reduction  of  raw  mate- 
rial or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.    I  know  nothing  at  all  about  that. 

There  is  one  other  single  thing  1  would  like  t«  call  attention  to,  and 
that  is  the  prejudice  to  American  goods.  We  have  been  mannfat^turing 
macaroni  for  two  years,  and  when  we  got  a  foothold  we  thought  we 
would  like  to  get  some  Anny  and  Navy  Government  contracts.  They 
are  right  around  our  comer  there,  and  I  know  those  people  well  and 
have  sold  them  flour.  In  their  advertisement  they  state  that  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  goods  of  American  maunfactnre,  and  we  bid  on  it, 
iuid  the  Columbia  Macaroni  Company  has  always  been  turned  down. 
The  last  time  we  put  a  bid  in  it  was  accepted  all  right,  but  we  did  not 
get  the  contract  ou  account  of  a  little  informality  in  the  papers;  but  a 
contrat^t  will  be  given  out  this  week  which  we  shall  probably  obtain. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  people  to  appreciate  that  we  have  good 
Amei'ivau  goods.  You  see,  a  man  making  macaroni  is  identified  with 
Itiily  right  away.  I  am  a  member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
and  I  had  to  put  np  with  a  good  deal  facetiousnesson  the  part  of  my  col- 
leagues for  a  long  time  when  I  entered  into  the  enterprise.  They  could 
not  understand  how  a  man  of  my  nationality  could  be  a  macaroui-mau- 
ufacturer;  and  my  partner  is  also  a  member  of  the  Produce  Exchange. 
Another  party — it  is  a  stock  company  and  he  owns  part  of  the  stock — 
is  a  meuiber  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  and  also  one  of  the 
biggest  pork  packers  in  Chicago.  We  have  made  no  money  out  of  this, 
and  in  this  statement  of  wages  we  have  not  put  officers'  salaries.  I  am 
sectretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  and  I  think  I  have  received 
H5  or  $20  for  attending  directors'  meetings  in  the  last  two  years.  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  my  partner  has  not  got  a  cent. 
Our  superintendent,  who  is  a  practical  man  and  manufacturer,  gete 
$25  a  week.  So  thereisnointlaled  wages  there,  and  oui' salesmen  have 
not  got  rich  off  the  establishment.  We  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  this  thing,  and  we  would  like  to  see  some  money  come  back. 
We  have  got  $50,1H>0  tied  up  in  it.  Now,  as  a  side  show,  outside  of  the 
regular  business,  that  is  a  goo<l  deal  to  Lave,  and  while  we  have  not 
liegun  te  feel  the  premonitory  pangs  of  starvation  fVom  fear  of  the 
tariff'  beuig  taken  o^  it  is  uot  a  comtortable  feeling  to  have  it  struck 
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down,  and  with  it  ottr  hard  earningn,  and  that  what  conid  have  bcoii 
made  a  good  buainesB  should  be  wiped  oat. 

The  Chaiemam.  You  were  epeakiug  just  now  aboat  a  bounty  being 
allowed  by  the  Italian  Government  on  exports  of  macaroni. 

Mr.  TooMEY,  Ten,  sir. 

The  Chaiemak.  The  letter  yon  read  spoke  of  it  as  a  rebate. 

Mr.  TooHET.  It  might  be  a  ditference  without  a  distinction.  In 
France  the  rebate  is  simply  a  drawback,  )ike  we  have  here  on  good,>i 
that  are  in  bond  and  manufactured  and  go  out,  but  in  Italy  they  am: 
their  own  Italian  wheat.  That  wheat,  not  being  imported,  can  not  ha 
called  a  rebate;  it  is  a  bounty. 

The  Chairmas.  The  word  in  the  letter  was  "rebate." 

Mr.  TooMEY,  The  letter  was  written  very  hurriedly,  I  will  say. 

Mr.  Fatne.  It  was  stated  before  the  committee  in  i$9(>  there  was  .i 
bounty  of  2J  francs  to  the  100  kilos,  which  was  stated  amounted  to 
half  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chaieman.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  cost  or  price  of  the 
imported  macaroni  before  this  tarifi'  was  imposed  was  9  to  10  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  TooMET.  Nine  t«  9J  cents;  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  exact 
figures  of  the  cost  to  the  importer,  but  that  is  the  price  charged  to  the 
wholesale  grocer. 

The  Chaibuan.  I  flud  in  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  the 
average  price  for  1889  was  5^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  TooMEY,  That  is  a  different  article.  I  am  alluding  to  the  Frendi 
style  of  macaroni;  that  is  macaroni  consumed  by  the  Americans. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  macaroni  comes  here  in  bulk.  That  maca- 
roni comes  from  Italy,  and  is  sold  to-day  at — I  have  the  price  cun-ent 
here — 5^  cents  a  pound.  They  charge  $1.75  for  a  supposed  25-pouTi<l 
case,  containing  generally  23J  pounds,  but  we  do  not  compete  witli 
that. 

The  CHAiBMAN.^rhe  price  of  the  foreign  maearoni  was  6J  cents  in 
1889  and  5.2  cents  in  1890.  Now  you  are  getting  the  raw  material — 
wheat  and  flour — cheaper  than  before  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  You  say  macaroni  has  become  more  extensively  the 
food  of  the  workingman  of  this  country  I 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  object  in  coming  here  is  to  continue  this 
2  cents  a  pound  on  the  food  of  the  workingman  of  the  country  t 

Mr.  ToOMEY.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  I  come  here  and  ask  you  to  ret.-iin 
2  cents  a  pound,  so  we  can  exist,  so  we  can  give  the  employment  that 
we  do,  and  so  we  can  produce  a  cheap  food.  I  still  contend  that  mac- 
aroni is  cheaper  to-day  to  the  workman  than  before  the  duty  was 
put  on. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Has  the  dnty  caused  thatt 

Mr.  TooMET.  Yes,  sir;  the  duty  caused  an  enormous  competition  in 
this  counti"y. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  is  the  duty  to  help  you  to  pay  higher  wages! 

Mr,  TooMBY.  The  duty  has  caused  a  competition  throughout  tliis 
country,  and  though  the  profits  may  be  small,  still  we  can  live.  Now, 
■  the  exporters  from  the  other  side  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  their 
prices  on  acconnt  of  the  tariff.  If  they  want  to  come  in  at  all,  and  they 
manage  to  come  in  now  on  account  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  their 
goods,  but  if  there  is  a  great  big  difference  between  the  price  of  the 
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American  goods  and  imported  goods,  I  thint  a  great  many  people 
would  swallow  their  prejudices. 

Mr.  COCKEAN.  Together  with  the  foodt 

Mr.  ToOMET.  I  contend,  further,  Mr.  Wilson,  onr  i)rice  of  7  cents 
has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  price  you  have  quoted  there  which  is 
the  Italian  macaroni  in  bulk,  and  I  also  contend,  still  further,  that  the 
price  is  not  an  a«curate  one.  I  have  seen  this  over  and  over  again. 
There  has  been  troubJe  in  New  York  over  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  Treasury  report,  not  the  market  report 

Mr.  TooMEY.  The  great  point  I  want  to  make  ia,  there  is  2  cents  a 
pound  on  the  macaroni,  but  there  is  no  duty  at  all  on  the  packing,  and 
the  goods  we  comi)et«  with  are  all  package  goods.  I  have  here  the 
price  current  of  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  and  tliey  quote  French  macaroni 
at  10|  and  11  cents,  Italian  macaroni  at  9J,  Monarch,  our  Ameiican,  9 
cents,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  What  does  your  macaroni  sell  for  in  the  United  States 
of  Colombia  and  Mexico  in  the  equivalent  of  our  monoyi 

Mr.  TooMEY.  1  am  not  aware  what  price  it  brings.  We  get  orders 
from  commission  houses.  The  only  place  we  export  to  direct  is  Porto 
Bico,  and  we  get  5|  cents  a  pound  for  that  macaroni,  which  is  a  special 
grade. 

Mr,  Payne.  Is  this  grade  sent  to  Porto  Eico  a  cheaper  grade! 

Mr.  ToOMEY.  It  is  a  grade  tliat  has  to  be  Haturated  with  saffron. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  macaroni  you  speak  of  is  sent  to  Porto  Rico  is  not 
the  gra<le  of  macaroni  you  sell  here  tor  7  ceutst 

Mr.  TooMEY.  It  is  the  same  grade,  but  it  is  put  up  in  bulk;  the  dif- 
fereiuie  in  price  is  the  package,  and  they  use  the  small  pieces. 

Mr.  Payke.  What  do  you  mean — the  broken  pieces! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes;  they  use  vermicelli  and  small  pieces. 


MACARONI. 

(Fangnrb  IBS.) 

New  Tobk,  September  19, 1893. 

Sir:  Onr  attention  has  been  called  to  the  report  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Too- 
mey's  argument  before  your  honorable  committee  to  try  and  have  the 
present  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  imported  macaroni  continued. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  that  this  tax  is  most  unjust;  it  is  really 
depriving  poorer  classes  of  our  people  from  obtaining  the  beet  worth 
for  their  money.  Imported  macaroni  is  made  from  hard  Russian  wheat, 
and  is  in  every  way  vastly  suiierior  to  the  American.  When  cooked,  in 
fact,  it  is  really  as  diffterent  as  good  is  from  bad. 

The  present  tariff  is  equivalent  to  about  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Surely  this  is  too  much  protection  when  the  people  hope  to  see  neces- 
sary and  especially  food  products  reduced  to  reasonable  prices. 

If  reported  correctly,  the  domestic  manufacturers  stated  that  they 
are  selling  to  foreign  countries — as,  for  instance,  Mexico  and  Colombia. 
If  they  can  compete  with  the  European  manufacturers  in  those  coiin- 
tries,  why  can  not  they  do  so  heret 

If  they  can  not  sell  here,  as  they  state,  unless  with  a  2  cent  per  poand 
protection,  how  can  they  meet  the  foreign  manufacturer  theret  And 
if  they  can  compete  there,  why  not  heret  Macaroni  is  an  art'cle  of 
cheap  and  wholesome  food  for  the  entire  people,  and  we  respectfully 
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ask  tbat  it  be  plac«d  as  it  was  for  seven  years  before  the  McKinley  bill 
went  into  effect — that  is,  on  the  ftee  list.  Please  also  take  note  that, 
besides  the  2  cents  dnty  now  imposed,  there  is  the  freight  and  marine 
lBSuranc«  against  the  imported  article.  This  amounts  to  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  more ;  therefore  the  protection  is  now  '2^  cents,  which  ought  to 
be  abolished. 

£espectfally,  yonre, 

A.  Sl'EPHAllI  &  Go. 


BICE. 

BTATEHEIIT  07  KB.  JOHH  A.  HDIBAUI,  OF  VBW  OBLEASB. 

Mb.  Chaibman  and  Gentlemen  of  ihe  Committee:  As  a  rice 
planter  and  as  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  uf 
New  Orleans,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  facts  and  figures 
relative  to  the  rice  industry  of  the  Stat«  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  rice  industry  has  grown  in  magnitude  in 
our  State  beyond  our  moat  sanguine  expectations.  Formerly  its  culti- 
vation was  restricted  to  two  river  parishes,  Plaquemines  and  Lafourche, 
and  to-day  it  is  an  important  crop  in  twenty-five  parishes.  It  is  culti- 
vated upon  the  sandy  parishes  of  the  east,  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  its  oudying  bayoas,  and  the  prairies  of  southwei^t 
Louisiana. 

The  large  increase  of  production  in  the  prairie  section  has  been  due 
mainly  to  the  influx  of  Western  farmers  who  applied  their  knowledge 
of  improved  implements  in  the  growing  of  wheat  to  the  cnltivatioii 
and  harvesting  of  the  rice  crop.  By  the  extensive  use  of  gang  and 
riding  plows,  harrows,  seeders,  harvesters,  etc.,  the  price  of  growiiifi 
this  cereal  has  been  mateiially  reduced  and  has  caused  an  increat^ed 
acreage  in  the  prairies  with  slight  diminution  in  the  alluvial  lands. 
The  total  area  devoted  to  rice  in  Louisiana  is  about  2IH),000  acres,  grow- 
ing last  year  a  total  crop  of  about  2,2G0,000  sacks  of  rough  rice,  or 
225,000,000  pounds  of  clean  rice.  This  industry  employs  about  20,000 
men  and  supports  about  100,000  people.  If  to  these  be  added  those 
engaged  in  the  transportation,  marketing,  and  milling  of  the  crop,  it  is 
safe  to  increase  the  above  to  123,000  people. 

The  lands,  teams,  implements,  and  machinery  involved  in  the  culti- 
vation of  rice  have  a  value  exceeding  $10,000,000.  Add  to  this  unr 
score  or  more  of  expensive  mills,  which  cost  on  an  average  $100,000 
each,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  value  $12,000,000,  with  annual  ex- 
penses of  $3,500,000,  producing  2,000,000  sacks  of  rough  rice  worth 
$2.50  per  sack. 

During  the  past  year,  on  account  of  onr  large  crop  and  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  rice,  prices  fell  to  alarmingly  low  figures,  selling  at  one 
tiiDe  for  $1,60  per  sack  of  162  pounds,  a  little  below  the  present  import 
duty,  and  far  below  the  cost  of  production.  These  low  prices  have  had 
a  tendency  to  decrease  acreage  this  year,  and  this,  aided  by  unfavorable 
seasons,  has  caused  the  present  short  crop,  now  being  marketed,  to 
bring  feirly  remuneraiive  prices. 

It  is  expected  that  this  ci-op  will  bring  $2.50  per  sack.  The  tariff  on 
paddy  rice  is  1  cent  per  pound.  A  sack  of  rice  weighs  162  pounds,  the 
tariff  on  same  is  $1.62,  leaving  88  cents  per  sack  to  pay  freight,  com- 
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miBsion,  innnrance,  and  the  growing  of  the  rice  in  foreign  conntries. 
No  one  outside  of  tl»e  crowded  countries  of  China,  Japan,  and  India 
can  possibly  grow  this  crop  at  these  prices  and  live.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  lull  your  attention  to  the  above  facta  to  fully  demonstrate  that 
the  contijLiiauce  of  the  present  tariff  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
destrui^lioii  of  the  rice  industry,  not  only  in  Louisiana  but  in  the  Caro- 
linaa  and  <i  corgia  as  well.  Louisiana  now  raises  four-flfths  of  the  entire 
riteof  the  country,  and  if  protected  our  prairies  and  alluvial  lauds  will 
soon  produw  all  the  rice  now  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

In  coiu-luBion,  permit  me  t«  say  that  the  rice  men  of  Louisiana  have 
made  an  (extensive  and  expensive  exhibit  at  Chicago  Exposition,  plac- 
ing it  niuler  charge  of  a  competent  rice  man,  who  is  distributing  in 
small  pat'kages  50,000  pounds  of  clean  rice  with  printed  instructions 
how  to  (iook  and  serve  this  valuable  article  of  food.  In  this  way  wo 
hope  to  trach  the  people  how  to  use  this  cereal,  as  its  present  low  price 
makes  it  erne  of  the  cheapest  foods  in  the  world. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  a  table  I  submit  showing  the  increase  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  the  rice  crop  of  Louisiana: 

Table  showing  increate  of  rice  reoeiptt  at  Nen  Orltani  in  pait  tLcteen  yean. 

ICompUed  b;  T.  J.  Solvant,  Ifa.  £8  Suru  Sbed,  Kaw  OrlouiB,  Ll] 


lS77-'78: 

RiiiiBli  rico lacks..      283,707 

Cleiin  rice barrels..        1B,682 

]B7rt-'79: 

HiiukIi  I'ipo sacks,.      279,611 

Ck-iui  riu» barrels.-        21,045 

Ib79-'M0: 

Hoiij,'b  licB sacks..      182,999 

Clean  rico banuta..         11, 152 

1880-'H1 : 

Hough  rice sacks..      445,397 

Ci«nu  rloB baiTclB..        29,812 

1881-'8a: 

Kiiu^liriee anrks..       435,692 

Clwm  rios bariels..        39,390 

1882-'83: 

Uougkrioe siwks..      392,750 

Clpaa  rioe barrols..        37,TJ6 

1883-'84: 

EniiKhrice aaoka..      459,559 

Clean  rice barruls..        41,0i^ 

1884-'Hr.: 

KoiiKb  rice Hacks..       333,693 

Clean  rice barrels. .        32,333 

A<iil  22iiJ)i  10  sacks  niarkotod  ouUida  city 

cltiuued  riue. 


Rnugb  rice sacks, 

Cleuu  rice barrels, 

1886-'87: 

Hough  rice sacks, 

Cleau  rico barrels. 

1887-'88: 

Rou|{b  rice sacks. 

Clean  rice barrels, 

I888-'89: 

Rough  rice sacks. 

Clean  rico barrels. 

188*-'90: 

Rough  rice sacks. 

Clean  rice barrels. 

1890-'91: 

Rough  rice sacks. 

Clean  rice barrels. 

189I-'92: 

Rough  rice sacks. 

Clean  rico barrels. 

1892-'93: 

Rough  rice sacks. 

Clean  rice barrels. 

of  Now  Orleans,  equaU  225,000, 


972,946 

6,490 

,000  pounds 


I  (Psnsrsph  IIII.) 

BIATEHEHT  OF  0.  EBII8T,  OF.  HEV  OBLEAHS.  LA. 

Mr.  CnAIKMAK  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE:  T  COUIO  in 
the  intciestof  the  rice  manufacturer  or  the  rice  miller.  I  will  state  in 
framinf;  tlii.t  tariff  that  the  rates  ought  to  be  more  on  a  parity  than  at 
present  ini  the  different  grades  of  rice  which  now  pay  duty.  There  haa 
been  a  gi>od  deal  of    controversy  between   the   appraisers   as    to 
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■what  is  clean  and  what  is  unclean  rice.  When  the  Mills  bill 
^as  Ibrmed  I  Hucceeiled  in  having  a  proper  distinction  put  in. 
"Why  they  were  left  out  of  the  last  bill  I  do  not  know,  and  it 
las  caused  a  great  deal  of  controversy  in  the  courts  because  some 
of  the  importations  decided  clean  at  New  Orleans  were  de- 
ckled unclean  at  the  port  of  New  York.  I  have  brought  samples 
along  with  me  to  show  thedifferentproeessesthe  rice  has  gone  through. 
Here  is  a  box  of  No.  1  paddy  rice  with  a  tariflf  of  1  cent  a  pound. 
That  definition  is  correct,  that  is  rice  with  the  busk  on.  Now  to  remove 
that  husk  we  ball  it  through  large  stones  5  feet  in  diameter  and  then 
screen  it  to  separate  it  and  get  the  chaff  off.  This  is  what  we  get  off 
[exhibiting];  this  is  the  husk.  Now,  when  this  is  removed  we  clnin: 
what  should  be  termed  unclean  rice  is  this  rice  [exhibiting],  which  is 
not  fit  to  eat  because  it  has  the  outer  cuticle  on  it.  I  will  state  that  to 
bring  this  rice  up  to  the  finished  condition  it  takes  from  an  hoar  to  an 
hour  and  aqaarter's  work  in  mortars,  which  are  large  mortars  in  which 
we  pour  the  rice  and  which  have  pestles  worked  by  steam.  It  is  a  very 
slow  process  and  on  account  of  the  rice  being  so  brittle  we  have  to 
handle  it  very  carefully  to  keep  it  from  breaking. 

Mr.  Bbeokinridge.  Yon  do  not  run  it  between  the  stones  againi 

Mr.  Ernst.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbbcsinbidoe.  Then  you  use  mortars? 

Mr.  Ebnst.  Yes,  sir;  after  it  comesoutof  the  mortarit  is  separated, 
and  this  cuticle  which  comes  off  of  it  we  call  rice  bran. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidoe.  This  is  all  done  in  one  mortar,  one  processt 

Mr.  Ernst.  Of  course  we  have  quantities  of  mortars.  After  the 
bran  is  separated  &om  the  rice  it  comes  in  this  condition  [illustrating]. 
Now,  we  call  that  cleaned  rice.  The  appraisers  in  New  York  call  that 
unclean  rice.  Now,  it  takes  one  hour  to  bring  the  rice  up  from  that 
condition  you  see  there  to  this  condition  you  see  here.  Then  it  is  pol- 
ished. That  adds  a  value  of  about  1  cent  a  pound,  and  it  is  almost 
aa  instantaneoas  process.  It  runs  through  a  polisher  and  gets  a  gloss 
put  on  it,  and  the  cost  of  putting  that  on  is  not  over  one  thirty-second 
of  a  cent,  whereas  the  cost  of  bringing  it  from  the  unclean  state  to  this 
state  is  one-half  cent;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  wish  to  have  a 
definition  put  on, 

Mr.  Bekckinridg-e.  Tliat  makes  a  distinction  between  these  twoT 

Mr.  EBN8T.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  it  through  a  polishing  process,  and  you 
will  see  the  difference  between  tlie  two.  We  had  this  brand  analyzed  by 
Mr.  Boss,  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  he  says  it  is  rice.  We  have  had 
it  analyzed  by  chemists  in  New  York,  and  yet  they  call  it  polish. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  call  it  rice  flourt 

Mr.  Ernst.  No,  sir;  that  is  ground  rice. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMBEY.  Is  there  any  use  made  of  thati 

Mr.  Eenst.  That  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Europe.  After 
this  rice  goes  through  the  polishing  process  and  the  twnnding  process 
there  is  always  more  or  less  broken  which  we  separate  and  get  this 
grade  of  rice  [exhibiting].  This  is  called  brewing  rice  and  it  is  only 
used  for  brewmg  purposes. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidgk.  Your  polishing  rice  gives  two  by-products  t 

Mr.  Ebnbt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeokinriuge.  One  is  the  husk  of  the  rice  and  the  other  rice 
polish  from  itt 

Mr.  Ernst.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  when  we  were  here  in  189(1,  before  that 
time  the  importers  took  this  brewer's  rice  and  tliis  rice  and  mixed  it 
together  and  imported  it  as  broken  rice  at  a  very  small  rate  of  duty, 
T  H a 
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and  we  want  this  sieve  retained  in  tbe  tariff.    It  is  known  as  a  Ko. 
12  sieve,  10  by  10  mesh,  made  out  of  'So.  20  wire.    I  brought  some 
samples  of  rice  here.    There  was  a  cargo  of  Japan  rie^  brought  into 
New  Orleans  two  years  ago  where  the  milling  bill  on  that  cargo  \^rould 
be  about  $10,000.    if  it  had  been  brought  in  tbe  way  they  are  now 
bringing  in,  if  that  cargo  had  been  brought  in  that  condition    [ex- 
hibiting sample],  the  milling  bill  would  not  amount  to  over  11,000,  ho 
the  American  millers  have  been  deprived  of  $9,000  by  fraud.    I  will 
put  some  of  that  rice  in  my  handkerchief  and  polish  it  [rubbing  it  in 
handkerchief  J.    That  is  the  condition  you  see  it  in  now.    The  diifer- 
ence  between  this  rice  and  that  is  that  this  has  gone  through  a  part 
polishing  process  and  the  polish  left  on  it  so  as  to  make  it  appear  un- 
clean.   My  handkerchief  has  polished  that  off',  therefore  I  would  like 
this  definition  to  be  put  in  there,  and  I  leave  you  a  *M>py  of  these  defi- 
nitions. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to.  In  fixit^g  the 
tariff  on  the  unclean  rice  they  put  IJ  cents  on  unclean  rice  and  2  ceiit« 
on  clean  rice.  Now,  it  costs  half  a  cent  to  bring  rice  from  that  oor.di- 
tionup  to  the  polished  condition,  and  the  dill'erencc  is  too  great,  and  on 
a  parity  it  should  not  be  over  -half  a  cent  on  the  clean  and  unclean  if 
the  deliuition  is  right  as  to  what  unclean  rice  is. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  whole  range  would  be  a  half  cent! 

Mr.  Ernst.  Between  clean  and  unclean.  >o\v,  in  181M)  the  crop 
amounted  to  892,374  sacks.  This  year  it  amounts  to  2,225,0(H)  sacks. 
The  trouble  with  us  is  this  clean  rice  is  being  imported  into  the  port  of 
Kew  York  as  unclean ed  rice. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Has  it  set  back  the  mills  or  the  growing  crops! 

Mr.  Ernst.  It  has  set  back  the  crops,  because  we  have  to  sell  our 
product  for  so  much  less. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Has  it  set  back  the  mills  or  the  crops! 

Mr.  Ernst.  We  have  just  discovered  that. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  1  am  simply  asking,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  which 
is  it.    You  say  it  is  set  back ;  what  is  set  back! 

Mr.  Ernst.  Our  crops.    It  has  caused  the  low  prices. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  it  has  set  back  the  price  of  the  crop! 

Mr.  Ernst.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  has  made  us  carry  over  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Has  it  set  back  the  volume  of  the  crop  and  also 
the  price  of  the  crop! 

Mr.  Ernst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  just  wanted  to  get  at  what  you  mean! 

Mr.  Ernst.  Now,  in  1878  there  were  62  pounders  in  Louisiana. 
When  I  was  here  in  1800,  we  had  212  pounders,  and  to-day  we  have 
320  jxninders;  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  three  years. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  do  with  the  rice  bran! 

Mr.  Ernst.  It  is  used  for  feeding  cattle  and  stock,  mules;  there  is 
a  large  demand  for  it,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  now  exported. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  the  material  which  you  get  Irom  the  cleaning, 
husking,  or  grinding  the  rice! 

Mr.  Ernst.  That  is  what  we  get  from  removing  the  outer  cuticle  oif 
the  rice  aft^r  the  husk  is  removed. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  that  very  nutritious! 

Mr.  Ernst.  .  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  people  use  it  much ! 

Mr.  Ernst.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  use  the  bran« 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  used  only  for  stock! 

Mr,  Bbjjst,  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  TuENEB.  Is  there  auy  flonr  or  something  of  the  kind  made  which 
makes  good  food  t 

Mr.  Eemst.  Yes,  sir.    The  rice  polish  is  a  white  floar. 

Mr.  TOENBE.  How  does  that  sell  in  the  maiket  as  compared  with 
the  ricef 

Mr.  EKH8T.  That  sold  last  year — we  got  a  very  high  price,  almost  ;i 
cent  a  pound  for  it  then.  This  year  it  i8  worth  about  flve-eighths  of  a 
cent  a  poaud.  We  do  not  use  it  in  this  country,  it  is  exported  and  it 
is  used  on  tlie  other  side,  I  understand,  in  mixing  it  with  ryo  flour. 

Mr.  TtteMEB.  Do  you  get  anything  for  the  chaff  J 

Mr.  Ebnst.  No,  sir;  the  chaff  we  throw  away. 

Mr.'TuENER.  The  only  two  by-prodncts  worth  anything  are  thebiau 
and  polish  1 

Mi.Eehst.  Yea,  sir.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen. 


rSAH  ASD  MU8HROOU9. 


Henet  Nordlihgee  &  Co., 

JVew  York,  September  9, 1893. 

ASKIKG  THAT  THE  DUTIES  ON  FEENCH  CANNED  PEASE  AND  MUSn- 
HOOMS  AND  CANDIED  CITEOH  BE  MADE  SPECIFIC  INSTEAD  OF  AD 
VAXOREMjAS  AT  PEESEHT. 

Sib:  French  canned  pease  and  mnsbrooms  are  now  assessed,  undrr 
section  271,  custom  tariff  act  of  1890,  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
candied  citron  under  section  303  of  the  same  act  at  35  per  cent  iul 
valorem,  the  duties  being  assessed,  as  per  section  19  of  the  customs 
administrative  act,  on  "  the  actual  market  value"  at  the  time  of  expor- 
tation to  the  United  States. 

These  articles  are  seldom  parcba«ed  at  the  time  of  their  exportation 
to  the  United  States.  They  are  usually  contracted  for  months  before, 
often  even  before  they  are  packed.  The  fluctuations  in  the  markrt 
value  are  frequent,  sudden,  and  extensive,  so  that  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  the  Government,  even  at  conaiderable  expense,  to  accu- 
rately establish  "the  actual  market  value"  at  any  particular  time. 
This  expense  and  this  difficulty  would  be  at  once  avoided  and  over- 
come by  placing  specific  duties  on  the  goods.  The  propriety  of  this 
course  was  recognized  and  approved  even  in  the  same  tariff  act  of 
1890,  section  305,  by  placing  specific  duties  on  candied  orange  and 
lemon  peel,  articles  so  entirely  analogous  in  their  nature  and  process 
of  mannfacture  to  candied  citron  as  to  raise  the  question  whether  it 
was  not  by  a  clerical  error  alone,  that  candied  citron  was  omitted  from 
the  same  section. 

We  ask  that  the  following  duties  shall  be  assessed  on  the  articles 
named  above:  On  candied  citron,  2  cents  per  pound;  on  French  pease, 
or  mnsfarooms,  in  cans,  2J  cents  per  pound.  Weight,  i.  e.,  including 
weight  of  cans. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

^ENBY   S'OEDLINGEB  &  GO. 
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(Pangnpk  »).) 

Sew  York,  September  20, 1893. 

Sir:  Aa  one  of  the  principal  importera  of  cabbage  here,  wo  beg  to 
enter  a  plea  for  a  substantial  rednctiou  in  the  prohibitive  datyof  3 
cents  a  head  imposed  by  the  McKinley  law.  It  may  not  be  generally 
kuuwn  tbat  the  article  in  qaestion  was  regularly  imported  bere  prior 
to  that  law,  but  somebody  at  tbe  time  of  passing  the  McKinley  bill 
Kcems  to  have  known  all  about  it,  for  in  the  House  bill  the  duty  waa 
I'iiiited  to  3  cents  firom  tbe  almost  nominal  duty  existing  heretofore,  10  per 
i;ent  ad  valorem;  in  the  Senate  bill  the  duty  came  back  at  1  cent  per 
head,  but  when  the  bill  came  into  conference  committee  the  duty  was 
tixcd  at  3  cents,  and  this  has  since  been  the  legal  duty.  This  increase 
of  duty  evidently  was  meant  to  be  prohibitive,  and  it  has  proved  to  be 
so  except  for  very  small  quantities  imported  here  last  winter,  when 
prices  ran  up  very  high.  We  and  other  parties  entered  a  protest  in 
due  time,  when  the  law  was  abont  being  enacted  three  years  ago,  bat 
in  Tain. 

We  think  an  injury  and  an  injustice  has  been  done,  and  for  reasons 
that  we  shall  now  explain. 

Cabbage  is  an  article  that  is  grown  so  extensively  and  cheaply 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  country  that  there 
would  never  be  a  qnestion  of  importing  from  foreign  countries  if  it 
were  not  for  one  thing;  the  native  plant  lacks  keeping  qualities,  and 
therefore  during  the  three  winter  months — January,  February,  and 
March — thei-e  is,  as  a  rule,  very  little  or  nothing  left  of  merchaotahle 
quality. 

Therefore  importations  have  been  made  tiom.  Denmark  during  the 
eight  years  previous  to  the  McKinley  law;  great  sacrifices  have  been 
made  to  learn  bow  to  bring  it  forward  in  good  order,  and  it  costs  so 
much  to  lay  it  down  bere,  even  without  duty,  that  it  can  only  be 
brought  here  when  tbere  is  nothing  left  of  native  growth  to  compete 
with  it,  or  when  there  has  been  a  protracted  drouth  in  this  country 
during  summer,  and  what  little  is  left  of  native  cabbage  is  sold  at  very 
high  prices. 

Cabbage  is  consumed  by  tbe  great  masses;  the  rich  seldom  eat  it; 
and  although  the  importations  are  not  made  irom  a  philanthropic 
motive,  nevertheless  they  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  direct 
boon  to  the  poor,  who  otherwise  (luring  the  greater  part  of  tbe  winter 
n  lien  there  are  no  t^sh  vegetables  would  have  to  go  without  this  cheap 
and  healthy  article  of  diet.  The  iuiportations  are  only  made  iu  the 
interval  after  the  old  northern  crop  is  over  and  before  the  early  spring 
nop  from  the  South  commences  to  arrive. 

To  exclude  the  importations,  therefore,  means  an  ii^ory  to  the  cou- 
suniing  classes,  and  by  which  nobody  is  benefited. 

And  it  seems  also  to  be  an  injustice  to  tbe  country  from  where  the 
nrticle  is  brought.  It  is  a  special  product  of  a  certain  spot  iu  Den- 
murk,  the  only  spot  in  Europe  whore  that  article  grows  in  such  perfec- 
tion and  of  such  keeping  quality  that  it  can  be  brought  over  the  ocean 
and  landed  in  prime  condition.  It  is  the  only  product  thlit  Deimiark 
had  been  able  to  send  over  bere  in  regular  trade  iu  view  of  the  high 
custom  duties  existing  here  even  before  the  McKinley  law.  At  the 
^ame  time  Denmark  has  been  and  is  opeu  for  the  &ee  eutry  of  all  Ameri- 
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can  prodnce,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  butter,  and  all  kinds  of  provisioiia, 
which  all  have  been  and  are  goiog  in  a  steady  stream  fW>in  here  to 
that  coantiy. 

The  vain©  of  the  cabbage  importations  did  not  run  up  very  high;  we 
think  high-wat«r  mark  was  reached  in  the  winter  of  1887,  with  two  or 
two  and  one-half  millions  heads  imported,  but  for  a  small  country  like 
Denmark  it  IB  of  quite  some  importance,  and  it  gave  a  good  freight  fur 
the  direct  Danish  steamship  line,  who  have  very  little  to  sail  with  frnm 
Denmark. 

For  the  reasons  submitted  we  beg  to  entreat  you  either  to  put  cabbii  ^c 
on  the  free  list  or  to  put  the  duty  back  whei'e  it  was  before  the  Mcliiii- 
ley  bill,  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  D.  Hagb  &  Oo. 


(Pan«npli  fS.) 
glATEMSST  OF  IDL  FBABZ  BKHTOS,  0?  WABEnTOTOIT.  D.  0. 

Wednesday,  September  SO,  1893. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  shall  be  very  shortand  sweet.  The  article  which 
I  represent  is  the  sweetest  on  the  list — honey.  It  is  paragraph  liT.S, 
and  the  tariff  is  20  cents.  The  honey  industry  of  the  country  has  \vm\ 
a  very  great  setback  from  tlie  fact  that  it  has  been  compelled  to  come 
in  competition  with  sugar.  It  is  hard  forthose  engaged  in  this  industry 
to  make  a  living.  Honey  can  be  produced  very  cheap  in  Cuba.  Tlu'ie 
is  great  fear  in  certain  parts  of  tlie  country,  especially  in  Califoruiii,  as 
to  tbe  future  of  the  business.  Some  American  beekeepers  have  located 
in  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  doing  business  and  seuding  the  product 
here.  If  this  duty  be  removed,  others  would  have  to  go  there  and 
send  in  the  product.  The  cheap  product  produced  in  Cuba  can  be 
employed  in  this  countryin  various  articles.  They  cure  hams  now  iii 
honey  instead  of  sugar.  They  also  cure  tobacco  with  honey  instead  of 
nsiug  molasses.  The  beekeepers,  I  think,  to  a  man  in  this  country 
unite  in  wishing  this  to  be  retained,  iu  order  to  protect  the  honey  of 
this  country.  Some  time  ago,  when  the  question  was  before  the  Boo 
Keepers'  Association  of  Korth  America,  the  subject  was  debated,  and 
some  gentleraeu  believed  that  it  was  a  great  iitjustice  to  protect  one 
industry  at  the  expense  of  another.  They  rather  advocated  taking  tiie 
bounty  off  sugar  than  putting  it  on  honey.  They,  however,  wish  the 
retention  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Geab.  Is  the  protection  of  honey  equal  to  the  bounty  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Benton.  Not  quite.    A  gallon  makes  one  and  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Betan.  What  is  the  labor  costi 

Mr.  Benton.  The  popular  idea  is  that  the  bees  do  all  the  work  and 
board  themselves.  It  costs  $35  to  t40  per  month  to  hire  a  skillful  bee 
keeper. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  is  the  producti 

Mr.  Benton.  Sometimes  they  produce  a  minus  quantity.  The  bees 
have  had  to  be  fed  in  the  United  States,  I  knew  a  man  in  Vermont 
who  kept  400  hives  of  bees,  and  during  the  last  five  years  he  had  to 
feed  his  bees.  One  year  out  of  five  he  received  a  large  yield,  aad  per- 
haps sold  the  crop  tor  $1,000  or  $5,000,  but  his  family  all  worked  in  th" 
^iary. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  base  calculations  upon  one  instance  like 
that! 

Mr.  Benton.  Not  at  alL  It  is  so  hard  to  answer  the  question  by  say- 
ing how  much  wouUi  be  the  product. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  there  a  good  average! 

Mr.  Benton.  A  good  average  would  be  30  pounds  from  a  hive. 

Mr.  Bryan.  At  what  price  does  it  sell  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Benton.  The  price  of  comb-extracted  honey  is  about  12  cents. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  does  it  cost  to  take  care  of  100  hives! 

Mr.  Benton.  The  wages  is  low,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
figures. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  there  anything  made  to  take  the  place  of  honey  t 

Mr.  Benton.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  glucose.  Some  dealers 
produce  it  by  putting  some  honeycomb  into  a  jar,  pouring  a  mixture 
of  glucose  over  it,  and  selling  it  for  pure  honey. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  manner  of  the 
production  of  honey! 

Mr.  Benton.  There  have  been  great  improvements  in  that.  The 
invention  of  the  frame  hive  is  used  now.  The  manner  of  extracting 
the  honey  according  to  a  device  invented  in  1867  is  an  improvement; 
and  devices  for  capturing  swarms  and  preventing  swarming  has  been 
invented.  There  is  also  what  is  called  the  comb-foundation  machine 
which  was  brought  into  use  about  1875. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  think  the  price  of  honey  would  be  lowered  by 
taking  the  tariff  off! 

Mr.  Benton.  It  would,  somewhat,  I  think,  on  account  of  this  honey 
getting  in  for  commercial  purposes,  and  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
I  do  not  think  the  price  of  the  finer  grades  would  be  lower. 

Mr.  Bryan.  It  would  be  the  cheaper  grades  that  would  be  lessened 
in  price — ^that  which  the  poor  i>eople  would  use! 

Mr.  Benton.  It  would  lower  the  price  of  honey  generally. 
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HOPS. 

(Pangnph  279.) 

STATEMENT  OF  HOK.  BEIXAXT  8T0BEB,   A  BEPBE8ENTATIVS  FBOX  THE  7IS8T 

DISTRICT  OF  OHIO. 

Friday,  September  8, 1893. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  in  a 
little  difficult  position  here  becau'Be  I  am  a  Republican  and  a  protection- 
ist, and  I  represent  a  district  which  is  both,  but  we  have  a  very  large 
industry  there,  one  of  great  proportions  and  very  important,  and  they 
have  memorialized  me  to  present  their  views  to  this  committee  on  one 
point  which  is  involved  in  the  hearing  now  before  you,  and  it  is  the 
duty  on  hops  which  they  desire  to  have  put  back  either  to  what  the 
law  of  1883  left  it  prior  to  the  passage  of  what  is  called  the  McKin- 
ley  bill,  or,  if  possible,  they  would  prefer  what  was  included  in  the 
so-called  Mills  bill,  which  was  prepared  in  1888.  That  was  6  cents  duty 
per  pound  specific.  The  law  of  1883  left  it  where  it  had  been  put  in 
1876,  at  8  cents.    That  had  been  put  at  8  cents  by  a  special  act  offered 
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"by  a  member  from  the  interior  of  New  York.  The  so-called  McKlnIey 
Ijill,  or  act  of  1890,  put  it  at  15  cents,  and  with  your  pennissioii  I  n  ill 
read  this  memorial. 

Cincinnati,  September  S,  1S9.S. 
Hon.  Bellamy  Storrr, 

Wathington,  D.  C: 

Sear  Sir:  Tbe  Committee  of  Wayn  ftod  Menus  baving  now  nnclor  cnnsiilerntinii 
tbe  revision  of  the  tariff,  wetlic  unilursigiiedbreweraandliopruerclirtntsof  Cin(;iiiji:iii. 
woulil  respectfully  call  jour  atteution  to  Ihe  exorbltaut  duty  of  15  ceuts  per  jtcmii.i 
now  existing  on  hops  imported  into  this  conutry,  and  would  urge  jon  to  use  uU  tLe 
intlnence  in  your  power  to  have  tbe  some  reduced  to5  cents  per  pound  if  pouible. 

This  latter  duty  was  in  effect  dnriug  the  war  and  until  18T5,  when  it  was  increuHuil 
to  8  cents,  and  «ubaequeutl,T  by  tbo  McKinley  bill  was  agnin  increased  to  15  cents  per 

Sound .  Tbe  piesetit  duty  is  not  only  very  oppressive,  but  is  almost  prohibitory  ami 
ir  exceeds  tbe  cost  of  production.  Tbe  duty  of  5  cents  nor  pouud  afl'ords  ample  ]iru- 
tection  to  tbe  famjcr  and  is  mucli  leas  of  a  hurdship  to  tbe  ronNnmpr. 

Ite  bopsprodnced  in  tbie  I'onutry  are  all  rnised  in  »  few  connficH  in  New  Ynvk 
Stale  and  Wisconsin,  anil  in  three  of  tbe  Pacific  Coast  States,  while  the  brewlii)^: 
industry  exteuds  from  one  end  of  tbe  country  to  tbe  other. 

It  iaof  the  most  vital  iniiortiinoa  to  this  interest  to  have  tbo  duty  re<lnced  to  tlii^ 
lowestnoHiblefioiut  couaialeut  with  theneeds  of  the  Uoverumeut,  and  your  efforts  lo 
bring  about  this  result  will  laeet  tbe  approval  of  your  O0D»tituenl«  rogardlcns  <>f 
party. 

Hoping  that  you  will  eporeao  effort  to  occouplJHh  this  result,  we  remain,  very  truly 

Herman  Goepper  Si.  Co. ;  The  J.  Walker  Brewing  Company,  Chas.  Andrew, 
secretary ;  Th«  Banner  Brewing  Company,  by  A.  Uariiamont,  secretary ; 
Tbe  Geike  Browing  Company,  by  K.  H.  Knorze,  president;  John  (,'. 
Brnckmanu  BrewingCompany ;  The  Hernncourt  ItTcwinK  Company.  M, 
Lutt«ibey,  president;  Henry  Adnm, ;  Tbe  Germ ania  Brewing  Com- 
pany, John  Wetterer.  president;  The  Schmidt  Brotliern  Brewing  Cum- 

...  ,  ,  .'IinHMiJii 

Hoerlein  Brewi^  Company,  per  Wm.  Moerleiii,  secretary;   The  John 

ee  pi-esident  and  KOuer 

=     onyiaii,,     „ 
Hublbauser,  vice  president;  Tbe  John  Kauffinan  Brewing  Company,  1 


Hauck  Brewing  Company,  per  Louis  J.  Hauck,  vice  president;  The  jnni; 
Brewing  Company,  Alviu  Curl,  vice  pi-esident  and  ueueral  manager;  .J. 
G.  Sohn  Si,  Co. ;   The  Wlndisch,  Mnhlhauser  Brewing  Conyiany,  by  II. 


Emile  Scbuiitt,  receiver;  The  Foos-Schueider  Brewing  Company,  liy 
Feter  W.  Schneider,  gecretnty  and  treasurer;  Gaiiibrinus  Stock  Cont- 

Sony,  C.  W.  Boss,  aecrctarj' ;  The  Uellevue  Brewing  Company,  per  Gvorge 
.loiter,  troasiirer^  Hudepobl  &  Kotte,  per  L.  Hudoj)obl;  Buckiyu 
Brewc'ry;  Jackaon  Browing  Company,  by  Leo  A.  Brtgel,  presi-deut; 
Schaller  Bros. 

I  vill  say  that  this  petition  I  charge  myself  with  indorsing  as  t^pre- 
seiiting  in  the  fullest  extent  that  very  large  interest.  It  represent.-) 
every  brewing  firm  in  Hamilton  County  but  one.  It  represents  e\  fry 
hop-dealer,  not  merely  in  the  imported  hops,  but  also  in  the  home  jiroci- 
nct  and  the  trade  of  home-grown  hops  in  way  of  interest,  and  in  the 
aggregate  very  largely  exceeds  the  imported  hop.  In  other  words,  tin' 
home-hop  industry  is  more  in  quantify  than  the  imported,  and  yet  thi'se 
gentlemen  have  united  in  thus  appealing  to  me  to  present  this  to  yim. 

Bow,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  present  any  argument  upon  this  subject, 
as  I  shall  have  that  opportunity,  I  presume,  if  there  is  any  change  or 
nonekange,  upon  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  think  I  have  done  my  duty 
at(  a  representative  of  this  district  in  presenting  this  to  you  with  my 
statement  to  yon  that  it  represents  in  the  fullest  degree  this  industiy. 
Every  class  of  it  is  represented  by  these  gentlemen,  whose  firms  stand 
as  high  in  the  mercantile  and  civic  community  as  any  Arm's  can  do  in 
any  commnnity. 

Mr.  Patne.  These  hop-dealers  dependforamarket  upon  the  brewers 
of  Oineinuatll 
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Mr.  Storer.  I  presume  so;  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  matter,  but 
they  supply  the  brewers  of  Cincinnati  I  presume. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  brewers  of  Cincinnati 
use  foreign-grown  hopst 

Mr.  Storer.  Only  by  information;  I  am  informed  they  use  it  only 
in  Cincinnati,  principally  as  a  flavor. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  other  words  they  put  a  small  handftil  of  hops  in  the 
bunghole  of  a  barrel  of  beer  before  they  bung  it  up! 

Mr.  Storer.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  hops^  and!  do  not 
know  about  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  an  expert  about  that  fact. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Expert  on  the  beert 

Mr.  Payne.  And,  in  fact,  they  use  a  very  small  quantity  of  foreign 
hopst 

Mr.  Storer.  They  use  a  good  deal,  because  I  think  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, next  to  the  city,  of  New  York,  is  the  largest  importer  of  hops  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Payne,  I  mean  in  each  barrel  they  use  a  small  quantity  of  for- 
eign hopsf 

Mr.  Storer.  Of  course,  as  I  understand  it,  the  amount  of  foreign 
hops  used  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  domestic  hops,  because  they  use 
it  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  demand  which  is  met  only  by  the  other,  the 
foreign  beer,  or  beer  flavored  with  foreign  hops,  and  the  statistics  will 
show  this  committee  when  they  examine  them  that  as  the  importation 
of  foreign  hops  has  decreased  in  the  last  three  years  the  importation 
of  foreign-brewed  beer  containing  these  German  hops  has  increased 
steadily.  In  other  words  the  views  of  these  gentlemen  are,  and  I  confess 
I  can  not  help  sharing  them  from  what  I  have  known,  that  the  increased 
duty  on  hops  has  diminished  the  importation  of  hox)s  but  has  enex)ur- 
aged  the  importation  of  foreign  beers  manufactured  in  Germany  or  in 
England  instead  of  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  duty  on  beert 

Mr.  Storer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  much  diflFerence  in  the  cost 
of  a  barrel  of  beer  it  would  be  if  the  whole  difference  of  duty  of  7  cents, 
or,  as  you  said,  10  cents  a  pound,  was  added  to  the  cost  of  the  beert 

Mr.  Storer.  I  repeat  again  that  I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  have 
heard  it  put  as  low  as  5, 6,  or  7  cents  a  barrel,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  so. 

Mr.  PaySe.  Have  you  heard  it  put  below  1  cent  a  barrel  t 

Mr.  Storer.  No;  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  what  beer  sells  for  by  the  barrel? 

Mr.  Storer.  I  think  $5  or  $6  now  with  us. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  heard  it  put  at  5  or  6  cents  t 

Mr.  Storer.  A  barrel,  yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  the  whole  duty  was  added  to  the  cost  of  the  beer! 

Mr.  Storer.  Yes,  sir;  but,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  vouch  for  it.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  figures  myself,  and  I  simply  ask  that  these 
people,  in  their  request,  may  have  the  excellent  consideration  which 
you  give  to  any  industry  which  may  come  before  you. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  And  in  consideration  you  will  be  willing  to  let  up 
on  somebody  else's  constituency  t 

Mr.  Storer.    I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  that,  sir. 


HOPS. 

(Ptratrtph  ilD.) 
8TATEICEHT  07  H05.  ASHBEL  F.  FITCH,  07  THE  FIFi'EZKIH  NEW  TORE  DISIBICT 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  presenting  to  theeoinmittee  a  geiitlemanwhovill 
address  the  committee  on  tbis  subject  I  would  like  tirut  to  say  one  or  two 
wor<1s  about  tbe  history  of  tfaitj  tax.  Asiiiyfrieudliasstatod,thetax  wii.s 
8  cents  a  pound  on  tbeseimporf  ed  hops  for  many  years.  Under  that  rate 
of  duty  everybody  w^as  satisfied  and  the  business  was  successful  on  all 
sides.  Now,  iuMarch,18!)0,  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  being  prepared 
this  matter  was  very  fully  considered  by  this  coniniittee.  Mr.  Storer's 
appearance  here  as  a  Republican  in  favor  of  the  lowerraleof  dutyisnot 
new  at  all.  At  that  time,  before  this  comuiittee— -two  distinguished 
Itepublicans  then  serving  in  Congress — Mr.  Adams,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Butterworth,  of  Cincinnati — appeared  here  with  me  urging  ijredscly  llic 
same  view  to  the  committee  which  Mr.  Storer  has  presented  to-day,  and 
making  predictions  which  have  turned  out  to  be  true  in  regard  to  t  he 
workings  of  this  tax.  When  we  take  it  up  now  we  take  it  up  with  t\u: 
experience  of  how  the  higher  duty  of  15  cents  works,  which,  of  course,  1  lie 
comuuttee  in  March,  ISDO,  did  not  have  before  it.  lu  March,  1890,  tin: 
committee  decided,  or  in  the  bill  they  decided,  to  raise  the  rate  from  S 
certs  per  pound  to  15  cents.  Now,  there  are  three  things  which  the  rais- 
ing of  a  duty  may  be  intended  to  accomplish :  One  is  to  aid  a  "sti-uggling 
industry  "  to  get  ou  its  feet;  another  one  is  to  raise  additional  revenue 
for  the  Government;  another  one  is  to  raise  the  price  for  the  producer. 
Wc  are  not  talking  now  about  somebody's  prophecy  of  what  will  hapiHu, 
but  we  are  looking  at  what  has  actually  happened.  The  committer  in 
1890  raised  the  rate  against  the  Kepublican  protestof  the  distinguished 
men  whom  I  have  named  and  against  the  protest  of  all  the  Democrats. 
The  increase  has  worked  just  as  we  said  it  would.  In  the  first  placi!  it 
has  not  raised  the  price.  The  price  of  bops  has  not  been  as  good  to  the 
grower  since  the  duty  was  raised  to  15  cents  as  it  was  before,  and  for 
the  reasons  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Storer,  has  so  carefully  and  fully  stated. 
You  have  not  accomplished  anything  so  far  as  helping  your  grower  is 
concerned.  He  got  an  average  of  26  cents  since  you  put  the  tax  on, 
where  he  got  an  average  of  27  cents  befoie.  8o  you  have  not  heli«'il 
the  farmer  who  grows  these  hops  at  all. 

In  the  next  place,  you  did  not  raise  the  revenne  at  all.  iDn  the  cim- 
trary  you  injured  the  revenue  of  the  Government  by  raising  this  duty 
from  8  to  15  cents.  The  average  revenue-from  this  source  under  tin'  S 
cents  tax  for  five  years  prior  to  1890  was  about  *576,000.  In  18!)ii  it 
t^U  off  to  t513,(HlO,  and  in  1892  and  1893  it  was  on  an  average  of  |389,tiul) 
a  year  against  $57t),000  a  year  under  the  8  per  cent  tax.  Now  you  have 
not  helped  a  "struggling  industry  "  at  all  because  this  is  an  industry 
where  twice  as  many  goods  are  exported  as  are  imported  and  in  whitli 
wc  produce  a  surplus  over  our  consumption  every  year.  Tour  atteiii])t 
to  interfere  withthisbusiness  by  almost  doubling  this  tax  has  cut  down 
the  revenues  of  the  Government,  injured  the  grower,  and  has  not  heliK'd 
anybody  in  the  world, 

Mr.  Ualzell.  lias  it  not  added  a  revenue  from  the  importation  <if 
beert 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  am  told  that  the  revenue  from  imported  beer  has  aoiuc 
what  grown,  but  if  you  want  to  make  a  revenne  that  way,  of  cdursc 
you  can  do  it.    It  is  nothing  compared  to  the  loss  of  duty  on  theluipn. 
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Mr.  Payne.  And  it  has  found  a  sale? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sirj  but  the  point  we  insist  on  is  that  you  have  not 
helped  the  grower,  yoa  have  not  helped  the  Government,  you  have  not 
helped  the  business,  or  anybody,  and  you  have  injured  all  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

Now,  as  to  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  matter,  1 
want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  committee*  there  has  never  he&^ 
any  mistake  about  it  at  all.  When  the  Democratic  party  made  a  tariff 
bill,  the  Mills  bill,  they  reduced  this  duty  from  8  to  6  cents.  We  are 
all  on  record,  those  of  us  who  voted  for  the  Mills  bill,  as  saying  that  6 
cents  is  a  proper  duty,  which  is  less  than  we  are  asking  here;  we  ask 
only  for  a  return  to  the  old  duty  of  8  cents.  We  all  voted  solidly 
against  the  increase  in  the  McKinley  bill  for  the  reas(m  that  we,  with 
some  of  our  Republican  friends  like  Messrs.  Adams  and  Butterworth, 
considered  that  this  advance  was  sure  to  work  precisely  as  it  did.  The 
Democratic  record  is  therefore  against  the  duty  of  15  cents,  and  our 
statements  have  been  sustained  by  what  has  happened. 

Now  I  want  to  present  to  you  the  gentlemen  who  will  address  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Payne.  May  I  interrupt  yout 

Mr.  Fitch.  With  pleasure,  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  the  importation  of  foreign  hops  has  decreased 
under  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  said  the  amount  of  duty  collected  has  decreased. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  importation  has  decreased! 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  suppose  it  has;  I  have  the  figures  only  as  to  the 
amount  of  duty  collected. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  use  and  manufacture  of  beer  increased  f 

Mr.  Pitch.  Beer  in  the  United  States?  Oh,  I  think  so;  I  think  it 
increases  steadily  every  yeai*. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  use  of  hops  has  increased  largely? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  for  the  past  three  years  *the  farmers  of  this  country 
have  had  much  larger  sale  for  their  hops  than  before  this  duty  because 
they  have  supplied  a  void  left  by  a  lesser  imx)ortation  as  weU  as  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  hops? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  think  in  order  to  consider  that  question  that  yon  would 
have  to  consider  the  amount  of  the  exportation  of  American  hops  during 
the  time,  the  course  of  the  market  prices,  the  increa.se  of  production, 
and  a  number  of  other  things  not  included  in  the  question. 

Mr.  Payne.  For  home  consumption  they  have  had  a  larger  market? 

Mr.  FItch.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  They  have  had  a  worse  mar- 
ket; they  have  obtained  less  money  for  their  hops  per  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  did  you  get  your  average  prices  for  hops  at  27 
cents? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  will  send  them  to  you;  I  will  give  you  all  the  sources  of 
supply  from  which  I  got  them,  and  if  there  is  any  error  I  will  correct  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  decrease  in  price  from  27  cents 
and  a  fraction  to  26  cents  in  hops  has  been  a  much  less  percentage  than 
any  other  farm  product  in  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  am  not  from  an  agricultural  district  and  I  am  not 
posted  in  regard  to  the  prices  in  farm  produce.  The  duties  on  all  of 
them  were  raised  by  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  from  your  general  information? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  what  the  fall  has  been  in,  pota- 
toes or  anything  else  grown  along  side  with  hops.    There  has  been  a 
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^reat  fall  in  wheat,  oving  to  the  utilization  of  large  wheat  fields  and 
Improved  machinery.    But  in  regard  to  bops  raided  in  your  district  autl 

neutral  New  York  I  do  not  ItDow  whether  the  people 

Mr.  PA.YME.  Very  few  hops  are  raised  in  my  district, 

Mr.  Fitch.  If  my  friend  is  through 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  Pitch,  I  want  w  introduce  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  hop-grower, 
a  hop-iiuport«r,  and  one  of  the  largest  hop  exporters  in  this  countr\ . 
lie  is  connected  with  tlie  business  on  every  side  and  every  phase  of  i  i . 
He  raises  hops  for  export,  and  he  exports  and  imports  hops  very  lai  gol> . 
All  of  us  who  know  him  in  New  York  know  he  has  no  selfish  interest 
to  serve;  that  ho  comes  here  because  he  believes,  as  all  of  us  connect<?il 
in  any  way  or  having  any  knowledge  of  this  matter  believe,  aside  from 
a  few- farmers,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  better  for  the  trade,  for  the 
grower,  and  for  the  Goveruinent  to  reduce  this  duty  to  where  it  wiis 
before  the  McKinley  bill.  I  ask  leave  to  intioduce  Ur.  Fox,  of  £ew 
York. 


HOPS. 

<P>n«n|di  e7«.> 

SIAIZIIXIT  OF  HE.  SUQB  F.  FOZ,  OF  Sfi  FEASL  BTSEET.  KZW  TOBX  CUT. 

Mr.  Chai&majn  attd  Gentlemen  :  I  feel  a  trifle  embarrassed  at  tlie 
extent  of  Mr.  Fitch's  introduction.  I  have  been  interested  in  the  trsHk' 
for  some  twelve  years,  and,  as  he  says,  in  all  of  its  branches;  but  I  come 
here  more  in  the  capacity  of  an  expert  in  the  trade  than  anything  elsiv 
I  have  had  uo  experience  in  speaking  in  public,  and  I  am  not  much 
used  to  thinking  on  my  feet,  but  I  am  prepared  to  answer  questions 
that  may  be  put  to  me  and  to  speak  according  to  my  knowledge  to  tlie 
best  of  my  ability.  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  first  a  shortmemo- 
rial  addressed  by  members  of  the  trade  in  New  York. 

Nbw  York,  September  6, 18SS. 
The  uDderaigued,  importers  of  foreifi;!)  hopa  luidilealera  in  and  exporters  of  Aqiit- 
ican  hops,  desire  to  have  tbe  dnty  on  liops  reduced  from  ^le  present  tariff  of  15  cents 
per  pouud  to  the  old  tarllf  of  g  ceDts  per  ponnd,  which  existed  prior  to  tbe  eoacl  - 
meiit  of  the  McKinlej  tariff  bill.  Tlie  iDcreased  dnty  has  proved  a  hardship  to  tLo 
consumer,  and  of  no  benefit  to  aiiybodv. 

Tbe  old  dnty  of  8  cents  per  pound  is  liberal  even  from  the  standpoint  of  high  pro- 
tection. 

We  respectfully  request  that  Mr,  Hugh  V.  Fox  be  recognized  by  yonr  committee 
M  our  lepreaentative. 

Bothbarth  Sc  Sons, 35  Pearl  street,  New  York;  T.  Rosenwald  St  Co.,  13 
Water  and  14  Front  streets,  New  York;  E,  Guttermann  &  Co.,  II  Stone 
street, New  York ;  William  Junfce  &.  Co.,  11  Stone  street,  New  York;  E. 
Ucbtmann,  17  Broadway,  New  York:  Benjamin  Schwarz  &,  Sons,  25 
Pearl  street,  New  York;  Martin  Rothbartb  &,  Co.,  Broad  street,  Neir 
York;  8.  B.  Bine  gc  Sons,  25  Whitehall  street,  New  York;  E.  Watten- 
borgCo.,  IW  Broad  street.  New  York;  Carl  Ullmann  &  Co.,  17  Broad- 
way, Now  York;  lingo  Reisinger,  38  Beaier  street,  New  York;  P,  W . 
Simonds  4;  Son,  18  Sonth  William  street.  New  York ;  Foi  &  Searlen.  :i-' 
Pearl  street.  New  York ;  Lilieuthal  Brotliers,  S  and  10  Water  street.  New 
York. 

Mr.  Fox.  This  is  signed  by  all  the  impofters  in  New  York,  by  annmb<T 
of  exporters,  and  by  several  of  the  domestic  dealers  who  do  not  haiulle 
anything  but  American  hops  and  are  not  known  as  exporters.  This  it! 
a  copy  of  the  petition;  I  have  the  original  in  my  possession  here. 
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Mr.  Fitch  has  already  called  your  attention  to  the  high  tariflF  on  hops, 
but  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  average  price  of  the 
American  hops  for  eleven  years — from  1865  to  1875,  when  the  duty  was 
5  cents  per  pound — was  4i  cents,  and  for  fourteen  years — ^from  1876  to 
1889,  when  the  duty  was  8  cents  per  pound — the  average  price  was  27 
cents,  and  for  three  years — from  1890  to  1893,  while  the  duty  was  15 
cents  per  pound — the  average  price  was  26  cents.  Thus  you  see  an 
enhanced  duty  corresponding  with  a  diminution  of  the  market  price  of 
the  domestic  product.  The  okl  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  amounted  in 
1886  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  49.50  per  cent,  or  42.60  per  cent  in  1887, 
and  43.90  per  cent  in  1888. 

Now,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  hops  in  this 
country.  Opinions  vary  in  New  York  State  according  to  the  section  in 
which  a  man  lives,  and  the  value  of  his  lands,  etc.,  as  to  the  cost  of 
production;  but  authorities  generally  consider  14  cents  for  a  pound  of 
hops  the  average  cost  of  the  product  of  American  hops  in  New  York 
State.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  industry  has  develop^  with 
enormous  strides  within  the  last  few  years,  and  where  they  raise  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country,  the  cost  is  only  esti- 
mated at  9  cents  per  pound.  The  reason  for  this  is  largely  because  of 
the  greater  productiveness  of  the  soil.  According  to  the  last  census 
bulletin  the  average  production  of  hops  to  the  acre  in  New  York  State 
was  547  pounds;  in  California  it  was  1,648  pounds,  and  in  Washington 
it  was  1,626  ])()unds,  and  in  Oregon  it  was  1,155  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
you  can  say  in  this  connection  it  requires  probably  no  more  labor  to 
raise  1,600  pounds  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  acre  than  it  requires  to 
raise  547  pounds  to  the  acre  in  New  York;  therefore  it  will  be  readily 
seen  how  great  a  disadvantage  the  New  York  farmer  has  in  comi>etlug 
against  the  Pacific  coast. 

Taking  the  14  cents  as  the  cost  of  production  in  New  York  and  9 
cents  as  the  average  cost  of  production  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  is  equivalent,  pretty 
nearly,  to  an  ad  valorem  tariff  of  150  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age cost  of  the  product  of  hops  in  the  United  States.    In  addition  to 
this,  in  the  matter  of  competition  one  has  to  consider  the  transx>ortation 
charges,  which  vary  from  1 J  to  2  cents  per  pound.    They  are  |30  to 
$40  a  ton  from  Germany.  Now,  in  speakingof  the  steady  development — 
a  very  large  development- — of  the  beer  industry  in  the  United  States, 
which  Mr.  Payne  has  touchedupon,  and  theconstant  continued  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  hops,  we  are  still  raising  a  surplus  of  at  least  30 
per  cent  of  hops  over  consumption,  over  and  above  our  requirements. 
I  have  here  a  table  of  the  exports  and  imports  for  a  term  of  years  run- 
ning for  some  thirty  years  which  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  which  will  of  itself  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  are  rais- 
ing a  very  large  surplus.    The  only  outlet  for  it  is  by  export  to  England. 
During  the  past  three  or  four  years  we  have  annually  exported  from 
60,000  to  70,000  bales  of  hops  to  England.    Our  imports  from  Ger- 
many have  only  amounted  to  a  few  thousand  bales.    It  is  seemingly  an 
anomaly  to  import  German  hops  to  a  country  which  raises  a  surplus,  and 
it  is  explained,  as  Mr.  Fitch  and  the  other  gentleman  stated,  by  the 
fact  that  the  ideal  of  our  brewers  in  this  country  is  German  beer.    Some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  considerable  importation  of  beer  from 
Germany  and  England  to  this  country,  principally  from  Germany, 
and  in  order  to  compete  against  that,  which  of  course  went  to  the  hi^fh- 
class  trade,  our  brewers  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  certain  proportion 
of  Bavarian  and  Bohemian  hops  to  give  the  flavor  which  was  desired 
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and  which  was  requisite  to  bring  tlio  beer  lip  to  tlie  ideal  standnrd  of 
oar  drinkers  generally  and  make  it  popular.  Except  on  very  rarti 
occasions,  I  think  perhaps  once  intenyoars,  when  wo  have  had  a  failuiu 
iT»  this  country  of  hops,  foreign  hops  have  only  been  used  for  this  purpose : 
"but  in  1886  we  had  a  total  failure  of  thecrop  in  New  York  State.  At  that 
-time  the  industry  on  the  Pacilic  coast  was  small,  and  that  year  I  think 
"tlie  brewers  had  to  impTirt  some  30.000  or  40,000  bales  of  hops  to  eke 
out  needs.  The  possibility  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  periotls  of  ten 
years  also  has  ever  been  present  iu  their  minds,  and  the  prospect  of 
liaving  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  Government  on  top  of  the  market  price  in 
BQch  an  event  constitutes  a  constant  menace  to  the  consuTuer. 

Mr.  PATfNE.  la  that  the  only  year  it  ever  occurred  T 

Mr.  Fox.  My  experience  only  goes  back  eleven  years.  I  believe  prior 
to  that,  early  in  the  sixties,  they  had  such  an  esi>erience,  but  of  that  I 
am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Btnum.  "Was  there  not  a  partial  failure  of  thecrop  on  the  Pacilic 
slope  two  or  three  years  ago! 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  partial  failnre  of  the  crop  in  Waah- 
ington.  Now,  if  I  am  not  miatakeu,  and  I  believe  it  Is  an  axiom  oi 
commerce  that  wherea  country  raises  a  surplus  of  any  commodity  tlnit 
the  entire  product  is  governed  by  the  available  price  for  the  surplus,  it 
■will  be  readily  seen  that  our  market  abroad  lias  its  entire  inspiratifin 
irom  London.  England  is  the  only  large  beer  producing  country  which 
habitually  or  almost  constantly  has  to  import  hops  from  abroad  in 
order  to  meet  its  own  requirement.  England  imports,  I  think,  on  an 
average,  some  120,000  to  140,000  hundredweight  of  hops  from  the 
United  btates  and  Germany,  The  German  hops  are  imported  for  some 
purposes  and  the  American  hops  for  other  purposes,  according  to  tlie 
needs  of  the  individual  brewers  and  the  time  of  year  they  require  them; 
bntitwill  be  seen,  of  course,  that  Germany  la  oar  competitor  in  the 
English  market,  where  the  price  of  our  product  is  established. 

The  Ohajbuan.  Is  there  not  a  very  large  hop  production  in  Eng- 
land 1 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir;  very  large  indeed;  but  still  I  think  their  con- 
sumption of  hops  is  enormous,  their  beer  production  is  enormous,  and 
it  is  a  very  precarious  crop  in  England;  consequently  four  out  of  five- 
years  they  are  obliged  to  import  from  other  countries.  Now  the  pincli 
comes  in  New  York  State,  as  I  endeavored  to  suggest  a  few  minutes 
ago,-fi^m  the  inability  of  the  New  York  farmers  in  years  of  low  prices 
to  compete  with  the  Pacific  coast.  A  large  share  went  to  the  coast 
because  the  land,  of  course,  costs  a  great  deal  less  and  the  labor  is  some- 
what less  and  their  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  rich. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  some  of  the  land  on  the  Pacific  coast  very 
bight 

Mr.  Fox.  In  some  parts  of  Washington  it  is  high,  but  in  the  last  year 
or  so  they  have  opened  up  a  new  valley,  which  was  considered  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment,  but  it  is  threatening  to  revolutionize  the 
entire  business.  They  have  succeeded  in  watering,  through  irrigation, 
all  that  immense  tract  of  country  east  of  the  mountains,  in  Washington, 
around  Yakima,  and  have  8ucceede<l  in  perfecting  it,  so  that  they  can 
raise  hops  there  at  the  minimum  cost  and  have  an  immense  territory 
for  the  development  of  the  industry.  They  will  raise  there  this  year 
Bom«  13,000  bales. 

Mr.  TuENER.  How  many  pounds  to  the  bale — 180  pounds  t 

Mr.  Fox.  About  180  pounds.  Now  I  have  here  telegrams,  and  I 
want  to  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  telegrams  addressed  to  me  by 
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Mr.  E.  Meeker,  of  Pnyallup,  Wash.,  and  the  Payallap  Hop  CompttDy 
of  Wasliington. 
Mr.  TUENEE.  That  is  between  Tacoma  and  Seattlef 
Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  rich  valley.  The  Puyallup  Company 
raises  about  4,000  bales  of  hops.  And  when  Mr.  Fitch  said  I  was  inter- 
ested in  hops  he  allnded  to  this  particular  company  in  which  I  tun 
iutereated  and  my  partner  is  an  oflBcer.    This  company  telegraphs: 


bill. 

Mr.  Meeker  has  been  for  a  unmber  of  years  the  largest  exporter  of 
hops  iu  the  United  States.  lie  was  the  pioneer  of  the  indnatry  on  the 
I'iiciflu  coaat  and,  if  it  is  of  any  interest  to  this  committee  to  know  it, 
be  is  a  stanch  fiepublican  and  protectionist.    He  says: 

1  favor  protective  policy  of  American  iDdustry,  but  oppose  incroased  duty  on  hops 
HI  iiiicnilcil  for.  We  nnniially  export  large  quantitiea  from  anrplm  of  bome  pro- 
iluotiou  of  choice  quality. 

Now,  a  few  years  ago,  by  reason  largely  of  the  competition  between 
the  American  and  English  markets,  the  English  Parliament  ordered  a 
special  investigation  by  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  depres- 
sion of  the  hop  industry  in  England,  The  hearing  lasted  several 
mouths  and  was  a  most  exhaustive  investigation.  I  have  here  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  that  investigation.  I  only  wish  to  refer  to  one  point 
in  which  one  party  said: 

We  ooDBider  Califoraia  la  the  most  formidable  competitor  of  the  Gnglisfa  hop 
groweTB. 

I  have  already  endeavored  to  show  why  the  importer  favors  a  rednc- 
tion  in  the  tarilf  on  hops,  aud  in  this  <.'onnection  I  wish  to  read  n  bri^ 
statement  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Lilienthat,  who  is  a  large  grower  and 
exporter  of  hojis.  Tliis  was  an  interview  with  Mr,  Lilienthal  in  Sep- 
tember, Ifiyo,  alter  the  passage  of  the  hill,  and  is  an  interview  published 
in  the  New  York  Commercial  Iliillctin. 

HBW   TOEK    COMMERCIAL    Bri.I.ETIKS    INTERVIEW    WITH    A.   LILIENTHAL, 

EXruR'L'Klt.  MliI"rKMllEJI.  IHOO. 

Mr.  Lilicnthal,  of  Liliciithal  BrotherB,  believed  that  the  advanced  doty  wonldnot 
be  folt  «o  much  nt  present  on  account  of  the  high  prices  ourrent  ax  it  irill  be  when 
Iho  market  it  low.  ConR<'i]uently  he  did  not  look  for  any  decided  effect  of  the  new 
tariff'  bill  on  the  hop  innrket. 


gToweiein 
couDlry  thoy  will  only  m  ia 
larger  qnantilicB  to  England,  thus  rutting  ofi'  there  tlie  demand  lor  American  hops, 
irhich  is  a  normal  and  lieaHhy  one  iu  that  market.  'The  result  nil!  be  that  England 
nill  not  look  to  ns  for  any  bniis,  nud  our  growers  will  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rouanmers  in  this  country,  wlm  are  able  to  h»u<lle  the  hop  luarkct  pretty  much  as 
tbey  please.  The  local  hop  market  deriven  its  whole  inspiration  from  I.^ndon  qno- 
tftti'oDB,  and  should  these  not  exint  in  the  fiitnre  oar  hop  culture  would  materially 
Biifler. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  froo  imiiortation  of  German  hops  into  the  Ignited  Statca, 
^vhich  are  much  more  in  favor  with  American  than  the  Eii);li8li  brewers,  would  open 
the  <Ioor  to  a  larger  cz|iorlntion  of  American  hops  fooin  this  conntry  to  Englund,  a 
natural  consequence  of  which  must  be  a  healthy  market  and  one  that  will  prove 
profitable  to  local  growers." 

Mr.  Lilienthal  since  that  time  has  organized  a  large  company  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  production  of  hops  and  be  intends,  I  b^eve,  to  double 
or  treble  the  acreage  next  year. 
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III  passing  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  as  to  why  we  are  favoring  a 
specific  duty  of  8  cents  a  [Kinnd,  It  Las  been  suggested  to  us  tSat 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  proposition  to  consider  an  ad  valorem  duty 
on  hops.  Tliis  we  consider  would  be  very  detriTnental  indeed  to  the 
interest  of  all  parties  eoneenied,  both  to  the  ini^wrters  and  producers, 
in  this  country.  In  the  first  place  hops  are  peculiarly  subject  to  violent 
fluctuation  in  prices,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  a  few  days  for 
Lops  to  advance  10,  20,  or  even  30  per  cent,  SonietiniCH  in  the  conree 
of  a  few  weeks  they  may  more  thtm  double.  In  1883  they  advanced 
from  12  cents  to  91.20  a  pound.  Therefore  you  will  readily  see  under 
an  ad  valorem  duty  a  merchant  may  be  almost  ruined  because  of  the 
fluctuation  in  the  price  while  the  hops  were  in  process  of  transporta- 
tion from  abroad.  Apart  firom  that,  however,  I  think  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  any  member  of  the  hop  trade  who  could  tell  fiom  inspecting  a 
sample  of  hops  the  exact  nativity.  It  may  come  IVom  a  section  in 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  or  Austria.  Hops  are  handled  in  such  a  way  tliat 
instead  of  each  iiidividual  crop  of  hops  being  cured  and  packed  on  the 
farm  the  pra<!tice  is  lor  a  merchant  to  buy  hops  irom  the  farmer  and 
pack  and  cure  them  himself,  and  the  result  is  that  he  mises  the  hops 
perhaps  from  difl'eient  sections  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
his  particular  trade.  If  he  wants  a  certain  color  or  flavor  he  arranges 
it  ill  that  way,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  basis  of  manufacture  enters 
into  it.  Therefore  I  contend  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
inspector  or  appraiser  to  oflieially  determine  where  the  hops  came  from 
and  what  their  market  price  was  at  the  point  of  productiou;  conse- 
quently it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  tell,  and  there  would  be  the 
very  great  in  justice  of  au  ad  valorem  tariff,  audit  would  put  a  premium 
upon  dishonesty  and  result  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Fitch.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  that  iK>i»tt  Has  there  ever 
been  an  ad  valorem  duty  placed  on  hoi>8? 

Mr.  I''ox.  There  never  has. 

I  wish  to  read  a  short  paragraph  from  a  handbook  of  Mr.  Meeker. 
Mr.  Meeker  has  published  a  handbook  on  the  Paciilc  Coast  which  eii-- 
culates  very  largely  and  is  thought  of  very  highly. 

E.  Meeker's  handbook  for  189S  says : 

There  will  be  this  sonson  the  largest  incrensem  Bcri-ngeboth  in  Orpgon  and  Wash- 
ington that  bu  taken  place  in  any  ypar  since  the  bnsinesB  of  hop-grciwiiig  hna  been 
esUblished  here.  This  increase  is  not  confined  to  one  locality,  but  extends  over  all 
of  western  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  in  the  Yakima  district  in  eastern  Wsshing- 
ton.  This  phenomenal  increase  cumeH  from  the  deliberate  calcnlations  of  a  clas« 
that  is  in  tho  bnsiness  to  stay;  we  liave  the  soil  and  climate  to  produce  bopscbeaper 
than  in  tlie  older  bop-growing  districts. 

Regarding  the  fact  of  overproduction  of  hops,  I  may  as  well  state  the 
results  and  experience  of  Canada  in  this  connection.  Canada  raises, 
or  has  raised  for  several  years,  hops;  she  has  a  tariff  of  6  ceuts,  but 
the  hops  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  consequently  there  is  no  demand 
for  them  for  export,  and  last  year  while  hops  on  the  New  York  side  of 
the  border  in  Franklin  County  wei'e  selling  at  22  and  23  cents  a  pound, 
in  Prince  Edward  County  and  throughout  Ontario,  Canada,  their  hops 
were  selling  at  from  15  to  10  cents  a  pound,  and  I  myself  was  exporting 
American,  German,  and  English  bops  to  Canada  for  the  use  of  their 
brewers.  They  have  a  very  high  standard  of  ale,  and  they  conld  not 
possibly  produce  an  article  which  would  satisfy  the  public  demand 
with  the  home  product.  Fortnnately,  here  the  quality  of  our  hops 
meets  the  demands  of  the  Canada  and  English  brewers,  so  we  have 
establislicd  a  trade  in  these  hops,  and  are  able  in  the  ordinary  years  to 
get  rid  of  the  BUi-plus,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is,  our  JTew  Tork 
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farmerB  are  in  a  large  measare  banking  on  the  possible  inisfortaiie  of 
tbeir  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  ^Fate^.  In  a  year  when  Englan<l 
lias  a  full  crop  tbere  is  no  demand  for  American  hops,  at  lea^t  only^  a 
very  moderate  demand.  There  is  no  legitimate  export  trade  in  Amer- 
icau  hops ;  consequently,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  misfortunes  of  Ger- 
many and  England  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  hops  ia  tliis 
conntry  would  be  selling  below  the  coat  of  production.  Our  crop  today, 
which  is  now  being  liarvested,  is  from  240,000  to  250,000  bales.  That 
ia  considered  the  minimum  estimate,  and  it  would  have  been  consider- 
iibic  more  except  for  the  violent  storms  of  the  last  two  or  three  weeks, 
which  injured  the  crops  in  New  York  Stati-.  and  depreciated  the  yield 
probably  25  per  cent.  Our  annual  consumption  is  only  estimated  at 
180,000  bales,  consequently  we  are  at  the  merey  of  the  London  market 
in  regard  t«  the  production  of  hops. 

1  do  not  tliiiik  of  anything  further  in  that  particular  connection. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  only  to  say  if  I  was  aa  attorney  I  could  wish  no  bet- 
ter proof  to  present  to  a  jury  of  unbiased  men  than  the  case  which  I 
liave  endeavored  to  present  to  you,  and  we  have  confidence  that  the 
matter  will  be  considered  by  you  judiciously  in  the  light  and  interest  of 
the  entire  community,  and  we  feel  we  can  with  jierfcct  confidence  rest 
the  case  in  your  hands.  If  the  committee  desires  to  put  any  qnestions 
to  me  I  am  at  their  service. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  wish  t«  ask  a  question  or  two.  The  price  of  labor 
involved  in  raising  hops  is  in  the  picking,  is  it  uotT 

Mr.  Fox.  As  a  general  rulej  yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  large  item  of  cost  is  in  picking! 

Mr,  Fox.  Yes,  sir;  it  varies  very  largely  in  dlfli'rent  localities. 

Mr,  Payne.  Now,  the  picking  ia  generally  done  by  the  farmer  and 
Iiaid  on  a  certain  quantity  of  hops,  so  whether  a  man  gets  1,COO  pounds 
to  an  acre  or  500  pounds  to  an  acre,  it  costs  the  same  per  hundred 
]M>unds  to  pick  bis  hopsi 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes;  but  the  proportion  is  not  as  large  as  you  place  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  a  little  diflereuce  in  labor  in  different  locali- 
ties 1 

Mr.  Fox.  But  apart  from  that,  the  labor.of  picking  hops  in  the  most 
expensive  localities,  say  the  central  part  of  New  York  State,  is  only 
estimated  at  about,  I  think,  4  or  5  cents  a  pound,  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  it  is  estimated  at  from  2  to  3  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  average  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast  is  constantly  increas- 
ing; that  is,  the  cost  of  labor! 

Mr.  Fox.  As  to  that  point  I  am  not  snre. 

Mr.  Payne.  Even  the  Indians  demand  a  much  larger  return  for  their 
labor  than  they  used  to  for  picking  hops! 

Mr.  Fox,  My  impression  is  this  year  the  hop-growers,  the  companies 
on  the  Paciiic  coast,  have  made  a  very  cheap  arrangement  with  the 
pickers,  i)ossibly  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  in  a  normal  condition  of  affairs  the  price  of  picking 
hops  is  coustantiv  increasing  on  the  Pacific  coastf 

Mr.  Fox.  Slightly. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  the  great  consumption  of  hops  is  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  of  course,  and  the  grower  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  handi- 
capped by  freights,  is  he  not,  to  a  certain  eitentt 

Mr.  Fox,  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Payne,  Tliat  helps  to  equalize  him  with  the  New  York  producer! 

Mr,  Pox.  Ui,s  freight  is  on  an  average  about  2  centsapound;  itcosts 
that  to  put  his  hops  on  the  eastern  maikct. 
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Mr.  Fi.Tn£.  I  believe  the  liops  of  Kew  York  are  as  good  as  an;  raiucd 
in  the  world  1 

Mr.  Fox.  Well,  tliere  is  a  difference  of  opioiou  in  that. 

Mr.  Patne.  I  am  asking  for  your  opiuiou. 

Mr.  Fox.  Eraukly  I  think  the  average  standard  of  the  New  York 
hops  is  very  mucli  below  the  standard  of  the  Pacific  coast^  but  taking 
the  best  of  tlie  New  York  hops  I  should  say  they  are  certainly  as  good 
as  as  any  iu  this  country,  nud  probiibly  bettev. 

Mr.  Payme.  I  am  not  confltiing  it  to  this  country.  Are  not  the  hops 
produced  in  New  York  considered  to  be  the  best  in  theworldl 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payhb.  Where  do  they  produce  better! 

Mr.  Fox.  For  flavoring  purposes  they  produce  hops  in  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  and  also  in  one  or  two  distiivts  in  ling- 
land,  East  Kent  for  instance. 

Mr.  Paynb.  But  for  general  use  in  the  brewing  business  and  not  for 
a  few  hops  put  in  a  barrel  to  flavor  beer,  do  not  the  American  hups 
bring  better  prices  than  any  other  hopsl 

Mr,  Foi.  Tbey  rank  with  English  hops  as  about  third  or  foiutli 
class. 

Mr.  Patne.  Do  not  Bass  &  Go.  use  principally  American  hopsi 

Mr.  Fox.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Payme.  Do  not  they  buy  largely  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  York 
State! 

Mr.  Fox,  That  is  a  sarmise  of  bis,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Bass  does 
not  know  where  they  come  from,  that  is,  any  particular  place. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  gt  ites  emphatically  he  sells  to  Bass. 

Mr,  Fox.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Bass  has  ever 
bought  hops  direct  from  any  farmer  in  this  country  in  hie  life. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Clark  says  he  liaa  been  over  there  and  sold  them  1o 
him;  I  do  not  know  anything  al)out  it,  but  I  am  just  taking  it  as  I 
heard  it.  The  hops  imported  into  this  country  are  used  largely  t'lir 
flavoring  beer  aud  pro»liieiug  a  particular  flavor, 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  they  are  generally  put  into  a  barrel  of  beer  in  the 
bung. 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  that  practice  only  prevails  among  ale  brewers.  Beer 
brewers  as  a  rule  do  not  believe  in  the  practice  of  bunging  down. 

Mr.  Payne,  'ihey  only  use  it  for  fbncyT 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  For  brewing  they  use  the  American  hops! 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  want  to  bring  out  the  point  that  there  is  no  brewer  who 
pnts  beer  in  a  bungliole  of  a  barrel.    TLey  boil  the  hops  and 

Mr.  Payne.  They  do  not  pat  beer  in  the  bungholet 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  mean  the  bops;  they  do  not  put  beer  in  it,  they  take  it 
out  of  it.  They  do  not  put  any  hops  in  the  bungliole  of  a  keg,  iind 
nobody  who  ever  knew  anything  about  a  brewery  would  dream  that 
they  did. 

Mr.  Payhb.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Pitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  a  slight  proportion  of  the  hops  used  to  manufacture 
a  barrel  of  ale  or  lager  is  foreign  hops.  Have  yon  ever  made  a  calcu- 
lation to  see  how  much  of  the  entire  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  was  vol- 
lected  out  of  the  brewer  for  these  hops,  how  much  it  would  be  to  eij<;h 
barrel  of  beer  for  the  handful  of  hops  which  is  put  into  the  barrel! 
X  H 42 
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Mr.  Poi.  It  would  vary  according  to  the  amonnts  used.  In  Boiiie 
cases  that  would  amount  to  a  cent  or  two,  and  in  otliei'B  it  wonld 
amount  to  5  or  6  cents  a  barrel.  I  believe,  estimating  upon  tbe  total 
beer  product,  that  it  would  amount  to  91 ,760,00t»  on  the  assumption  that 
each  brewer  had 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  yon  ever  cjilcnlated  how  much  the  brewer's  profit 
would  be  if  tliey  average  |1  or  $a  a  barrel  on  the  entire  prodnctiou  of 
this  country! 

Mr.  Fox.  That  is  a  simple  calculation. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  barrels  of  beer,  lager,  etc.,  are  produced  in 
tbe  conutryl 

Mr.  Fox.  Last  year  it  was  about  32,000.000  barrels,  and  this  year  it 
will  be  between  33,000,000  and  34,000,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now  a  large  proportion  put  in  less  than  2  cents  worth 
of  foreign  UopaT 

Mr.  Fox.  A  large  proportion  at  least,  and  I  should  think  the  majority 
rif  the  breweries  use  no  foreign  hops  except  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  when  they  are  getting  out  a  certain  beer  for  advertising  pnrpoBes, 
hut  the  best  cla^s  of  brewers  uses  qnite  a  large  proportion  of  foi'eigii 

]l0[iS. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  a  limited  number^ 

Mr.  Fox.  A  limited  number,  but  they  represent  in  proportion  to  the 
entire  business  an  important  element. 

Mr.  Payne.  Limited  in  the  number  of  barrelsl 

Mr.  Fox.  No;  I  think  it  is  quite  a  large  number. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now  is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  tliatthe  German  hops  lose 
strength  quicker  than  the  American  hops  after  they  become  about  a 
year  old  T 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,8ir;  thefiermanhopshavevery  little virtne  after  they 
are  a  year  old  and  are  not  nsed  by  our  brewers  here  except  as  new  bops, 
lint  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  since  this  matter  was  under  con- 
siderations previously,  the  brewers  throughout  the  country  have  built 
lor  themselves  storage  honse,  for  hops  which  are  i-efrigerat«rs,  and  they 
llnd  in  that  way  they  are  able  to  keep  both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
liops  just  as  good  as  new  for  a  long  time,  provided  they  do  not  take 
lliem  out  of  the  storage  room  before  using  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thefarmers  complain  that  the  German  hops  are  bronght 
in  in  large  quantities  and  thrown  on  the  market  to  break  down  the 
iLiiirket,  and  after  the  market  is  broken  down  thoy  are  compelled  by 
llieir  proverty  to  jiut  their  hops  on  the  market,  llave  you  had  any 
iixperiencG  as  to  that  kindt 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Never  saw  them  go  down  suddenly,  soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  season,  of  courset 

Mr.  Fox.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  think  it  was  due  to  that  reason. 

Mr.  Payne.  Ilave  they  not  very  often  gone  down  below  the  cost  of 
])roductiont 

Mr.  Fox.  "Well,  they  have  been  several  times  during  the  last  twenty 
j'ears. 

Mr.  Payne.  Below  14  cents  a  pouudt 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  just  at  that  time  was  there  not  a  very  large  impor- 
tation of  foreign  hops! 

Mr.  Fox.  I  believe  not;  possibly  on  one  occasion,  which  was  in  I8SC, 
wlien  there  was  a  failure  in  the  New  York  crop. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  Uauada  hops,  if  there  was  no 
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tariff  on  hops,  aud  Caiiftilian  hops  at  15  cents  a  poniid  were  thrown  on 
tlie  market  when  tlie  American  hops  were  worth  22  cents,  have  you 
any  idea  that  that  would  reduce  the  price  of  American  hops  ob  the 
xnarkett 

Mr.  Pox.  Yon  are  assuming,  in  the  absence  of  a  duty  on  hops,  Can- 
ada would  be  still  raising  hops  to  the  extent  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Payne.  Ton  said  at  one  time,  with  the  present  duty  on  hopa, 
they  were  worth  from  15  to  16  cents  in  Canada  and  22  ceuts  in  this 
<»antry.  Now,  if  the  duty  bad  been  removed,  have  you  any  idea  the 
price  of  American  hops  would  have  pone  down  in  this  conn  try  T 

Mr.  Fox.  If  the  duty  had  been  entirely  removed  T 

Mr.  PiYNE.  Yes, 

Mr.  Fox.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  production  of 
Canada  only  amounts  to  some  7,000  or  8,001)  bales,  and  it  would  hardly 
be  a  sufScient  factor  in  the  market  to  afl'ect  it  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Fayke.  Is  not  there  a  large  quantity  of  land  which  conld  be 
used  in  raising  bopst 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  it  could  not  be  increased  beyond  the  8,000 
bales  t 

Mr.  Fox.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent  they  would  be  at  a  very  material 
disadvantage,  because  they  can  not  raise  hops  in  parts  of  Canada  as  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  nott 

Mr.  Fox.  I  say  they  can  notj  perhaps  that  is  an  assumption, 

Mr.  Payne.  The  labor  is  cheaperT 

Mr.  Fox.  I  presume  the  laboi*  is  somewhat  cheaper  but  the  soil  is  not 
BO  good.  They  have  only  succeeded  in  raising  300  or  400  pounds  to  the 
acre  in  Canada,  whereas  the  average,  I  believe,  is  SCO  pounds  in  New 
York  State,  The  attempt  was  made  by  a  gentlemen  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Lnce,  who  is  largely  intcrewted  in  New  York  hops,  to  raise  them  in 
Canada  for  export.  He  established  two  farms,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
line,  and  he  made  money  on  the  New  York  farm  and  he  lost  money  on 
the  Canada  farm,  and  he  recently  sold  out  at  very  much  below  what  it 
cost  him. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  regard  to  those  gentlemen  whose  telegrams  yon  rend, 
were  either  of  those  your  former  partnersT 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  they  engaged  in  exporting  hopsT 

Mr.  Fox.  Both  of  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  in  importing  t 

Mr.  Fox.  No. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  officers  of  this  same  company  yon  helped  to 
organize  t 

Mr.  Fox.  I  did  not  help  to  organize  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
investment  aud  induced  them  to  part  with  some  of  their  stock  at  a 
little  above  par. 

Mr.  Paynk.  And  then  yon  went  into  itf  . 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  I  suppose  it  would  be  to  the  intcrcKt  of  importers 
to  buy  hops  at  a  lower  price  in  this  country;  there  would  be  more  mar- 
gin of  profit  the  cheaper  he  gets  his  hops. 

Mr.  Fox.  That  is  a  question  I  tbink  you  can  answer  as  well  as  I  can. 
]  do  not  know  but  that  is  rather  a  violent  asmimption ;  because  lie  buvs 
them  cheaper  it  does  not  follow  the  grower  in  Euglaud  is  going  to — ^ 
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Jfr.  Patme,  Tlie  clicaper  he  can  get  tlicni  relatively  the  more  profit 
lie  gets,  of  coiirsel 

dr.  Fox.  I  think  not  necessarily.  I  think  in  tliatconnectioQitmi^ht 
be  DSeful  to  say  someUiiug  with  regard  to  the  e.x|icrienee  of  tlie  fanners 
of  the  Pacific  eoaat  when  hops  ruled  low.  They  foniul  when  hops  ruled 
low  that  England,  with  her  experience  in  buying  and  her  shrewdness, 
instead  of  coming  out  hero  and  purchaaiiig  their  ho|>8  in  large  qunnti- 
ties,  sent  agents  here  and  induced  conBlgnments  by  makiug  advances 
agninst  them,  and  they  did  succeed  in  getting  nuuieruus  consignraenta 
from  the  coast,  and  that  mined  the  business  for  a  time  for  any  legiti- 
miite  exporter.  Theesi>erience  of  the  farmers  in  some  sections  were 
very  unfortunate,  and  you  could  not  indace  them  to  consign  hops  again, 
bnt  in  other  sections  it  was  different. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  very  interesting,  hat  it  does  not  answer  my 
question.  If  hops  are  relatively  lower  here,  of  course  that  ia  for  the 
interest  of  the  exporter;  he  gets  more  profit. 

Kr.  Fox.  I  can  not  answer  that  qnestiom. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  answer  it  in  the  negattvet 

Mr.  Fox.  That  is  a  matter  of  conjectnre. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  they  are  relatively  lower  here  in  the  market  than 
where  they  are  sold! 

Mr.  Fox.  The  exporter  gets  more  profit. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  you  mi^^ht  answer  that.  If  they  are  relatively 
lower,  of  course  they  will  sell  for  more  abroad, 

Mr.  Fox.  Inasmuch  as  the  market  price  is  established  there,  if  the 
price  is  relatively  lower  here  it  must  be  so  in  London  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  do  you  get  this  market  price  you  speak  of,  £7 
and  26  cents  T 

Mr.  Fox.  I  got  it  from  the  only  source  of  information  we  have.  There 
is  a  concern  in  New  York  called  the  Hop-Eeporting  Company  which 
infikes  it  a  business  to  supply  statistics  to  the  trade  and  produci'is, 
consumers,  etc,  I  have  their  tables  with  me,  which  1  shall  be  pleased 
to  give  you. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  those  the  avearge  for  each  season  t 

Mr,  Fox.  They  are  figured  by  months,  giving  the  highest  and  lowest 
price  for  each  month,  and  my  figures  show  the  average  of  those  aver- 
ages. 

Mr.  Payns.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  average  for  each  year  and 
leave  it  with  the  reportert 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  any  other  farm  product  that  has  not 
decreased  in  price  a  greater  percentage  than  ho]>sT 

Mr.  Fox,  My  knowledge  in  regard  to  farm  products  is  absolutely 
nothing. 

Mr.  Payne.  Ton  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  not  even  as  a  mat- 
ter of  general  intelligencel 

Mr.  Fox,  If  yon  chose  to  put  it  in  that  way.  I  certainly  have  not 
followed  the  fluctuations  in  other  farm  producta  I  know  in  a  general 
way  that  wheat  is  little  lower  and  com  is  a  little  lower,  but  apart  from 
lliat  I  can  not  answer  your  question, 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  any  other  hop-grower^  except  this  com- 
pany of  which  you  speak,  who  wants  the  reduction  m  duty* 

Mr.  Fox.  I  am  informed  that  the  growers  in  California  as  a  class  are 
in  favor  of  reduction,  but  I  mentioned  Mr.  Lilienthal,  who  is  a  large 
hop-grower,  I  rather  expected  that  the  California  people  would  be 
represented  here  to-day  to  make  some  statement. 
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Mr.  Payhb.  We  have  some  in  the  House  who  do  not  understaQd  it 
in  that  way.    Perhaps  yonr  Information  might  enlighten  them. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  was  informed,  I  did  not  know  positively,  that  they  would 
come  here  and  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Pattte.  Are  these  the  prices  yoa  refer  to  [referring  to  paper]  T 

Mr.  Fox.  Those  are  the  prices  for  a  term  of  years.  Those  are  the 
prices  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  those  for  the  middle  of  the  season, 
and  tliose  are  the  prices  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Payhq.  The  importation  of  hops  has  steadily  decreased  since 
the  McEinley  bill  vas  passedl 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  importation  of  forei^  beer  is  very  slight  compared 
with  the  consomptionl 

Mr,  Fox.  1  believe  it  is,  but  my  knowledge  is  very  vague. 

Mr,  Payne.  The  amount  of  increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
beer  has  been  slight! 

Mr.  Fox.  I  believe  so,  bnt  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that;  I  have  no 
figures. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  much  of  these  foreign  hops  are  imported  t 

Mr.  Fox.  The  importation  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  was  a  trifle 
over  6,000  bales  of  400  pounds.  The  American  hops  are  in  bales  of 
180,  so  that  represents  a  little  more  than  double. 

Mr.  FiTOH.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  amount  of  Amer- 
ican hops  raised  T 

Mr.  Fox.  This  year  we  raised  about  240,000  bales  of  American  ho]is, 
which  is  just  abqut  the  same  as  last  year,  and  we  imported  the  equiv- 
alent of  12,000  bales  of  American  hops. 

Mr.  Gear.  Are  you  advised  as  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  hops 
in  foreign  countries — say  Fnglaudl 

Mr.  Fox.  The  cost  is  estimated  in  England  at  20  cents  a  pound, 
owing  largely  to  the  church  tithes.  The  cost  in  Germany  varies  con- 
siderably, but  I  believe  it  is  as  much  certainly  as  on  the  Pacific  coast 
on  the  average,  though  I  am  not  quite  sore  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  said  these  imported  bops  were  used  for  flavoring 
purposes f 

Mr.  Fox.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  And  the  amount  would  be  about  6  cents  a  barrel  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  beerl 

Mr.  Fox,  Where  they  use  it  in  large  quantities,  bat  in  some  cases 
less. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  percentage  of  the  production  of  the  beer  industry 
in  this  country  use  these  hops  for  flavoruigl 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say;  but  I  should  think  probably  one- 
fonrth  or  one-third. 

Mr.  Gear.  Yon  said  there  were  only  12,000  bales  of  foreign  bops 
imported.    Is  that  about  one-fourtht 

Mr.  Foi.  I  understood  you  to  ask  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  brew- 
eries of  the  country. 

Mr.  Gear.  I  meant  product  of  the  breweries,  not  the  nnmber  of 
breweries,  but  what  proportion  the  hops  constitute  the  product  of 
American  beerl 

Mr.  Fox.  The  consumption  is  about  180,000  bales,  and  the  importii- 
tion  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  equivalent  in  American  bales  to  a 
little  over  12,000. 

Mr.  Gear.  Just  about  7  per  cent  of  the  hops  used  in  the  Unit«d 
States  are  imported  hopsf 
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Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  littlo  more  than  12,000  bales.  The  Bug- 
lisii  hull'  is  400  pouoda  as  against  180  pounds;  therefore  it  is  a  little 
more  tliiUi  12,000. 

Mr.  (iEAR.  It  would  add,  thou,  Ocentsabairel  to  the  cost  of  the  beer 
to  the  parties  who  use  iti 

Mr.  Fox.  Some  use  it  only  in  a  very  email  proportiou,  perhaps  5  or 
10  i)er  rent,  and  some  SiO  and  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  (lEAR.  It  is  nbout  6  cents  a  barrel  t 

Mr,  Fox.  Six  cents  would  be  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Ceab.  Then  this  tariff  would  accrue  directly  against  the  maun- 
fa^tiircr  of  heerT 

Mr.  Fox.  I  shonld  say  so. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  would  not  help  the  consumer  who  buys  beer  by  tlie 
jjlassf 

Mr.  Fox.  It  would  not  in  the  price  of  the  beer. 

Mr.  Oeak.  Moreover,  as  regards  the  flavor,  that  would  only  affect 
about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  product,  so  that  the  other  three- 
fourtlis  would  drink  beer  made  purely  from  American  hops  and  wonld 
be  HatiHiiedt 

Mr.  Fox.  I  do  not  know  as  to  them  being  satisfied.  In  some  sections 
of  tlie  (country  there  is  a  go^<l  deal  of  diSAatisl'actioii  in  regard  to  the 
beer.  The  industry  in  some  locations  has  been  overdone  and  prices 
reduced  to  a  point  where  beer  could  not  be  made  and  be  satisfactory. 
Take  Chicago,  there  has  been  great  complaint  of  the  quality  of  the  beer. 
I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  few  leadiug  breweries  in  Chicago,  but 
treating  it  geuernlly;  it  has  been  brought  in  from  other  sections  there. 

Mr.  (.i£AB.  >Vhat  do  you  mean  by  other  sections,  from  other  parts 
of  the  country! 

Mr.  Fox.  Milwaukee,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Geab.  That  ia  fancy.  Some  fancy  the  Milwaukee  beer,  and 
some  funcy  the  beer  of  Northern  towns. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  (lEAB.  That  is  the  result  in  my  country;  some  of  our  people  pre> 
fer  the  liome  beer. 

Mr.  Patme,  I  wish  you  would  figure  the  average  price  for  the  past 
three  years  and  three  years  prior  to  1890,  and  see  whether  the  prices  do 
not  average  for  the  three  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
act  20  cents  a  pound,  and  for  the  last  three  years  26|  cents,  according 
to  the  rejxirt  you  present  here. 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (Chairman.  Is  that  importetl  hopst 

Mr.  Fox.  No;  domestic  hops. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  The  consumer  has  been  paying  the  tarififtlienl 

Mr.  Fox.  I  should  Hay  in  this  connection  that  we  have  figures  for  the 
last  two  years  by  months,  and  the  high  prices  extended  over  a  very 
short  jiertod,  so  when  the  reduction  came  consequently  it  reduced  it  to 
20  as  iiu  average  price  instead  of  20§  cents. 

The  ('haibhan.  During  that  time  had  not  the  price  of  hops  abroad 
been  bi;,'lier  than  previouslyt 

Mr.  Fox.  During  the  last  three  years! 

The  Guaibhan,  Yes,  sir;  the  price  of  hops  in  the  English  markets! 

M  r.  Fox.  During  the  last  two  years,  certainly ;  prior  to  that  I  do  not 
remember.    (Speaking  to  some  oua)    Do  you  remember  as  to  tluitt 

A  Iiy.sTANDEn.  Yes;  that  is  so, 

Mr.  Taesney.  What  is  the  excess  of  the  exportation  over  tiie  impo^ 
tation  in  bales! 
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Mr.  Fox.  Well,  figured  oat  in  American  bales  for  tlie  last  three  years, 
it  would  be  about  45,000  to  48,000  bales. 

Mr.  Btbum.  That  is,  you  export  about  70,000  bales  and  import  a'jont 
12,000 1 

Mr.  Fox.  It  was  a  little  more  than  12,000  last  year,  and  probably 
15,000  the  year  beibre. 

TbeCHAiBMAK.  We  export  both  from  New  York  and  the  Pacific 
coast  T 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaikman.  About  one-third  oi  last  year's  crop,  accordiu^r  to 
your  ritatement,  had  to  be  exported? 

Mr.  Fox,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  fixes  the  price,  of  course,  for  the  home  nop 
alsot 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  if  the  New  York  farmer  is  distressed,  he  is  dis- 
tressed by  the  competition  of  the  Pacific  coasti 

Mr.  Fox.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  price  of  hop  lands  in  tliePuyal- 
lup  country,  where  you  are  interested  T 

Mr.  Fox.  I  believe  that  land  is  valued  at  about  S500  an  acre. 

The  Ghaikman.  And  in  New  York  what  is  the  price  of  good  liop 
laudT 

Mr.  Fox.  I  think  that  is  given  in  the  census  bulletin  here.  I  do  not 
recoUect  it  exactly.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  mucli  as  that  to-day.  Tliero 
lias  been  an  enormous  reduction  iu  the  value  of  land  in  the  last  ten 
years  in  New  York. 

The  Chaibhan.  As  much  as  #75  an  acrel 

Mr.  Fox.  Much  more  than  that;  1  should  say  $200  or  $300  an  acre. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  poorer  sections,  but  around  Waterville,  Coop- 
erstown,  Oswego,  and  Oneida  County  I  should  say  the  value  of  the 
land  is  $200  an  acre;  perhaps  more. 
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New  York,  September  6^  1893. 

Opening^  highest,  and  linoeii prices  in  New  York  market  for  choice  *' State"  hopB  far  the 

last  31  years, 

[Hop  Beporting  Company,  15-26 -Whitehall  street.] 


Crop  of— 

Pricea  in  September. 

Opening. 

Higheat 

Loweat 

ATeraga. 

1862 # 

Cents. 
25 
12 
40 
55 
60 
65 
30 
20 
35 
65 
55 
60 
50 
25 
33 
15 
18 
36 
35 
25 
55 
32 
30 
13 
30 
23 
27 
16 
43 

Cents. 
26 
27 
50 
70 
70 
65 
30 
27 
85 
65 
56 
56 
50 
25 
38 
15 
18 
47 
36 
50 
1.10 
38 
30 
30 
30 
22 
31 
28 
48 
32 
26 

CenU. 
15 

7 
15 
55 
60 
80 
10 
16 
16 
65 
30 
26 
20 
15 

9 
10 
12 
26 
21 
23 
27 
23 
10 
10. 
15 
13 
16 
12 
17 
151 

21* 

Cents. 
20 

1863 

17 

1864 

82.6 

1865 

62.6 

1866 

66 

1867 

47.5 

1868 

20 

I860 

21.6 

1870 ." 

2S.6 

1871 

60 

1872 

42.5 

1873 

40 

1874 

35 

1875 

20 

1876 

23.5 

1877 

12.5 

1878 

15 

1879 

86.5 

1880 

28 

1881 

36.6 

1882 

68.5 

1883 

30.5 

1884 

20 

1«85 

20 

1886 

22.6 

17.5 

1888 

23.5 

20 

1890 

32.5 

23.75 

1892 

23.75 

Ayerage  for  31  years,  31  cents. 
Reispectfally  youxa. 


Hop  Repobtino  Company, 

Emmet  Wells, 
General  Mamager. 
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(Paragraph  879.) 

masMSST  07  ma.  adolph  meter,  of  the  fibst  disxbictof  loitisiaha 

Mr.  Chairman  Am)  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  on  this  question,  but  with  your  permission  I  have  a  com- 
munication from  the  brewing  interest  in  the  city  of  Kew  Orleans.  They 
addressed  me  in  this  way. 

New  Orleans,  Sq^iember  S,  1898. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  being  now  in  session  to  deliberate 
on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned  brewers  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  wonld  respectfaUy  ask  yon  to  nse  yonr  influence  to  bring  about  a  redaction  in 
the  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  hops  imported  into  this  country,  now  being 
imposed  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

This  duty  is  iniquitous,  is  practically  prohibitory,  and  is  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
production.    We  would  urge  you  to  use  aU  the  means  in  your  power  to  have  this 
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rtiity  decreiiBod  to  5  pents  per  ponnd,  wLich  wonld  afford  ample  protectioD  to  tlio 
fumier  and  not  prove  bo  oppreasivo  to  the  coDHiimer. 

W«  will  appreciate  your  efl'oiU  to  asBiat  us,  and  remaio, 
Ver;  rsBpactfully, 

Hbw  Orixanb  Brewino  Association, 
Pat  Bvjlibs, 

pTrtiient. 
Ambricam  Brewtnq  CoHPATrr. 

Ed.  O.  Scrliedbr, 

Fretident. 
Jackson  Brewino  Cohfany, 

Valbntink  Merz, 

PrttideM. 


Mr.  Meter.  This  ijetition  represents  about  ten  breweries  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  embraces  all  of  tliose  of  any  importance.  I  woiilil 
simply  state  that  the  consumers  in  New  Orleans,  those  who  consumo 
the  beer,  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  its  qualities;  and  our  brew- 
eries use  more  foreign  hops  in  the  preparation  than  almost  any  other 
section  of  t)ie  country.  I  am  informed  they  use  about  one-half  hops, 
which  are  imported;  therefore  their  interests,  of  course,  are  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  many  others. 

Mr.  Oeab.  Is  not  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  get  bops  cheap 
from  siul  vessels  from  the  continental  portal 

Mr.  Meygb.  I  think  it  is  because  they  find  it  necessary  for  making 
the  beat  quality  of  beer. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  any  information  whether  the  retail  price  per 
glass  is  the  same  in  Kew  Orleans  as  it  is  in  Korthem  citiesf 

Mr.  Meyeb.  I  think  it  is.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr,  Bbed.  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  consumerl 

Mr.  Mbyeb.  I  mean  the  men  who  drink  it. 
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Hop  City,  Coopebstown,  S".  T.,  September  10, 1893. 
SlE:  I  am  the  largest  hop-grower  in  the  State  of  New  York;  bav(> 
always  been  a  Republican,  and  a  firm  believer  in  protection  to  Ameri 
can  industries,  and  believe  so  still:  but  as  I  see  the  brewers  are  teyiuj;' 
to  get  the  duty  reduced  on  hops,  I  will  say  that  I,  for  one,  will  consent 
to  have  the  duty  all  taken  off  from  hops  if  Congress  will  take  it  all  oil' 
from  foreign  beer;  for  if  this  is  done  it  will  compel  the  great  bulk  of 
the  brewers  in  this  country  to  make  better  beer,  which  will  consume, 
more  hops,  or  else  the  foreign  beers,  which  are  so  much  superior,  will 
drive  them  out  of  business.  But  unless  the  duty  is  taken  off  from  beer, 
or  reduced,  it  is  not  iair  to  reduce  it  on  hops. 
Yours,  truly, 

James  F.  Glabk. 
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POTATOES. 

New  Yoek,  September  5, 1893. 

SlE:  As  Itirgo  iitiportcra  of  potatoes  from  Great  Britain,  we  write  to 
ask  that  in  tbe  coming  revisiou  of  tbe  tariff  yon  will  fjive  cousideratioo 
to  this  article  and  retluce  the  present  vei-y  high  duty. 

There  arrived  in  this  city  last  season  8S0,(KHI  bags  <>*"  ahont  1^  poiinds 
each,  the  specific  duty  paid  was  25  cents  per  bushel  of  <>0  pounds,  net. 
These  iwtatoes  cost  on  an  average  70m.  sterling,  per  ton  f,  a  b., 
consequently  tlie  duty  is  at  the  rate  of  55  i>er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we 
are  certain  yon  will  agree  with  us  that  this  is  too  high.  I'lcase  remem- 
ber there  are  about  C5,t)00,000  of  people  in  this  country,  nil  of  whom  eat 
potatoes  two  and  three  times  daily.  When  we  have  fall  crops  here  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  import  potatoes,  but  when  our  crop  is  short  the 
foreign  potatoes  mnst  come  in,  otherwise  the  prices  which  people  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  would  be  exorbitant. 

Sixty-two  milliona  of  consumers  against  3,000,000  of  producers  and 
these  3,000,000  have  been  very  thoroughly  protected  in  the  past  at 
the  expense  of  the  62,00<(,(HH)  of  consumers. 

We  are  also  importers  of  onions  from  Spain  and  Egypt.  These  have 
paid  speeific  duty  of  40  cents  per  bushel  of  57  pounds,  and  on  their 
average  cost  this  has  equalled  about  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
Spanish  onions  and  80  cents  ad  valorem  on  Egyptian,  which  you  will 
acknowledge  is  also  very  high.  All  these  onions  are  eaten  by  poor  peo- 
ple and  we  trust  you  will  also  re<lnce  the  duty  on  »inie.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  duty  on  both  foreign  potatoes  and  onions  is  so  small 
that  it  does  not  enter  into  serious  consideration  and  a  reduction  in 
both  articles  would  benefit  the  masses. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Sgobel  &  Day. 


CAITNED    VEGETABLES. 

(Paragnph  887.) 

New  Toek,  September  19, 1803. 

Sir  :  The  duty  from  1883  to  ISiW  was  30  per  cent  on  the  vegetables 
alone.  The  tins,  cases,  packing  charges,  and  trans]ioi'tationto  thesea- 
coast  were  nondutiahlc,  making  in  reality  an  average  duty  of  about  15 
per  <'ent  on  tho  total  value  of  the  goods. 

The  McKinley  bill  has  increiised  duty  on  pease,  mushraoms.  _;?n7eo- 
let^,  and  haricot  verts  to  40  per  cent  on  total  cost,  including  tins, 
ciiscH,  and  packing,  the  Macedoiue  or  mixetl  vegetables  composed  of 
Iteti!*,  JtageoleU,  string  beans,  carrots,  and  turnips,  were  made  dutiahlo 
at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  being  nonennmeratcd.  Truffles  were  alsw 
classed  annnig  the  none  numerated  vegetuhles. 

We  earnestly  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  benefit  of  a  spc- 
cilic,  instead  of  atl  valorem  duty.  This  has  worked  very  well  ou  sai- 
dini'S,  and  has  entirely  prevented  fraud. 

Foi'cign  preserved  vegctiibles  with  very  few  exceptions  are  sold  in 
this  market  in  tins  of  rjOO  grams  ov  l.S  ounces  called  onehalf  tins, 
The  specific  duty  or  $2.50  per  case  of  100  tins  would  smouut  to  25  per 
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ceiit  of  the  average  value  of  goods .  imported.  This  wonld  be  abuiit 
lO  per  cent  ad  viilorem  more  duty  than  tbeae  goods  paid  before  the 
McKinley  bill. 

The  other  sized  tins  imported,  in  very  small  quantities,  are  vhole 
tins,  one-quarter  tins,  and  one-eighth  tins.  Specific  duty  could  tio 
made  pro  rata. 

Wemean  by  tbe  designation  of  canned  vegetables,  peaae,  mtisLroonis, 
flageolets,  haricot  verts,  mixed  vegetables,  truSQes,  and  artichokes. 
Truly  yours, 

La.  Manna^  Azbua  &  Fabman. 


We  respectfully  present  the  following: 


iniSwtatma. 

Artldea. 

Sched- 
ule. 

S5. 

lUle. 

G 
O 

170 

1 

McraliipcrbHibel.... 
|'F'F^''^"''F™' 
ao«Dt.  per  pound.. . . 

1  cent  per  ponn-l, 
lwiitp«r|H.i.nU. 

^™*  *-■«■■"'■ 

Sage  leaves  were  free  under  the  tariff  act  of  1S83,  see  free  list,  para- 
graph 1051,  "Herbs,  leaves,"  etc.,  "not  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act." 

Bespeetfdlly  yours, 

Henbt  Kobdlinqsb  &  Co. 


Dbteoit,  Mich.,  Septemher  13, 1803. 
SiB:  A  large  portion  of  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  oar  Nortliein 
cities  along  the  boundary  line  and  the  northern  tier  of  States  in  fi  sli  is 
imported  from  Canada.  As  fish  is  a  cheap  and  healthy  food  tliat  eiitois 
largely  into  the  daily  consumption  of  our  poorer  classes  of  peopli',  ami 
recommend  that  alHresh-watcr  fish,  fresh,  frozen,  smoked,  and  3aili'<l, 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list.  We  believe  that  the  duties  at  present 
collected  on  a  portion  of  the  fish  does  not  amonnt  to  a  large  sum.  Imt 
it  tends  to  throw  the  business  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  monopoly  iit 
Buffalo  N.  Y.  By  placing  fish  on  the  free  list  without  any  conditions 
it  would  make  the  flsb  chea^^r  to  the  consamers  and  place  all  the  deal- 
ers in  our  cities  on  an  equal  footing.        Yours  truly, 

Dbtboit  Fish  Co. 

Similar  com mnni cations  were  received  from  J.  B.  Jessup  and  A.  J. 
HcAIpine,  of  Detroit. 
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New  York,  Beptember  i3, 1893. 

SiB;  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  sclietlute  relating  to  fisli, 
and  to  some  of  tlie  effects  damaging  to  the  trade  interests  of  this 
couutry  resulting  from  tlie  duties  and  regulations  now  existing. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  of  Wasliiiigton  the  duties  prior  to  its 
existt^'iice  were  reinstated,  and  in  the  present  act  they  \rere  increased  at 
the  rate  of  60  per  cent  increase  on  dry  salt  fish,  and  soniethiug  less  ou 
l>ickle  cured,  while  fresh  and  frozen  fish,  previously  always  free,  were 
also  assessed,  though  at  a  smaller  percentage.  I  wish  to  be  understood, 
in  my  remarks  to  follow,  aa  referring  solely  to  the  products  of  the  colony 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  condititous  of  trade  between  that  colony  «ad 
the  United  States,  irrespecti're  entirely  of  the  fisheries  and  trade  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  as  fish  products  of  this  description  are 
consumed  almost  entirely  by  the  poorer  classes,  that  the  imposition  of 
duty  is  a  heavy  tax  upou  a  class  of  people  least  able  to  bear  it. 

Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  relative  position  of  the 
products  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  brought  into  this  country,  and 
the  products  of  the  American  fisheries.  To  be  familiar  with  the  diSer- 
ence  in  cnre,  and  the  resulting  different  purposes  served,  and  with 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  pickie-cured  fish,  95  per  ceut 
of  all  the  Newfoundland  fish  entered  here  is  again  exported  to  markets 
where  American  fish  can  not  be  used,  and  that  hence  neither  in  homo 
consumption  nor  in  foreign  trade  is  tho  Newfoundland  an  injurious  or 
serious  competitor  of  American  fish.  And  of  the  pickle-cured  qualities, 
a  smaller  but  still  large  proportion  is  similarly  exported.  This  country 
has  been  used  as  a  convenient  distributing  center,  or  way  station,  for 
Newfoundland  fish,  and  the  existing  tariflf  results  in  very  little  revenue 
to  the  country,  as  the  fish  can  by  law  be  entered  in  bond,  aud  still  be 
distributed  to  its  foreign  destinations.  However,  the  inconvenience 
and  diflScuIty  of  carrying  on  the  business  under  the  adtlitional  expense 
and  detail  required  by  the  bonding  regulations  seriously  hampers  and 
diminishes  its  volume,  and  thereby  deprives  many  good  American  citi- 
zens of  the  emoluments  accruing  from  the  transferring,  storage,  insur- 
ance, and  freighting  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.  As  evidence  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  we  would  call  attention  to  the  tiii^t  that  since 
the  imposition  of  the  duties,  which  have  necessitated  fish  for  exjwrt  to 
be  bandied  here  in  bond,  there  have  been  stjii-ted  two  lines  of  steamers 
from  the  British  provinoos  to  the  West  Indies  for  thei)urpo8eof  cjirry- 
ing  fish  to  those  markets  direct,  all  of  whi<'h  formerly  used  to  come  to 
New  York,  and  be  distributed  from  here  largely  in  the  Amerii'an  lined 
of  steamers  plying  to  Cuba,  and  other  West  India,  Central  and  Soutb 
American  porb*. 

Thirdly.  The  colony  of  Newfoundland  imports  all  its  breadstuffs, 
provisions,  leather,  butter,  and  otiier  products,  the  necessaries  of  life, 
as  nothing  of  the  sort  Is  i)roduced  within  its  own  boundaries.  This 
trade  in  volume  amounts  to  about  $3,000,000  per  annum,  aud 
the  products  are  all  such  as  the  United  States  is  eminently  fitted  to 
supply  if  the  interchange  of  trade  was  facilitated  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent.  The  Newfoundland  tariff  is  a  very  low  one,  for  revenue 
purposes  only,  and  makes  no  discrimination  against  any  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States,  admitting  theiSioE  aparitywiththose  from 
Canada,  Great  Britian,  or  any  other  country.  The  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada is  now  a  very  serious  com])etitor  for  the  trade  of  Newfoundland 
in  breadstuffs,  provisions,  butter, and  all  the  priucipnlarticlesofimi>ort, 
maintaiuing  a  lleet  of  five  steamers  fi-om  Montreal  to  St.  Johns,  New- 
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fonodland,  while  it  is  with  difBciilty  that  two  small  boats  are  main- 
tAiued  on  the  liue  ft«m  New  York  to  St.  Johns  duriog  six  months  of 
the  year,  wliile  there  is  ouly  A'eight  enough  for  one  boat  during  the 
other  six  mouths.  If  the  products  of  theiJewfouudland  fisheries  were 
admitted  here  free  of  duty  theie  would,  of  course,  be  some  increase  in 
the  domestic  consumption  of  their  fieii,  but  tliere  would  be  a  very 
much  larger  increase  in  the  quantity,  which  would  come  here  for  dis- 
tribution to  foreign  markets,  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 
greater  volume  of  products  of  theirs  which  can  be  drawn  here  would 
result  in  the  greater  increase  of  American  exports  in  return,  as  the 
proceeds  of  all  such  products  sold  both  for  domestic  consumption  and 
export,  would  be  invested  in  American  flour,  grain,  provisions,  etc., 
for  return  shipments  to  that  colony.  At  the  present  time  more  tbau 
50  per  cent  of  tbia  business  is  done  by  the  millers  and  merchants  of 
Canada,  whereas  this  country  should  do  certainly  90  per  cent  of 
the  whole  of  it. 

Fourthly.  These  prohibitory  rates  on  fish  were  imposed  at  the 
request  of  the  small  fishing  element  located  mainly  in  Massachusetts, 
who,  finding  themselves,  at  the  expiration  of  the  Washington  treaty, 
unable  to  procure  bait  and  ice  and  other  supplies  at  British  i)rovincial 
ports  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  their  bank  fisheries,  wished  to 
retaliate  and  coerce  the  British  provinces  into  according  them  those 
privileges  without  offering  any  proper  consideration  for  them ;  and,  in 
order  to  induce  Congress  to  take  up  their  cause,  they  raised  at  that 
time  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  the  competition  of  English  fish  with 
the  Ajnerican  in  these  markets.  This  was  purely  a  political  makeshift, 
as  no  such  competition  ever  did,  or  ever  can  exist,  owing  to  the  abso- 
Intely  different  characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  two  products.  Inci- 
dentally, however,  I  may  say  that  ^Newfoundland  waived  all  charges  for 
license  to  purchase  bait  and  ice  in  all  the  harbors  in  that  island,  and 
offered  all  the  privileges  of  their  ports  to  American  fishermen  for  two 
seasons,  for  no  return  whatever,  in  the  expectation  that  the  conditions 
rtow  hampering  the  handling  of  fish  in  this  market  would  have  been 
removed  in  the  Mills  tariflf  bill,  and  'l  may  say  that  Senator  Mills  in- 
formed me  at  that  time  that  he,  if  not  indeed  his  party,  fnlly  believed 
that  fish,  being  the  food  of  the  poor  people,  should  be  free  of  duty,  but 
that  at  that  time  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  incur  the  hostility  of 
the  Eastern  element.  That  hostility  has,  we  believe,  in  a  large  degree 
expired  from  natural  causes  as  the  conditions  have  now  become  too  w^l 
known  for  ttie  legislature  to  be  longer  deceived  by  snch  a  plea. 
We  are,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

HABTIIY  &  OXJIEBBBIDaE, 


AliMBRIA  GRAPES. 


RAXEKXBT  07  HE  X.  L.  0001)8X11^  OF  103  PABE  FLAC^  ITEW  TOBK  CUT. 

MoHDAT,  September  4, 1893. 
Mb.  Chaibmait:  I  come  here  before  you  this  afternoon  by  appoint- 
ment of  your  honorable  chairman  to  lay  a  few  facts  before  you  concern- 
ing the  importation  of  the  Almeria  grape  into  the  United  States.    The 
Sape  will  probably  be  better  known  to  you  if  I  call  it  the  white  or 
alaga  grape.    The  position  I  occupy  is  not  at  all  a  partisan  one,  for 
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the  simple  reason  tbat  I  am  very  beavily  iaterested  in  the  GaliforDta 
fruit  trade,  and  therefore,  uecessiirily,  in  California  grapes,  and  I  will 
also  say  I  am  very  much  interested  in  onr  domestic  prodncts,  ho  that 
whatever  I  say  to  yoa  this  afternoon,  with  all  this  in  view,  is  decidedly 
not  to  the  injury  of  our  domestic  producers,  because,  if  anything,  my 
interests  are  more  concerned  with  our  domestic  growers  than  iii  the 
cause  of  the  Ahneria  shippers. 

I  want  to  go  into  a  few  details  in  connection  with  tbe  grape  busiiscss, 
because,  peiliai)B,  yon  gentlemen  have  no  knowledge  of  the  iiKlustry  as 
it  now  stands.  Almeriais  a  little  shipping  point  on  the  Mcditerraiieati 
Sea,  about  100  miles  from  Gibraltar,  and  is  accessible  only  by  steamer. 
The  iuterior  is  fully  blocked  by  very  rough  country  and  very  hig^li 
mountains,  and  no  railroad  has  penetrated  it  for  the  present,  sin<l 
jjrobably  never  will.  The  country  which  produces  these  grapes  is 
about  60  square  miles  in  area. 

Mr.  Gear.  This  is  in  Spain! 

Mr.  GooDSKLL.  Tes,  .sii';  in  Spain.  I  intended  to  cover  tbat  very 
essential  point.  Outside  of  this  particular  spot  of  ground  these  grapen 
will  not  grow.  The  production  amounts  to  8(H),000  barrels  annunlly,  and 
in  explaining  in  regard  to  the  barrels  I  will  say  that  they  are,  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  a  half  barrel,  being  about  the  same  as  a  flour  barrel 
cut  in  two.  The  shooks  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
sent  to  Spain.  These  grapes  are  of  a  very  hardy  character  and  thpy 
are  harvested  during  tbe  months  of  August  and  September.  The  grow- 
ers cut  them  fiora  the  vines  at  this  period,  for  tiie  reason  storms  pervade 
Spain  during  the  later  months,  and  a  storm  would  simply  prevent  all 
operations,  for  the  reason  that  after  a  rain  it  does  not  mature  and  does 
not  keep.  These  grapes  are  packed  in  amoatuniqiie  manner  in  ground 
cork  dust.  The  dust  is  not  of  the  consistency  of  flour,  but  is  about  the 
substance  of  sawdust.  When  put  into  the  barrels  in  proper  condition 
and  not  having  been  rained  upon,  the  grape,  strange  to  say,  although 
conceded  by  all  agrienlturiats  the  most  tender  of  all  fruits,  will 
keep  ibr  almost  any  length  of  time  up  to  about  the  first  of  May, 
They  have  to  be  shipped,  as  I  say,  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September  and  the  first  part  of  October  as  storms  prevent  doing  this 
tliereafter.  But  on  arrival  in  this  country  very  few  find  any  consump- 
tion for  the  reason  that  the  domestic  grape  is  sui>erior  in  iUvor  and 
quality,  and  in  fact  almost  atl  arrivals,  in  fact  all  of  the  arrivals,  that 
are  brought  into  the  port  of  Now  York,  which  is  tbe  main  source  of 
entry,  either  go  to  very  far  Western  points  and  Canada,  where  there 
are  no  grapes  of  the  domestic  kind  produced,  or  they  are  held  by  the 
speculators  and  merchants  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  for 
the  market  that  follows  during  the  months  of  January,  Februiiry,  and 
March,  when  all  other  green-fruit  products  are  out  of  supply.  There- 
fore I  contend  that  the  Almeria  gi-apein  no  way  interferes  with  the  fair 
sale  at  a  just  value  of  our  domestic  prodiict,  and  as  I  sell  all  of  these 
I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  intelligently  on  that  subject. 

The  domestic  grape  commences  to  reach  our  market  during  the 
months  of  August,  Soptembei",  October,  and  November.  After  that 
time  tliey  cease  to  supply  the  trade,  fortwo  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
our  weather  is  unsuitable  to  the  continuance  of  their  being  harvested, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  nature  of  the  gi-ape  is  such  that  it  does 
not  keep,  and  during  the  uiontli  of  November  we  rarely  get  real  sound, 
raerchan  table,  domestic  grapes.  Therefore,  while  the  grapes  of  Spain 
and  the  grapes  of  the  United  States  are,  commercially  speaking, 
"grapes,''  they  do  not  compete  with  each  other  so  as  to  injure  the  sale 
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of  the  domestic  fruit  to  any  perceptible  extent  The  p;mpe8  from  Spain, 
as  1  stated,  are  packed  iu  ci>rk  dust  in  half  barrels,  each  barrel  coa- 
tainiiig  al>out  41)  pouiulB  or  theieabotit^.  The  duty  prior  to  the 
SIcKiiiley  bill  was  aii  ad  valorem  charge  of  20  per  cent  upon  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  grapes  iii  Alrueria.  As  no  cost  can  be  estimated  for 
this  fruit,  for  the  reaaou  that  none  is  ever  sold  or  shipped  for  account 
of  producers  in  Almeria  and  the  snrroniiding  section,  I  contend  that 
that  is  an  ansatiafactory  way  of  taxing  the  imports  of  that  fruit.  When 
the  McKinley  bill  was  pot  into  operation,  none  of  us  having  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  the  facts  before  the  proper  committee  having 
the  bill  in  charge,  and  how  incorrect  the  bill  is  in  one  particular,  so  far 
as  the  Almeria  grapes  are  concerned,  I  will  day  that  in  making  up  the 
taxable  duty  on  these  the  bill  reads:  Sisty  ceuts  per  barrel  of  3  cubic 
feet,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Almeria  barrels  do  not  contain 
but  2.05  cubic  feet,  and  in  consequence  of  which  impractical  action  on  the 
part  of  those  who  made  this  bill,  a  prot4-stha«  been  successfully  carried 
throTigh  the  board  of  appraisers,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  diity 
only  nimn  the  proportion  of  2.05  cubic  feet  instead  of  the  3  cubic  feet,  so 
that,wbileldonotpretend  to  advice  this  committee,  I  simply  suggest  that 
any  change  that  is  made  should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  a  specific 
duty,  as  no  values  canbeamved  at,  this  being  determined  wholly  upon 
tbfr  merits  of  the  fruit  when  it  lands  here  in  America. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  these  barrels  invariably  of  one  size! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  These  barrels,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  one- 
tenth  per  cent,  are  barrels  containing  25  kilos,  and  I  intended  to  say 
that  the  McKiuley  bill  reads,  60  cents  per  barrel  of  25  kilos,  containing 
3  cubic  feet.' 

Mr.  Geab.  The  kilo  being  how  much — 3.20  poundsl 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Dai.zell.  What  Axes  the  capacity  of  the  barrel,  is  there  any- 
thing, excejit  custom  t 

Mr.  GOODSKLL.  The  shook  manufactories  do  it  practically,  inasmuch 
as  their  machinery  made  for  shooks  are  of  one  character. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  do  they  pay  a  poundt 

Mr,  GooDSELL.  Our  old  duty  was  20  per  cent,  and  averaged  about 
20i  c^-nta  per  barret 

Mr.  Payne,  a  kilo  is  2,5  pounds,  and  these  small  barrels 

Mr.  GoODSELL  (continuing).  So  that  the,  McKinley  bill  increases  the 
tariffjust  double  or  a  little  more  than  double. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  say  practically  it  did  not,  because  these  barrols 
are  smaller  than  3  cubic  feett 

Mr.  OooDSELL.  That  is  an  error  of  the  bill,  not  the  fault  of  the  cod- 
structor. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  these  same  barrels  what  do  you  pay  nowt 

Mr.  GooDSBLL.  We  did  pay  CO  cents,  but  we  appealed  to  the  board 
of  appraisers,  and  the  board  of  apjiraiscrs  decided  that  there  should 
be  a  rebate  of  1!)  cents,  that  being  about  the  proportion. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  you  pay  41  centst 

Mr.  GooDSBLL.  We  will  probably  pay  that.  We  have  to  pay,  when 
we  take  the  grapes  out  of  the  cnstom-honac,  60  cents,  and  protest  the 
entry,  and  it  goes  through  the  appraisers,  and  we  will  get  a  rebate  of  19 
centB  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  import  all  of  these  grapesi 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  handle  the  bulk  of  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  an  impoitcrt 

Mr.  GooDBELL.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Are  the  Almeria  grapes  produced  auywliere  else  except 
in  this  territory  of  wliicU  you  speak  t 
j     ]  Mr.  GooDSBLL.  Ko,  sir. 

!     i  Mr.  Dalzell.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world? 

I .  j  Mr.  GooDSELL.  No,  sir. 

'.  Mr.  Fayne.  Are  you  not  incorrect  in  stating  that  the  domestic  grapes 

j     I  are  not  ased  after  the  lat  of  Noveinherl 

I    ;  Mr.  GooDSELL.  They  are  not  shipped  after  the  Ist  of  November. 

:  All  the  shiiimeuts 

.     ;,  Mr.  Pavne.  Are  not  yoo  mistaken  in  that! 

I     1  Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  do  not  thiuk  so. 

I  Mr.  Payne.  I  have  had  very  fine  domestic  grapes  after  the  holidays. 

iMr.  GooDSELL.  These  are  kept  iii  cold  storage.    The  buyers  of  these 
■  Almeria  grapes  take  and  keep  them  iu-  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  auy  difficulty  iu  keepiug  domestic  grapes  in 
I  cold  storage  until  spring! 

f  Mr.  OooDSELL.  1  have  never  seen  any  of  the  domestic  grapes  on  the 

[  market  after  the  holidays. 

t  Mr.  Paymb.  I  have  seen  them  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  No,  sir;  not  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  do  the  prices  of  these  Almeria  grapes  compare  with 
the  prices  of  domestic  grapes! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  The  Almeria  grapes  are  high  in  price  because  of  the 
fact  a  small  dealer  can  purchase  a  few  barrels  and  put  them  into  stock 
and  not  have  them  knocked  down  in  price,  because 

Mr.  Geab.  Do  not  they  usually  bring  10  or  15  cents  a  pound! 
Mr.  GoODSELL.  The  price  last  season  averaged  about  $4.50  a  barrel- 
Mr.  Gear.  That  would  be  llij  cents  a  pound! 
Mr.  GOODSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  average  price  of  the  domestic  grape! 
Mr.  GOHDSELL,  The  dometitic  grape  varies'  according  to  a  number 
of  conditions. 

Mr.  Gear.  Well,  say  a  good  Concord  grape! 
Mr.  GoODSELL.  They  ought  to  bring  5  cents. 
Mr.  Gear.  Sow,  Catawba! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  They  ought  to  bring  8  cents  and  Delaware  aboat  10 
cents. 
Mr.  Gear.  The  Delaware  is  a  fancy  grape! 
Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  it  not  a  reason  that  these  grapes  are  carried  so  long 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  put  up! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  1  thiuk  that  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  think 
that  the  nature  of  the  skin  of  the  graiw  is  Hucli  that  it  helps  more 
than  auything  else.  Now,  I  think  I  answered  Mr.  Dalzell's  question 
as  to  whether  there  was  any  grape  of  a  similar  kind  grown  iu  any 
other  part  of  the  world  by  saying  "no,"  and  I  must  qualify  that  by 
saying  that  in  California  there  is  produced  what  is  called  a  Malaga 
G- ,  grape.    It  is  similar  iu  kind,  variety,  and  appearance  to  this  Almeria 


Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  not  better  in  quality! 

jl  i  Mr,  GooDSELL.  It  is  no  better  in  quality. 

(  Mr.  Gear.  We  prefer  them  in  tlie  West. 

I  (  Mr.  GOODSELL.  You  know  the  Malaga  grape! 

'■ !  Mr.  Gear,  Yes,  sir. 

I  [  Mr.  GooDSELL.  This  Mahiga  grape,  of  which  I  am  now  handling 

N  {  large  quantities  from  Ciiliforuia,  has  this  fault:  it  does  not  keep.     We 
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Lave  great  difficulty  in  getting  tliis  fruit  from  California  in  refrig- 
erator cars  tliat  ai-e  oii  the  way  under  special  fast  service  not  to  exceed 
ten  or  twelve  days. 

Mr.  Paynk.  Pot  up  in  tlie  same  way  t 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  No,  sir;  these  are  packed  in  crates,  generally  20 
pounds  to  the  crate,  and  the  crates  aie  divided  into  four  compartments, 
and  in  each  basket  are  6  pounds  of  grapes.  The  question  has  been 
thoroughlycanvassedbyme  in  California  with  the  producers  there  and 
some  exiteriments  have  been  made  with  the  cork  dust,  but  we  find  that 
the  same  grape  of  the  same  watnre — and  tlie  producers  in  California  tell 
me  that  the  same  slip  originally  brought  from  Almeria  is  the  father  of 
all  the  Malaga  grapes  that  are  gmwn  in  California— they  tell  me  that 
the  skin  of  the  grape  does  not  toughen  any. 

Mr.  Gear.  Iu  other  witrds,  the  California  is  the  more  delicate  firuit ! 
Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  bring  the  same  price  when  they  are  sold  in  the 
same  conditiont 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  average  price  for  the  California  grape  has  been 
about  $1.25  per  single  crate  of  20  pounds ;  that  is  about  six  and  a  quar- 
ter ceuts  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  this  entire  product  from  Almeria  come  to  this 
country  t 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  Wo,8ir;thetotalproductofAlmeriawillbethissea8on 
about 800,000 barrels.  ThecontinentofEnropetakes  abontall  the  crop 
with  the  exception  of  perhai)s  250,000  barrels,  which  will  be  the  average 
quantity  that  has  come  to  America  for  the  last  five  years. 
Mr.  Gear.  They  are  considered  rather  a  luxury  1 
Mr.  GoODSBLL.  They  are  considered  a  fi-uit  by  the  dealer,  a  specif 
fruit,  that  is  on  the  market  when  allotherfruits  of  that  same  character 
have  gone  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  doas  the  price  average  in  this  country  for  the  last 
three  years  compared  with  former  yearsi 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  price  for  tlie  last  three  years  will  average  about 
%i  a  barrel,  there  being  one  bad  year  in  the  three,  which  cut  down  tlie 
average  standard  price. 
Mr,  Payne.  Well,  prior  to  that,  what  did  it  average? 
Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  average  prior  to  that  time  was  even  less  than 
that.    The  grape  has  become  a  very  popular  one  for  the  reason  the 
trade  which  handle  it  feels  perfectly  secure  in  purchasing  it,  which  they 
do  not  when  they  bny  the  domestic  product, 
Mr,  Hopkins.  Who  are  the  psirties  who  buy  these  grapesT 
Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  was  just  going  to  touch  on  that.    It  is  a  singnlar 
feet,  that  so  far  as  the  New  York  trade  is  concerned,  and  I  will  not  say 
that  this  does  not  apply  to  outside  points,  those  In  the  trade  who  buy 
the  Almeria  grape,  with  the  exception,  i>erhap8,  of  10  per  cent,  do  not 
deal  in  the  domestic  graj>e,  the  two  lines  of  trade  seemingly  having 
been  drawn  to  the  extent  that  the  dealer  who  makes  the  Almeria  gruiio 
a  specialty  finds  it  impossible  to  handle  the  domestic  product. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Who  are  these  people  who  consume  the  Almeria 
grape  t 

ilr.  GOODSELL.  Do  you  mean  the  people  who  buy,  or  the  people  who 
consume  them  T 
Mr.  Hopkins.  The  people  who  consume  themt 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  The  people  who  consume  them,  as  this  gentleman 
lias  said  here  at  my  right,  are  the  wealthier  class  of  fruit-eating  pubhc. 
They  are  considered  to  be  more  of  a  luxury  by  tliat  class  of  people,  and  1 
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venture  the  opinion,  whicb  I  can  not  give  any  authority  for,  that  the 

poor  pe«])Ie  ratlier  prefer  the  domestic  fniit. 
i      .j  Mr.  Payne.  What  pmportiou  of  the  importation  of  grapes  does  the 

I     J.  Almeria  grape  couatitutet 

j(   ,i  Mr.  tJooDSBLL.  Tliere  are  no   other   grapea  imported  except  the 

Ahneria. 
I  Mr.  Dalzelt..  At  60  centa  a  barrel  you  get  $150,000  revenue  out  of  it? 

';  Mr.  GOODSELL.  Yes,  sir;  I  thinlc  so. 

! '  Mr.  Hopkins,  That  i^what  I  was  going  to  And  out,  the  amount  of 

'.      ,  revenues  taken  in  by  that  importation  T 

i  Mr.  GooDSBLL.  From  that  yon  want  to  deduct  the  refund  we  are 

1  now  jnst  receiving  on  the  duties  we  paid  lawt  year. 

iMr.  Payne.  How  much  was  it  under  the  law  prior  to  the  McKinley 
bill! 
.     1  The  Chairman.  It  was  $137,000  last  year. 

1  Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  receipts  last  year  were  a  little  less  than  the  year 

t  before. 

ij ,  Mr.  Payne.  How  much  was  it  under  the  20  per  cent  dutyt 

I  Mr.  GooDSBLL.  For  rough  figures  you  can  take,  say,  ;iO  cents  a  barreL 

Mr.  Payne,  You  do  not  remember  the  gntse  amount  in  lS89t 
]     '.  Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  amount  of  dutyl    No,  sir;  I  had  no  means  of 

!     ;'  finding  that  out. 

'     (  Mr.  Payne.  WelL  we  have. 

!     I  The  Chajbmam.  I  do  not  und(!rstand  bow  you  take  30  cents  a  barrel 

;  at  20  per  cent  duty  when  you  said  the  barrel  was  worth  $it 

Mr.  GoODSBLL,  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  barrel  is  worth  here; 

it  was  a  question  of  the  custom  which  established  the  value  at  the  point 

of  shipment. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  would  be  $1.50  a  barrel  at  the  point  of  shipment? 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  Yes,  sir.    The  domestic  grape  growers,  1  think;  I 

have  not  talked  with  them  to  any  very  great  extent,  but  I  think  tliey 

fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Almeria  grape  does  not  injure  the  sale 

I  of  the  domestic  product  at  all. 

Mr.  Gear.  Whatisthefreight  per  barrel  from  Almeria  to  New  York  1 
Mr.  GoODSELL.  The  freight  is  10  sliilliugs  per  ton  of  10  barrels. 
Mr.  Geas.  TLat  is  25  cents  a  barrel  T 
Mr.  GooDSETX.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  That,  added  to  the  valuation,  would  make  the  cost  $1.T5 
in  New  York  t 

Mr.  GoonsELL.    No,  sir;  estimating  the  value  at  about  $1.50  in 
Almeria  and  freight  25  cents  and  the  duty  60  cents  would  make  the 
total  cost  $2.35. 
Mr.  Gear.  But  you  take  ofl"  19  cents  from  the  S3.35 ! 
Mr.  GOODSELL.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  have  not  made  any  allowance  for 
the  cost  of  the  cork  dust  and  barrel,  and  that  is  a  very  material  I'aitor, 
the  shooks  having  to  be  brought  from  the  United  states. 
Mr.  Gear.  But  that  is  included  in  the  prime  cost  T 
Mr.  GoODSELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  add  the  cost  of  the  shooks  and  the  barrel  1 
Mr.  Goodsell,  Thecostofthebarrci  and  cork  dust  is  about  20  cents. 
Mr,  Gear.  It  looks  to  me  like  it  was  undervalued  very  much  under 
the  old  law;  bow  does  it  look  to  you  T 
-Mr.  Goodsell.  If  it  was  possible  to  estiinati;  the  value  at  the  point 

of  shipment  by  the  selling  price,  that  is  p()ssilde,  but 

Mr.  Gear.  Then  they  must  be  undervalued  uiecording  to  tliat. 
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Mr.  GooDSELL.  But  tbere  is  a  risk  of  their  not  coming  in  in  a  proper 
condition. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  have  juBt  stated  that  the  fruit  is  an  exception,  as 
they  keepi 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  It  does  when  they  arrive  here  sound. 

Mr.  Geas.  What  percentage  of  a  cargo  comes  in  unsoundf 

Mr.  GOODSELL,  Well,  that's  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer  off- 
band. 

Mr.  Gear.  If  you  are  a  dealer  you  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  it. 

Mr,  GooDSELL.  I  should  imagine  that  50  per  cent  of  a  cargo  reaches 
here  sound;  what  the  dealers  would  call  sound  and  what  they  would 
purchase  for  putting  in  store. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  ever  had  any  actual  experience  in  packing 
California  grapes  in  coik  dust! 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  No,  sirj  I  have  not.  We  are  going  to  make  some 
experiments  this  winter.  I  am,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  preparing  to 
send  on  some  of  these  barrels  and  cork  dust  to  my  Oallfdmia  shippers. 
There  is  one  grape  produced  in  California  that  it  is  possible  may  Ijo 
utilized  in  that  similar  way  to  the  Almeria  grape,  and  that  is  the  grape 
called  the  Tokay.  You  have  probably  seen  it  here  in  Washington. 
The  grapes  are  a  very  deep,  rich  red,  and  they  are  now  just  com- 
meDcing  to  come  forward.  The  skin  of  the  Tokay  grape  is  similar  iu 
character  to  the  Almeria  grape. 

Mr.  WHiTiNa.  I  think  you  stated  the  poor  people  prefer  the  domes- 
tic grape T 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitihg.  Why  do  yon  think  thatt 

Mr,  GOODSELL.  Largely  on  account  of  the  price.  I  think  if  the 
Almeria  grapes  were  cheaper  they  would  take  them  as  readily, 

Mr,  Whiting.  They  get  these  grapes  at  a  time  they  can  not  get  any 
other  grapesl 

Mr.  GOODSELL,  They  get  the  imported  grapes,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  And  anybody  who  wishes  grapes  for  any  purpose, 
whether  for  sickness  or  anything  else,  are  obliged  to  take  these 
imported  Almerian  grapesT 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  The  doctors  in  Sev  York 
have  conceded  the  Almerian  graftes,  put  into  thesickroomduring  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  are  a  very  great  boon  to  those 
who  need  something  of  that  kind, 

Mr,  Hopkins.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  domestic  grape  can  not 
be  purchased  here  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April 
in  good  condition  t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  have  never  seen  any. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  can  not  be  hadt 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  Well,  nothing  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  every  memb^  of  this  committee  had  them  on 
the  table  last  February. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  I  had  them, 

Mr,  Gear.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Concord,  Catiiwba,  and 
the  Delaware  are  considered  a  better  edible  grape  than  this  by  a 
majority  of  the  people! 

Mr.  GooDSBLL.  I  think  that  a  majority  of  the  people  would  answer 
your  question  in  the  affirmative,  that  the  domestic  ^»pe  has  a  better 
flavor. 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  What  has  been  the.priceof  the  Almeria  grapes  in  the 
market  during  the  last  five  years,  the  average  price! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  average  price  during  the  last  three  years— I 
can  not  give  you  for  the  five  for  the  reason  I  have  not  estimated  the 
figures — has  been  about  |4.  Last  year  the  average  was  $4.50  a  barrel. 
This  is  to  the  jobbing  trade,  which,  of  course,  deals  them  out  to  the 
retailer,  and  the  retailer  deals  them  out  to  the  men  who  sell  them. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  due,  is  it  not,  to  a  bad  year  for  grapes— one 
of  those  years,  I  think  yon  stated,  was  a  bad  year! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir;  one  year  was  not  a  good  year  and  they 
landed  in  a  bad  condition. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Can  you  give  the  average  price  for  the  three  years 
preceding  those  T 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  It  was  slightly  lower;  I  can  not  give  the  figures. 

Mr,  Hopkins.  Was  it  any  appreciable  amount  lower! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir;  50  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  these  grapes  retail  at! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  It  depends  largely  on  the  character  of  the  grape- 
There  are  two  qualities  of  grape  grown  in  Almeria,  one  on  the  moun- 
tain side  at  a  place  called  Alabama.  These  vines  are  on  a  sloping  hill* 
side  and  produce  a  grape  that  is  called*  the  pink  grape.  It  has  a  slight 
pinkish  tinge  to  the  bunch;  in  fact  it  is  on  the  surface  of  the  grape. 
This  grape  sells  sometimes  as  high  as  $10  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  By  the  pound,  it  would  be  how  much! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  That  would  be  25  cents  a  pound.  And  then  there 
is  a  class  of  grapes  produced  on  the  lowlands,  the  flat  lands,  at  places 
called  Bentanque,  Ganyaya,  and  Terque,  that  only  bring  $3  a  barrel 
and  rarely  reach  $3.50  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  is  that  a  pound! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  That  would  be  about  8  cents  a  pound.  I  take  the 
average  of,  say,  $3  to  $3.50  a  barrel.  The  pink  grapes,  many  of  them, 
do  not  bring  $10  a  barrel.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  extreme,  but  the 
green  grapes  as  a  rule  will  sell  throughout  the  entire  season  at  $3  to 
$3.50,  and  if  for  existing  crop  conditions  or  because  the  grapes  are  not 
keeping  well,  or  on  account  oX  rain, which  has  damaged  the  crop  in  Al- 
meria, it  is  frequently  the  case  we  are  obliged  to  take  for  the  common 
grades  $1.50  to  $2  a  barrel,  and  I  have  sold  them  as  low  as  25  cents  a 
barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  Suppose  the  duty  is  reduced  from  41  cents  to  29  cents; 
how  many  pounds  are  there  to  the  barrel! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  There  are  supposed  to  be  40  pounds  net. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  would  be  one  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound ;  how  much 
of  that  do  you  suppose  the  poor  people  would  get  in  case  of  sickness 
in  the  sjiring! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  That  is  a  supposition  that  would  be  very  difficult  to 
answer  intelligently,  aud  I  would  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion, 
because  I  think  you  are  as  fully  competent  to  answer  that  as  I  am;  but 
I  do  say  this,  that  the  importation  the  year  the  McKinley  bill  went 
into  effect  decreased  one-third,  because  of  the  increase  of  duty  and  the 
price  increased  one-third.  This  third  year  was  when  grapes  were  low. 
In  consequence  of  the  decrease  in  importation  our  prices  have  been 
higher,  strange  to  say,  on  account  of  the  less  supply  coming  forward, 
and  the  poor  people,  in  my  opinion,  stand  a  great  deal  less  chance  of 
getting  these  grapes  in  February,  March,  and  April  at  a  ^mvy  reason- 
able sum,  with  a  duty  at  60  cents  a  barrel,  than  they  will  if  you  put  it 
back  to  the  old  duty  of  29  cents. 
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Mr.  WaiTlNG.  In  country  towns  yon  can  not  get  anything  bnt  thi'se 
grapes.  They  do  not  hav«  them  on  sale,  and  if  a  person  wants  gra]>es 
for  any  purpose  he  must  take  these  Almeria  grapes! 

Mr.  OOODSBLL.  That  is  true.  The  gentlemen  is  correct  in  sayin;^ 
we  are  only  paying  41  cents  duty,  but  you  mn^t  remember  that  tliis 
decision  baa  been  .just  rendered  and  the  Almeria  grape  season  com- 
mences in  September  and  ends  in  November,  so  the  Almeria  growec — 
at  the  present  time  he  may  have  mail  advices — bnt  up  to  tlie  time 
be  received  advices  ftom  me  bad  uo  idea  but  what  be  was  paying  GO 
cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Pathb.  Ton  think  the  grower  pays  this  difTerencel 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  We  charge  it  to  him  on  the  acconnt  sales. 

Mr.  PATTiE.  Ton  think  the  grower  pays  this  difi'erence  in  duty;  ho 
pays  it  over  there! 

Mr.  GooDSBLL,  We  charge  all  expenses  to  the  grower,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  So  that  the  $137,000  or  *138,0«0  was  taken  outof  the 
Almeria  grape  growers? 

Mr.  OooDSELL.  Those,  I  think,  are  the  gross  figures,  I  did  not 
have 

Mr.  WHtTlNG.  The  consumer  here  Iiad  to  pay  it! 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  They  paid  it  doubly. 

Mr.  Paymb.  They  paid  it  at  both  ends — the  grower  in  Almeria  and 
the  people  here!  The  people  here  not  only  paid  the  one-quarter  ctiit 
s  pound  extra  to  get  them,  but  on  your  idea  they  paid  from  4  to  10 
cents  a  pound  extra! 

Mr.  GoousELL.  1  believe  tbey  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Paykb,  We  want  to  get  your  facts  and  we  will  eonstract  the 
theories. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  As  1  understand  you,  whenever  you  send  over  to  the 
Almeria  grower  you  give  him  the  price  less  the  amount  of  duty  imposed 
by  theMcKinley  bill! 

Mr.  GoonsBLL.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  tel!  you  about  the  diffi- 
coltiea  which  these  people  contend  with.  They  live  in  the  back  eountiy 
and  they  grow  in  this  little  province,  as  I  say,  800,000  barrels  of  ferapcs 
annually.  These  barrels  are  all  brought  to  the  seaport  town  of  Almci  i;i, 
which  practically  does  not  produce  a  poaiid_of  grape;  they  are  broiif,'!!! 
in  ten-barrel  lots  on  the  bucks  of  donkeys  over  monntain  roads,  aorao 
growers  bringing  them  20  miles  from  the  interior,  and  that  expense 
alone,  taking  the  time  into  consideration,  is  of  course  a  very  greiit 
hardship  to  them.  Now,  to  answer  your  question,  because  that  hinges 
somewhat  on  that 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  was  asking  you,  when  you  sent  over  there  t«  miike 
your  purchase  trora  the  Almeria  grower  you  deducted  the  duty  imposed 
by  the  McKinley  bill  from  the  price  yon  otherwise  paj  themt 

Mr.  GoousBLL.  These  goods  are  sent  to  us  on  consignment,  and  they 
are  sold  at  public  aucthm.  We  issue  what  is  called  a  price  catsihijiiic, 
and  each  grower's  name,  which  is  branded  on  the  barrel,  is  duplicatfil  in 
the  catalogue.  This  catahigne  shows  the  nameof  the  grower,  the  uutli- 
berof  barrels,  and  the  price  realized.  We  take  all  these  facts,  ptit 
tbem  ou  our  account  sales,  deduct  the  freight  and  duty  which  we  ]iay 
and  other  selling  expenses,  including  our  comuiiesion,  and  remit  liint 
the  balance. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  So  that  in  every  instance  the  Almeria  grower  pay  b  the 
McKinley_  duty ! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  air. 
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The  Chairman.  Which  yon,  as  agent  or  vendee,  re-collect  from  the 
people  of  this  eonntry  T 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  chairman  asks  you  whether  or  not,  as  agreut,  yon 
re-collect  that;  you  do  not  remit  him  the  duty! 

Mr.  OooDSELL.  Oh  I  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Ton  send  back  what  you  collect  by  increasing  the 
price! 

Mr.  GooDSBLL.  No;  the  refund 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  am  not  talkiug  about  a  refund.  I  am  talking  about 
your  taking  the  duty  out  in  the  first  place  which  you  pay  uuder  the 
JlcKinley  bill;  yon  never  send  him  that,  do  you;  you  never  send  him 
tliat  account? 

Mr.  GooDSBLL.  No,  sir;  we  simply  deduct  from  the  gross  sales  the 
total  expenses,  and  inthetotelexpensesisthedutyandallother  charges 
which  we  pay. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  the  point  of  the  chairman's  question  was,  yon,  as 
his  agent,  assessed  this  duty  on  the  American  public^  and  now  I  want 
to  know  whether  you,  as  agent,  sent  back  or  kept  tbist 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  We  do  not  assess  any  thing  on  the  American  public. 
These  grapes  are  sold  at  public  auctions  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  by 
reason  of  the  law  of  supply  the  growers  now  see  their  way  clearly  to 
p;iy  60  cents  a  barrel.  I  do  not  want  to  say  the  American  public  pay, 
bat  it  is  simply  a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  owing  to  a  curtail- 
ment of  supply,  with  an  increasing  demand  from  the  small  towns 
throughout  our  entire  United  States  who  are  dependent  in  a  very  great 
extent  upon  Almeria  grapes  as  their  only  green  friiit. 

Mr.  Geab.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  majority  of  the  consumption  of 
these  grapes  are  by  people  who  are  wealthy  and  accustomed  to  luxury  t 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  think  in  the  last  two  yeai's 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  find  their  way  into  every  country  town  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes;  I  believe  they  find  their  way  throughout  the 
United  States  right  up  to  the  borders  of  California. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  retail  trade,  have 
you  I 

Mr.  GoODSBLL,  I  know  this  about  it,  sir:  we  also  have  to  extend 
credit 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  do  yon  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rctailert 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Not  with  the  retailer;  the  jobber. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  deal  with  the  jobber  I  Now,  what  the  jobber 
does  with  this  you  do  not  know! 

Mr.  GooDSELL,  These  small  country  towns  are  practically  jobbers, 
because  they  employ  what  are  called  brokers  in  New  York,  and  a  broker 
comes  to  our  sa^P  and  purchases,  say,  20  barrels  of  those  grapes. 

Mr.  pATNB.  Do  the  small  country  towns  employ  these  brokers! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  we  soil  through  brokers  to  perhaps  half 
of  the  small  places  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr,  Whitzko,  Each  State  would  have  a  broker  who  would  supply 
the  State.  Detroit  wonld  have  a  broker  who  would,  peihaps,  supply 
Michigan! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  Detroit  and  all  of  those  towns  have  jobbing  houses; 
but  small  towns  throughout  the  country  employ  brokers,  who  make  a 
specialty  of  buying  goods  for  out-of-town  booses,  charging  them  a  small 
brokerage  on  each  package. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  barrels  were  imported  last 
yeul 
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Mr.  GooDSBLL.  About  221,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  the  year  before? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  247,000. 

Mr.  Paykb,  How  mauy  tlie  year  before  tbatt 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  276,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  maDy  the  year  before  thatt 

Mr,  GooDSELL.  I  think  there  were  310,000  the  year  prior  to  the 
McKiuley  bill. 

Mr.  Paynk.  How  many  the  year  before  thatt 

Mr.  GooDSBLL.  I  can  not  give  those  figures  exactly. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yon  think  the  reaHon  last  year  yon  had  a  leas  importa- 
tion than  the  year  before,  and  the  year  before  that,  was  because  tlie 
grape-growers  were  receiving  less  for  their  grapes  t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  hope-I  did  uot  say  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  said  there  was  a  less  supply  sent  here  becanse  they 
bad  to  pay  more  duty,  and  if  they  had  to  pay  more  duty  they  received 
less  for  grapes! 

Mr,  GooDSELL.  That,  theoretically,  may  be  correct. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  did  not  they  send  morel 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  The  grower  in  Spain  is  a  man,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
not  altogether  intelligent,  and  if  he  thinks  he  is  compelled  to  pay  moio 
than  he  ought  to  he  will  act  on  one  line  of  policy.  Outside  of  that, 
gentlemen,  please  remember  that  America  is  by  no  means  the  only 
outlet  for  these  grapes.  The  countries  iu  Europe  use  them  in  immenuo 
quantities  without  duty,  except  France. 

Mr.  Payne.  'WiU  you  tell  us  how  much  the  gi-ape-growers  received 
for  their  grapes  from  tliis  country  in  1890 — the  gross  amountf 

bir.  GooDSELL.  £  have  not  the  figures. 
-    Mr.  Payme.  Can  you  furnish  those  for  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  would  prefer  to  send  them  to  you  in  writing, 

Mr.  Payne.  For  how  many  years  backt 

Mr.  GooDBELL.  I  can  go  four  years  back  and  give  yon  the  exact 
figures. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  (^an  not  go  further  than  thatf 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne,  I  wish  yon  would  send  us  the  figures  for  the  last  four 
years. 

Mr,  GOODSELL.  I  will  send  them;  to  your  chairman,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  care  how  they  come,just  so  we  get 
them.  I  want  to  ask  yon  this  further  question :  Suppose  theseAlmer- 
iaii  grapes  are  removed  from  the  cork  dust,  will  they  keep  any  lengtli 
of  time  then! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  do  not  think  so.  Ithink  the  grapes  in  the  barrels, 
rubbing  against  each  other,  would  so  bruise  the  skin  as  to  cause  the 
juice  of  the  grape  to  get  out,  and  that  would  start  fermentation.  You 
see,  these  grapes  are  packed  in  layers 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  never  seen  them  exliibited  for  sale  except  taken 
out  of  the  cork  dust.    I  have  seen  them  on  the  shelves  and  on  counters. 

Mr.  GooDSELL.     I  think  they  keep  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  it  is  the  packing  which  keeps  them,  really! 

Mr.  GOODSELL,  Yes,  sir;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  skin. 

Mr.  Payne.  Tliey  will  not  keep  any  better  tban  any  other  grape 
without  that  packing,  would  theyt 

Mr,  GOODSELL.  1  think  so.  TIio  Americau  grai>e  has  a  comparatively 
short  capacity  to  endure 

Mr,  Payne.  Have  you  had  a  practical  experteuce  of  that  kindt 
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Mr,  GooDSELL  (contiiining),  Whcreaa  if  you  put  the  Almeria  ffrape 
into  barrels  and  put  it  into  ttielioldof  a  steamer  and  close  that  steamer 
Hp  twenty  days  I  think  it  is 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  not  the  keeping  capacity  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  less  juice  in  the  Almei-ia  grape  and  more  solid  matter! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  think  that  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  I'A'viqB.  Has  the  use  of  the  California  grape  increased  in  the  last 
few  years! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Very  largely,  and  at  an  incieasod  advance  in  price. 

Mr,  Payne.  So  that  the  malaga  grape  has  felt  the  competition! 

Mr,  GOODSELL,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  At  least  it  has  increased  upon  our  market  in  the  last 
i'mir  years! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  The  increase  has  been  simply  because  of  the  increased 
prodnotion. 

Mr.  1*ATNE.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  that  grape  upon  the 
market! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  Do  you  mean  the  California  grape!    Yes.  sir. 

Mr,  WHlTmo,  Wliy  do  the  Amerirjin  grape-growers  like  to  have  a 
duty  upon  this  imported  grape;  do -they  de^ii-e  that  for  the  sake  of 
hivving  the  Government  derive  a  larger  income,  is  that  their  object! 

Mr.  GooDBELL.  I  can  hanlty  Kpeiik  for  the  grape-grower. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Do  not  they  wish  to  restrict  competition  and  get  a 
better  price  for  their  product! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  If  I  was  a  grape-grower  I  should  think  so,  but  there 
is  no  competition  here.  I  claim  that  the  two  grapes  do  not  com»et«^. 
Perhaps  you  were  not  here  when  I  said  that  1  am  a  large  dealer  in  all 
kinds  of  grapes,  foreign  and  domestic, 

Mr.  Whiting.  Ttie  grapes  were  not  competing  in  the  market,  for  the 
time  had  passed;  there  were  no  other  grapes  to  be  supplied. 

Mr,  Good  SELL.  I  quite  agree  with  you  In  one  thing.  1  have  been 
in  the  New  York  fruit  business  for  tifteen  years  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  good  domestic  grape  after  the  holidays, 

Mr,  Whiting.  They  would  not  sell  poor  grapes  if  they  did  not  have 
anything  else! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  To  a  limited  extent,  perhaps,  for  certain  purposes! 

Mr.  Payne.  They  do  put  them  on.  I  want  to  ask  whether  these 
fiireign  grapes  are  sold  on  this  market  in  October,  November,  and 
December! 

Mr.  Goodkell.  They  are  sold  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November  and  December. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  do  not  wait  until  the  domestic  grape  goes  out  of 
the  market! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  No,  .sir;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  domestic 
grapes  are  in  New  York— and  I  think  this  applies  to  all  other  fruit 
L-enters — we  can  not  find  a  local  demand  for  Almcria  grapes. 

Mr.  Gear.  Those  are  more  abundant  and  clicaper! 

Mr.  Payne,  The  native  grape  competes  with  you  wherever  these 
meet  with  the  native  grape! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  It  curtails  the  demand. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  American  grape,  being  more  plen- 
tiful and  cheap,  pleases  most  the  general  public! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  yon  think  ought  to  be  the  duty! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  think  that  everyone  would  be  satined,  both  the 
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domestic  grape-grower  as  well  ns  the  Almerin  shipper,  if  the  duty  was 
restored  to  the  old  rate,  innking  it  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzkll.  That  was  30  cents  a  barrel! 

Mr.  GooDSBi-L,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bi'RROws.  Did  yon  say  that  this  grape  docs  not  come  in  com- 
petition with  any  of  the  grapes  grown  in  this  country! 

Mr.  GoonsELL.  Yes,  sir;  ttie  grape  does  not  come  ia  conipetrtinn 
with  the  grapo  produced  in  this  country  to  the  detiinieut  of  those 
grown  here. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  not  that  by  reason  of  the  better  quality  of  grape 
grownT    You  know  wc  grow  gra]>es  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  We  do;  the  States  of  New  York,  California,  and 
Ohio  aie  large-producing  grape  centers. 

Mr,  Gear.  How  do  you  think  it  would  affect  that  industry  if  we 
took  the  doty  off  or  lowered  the  dutyt 

Mr,  GooDSELL.  I  think  the  record  will  show  prior  to  the  McKinloy 
bill  the  grape-growers  of  this  country  got  a  better  price  for  their 
products  than  tiiey  have  since  the  McKinlcy  hill  was  passed,  whether 
that  had  any  effect  on  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell  (to  Mr.  \\'hiting).  I  understand  your  theory  is  to  talio 
off  the  duty  would  bring  down  the  price  of  the  American  products! 

Mr.  Whiting.  1  think  it  wouhl  to  n  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Dalzbll  (to  Mr.  Goodsell),    Do  you  think  that  is  aoT 

Mr.  GooDSELi,.  Make  grapeH  IreeT 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  that  bring  down  the  price  of  the  American 
grapes! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Not  materially,  and  for  this  reason:  Tlie  total 
capable  productive  section  of  Alnieria  is  not  to  exceed  000,000  barrels. 
Of  that  900,000  baiTcls  Europe  will  take  at  least  600,000  a  year,  and  I 
think  we  will  have  an  importation  into  this  country  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  not  to  exceed  300,000  to  350,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  being  so,  does  not  Europe  fix  the  price  by  tatitig 
it  in  larger  quantities;  does  not  the  market  of  Europo  fix  the  price! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  The  market  of  Eurojie  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  ours. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  diminishing  supply 
in  Almeria! 

Mr.  GOODSELL,  The  market's  of  London  and  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
and  Hull  last  year  were  equally  as  good  as  New  York. 

Mr.  Patmb.  If  the  market  is  better  there  tliey  will  send  their  grapes 
there  instead  of  sending  them  to  this  country! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  That  might  hold  but  for  the  fact  that  by  the  time 
the  first  large  sales  of  grapes  are  held  here  in  America  and  elsewhere 
almost  all  of  the  grapes  of  Spain  are  in  transit. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  if  this  year  they  get  a  good  market  in  London, 
Glasgow,  and  other  places  in  Europe  and  do  not  get  a  good  markit 
here  the  next  year  they  will  send  the  most  of  the  crop  to  the  lust 
place! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  No,  sir;  T  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  markets  in 
London  and  New  York  will  take  about  so  many  at  a  good  price,  and 
when  an  excess  of  that  quantity  has  been  shipped  then  they  expect  to 
receive  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  the  demand  in  London  and  New  York  fixes  the 
amount  of  grapes  shipped  to  those  respective  points! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  Not  altogether;  there  is  a  system  of  advances  whith 
have  been  made  to  the  grower,  who  is  rather  poor  in  Spain.   The  volume 
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of  bnsineaa  which  goes  to  the  various  markets  outside  of  the  United 
States  wliere  no  advances  are  made  controls  the  volume  of  trade. 

Mr.  Geab.  Areauy  of  tltese  grapes  shipped  from  Almeria  to  France  t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  What  is  the  average  duty — 1  think  you  said  there  was  » 
I  If  I  duty! 

Mr.  GooDSELK  I  think  the  dnty  is  20  per  cent 
j  I    I  Mr>  Hopkins.  According  to  your  statement  the  McKinley  bill  raiBed 

•    '■ "  the  duty  on  these  grapes  quarter  of  a «ent  a  pound t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Net,  that  ia. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Ia  that  the  amoant  of  daty  you  want  taken  off,  or  do 
you  wantthese  grapes  put  on  the  free  liStT 

Mr.  GOODSSLL.  "So,  sir ;  I  would  not  like  to  see  them  put  on  the  tree 
list. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  not? 

Mr.  GoODSBLL.  I  think  all  imports  in  this  country  should  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Ualzell.  Would  not  you  have  any  free  list  at  allt 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Kot  on  the  goods  I  am  dealing  in ;  I  am  not  a  cham- 
pion of  the  entire  irajKirts. 

Mr.  J^Ai.ZELL.  I  understood  you  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  am  simply  referring  to  my  business.  If  the  goods 
were  placed  on  the  free  list  I  think  the  domestic  fruit  woidd  not  sufl'er, 
but  I  do  not  advocate  it.  I  think  that  a  perfectly  just  duty  was  the 
one  that  obtained  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKiuley  bill,  and  that 
was  about  30  cents  a  barrel, 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  was  best  for  the  importer! 

Mr.  GooDBELL.  I  think  wo  eonid  supply  grapes  sufficient  to  make  a 
wi(lesi)read  demand  at  prices  at  which  people  of  moderate  means  could 
enjoy  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  you  have  it  specific  or  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  would  have  it  specittc. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  these  grapes  were  put  ou  the  free  list  it  would  in- 
crease the  importation  to  this  country! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  1  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  To  what  extent! 

Mr.  GOODSBLL.  I  think  perhaps  we  would  get  400,000  barrels  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  asked  you  that  in  view  of  the  statement  you  made 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  surplus  only  was  shipped  to  America;  yon 
think  they  would  use  less  of  these  grapes  in  Europe! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  think  they  would  ship  them  here  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  better  prices. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  they  are  on  the  free  list,  how  can  the  price  go  higher 
in  this  country! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Ko,  sir:  lower. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  would  get  a  lower  and  the  producer  get  a  higher 
price! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  did  not  mean  to  make  that  statement.  I  said 
that  he  would  send  it  here  in  the  hopes  of  getting  this.  This  Si>anish 
grape-grower  is  not  a  man  of  high  inti^'lligence. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Tliat  may  bo  true  for  one  year,  but  after  that,  if  lie 
learns  it  does  not  produce  the  result  mentione<l,  what  will  he  do! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  The  probability  is  the  countiies  in  Europe  will  got 
the  bulk  of  the  supply. 

Mr,  Hopkins.  Then  it  would  drop  hack  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
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would  simply  get  the  surplus  of  the  grapes  not  takeu  by  the  European 
countries  1 

Mr.  GooDSBLL.  In  the  lirst  place — above  a  certniu  point — because  the 
Etxropeau  market  takes  so  many  anyway;  but  with  an  importation  of 
100,OUO,  we  can  sell  good  grapes  here  on  the  basis  of  the  old  duty  at,  day, 
from  $2.50  to  $3  a  barrel,  and  we  place  these  grapes  within  the  means 
of  a  great  many  people  that  are  at  present  deprived  of  their  use  ou  ac- 
count of  the  high  price. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  would  like  the  doty  to  be  30  cents  speciAcI 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  duty  is  41  now! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  nnich  less  would  the  American  consumer  get  these 
grapes :  say  the  people,  the  consumers} 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  1  think  the  consumer  would  benefit,  by  the  decrease 
In  the  duty  between  30  and  41  cents,  at  least  50  cents  a  barrel,  and  pos- 
sibly more. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  would  be  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  poundl 

Mr.  HoPKiHS.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  if  you  have  a  duty  of  one- 
fourth  cent  a  pound  taken  ofl',  you  can  sell  to  the  consumer  at  IJ  cenis 
a  pound  less? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  say,  in  my  opinion  there  would  be  an  increased 
importation  to  an  extent  that  the  demand  would  not  be  so  keeu  as  to 
cause  prices  to  rule  50  cents  a  barrel  lower,  I  think. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  grapes  have  been  retailed  out 
of  stores  in  the  last  three  years  lower  per  pouudt 

Mr.  GouDKELL.  I  do  uot  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  knowt 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  If  it  did,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  or  not! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  I  can  not  go  through  the  country  and  estimate  what 
the  dealers  retail  them  for. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  it  is  pure  speculation  on  your  part  when  you  say 
it  is  more  consumption  which  will  save  1^  cents  to  the  consumerl 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  It  is  not  speculation,  for  the  reason  that  prior  to 
the  McKinley  bill  there  were  more  consumed  at  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Now,  is  not  your  position  here  that  you  want  the 
duty  lowered  because  you  are  an  importer,  and  you  think  it  would  be 
to  your  beneht  as  au  importer  in  handling  these  goods  if  you  cau  have 
the  duty  reduced! 

Mr.  GOODSELL,  It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  come  in  here  pro  bono 
publico,  a  man  doing  a  cburitable  act.  I  come  here  for  business.  Setfisli 
reasons  to  benefit  myself  and  the  Spanish  grower,  and  think  I  would 
be  very  foolish  to  do  anything  else. 

Mr.  Whitino.  Suppose  the  European  countries  were  to  raise  a  duty, 
and  have  it  equal  to  the  American  duty,  do  yon  think  the  Spanish 
grower  would  raise  grapes  and  pay  that  duty  and  not  have  an  inci-ease 
in  price!  These  folks  here  try  to  liuike  out  that  they  are  ready  to  pay 
that;  but  could  they  cheeifully  staud  that  increased  duty  and  iiirnish 
grapes  at  the  old  price! 

Mr.  GooDSBLL.  I  shall  have  to  answer  that  by  assuming  myself  to 
be  a  grower;  if  I  was  a  grower  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  can  not  pay  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  selfish  purpose  you  have  is  that  you  charge  the 
grower  for  the  sale  of  these  grapes,  and  if  you  sell  them  cheaper  you 
will  have  a  larg^  demand  for  them! 

Mr.  QoODSSLL,  The  volume  of  baainess,  of  course,  is  what  paya  at 
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nod  therefore  I  wtiiit  to  see  them  sell  lower  and  bring  less  money,  and 
I  want  to  see  a  larger  demand  for  these  grapes  throughout  the  Uuited 
States. 

Mr.  GSA.R.  Do  you  get  a  commissioD  by  the  cargo  or  ponnd ! 

Mr.  GooDSGLL.  I  get  a  commission  on  the  gross  sales.  I  am  also  a 
member  of  a  London  house,  and  we  do  a  very  large  business  in  advanc- 
ing, and  tlierefore  it  is  to  onr  bentit  to  see  the  crops  are  marketed 
to  the  very  best  possible  extent. 

Mr.  OEA.B.  If  you  have  100,000  barrels  more  than  you  get  now, 
your  commission  will  be  increiised  by  that  amonnt;  therefore,  it  is  to 
your  iuterest  that  you  should  get  in  the  largest  amount  possi  ble  t 

Mr.  GoODSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  CHAntMAN.  Yon  believe  the  way  to  get  in  a  larger  amount  is  to 
be  able  to  sell  to  the  consumer  cheaper! 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  the  only  way. 

Tbo  Chairman.  So  it  is  a  little  selfishness  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer of  grapes  as  well  as  involving  a  commission  T 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  think  a  very  material  reason  why  the  duty  on 
grapes  should  be  reduced  is  because  the  general  public  will  benefit. 
The  rich  people  who  can  afford  to  buy  the  Almeria  grape  will  buy  it  if 
you  put  a  duty  of  a  dolliir  a  barrel  on  it,  but  the  poor  people  who  vimi 
not  afford  the  luxuries  of  life  at  a  high  price  will  buy  them  at  a  medium 
price  if  they  can  be  gotten. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  you  make  the  Almeria  producer  pay  the  duty  on 
the  product  what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  think  that  question  was  gone  into  when  it  was 
shown  here  that  the  increase  of  duty  cutoff  onr  shipments. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  show  whHt  the  retail  price 
of  Almeria  grapes  has  been  during  the  last  three  yearst 

Mr,  GooDSELL.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  it  accu- 
rately. I  can  furnish  it  to  the  committee,  so  far  as  the  New  York 
market  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HopKiKS.  Can  you  furnish  the  retail  price  of  Almeria  grapes 
for  three  years  preceding  the  year  1890. 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  Prior  to  the  McKinley  bill  I  will  certainly  try  to 

do  BO. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  At  present  you  have  no  figuresf 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Payne.  What  percentage  of  the  importations  are  carried  over 
from  the  first  of  January? 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  I  should  judge  fiilly  75  per  cent  are  carried  over  of 
the  total  importation  from  the  first  of  January  in  the  hands  of  shippers 
smd  those  who  buy  to  speculate. 

Mr,  Payne.  Is  the  price  higher  after  the  first  of  January  than  prior 
thereto! 

Mr.  GOODSELL.  That  dejiends  entirely  on  how  the  fruit  keeps,  and 
is  governed  wholly  by  the  character  of  weather  we  have.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  quite  warm  iu  January  and  February  and  seriously  hu'  t  the 
fruit  that  had  been  put  in  store  by  the  purchawrs,  so  they  had  to  sell 
for  much  less  than  they  had  bought  it. 

Mr.  Pathe.  If  the  friut  keeps  well  it  sells  after  the  first  of  January 
for  more  than  before  the  first  of  January! 

Mr.  Goodsell.  Yes,  sir,  necessarily ;  these  men  are  always  buying 
to  speculate,  and  they  charge  a  percentage  on  the  baying  price  as 
much  as  they  possibly  can. 
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Mr.  Patne.  There  lias  not  been  a  change  on  account  of  thia  quarter 
at  a  cent  a  pound  dutyl 

Mr.  GOODSELL,  Yea,  tbat  liaa  been  taken  ioto  consideration, 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Wliat  is  tlie  name  of  your  London  housel 

Mr.  GooDSELL.  Campion,  Goodsell  &  Company. 

Mr.  HoFKrNS.  Where  are  they^ 

Mr.  Goodsell.  15  Philpot  Lane,  London.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  them  furnish  you  with  any  particulars  in  regard  to  what  ia  being 
done  in  London.  We  have  full  statistics,  and  your  committee  can 
either  write  direct,  or  I  will  write. 

Mr.  Bdbbows.  l>id  you  come  before  the  committee  at  their  suggee- 
tionT 

Mr.  GooDBBLL.  I  came  of  my  own  suggestion.  Gentlemen,  if  I  have 
been  raked  over  the  coals  BufScient  to  briDg  the  duty  down  to  30 


Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  deal  in  any  other  kind  of  fruitl 

Mr.  Goodsell.  Yes,  sir;  I  sell  California  fruit. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  deal  in  any  other  kind  of  firuit  besides  grapes  T 

Mr,  Goodsell.  Yes,  sir.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  beariog 
yon  have  giveu  me,  and  I  only  hope  that  the  facts  which  I  shall  lay 
before  you  later  will  have  some  bearing  on  your  reducing  this  duty  to 
at  least  the  old  figures,  for  I  do  not  believe  the  interests  of  the  general 
public  are  served  by  coutiuuing  the  duty  at  60,  or  41,  as  probably  will 
be  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitikg.  You  think  we  would  get  nearly  as  large  a  revenue 
with  a  reduction  as  DOwT 

Mr.  Goodsell.  I  think  there  will  be  a  larger  revenue  with  the  in- 
creased demand,  besides  the  benefit  the  poor  people  can  derive  &om 
having  this  fruit  which  they  could  not  get  before. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  lowering  the  revenue  will  he  a  great  benefit  to 
the  growers  of  the  Almeria  grapet 

Mr.  Goodsell.  It  will  be  a  benefit  in  this  sense,  he  is  not  an  edu- 
cated man  and  he  takes  the  reduction  Just  as  he  takes  the  advance. 
He  thought  the  advance  was  going  to  ruin  the  entire  shipping  trade 
with  America  and  the  reduction  will  nesessarily  have  as  great  a  weight 
the  other  way,  in  my  opinion.  They  look  ujkiu  the  McKluIey  bill  as  a 
very  great  ogre. 

Mr.  BuEEOWS.  They  do  not  like  iti 

Mr.  GooDaELL.  No,  air. 

Referring  to  my  communication  printed  in  conjunction  with  the 
tariff  revision,  I  would  say  that  the  figures  given  as  to  the  quantity  of 
importations  covered  the  number  of  barrels  received  iu  Kew  York 
only. 
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(Fantnpk  MO.) 
IUI>OBT£I>  GRAPES. 

Philadelphia,  September  5, 1893. 
Deab  Sir:  Having  seen  in  this  inorinag's  papers  that  Mr.  E.  Li. 
Gnodsell,  of  New  York,  had  been  before  your  committee  iu  regard  to 
Aluieria  and  Malaga  grapes,  and  had  advocatxjd  the  return  to  the  duty 
paid  before  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed,  I  beg  to  otter  the  following, 
which  I  think  to  be  just  to  the  grower,  shipper,  importer,  and  cousnmer, 
niunely:  ThatinBteadof'anadvalorc^mdiity,  as  paid  before  the  wretched 
MuKinley  act,  that  a  specific  duty  be  phu;ed  on  the  imported  grapes, 
\iz,  on  the  ordinary  kegs  or  barrels.  25  cents  each;  and  on  the  ordinary 
half  kegs  or  barrels,  13  cents  each.  The  importations  will  l>ecoiiie 
three  times  wliat  they  are  now,  and  the  foreign  grapu  can  uot  in  auy 
way  interfere  with  the  domestic,  being  of  an  entirely  difi'erent  ipmlity 
and  nature. 

Tours,  very  respeetfuJly, 

Paul  Pohl,  Jr. 


imUNES  ANI>  PLUMS. 

(Pansnpk  W9.) 
IM  BELATION  TO  THE  DDTIES  ON  PEtTMES  AND  PLUMS. 

New  Toek,  September  15, 1893. 

Act  of  1883.    Schedule  (i,  paragraph  708.     1  cent  per  pound. 

Act  of  1890.     Schedule  G,  paragraph  299.    2  cents  per  pound. 

SiS:  These  goods  were  imported  in  large  quantities  under  the  for- 
in<T  tariff.  Under  the  latter  importations  have  been  reduced  to  a 
mi  III  mum. 

The  large  bulk  of  the  importations  nnder  the  old  tariff  consi8t«d  of 
the  variety  grown  in  Bosnia  and  Servia  and  commonly  calleil  "  Turkish 
prunes."  The  chief  consumers  of  these  were  the  pooi-er  classes,  who 
bought  them  because  they  were  cheap  food.  Taking  today's  market 
price  in  Europe  as  a  basis  the  present  duty  is  just  abont  100  per  centad 
valorem.  Under  the  old  rate  of  duty  the  Government  was  in  receipt 
of  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  duties  paid  on  these  articles; 
iiinv  it  receives  practically  nothing,  the  present  rate  being  virtually 
piiiliibitory.  Why,  then,  was  the  duty  raised  in  IS'JOf  We  were  told 
it  was  a  measure  of  protection  to  an  infant  industry — the  Oaiifumia 
fruit  industry.  The  California  fruit  trade  was  born  and  reared  and 
j;iiw  strong  and  healthy  under  the  old  tariff,  as  it  would  have  douo 
u  i  I  liout  any  duty  at  all,  and  the  most  striking^-esult  of  the  advauce  in 
duties  has  been  a  continual  scheming  and  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
California  fruit-growers  to  form  a  combination,  a  anion,  an  alliance — 
a  irust  to  advance  prices  on  the  consumer. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  prunes  and  plums  bo  made  one-half  cent 
ptT  pound.    This  will  bring  the  articles  witliin  the  reach  of  the  i>oor 
consumer,  and  will  i[i  addition  make  tlieui  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  the  Government. 
Yours,  reapectfully, 

HENEY  NOEDLINGEE  &  Co. 
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NUTS  AND  ALMONDS. 
(Pancraphi  S06-aoe.) 

MEMORIAL  OF  TARIFF  ON  NUTS  AND  ALMONDS. 

In  aecordanve  with  the  present  tuxation  in  the  import  duties  on 
nuts  in  the  shell  and  shelled  uuts  there  is  a  great  injustice  done  to  the 
nut-growers  and  to  the  dealers  and  manufaeturers  of  shelled  nuts. 
The  tarifT  on  these  two  articles  is  not  in  the  ri^^ht  proportion  to  each 
other.  Before  the  McKinley  bill  was  in  force  there  was  for  many  years 
very  few  shelled  nnts  imported,  as  confectioners  and  kitchens  bought 
nuts  in  the  shell  and  opened  them  by  hand.  About  six  or  seven  years 
Mince  an  industry  has  grown  up  in  France  and  Italy  and  other  nut- 
growing  countries  by  which  the  nut  kernels  or  meat  are  extracted  ^m 
the  nuta  by  certain  machines.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  separate 
business  to  import  shelled  nuts  into  this  country,  and  it  can  now  be  cou- 
sidered  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  uuts  used  here  have  been  opened 
in  foreign  countries  as  stated  before.  The  import  of  shelled  nuts  was 
very  small  years  ago  aud  our  wise  lawgivers  were  right  not  to  make 
any  difference  iu  the  import  duties  between  shelled  nuts  and  uuts  in 
shell. 

The  McKinley  bill,  taking  into  consideration  the  change  that  baa 
occurred  since  a  few  years  ago,  has  made  a  change  in  the  tariff,  but 
not  to  the  benefit  of  consumers  here,  nor  to  the  advantage  of  the  nut- 
growers  in  this  country,  but  only  to  raise  dutiesin  an  unjust  way  t«  the 
sole  advantage  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  accordance  with  the  present  tariff  the  unjust  duties  on  walnuts 
aud  filberts  in  the  shell  is  3  cents  per  pound  while  the  duties  on  shelled 
nuts  is  6  cents  per  pound.  As  it  takes  3  to  3|  pounds  of  nnts  in  the 
shell  to  make  1  pound  of  shelled  nuts,  the  American  manufacturer 
has  to  pay  from  9  to  10  cents  per  pound,  while  if  the  nuts  are  opened 
in  foreign  countries  he  has  to  pay  only  6  cents  duty  per  pound.  To  keep 
these  unjust  duties  in  proper  aud  just  proportion  the  duty  on  shelled 
nats  should  be  10  cents  per  pound  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  provided  the  present  tariff 
of  3  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  nuts  shall  remain  in  force. 

If  the  duties  on  nuts  iu  the  shell  is  reduced  it  would  be  a  great  draw- 
back for  the  irat-growers  in  California,  Texas,  and  several  other  nut- 
growing  States,  where  farmers  have  commenced  to  pay  strict  attention 
to  the  raising  of  nuts,  especially  California,  fi'om  where  a  great  many 
walnuts  have  been  shipped  to  the  Eastern  markets  during  the  last  few 
years. 

The  same  injustice  is  done  in  the  import  duties  on  almonds.  The 
duty  on  almonds  in  shells  is  5  cents  per  pound  and  that  on  shelled 
almonds  is  T^perpound.  As  it  takes  nearly  Spouudsof  hard-shelled 
almonds  to  make  1  pound  of  shelled  almouds  we  must,  nnder  the  present 
tariff,  leave  this  industry,  when  some  thousands  of  hands  could  be 
euiployed  here,  entirely  to  foreign  countries. 

In  order  to  make  the  duty  on  shelled  almonds  jast  and  proper  it 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  duty  on  almonds  in  the  shell,  say  of  3  x  5 
=15  cents  per  pound  (as  it  takes  nearly  3  pounds  of  almonds  in  the 
shell  to  make  1  i>oiind  of  shelled  almonds),  or  take  away  the  duty  on 
almonds  in  shell  and  raise  the  duty  on  shelled  alinondsto  10  or  13 cents 
per  pound.  By  this  the  Government  would  earn  the  same  amount  of 
money,  or  more,  aud  prices  foi  almonds  would  be  lower  here  than  before. 
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At  the  same  time  the  nutgrowiug  industry  of  California  would  have  a 
small  protection,  which  it  needs,  to  eneonrage  the  growiiiff  of  ulinoDds, 
lUe  quality  of  whict  is  much  finer  tliau  those  from  any  other  country,  and 
it  would  not  take  maiiyyears  before  we  would  export  this  valuable  article 
to  other  countries. 

E.  C.  KOEEBBB, 
President  of  Koerber  yut-meat  Mannfaeturing  Company, 
307  and  309  Washington  street,  New  York  City. 
New  Tobk,  Sejptemher  14, 1893. 


EXTRACT  OF  MEAT. 

(Pmsnfh  811.) 
STATEKERT  OF  KS.  EDWARD  0.  FKISBOS,  Of  HABT70BD,  GOm. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Sepietnhtr,  1893. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  the  agents  of  the  Liehig's  Extract  of  Meat  and 
desire  to  ask  that  the  present  rate  of  dnty  be  modified,  and  for  reasons 
which  we  propose  to  show  iu  tables  following. 

First,  we  believe  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  duty 
upou  this  article,  as  it  is  not  needed  as  a  measuie  of  protection  to  auy 
Americau  product  of  similar  character. 

We  shall  confine  our  statistics  to  Liebig's  only,  in  comparing  with 
American  products,  for  the  reason  that  we  arc  not  aware  of  any  other 
similar  extract  being  imported  in  any  considerable  quantity.  The 
Liebig's  brand  is  regarded  as  the  standard  of  quality  the  world  over, 
and  the  name  Liebig  is  frequently  and  unjustly  appropriated  by  those 
putting  up  similar  products,  and  in  fact  the  success  of  the  Liebig's 
Extract  of  Meat  has  induced  otbeis  to  endeavor  to  enter  the  same  field. 
Liebig's  extract  has  always  sold  and  always  would  continue  to  sell  at 
a  higher  price  than  similar  extracts  of  American  manufacture.  Should 
there  be  a  total  abolition  of  the  present  duty,  Liebig's  extract  being 
admitted  entirely  free,  it  would,  iu  consequence  of  the  greater  cost  of 
])roduction — chemical  testing  and  shipping — still  be  obliged  to  be  sold  in 
this  country  at  a  higher  price  than  the  competing  American  products 
iif  auy  reputable  character;  therefore  we  see  no  reason  why  any  iiyus- 
tice  would  be  done  to  any  American  manufacture.  Furthermore,  the  Lie- 
big's Extract  of  Meat  is  a  South  American  product,  made  at  Fray  Ben- 
tos,  Uniguay,  and  we  believe  we  should  be  considered  as  justly  entitled 
toconsiderationuudertheideaof  reciprocity  with  South  American  trade. 

This  extract  of  beef  has  become  an  article  of  largest  use  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  our  people  and.should  really  be  regarded  as  an  article 
of  medicinal  necessity;  is  now  used  largely  by  the  sick  and  those  in 
feeble  health.  During  the  year  1880  140,000  pounds  of  this  extract 
was  imported  and  the  revenue  derived  from  it  was  143,120. 

With  a  decrease  of  duty  we  believe  there  will  be  a  larger  consump- 
tion of  this  brand.  We  also  believe  that  the  comi>etition  between  this 
and  American  brands  would  result  in  a  higher  standai'd  of  quality  for 
our  Americau  products,  andwecau  seenothingofadetrimeutal  feature 
to  accrue  to  any  inteiest  by  a  reduction  in  the  revenue,  bat  tatbera 
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stimnlating  and  liealthy  competition  wluch  will  result,  as  stated  above, 
in  a  liiglior  standard  of  quality. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  a  series  of  tables  8lio\i-iug  the 
cost  of  Liebig's  as  compared  with  the  three  x>romiDeiit  domestic  brands, 
also  showing  the  higher  cost  of  Liebig's  over  the  average  price  of  those 
various  brands, 

Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  is  known  throughout  the  world ;  is  every- 
where accepted  as  a  standard  of  quality.  The  aitles  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  those  in  other  countries,  ba^iug  the  sale  upon  compari- 
son of  population,  shows  that  there  is  less  than  one-quarter  sold  here 
as  compared  witli  most  other  countries.  In  Austria,  where  a  large 
increase  of  duty  took  place  sometime  since,  the  importation  of  extract  of 
meat  was  seriously  alTected,  and  the  poorer  population  suQ'ered  both  in 
health  and  comfort;  and  the  Government,  instetid  of  receiving  an  extra 
profit,  as  anticipated,  by  the  advance  in  duty,  foand  a  great  loss,  as  the 
duty  imposed  prevented  the  importation;  and  they  thus  failed  of  the 
object  which  they  sought  to  obtain. 

We  believe  that  a  decrease  of  duty  here  would  result  in  an  increased 
net  revenue,  and  we  are  quite  lirm  in  our  belief  that  no  harm  would  be 
done  to  our  home  products  by  reason  of  a  reduction. 

Below  we  present  figures  showing  the  iMst  of  Liebig's  aa  compared 
with  other  brands;  the  excess  of  cost  of  Liebig's  over  other  brands  if 
dutyfree;  also,  excess  of  cost  over  other  brands  at  the  rates  of  duty 
based  oil  5  cents,  10  cents,  and  16  cents  per  pound. 

Beapectfully  submitted. 

Talcott,  Feisbie  &  Co. 


Cblugo  extract  beef~ 

ijiiiij,  ucNoUJii:;ibby■B^'."^^'.'.'.','.''"'.'!!^"*""''"! 

Llaltlf'a  gopnine 

Uud«r  prc8«tt  duty  Lleblg'i  etfuuins  ooalx  mora  Ihui 
tho  otwspest 

TJoiler  unsrnt  duty  I.labie's  EeDDinii  cont  above  the 
blgliMtiiricedor  Annunt'* , 

Co.lofLiebig'«lffreeotduty 

Licbig'i.  It  fre*  or  daty.  would  COM  more  tlian  Bnrn- 

Lleblic'*,  If  fne  of  doty,  would  ooBt  moi6  tbui  Libby. 
UcN^I  ft  LIbby-B 

UeblE'B.  If  fnw  of  duty,  would  coel  morethuiAnnoDr'B 
Ueblg'ii.  ir  rioe  of  duty,  would  coat  mon  thu  the  BTcr- 
>geofBunihBiD'B,Llbby,  McNeil  ALlbby's  uid  Ac- 

Ir  G  (wDt*  per  pound  duty,  Llibig'B  would  coBt  more 

If  IB  ceota  par  paund  duty.  Uebig'a  woiUd  (uat  ino» 
thaD  thB  BreragB 

If  II  eenia  per  pound  duty,  Lleblg'B  would  ooet  niore 
than  lb* -vortee. 

CoetofLlebtg'BifBcontaa  pound  duty 

Co«t  of  Liebie'i  if  lOcente  ■  pound  duty 

CoatafLlnblg'llflBcentaapaundduty  

Vltb  Bcent  per  iiounJ  duty— 

CaatofLlebiEiaTerBorabatn'B 

Coal  of  Lteblg'i  over  L<bby,UoNeil&Libby'a 

CoelofLlebis'BOTor  Amiour'a 

With  10  cent*  per  pound  duty- 
Coat  of  Lleblg'i  o>er  BurDham'a 

Coat  of  Lleblg'B  aTBTLibby.HoNell&Llbby'B 

CoatofLlbbfiOTerAnnonr'B 

With  U  Mnta  per  poond  duty- 
Coat  of  Ll^gl  over  liumham'a 

CDatofLiebig'aoTerLlbby.  McNeill  ft  Libby'a 

CoalofLlel)igaoT«Ariuour> 
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Mr.  Frisbie.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  35  cents  a  pound.  In  form- 
ulating these  tables,  I  have  based  my  calculations  upon  the  average 
price  i)aid  jobbers.  There  are  few  who,  in  buying  10,000  pounds  of 
Liebig's  extract,  get  a  little  discoui^t  of.  Those  buying  American  pro- 
ducts get  a  great  deal  more  discount.  I  have  based  that  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  fair  presentation  of  the  facts.  I  do  not  go  into  the 
question  of  the  quality  of  the  goods,  because  that  question  may  come  up 
later,  and  it  is  not  proper  to  go  into  it  at  this  time.  If  a  question  is 
raised  by  our  American  people,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  it 
then. 
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DEGBAS. 

(Pangnph  816.) 

SUCMESTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  DUTY  ON  DEGRAS. 

The  present  duty  on  degras  or  brown  wool-grease,  is  one-haJf  cent 
per  pound,  against  the  old  rate  of  10  per  cent  advalorem.  The  con- 
sumption of  this  article  by  tanners  and  compounders  of  oil  is  perhaps 
20, 000  barrels  per  year,  of  which  about  18,000  are  imported.  This 
brown  wool- grease  is  a  raw  material  which  is  obtained  from  the  residue 
of  the  water  which  has  been  used  for  scouring  the  raw  wool.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  tanners  of  upper  leather  in  softening  their  pro- 
duct, because  it  has  certain  qualities  that  no  other  fat  or  article  pos- 
sesses. The  oil  men  use  it  for  getting  the  high  cold  test,  and  they 
also  need  it  for  compounding.  A  large  quantity  of  this  oil  is  being  ex- 
ported again. 

The  present  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  was  put  on  at  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  few  small  manufacturers  in  Ehode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts, against  the  repeated  i)rotest  of  a  great  many  of  the  leading 
tanners,  who  appeared  before  the  honorable  committee  before  the 
McKinley  bill  came  in  force:  Mr.  Clarke,  the  present  collector  of  Chi- 
cago ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Oakley,  or  Chicago,  and  others  were  amongst  them, 
but  their  statements  were  of  no  avail. 

The  selling  value  of  this  material,  including  ocean  freight,  etc., 
is  1^  cents  per  pound,  exclusive  of  duty,  w^hich  brings  it  up  to  2  cents 
a  pound.  In  spite  of  this  high  protection,  which  is  33  J  per  cent  on  the 
selling  price,  or  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  production, 
the  industry  of  this  branch  in  the  TJnit<3d  States  has  not  at  all  in- 
creased. The  American  consumers  have  tried  the  domestic  article, 
and  found  the  same  unsatisfactory,  even  at  lower  prices  than  the 
foreign  product.  It  is  immaterial  to  us  whether  you  lay  out  the  duty 
or  not,  but  the  American  consumer  is  the  one  who  actually  pays  the 
high  duty,  which  does  not  do  any  good  to  this  country,  as  the  article 
can  not  be  manufactured  successfully.  We  would,  therefore,  suggest 
either  to  have  the  duty  removed  entirely,  or  put  it  back  at  the  old  rate 
of  10  per  cent  advalorem,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  industry, 
which  needs  the  article  and  can  not  get  it  in  this  country  good  and  cheap. 

We  appear  here  at  the  recjuest  of  some  of  the  leading  tanners  and 
oil  men,  and  include  a  few  letters  expressing  their  views. 
BespectftUly  submitted, 

Eelix  Salomon  &  Co. 
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DEOBAS. 

(Pftngn^  S16.) 

Boston,  Septemher  16, 1693. 

The  present  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  poand  was  a  compromise  with 
certain  parties,  mostly  in  Ehode  Island,  who  thought  that  by  a  pro- 
tective duty  they  could  establish  the  industry  of  making  degras  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  trade  of  this  country; 
but  thus  far,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
making  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  which  is  needed.  The 
American  production  is  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  quantity 
consumed,  and  the  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  is  a  tax  on  the 
leather  trade,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  industry,  it  can  ill 
afford.  We  think  if  the  tariff  bill  is  to  be  amended,  this  duty  should 
be  removed  and  the  article  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Yours  truly, 

Websteb  &  Go. 


SAIiT. 


San  Feanoisoo,  Oal.,  September  16 j  1893. 

The  undersigned,  producers  and  manufacturers  of  salt  in  the  State 
of  California,  hereby  petition  your  honorable  body  to  continue  the  pro- 
tection of  the  salt  industry  in  this  and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

This  protection  is  the  present  tariff  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  salt  in 
bulk,  and  12  cents  per  100  pounds  salt  in  bags.  Under  this  protection 
the  salt  industry  has  been  largely  increased  and  the  production  increas- 
ing every  year  and  keeping  pace  with  the  population,  and  ever  increas- 
ing demands  for  salt,  in  fact,  in  many  localities  the  production  is  largely 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  competition,  coupled  with  high  railroad 
freights,  has  broaght  the  selling  price  of  salt  down  to  cost.  Now,  with 
the  large  additions  of  salt  imported  from  England,  France,  Germany,  fj 

Italy,  and  Mexico,  on  which  the  salt  duties  have  been  cheerMly  paid 
by  the  importers,  and  entering  into  competition  with  our  domestic  pro- 
duct, there  is  a  depression  which  has  existed  for  more  than  a  year  past, 
and  promises  to  continue  and  prove  disastrous  to  the  home  product  and 
industry  if  there  is  any  reduction  made  in  the  salt  duties,  as  we  can 
not  compete  with  salt  made  by  the  cheap  labor  of  the  coantries  hereto- 
fore named. 

You  will  please  understand  that  this  foreign  salt  is  not  superibr  to 
our  home  product,  but  owing  to  large  productions  the  foreign  producers 
look  to  the  United  States  for  a  market  for  its  surplus  salt,  and  finding 
it  here,  compete  so  strongly  that  our  home  industry  is  in  danger. 

The  present  rate  of  salt  duties  work  no  hardship  on  the  consumer.  We 
hear  no  complaint  from  those  who  use  salt,  and  the  duties  are  divided 
up  into  so  many  small  sales  and  quantities  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  the  Government  derives  a  good  revenue  from  the  collection  of  the 
salt  duties. 
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The  industry  in  these  UnitM  Statiea  is  of  snch  magoitude  that  it  can 
produce  enough  salt  to  snpply  the  wliole  coiiutry,  of  a  superior  quality. 
We  are  not  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  any. 

Foreign  countries  protect  their  salt  industries.  Mexico  levies  $10 
per  ton ;  Australia,  J5,  Now,  we  look  to  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  r.iintinue  protection  that  has  been  so  wisely  given  ns. 

We  bug  your  favorable  uonsideration  to  our  appeal  for  protection  of 
the  salt  iiidustry. 

Union  Pacific"  Salt  Company, 
By  JOUN  Baetoh.  President. 
And  others. 


^ 
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COTTON  TARNS. 

(Pmntnph  141.) 
filATEHENT  OF  MB.  A.  fi.  PIEBCE,  HSW  BEDFOBD,  KASa 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1893. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  I  had  conanlted  my  own  feelings,  I  should  be  in 
my  bed.  I  promiseil  that  I  would  come  up  here,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
take  up  much  ot  your  time.  I  have  penciled  off  what  I  want  to  siiy. 
I  want  you  to  maintiiin  the  present  duty  ou  the  maiiufiicture  of  tlu<t 
yarn  goods  which  may  be  classed  as  a  luxary;  but  it  is  an  Induatry 
which  has  grown  in  magnitude  within  the  last  few  years,  and  has  in- 
creased largely  in  the  last  two  years.  It  gives  employment  to  a  largii 
number  of  operatives  whose  wages  go  to  make  op  the  other  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  goods — fiilly  45  to  UO  per  cent,  varying  with  the  fineness 
of  the  fabric.  These  wages  are  on  an  average  fW>m  60  to  80  per  cent 
higher  than  on  the  other  side — in  England,  for  instance— and  of  conr^t^ 
this  makes  a  high  cost  compared  with  the  same  goods  made  there,  an<l 
euables  the  manufacturers  in  the  viciuity  of  Manchester  to  sell  goods 
iu  that  market  at  the  present  time  about  a  cent  a  yard  less  than  tin' 
same  fabrics  actually  cost  the  American  manufacturer  to  make,  with 
nothing  included  for  depreciation  of  hiB  machiueiy  or  interest  on  bis 
capital. 

These  items,  of  course,  would  be  fair  charges  to  include  in  the  cost. 
This  fabric,  samples  of  which  I  have  here  marked  1  and  2,  those 
marked  1  being  English,  and  tho^e  marked  2  being  made  in  New  Bed- 
ford. They  are  both  of  similar  construction.  The  English  cost  of  the 
labor  is  50  per  cent,  just  about  one-half  of  ours.  In  this  lighter  articlis 
which  I  have  marked  No.  3,  the  cost  of  the  labor  is  48  per  cent,  about 
the  full  cost  of  the  fabric.  That  light  article  sells  in  Manchester  for 
three-fourtha  cent  a  yard  less  than  we  can  produce  it,  without  an.\' 
allowance  for  depreciation  or  interest  on  capital  invested.  That  is  about 
all  I  care  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Manchester  manufacturer  get  cheaper 
machinery  tlian  you  dot 

Mr.  PiEECE.  I  think  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  ]>oe8  he  got  cheaper  fuelt 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  believe  he  does;  but  that  is  hearsay  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  industry  in  which  machinery  does  so 
much  work  as  in  cotton  fabrics! 

Mr.  PtEBCE.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  import  your  machinery^ 

Mr.  PiBBCE.  We  import  some  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  foreign  mapiufacturer  has  to  get  machinery 
just  as  yon  have,  take  it  all  the  way  throughT 

Mr.  Pierce.  When  we  iiave  to  build  wome  parts  of  the  mills  we  prr 
fcr  it  should  be  of  home  manufacture^  but  sometimes  we  can  not  yet 
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it  from  tlie  American  machinists  who  make  that  particular  class  of 
mac-tinery  which  we  want. 

The  Chaibman.  My  question  related  to  the  improved  machinery. 
That  is  manufactored  abroad,  and  is  about  as  good  machiDery  as  yoa 
have  T 

Mr.  PiEEOE.  I  don't  think  there  is  mach,  if  any,  difference,  except 
tliat  the  American  machinery  is  finished  rather  finer.  • 

TheCHAiEMAN.  Does  an  operative  in  this  oonntry  attend  to  more 
iiiacbinery  than  an  operative  in  foreign  millat 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  think  he  does.  I  think  so  far  as  looms  are  concerned, 
iit  least  I  am  told,  that  a  weaver  on  the  other  side  tends  four  looms, 
iuul  on  this  side  a  weaver  tends  all  the  way  from  fonr  to  six. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  abont  the  hours  of  lalwrl 

Mr.  PiBRCK.  I  think  the  hours  of  labor  on  the  other  side  are  flfty- 
Bix  and  on  this  side  flfty-eight. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  the  manufactories  in  New  En- 
gland grew  up  before  there  was  any  protective  tariftt 

Mr.  Pierce.  Tliat  was  before  my  day,  and  I  can  not  answer  as  to 
that,  because  I  do  not  know. 

The  Ohairhan.  Do  you  know  what  the  state  of  the  mannfacturo 
was  between  1850  and  18601 

Mr.  Piercp:.  I  do.  I  was  in  it  as  a  young  man  at  thattime,  bntlcan 
not  bring  that  to  mind  now,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  in  condition, 
and  really  1  have  no  business  to  be  standing  here. 


COTTON  TARNS. 

(P>ngn|i)i  >13.) 
StATEKEHT  aw  TO.  ABnOLS  B,  SUfTOSD,  OF  FALL  BIVEO,  1UB9. 

Friday,  September  15,  1893. 

Mr.  Ohaieman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee  :  I  have  pre- 
pared what  I  have  to  say  here  in  the  form  of  a  statement  which  1  would 
likii  to  read  to  you. 

The  cotton-spinning  industry  of  fine  yarns  and  high-grade  medium 
ixnmts,  wliich  I  represent  here  today,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
young  and  quite  vigorous  plant,  and  bids  fair  to  assume  goodly  propor- 
tions if  given  further  and  BufBcientencouragenieut  by  our  Government. 

lu  the  year  18«1  the  cori)oration  of  which  I  am  the  representative, 
theGlobe  Yam  Mills,  of  Fall  Klver,  commenced  business  with  a  capital 
of  $175,000.  A  few  business  men  in  our  section  had  the  courage  to 
venture  to  make  an  investment  in  this  business  owing  to  the  chances 
of  success  which  thoy  could  foresee  under  the  protection  offered  by  our 
(ioverument.  At  the  start  cold  water  was  thrown  on  the  enterprise, 
and  its  failure  predicted  by  well-known  cotton  manufacturers  of  our 
vicinity  and  throughout  the  country.  This  view,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
has  not  been  verified,  for  the  growth  of  our  corporation  from  $175,000 
capital  to  $2,000,000  invested  by  our  st4ickholder8  in  the  Globe  Yam 
Mills  and  Sanford  Spinning  Company,  my  oflioial  relations  being  treas- 
urer and  agent  of  the  Globe,  president  and  director  of  the  Sanford 
Spinning  Company.  The  latter  corporation  has  just  completed  one  of 
the  finest  mills  of  its  kind  in  this  country  at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000,. 
TliJs  is  simply  to  illustrate  what  we  have  done  since  1881  in  this  new 
tiiisiiiess  in  cotton  manufacturing.    The  industry  did  not  stop  with  us, 

\t  since  1881  nearly  $15,OU0,0(Kt  of  capital  has  gone  into  this  business 
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in  tbe  New  Eng:Iftnd  and  Middle  States  alone,  employing  about  10,000 
operatives,  with  a  pay  roll  of  fully  $3,500,(HH)  in  wajjes  per  annum,  Tliis 
does  not  include  the  fine  spinning  niillB,  operating  800,000  spindles 
($14,000,000  annual  product),  which  make  a  specialty  of  thread  yarnn 
for  spool  cottons,  nor  does  it  Like  in  the  Southern  spinning  uuIIb,  which 
manufacture  the  coarser  cotton  yarns. 

Now,  from  the  above  showing  it  would  look  like  we  were  monopo- 
lizing the  bnsinesB  and  would  become~  a  menace  to  the  esiatence  oi 
those  who  are  our  consumers,  but  do  not  forget  that  the  business  whii^h 
we  are  in  is  one  that  requires  the  finest  and  best  quality  of  yams  that 
can  be  produced;  they  are  used,  I  might  say,  for  articles  which  might 
be  considered  in  some  sense  as  luxuries;  for  instance,  we  furnish  thu 
koit-goods  manufacturers  with  the  highest  grades  of  yams  tor  hosieiy 
and  underwear,  wliich  were  formerly  imported;  we  also  furnish  a  fine 
line  of  yams  for  the  silk,  woolen,  and  lace  mauufa«tnrer8,  as  well  aw 
for  electrical  purposes.  The  latter  business  has  grown  to  one  of  large 
proportions,  so  that  our  industry  has  really  been  the  basis  for  diversi- 
f^ng  other  industries  and  increasing  the  business  of  this  country.  I 
said  before  that  we  might  be  looked  upnnasbeingamenace  to  thepoor 
consumers,  but  what  liasbeentheresuitt  Instead  of  becomingone,  we 
have  been  of  great  benefit  and  service,  ev&n  to  gentlemen  preseut  here 
to-day,  who  have  been  representing  the  kait-goods  industry  of  this 
country,  by  giving  them  domestic  yarns  made  by  our  mills  and  by 
American  labor,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  of  a  superior  quality 
to  the  foreign  importations. 

In  speaking  of  the  diversified  interests  which  we  have  been  serving, 
they  have  called  upon  as  so  loudly  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  thiir 
has  been  the  reason  for  our  rapid  growth,  and  also  for  the  absorbing 
of  so  much  capital  in  this  new  business  in  cotton  manufacturing. 

We  have  also  by  our  competition  among  ourselves  reduced  the  price 
ftiUy  33J  to  40  per  cent  since  1881.  Therefore,  we  claim  that  we  have 
well  served  the  purpose  for  which  we  have  been  created  under  the 
beneficent  policy  of  protection  from  our  Government.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  have  done  in  this  direction,  yarns  which  sold  for  45 
cents  per  pound  are  today  furnished  for  30  cents  per  pouud;  yarns 
which  sold  for  $1.25  per  pound  are  today  furnished  for  85  cents  per 
pound.  This  gives  you  a  true  statement  of  what  has  been  actually 
done  by  our  own  competition.  Having  been  such  Valuable  aid  for  thesn 
industries  which  have  also  grown  so  rapidly,  we  feel  that  we  should  bi'- 
kept  in  the  service,  and  that  we  should  not  be  handicapped  by  anj" 
reduction  or  change  in  the  present  schedule  on  cotton  yams.  I  thiiilc 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  dealt  fairly  with  the  consumers, 
giving  them  for  many  years  better  and  cheaper  goods  than  our  com- 
petitors, and  we  now  ask  that  you  deal  fairly  by  us.  In  reducing  thi'. 
cost  of  these  yarns  to  the  present  low  valuations  we  have  exhausted 
every  resource  to  cheapen  our  cost  in  their  manufacture  by  modern  and 
improved  machinery,  reducing  the  cost  of  supplies,  and  all  other  items 
which  go  into  its  cost.  Labor  all  this  time  having  advanced,  now  our 
only  resource  would  be,  of  course,  to  reduce  our  labor,  and  any  changes 
which  yon  make  here  on  the  tiiriff  schedules,  if  adopted  by  the  present 
Congress,  will  simply  force  us  to  cut  the  wages  of  our  employes.  Our 
mills  are  built  to  run ;  our  stockholders  own  them;  we  do  not  owe  any- 
one anything  on  tbera,  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  business  as  we  have 
done  heretofore,  and  I  say  here,  that  whatever  of  protection  is  abated 
from  our  protected  industries  will  surely  come  oBf  the  present  wages  of 
our  employes;  they  will  have  to  bear  it  notwithstaudiug  all  the  asset- 
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tianB  to  the  contrary,  and  if  we  can  not  pay  onr  employes  as  we  are  now 
doing  owing  to  ttie  action  of  the  present  Congress  in  lowering  the 
duties,  they  will  fully  understand  tlie  situation  and  realize  what  has 
brought  it  about.  The  colton  mills  of  America  will  do  business.  Yon 
have  it  in  your  power  to  regulate  the  wages  of  their  employes.  Will 
you  give  them  bread  or  a  stonel  Workingineu  are  beginning  to  sofTer 
for  want  of  employment.  This  will  become  more  intense  as  winter  sets 
in.  It  is  foolish  to  think  that  our  business  will  improve  nntil  you  remove 
this  dreadful  uncertainty  hanging  over  our  industries.  The  stock- 
holders of  our  mills  have  become  alarmed  and  have  been  told  that 
revision  of  the  tariff  affecting  their  interests  are  likely  to  obtain,  and  con- 
sequently they  have  been  preparing  themselves  for  it  by  shortening  pro- 
dactioo,  and  will  not  resume  until  the  relative  conditions  of  the  pro- 
dactions  and  cost  of  labor  are  adjusted  u]>on  a  permanent  basis.  So 
whatever  is  done  let  it  be  done  speedily ;  if  it  is  to  be  good  we  want  it 
now;  if  not  good  we  want  the  rest  of  our  lifetime  to  recover  in,  and. 
we  hoi)e  that  you  will  settle  this  question  on  or  before  January  1, 1S94, 
it  not  tlicn,  defer  until  Jannary,  tS9d,  so  that  the  business  for  the  year 
Id94  cau  be  assured.  Shall  I  repeat,  whatever  is  done  do  it  quickly, 
settle  this  terrible  ancertainty  for  our  m.inufacturing  industries  and 
give  us  a  rest;  let  the  busiuess  interests  of  the  country  alone  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  have  i>eace  and  follow  our  avocations, 

A  well  known  textile  paper  of  Boston  sent  out  iu  August  inquiries 
to  the  idle  mills  as  to  the  canse  of  their  shut-down.  They  received 
448  rephes.  Of  these  446  said,  "Cansedue  to  business  depression,"  and 
a  very  large  number  stated  explicitly  that  blame  was  due  to  the  tariff 
revision,  and  that  the  business  depression  was  caused  by  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  tariff  legislation  on  their  Industries.  While  on  this  point  I 
would  like  to  read  you  a  letter  received  by  myself  from  one  of  our  for- 
eign competitors,  which  intensities  the  situation  and  shows  you  how 
eagerly  our  competitors  are  seeking  our  market  for  their  productions, 
and  we  know  this  to  be  the  best  market  in  the  world,  and  are  satisfied 
with  it  if  we  can  only  have  it.  Of  course  this  is  from  only  one  source, 
aud  there  are  hundreds,  and,  perhaps,  thousands,  who  are  doing  just 
the  same  as  this  man  shows  by  his  enterprise. 

I  will  not  read  tlie  letter.  It  is  in  a  package  here ;  but  he  wrote  me  fa 
rather  strange  thing  that  he  should  have  doue  so)  that  he  was  on  hm 
way  firom  England  to  America  for  the  express  purpose  of  building  up 
his  business  in  this  country,  as  he  understoad  the  duties  on  fine  c^ton 
yams  would  be  reduced  by  the  present  Congress,  and  he  would  call 
upon  me,  and  if  I  could  not  manufacture  he  woiUd  be  glad  to  serve  me, 
so  I  could  serve  my  customers.  That  is  only  one  instance  out  of  a 
great  many. 

Our  business,  In  competition  with  our  foreign  competitors,  is  handi- 
capped by  several  conditions,  which  I  will  here  enumerate: 

First.  Our  labor  costs  fully  60  per  cent  more  than  onr  competitors. 
Second.  Higher  cost  of  taxation  upon  our  properties.  Third.  Higher 
interest  charges  for  money.  Fourth,  Higher  cost  for  trausportatiou 
of  merchandise.    Fifth.  Higher  cost  for  supplies. 

To  give  you  an  ilIn.stration  of  taxes  on  American  as  compared  with 
English,  as  follows :  Let  us  compare  the  tax  on  a  50,000-8piiidle  cotton 
mill,  In  Bolton,  with  that  of  a  similar  one  In  Massachusetts.  Consul 
Shaw  gave  the  tax  on  a  73,0O()-spindio  mill  iu  Bolton,  in  1S7S,  as  fol- 
lows: District  and  poor  rates,  $1,80U;  Government  tax,  $200;  total, 
$2,000.    At  that  rate  the  tax  on  a  dO,UU0-siiiudle  mill  would  be  $1,389. 
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The  mill  Id  England  pays  no  other  tax  except  the  income  tax  of  the 
stockholders. 

In  Fall  River  ft  50,l[)00-spiiidlemillwoiildbea3sceRed  at  about  $750,000, 
at  a  rate  of  about  1^  per  cent.  This  tax  would  amount  to  $11,250,  a 
difference  of  $9,tKil  against  the  American  tnaiinfacturer. 

I  quote  now  Irom  a  well-known  ex-Senator  (Ghace  of  Rhode  Island), 
vho  stated  as  follows: 

Having  handicnpped  the  rest  of  the  world  with  a  century  the  start,  Enelimd  eajs 
to  all  the  nations,  "Now  come  an<l  trade  with  iia  on  equal  terms."  They  have  snb- 
sidized  ateainerB  and  opened  mail  faoilitieii  to  every  part  of  the  glohc,  with  tlie 
reBult  tb.it  Londou  is  the  hankiug  center  nf  the  world.  She  gets  a  brokerage  or 
(mmnii^Bion  on  a  very  large  share  of  the  freight  of  the  world.  She  borrows  at  3  per 
cent  and  loans  at  usurious  interest  to  all  the  nations.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
steam  power  of  Gretit  Brilniu  is  eiinivatcnt  to  the  individual  effort  of  450,000,000  of 
men;  the  productive  power  of  her  machinery  probably  far  exceeds  that.  With  all 
these  advantjigee  in  her  favor  It  is  hopeleas  for  tis  to  attempt  to  compete  with  her 
while  we  niniutnin  our  present  system.  It  will  be  impossible  for  as  to  match  onr 
capital,  which  has  been  earning  Ro^iX  roturos,  witli  theirs,  s'eokini;  investiiioiit  all 
over  tht  world,  and  to  compete  with  them  and  pay  onr  own  taxes  while  they  saddle 
theirs  on  the  trade  of  one-tiiird  the  popnlation  of  the  world. 

Ab  an  illnstriition  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor,  we  have  iiionr  midst  in 
Fall  Biver  a  new  industry  which  has  been  recently  located  there  for 
the  manuiacture  of  spool  cotton.  I  refer  to  the  Kerr  Thread  Company. 
They  bavean  investmeutof$S04>,0U0intheir business.  In  an  interview 
with  their  superintendent,  who  has  worked  for  over  twenty- live  years 
in  English  cotton  spinning  mills,  and  also  their  secretary,  who  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  their  business,  they  informed  me  that  the  labor  in 
the  American  mills  here  costs  them  fully  GO  per  cent  more  than  the 
same  labor  would  cost  for  the  same  mill  in  England.  Ibave  the  figures, 
if  you  desire  them,  through  all  the  various  departmeuts  of  the  mills, 
to  verily  their  statements,  given  to  me  by  their  secretary  and  superin- 
tendent. Their  superintendent  also  fiirther  informed  me  that  the 
efBcieiicy  of  the  English  laborer  as  compiued  to  the  American,  in  his 
opinion,  was  superior.  Furthermore,  that  the  most  rigid  economy  was 
practiced  in  the  English  mills,  which  could  not  be  tolerated  here  in 
America,  and  he  said  emphatically  that  the  employlis  in  his  American 
mills  could  not  do  any  more  labor  than  the  employes  of  his  mills  that 
he  had  run  in  England.  In  fact,  the  English  employes,  if  anything, 
excelled  them  in  efiBciency  and  superiority  of  their  work,  so  that  so 
far  as  reganis  our  industry,  the  laborers  in  our  American  mills  can  not 
perform  any  more  work  than  those  in  similar  mUls  in  England,  so  that 
instead  of  reducing  this  schedule  of  the  duty  on  cotton  yarns,  it  should 
be  increased,  especially  on  the  duties  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
sections  of  the  schedule,  as  it  is  a  faet  to-day  that  about  $700,000  worth 
of  these  fine  yams  are  imported  annually,  which  should  be  made  in 
these  American  mills  by  American  labor  and  sold  to  our  home  con- 
sumers. Givens  a  specific  rate  of  duty  instead  of  an  ad  valorem;  the 
latter  admits  of  serious  frauds  in  undervaluation.  With  this  condition 
of  our  business  we  feel  that  you  will  not  for  a  moment  recommend  any 
redaction  of  the  present  schedule  of  duties. 

As  an  illustration,  yarns  that  we  ought  to  be  receiving  80  cents  a 
pound  for  are  now  being  sold  in  our  market  for  65  cents  by  our  foreign 
competitors.  I  could  give  you  many  more  illustrations  along  the  same 
line.  Take  it  in  fine  counts,  from  7lls,  80s,  andlOOB,the  present  duties 
do  not  protect  us,  and  we  are  forced  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  these 
fine  counts  to  our  English  competitors,  Althongh  this  is  very  humili- 
ating to  us,  after  having  brought  the  prices  down  fully  33J  per  cent, 
to  have  these  line  connCs  made  in  England,  and  we  hoite  that  you  will 
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take  into  consideration  this  matter  and  rectify  it,  both  for  as  and  also 
for  the  spool-cotton  industry,  who  are  suffering  as  well  as  ourselves 
upon  these  fine  numbers. 

The  profits  in  our  business  have  only  been  moderate,  and  -what 
would  be  regarded  as  only  a  fair  return  on  the  investment  ivhich  we 
have  made  in  the  business,  and  which  our  stockholders  are  justly  enti- 
tled to,  and  we  feel  that  our  particular  industry  should  receive  at  your 
hands  very  careful  and  serious  consideration  in  view  of  what  we  bave 
done  in  aiding  and  building  up  other  industries  in  this  country,  and  I 
refer  especially  to  the  magnificent  knit-goods  industry,  which  has  been 
so  ably  represented  here  to-day,  in  which  millions  of  capital  has  been 
invested  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  which  we  hope  will  not  be 
imperiled  by  any  adverse  legislation. 

In  tariff  revision,  gentlemen,  I  venture  to  remark  that  you  will  find 
a  very  much  more  difficult  problem  than  the  regulation  of  the  finances 
of  the  country.    The  stagnation  and  business  depression  which  has 
been,  and  is  now,  extending  over  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country,  especially  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  knit  goods  industries, 
comes  from  a  fear  of  this  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  fears  ^s  to  its 
results.    The  statements  have  been  made  that  it  shall  be  done  and  that 
protected  industries  will  suffer.    Buyers,  therefore,  will  not  order  ^oods 
now  which  are  sure  to  be  sold  at  lower  rates  should  this  follow.    Man- 
ufacturers, therefore,  have  stopped  their  mills,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  stopped  to-day  and  will  not  start  up  until  you  say  what  is 
in  store  for  them.    In  the  meantime,  idle  workingmen  are  turniD^ 
their  faces  toward  Washington,  looking  for  relief,  and  to  see  what  yoa 
are  going  to  do  for  them.    It  is  but  natural  that  the  manufacturers 
avoid  the  ownership  of  goods  that  may  seriously  depreciate  in  value 
should  a  reduction  in  duties  follow,  and  they  will  not  start  up  the 
wheels  until  this  matter  is  settled,  and  it  should  be  done  at  once. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  gentlemen  here  on  the 
cotton  question,  and  I  understand  the  time  is  limited,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  take  part  of  my  time.  One  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  refer  is 
Mr.  Chase,  of  Fall  Eiver,  treasurei'  of  the  King  Phillip  Mills;  and  also 
Mr.  Baker,  agent  for  the  Eades  Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  You  spoke  of  taxes  being  heavier  in  this  country  than 
abroad. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Do  you  make  that  statement  after  investigation  t 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant  at  this  timef 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  The  value  of  our  plant  is  $1,200,000,  and  we  pay  a 
local  tax  at  Fall  Eiver  of  about  $12,000. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  What  were  your  taxes  last  yeart 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Our  taxes  were  between  $19,000  and  $20,000. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  do  not  pay  any  income  tax,  which  they  do  in  Eng- 
land f 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  commenced  in  1881  with  $175,000  capital! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  And  now  your  capital  is  about  how  mnchf 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  said  something  about  another  mill. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  We  have  built  another  mill — ^the  Sanford  Spinning 
Company. 
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Mr.  Bbtan.  Has  the  new  mill  been  built  of  capital  taken  firom  the 
profits  in  the  busioessT 

Mr.  Sanpobd.  No,  sir ;  money  paid  in. 

Mr.  Beyan.  By  the  same  stockholders  t 

Mr.  Samfoed.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Beyan.  Have  yoii  ever  issued  any  new  stock  on  this? 

Mr.  Sakfoed.  Only  by  getting  100  cents  of  mouey  for  every  dollar. 

Mr.  Bbyah.  What  have  been  the  profits  to  the  stockholders  since 
yon  began! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  The  first  three  years  about  6  per  cent,  and  the  last  five 
years  about  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  And  yon  never  made  over  about  S  per  centt 

Mr.  Sanfoed,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  this  money  which  is  gone  into  the  new  enterprise 
lias  been  outside  money  not  made  in  the  busiuessi 

Mr.  Sanfoed.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  say  the  price  of  some  kind  of  yams  fell  ftom  44  to 
30  cents  a  pound;  when  was  it  45  centsi 

Mr.  Sanfoed.  About  1882  or  1883. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Now  it  is  30! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  Beyan.  What  was  the  price  in  1882! 

Mr.  Sanfoed.  I  can  not  tell  yon.  1  can  go  hack,  but  it  wonid  not 
vary  more  than  1  or  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  mean  the  price  of  cotton  In  1882  was  not  more  than 
1  or  2  cents  a  pound  more  than  it  is  now! 

Mr.  Sanfoed.    I  can  not  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Beyan.  Cotton  is  a  very  material  part  in  the  price  of  the  yam! 

Mr.  Sanfoed,  Not  very  heavy  when  you  take  the  labor  cost  of  30 
per  cent 

Mr.  Bet  AN.  What  proportion  is  cotton! 

Mr.  Sanfoed.  Baw  material  and  supplies  would  go  up  to  about  40, 

Mr.  Beyan.  In  thematerial! 

Mr.  Sanfoed,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Beyan.  Then  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  material  would  enable 
you  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  product! 

Mr.  Sanfoed.    It  has  not  been  the  fall  in  material,  at  all 

Mr.  Beyan.  What  has  it  been! 

Mr.  Sanfoed.  It  has  been  the  increased  speed  of  the  machinery, 
and  improved  machinery  we  have  adopted. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Then  competition  is  not  the  cause! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Certainly  it  has  something  to  do  with  it,  of  course. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  stated  in  your  paper  competition  was  the  cause  of 
this  reduction! 

Mr.  Sanfoed.  Our  internal  competition  has  been  more  orlesslarge. 
That  has  had  more  or  leas  to  do  with  it,  certainly, 

Mr,  Beyan.  Now,  you  say  it  was  the  increased  speed  of  your  ma- 
chinery; what  proportion  is  due  to  the  decreased  cost  of  the  prodact 
and  what  proportion  to  coinpetitiou ! 

Mr,  Sanfoed.  I  could  not  give  the  details  in  percentages.  We  used 
to  run  spinners  about  7,000,  and  now  we  run  them  about  8,600. 

Mr,  Beyan.  Suppose  you  put  out  a  dollar  for  a  certain  amount  of 
work,  do  you  get  more  work  for  that  dollar  paid  in  wages  to-day  than 
in  1882! 

Mr.  Stanpobd.  I  think  we  get  a  little  more  production. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  that  the  labor  cost  has  fallen  since  18821 
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Mr.  Sanpord.  You  might  consider  it  that  way,  but  at  the  same 
time  wages  have  not  fallen. 

Mr.  Bkyan.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wages,  but  labor  costt 

Mr.  Sanfoed.  It  has  been  reduced  somewhat. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  your  labor  cost  has  decreased? 

Mr.  Sanford,  Yes,  sir;  by  the  increased  speed  of  maehinery  and 
other  facilities  we  could  bring  to  bear  ui>on  it.  We  have  got  to  a  point 
where  possibly  we  may  have  to  go  back. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yoii  are  sure  you  have  got  to  the  end? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  know  I  can  not  run  any  faster,  and  I  can  not  buy 
supplies  any  cheaper. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  know  that  there  will  be  any  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery? 

Mr.  Sanford.  There  may  be,  possibly;  but  if  you  knew  anything 
about  cotton  spinning  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  about  got 
to  the  limit. 

Mr.  Bryan.  There  has  been  great  progress? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Let  me  say  right  there,  it  is  an  open  question  between 
our  manufacturers.  Some  say  we  are  doing  ourselves  an  injury  to  the 
value  of  our  machinery;  that  while  we  are  fancying  we  are  making 
more,  we  are  getting  it  on  the  other  end  by  throwing  out  that  machin- 
ery every  five  or  six  years  and  putting  in  new. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  you  will  reduce  wages  if  the  tariff  is  reduced? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Of  course;  what  else  can  we  do? 

Mr.  Bryan.  Your  interest  in  the  laborer  is  simply  a  business  inter- 
est? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  ask  no  further  than  that.  I  would  rather  see  the 
labor  of  the  United  States  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  kept  well,  than  to 
see  them  as  they  are  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  rather  than  reduce  your  profit  below  8  per  cent 
you  would  turn  them  out? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  am  willing  to  reduce  profit  to  a  certain  extent.  Do 
not  you  think  8  per  cent  is  a  pretty  small  profit  when  you  consider 
everything;  would  you  like  to  put  some  of  your  money  in  it? 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  am  not  on  the  stand,  I  am  simply  questioning. 

Mr.  Sanford.  All  right;  I  thought  you  were  not  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  stated  the  taxation  was  between  $19,000  and 
$20,000  on  your  capital? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  taxation  would  be 
abroad  on  the  same  capital  and  the  same  amount  of  labor? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  said,  if  you  remember,  on  the  60,000-8pindle  mills  it 
would  be  $1,400  as  against  $11,000  at  Falls  liiver. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  average  life  of  your  machinery? 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  are  on  the  right  tack, 
but  I  should  judge  our  machinery  has  to  be  thrown  out  in  less  than  10 
years  to  renew  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  that  about  the  average  life  of  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir;  in  our  number  one  mill,  which  we  built  in 
1881,  I  have  frequently  seen  them  throw  it  out  on  the  scrap  heap. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  numbers  do  you  make  in  yards? 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  make  all  numbers ;  we  have  four  mills,  and  make 
all  grades. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  So  that  your  product  covers  all? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir;  high  grades,  very  fancy  qualities  of  yam, 
comb  yarns,  ibr  the  kit- goods  industry. 
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Mr.  Breokikeidoe.  You  have  not  any  production  from  the  finest 
yarnsT 

Mr.  Sanford.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  one  mill  thatcost  $750,000,  especially 
for  tbis  80,  90,  and  100;  but  we  can  only  run  the  mill  on  forties,  fifties, 
and  sixties. 

Mr.  BkbckinKidgb.  Tour  business  is  to  make  yarn  and  sell  it  t 
Mr.  Sanfoed.  To  everybody  who  wants  yarn;  we  turn  out  165,000 
pounds  per  week. 

Mr.  BbECKiNBiDG£.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  priQB  of 
your  yam  and  the  same  number  sold  to  the  weavers  or  dealers  in  £ng- 
laua  1 

Mr.  Sakfoed.  I  could  not  answer  that  very  well,  unless  you  would 
give  me  information  in  regard  to  quality,  number,  etc. 
Mr.  Bbeckikeidgb.  I  mean  of  the  same  quality  1 
Mr.  Sanford.  You  take  Ko.  40  yarn  in  England,  and  I  think  it  can 
bo  sold  for  about  20  cents. 

Mr.  Beeckinridgb.  What  is  it  sold  for  here  t 
Mr.  Sanford.  Twenty-eight  cents. 

Mr.  BttECKlNBlDGE.  About  that  difference  runs  throuf^h  all  of  itt 
Mr.  Samfoed.  No,  sir  ;  some  there  is  more  marked  difterence  than 
that.     Take  the  finer  numbers ;  take  the  English  So.  56  yarn,  sold  iu 
England  at  2U  cents  instead  of  34  here. 
Mr,  Breckikeidue.  The  difterence  ranges  along  thatt 
Mr.  Sanford,  It  might  be  proper  for  nie  to  atat«  in  this  coQnection 
that  Mr.  Davis,  tlie  secretary,  told  me  he  was  couiplehjly  knocked  out ; 
that  he  could  not  make  a  pound  of  70,  80,  90,  or  100  yarn. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Could  uot  you  give  a  table  stating  the  compar- 
ative prices  of  yam  t 
Mr.  Sanford.  I  have  it. 
Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  that  in  your  testimony  t 
Mr.  Sanfoud.  No,  sir ;  but  I  can  give  it  before  I  go  away.    I  would 
be  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  this  yarn  you  produce  is  sold  to  other  manu- 
facturers in  this  countryt 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  been  the  basis  pf  making  diver- 
Bi6ed  businesses;  we  have  broughtotherindnstriesinto  existence  which 
were  never  thought  of  before  we  went  in  tbis  business. 

Mr.  Beyan.  You  sell  to  them  youi"  3i  cent  yarn,  which  they  can  buy 
in  England  at  22  centsf 
Mr.  Sanford.  It  is  not  as  good  quality. 
Mr,  ■Bryan.  But  taking  the  qualityl 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  It  would  be  about  10  cents  a  pound  cheaper  there 
tlian  here. 

Mr,  Bryan.  Then  your  tariflf  on  your  product  is  10  cents  a  pound 
burden  on  the  man  who  buys  of  youf 

Mr.  SahfORD,  We  might  argue  on  that  way  from  now  till  ton 
morning  and  I  should  uot  agree  with  you  on  that. 
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( Paragraph  (48.) 

Amebioan  Silk  Label  MANUFACTURiNa  Company. 

JVew?  YorJcy  September  i,  1893. 

Sir:  As  the  manager  of  the  above  comj)aiiy  I  request  you  to  give 
this  matter  your  consideration.  We  are  manufacturing  woven  hibels 
and  trimmings  used  by  clothiers  and  shirt  manufacturers.  Our  plaut 
consists  of  78  Jacquard  looms;  Ave  employ  over  100  hands,  75  per  cent 
of  skilled  male  labor,  balance  of  boys  and  girls,  and  represent  a  cap- 
ital of  $150,000. 

The  component  part  of  our  work  consists  mostly  of  fine  cotton,  !N"o. 
200,  of  which  please  find  inclosed  a  sample.  This  yarn  we  import  firom 
England,  and  the  duty  on  the  same  is  Hi  per  c«nt  ad  valorem.  These 
fine  yarns  we  can  not  spin  in  our  country,  owing  to  the  lack  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  no  efifort  has  ever  been  made  to  spin  and  gas 
the  same  in  the  United  States  for  the  trade.  Prior  to  1884  the  duty 
on  these  yarns  was  35  per  cent;  for  nine  years  past  the  duty  remaius 
50  Y>er  cent.  Under  the  so  called  Mills  bill  it  was  proposed  to  have 
the  same  reduced  to  35  per  cent  as  formerly:  but  under  tlie  McRinley 
bill  it  still  continues  the  same,  viz.,  50  per  cent. 

As  this  material  has  never  been  made  in  the  United  States  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  duty  on  the  said  yarns  can  not  be  reduced  15  or  20  i\er 
cent,  a«  it  would  injure  no  one,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  compete  with 
our  foreign  competitors!  We  can  not  sell  tx)  Mexico  or  South  America, 
and  even  in  our  own  country  these  Europeans  undersell  us  on  large 
orders. 

The  duty  on  these  yarns  in  Germany  and  France,  imports  from 
England,  is  a  trifle,  besides,  we  have  to  pay  about  two  thirds  more  for 
lab.or  in  our  country  than  they  do  in  Europe;  so  you  can  readily  con- 
ceive that  the  chances  are  altogether  against  us. 
Respectfully  yours, 

AMERigAN  Silk  Label  Manctpaotubing  Company, 

GEOuaE  He  y,  Manager. 
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Wednesday,  September  20^  1893. 

m^ATSXSST  OK  MB.  A.  0.  DUKHAM,  BEPRESENTINa  THE  SPOOL- COTTOK  INDUSTRY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Chattiman:  I  represent  the  spool-cotton  industry  and  fine  cot- 
ton-yarn industry,  and  we  would  respectfully  request  to  submit  a  brief, 
and  as  your  time  seeuis  to  be  well  taken  up  we  are  willing  to  submit 
our  brief  and  leave  the  matter  in  your  hand. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  20, 1893. 

Gentlemen:  The  spool-cotton  industry  employs  in  the  Unit^ed 
States  $25,000,000  in  fixed  and  floating  capital,  and  15,000  employes. 
It  differs  widely  from  any  other  industry,  from  the  fact  that  three-fifths 
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of  this  capital  is  owned  and  used  by  corporations  ■which  are  offshoots 
of  cori)oration8  iu  Great  Britain.  In  fact,  foreign  manufacturers  liave 
invested  in  this  coantry,  in  cooperation  with  resident  stockholders, 
915,000,000  fbr  tlie  tnantifactnre  of  spool  cott^Hi,  all  of  these  manu- 
faoturera  being  engaged  iu  the  same  businesu  in  Scotland  and  England, 
controlling,  outside  of  the  United  States,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  spool- 
cotton  business  of  the  world. 

The  $10,000,000  invested  exclusively  by  American  owners  was  drawn 
into  the  business  by  the  very  high  tarilT  of  1864,  which  was  imposed  to 
meet  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Government. 

The  duty  on  spool  cotton  imposed  at  thsit  time  was  12  cents  on  each 
dozen  of  spools  containing  300  yards  each,  and,  in  addition,  32J  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  a  dozen  of  200-yard  spools  being  the  invariable  unit 
of  Bale  to  the  trade.  This  duty,  however,  was  imposed  on  units  of  100 
yards,  in  order  to  stop  the  practice  of  short  measure  which  existed  as 
a  method  of  unfair  competition  at  that  time,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  this  division  of  the  duty,  disappeared. 

This  duty  of  6  cents  oft  eacli  100  yards,  and  33J  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, was  eqaal  to  21  cents  on  each  dozen  of  spools  of  200  yards,  and 
under  this  duty  the  basiuess  was  gradually  transferred  to  the  Uuited 
States. 

Ill  1861,  under  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  nine-tenths  of  the 
spool  cotton  used  in  the  United  States  was  imported.  Now  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  this  spool  cotton  is  made  here,  and  three-fifths  of  this  is 
made  by  offshoots  of  the  same  firms  which  sent  it  here  in  1861.  In 
1861  the  price  of  spool  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  47J  cents  net  per 
dozen.  For  the  past  four  years  the  price  of  the  same  goods  has  been 
38  cents  net  per  dozen  for  same  grade  of  goods. 

In  1861,  under  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  spool  cotton 
retaUed  in  the  United  States  at  5  cents  per  spool,  and  now  retails  at 
4  cents  per  spool. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  theconsnmer  of  standard  spool  cotton 
in  the  United  States  now  gets  a  spool  of  tlirea<I  for  four-fltths  of  the 
price  in  1861,  the  profit  of  the  jobber  and  retailer  remains  the  same. 

In  1861  the  price  of  standard  spool  cotton  in  Great  Britain  was  26 
cents  net  per  dozen  spools  of  200  yards  each.  The  price  for  same  goods 
to-day  is  28  cents  net.  If  these  figures  are  examined,  it  will  appear 
that  the  English  manufacturer  in  1861,  when  the  duty  was  less  than  8 
cents  (at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem)  received  in  this  country  for  his  goods 
the  English  price  of  26  cents  per  dozen,  plus  the  tariff  of  21  cents, 
which  was  afterwards  imposed  in  1864.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States  25  per  cent  more  value  in  quality  is 
now  given  at  28  cents  per  dozen  in  England  and  38  cents  in  the  United 
States  than  was  given  in  1861  at  26  cents  per  dozen  in  England  and 
47i  cents  iu  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  while  in  Great  Britain  the  price  of  spool  cotton  is  2 
cents  higher  per  dozen  than  it  was  thirty-two  years  ago,  in  the  United 
States  it  is  10  cents  lower — a  total  difference  of  12  cents  per  dozen. 

The  duty  on  spool  cotton  since  1864  has  never  been  increased,  but 
has  been  at  different  times  reduced  until  it  now  stands  at  14  cents,  or 
tw(i-thirds  of  the  duty  of  21  cents  imposed  in  1864. 

This  duty  has  not  changed  since  1883,  but  has  continued  uniform. 

The  price  here,   however,   since  1879   (when  specie   payments   were 

resumed)  has  fallen  from  49  to  38  cents  per  dozen,  a  decUne  due  solely 

to  the  active  competition  in  the  home  market. 

As  a  couseqneuce  of  this  decline  iu  price,  the  capital  employed  in 
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this  industry  in  tlie  United  States  has  enrned  less  than  4  per  c«nt  per 
iiiinum  during  the  past  four  years,  while  the  capital  employed  in 
(ircat  Britaiu  has  earned  over  8  per  cent. 

Since  1861  the  wages  paid  in  this  industry  have  risen  SI  per  cent 
in  the  United  States,  reckoning  the  amouut  paid  per  week  to  each 
employ^,  which  in  18C1  was  95;35  per  week  and  in  2802  |9.70. 

Our  pre^ut  wages  are  more  than  double  the  wages  now  paid  in  this 
Imsiness  in  Great  Britain.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  in  this 
country  the  wage-earucra  have  absorbed  not  only  the  advautages 
which  have  accrued  to  the  manufacturers  fi'om  improved  methods, 
various  inventions,  and  better  machinery,  but  also  have  absorbed  at 
least  one-half  of  the  fair  earnings  of  capital.  In  Great  Britain  capital 
titill  secures  its  share,  probably  because  it  has  combined.  There  is 
here  no  uniformity  of  price  and  nothing  which  resembles  a  trust. 

In  the  production  of  standard  six-cord  spool  cotton  the  labor  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost. 

It  would  seem  to  bv  clear  that,  if  the  product  of  spool  cotton  should 
be  exposed  to  competitioo  with  the  labor  of  Great  Britain,  cither 
wages  must  be  reduced  here  or  the  business  be  transferred  back  to 
England  and  Scotland. 

We  present  to  this  honorable  committee  tliese  facts,  and  believe  that 
they  warrant  the  following  conclusions: 

Mrst.  That  the  American  people  have  not  paid  for  spool  cotton  more 
than  would  have  been  paid  under  the  duty  of  1861.  The  prices  of  this 
article  from  18(i2  to  1879,  like  other  goods  made  from  cotton  at  famiue 
prices,  and  subject  to  the  ductuations  of  a  gold  premium,  can  not  be 
considered  in  this  argument.  Since  1879,  the  price  has  uniformly 
averaged  less  than  the  price  under  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
in  1861,  and  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  10  cents  per  dozen  less 
and  1  cent  per  s])ool  less  to  the  consumer,  while  the  price  of  spool 
cotton  in  England,  of  same  quality,  and  made  by  the  same  manulac- 
turers,  is  higher  than  in  1861. 

Second.  The  present  low  price  of  thread  in  the  United  States,  which 
has  existed  for  four  years,  is  due  to  American  competition,  and  that 
tbis  competition  can  not  be  continued  at  a  lower  price  without  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages. 

Third.  That  any  duty,  unless  so  low  as  to  replace  the  industry  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  could  not  benefit  the  consumer,  as 
!L  spool  of  thread  if  sold  below  4  cents  must  be  sold  at  3  cents;  con-' 
nequently  only  the  middleman  could  benefit  by  any  change. 

Fourth.  The  arguments  which  favor  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  many 
goods  do  not  apply  to  spool  cotton,  owing,  in  targe  part,  to  the  unit  of 
t^ale,  as  Jnst  made  to  appear,  on  which  a  change  of  price  to  the  con- 
sumer would  involve  at  the  present  price  of  4  cents  a  spool,  a  jump  one 
way  or  the  other  of  25  per  cent,  whether  this  change  of  price  should 
be  to  3  cents  or  5  cents. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  ad  valorem  duty  would,  in  this  industry  as  in 
others,  expose  us  to  all  the  disturbances  in  business  in  Europe,  like 
war,  business  panics,  and  overproduction,  making  competition  more 
acute  when  it  should  be  lessened  rather  than  increased,  and  would  also 
revive  the  old  frauds  of  short  measure,  invoicing  gomls  purchased 
iu  one  country  at  the  lower  price  of  another,  and  the  like. 

We  tespectfully  petition  yonr  honorable  committee  that  the  duty 
remain  S]>ecific,  and  that  it  be  not  reduced,  believing  as  we  do  that 
any  reduction  can  not  possibly  beneiit  either  the  Government  or  the 
consumer,  hut  could  only  enrich  the  middlemen  at  the  expense  of  the 
manufacturer. 
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The  question  of  dnties  on  flue  cotton  yarns  is  mnch  more  coniplicateil 
than  the  qnestion  of  duties  on  spool  cotton.  Under  the  present  duties — 
which  have  oDly  slightly  varied  since  1883,  when  the  duties  were 
reduced  about  one-fifth  and  made  specific — there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  production  of  fine  cotton  yarns  in  the  United  Stated, 
and  the  industry  seems  to  have  taken  root.  It  is  subject,  however,  to 
the  most  strenuous  foreign  competition. 

lu  a  district  in  Lancashire,  say  30  miles  square,  flve-uiuths  of  all  the 
cotton  spindles  of  tlie  world  are  owned  and  operated.  Out  of  the 
entire  90,000,000,  S0,00O,0OU  run  in  this  district.  All  of  the  mUls  in 
which  these  spindles  nin  make  cotton  yai'n,  and  make  nothing  else, 
selling  it  on  the  cop,  for  use  in  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods  made  there, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  labor  in  these  mills  is  of  the  best  quality  of  its  kind,  the  Lan- 
cashire lass  being  famed,  not  ouly  in  Crreat  Britain  but  wherever 
known.  Two  years  ago,  in  Glasgow,  a  public  speaker  urged  thiit 
Scotland  should  be  allowed  two  hours  per  day  extra,  for  mill  work, 
because  even  with  this  allowaDce  the  Scotch  girl  could  not  compeN' 
with  the  Lancashire  lass.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  halt- 
timers,  BO  vailed,  who  go  into  the  mills  at  the  age  of  10,  but  under  the 
recent  education  laws  must  spend  half  of  their  time  in  school,  and  the^i^ 
girls,  with  a  good  common-school  education,  and  their  early  mill  train- 
iog,  are  wonderfully  expert  in  textile  work. 

The  machiuery  of  these  mills  is  of  the  latest  and  best  makes,  and 
their  management,  being  iu  a  compact  district  and  under  acute  com- 
petition, is  of  great  excellence. 

If  a  raw  material  is  an  article  produced  without  the  use  of  a  costly 
fixed  plant — a  plant  also  which  is  ouly  adapted  to  a  particular  product — 
certainly  the  yarn  of  Lancashire  is  far  from  being  a  raw  material,  fur 
these  vast  mills  cost  $300,000,000  and  would  be  worthless  if  cotton 
yam  should  not  be  wauted. 

These  mills  of  Lancashire  are  benefited  by  long  experience,  enjoy 
the  use  of  cheap  money,  and  use  the  best  class  of  labor  in  the  world 
for  their  purpose,  which  labor  is  paid  just  about  half  what  is  expected 
for  the  same  service  in  the  United  States. 

When  one  knows  Lancashire,  it  ceases  to  be  surprising  that  there  is 
a  large  importation  of  fine  yarns  under  the  present  duties  in  the  United 
States. 

Oneof  the  corporationshere represented  paid  in  1891  and  1892  (90,000 
in  duties  on  fine  yarns.  Still,  under  the  present  duties,  the  increase  in 
the  production  of  fine  yarns  has  been  steady  and  cumulative  in  ttti^ 
country  for  ten  years.  This  movement  might,  however,  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  reversed  under  a  lower  duty,  and  the  business  would 
certainly  cease  to  exist  under  a  considerable  reduction  of  duties. 

We  submit  to  this  honorable  committee  the  suggestion  that  this 
would  be  a  serious  misfortune,  not  only  to  the  manufacturers  engaged 
in  this  industry,  but  to  the  producers  of  fine,  long-stapled  cotton,  and 
also  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  long-stapled  cottons  of  which  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Caro- 
lina produce  50,000  bales  would,  in  that  event,  practically  have  but  one 
market.  The  continent  now  takes  about  2,500  bales  of  this  sea-island 
cotton,  and  the  balance  of  48,000  bales  has  for  the  past  six  years  been 
about  equally  divided  between  our  Northern  mills  and  England. 

It  would  seem  to  us  important  that  this  valuable  industry  in  th(^ 
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Southern  States  should  not  be  exjwsed  to  the  loss  of  half  its  customers, 
particularly  as  Great  Britain  controls  the  Egyptian  crop,  and  English 
spinners  are  already  mixing  sea-island  and  Egyptian  cotton  in  Tarious 
proportions.  It  may  be  said  that  this  cotton  will  still  be  consumed  in 
England,  but  will  not  the  producer  suffer  in  price,  if  Liverpool  makes 
the  price,  without  competition,  especially  as  Egyptian  cotton  sells  at 
about  half  the  average  price  of  sea  island! 

In  the  next  place,  can  this  country  afford  to  lose  an  industry  of  so 
valuable  a  character!  A  successfiil  Lancashire  spinner  said  lately  that 
England  was  rich  because  she  bought  backache  and  sold  brains,  mean- 
ing that  England  bought  raw  materials  and  sold  invention,  skill, 
experience,  and  good  taste  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  this  business  of  fine  cotton  yarns ;  that  the  business  is  young, 
although  at  present,  robust;  that  this  industry  employs  a  high  oixler 
of  skilled  labor,  and  employs  three  times  as  much  labor,  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  finished  x)roduct,  as  coarse  yams;  that  the  prices  of  the 
products  are  steadily  receding,  although  as  not  yet  as  in  spool  cotton, 
below  duty  level;  that  it  would  be  a  peculiar  hardship  to  make  uiire- 
munerative  a  large  capital  invested  in  this  industry  within  the  past 
threeor  four  years;  that  these  yams  now  yield  a  large  revenue,  and 
under  a  low  duty,  would  probably  yield  a  smaller  revenue.  For 
instance,  from  1856  to  1860  inclusive,  under  a  duty  of  24  per  cent,  the 
duty  paid  the  custom-house  was  not  one-quarter  what  it  was  from  1876 
to  1880,  inclusive,  under  the  highest  duty  ever  imposed. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  petition  that  the  duty  on  fine  yarns  cost- 
ing 40  cents  and  over  be  not  changed. 


I 
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COTTON-BACKED    SATIN. 


(Paragraph  846.) 


I  beg  to  caU  your  attention  to  a  single  article  of  import  which,  in  the 
interest  of  manufacturers,  should  be  i)laced  upon  the  free  list.  It  is  one 
of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats — the  cotton-backed 
satin,  which  is  used  to  line  them.  It  is  bought  by  the  manufacturer 
from  the  importer  at  prices  ranging  from  30  cents  to  $1.10  per  yard. 
The  duty  on  this  article  is  10  cents  per  square  yard  with  an  ad  valorem 
addition  of  35  per  centum,  making  a  difference  of  at  least  55  per  centum 
to  the  manufacturer.  The  average  cost  of  an  $18-case  of  hats  is  in- 
creased by  this  lining  from  75  cents  to  $3  per  dozen.  The  duty  is  not 
only  oppressive,  but  absolutely  unnecessary  in  a  protective  sense,  and 
of  very  little  value,  comparatively,  as  a  matter  of  revenue.  There  is  not 
a  yard  of  this  cotton-backed  satin  made  in  this  country.  The  silk  man- 
ufacturers will  not  undertake  it.  It  does  not  pay.  To  class  it  as  a 
manufacture  of  silk,  therefore,  is  an  outrage,  and  it  should  be  placed 
upon  the  free  list. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  hatters'  silk  plush,  the  duty  on  which 
has  been  lowered  gradually  from  55  down  to  10  per  cent.  There  is  not 
a  yard  of  it  made  in  this  country;  attempts  have  been  mnde  to  manu- 
facture it,  and  so  far  as  textile  and  general  strength  of  the  fabric  is 
concerned  it  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  foreign  make,  but  it  was 
abandoned  because  we  have  not  obtained  the  secret  of  the  French  dye, 
and  the  plush  hat  which  it  covers  is  not  covetable  when  after  a  few 
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moiitliR  it  tuma  a  benntifal  brown  color.  I  do  not  complaiD,  however, 
of  thia  slight  duty,  btHiaiise  lU  per  centum  is  very  little,  and  as  a  rev- 
enoe  measure  it  may  be  expedient.  Cotton-backed  satin,  however,  ha» 
no  such  defense  and  should  not  pay  duty.  It  acts  not  only  oppress- 
ively ou  the  consumer,  but  it  interferes  with  the  labor  of  men  employed 
Id  hat  manufactories.  There  are  only  a  certain  number  of  heads  in 
this  country  U)  be  covered  by  hats,  and  if  the  market  of  manufacture 
be  confined  entirely  to  this  country,  when  he  has  filled  this  probable 
demand  he  either  closes  down,  cuts  wajres  nominaUy,  or  cuts  them 
quite  as  much  by  working  on  half  time.  When  the  cost  of  the  manu 
factnred  article  be  reduced,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  has  been 
so  cheapened  that  his  surplus  can  be  thrown  into  the  foreign  markets, 
he  has  no  need  to  curtail  labor  or  reduce  wages.  The  duty  on  this 
article  can  not  be  defended  either  from  a  revenue  or  protective  point  of 
view. 

Xonrs,  trn]y, 

Thomas  Dunk  Eitoi,ish, 
Sepreaentative  Sixth  JHttrict,  New  Jertey. 


COTTON  CLOTH. 

rPmgnvlu  t<«-a4S.J 


Wbdnbbdat,  September  13, 1893. 

Mr.  GHAiRMAif :  To  order  to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  and  to  take 
up  as  little  of  your  time  as  possible,  I  have  prepared  a  few  statements 
in  writing  and  beg  your  attention  while  I  read  them: 

The  cotton  manufacturers  of  New  England  are  largely  represented 
by  the  Arkwright  Club,  which  is  made  up  of  tlie  treasurers  of  the  difl- 
erent  coiiwratious  and  represents  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly 
$70,000,000,  divided  among  many  thousand  stockholders.  A  commit- 
tee of  this  club  is  here  inbehalfofthecottcu  interests  of  New  England. 
Were  it  simply  to  plead  for  the  mill-owners  and  stockholders  alone,  1, 
for  one,  should  not  be  here.  But  another  and  far  more  important 
interest  is  the  welfare  of  the  great  population  of  New  England  depend- 
ent upon  her  manntacturing  industries. 

New  England  is  not  an  agricultural  or  a  mining  region.  Her  fish- 
eries and  commerce  have  long  since  entered  upon  their  decadence. 
Beyond  her  hay  and  ice  crops  she  contributes  but  an  unimportant  part 
of  the  natural  products  of  our  country. 

Tis  not  always  June  in  New  England,  yet  I  would  not  exchange  it 
for  any  other  home  in  the  world.  The  climate  is  a  rainy  climate, 
hence  the  pursuit  of  her  great  industries  must  be  carried  on  beneath 
shelter.  Though  trammeled  by  many  natural  disadvantages,  she  has, 
by  reason  of  her  manufactures,  become  an  euonnous  consumer  of  the 
products  of  all  the  other  States  in  the  Union. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  any  step  which  will  impair  the  prosperity  of 
the  manufactures  of  New  I^ngland,  or  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
particular,  without  immediately,  directly,  and  largely  attacking  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  The  cotton  manufactures  of  this 
country  have  substantially  occupied  the  American  market.  The  cen- 
soa  of  1890  reports  a  total  value  of  woven  cotton  goods  produced  in 
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fhisconatry  of  $198,75(1,000.  Tlie  total  value  of  cotton  cloth  imported 
(luring  the  year  ended  June  30,  1892,  was  but  $4,«00,00».  The  total 
value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  at  home  in  1890  was  $268,00U,UU0. 
The  total  value  of  all  cotton  manufactures  imported,  including  wearing 
ijpparel,  waa  less  than  $16,500,000.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  inevitable  that 
any  legislation  which  increases  the  proportion  of  imported  goods  must 
be  at  the  expense  of  domestic  manufaetorersandof  the  working  people 
employed  by  tbem,  and  inasmach  as  New  England  eniployes  76  per 
cent  of  the  epindles  in  operation,  and  employes  in  this  industry  150,000 
operatives,  it  is  evident  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  mauufac- 
turera  of  New  England  occupy  the  home  market  cannot  be  greatly  dis- 
turbed without  creating  a  danger  of  widespread  disaster. 

But  it  is  not  frequently  considered  how  important  to  the  country,  as 
a  whole,' is  the  prosperity  of  New  England,  and  the  full  employment 
of  its  vast  army  of  people  engaged  in  manufactures.  A  moment's 
consideration  will  lead  the  committee  to  observe  that  while  there  is  no 
other  section  of  the  country  so  densely  populated  as  New  England, 
there  is  also  no  section  which  produces  so  small  a  proportion  of  the 
articles  needed  to  support  life  and  to  carry  on  manufacture.  With 
three-fourths  of  the  spindles  of  the  country,  it  produces  not  a  pound 
of  cotton  but  consumes  one-fifth  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  thus  a  consumer  of  the  South  for  this  one  article  alone 
in  1890  to  the  value  of  nearly  $77,000,000.  It  grows  less  than  4 per 
cent  of  the  wool  grown  in  the  country,  but  uses  one-half  of  the  total 
clip.  It  mines-  not  a  pound  of  coal,  but  uses  not  less  than  10,000,000 
tons  in  its  homes  and  factories.  Of  all  articles  of  food  for  man  and 
beast  it  produces  a  sufQciency  of  bay  and  potatoes  only,  and  is  a  cub- 
tomer  of  the  West  for  not  less  than  3,000,000  barrels  of  flour.  Manu- 
facturing fully  three-fourths  of  all  the  boots  and  shoes  worn  in  the 
country,  it  is  of  necessity  the  purchaser  of  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  hides  which  are  to  be  tanned  into  leather.  Its  beef  and  pork  are 
not  raised  at  home,  but  are  imported  from  the  West.  It  is  dependeot 
upon  the  Northwest  for  its  supplies  of  lumber  to  build  its  houses  and 
fiictoriea.  In  short,  there  is  no  other  section  of  the  country  which  is 
niquired  by  its  lack  of  uatursl  resources  to  draw  upon  otlier  parts  of 
tlie  country  for  anything  hke  so  large  a  proportion  of  all  that  it  must 
eat  and  wear  and  manufacture.  In  this  respect  it  is  even  more  stait- 
liiigly  dependent  upon  communities  without  itself  than  is  old  England, 
which  contains  vast  stores  of  iron  and  coal,  and  produces  a  very 
material  part  of  its  food,  while  New  England  is  almost  totally  lacking 
in  all  these  resources. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  bearing  of  these  facts 
upon  the  question  whether  protection  to  the  cotton  manufacturers 
siiould  be  continued  or  suddenly  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  whether  it  is  desirable  at  this  time  to  hazard  the 
welfai'e  of  a  community  which,  man  for  man  and  family  for  family, 
consumes  a  larger  part  of  all  the  products  of  the  country  than  any 
other  section. 

Whatever  prosperity  has  resulted  from  protection  to  our  section  of 
the  country,  has  been  shared  most  liberally  by  all  of  the  people.  The 
greatest  benefit  from  protection  has  accrued  to  the  working  people  and 
not  to  the  manufacturers. 

The  great  fortunes  of  our  country  have  been  made  not  in  manufac- 
ture, but  in  commerce,' railroads,  mines,  and  real  estate.  There  is  a 
<lift'6rence  between  America  and  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  cotton  man- 
ufactures.   Here  the  working  people  have  been  elevated  and  prospered 
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aa  much  as  tlie  mill-owners,  wliilo  there  the  mill-owners  have  bcfu 
enriched  rather  than  the  working  people. 

The  difi'erence  in  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  two  countries  is  sub- 
stantially equal  to  the  difference  in  their  wages.  We  hear  it  said  that 
cotton  manufacturing  has  outgrown  the  swaddling  clothes  of  infancy 
and  no  longer  needs  any  protection.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  answer : 
The  wages  of  the  American  operative  compared  with  those  of  the 
British  operative  are  relatively  higher  today  than  they  were  sixty 
years  ago.  And  furthermore  the  great  advance  iu  international  com- 
munication has  BO  cheapened  transportation  as  to  bring  the  foreigner 
nearer  to  our  shores  and  has  minimized  the  protection  that  3,000  milt^s 
of  ocean  travel  once  afforded. 

To  illustrate  this  fact,  cousider  the  great  change  which  has  taltcu 
place  in  the  methods  of  doing  business  in  the  last  tliirty  years.  Jit 
1S6U  the  initiative  iu  the  importation  of  cotton  goods  would  be  taktii 
by  the  American  merchant,  who  would  send  or  go  to  Europe,  purchasu 
his  goods,  and  receive  them  after  a  lapse  of  two  months  or  more.  At 
present  the  foreign  merchant  has  his  agenta,  with  their  san^ples,  in  New 
York,  watching  American  markets  and  ready  to  respond  at  a  momeii  r'^ 
notice  to  any  favorable  conditions  for  shipping  goods  here.  He  has  at 
his  disposal  the  telegraph  cable  and  several  lines  of  ocean  ateamei  s, 
which  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  week,  competing  for  freight.  The  coHt 
of  transportation  is  so  much  lower  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  that  it 
forms  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  cost  of  goods  than  itformerly  did, 
and  is  so  insignificant  an  amount  that  it  hardly  reaches  the  retail  price. 
£ut  aside  from  this  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  thechansH 
of  method  has  diminished  the  power  of  any  given  rate  of  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  American  market  against  foreign  goods,  because  the  risk  whiuli 
comes  from  the  long  interval  between  the  time  the  goods  are  ordered 
and  the  time  they  are  put  upon  the  market  is  completely  eliminated. 
The  importer  now  knows  exactly  what  his  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages will  be,  whereas  formerly  he  was  forced  to  estimate  the  condi- 
tions of  the  market  three  months  in  advance,  A  bale  of  cotton  can  be 
laid  dowu  in  Liverpool,  England,  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  laid  down  iu 
New  England.  Every  pound  of  cotton  used  iu  New  England  is  brought 
an  average  distance  of  1,000  miles  and  every  pound  of  coal  an  average 
distance  of  500  miles. 

It  is  not  infrequently  remarked  that  It  is  illogical  to  protect  the  mill 
operative  and  not  protect  the  bricklayer,  the  mason,  and  the  carpenter. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  the  bricklayer  is  protected  in  that  no  foreign 
handicraft  can  compete  with  him,  while  the  product  of  foreign  mill 
operatives  can  be  easily  transported  the  world  over.  A  few  dollars  will 
provide  the  building  artisan  with  his  necessary  tools,  while  before  a 
yard  of  cotton  cloth  can  be  made  there  is  an  expenditure  for  the  neces- 
sary tools  and  machinery  equal  to  $1,000  for  each  and  every  operati\-e 
employed.  And  just  at  this  point  let  me  e:xplain  to  you  what  is  an 
QDseen,'  but  always  a  heavy  expense  in  running  cotton  machinery. 
There  is  no  class  of  machinery  that  runs  at  such  a  rapid  rate  of  spetd 
and  wears  out  so  fast,  and  a  manufacturer  very  soon  tiuds  that  his  mill 
has  grown  old,  and  that  the  machinery  is  superseded  by  improvi'il 
machinery.  So  that  while  he  may  have  a  new  mill  today,  seven  yeais' 
running  will,  so  far  as  the  machinery  is  concerned,  reduce  the  value  iit 
least  one-half.  These  conditions  are  not  always  provided  against,  but 
the  manufacturer  who  ignores  them  finds  to  his  cost  that  be  is  soon 
impoverished. 

Ur.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  approaching  tbe  cotton  scheduli* 
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with  view  to  revision,  we  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  an 
excessive  tax,  and  the  rates  imposed  are  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
difference  in  American  and  foreign  wages.  It  was  only  upon  the  finer, 
higher  grade  of  goods  involving  a  large  cost  for  labor  that  a  slight  ad- 
vance was  made.  The  duty  on  medium  and  coarse  goods  was  r^uced. 
In  any  readjustment  of  the  cotton  schedule  of  woven  fabrics  we  earn- 
estly emphasize  the  importance  of  preserving  the  form  and  character 
of  the  present  schedule,  as  it  has  worked  most  satisfactorily,  and  is 
calculated  to  prevent  undervaluations  and  defrauding  of  the  revenue. 

I  beg  to  remind  you  that  while  we  appear  here  in  the  behalf  of  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  Kew  England  that  cotton  manufacturing  is  no 
longer  an  exclusively  New  England  industry  nor  is  it  confined  to  the 
Korthei-n  States.  It  is  fast  becoming  national.  The  increase  in  the 
Southern  States  is  surprising,  and  I  may  say  that  Northern  spinners 
are  not  without  some  apprehension  that  they  may  lose  their  supremacy. 
Five  years  ago,  1889-^90,  the  Southern  mills  consumed  480,000  bales. 
This  year  they  have  consumed  744,000  bales,  an  increase  of  264,000 
bales,  or  55  per  cent. 

'While  the  Northern  mills  have  increased  200,000  spindles  in  the  last 
year,  the  Southern  mills  have  increased  163,154  spindles  in  the  same 
time. 

While  you  are  sitting  here,  gentlemen,  and  at  the  very  moment  we 
are  discussing  this  question,  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
idle  workmen  all  over  the  land  waiting  anxiously  to  see  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  whether  your  action  is  going  to  be  such  as  to  continue 
them  in  idleness  or  such  as  will  restore  confidence  to  the  business 
world  and  return  them  to  their  work. 

Whatever  course  you  may  be  inclined  to  take  in  this  matter,  we  beg 
you  to  bear  in  mind  and  believe  tha^  we  honestly  maintain  the  position 
we  take  when  we  say  that  you  should  exercise  the  greatest  caution  in 
making  any  change  in  a  law  that  has  brought  so  much  good  to  every 
one  and  so  little  harm  to  any  one  in  our  entire  country. 

I  only  appear  here  as  a  representative  of  one  branch  of  cotton  man- 
facture.  There  are  other  men  here  who  represent  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  industry  in  which  I  am  interested.  I  particularly  appear 
in  behalf  of  cotton  goods  and  woven- textile  industry,  and  I  should  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  ihat  I  am  able  to  answer. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbedoe.  Does  that  include  hosiery  and  underwear  f 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  It  does  not.  I  understand  that  there  are  gentlemen 
present  who  appear  in  behalf  of  those  articles. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidoe.  Define  what  you  mean  by  "woven  textilesf 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  I  mean  fabrics  woven  in  a  loom  with  warp  and 
filling.  ^ 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  I  thought  that  was  usually  called  cloth  f 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  Yes,  sir,  it  isj  cotton  cloth. 

Mr.  TUBNBB.  Where  is  your  industry  located  f 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  In  Taunton,  Mass.  Ours  is  a  colored  mill.  We 
make  a  variety  of  colored  cotton  fabrics. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  You  use  "upland''  cotton t 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  We  use  "upland"  and  "gulf." 

Mr.  TuBNEtt.  And  "Sea  Island?" 

Mr.  LovEBiNG-.  Ko,  sir;  we  do  not  use  any  Sea  Island^  but  1  am 
interested  in  a  mill  that  does. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  yoff  iiftport  any  cottout 

Mr.  LovEBiNO.  I  do  not 
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Mr.  TuBKBB.  I  believe  tlie  use  of  <M)minon  Bgyptian  cotton  has 
larpfly  iucieasud  Id  New  Eiiglandt 

Sir.  LovERiNG.  1  believe  it  has  in  some  of  the  finer  millB. 

Mr.  TuaxEB.  Do  you  think  a  duty  ought  to  be  put  on  Egyptian 
cotton  I 

Mr,  LovBBiNa.  It  is  immaterial  to  me.  Upon  the  general  principle 
of  protection,  it  might  be. 

Hr.  TuBNBB.  Has  there  been  an  increased  use  of  Egyptian  cotton  T 

Mr.  LovBHiUG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  You  have  not  considered  that  matter  much  T 

Mr.  LovEBiKO-.  It  has  not  been  brought  to  my  mind,  not  being  espe- 
cially interested  in  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Ic  is  a  competitor  vith  sea  island,  is  it  not  T 

Mr.  LovEEiNG.  I  understand  so ;  it  is  finer  fiber,  but  it  ia  more 
irregalar. 

Mr.  TuBKER.  About  what  is  the  average  duty  on  goods  that  you 
manufacture  1 

Mr.  LovEBiNQ.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  average  duty. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  it  as  much  as  5  cents  per  square  yard  f 

Mr.  LovEBiKG.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  more  than  3. 

Mr.  TuBNEB,  What  is  the  highest  rate  on  goods  which  you  mann- 
factnre  t 

Mr.  LoTEBiNG.  Sot  over  3  cents  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  Tdbneb.  What  is  the  style  of  these  goods  T 

Mr.  LovEBiNG,  I  make  some  coarse  ginghams,  cottonades  for  men^s 
wear,  and  a  variety  of  dress  goods,  beside  striped  shirtings. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  The  American  market  is  your  only  market  T 

Mr.  LoYEBlNG.  It  is  almost  entirely  our  only  market.  We  have  at 
times  shipped  some  goods  of  a  cer(aio  grade  to  India,  made  especially 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  TUENEE.  White  goods! 

Mr.  LovERiNO.  They  were  white  goods,  and  there  were  also  some 
colored  goods  made  by  us. 

Mr.  TUENEE.  Do  you  send  any  goods  to  China  1 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  'So,  sir. 

Mr.  TUBNER.  You  speak  of  the  present  law  having  reduced  tlie 
duties  on  those  lower  goods  t 

Mr.  LovEEiNG.  Yes,  sir.     It  will  be  seen  by  my  paper. 

Mr.  TuBNRB.  These  goods  mentioned  bave  had  a  lower  duty  put 
npon  them  in  the  last  Congress.    Do  you  make  any  of  them  t 

Mr.  LovEBTOG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB,  What  style  do  yon  make,  and  if  a  lower  rate  of  dnty 
was  fixed  under  the  present  law,  would  it  nukke  any  material  differ- 
ence T 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  have  mn^Ie  very  low-priced  shirtings.  I  sell  them 
at  not  over  6  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  TuBKBB.  These  Southern  mills  that  you  suggest  have  prospered 
so  and  increased  consumption  of  cotton  to  a  certain  extent  are  engaged 
almost  entirely  on  that  class  of  goods  on  which  the  dnties  were  lowered  I 

Mr.  LovEEiNCr.  Tlie  Southern  goods  are  gradually  growing  finer.  In_ 
the  last  five  or  six  years  they  have  gained  from  an  average  of  12  to' 
that  of  Id  A.  That  would  mean  that  the  finer  grades  are  fonnd  to 
be  profitable. 

Mr.  TUBKEB.  They  arc  unable  *to  compete  Vith  yon  in  the  finer 
graites  of  goods  in  tlie  Hhape  of  clotht 

Mr.  LovEBUiG.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 
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Mr.  TxJBNBB.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  as  to  what  they  might 
do  in  the  future,  for  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  compete  with  you. 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  very  worst  competition 
we  have  comes  from  the  Southern  mills. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  present  time  they  are 
engaged  on  a  class  of  cotton  goods  that  And  a  market,  and  they  can 
not  compete  with  you  on  the  finer  goods  f 

Mr.  LoYEBiNG,  Some  of  them  are  engaged  on  goods  that  go  to  for- 
-  eign  countries;  but  much  of  that  class  of  goods  have  found  their  way 
to  the  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Western  markets.    I  am  painfully 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  certainly  wish  you  no  harm,  but  T  am  glad  that  they 
are  finding  their  way  into  the  Western  markets.  They  have  had  a 
trade  with  China  at  the  South  for  some  time.  Have  you  such  a  trade 
in  the  North? 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  Eeed  (to  Mr.  Turner).    You  said  "at  the  North." 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Mr.  Lovering  knows  to  what  I  am  referring. 

Mr.  Beed.  You  said  "at  the  North;''  and  he  is  answering  as  to  his 
own  miU.    Do  you  understand  that,  Mr.  Lovering? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  This  is  a  conversation  between  the  gentleman  and 
myself.    He  represents  the  Arkwright  Club. 

Mr.  Seed  (to  Mr.  Lovering).  Do  most  of  the  members  of  the  Ark- 
wright Club  compete  in  the  China  trade? 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  Some  of  them  do.  I  thought  Mr.  Turner  was  asking 
me,  personally,  as  a  manufacturer,  and  not  as  to  those  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Keed.  You  misunderstand  each  other.  You  should  not  answer 
erroneously. 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  I  should  be  willing  to  answer  as  a  manufacturer  or 
as  president  of  the  Arkwright  Club. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  was  endeavoring  to  find  out  whether  the  mills  in 
that  line  of  product  in  New  England  were  in  that  trade! 

Mr.  Eeed.  There  are  mills  in  my  own  district  engaged  in  that  trade 
almost  exclusively. 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  Those  are  the  Laconia  and  PepperiU.  I  understand 
they  have  a  large  trade  there. 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  PepperiU  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  China  trade. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  What  kind  of  goods? 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  White  ^oods.  I  think  they  make  colored  goods  some- 
times; but  they  send  a  great  many  white  goods. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Twillings  and  plaids  go  abroad,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  plaids  being  shipped  abroad 
except  there  may  be  some  from  the  South. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  proportion  of  cotton  goods,  if  you  can  tell  us, 
goes  abroad  for  a  market  ? 

Mr.  LovBBiNG.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that.    I  could  get 
those  figures  and  send  them  to  you;  but  I  would  not  undertake  to  give 
,  them  ofihand. 

Mr.  CHAiBiSiAN.  There  was  1,000,000  yards  sent  out  in  1892, 
,    Mr.  LovEBiNa.  Those  were  colored  goods. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  If  the  American  mills  require  protection  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  law,  how  is  it  that  they  are  able  to  export  so  many  of 
their  products  and  sell  them  in  free-.trade  countries? 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  One  reason  is  that  they  are  able,  and  have  been 
able,  to  send  goods  to  China  through  the  superiority  of  their  goods, 
and  in  that  way  they  have  acquired  that  market.    They  have   not 
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given  the  forei^er  the  same  class  of  goods  that  the  £n£:lish  give 
them.  In  other  words,  they  have  put  in  a  good  deal  of  foreign  mate- 
rial; they  have  put  in  barytes,  or  China  clay.  It  is  on  the  extremely 
low  product  that  they  are  able  to  compete.  They  have  the  very  low- 
est prices  of  goods  that  are  made.  It  is  a  clas^  of  goods  that  is  most 
easily  made,  involving  the  smallest  amount  of  labor.  It  is  not  always 
that  they  can  send  them.  They  are  frequently  outbid,  and  have  to 
find  a  market  elsewhere.  It  has  been  so  with  the  Pepperill  mills,  and 
the  Laconia,  quite  frequently.  They  found  sometimes  that  they  could 
not  sell  the  product.   ■ 

Mr.  TusNBB.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  been  able  to  enter  into  other 
markets  by  the  superior  character  of  the  fabrics.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  reputation  in  that  market  t 

Mr.  LovEBiNG-.  I  think  that  is  now  largely  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  TuBNKB.  Is  there  no  possibility  that  you  can  still  further  ad- 
vance in  this  foreign  progress  t  Is  there  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
list  of  goods  you  can  sell  abroad  t 

Mr.  LovEBiNGr.  By  due  protection  to  the  business,  and  producing 
goods  more  economically  with  a  reduction  in  the  labor  cost,  we  might 
extend  the  amount. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Can  you  suggest  any  duties  that  could  be  decreased 
without  detriment  to  the  interest  you  represent  t 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  would  not  care  to  suggest  any;  I  do  not  think  I 
could. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Your  industry  is  prosperous? 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  Measureably  so. 

Mr.  TxjBifBB,  I  saw  a  statement  which  I  would  like  to  have  you 
verify,  and  that  is,  that  at  Fall  Eiver  they  were  prosperous,  but  ceased 
to  manufacture,  and  they  gave  as  ^  reason  that  the  consumers  would 
not  take  their  goods.    Was  that  correct  t 

Mr.  LovBBiNa.  They  suspended  at  Fall  River  because  they  could 
not  sell  their  goods  at  the  market  price — ^for  what  they  could  afford  to 
make  them  for.  The  price  of  print  cloths  in  Fall  Biver  is  about  the 
same  as  the  cotton  market.  It  may  be  one-eight  down  or  up,  or  one-six- 
teenth down  or  up.  It  is  owing  to  what  the  printers  are  willing  to 
pay.  If  printers  have  no  use  for  the  cloth  they  will  not  buy  it  at  any 
price,  unless  some-one  wants  to  speculate. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  state  of  things  began  with  the  present  financial 
stress t 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  It  has  been  going  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  There 
was  a  period  a  few  months  ago  when  they  were  in  a  better  condition. 
Some  cloths  are  low  in  comj^^arison  with  other  goods,  and  they  were 
pOed  up. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  reduction  in  prices 
of  cotton  fabrics  in  the  last  year  or  twot 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  There  has  been  a  fair  reduction,  but  the  reduction 
has  rather  kept  pace  with  the  less  price  of  cotton  than  anything  else. 
Gotten  has  been  cheaper  within  the  last  two  years.  That  has  made 
goods  cheaper. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Has  there  been  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  cotton  goods 
commensurate  with  the  price  of  cotton  t  Make  the  comparison  with  the 
Pepperill  or  l^ew  York  prints  for  shirtings,  which  is  a  standard  arti<;le. 

Mr.  LovEBma,  I  believe  there  has. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  New  York 
mills  shirting! 

Mr.  LovEBiNO.  There  are  other  gentlemen  more  capable  of  answer- 
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iDg  that  than  I  am,  when  you  ask  about  that  specific  thing.  They  are 
competitors  of  the  New  York  mills,  who  know  better  than  I;  but  there 
has  been,  I  think,  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods,  just  about  equal- 
ing the  matter,  on  account  of  the  less  price  for  cotton. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Print^  cloths  and  cambrics  advanced  soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  McKlnley  bill,  did  they  notf 

Mr.  LoYBBiNG-.  I  have  not  that  in  ray  mind. 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  duty  was  lower  on  that  class  of  goods  the  year 
alter  that  bill  went  into  eftect.    1  would  like  an  explanation  of  that. 

Mr.  LovEEiNG.  If  anybody  can  tell  me  why  print  cloths  go  up  and 
down  I  would  like  to  know.  I  think  the  manufacturers  would  like  to 
have  some  explanation  about  it.  Very  often  there  is  a  gluti,  and  then 
they  lose  coniidenee  in  them,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  goods  will 
be  up  again. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Take  cambrics;  they  have  advanced  n^u*ly  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Print  cloths  run  up  more  than  any  other  kind  of  goods. 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  They  run  up  to  a  greater  percentage.  They  are  2% 
cents  to-day,  and  they  have  been  within  a  year  as  high  as  4  cents.  The 
difference  between  li  cents  and  4  cents  is  a  very  large  percentage. 

Mr,  Breckinridge.  Why  should  they  vary  more  than  other  goods? 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  could  give  you  one  reason, 
calicoes  are  a  great  matter  of  fashion,  and  print  cloths  are  never  sold 
to  be  worn.  They  are  sold  for  printing.  Sometimes  low  ginghams  and 
low  plaids  will  be  all  the  rage,  and  then  again  prints  wiU  be  all  the 
rage.  That  may  continue  from  one  to  ten  years,  and  then  print  cloths 
will  have  their  innings  as  well  as  the  other  goods. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  meant  by  '^  print  cloths"  is  the  cloth 
after  it  is  printed  f 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  It  is  print  cloth  in  brown  as  it  comes  from  the  loom. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Does  that  vary  f 

Mr,  LovERiNG.  They  have  got  to  be  pretty  close  now.  They  are 
making  print  cloths  very  low,  and  they  are  selling  very  low. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  imagine  that  the  factor  of  fashion  of  which 
you  speak  would  cause  much  more  extensive  variations  in  the  printed 
cloths  than  in  the  other f 

Mr.  LOVERING.  Occasionally  a  manufacturer  will  hit  upon  a  nice 
thing.  A  few  years  ago  they  hit  upon  the  indigo  blues,  and  everybody 
wanted  the  indigo  print.  The  consequence  was  that  calicoes  went  up, 
and  the  demand  for  prints  was  such  that  they  could  not  keep  up  with  it. 
One  affects  the  other.  It  is  a  matter  of  fashion.  I  do  not  suppose 
there  are  a  thousand  yards  of  print  clotlfs  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  be  printed  into  prints  by  dyeing. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  After  the  cloth  is  colored,  if  the  manufacturer 
developed  what  is  called  a  taking  style,  ought  it  not  to  be  scarce  and 
have  a  value  out  of  proportion  to  the  labor  or  raw  material f 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  It  may  be  so;  but  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case, 
where  a  style  is  not  taking  and  a  man  finds  that  he  can  not  dispose  of 
the  undesirable  goods  readily,  and  he  may  often  find  that  he  will  close 
^out  at  a  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Therefore,  that  is  speculative,  and  is  predicated 
ux>on  fashion? 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  Yes,  sir;  anything  guided  by  tastes  is  more  or  less 
speculative. 
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Mr.  BBEOKiNBiDaE.  Is  not  England  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion from  the  coarser  to  the  finer  goods! 

Mr.  LovERiNG.  Slowly ;  yes.  They  have  made  within  the  last  twenty 
years  great  strides;  perhaps  within  the  last  year  or  two  not  so  much. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBiDaE.  Has  your  establishment  made  the  finer  classes 
of  cotton  t 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  will  say  that  the  gentleman  who  will  follow  me 
will  answer  that  more  definitely  than  I  can.  I  want  to  say,  too,  that 
there  are  gentlemen  who Vere  to  be  here  on  Friday  morning  who  were 
not  able  to  appear  at  11:30.  They  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
fine  grade  of  goods.  A  gentleman  from  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  of  Fall 
Biver,  also  makes  these  fine  goods. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBiDaE.  In  regard  to  the  labor  in  the  coarser  cotton 
goods  which  we  export,  is  there  not  some  discrepancy  in  the  wages 
paid  here  and  the  wages  paid  abroad t  Are  not  our  wages  relatively 
much  higher  in  that  line  of  business  than  goods  of  the  finer  grades! 

Mr.  LovEBiNa.  Eelatively  as  much  higher  as  the  wages  over  there^  I 
should  say,  yes. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBiDaE.  And  still  we  are  able  to  export  them! 

Mr.  LovBBiNa.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  I  think  the  reason  why  we  can  not  export  the 
finer  grade  of  goods  is  that  they  cost  so  much  more! 

Mr.  Lovebing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  In  the  metal  business  we  export  these  goods  to 
a  considerable  extent,  except  pig  iron  and  steel  rails;  but  in  those 
articles  which  involve  a  large  amount  of  labor,  such  as  locomotives, 
builders'  hardware,  and  cutlery,  we  are  large  exporters! 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Why  have  we  been  able  to  export  most  largely 
those  goods  in  which  there  is  most  labor  cost;  that  you  can  not  do  in 
your  business,  which  leacls  us  to  expect  that  yon  ought  to  do  it! 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  can  not  answer.  In  the  regular  staples  our  g6ods 
are  very  close. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  You  do  not  know  any  reason,  then,  why  they 
should  be  able  to  do  that  in  the  metal  and  not  be  able  to  do  it  in  the 
cotton  business! 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  You  can  not  explain  why  this  fact  exists! 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  should  not  want  to  undertake  it  on  my  feet. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Is  it  not  true  that  manufacture  of  these  finer 
grades  of  cotton  goods  is  the  newer  part  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry,  and  are  not  perhaps  yet  in  excess  of  the  demand  in  this 
country! 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  think  they  will  find  it  close  business.  They  do  not 
make  inordinate  profits. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidgp.  I  am  speaking  of  the  age  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Lovebing.  I  think  that  after  ten  or  twelve  years  they  wiU  find 
a  closer  business  than  they  have  ever  found. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Do  you  know  whether  they  made  any  efforts  to 
extend  their  trade  in  the  foreign  markets! 

Mr.  Lovebing.  I  think  efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to  extend 
the  trade.  That  comes  not  directly  from  the  manufacturers,  but  from 
people  engaged  in  commerce,  who  are  all  the  time  trying  to  find  some 
American-made  goods  which  they  can  put  into  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  What  efforts  have  you  made  in  your  establish' 
ment  to  extend  your  foreign  trade! 
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Mr.  LoYEuma.  I  have  sent  some  goods  to  India,  and  got  my  pay 
about  two  years  after  I  sent  them.  I  did  not  lose  any  money  on  them^ 
but  I  did  not  make  any. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  delay  in  ^tting 
your  pay! 

Mr.  LoYEBiNG.  I  think  it  is  the  experience  of  all  business  men  that 
when  they  seud  goods  abroad  they  are  a  long  time  in  getting  payment. 
The  special  delay  in  this  case  was  because  they  went  at  the  wrong 
season  of  the  year;  so  I  had  to  wait  until'the  following  season,  and 
then  I  had  to  negotiate  the  draft  through  London  to  be  paid  in  England. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBiDGhE.  You  havc  not  made  persistent  efforts  to  extend 
your  trade  to  foreign  countries  t 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  Personally,  I  have  not, 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidoe.  Do  you  know  of  any  manufacturers  who  make 
the  finer  class  of  goods  who  have  done  sot 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  t 

Mr.  LovEBiNG.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  the  American  locomotive  is  sent  abroad,  is  it  not 
because  it  is  better  made,  and  therefore  can  withstand  all  competition 
of  the  foreign  locomotive! 

Mr.  LovEBiNO.  I  should  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  to  some  of  the  other  articles  which  require  a  high 
degree  of  skill  in  the  manufacture,  the  same  thing  would  hold  good  T 

Mr.  LovEBiNO.  Speaking  of  cutlery,  I  can  understand  that.  I  am 
told — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true — that  a  better  ax  is  made  in 
America  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  so  with  machine-made  watches  f  Do  not 
watches  made  in  America  command  good  prices  in  foreign  markets? 

Mr.  LovEBiNO.  I  have  been  told  so.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  accounts  for  the  American  ax  and  the  American 
watch  crowding  out  the  foreign  ax  and  the  foreign  watch:  it  is  because 
people  want  the  best  article! 

Mr.  LovEBiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  are  a  certain  class  of  people  who  want  the  best 
There  certainly  is  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LovEBiNO.  The  best  is  good  enough  here. 


COTTON  CliOTH. 

(PmgrmpliB  844—818.) 

Fbiday,  Septemier  15^  1893. 

8TATE1IENT  OF  HB.  S.  B.  OHASE,  OF  FALL  BIVEB,  MA88. 

Mr.  Ohaibman  :  I  represent  the  King  Philip  Mills,  who  spins  similar 
yarns  to  Mr.  Sanford,  but  we  go  farther  and  we  weave  them  into  cloth 
and  make  fine  cotton  goods>  The  principal  thing  I  have  in  mind  in 
appearing  before  the  committee  in  the  first  place  is  to  ask  that  they  do 
not  abandon  the  present  specific  duties  on  cottoii  goods.  I  would 
rather  take  a  decrease  of  duty  and  have  it  specific  than  even  have  an 
advance  if  it  was  ad  valorem.  This  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it,  as  fEur  as 
the  interests  of  our  concern  are  involved. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  are  speaking  about  cotton  cloths! 
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Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  8x>€iciflc  duty  to  be 
arranged  upon  cotton  cloths,  as  you  will  liud  out  upon  investigation, 
because  it  is  levied  on  the  width,  on  the  square  yard.  I  think  it  has 
operated  very  well  indeed.  In  fact  we  know  this  class  of  goods  can  not 
come  in  under  a  specific  duty,  but  if  an  ad  valorem  rate  was  fixed  upon 
them,  we  find  they  are  sold  very  low  indeed  in  competition  with  our 
goods.  I  realize  the  fact  that  all  manufacturers  are  very  much  alike 
and  like  to  be  relieved  from  comx)etition.  That  I  do  not  expect  nor 
ask  for.  I  do  believe  and  think  we  can  prove  that  there  is,  however, 
certain  existing  conditions  as  between  the  foreign  manufactui*ers  and 
ourselves  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  overcome,  and  all  I  would  ask 
for  is  that  this  condition  under  the  tarifi*  laws  be  equalized.  But  this 
labor  and  taxation  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sauford;  they  are  the 
principal  ones.  To  satisfactorily  adjust  what  that  should  be  on  any 
particular  fabric  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  me  and  I  realize  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  for  you.  I  will  be  perfectly  content  for  the  present  duty 
to  remain,  but  if  there  be  any  decrease  I  hope  it  will  be  a  very  small 
one,  and  conservative  until  we  find  out  what  we  can  do.  We  take  it 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  close  us  up  or  drive  us  out  of  the  business.  If 
we  have  to  reduce  our  labor,  of  course  that  is  their  misfortune,  but  we 
do  not  like  to  do  that.  We  would  like  to  keep  on  the  same  basis  we 
are  now.  I  have  a  pocketful  of  documents,  and  if  it  will  be  of  any  in- 
terest to  the  committee  I  would  like  to  read  them,  but  as  I  understand 
their  time  is  limited  I  will  not  attempt  to  read  them.  These  papers  give 
the  names  of  specific  mills  abroad,  and  takes  each  branch  in  the  mill 
and  gives  the  earnings  of  the  operators  employed  in  that  branch,  and 
our  own  earnings  set  against  it  so  that  you  can  see  exactly  the  difference. 
I  have  also  here  samples  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  do  you  get  these  figures  t 

Mr.  Chase.  I  have  a  gentleman  who  got  them  for  me,  who  is  one  of 
our  employes,  who  went  to  England. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  compared  them  with  the  figures  in  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  through  Col.  Carroll  Wright  I 

Mr,  Chase.  I  have  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  agree  with 
them  or  not.  We  are  willing  to  stand  back  of  our  figures  whether  they 
agree  with  Mr.  Wright's  or  not.  We  know,  of  course,  the  figures,  so 
far  as  our  mill  is  concerned,  are  correct,  and  as  to  the  figures  made 
abroad,  we  believe  Mr.  Hayes,  who  is  one  of  our  employes,  has  done  the 
honest  thing.  He  also  worked  in  England  as  well  as  worked  for  us, 
and  perhaps  he  can  give  a  more  intelligent  idea  as  to  the  conditions 
between  the  two  countries  than  I  can  give  you,  because  that  is  his  native 
heath  when  you  talk  about  England,  and  it  is  not  mine.  Do  you  desire 
that  I  should  leave  these  documents  t 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  do  so.  We  have  some  exportation 
of  cotton,  they  are  the  coarse  grades  f 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sirj  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  we  have  some  importations  f  * 

Mr.  Chase.  They  are  the  finer. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  made  in  this  country,  are  they  t 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  goods  such  as  are  imported.  We  are 
in  competition  with  English-made  goods.  Such  goods  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  McKinley  bill  were  selling  for  12|,  and  we  are  now  selling 
at  11}  here;  that  is,  the  last  time  we  sold.  They  have  got  to  sell  at  a 
loss  if  they  sell  at  all,  because  there  is  hardly  any  market,  and  compe- 
tition is  pretty  fierce  on  fine  goods. 

The  CHAiRMAjf,  Does  fashion  have  anything  to  do  with  this  import! 
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Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  fashion  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  everything. 
If  yon  can  strike  something  that  nobody  else  makes  you  wiU  get  a 
market  and  get  a  good  price,  and  you  will  make  money  whatever  way 
it  works.  On  the  lower  grades  of  goods  the  foreign  competition  does 
not  amount  to  very  much,  but  in  the  higher  grades  the  labor  is  a  large 
element,  and  the  competition  increases  it.  And  on  certain  very  fine 
goods  we  do  not  pretend  to  make  them  at  all,  and  can  not  under  pres- 
ent conditions.    We  are  working  that  way  as  fast  as  we  can. 

The  Chaibmak.  Do  you  pay  your  men  at  Fall  River  higher  wages 
than  other  parts  of  the  country,  say,  for  instance,  higher  wages  than  in 
Maine! 

Mr.  Chase.  My  impression  is  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  compared  your  wages  with  the  South- 
ern mills! 

Mr,  Chase.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  They  are  reputed  to  be  higher,  but  1 
have  never  made  a  personal  comparison.  The  Southern  mills,  of  course, 
in  their  competition  with  such  mills  aa  I  represent  would  not  amount  to 
a  great  deal.  We  require  higher  skilled  operators.  The  work  they  are 
doing  in  the  South,  whatever  they  may  do  ii^  the  future,  has  been  done 
comparatively  with  inexperienced  hands. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  A  gentlemen  testifies  the  mills  are  beginning  to  pro- 
duce a  finer  cloth  which  was  pressing  upon  the  New  England  mills  f 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  it  has  that  tendency.  I  think  it  is  the  tendency 
all  over  the  country  and  all  over  the  world  to  increase  the  trade  of 
weaving  and  to  get  it  better  and  better,  and  as  a  man  rises  and  advances 
in  intelligence  and  progress,  as  they  do  in  this  country  at  a  rapid  rate, 
they  want  better  and  better  goods,  and  we  are  using  our  wits  as  rapidly 
as  we  can  to  satisfy  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  say. 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  I  have  said  all  that  I  desire  to  say, 

CompariBon  of  wages  between  a  fine  Ammioan  and  English  spinning  mill  working  on  iks 

same  production  and  the  same  output, 

TWISTING  ROOM  HELP. 


American  wages. 

Per  week. 

Men  twistei  tenders $10. 00 

Women 7.00to8.00 

DofTer 5.00 

WmdeiS;  piecework 7. 50  to  9. 00 


Manch^ter,  England,  wages. 

Per  ireek. 
Men  twister  tenders 2Ss.  =  $5. 60 

Women  twister  tenders.,  j  ^^^'^^% 

Doffer  boys 8«.=ri.00 

Winders $3.00to5H.OO 


Pay  roll  for  the  miU  in  America  amounts  to  $4,000  per  week;  in  England,  $2,500 
per  week,  or  aboat  38  per  cent  against  American  manufactories  in  spinning  of  tine 
cotton  yams. 

The  statement  is  made  by  one  of  the  best-known  American  supcriut-endents,  who 
has  had  twenty-five  years  experience  in  English  mills,  and  is  now  running  a  mill  in 
tj^is  country,  that  the  operatives  in  the  American  mills  do  not  produce  any  more 
work  than  they  do  in  the  English  mills;  in  fact,  he  claims  that  our  summers  here, 
the  climate  is  against  us,  beiug  too  warm;  and,  if  anything,  he  can  produce  more 
goods  from  the  same  number  of  hands  in  P^nglaud  than  he  can  here,  and  even  better 
quality  of  work,  owing  to  the  better  training  and  long  experience  given  to  the 
Enghsh  operatives. 
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dnHparUan  of  wigw  "between  a  fine  Ameriean  and  English  spinning  mill  warhing  on  the 

same  production  and  the  same  output, 

CARD  ROOM  H^LP. 


American  wages — Picker  room. 

Per  week. 

B068  picker  tender $10. 00 

ShelpeiB,  men,  $7 21.00 

Total  wages 31.00 


Manchester,  England,  wages — Picker  room. 

Per  week« 

B088  picker  tender $4. 88 

3  women  helpers,  $2. 50 7. 50 

Total  wages 12.38 


Over  100  per  cent  against  American  mill. 

American  wages. 

Per  week. 

Boss  grinders $10.00 

Stripper  tenders 7.50 

Li»p  carrier  boy 5. 00 


Manchester,  England,  wages. 

Per  week. 

Boss  grinders $6. 08 

Stripper  tenders,  men 4. 38 

Lap  carrier  boy 2.00 


Total  wages 22.50 

Difference  against  American  mill,  80  per  cent. 
American  wages. 


Total  wages 12.46 


Per  week. 

Slnbber   intermediate   and 

jack  frame,  women  help 

earn $8. 00  to  $8. 50 

Comber  tenders 7.00 

Drawing  tenders 7.00 


Rinff-frame  spinning $7.00 

Doffers  frame  spinning 4.50 

Mnle-spinning,  2, 000  spindles  to 
the  pair : 
Spinners  average  . .  .$15. 00  to  $16. 00 

Piecers  average 7.00 

Back  boys  average 4.50 

Total  cost  pair  mnles 26. 50 

Difference  against  American  mill,  60  per  cent. 


Manchester,  England,  wages. 

Per  week. 
Best  women  help  for  same 

work  earn  only 14«.=$3. 40 

Comber  tenders 14«.^:  3.40 

Drawing  tenders 12«.=  3.00 


Ring-frame— highest  wages. .  $3. 75 

Doffers 4».       1.00 


Mnle-spinning,  2, 000  spindles 
to  the  pair : 

Spinners  average $1 1. 00 

Piecers  average 15«.  =3. 75 

Back  boy  s  average 2. 00 


Total  cost  pair  moles.. 


16.75 


Comparison  of  wages. 


En^^iiieer 

Piremen 

Sla»her  tenders  average. . 
doth  intpectors  average. 

Boys  (hair  time) 

Loom-fl  xcrs  average 

SlMKlllTS 


J.  Whlttaker  & 

Co., 

Church. 

33«. 

=$7,081 

21«. 

=  6.08 

35«. 

=  8.47 

26*. 

=  6.2» 

2«.0(l.=     .00^ 

37«. 

=  8. 954 

14s. 

=:  8.38 

King 
Philip 
MUls. 


124.00 
0.67 
10.08 
10.60 
•6.00 
12.82 
6.50 


'Girls  (cloth  room). 


TAXK8,  ETC. 

Lees  Brook  Spinning  Company.  Oldham.  Capital,  £80,000  ($384,000).  Taxes  for 
86.000  spindles  (85,920)  are  £654  8«.  Sd.  per  year,  eqnal  to  $3, 167. 46. 

King  Fhilip  Mills.    124,000  spindles.    Taxes  are  about  $26, 000. 

Ormerod  Hardcastle  &>  Co.,  Bolton.  110,000  spindles  and  400  looms.  Weekly 
pay  roll  £700,  eqnal  to  $3, 388. 

King  Philip  Mills.    124,000  spindles.    Weekly  pay  roll  $10, 000. 

Good  mill  coals  in  Lancashire  are  aboat  6«.  per  ton  (never  over  6s,  Sd,),  or  $1.45« 

King  Philip  Mills  pay  $3.65  and  $4.25, 

X  « — w 
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pickers : 


Carding, 
[Bate  $4.84  per  pound  sterling.    Used  24^  cents  per  shilling.] 


Huncoat  Manufacturing  Company,  near  Accrington 16«.  6(1.  =$4. 00 

Vine  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwistle 17«.  10<f .  =  4. 32^ 

Accrington  Cooperative  Spinning  Company: 

One  at20« =  4.84 

Twoatl4« =  3.39i 

Union  Street  Manufacturing  Company,  Over  Darwen  j ^*'i6j"=  3  ^* 

Hippings  Vale  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwistle 18«.»5d.=  4. 46^ 

Average  price  paid  nearly 4.27 

King  Philip  Mills,  $8. 58  and  $7. 42. 

Grinders : 

Huncoat  Manufacturing  Company,  near  Accrington 24«.  =$5. 81 

Vine  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwistle 24«.  =  5. 81 

Accrington  Cooperative  Spinning  Company 24«.  =  5. 81 

Union  Street  Manufacturing  Company,  Over  Darwen 22«.  7<l.=  5. 46^ 

Hippings  Vale  Spinning  Company 23».  6rf.=  5.68| 

Average  nearly 5.72 

King  Philip  Mills,  $9. 25. 

Alley  boys : 

Huncoat  Manufacturing  Company,  near  Accrington 14«.  =$3. 38^ 

Vine  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwistle 17«.  6rf.  =  4. 23^ 

Accrington  Cooperative  Spinning  Company 10».  =  2. 42 

Union  Street  Manufacturing  Company,  Over  Darwen 12».  :=  2. 90 

Hippings  Vale  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwistle 12s.  9d.  =  3. 08 

Average  price 3.20 

King  Philip  Mills,  $6. 

Drawing  tenders : 

Huncoat  Manufacturing  Company,  near  Accrington 189.=$4. 35^ 

Vine  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwistle 20».  6d.=  4. 96 

Accrington  Cooperative  Spinning  Company 19».=  4. 59f 

Union  Street  Manufacturing  Company,  Over  Darwen 20«.=  4. 84 

Hippings  Vale  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwistle 20«.=  4. 84 

Average -• 4.84 

King  Philip  Mills,  $6. 

Sweepers  : 

Boys  15  to  17  years • 12«.=$2.90 

King  Philip  Mills,  girls  just  over  school  age,  $3.71. 
Lap  and  roving  carriers 17«.  6d.=$4.23^ 

King  Philip  Mills,  $7.20. 
Lap  machine  tenders  :  Ormerod,  Hardcastle  &  Co.,  Bolton 14«.=$3. 38 

King  Philip  Mills,  $6. 
Comber  girls,  8  head  machines  :  Ormerod,  Hardcastle  &  Co.,  Bolton  ...Ug. — $3. 38 

King  Philip  Mills,  6  head  machines,  $7.25. 

Slubbers  : 

Huncoat  Spinning  Company  (single^,  near  Accrington 18a.=$4. 36^ 

Vine  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwistle 18».  6d.=  4. 48f 

Accrington  Cooperative  Spinning  Company 18».=  4. 36^- 

Union  Street  Manufacturing  Company,  Over  Darwen 20«.  10d,=  5,04 

Hippings  Vale  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwistle 25».=:  6.00 

Average 4.86 
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King  Philip  Mills,  76  spindles,  $8.60. 

Intermediate : 

Hnncoat  Spinning  Company,  near  Accrington  (pairs  100) 25«.=$6. 05 

Vine  Spinning  Company,  Oswald twistle 18«.  3d.=  4. 41^ 

Accrington  Cooperative  Spinning  Company 24«.  8d.=  5. 92 

Hippings  Vale  Spinning  Company,  Oswala twistle 24».  =  5. 81 

Union  Street  Manufacturing  Company,  Over  Darwen 18«.  10d.=  4. 56 

Average 5.35 

King  Philip  Mills,  $7.82. 

Roving  frames : 

Huncsbat  Spinning  Company,  near  Accrington 22«.  6d.=$5. 44^ 

Vine  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwistle 22b.  6d.=  5. 44^ 

Accrington  Cooperative  Spinning  Company 22«.==  5. 32 

Hippings  Vale  Spinning  Company,  Oswaldtwistle j  22«  =  5  32^ 

Union  Street  Manufacfcann^  Coiit|)any,  Over  Darwcii 33».  6d.=  5. 681 

Average 5.38 

King  Philip  Mills,  $10. 

Fine  jack  frames  :  Ormerod,  Hardcastle  &  Co.,  Bolton,  about 25«.=$6.05 

King  Phi  ip  Mills,  $9. 

Mule  spinning, 

[Mules,  744  spindles.] 


Prico  p«r  100  hanks. 


62's 

0O*s 

70's 

80's 

90's 

lOO's 

llO's 

120*s 


Weaving, 

A  39:  Swatch  attached,  96x104.  39  inches.  Warp,  60«.;  filling,  60«.;  length,  77 
yards;  3«.  3}d.  per  cut=79i  cents. 

Cambric  (King  Philip  Mills) :  96x104.  40  inches.  Warp,  449.;  filling,  62«. ;  length, 
55  yards,  82  cents  per  cut. 

King  Philip  cloth  same  length  as  English  cloth  would  be  $1.15  per  out;  difference, 
35i  cents,  nearly  50  per  cent  higher. 

English  lawns:  72x68.    47  inches.    100  yards,  77i  cents. 

King  Philip  lawns:  72x68.    47  inches.    100  yards,  $1.42. 

Fine  cloths:  104x112.  40  inches.  100  yards;  2.2875d.  per  pick  per  quarter,  with  22. 
percent  added  for  reed  =  6«.  6d.,  say  $1.57. 

King  Philip  Mills:  N.  B.— (attached)  104x112.  40  inches.  60  yards,  say,  $1.17  or 
at  the  rate  or  $1.95  per  100  yards. 

English  cloth :  A41  attached,  104x120.    36  inches.    101  yards ;  5«.3^. =$.127. 

A  44  (attached) :  92x80.    30  inches.    W,  BO,  80  filling ;  127  yards ;  3a.l0d[. =921  cents. 

King  Philip  styles  No.  1848,  88x80.  40  inches.  W,  60,  92  f. ;  55  yards,  65  cents  per 
out,  equal  to  $1.50  for  127  yards;  difference,  57^  cents. 

[Extract  from  article  lo  Blackwood's  Magaaine  (London),  July,  1892.] 

THE  PROSPECTIVE  DECLINE  OF  LANCASHIRE  COTTON  TRADE.     BY  W.  W.  ABRABI. 


French,  Belgian,  and  Qerman  traders,  who  have  learnt  some  valuable  lessons 
from  oars,  are  now  teaching  British  traders  this  one  lesson,  that  they  are  no  whit 
less  persevering  and  pushing  than  the  latter,  whilst  their  craftsmen  do  not  rank 
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themselves  as  inferior  in  inventiveness  or  defbness  to  those  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Lanarkshire.  Nevertheless,  in  the  infancy  and  youth  of  their  cotton  manufac- 
tories, these  Belgian,  German,  and  French  competitors  have  not  depended  alone  npon 
their  native  intelligence  and  skill.  They  have  looked  to  their  roouarchs,  preeideQt«, 
and  legislatures  to  fortify  thom  hy  protective  imposts  on  cotton  tissues  entering  their 
countries  from  abroad,  and  they  have  been  promptly  granted  such  protection  by  the 
state,  nor  have  their  countrymen  who  are  consumers  and  not  producers  of  such 
manufactures  grudged  them  the  advantage.  The  cotton  manufactures  of  the  three 
countries  named  may  be  considered  to  have  attained  their  maturity,  but  the  shield 
afforded  to  their  weakness  has  not  been  withdrawn  from  their  strength.  The 
French  or  German  maker  of  cotton  goods  might  perhaps  now  compete  with  the 
British  in  his  own  country's  markets,  at  any  rate,  were  the  protective  duties  abol- 
ished, for  his  cost  of  production,  averaging  the  several  items,  does  not  exceed  th^t 
of  the  Lancashire  mill-owner.  But  the  duties  assure  him  a  substantial  profit  on 
his  home  sales  before  British  goods  can  enter  into  competition  at  all.  So  French 
trade  in  cotton  goes  to  the  French  manufacturers,  German  trade  to  German  mann- 
factnrers,  and  all  over  Europe  the  same  condition  obtains.  *  *  *  At  the  same 
time  it  has  to  be  admitted  (however  it  may  seem  to  tell  against  our  theories  ae  a 
nation  of  free-traders)  that  the  cotton  trade  of  the  several  countries  which  are 
most  active  competitors  in  manufactures  has  developed  under  protection  a  good  deal 
faster  than  the  British  cotton  trade  has  increased  within  the  same  period  under 
free  trade.  This  statement  is  true  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  and  in  a  lees 
degree  of  some  other  European  countries,  as  the  published  returns  of  the  quantities 
of  cotton  taken  by  them  in  a  series  of  years  and  other  statistics  of  their  manafac- 
tnres  indicate.  •  *  »  »  We  are  told  that  the  whole  trade  with  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  in  the  coarser  counts  of  cotton  yarn  up  to  24«.  twist  is  regarded  as  already 

gone:  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  counts  of  yarn  up  to  30«.  that  trade  can  and  will 
e  entirely  taken  by  Bombay  before  half  a  dozen  years  have  passed. 
Note  6. — This  will  drive  Lancashire  to  spinning  fine  and  medium  fine  counts,  and 
these  are  the  most  costly  for  us  to  produce,  and  on  which  the  tariff  should  be  In- 
creased instead  of  decreased. 
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(Psngnpli  849.) 

WedXiESDAT,  September  20, 1893. 

VIATEUKST  OF  XH.  KAX  ABIJSR,  BEFBESERTIHO  XESSBS.  KATIB,  STBOtTSE  ft  CO., 

OF  HEW  TOBX,  KT.  T.,  AND  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Mr.  Ohaibman:  I  represent  the  corset  industry.  I  do  not  appear 
before  you  to  find  any  particular  fault,  but  simply  to  ask  that  we  be 
not  forgotten  when  a  new  bill  is  being  framed.  The  industry  is  'per- 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  so  are  the 
employes.    I  have  here  a  statement  which  I  will  read : 

We  wish  to  cal]  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  previous  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tariff  bill  of  1890,  finished  corsets  were  largely  discrim- 
inated against,  and  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  the  finer  grades  of 
goods,  which  sell  at  $12,  and  above,  except  in  very  limited  quantities. 
The  cause  of  this  was,  that  the  material  entering  into  the  corsets  paid 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  finished  article,  and  in  order  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  imported  corsets,  it  became  necessary  to  use 
imported  materials,  95  per  cent  of  which  paid  duties  ranging  from  40  to 
75  per  cent,  while  the  finished  corsets  paid  a  duty  of  only  35  per  cent. 

Many  of  these  materials  are  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
although  attempts  have,  at  various  times  been  made  to  manufacture 
them,  but  without  success,  owing  to  the  fact  that  coutils,  foreign  jeans, 
Alexandra  cloth,  fine  satteens,  Italians,  and  other  cloths  used  in  the 
manufa(;lure  of  taese  fine  grades  of  corsets,  are  made  from  yarns  which 
are  bleached  or  dyed  before  being  woven  into  the  goods* 
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The  tariff  bill  of  1890  placed  the  duty  on  nearly^all  imported  mate- 
rials on  an  equality  with  the  finished  corsets,  thus  enabling  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  to  produce  the  better  grades  of  goods, 
thereby  giving  more  steady  employment  to  their  employes,  and  at  the 
same  time  enabling  them  to  pay  more  liberal  wages. 

The  corset  industry  in  the  United  States  has  become  quite  an  import- 
ant one,  employing  at  present  a  capital  of  about  $10,000,000  and  giv- 
ing employment  to  about  17,000  operatives. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  has,  naturally,  engendered  severe 
competition  between  the  manufacturers  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
United  States,  so  much  so  that  the  American  made  corsets  are  to-day 
sold  to  the  dealer  and  purchased  by  the  consumer  at  lower  prices  than 
prevailed  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1890.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  cheaper  grades,  ranging  from  $3  to  $9  per  dozen  to 
the  dealer,  and  retailing  to  the  consumer  from  30  cents  to  91  per  pair. 

The  manufacturers  have  not  since  the  origin  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  formed  any  combination  or  trust,  but  have  transacted 
their  business  individually  and  on  an  independent  scale. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  public  have  received  the  full  benefit  of  home 
competition.  The  increased  protection  of  the  present  tariff  law  has 
been  fiiUy  offset  by  the  fierce  local  competition  which  has  forced  prices 
down  to  even  a  lower  standard  than  those  prevailing  previous  to  1890. 

Clorsets  are  not  specially  enumerated  in  the  existing  tariff  law,  but 
are  entered  as  wearing  apparel,  under  paragraph  349,  at  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem  if  composed  of  cotton,  and  if  silk  enters  into  their  manu- 
facture then  they  are  entered  under  paragraph  413  at  60  per  cent. 

If  the  tariff  bill  of  1890  is  to  be  revised,  we  ask,  first,  that  the  rate 
of  duty  on  the  finished  corset  shall  be  at  least  10  per  cent  higher  than 
the  duty  upon  the  various  cloths,  laces,  edgings,  tapes,  and  steel  for 
corset  clasps,  side  and  back  steels,  which  enter  into  the  construction 
of  the  corsets  and  constitute  a  large  item  of  their  cost;  second,  that 
the  protection  given  to  corsets  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  that  given  to 
other  wearing  apparel. 

We  believe  that  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, would  be  conserved  by  leaving  the  duty  the  same  as  at 
present.  Any  considerable  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  would 
force  upon  the  manufacturers  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  wages  of 
their  employes,  and  in  some  cases  would  compel  them  to  retire  from 
business,  as  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  to 
comi)ete  with  the  low  standard  of  wages  paid  in  the  European  factories 
for  this  class  of  work. 

Bespectfttlly  submitted. 

Warthsr  BnoTHKRS, 

J.  G.  FiTZPATRICK  Co., 

Mayer,  Strouse  &  Co., 
And  others. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  add  an3rthing  to  this  brief. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  change  was  made  in  your  favor  in  the 
present  law! 

Mr.  Ajdleb.  Fifteen  per  cent  on  the  finished  article. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  it  more  than  thatt 

Mr.  Adler.  That  is  all.  Thirty-five  per  cent  was  the  duty  before, 
and  it  is  now  50  per  cent  on  cotton  corsets;  on  silk  corsets  it  is  60  per 
cent.  The  duty  on  raw  materials  previous  to  1890  ranged  from  40  to 
70  per  oent^  while  the  corsets  themselves  only  paid  a  duty  of  35  per 
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cent,  and  even  to-day  there  are  Bome  materials  entering  into  corsets 
which  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  finished  article.  Dr.  Warner, 
my  colleague;  would  like  to  add  a  few  items  to  the  brief. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  LTTCIEH  C.  WABEER. 

Mr.  Chatbman  :  I  will  try  to  be  very  brief.  Although  our  industry 
is  a  considerable  one,  it  is  much  smaller  than  a  great  many  others,  and 
it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  make  special  mention  here,  were  it  not 
that  we  feared  that  what  was  done  in  the  former  law  might  form  a 
precedent  in  any  action  that  may  be  taken.  As  has  been  stated  in  the 
pai)er,  we  not  only  did  not  receive  protection,  but  we  were  directly  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  former  law  in  the  change  that  was  made,  and 
sUk  corsets,  even  where  the  raw  cloth  paid  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  were 
introduced  under  a  tariff  of  36  per  cent.  To  understand  correctly 
the  condition  of  the  importations  and  process,  I  may  say  we  must 
divide  the  corsets  into  two  classes.  One  is  the  cheap  goods  which 
are  made  from  domestic  materials,  which  is  sold  as  low  as  ll  and  below 
in  this  country,  and  which  are  made  almost  entirely  from  domestic 
cloth,  the  only  imported  article  being  the  lace  around  the  top.  When, 
however,  we  get  to  corsets  above  $1,  especially  those  selling  at  $1.50 
to  $2  and  $3^  then  we  have  a  large  number  of  imported  corsets, 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  pair.  These  finer  corsets  are  made  from  imported 
cloth.  There  is  no  cloth  made  in  this  country  that  is  acceptable 
for  it.  They  are  made  of  cloths  of  which  the  yams  are  bleached 
or  dyed  before  weaving.  It  requites  that  a  mill  shall  be  especially 
devoted  for  such  purposes,  and  cloths  have  been  protected  no  less 
than  40  per  cent  for  many  years.  There  have  not  been  any  manu- 
facture of  those  cloths  in  this  country.  It  therefore  becomes  nec- 
essary for  the  corset  manufacturers  making  these  liner  grades  of  goods 
to  import  all  of  these  cloths  and  import  the  laces  which  he  uses 
upon  the  top,  and  also  some  other  items.  Those  are  the  only  corsets 
which  have  been  imported  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  corsets 
which  have  been  imported  that  sell  as  low  as  $1  are  of  too  little  con- 
sequence to  be  mentioned.  Therefore,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the 
duty  upon  corsets  we  are  speaking  only  of  the  higher  grade  of  corsets. 
I  will  say,  by  the  way,  I  am  not  a  defender  of  the  tariff,  I  voted  and 
talked  against  it,  and  I  feel  it  is  a  little  anomalous  in  saying  here  in 
this  case  with  all  of  its  inconsistencies  and  many  weak  points  that 
it  did  treat  the  corset  industry  fairly.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the 
McKinley  bill,  where  we  received  about  5  per  cent  more  protection 
on  corsets  than  the  materials  paid,  the  amount  of  those  better  grades 
of  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  is  about  double;  there  has  not 
been  a  very  large  falling  off  of  the  importation  of  goods  I  am  inclined 
to  think;  although  I  have  not  figures  with  me,  I  think  you  will  find 
the  aggregate  duty  received  is  very  nearly  if  not  quite  what  it  was 
before,  but  under  this  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  better  grade  of 
goods  and  nearly  all  the  manufacturers  have  doubled  their  prrauotion 
of  these  finer  grades  of  goods. 

The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  this:  First,  that  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
criminated against,  but  That  the  duty  od  the  finer  goods  shall  be  left 
higher  than  that  on  cloths  and  laces,  which  are  simply  intermediate, 
and  which,  though  not  raw  material,  are  to  us  raw  material.  We  will 
not  ask  that  the  duty  shall  remain  at  or  near  what  it  is  now,  for  the 
reason  the  class  of  goods  imported  are  luxuries;  they  are  not  for  the 
common  working  people,  but  the  better  class  of  people,  and  if  anything 
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should  pays  good  rate  of  duty  it  should  be  wearing  apparel  in  this  case. 
We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  remain  as  wearing  apparel,  for  the 
same  condition  applies  to  corsets  as  wearing  apparel.  Manufactured 
garments  which  are  imported  are  generally  for  the  better  classes  of 
people,  and  they  are  generally  the  expensive  goods,  and,  therefore,  may 
properly  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

i  will  not  trespass  further  upon  your  time. 

Mr.  -Hopkins.  Why  do  you  say  the  duty  on  the  corsets  should  be 
higher  than  the  duty  on  the  materials  of  which  corsets  are  madet 

Dr.  Wabnbb.  Otherwise  we  can  not  make  them  in  competition  with 
foreign  goods. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why:  because  their  labor  is  less  than  ourst 

Dr.  Warner.  But  if  we  have  to  pay  20  per  cent  more  here  for  mate- 
rial than  they  do  we  can  not  make  goods  as  cheaply. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  there  any  diifefence  in  the  labor  cost  here  and 
abroad  t 

Dr.  Warner.  The  same  exists  in  corset  manufacture  as  in  all  depart- 
ments. I  suppose  our  rates  are  50  per  cent  higher  than  England  and 
100  per  cent  higher  than  the  continent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  mean  the  rates  of  labor! 

Dr.  Warner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  say  50  per  cent,  for  the  same  kind  of  work,  more 
than  is  paid  in  England! 

Dr.  Warner.  In  England  or  France. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  are  your  raw.  materials? 

Dr.  Warner.  The  cloth  and  lace  or  edging  around  the  top,  the  horn 
strips,  which  have  been  free  for  many  years,  horn  or  whale  bone,  and 
raw  steel,  which  forms  the  front  of  the  corsets. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  make  the  laces  yourselves! 

Dr.  Warner.  They  are  made  in  this  country,  and  they  should  be 
included.  The  steel  we  require — ^the  steel  I  referred  to — is  raw  steel 
as  it  comes  in  this  countiy,  a  rolled  steel.  The  corset  manufacturer 
buys  this  rolled  steel,  which  is  all  imported. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  it  you  desire,  I  could  not  catch  all  you  said; 
do  you  wish  to  preserve  the  present  rate,  or  do  you  wish  a  change  in 
any  respect! 

Dr.  Warner.  We  are  well  satisfied  to  preserve  the  present  rate, 
but  if  there  is  any  reduction  in  almost  all  directions  we  could  stand  a 
little  amount  of  reduction. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  would  you  stand! 

Dr.  Warner.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  ask  me,  as  I  do  not  know 
your  general  scheme.  If  we  knew,  I  could  answer.  If  there  should 
be  a  general  reduction  in  all  directions — say  ten  per  cent — provided  the 
cloths,  laces,  etc.,  were  reduced  proportionately,  it  would  not  be  seri- 
ously detrimental  to  the  business. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  since  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
McEjinley  bill,  that  corsets  of  all  kinds  have  decreased  in  value  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  output  has  increased  and  volume  of  business  has 
increased  and  the  cost  of  the  specific  article  has  decreased! 

Dr.  Warner.  The  corsets  have  been  cheaper  than  before.  Some 
corsets  are  sold  under  a  trade-mark  name  and  the  price  is  controlled 
somewhat  by  the  reputation  which  they  have,  so  some  corsets  are  con- 
tinued at  the  same  prices. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  the  price  of  Illinois  wheat  and  com  declined  since 
the  McSjnley  bill  passed! 
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Dr.  Waener.  It  has,  and  we  are  buying  our  cloths  cheaper  than  we 
were  three  years  before. 

Mr.  Turner.  Corsets  have  become  a  little  cheaper  on  the  other  side  t 

Dr.  Warner.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  I  understand  you,  you  say  originally  you  were 
opposed  to  this  McKinley  bill  and  voted  and  talked  against  itt 

Dr.  Warner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  when  you  came  to  see  the  workings  of  it  on  ihe 
sx>ecific  article  you  mentioned  here  in  your  argument  before  the  com- 
mittee today  you  say  its  tendency  was  beneficisd,  both  to  the  consumer 
and  producer  f 

Dr.  Warner.  In  the  case  of  corvsets,  I  say  it  is. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Both  to  the  consumer  and  the  producer  t 

Dr.  Warner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BRECKiNRmoE.  There  is  no  export  trade  in  corsets  from  this 
country! 

Dr.  Warner.  Very  little;  not  a  large  one.  We  sell  some  to  Bermuda 
and  some  few  to  Canada  and  a  few  to  the  countries  of  South  America, 
but  not  much. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  class  of  corsets — ^the  cheaper? 

Dr.  Warner.  Generally  the  cheaper  kind.  I  think  I  would  rather 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Adler. 

Mr.  Adler.  It  is  the  cheaper  class. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  tax  you  pay  on  the  imported  material  makes 
it  too  high  for  you  to  manufacture  for  export  trade  f 

Dr.  Warner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  find  also  the  price  of  the  material  of 
domestic  manufacture  that  is  protected  is  enhanced  by  the  tariff,  or  do 
you  buy  these  articles  as  cheaply  as  they  are  sold  abroad! 

Dr.  Warner.  The  domestic  cloths,  I  judge,  are  sold  at  about  the 
same  price  as  abroad,  and  I  judge  so  because  I  know  they  are  sold  in 
foreign  countries  in  competition  with  them. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  grades  of  cloths  are  you  speaking  of — 
give  the  commercial  designation! 

Dr.  Warner.  Corset  jeans  and  coutil. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  you  sure  they  are  sold  as  cheaply  here  as 
abroad! 

Dr.  Warner.  The  common  corset  jean,  I  suppose,  would  be  sold 
about  the  same  price;  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  believe  they  are 
sold  as  cheaply  here  as  abroad  because  they  are  exported  largely! 

Dr.  Warner.  The  mills  that  make  the  cloths  for  us  make  other 
cloths  upon  the  same  loom,  and  as  they  offer  to  sell  those  which  I  think 
are  exported,  they  must  be  made  at  about  the  same  price  here  as  abroad. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Corset  jeans  vary  in  grade! 

Dr.  Warner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  would  be  the  technical  defination  of  that 
particular  kind  of  corset  jean  of  which  you  are  speaking  !- 

Dr.  Warner.  You  mean  the  imported! 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  kind  exported! 

Dr.  Warner.  I  do  not  think  they  are  exported  under  the  namer  of 
corset  jeans;  they  are  exported  under  the  names  of  drills. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Drill  of  what  grade,  what  is  the  commercial 
definition! 

Dr.  Warner.  I  am  only  speaking  of  general  information,  it  is  not 
my  business,  and  I  could  not  answer  that  accurately. 
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Mr.  Bbeokinridgb.    Ton  buy  the  drilling t 

Dr.  Wabneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BBSCKiNBiBaE.  What  do  yon  call  itt 

Dr.  Wabkbb.  We  call  it  corset  jeans. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Is  it  all  of  one  grade  and  name,  have  they  not 
terms  nsed  in  the  bnsiness  to  distingaish  the  different  grades! 

Dr.  Wabneb.  Some  are  finer  than  others,  some  heavier. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidoe.  By  what  terms  do  you  distingaish  themt 

Dr.  Wabneb,  We  distinguish  them  simply  by  the  weight  and  the 
number  of  yards  that  make  a  pound.  For  instance,  the  lighter  3.80  to 
the  pound  and  the  heavier  2.60  yards  to  the  pound. 

Mr.  BBEGEiNBrDGE.  You  buy  them  by  grade  according  to  weight  f 

Dr.  Wabneb.  Yes,  sir.  And  also  on  account  of  the  fiueness  of  the 
yam  and  number  of  threads  to  the  inch. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbibge.  What  weight  of  corset  jeans  is  exported! 

Dr.  Wabneb.    I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  You  do  not  know  what  grade  it  isf 

Dr.  Wabneb.  No,  I  do  not;  but  I  should  think  about  3  yards  to  the 
pound. 

Mr.  BBEGinNBiDaB.  What  term  would  express  the  degree  of  fine- 
ness! 

Dr.  Wabneb.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cloth  made,  one  of  which  has 
a  large  number  of  counts  to  the  warp  and  a  small  number  in  the  filling. 
They  may  have  used  120  counts  to  the  warp  and  60  in  the  filling.  There 
is  another  kind  of  cloth  which  will  be  reversed  and  which  will  have  120 
in  the  filling.  !Now,  a  loom  here  which  makes  the  one  cloth  will  turn 
out  60  yards  a  day,  and  if  it  makes  the*other  it  can  only  turn  out  half 
that  quantity.  Our  mills  are  such  they  could  compete  on  the  kind  of 
cloth  which  has  the  small  number  of  picks  in  the  filling  much  better 
than  those  that  have  the  higher  number  of  the  picks  where  the  element 
of  labor  is  much  greater. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  That  is  as  definite  as  you  can  make  itt 

Dr.  Wabneb.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  not  altogether  a  cloth  expert. 

Mr.  BBEGKiNBiBaE.  YHiat  mills  produce  this  article  of  which  you 
sX)eak. 

Dr.  Wabneb.  There  is  the  Pepperel,  the  Amoskeag,  and  the  mill  at 
Great  Falls. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  They  are  located  wheret 

Dr.  Wabneb.  In  Maine  and  on  the  border  line  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  grade  is  produced  in  many  cotton  mills  over  the 
country. 

Dr.  Wabneb.  I  think  it  is. 
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(Pangnphi  <4t  ud  4M.) 

New  Yobk,  September  20^  1893. 

8lB:  We  respectfully  submit  our  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  duty 
on  the  article  of  corsets  should  be  reduced,  and,  further,  that  corsets 
should  be  specified  as  a  separate  article,  and  not  be  brought  under  the 
heading  of  any  other  line  of  goods. 

(1)  under  the  tariff  prior  to  the  one  now  existing,  corsets  all,  with- 
out distinction,  paid  35  per  cent  duty.  The  American  manufacturers, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  prospered  under  it,  kept  increasing  the* 
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product,  while  the  imported  article  decreased,  as,  for  example,  the  im- 
portations from  the  three  leading  countries,  as  per  inclosed  extract  from 
the  custom-house  records  in  New  York,  show  to  have  been,  in  1887, 
$1,045,228:  in  1888,  $982,974;  in  1889,  $854,760;  in  1890^  $951,656 
(stimulated  in  that  year  by  the  expected  McKinley  tariff). 

We  knew  the  manufacturing  of  the  article  in  this  conntry  to  have 
contained  such  elements  of  lasting  success  that  we  had  formed,  some- 
time before  the  era  of  the  present  tariff,  the  plan  of  manufactaring 
corsets  in  this  country  and  at  the  same  time  containing  the  importa- 
tion of  corsets.  We  executed  the  plan  by  erecting  and  worMng  a 
factory  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

There  are  certain  lines  of  the  article  made  in  Oermany  which  could 
not  be  made  to  advantage  in  this  country,  which  were  excellent  and 
cheap  to  the  consumer,  and  which  are  now  almost  exclude  from  the 
trade,  now  paying,  on  account  of  some  slight  embroideries,  60  per  cent 
duty,  while  the  finest  corsets,  not  being  so  embroidered,  but  having, 
instead  of  embroidery  trimming  a  lace  trimming  pay  50  per  cent  duty. 
This  was  brought  about  in  the  final  stages  of  the  tariff  proceedings 
in  the  conference  committee,  agreeing  on  a  paragraph  concerning  em- 
broideries, under  which  these  cheap  German  corsets  have  to  pay  60  per 
cent  duty,  while  the  American  manufacturers  then  asked  only  50  per 
cent  duty. 

The  importation  from  Germany  in  1886,  as  per  inclosed  schedule, 
was  $550,557,  and  the  total  importation  from  M  countries,  Germany 
included,  of  all  cotton  corsets  (all  others  are  insignificant  in  amount), 
was,  in  1891,  8268,894;  in  1892,  $360,260. 

(2)  Corsets  in  the  former  tariff'  bills  have  been,  for  many  years,  sepa- 
rately specified  as  a  separate  article  for  itself;  they  are  not  so  now, 
being  under  the  heading  of  ^'wearing  apparel."  This  ha«  created  many 
difficulties  in  the  classification  of  the  invoices,  and  there  really  is  no 
need  for  this.  Under  the  old  system,  the  importer  and  the  appraiser 
at  once  knew  what,  duty  corsets  had  to  pay,  and  that  system  we  beg  to 
have  renewed. 

We  are  now  manufacturers  as  well  as  importers  of  corsets,  have 
considerable  money  invested  in  our  factory  at  New  Haven,  and,  after 
mature  reflection,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  need  not  fear  a 
reduction  on  the  rate  of  duty,  provided  the  duties  on  the  imported 
materials  used  on  the  finer  grades  of  corsets,  such  as  cotton  goods  now 
paying  45  per  cent,  wool  and  woolen  cotton  materials  paying  still  more, 
trimmings,  now  paying  60  per  cent,  be  reduced  also. 

We  therefore  beg  to  recommend  that  the  duty  on  corsets  be  again 
35  per  cent,  certainly  not  more  than  40  per  cent. 
Yours,  respectfuUy, 

OXTENHEIMEB  BBOS. 

Established  since  1857. 

ImportaHans  of  earaeta. 

[Extract  firom  costom-hoaBe  records,  New  York,  September,  1893,  enbmlttod  by  Ottenheimer  Bros^ 

446  and  448  Broadway.] 


Bolf^am. 
France.. 
Germany 


1884. 


$87,176 
245,162 
503, 364 


1885. 


$105,301 
235, 148 
550,557 


1886. 


$163,364 
273,223 
526,064 


1887. 


$219, 175 
330, 619 
495,534 


1888. 


$?00,543 
320, 969 
452,462 


1889. 


$249,864 
308,324 
296,572 


1880. 


$280,918 
413.837 
257,001 


From  all  oountries,  all  coraete  (cotton)  in  1891 $268,894 

From  all  conntrles,  allcoraeta  (cotton)  in  1892 .160,: 
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(Partflrnipli  961,) 

Philadelphia,  September  18, 1893. 

The  undersigned  manafacturers  of  upholstery  and  chenille  goods 
respectfully  ask 'that  the  following  clause  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  be 
retained  in  the  bill  now  in  course  of  construction:  Ohenille  curtains, 
table  covers,  and  all  goods  manufactured  of  cotton  chenille,  or  of  which 
cotton  chenille  forms  the  component  material  of  chief  value^  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  McEanley  bill  large  quantities  of  these 
goods  were  imported.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  1,000,000  table 
covers,  besides  large  quantities  of  curtains,  were  imported  in  the  year 
previous  to  the  passage  of  this  law.  We  desire  to  state  that  these  goods 
are  now  all  made  by  your  petitioners,  none  of  them  being  imported. 

By  reference  to  Consular  Reports  1884,  vol.  1,  p.  408,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  wages  in  the  consular  district  of  Leipsic,  Saxony 
(which  is  the  district  from  which  the  bulk  of  these  goods  have  been 
imported)  for  men  weavers  is  $3.60  per  week's  work  of  11  hours  per  day, 
and  for  woman  weavers  $2.38  per  week's  work  of  11  hours  per  day, 
being  one-fourth  of  the  amount  paid  by  your  petitioners. 

Your  petitioners  would  state  that  the  bulk  of  the  cost  in  manufac- 
turing chenille  goods  consists  of  labor.  Unlike  other  cotton  fabrics 
there  are  several  separate  and  distinct  operations  necessary  to  manu- 
facture these  goods:  First,  the  spinning  of  the  yarns;  second,  the 
dyeing  of  the  yams ;  third  the  winding  of  the  yarns  and  weaving  of  the 
cloth  for  the  chenille;  fourth,  the  cutting  of  the  cloth  into  strips  or 
chenille;  fifth,  reeling,  winding,  and  weaving  the  chenille  into  curtains, 
covers,  or  other  goods  for  which  intended;  sixth,  finishing  and  fringing 
of  the  goods. 

Three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  of  the  cost  of  these  goods  consists  of 
labor.  It  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  that  the  duty  be  made 
high  enough  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  here  and  that  paid  in 
Europe,  and  to  cover  any  contingency  that  may  arise  should  the  cost 
of  production  be  reduced  in  Europe  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
processes  and  machinery. 

Your  petitioners  would  state  that  immediately  on  the  passage  of  the 
McKinley  bill  they  made  large  investments  of  money  in  new  machinery, 
introduced  improved  processes  of  manufacture,  and  were  at  once  able 
to  supply  all  of  this  class  of  goods  called  for  by  the  consumer.  These 
improvements,  and  competition  among  your  petitioners,  has  caused  a 
gradual  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  these  goods,  until  now  they  are 
sold  at  from  30  to  40  per  cent  below  the  market  price  previous  to  the 
passage  of  this  act 

The  estimated  increase  of  these  goods  made  now  over  amount  made 
previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act  is  over  100  per  cent.  From  f  ,000,000 
to  10,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  yam  is  consumed  annually  by  your  peti- 
tioners.   The  bulk  of  this  yarn  is  made  in  the  Southern  States. 

This  increase  has  enabled  your  petitioners  to  employ  a  large  number 
of  additional  people  and  give  their  employes  more  steady  employment, 
thus  increasing  their  earnings. 

Bromley  MANUFACTURiNa  Co. 
Btead  &  Miller. 
And  others. 
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nOSIEBT  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

(P«rasnp]i  S6ft.) 

STASKKEHT  OF  ME.  JOBS  (VGONKELL,  OF  HEW  TOSK,  BEPBE8EKT1H0  HII30V, 

HTTOHES  ft  00. 

Friday,  Septemher  15, 1893. 

Mr.  Chatrm^an  :  I  thank  you  for  the  extension  of  the  courtesy 
after  our  time  has  been  already  allowed,  and  permit  me  to  say  at  the 
outset  I  am  empowered  to  represent  the  house  of  Hilton,  Hughes  & 
Co.,  of  New  York.  I  am  also  empowered  to  speak  for  Arnold,  Con- 
stable &  Co.,  Lord  &  Taylor,  E.  S.  Jaffray,  and  th<at  class  and  char- 
acter of  merchants.  Thoy  are  general  merchants  who  deal  in  domes- 
tic and  imported  goods  without  discrimination.  As  merchant  import- 
ers, we  believe  that  a  tariff  law  will  exist  in  this  country,  whether  it 
will  be  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only  or  for  protection.  We  ask, 
however,  as  importers  and  merchants  doing  a  legitimate  business,  that 
the  present  tariff  be  reduced,  and  that  it  be  reduced  in  a  way  that 
certain  abuses  which  now  exist  may  be  corrected.  I  speak  now  for 
hosiery,  underwear,  and  the  glove  interest.  In  all  large  houses  these 
are  grouped  in  one  department  and  under  one  head,  and,  therefore,  I 
am  competent  to  speak  and  represent  all  of  them  so  far  as  foreign  and 
domestic  goods  are  concerned.  The  principal  abuses  under  the  last 
tariff  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  the  classification  of  merchan- 
dise whereby  certain  lines  are  drawn  in  such  a  manner  that  it  enables 
the  dishonest  importer  to  enter  imported  goods  undervalued,  and 
thereby  not  only  to  defraud  the  Government,  but  to  undersell  the  hon- 
est and  fair  trader,  and  that  hurts  the  domestic  manufacturer  who 
demands  protection,  sometimes  without  the  domestic  manufacturer 
knowing  it.  I  have  only  to  point  to  the  signs  on  Broadway,  New  York. 
They  are  not  Yankee  names,  they  are  not  Scotch,  they  are  not  Eng- 
lish names,  and  yet  they  are  not  small  traders  in  dry  goods.  They  are 
continental  names  and  they  have  been  favored  and  enriched  because 
the  tariff  of  this  country  has  had  no  force  as  a  rule.  Now,  I  grant  you 
that  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  an  ideal  tariff' if  all  men  are  honest;  but  all 
are  not.  Many  of  them  who  trade  in  dry  goods  and  dry  goods  business 
in  tne  markets  of  this  country  have  confederates  abroad,  and  I  venture 
to  say  in  every  dry  goods  market  in  Europe  nine-tenths  of  the  exporters 
will  enter  into  collusion  so  that  their  goods  may  be  undervalued  and 
sold  in  this  country.  We,  the  importers,  have  worked  nearly  a  week 
on  this.  We  were  almost  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  best — 
the  honest  tariff— will  be  a  specific  one.  We  doubted  if  this  committee, 
or  Congress,  would  grant  a  specific  duty,  as  the  policy  has  been  always 
toward  an  ad  valorem,  so  we  concluded  to  ask  for  a  mixed  tariff— an 
ad  valorem  duty  which  shall  not  be  over  25  per  cent  and  then  a  spe- 
cific duty,  so  that  it  may  be  honestly  collects  and  the  honest  importer 
protected.  Let  me  say  we  do  not  antagonize  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers. We  want  their  mills  to  imn,  their  products  to  be  employed, 
because  it  is  by  having  all  people  at  work  in  this  country,  and  all 
prosperous,  that  we  can  find  a  market  for  our  merchandise,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic.  You  had  before  you  this  morning  a  gentleman 
representing  domestic  cotton  industry — Mr.  Osbovn,  He  says  he  wants 
that  present  duty  to  stand,  and  yet  that  gentlemen  knows  as  well  as  I 
know  that  the  Goverujuent  is  being  defrauded  under  that  classification 
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and  people  like  bim  are  being  hurt.  He  knows  it,  and  yet  he  asks  for 
that  tariff  to  stand.  That  gentleman  also  misinformed  you  when  he 
stated  hk  could  buy  the  same  stocking  in  Germany  for  less  than  they 
could;  that  is  not  so.  On  that  class  of  goods  used  in  Germany  there 
is  an  average  of  80  ])er  cent  tariff,  and  while  the  German  manufacturer 
may  charge  his  own  people  a  little  more  than  he  does  the  American, 
there  is  certainly  not  that  80  per  cent  difference,  and  you  have  been 
misinformed  as  to  that  entirely.  The  domestic  manufacturer  is  entitled 
to  this;  he  is  entitled  to  protection  in  the  inequalities  which  exist  in 
labor.  I  do  not  believe  the  raw  material  costs  the  American  more 
than  the  foreigner.  He  is  entitled  to,  and  should  have,  that  much 
protection  which  equalizes  the  difference  in  wages  and  difference  in 
value. 

Now,  hosiery  has  been  pretty  well  gone  over.  Give  us  a  simple  duty 
that  cotton  goods  be  cotton  goods,  and  give  us  not  over  25  per  cent 
specific  duty  and  25  i)er  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  and  give  us  on  part-silk 
and  all-silk  hosiery  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  $1  per  dozen,  and  on 
wool  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  per  pound. 

Where  you  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  there  is  an  invitation  to  fraud; 
where  you  have  a  low  ad  valorem  duty  and  a  specific  duty  men  will 
not  take  those  chances,  but  where  there  is  an  act  valorem  duty  th^e 
is  undervaluation,  and  the  man  who  does  it  is  fortified  with  documents, 
or  at  least  with  arguments,  and  you  can  not  really  get  around  him,  so 
we  have  made  it  both,  so  that  by  weight  or  count  you  can  easily  ascer- 
tain by  an  examination  at  the  custom-house  whether  it  has  been  under- 
Talued,  and  you  can  punish  him  accordingly. 

!Now,  not  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  I  limit  myself  to  a  min- 
ute longer.  We  want  a  tariff'  that  will  be  simple  in  its  character,  that 
can  be  honestly  collected,  and  the  honest  importer  of  this  country  pro- 
tected against  the  foreigner  and  the  foreigner's  agents  who  have  had 
no  voice  in  our  organization,  as  we  cut  them  off.  We  want  a  tariff  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  enforced. 

Another  thing.  We  understand  the  new  tariff,  or  rather  we  antici- 
pated a  reduction  of  taiiff,  and  we  ask  of  you  not  to  spring  any  new 
tariff  suddenly  upon  us,  but  to  give  us  a  fair,  reasonable  time  in  which 
to  adjust  our  business  and  liquidate  our  affairs.  I  would  name  July, 
ISHy  as  the  earliest  date  at  which  we  could  straighten  up  our  affairs. 
Moreover,  I  would  say  the  McKinley  administrative  bill  created  two 
abuses,  which  exist;  one  was  consigning  goods  to  their  establishments 
or  agents  here,  notorious  undervaluations,  and  the  other  was  their 
power  to  deduct  for  boxes,  etc.  Now,  in  the  tariff  weTiave  prepared 
we  allow  10  cents  'pev  dozen  for  it;  in  fEict,  that  gives  10  cents  a  dozen 
less,  which  is,  by  tbe  way,  all  we  ask.  If  you  would  fairly  consider 
this  I  believe  we  would  have  an  ideal  tariff,  one  which  would  realize 
the  purpose  of  revenue,  one  which  would  give  the  necessary  protection 
and  equalize  the  inequalities  that  exis^  and  you  would  stop  these 
fraudulent  importers  from  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  and  domestic  manufacturers  and  the  honest  importers  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  for  them  I  plead. 
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KNIT  XTNTDBBWEAB. 

(Pangrafh  US.) 
8TATE]CE3ffT  OF  MS.  SDWHT  H.  BASER. 

Mr.  Ohaibman:  I  promise  to  detain  you  but  three  minutes,  for  I 
think  that  will  give  me  ample  time  to  say  what  I  wish  to  say.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  particularly  to  a  class  of  knit 
underwear  which  has  not  been  by  itself  touched  upon  this  morning.  I 
refer  to  the  fine  cotton  underwear,  such  as  is  brought  into  use  during 
the  warm  months  of  July,  August,  and  later — ^the  very  finest  and  thin- 
nest cotton  underwear.  There  are  a  few  industries  up  in  Massacho- 
setts  which  have  been  built  up  in  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and 
the  particular  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  that  labor 
forms  in  this  particular  class  of  underwear  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product.  The  goods  being  woven  light,  of 
course  the  question  of  material  is  relatively  a  small  consideration.  The 
amount  of  labor  necessary  to  put  it  into  fabric  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor,  and  amounts  to  more  than  one-half  of*  the  total  cost  of  the 
finished  product.  At  the  same  time  this  class  of  manufacture  in  under- 
wear, standing  peculiarly  by  itself,  is  constantly  in  the  line  of  lighter 
weights,  finer  fabrics  and  texture,  and  consequently  a  larger  relative 
proportion  of  labor  cost.  I  am  not  prepared,  if  I  had  the  disposition, 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  amount  of  protection  that  it  needs.  I 
think  I  can  safely  leave  that  for  the  faithful  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  am  sure  it  will  have  an  intelligent  consideration  when  it  is 
reached. 


HOSIERY  AlO)  GliOVES. 
(Panynph  858.) 
8TATE1EENT  OF  XAUBIOE  LO  WT,  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

Mr.  Ohaibman:  I  appear  before  you  as  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  six  firms,  representing  the  importers  of  hosiery  and  gloves  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  recommend  to  you  a  new  tariff  to  be  made  in  such 
a  way  that  no  undervaluations  and  frauds  can  take  pL'ice  as  is  done 
now,  and  especially  since  the  McKinley  bill  has  taken  effect. 

In  the  year  of  1890, 1  also  appeared  before  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  as  chairman  of  the  importers  of  hosiery  and  gloves  in 
the  United  States,  and  before  that  committee  I  illustrated  that  if  a 
scaling  or  graduating  tariff  is  put  on  hosiery,  this  will  open  the  door 
for  frauds  and  undervaluations,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  has 
turned  out  even  worse  than  I  pictured  at  the  time. 

I  argued  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  that  I  do  not 
urge  the  committee  to  make  a  higher  or  lower  rate  of  duty;  I  gladly 
leave  this  to  the  legislative  body  of  the  United  States.  I  only  wanted 
to  impress  upon  the  Finance  Committee  that  I  want  a  straight  tariff, 
and  thereby  protect  honorable  business  firms  against  those  that  wiU 
defraud  the  Government  and  aiso  ruin  the  business. 

To-day,  I  appear  before  you  on  the  same  errand,  and  I  shall  submit 
to  your  consideration  a  tariff  rate  on  hosiery  and  gloves  which  I 
believe  will  not  only  protect  the  Government  to  collect  the  duties  that 
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the  Government  is  entitled  to,  but  also  protect  honest  importers  as 
well  as  home  industry. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  on  this  line  of  goods  a  correct  valuation  can 
not  be  placed  even  by  the  best  of  experts.  I  am  importing  goods  since 
about  twenty-two  years,  and  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  I  can  not 
tax  the  value  of  a  hose  by  5  to  10  per  cent.  To  prove  this  assertion  I 
herewith  st«ite  to  you  that  when  a  hose  is  put  before  a  manufacturer 
abroad  and  the  selling  price  asked  for  the  same,  the.  manufacturer  will 
have  to  examine  the  stocking  very  closely,  weigh  and  measure  it,  con- 
sult his  dyer  and  superintendent  of  the  factory,  and,  after  three  men  go 
over  it  very  carefully,  they  will  fix  the  price.  This  same  hose  taken  to 
another  manufacturer,  he  will  do  the  same  as  described  above,  and  his 
price  might  be  from  5  to  10  per  cent  higher  or  lower,  although  the 
goods  will  appear  to  be  alike. 

]^ow,  gentlemen,  when  even  a  manufacturer  can  not  place  the  cor- 
rect value  on  a  hose — only  can  state  at  what  price  he  can  sell  these 
goods — ^how  is  it  possible  that  an  examiner  at  the  custom-house  (who 
is  not  a  practical  hosiery  manufacturer)  can  fix  a  correct  value  on 
stockings? 

Under  the  present  tariff  a  hose  costing  not  above  60  cents  pays  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  20  cents  a  dozen,  while  on  an  ar- 
ticle costing  61  cents  to  $2  the  duty  at  present  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  50  cents  per  dozen.  With  other  words,  an  article  that  costs  1 
cent  more  than  60  cents  pays  a  so  much  higher  rate  of  duty. 

Now,  to  avoid  this  higher  rate  of  duty  and  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment, also  to  undersell  honest  imx>orters^  and  thereby  make  an  ille- 
gitimate and  exorbitant  profit,  some  firms  import  goods  that  are  worth 
75  cents  and  even  80  cents  per  dozen  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  by 
having  them  invoiced  at  59^  cents  or  thereabouts;  that  is,  below  60 
cents  per  dozen. 

After  the  McKinley  bill  took  effect,  I  went  abroad  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1891.  I  went  there  to  buy  a  stock  of  goods,  and  a  certain 
manul'acturer  showed  me  a  hose  at  72  cents,  which  makes  in  Germany 
3  marks.  When  I  stated  to  him  that  I  could  not  buy  these  goods  be- 
cause I  have  to  enter  them  into  the  United  States  at  the  higher  rate  of 
duty,  he  answered  that  supposing  you  buy  of  me  5,000  dozens  of  these 
goods  at  2  marks  and  40  pfennigs  (which  makes  the  goods  to  be  invoiced 
at  57^  cents),  and  in  conjunction  with  this  purchase  you  buy  of  me 
5,000  dozens  of  another  stocking,  for  which  my  price  is  4  marks,  or  90 
cents  a  dozen,  and  for  this  latter  style  I  shall  charge  you  4  marks  and 
60  pfennigs,  which  is  $1.08,  and  thereby  the  average  of  both  lots  is 
made;  but  you,  as  the  importer,  have  the  advantage  to  enter  the  first 
5,000  dozens  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  while  on  the  higher  priced 
article  you  have  to  pay  the  higher  duty  anyhow. 

I  refused  to  enter  into  any  such  fraudulent  transactions,  but  the  man- 
ufacturer stated  to  me  that  he  had  made  such  so-called  combination 
sales  to  some  firms  in  the  United  States.  I  requested  the  manufac- 
turer to  send  to  my  office  in  Chemnitz  sample  pairs  of  these  two  styles 
of  goods,  and  I  sent  these  samples  to  my  partners  in  New  York,  re- 
questing them  to  find  out  if  such  transactions  are  considered  rightful 
and  admitted  by  the  United  States  Government.  My  partners  con- 
sulted the  examiner  at  the  custom-house,  and  he  certainly  stat/Cd  that 
this  is  fraud.  This  decision  was  cabled  to  me,  and  I  refused  to  pur- 
chase the  goods;  but  I  know  that  other  firms  have  done  business  in 
this  manner. 

At  the  time  I  was  in  Chemnitz  I  also  consulted  our  consul  about  this 
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matter^  and  he  rei>orted  it  to  the  respective  department  in  Washingtan. 
I  was  glad  to  hear,  some  weeks  afterwards,  that  the  order  came  from 
Washington  to  have  the  entire  shipments  of  hosiery  of  each  firm  called 
in  for  examination,  and  by  this  order  every  honest  man  thought  that  the 
frauds  would  be  stopped.  For  three  to  four  weeks  thousands  of  cases 
of  hosiery  and  gloves  were  sent  to  the  public  stores  for  examination, 
but  nothing  crooked  could  be  found  out,  because  the  seller  and  buyer 
were  in  collusion^  and  the  examiner  could  not,  with  the  best  of  will, 
detect  anything  wrong,  as  he  did  not  know  any  better.  Although  I 
was  glad  that  this  order  was  given,  still  it  was  impracticable  and 
impossible  to  carry  out  this  way  of  doing  business,  because  to  examine, 
for  instance,  only  1,000  cases  of  hosiery  would  take  one  examiner  folly 
BIX  months. 

Only  a  week  or  two  ago  a  certain  firm  entered  at  the  custom-house  a 
lot  of  men's  white  and  black  Berlin  gloves  at  1  mark  and  53  pfennigs, 
or  36|  cents  currency.  These  goods  were  advanced  5  pfennigs,  or  1^ 
cents  per  dozen.  I  paid  for  these  goods  in  Europe,  for  large  contracts 
of  5,000  to  10,000  dozens,  2  marks,  or  48  cents.  These  goods  pay  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  they  are  sold  here  with  a  profit  of  about 
5  to  6  per  cent.  I  paid  the  straight  duty  of  24  cents  a  dozen,  while  the 
other  party  only  paid  19  cents  per  dozen.  This  will  show  you  that  a 
dishonest  man  is  making  a  large  profit  on  this  staple  article,  and  also  is 
able  to  undersell  any  honest  merchant,  and  on  this  account  I  had  to  sell 
my  importation  with  a  loss. 

I  also  state  to  you  that  I  have  in  my  possession  an  affidavit,  signed, 
sealed,  and  witnessed,  made  by  a  man  who  has  been  an  agent  in  New 
York  for  two  manufacturers  in  Saxony.  In  this  affidavit  he  swears 
that  one  firm  has  entered  woolen  goods  as  cotton,  and  thereby 
defrauded  the  Oovernment  out  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  and 
494  cents  per  pound.  In  the  same  affidavit  it  is  also  stated  that 
another  manufacturer,  whom  he  represented  here,  has  undervalued 
goods  from  5  to  30  per  cent.  I  also  have  in  my  possession  two  letters, 
written  by  a  certltin  manufacturer  to  his  agents  here,  asking  their 
advice  how  to  invoice  goods  to  get  them  through  the  custom-house  as 
low  as  possible,  also  asking  the  agents'  advice  how  they  .shall  fix  their 
books  in  case  they  should  have  any  trouble  with  the  custom-house 
authorities.  These  two  letters  contain  several  other  damaging  state- 
ments. I  am  ready  to  show  these  letters  to  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee whenever  you  wish  to  see  them. 

Another  illustration  of  the  frauds  committed  here  by  certain  unscru- 
pulous importers  is  the  following  case:  A  certain  agent  came  to  my 
office  and  offered  me  a  certain  hose  at  $1.90  currency,  which  is  the 
equivalent  value  of  4  marks  in  Germany,  duty  not  paid.  I  told  the 
agent  that  I  am  an  importer  and  do  not  buy  any  goods  in  currency, 
delivered  in  this  country,  but  I  am  willing  to  take  2,000  dozens  of  these 
goods  at  the  foreign  market  price  of  4  marks,  which  is  the  same  as 
$1.90,  duty  paid.  The  agent  answered  me  that  he  is  only  authorized 
to  sell  these  goods  at  the  currency  price,  as  they  are  invoiced  by  the 
manufacturer  to  him,  and  he  will  pass  them  through  the  custom-house. 
I  cabled  to  my  office  in  Chemnitz  and  made  an  offer  of  4  marks  for 
2,000  dozen  of  these  goods  to  the  manufacturer;  he  refused  to  accept 
it,  stating  that  he  will  not  sell  these  goods  to  us  for  less  than  4.60 
marks,  and  this  latter  price  is  equivalent  in  New  York  to  $2.10  cur- 
rency. This  example  dearly  shows  that  the  manufacturer  is  making  a 
large  profit  at  th^  cost  of  our  Government,  an4  furtliermore  li^  seUs 
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these  goods-to  anybody  at  $1.90,  while  the  same  goods  cost  me,  to  land, 
$2.10. 

I  could  relate  to  yon  a  good  many  other  examples,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  trespass  on  your  patience;  neither  do  I  wish  to  use  up  too  much  ot 
your  valuable  time. 

I  represent  a  very  large  interest  of  honest  importers,  and  being  a- 
citizen  of  the  United  States  since  many,  many  years,  I  request  you  to 
protect  me  as  well  as  any  other  honest  citizen  by  making  such  a  tariff 
on  our  lines  of  goods  where  these  frauds  can  not  take  place. 

At  first  I  was  in  favor  of  an  entirely  specific  duty,  but  after  due  con- 
sideration I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  small  ad  valorem  duty  and  a 
a  heavy  specific  duty  is  just  the  thing  wanted.  The  ad  valorem  duty 
must  be  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay  a  dishonest  importer  to  undervahie, 
and  on  account  of  the  small  gain  to  be  made  such  a  dislionest  man  will 
not  take  chances  to  be  liable  for  a  large  amount  of  penalty. 

Although  I  am  in  the  importing  business  for  many  years,  and  my  own 
individaal  interest  would  be  for  a  very  low  tariff  by  which  I  could  make 
a  large  amount  of  money,  still  I  do  not  ask  for  a  very  low  tariff,  because 
I  am  patriotic  enough  to  advocate  a  square  aud  fair  protective  tariff" for 
our  home  industries,  so  that  the  manufacturers  here  are  protected 
against  the  pauper  labor  in  Euro[>e.  They  shall  remain  in  position  to 
sell  their  goods  against  foreign  competition,  and  thereby  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  working  people. 

In  submitting  to  you  the  following  proposition  of  duties  on  imported 
hosiery  and  gloves,  I  state  to  you  that  the  duty  on  wool  goods  1  have 
based  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  your  intention  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress to  have  raw  wool  entered  free,  and  for  this  reason  I  propose  a 
lowering  of  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  have  embraced  in  my  schedule  cotton  hosiery  in  the  rough,  which 
is  imported  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  made  a  dillerence  of  10  centsper 
dozen  between  this  unfinished  and  finished  hosiery.  The  dyeing  indus- 
try is  getting  a  good  foothold  in  this  country,  and  the  10  cents  per 
dozen  protection  will  about  square  the  difference  in  lat)or  for  dyeing  and 
finishing  between  Europe  and  here. 

In  closing  my  remarks  I  herewith  state  to  you  again  that  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  any  rate  of  duty  which  you  may  propose  to  Congress,  but 
only  request  you  again,  and  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  under  no  cir- 
cumstanees  to  do  any  different  than  to  make  a  small  ad  valorem  duty 
and  a  higher  specific  duty — no  graduating  tariff"  according  to  values — 
and  by  this  you  will  not  only  protect  the  United  States  Government 
against  frauds  but  also  every  honest ^man  that  is  doing  business  here 
..as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

DUTIES  PROPOSED. 

Cotton  hosiery,  all  kindfl;  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  40  cents  per  dozen. 
Cotton  hosiery  in  the  ron^i^h,  imported  for-dyeing  purposes  only,  20  per  cent  ad  val- 
orem and  30  cents  per  dozen. 
Part  silk  and  a]l-silk  liosiery,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  $1  per  dozen. 
Part  wool  and  all-wool  hosiery,  25  per  cent  <ad  valorem  and  50  cents  per  pound. 
•  Gloves  and  mittena. — Cott(m,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents  per  dozen. 
Part  silk  and  all  silk,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  per  dozen. 
Part  wool  and  aU  wool^  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  per  pound. 
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HOSIERY. 

(Pan^niph  858.) 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  HEHBT  SMITH,  OF  SMITH  ft  ANOEIX,  No.  22  THOMA&  SIBSEi; 

NEW  TOBK. 

Mr.  CnAraMAN:  It  is  very  true  that  I  have  been  asked  to  present  to 
you  what  you  might  call  a  new  industry.  I  appear  before  you  as  a 
manufacturer  and  importer,  and  I  will  briefly  and  simply  explain  why 
1  am  here. 

About  seven  years  ago,  becoming  largely  interested  in  an  American 
industry,  I  found  that  in  this  country,  we  could  dye  what  we  call  fast 
black.  I  concluded  to  invest  capital,  hoping  to  be  able  to  furnish  abso- 
lutely fast-black  hosiery.  Succeeding,  I  decided  either  to  make  the 
goods  here  or  import  them.  To  my  suri)rise,  when  I  went  to  the  cus- 
tom-house with  the  expectation  of  importing  goods  in  what  we  call 
"in  the  rough"  (which  is  in  an  unfinished  state,  as  they  come  from  the 
loom),  I  found  that  the  duty  on  the  rough  goods  was  the  same  as  the 
duty  on  the  finished  goods.  I  called  the  attention  of  thecustomhouse 
department  to  that  fact,  and  they  said,  "Mr.  Smith,  when  the  tariff 
which  we  now  have  was  formed  this  subject  of  goods  in  the  rough 
was  never  brought  to  our  attention,  and  we  would  suggest,  when  a  new 
tariff  is  made,  that  you  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  projier  party, 
and  they  will,  no  doubt,  give  you  a  tariff  for  this  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  When' was  that! 

Mr.  Smith.  Six  or  seven  years  ago.    Now,  the  matter  of  rough  goods 
may  not  be  understood  by  all  in  our  line  of  business.    I  endeavored  to 
make  the  goods  here,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  I  found  .we  could 
not  make  what  is  called  "  full-fashioned  "  goods  in  this  country,  and  we" 
concluded  to  import  them  and  dye  and  finish  the  imported  goods,  our 
fast  black.    At  that  time  there  was  not  an  aetual  fast-black  stocking, 
in  America  or  Europe,  and  to  America  belongs  the  credit  of  inventing* 
a  color  that  is  now  used  universally  throughout  the  world,    l^ow  the! 
stocking,  as  it  comes  from  the  loom,  is  in  this  condition  [exhibiting  an- 
unfinished  stocking].    We  pay  the  same  schedule  rate  of.  duty  to  im-i 
port  this  unfinished  one  that  we  do  on  a  stocking  that  is  in  that  condi-  i 
tion,  dyed  and  finished  [exhibiting  a  black,  finished  stocking].  ! 

Our  industry  here  has  grown  very  rapidly.    When  we  first  com-! 
menced  at  Sterling,  Conn.,  where  I  am  interested,  thi*re  was  only  a; 
very  small  plant  for  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  black  piec«  goods,  j 
The  Sterling  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Company  have  continued  to  increase! 
the  plant  until  they  have  thirty-five  buildings,  used  as  mills  or  houses  I 
for  their  working  people,  and  I  understand  that  in  the  city  of  Phila- ; 
delphia  alone  one  firm  dye  and  finish  over  3,000,000  pairs  of  stockings  ■ 
every  year.    That  you  may  fully  understand  what  the  difference  is 
between  undyed  goods  and  dyed  goods,  I  shall  submit  these  goods  to 
you.    In  New  York,  where  I  l)r4)nght  this  to  the  attention  of  the  im- 
porters, I  simply  said  to  them,  "  (lentleiuen,  we  want  to  protect  the 
American  industry  to  a  certain  extent.    We  do  not  wish  the  importers 
to  bring  stockings  into  this  country,  dyed  and  finished,  and  compel  uSj 
in  America  to  pay  the  same  duty  we  pay  on  this  "  [exliibiting  an  unfin-  • 
ished  stocking],  , 

Now,  one  more  thing  I  would  like  to  say  to  you.    I  hold  in  my  hand ' 
an  unfinished  piece  of  cloth,  worth  -i  cents  a  yard.    The  moment  it  is 
colored  or  bleached,  or  any  coloring  matter  enters  into  it,  there  is  I 
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a  fluty  on  it  of  3  cents  per  Bquare  yard,  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I 
do  not  know  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  more  in  this 
respect. 

1  wish  to  say  one  thing  in  connection  with  the  law  that  the  chairman 
has  stated.  Being  interested  in  both  manufacturing  and  importing,  I 
have  had  considerable  to  do  with  undervaluations,  having  looked  alter 
it  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in 
regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  undervaluations.  At  first  I  was 
in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty;  other  gentlemen  were  in  favor  of  a 
specific  duty.  We  have  tried  to  agree  upon  something  that  you  gentle- 
men would  consider  fair.  Our  object,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  is  to 
prevent  these  undervaluations.  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that  1  have 
been,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  in  connection  with  the  Government,  work- 
ing hard,  with  detectives,  to  try  and  prevent  undervaluations.  It  is 
not  those  gentlemen  who  are  American  citizens,  who  hav^  lived  heBe 
for  years,  who  are  doing  this  crooked  work.  My  experience  has  been — 
and  we  had  one  in  New  York  last  week — ^that  it  is  the  manufacturers 
on  the  other  side,  who  have  representatives  here,  with  no  interest  in 
our  countiy,  who  are  bringing  these  goods  to  us.  They  are  under- 
valuing them  and  they  are  injuring  the  domestic  and  importing 
interests  of  our  country. 

Now,  you  would  naturally  say  to  me,  "  Why  do  you  not  make  them 
honest.'^  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  for  an  appraiser  to  tell  the 
value  of  hosiery  within  1  cent  per  dozen,  which  makes  a  dift'ereucc, 
such  as  has  been  described  to  you.  When  that  is  impossible,  who  is  to 
decide  whether  the  importer,  or  the  man  who  makes  the  claims  that  it 
is  undervalued,  is  correct.  Before  I  came  here  I  consulted  the  ofiicers 
at  the  appraisers  department  in  New  York.  I  said  to  them,  "  Gentle- 
men, have  you  anything  to  say  to  me  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  hosiery  f  ^ 
They  replied,  "Give  the  authorities  here  the  simplest  way,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  collect  the  duty  due  the  Government  and  do  everything  that 
you  can  to  prevent  fraud."  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  frankly,  that  I 
BupxK)rted  the  McKinley  bill,  and  Administrative  bill,  but>I  never  sup- 
ported the  clause  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  mentioned  in  the 
tariff.  I  saw  a  long  while  ago  that  the  foreigners  were  bringing 
stockings  in  here  a  great  deal  less  than  we  supposed  they  could.  I 
find  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  classification  of  diiferent  values, 
and  I  say,  gentlemen,  to  you,  it  has  proved  a  great  loss  to  our  country. 
It  has  kept  the  Government  from  receiving  the  revenue  due  it,  and 
has  been  a  bid  to  thousands  to  become  dishonest. 

Mr.  Tabsne Y.  Where  is  the  defect  in  the  system  now  that  encourages 
and  permits  these  undervaluations  and  frauds,  or  fraud  by  under- 
valuation f 

Mr.  Smith.  In  reply,  I  will  state,  if  this  stocking  in  Europe  costs  2 
marks,  52  pfennigs,  which  is  less  than  60  cents,  it  is  brought  in  here 
at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  20  cents  per  dozen.  Now,  if  I  bring  that 
in  undervalued,  that  is  all  I  pay.  If  this  gentleman  here,  or  any  other 
gentleman,  buys  it  and  pays  61  cent^,  and  should  bring  it  in,  they 
would  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Where  is  the  defect  in  the  law  which  permits  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  is  in  this  way:  I  may  buy  this  stocking  to- 
day, in  Europe,  or  contract  for  its  manufacture  and  delivery  for  next 
season.  When  it  is  ready  for  delivery  yarn  may  be  lower  or  10  per 
cent  higher.  Now,  how  can  any  one  tell  the  actual  value,  within  10  or 
15  per  cent,  of  any  stocking  brought  into  this  country  under  those  con- 
ditions t 
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Mr.  Tarsnet.  Could  not  they  be  met  by  having'values  fixed  at  the 
immediate  time  of  import! 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  there  is  a  question.  ■  I  may  say  that  stocking  cost 
me  to-day  60  cents  per  dozen ;  any  of  these  gentlemen  can  bay  it  at 
that  price,  and  the  custom-house  authorities  may  say  that  the  value  of 
the  stocking  is  61  cents.  Now,  the  question  is  to-day,  whether  they 
have  a  right  to  say  the  value  is  61  cents,  because  they  think  so,  or 
whether  it  is  60  cents,  because  that  was  the  price  at  which  anyone 
could  buy  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  question  of  value  must  be  determined  by  experts, 
whether  Government  experts,  or  the  importer,  or  anyone-elset 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  say,  at  this  time,  that  I  have  claimed 
that  there  should  be  a  law  that  if  a  man  brings  goods  in  undervalued 
he  should  not  be  taxed ;  he  should  be  imprisoned.  The  law  states  that 
any  undervaluation  above  40  per  cent  the  collector  may  have  the  man 
prosecuted.  I  think  it  should  read  that  in  case  of  fraud  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  collector  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Then  the  trouble  is  in  the  defects  of  the  law — the  ad- 
ministrative system! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  in  this 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  defect  is  in  the  law;  it  is  not  any  inherent  defect 
in  the  business;  can  you  show  how  these  undervaluations  could  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum;  will  the  law  which  you  urge  do  thati 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think,  under  the  present  tariff,  it  can  be  made 
so  as  to  collect  duties  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Suppose,  instead  of  imposing  the  penalty  now  imposed 
by  thelaw,  which  is  merely  nominal,  the  goods  were  absolutely  forfeited! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Suppose  the  law  were  made  rigid  enough  to  put  a  few 
of  these  honest  undervaluers  in  the  penitentiary,  it  would  have  a  salu- 
tary effect! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  certainly  have  an  effect. 

Mr.  Tarsntey.  Then  that  is  all  within  the  provisions  of  any  remedy 
by  the  law! 

Mr.  Smith.  You  gentlemen,  who  have  now  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
defects  in  the  law,  can  remedy  the  laws  by  simply  having  them  get  rid 
of  this  graduating  system.  It  is  the  simplest  way.  to  get  out  of  the 
present  trouble. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  results  just  called  out  by 
Mr.  Payne  of  making  the  poorest  class  of  goods,  consumed  by  the 
poorest  class  of  consumers,  pay  greater  than  those  who  purchased  the 
higher  grades 

Mr.  Smith  (internipting).  I  will  say  this,  there  seems  to  be  a  misun- 
derstanding in  regard  to  that.  The  quantity  of  high-priced  goods  we 
import  in  this  country  is  very  small  indeed  in  comparison  to  the  quan- 
tities of  goods  imix)rtcd,  as  our  chairman  says,  of  middle  or  low  priced 
goods. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Kow,  another  matter.  You  say  that  there  is  no  duty 
on  the  finished  black  hose  more  than  upon  the  plain  uncolored? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  more  duty  on  this  stocking  than  upon  that 
[illustrating]. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Your  industry  is  in  coloring! 

Mr.  Smith.  In  coloring  and  finishing. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Upon  either  of  which  there  is  no  protection! 

Mr.  Smith,  They  have  no  protection. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  And  this  is  purely  an  American  industry! 
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Mr.  Smith.  Y^s,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Growu  up  here  in  the  last  seven  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  and  growing  very  fast. 

Mr.  Tarsnev.  How  extensive  is  it  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  only  say  that  at  Sterling  a  place  has  grown  nn, 
which  we  h.ave  now  in  mills  and  houses  for  the  workiugmen,  thirty- 
five  buildings  alone. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  In  one  town! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  nothing  else  there. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Then  you  tell  us  there  is  a  large  industry  of  that 
character  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  one  company  there  which  dyes  and 
finishes  over  3,000,000  pairs  annually. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Where  else? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  And  that  industry  has  grown  to  that  proportion  in 
seven  years  without  any  protection  whatever? 

Mr.  Smith.  No^sir;  I  will  tell  you  why.    When  this 

Mr.  Tarsney.  xou  are  asking  for  protection  on  it  now ? 

Mr.  Smith.  When  we  first  started  this  business  here  the  stocking 
cost  three  times  as  much  to  dye  in  Europe  a^  it  does  now. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  say  there  is  no  difference  in  the  imported  cost  of 
this  finished  stocking  and  the  one  that  is  unfinished,  and  that  you  take 
the  unfinished  one  and  dye  and  finish  it  here? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  knpw  that  I  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  This  stocking,  which  is  finished,  can  be  imported  from 
Europe  without  any  additional  duty,  and  your  industry  consists  in 
coloring  and  finishing? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Why  should  there  be  protection  on  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  When  we  first  started  that  business  it  cost  in  Europe 
three  times  as  much  to  dye  and  finish  as  it  does  now,  and  they  have 
gradually  reduced  the  price  there,  so  that  we  now  seek  protection  in 
order  to  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  are  seeking  for  something  you  have  not  had, 
except  that  which  competition  gives  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  had  increased  values  here 

Mr.  Tarsney.  So,  if  I  understand  you,  colored  finished  hosiery  is 
not  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Smith.  Colored  finished  is. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  mean  there  is  no  difference  from  the  uncolored  and 
the  unfinished? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  the  tariff  between  these. 

Mr..TARSN£Y.  As  to  the  coloring  and  finishing  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion in  the  tariff  schedules? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  And  it  is  to  shut  out  or  impede  that  importation  of 
colored  hose,  with  some  additional  legislation,  that  you  are  now  ask- 
ing? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  we  say  it  is  not  right  for  the  importer  to  bring 
in  stockings  all  dyed  and  finished  the  same  as  those  which  are  not 
dyed,  and  which  they  can  do  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  During  all  this  time  this  industry  of  coloring  and 
finishing  has  been  growing  up  in  this  country,  and  there  was  no  spe- 
cific duty  here,  or  special  duty  against  the  coloring? 
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Mr,  Smith.  None  at  all ;  only  this,  that  tbey  liave  been  reducing 
their  prices  on  the  other  side  iu  order  to  compote  with  ns. 

Mr.  Reed.  Wait  a  moment  before  you  go.  ^ou  say  that  they  have 
been  steadily  reduced  ;  what  has  that  reduction  been  made  out  of—from 
profit! 

Mr.  Smith.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  this:  For  instance,  to 
dye  a  hose  in  Europe  which  might  have  cost,  when  we  commenced  our 
dyeing  and  finishing,  say  70  cents  per  dozen,  they  got  it  down  to  60 
cents  and  50  cents,  and  now  it  is  down  to  30  cents. 

Mr.  Reed.  They  have  been  following  you  right  down! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  right  down,  and  we  claim  that  our  dye  is  su- 
perior to  the  foreign,  but  we  can  not  compete  with  them  without  we 
have  the  same  quality  of  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  bulk  of  these  white  stockings  are  imi)orted  at  less 
tljan  60  cents! 

Mr.  Smith.  Fowl    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  you  finish  them,  by  dyeing  them,  they  are  worth 
more  than  60  cents  i>er  dozen? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Those  which  are  imported  in  the  black  are  valued  at 
more  tJian  60  cen^^^s  and  pay  a  duty  on  more  than  60  cents! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  wish  it  was.  Usually  it  is  so,  but  to-day,  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  and  the  rest  will  bear  me  out,  ihe  iniporter  can  now 
import,  to-day,  dyed  and  finished  stockings  in  this  country  for  60  cents 
a  dozen,  because  on  the  other  side 

Mr.  Payne.  As  good  as  this! 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  high-priced  stocking. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  said  that  there  were  not  many  high-priced  stock- 
ings imi)orted;  how  do  you  know  that  fact!    I  am  told  to  the  contitiry. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  an  importer  of  these  goods,  and  sell  them  in  the 
blaek  exclusively.  I  say  this :  Seven  years  ago  I  believe  that  the  goods 
we  sold  on  this  market  would  average  a  dollar  a  dozen  higher  than 
they  do  today. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  general  reduction  of  values 
all  along  the  line.  !Now,  your  business  has  grown  faster  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  than  the  first  three  years! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  grown  fast  iu  the  last  year  or  two  as 
formerly. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  in  the  last  three  years! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  development  been  in 
the  last  three  years  in  dyeing! 

Mr.  Smith.  No  sir;  we  have  had  more  competition. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  did  not  mean  your  individual  firm;  I  mean  the  dyeing 
business  generally. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  increased  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Payne.  Much  more  rapidly  than  formerly! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  prices  have  gone  down  steadily! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  price  of  all  goods, 
under  the  MoKinley  bill,  is  lower  today  than  it  was  before  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  this  matter  of  the  administrative  part  of  the  tariflf 
law  Is  not  a  new  matter ;  it  has  been  a  matter  that  has  been  studied 
for" many  years! 

My.  Skuth,  Yes,  sir, 
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Mr.  Pait^.  And  the  MeKinley  administrative  bill  was  the  result  of 
a  number  of  years'  study  given  to  it  by  members  of  both  parties,  in 
order  to  get  an  honest  conclusion  in  regard  to  it  I 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  say  to  you  that  Mr.  MeKinley  himself  said  to  me, 
"Mr  Smith,  is  there  anything  that  you  have  to  suggest  in  the  admin- 
istrative  bill  that  will  help  to  make  honest  importations?"  And  I 
said,  "I  do  not  think  there  is;  I  think  it  is  about  right."  But  like 
everything  else,  aftet'  we  see  the  result  experience  can  help  us,  and  I 
look  at  it  in  this  way:  You  gentlemen,  with  the  information  that  you 
have  now  and  the  experience  of  the  past  may  be  able  to  remedy  any 
defects  in  the  administrative  part  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  an  additional  classification  of  these  goods  help 
out  to  the  collection  of  tlieir  duty — making  another  class  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  understand  vou. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  mean  to  make  a  class  of  goods,  say,  below  60  or  40 
cent^^ — make  an  additional  class  with  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  1  think  this,  that  any  amend- 
ment where  you  make  a  graduated  schedule  is  a  bid  for  undervalua- 
tion, and  of  this  I  am  positive.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  with 
all  my  experience  of  years,  that  the  manufacturer  and  honest  importer 
wishes  to  avoid  the  classiticationB.  Whatever  you  do,  avoid  classifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Paynb.  For  the  same  reason  you  would  avoid  ad  valorem  duty, 
wouhl  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  say  this,  that  when  I  met  these  gentlemen  from 
New  York  I  wanted  an  ad  valorem  duty  and  the  chairman  wanted  a 
specific  duty,  and  together  we  have  concluded  to  bring  to  you  gentle- 
men the  result  of  our  deliberations.  We  saii  this :  We  can  not  get  a 
specific  duty,  we  can  not  get  an  ad  valorem  duty;  now  we  will  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  your  committee,  and  with  their  intelli- 
gence they  will  provide  the  country  with  a  measure,  whereas  we  will 
avoid  undervaluation  and  the  Government  will  receive  aJl  the  dues 
due  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  would  be  some  temptation  to  fraud,  with  an  ad 
valorem,  for  undervaluation? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mf.  Paynb.  That  would  not  help  the  matter  any. 

Mr.  Bekb   Are  these  colored  stockings  imported? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Are  the  white  ones  imported! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  And  both  are  imported  at  the  same  price,  at  the  same 
valuation  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  duty. 

Mr.  Reed.  What  is  that  duty,  an  ad  valorem  or  a  specific  d^tyf 

Mr.  Smith!  It  is  both,  now. 

Mr  Reed.  It  is  both  ad  valorem  and  specific  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Now,  that  colored  stocking  is  infierior  to  the  white  one? 

Mr.  iSMiTH.  No;  they  are  both  of  the  same  grade  of  goods. 

Mr.  Reed.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  can  both  be  imported  for 
the  same  price? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  could  be  brought  in  under  the  same  duty.  This  is 
the  way:  If  the  American  manufacturer  makes  these  stockings  here 
to-day  an  importer  can  bring  those  stockings  in,  all  dyed  and  finished, 
under  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  this. 
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Mr.  Reed.  The  white  ones! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.*  After  having  bestowed  tlint  additional  labor  it  creates 
no  increase  of  value  If 

Mr.  Smith.  Only  in  this  way,  and  I  would  like  to  state  it,  If  the 
duty  on  these  stockings  is,  for  instance,  30  per  cent  now,  the  foreigner 
is  importing  these  stockings  and  would  pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent, 
which,  say,  cost  30  cents,  so  he  would  pay  9  cents  more  than  the  Amer- 
ican would,  and  that  is  what  the  American  would  have  to  contend  wit^ 
here. 

Mr.  Eeed.  He  would  pay  more  than  the  American  would  f  How  do 
yon  moan?    Ldo  not  understand  this  at  all. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  import  this  stocking,  which  you  bought  on  the 
other  side  dyed  and  finished,  you  would  pay,  say  it  cost  30  cent« 
a  dozen  to  dye  and  finish,  then  you  would  pay  the  Government  30  per 
cent  on  30  cents,  which  would  be  9  cents.  I^ow,  then,  when  I  bring 
this  stocking  in  the  value  is  a  little  less.  I  would  bringit  in  and  pay 
the  same  duty,  but  I  would  have  the  advantage  of  simply  9  cents  i)er 
dozen. 

Mr.  Reed.  Now,  then,  for  these  colored  goods,  which  you  manufac- 
ture, and  the  manufacture  is  increasing,  you  have  an  advantage  of  9 
cents  under  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Smith.  Under  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Reed.  Then  you  were  incorrect  in  saying  that  they  were  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  you  did  not  have  any  advantage  under  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Smith.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Beed.  Answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  Then  you  made  a  mistake  in  saying  thatf 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  understood 

Mr.  Reed.  And  consequently,  if  Mr.  Tarsney  inferred  that  this  grew 
up  without  protection  it  is  a  mistake  of  9  cents  per  dozen  1 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a  mistake  of  20  cents,  where  the  bulk  of  goods  are 
imported;  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  20 cents  specific. 

Mr.  Reed.  How  much! 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  paid  20  cents  more  than  I  do  it  would  be  4  cents 
per  dozen. 

Mr.  Beed.  Then  you  have  had  the  advantage  of  4  cents  on  this  white 
stocking,  or  what  I  may  call  the  blank! 

Mr.  Smith.  Between  4  and  9. 

Mr.  Beed.  This  white  stocking  is  imported  for  4  cents  less  in  one 
case  and  9  cents  less  in  the  other  case,  so  you  have  had  protection  to 
that  extent,  and  now  you  find  that  you  want  more  because  they  are 
reducing  their  price  abroad  in  consequence  of  your  competition.  That 
is  a  fact? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  How  can  you  state  to  us  that  you  did  not  have  any  pro- 
tection at  all? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  meant  we  had  not  the  protraction  we  supposed  we  had. 
We  supposed  that  we  would  have  a  less  duty  on  this  class  of  goods 
than  on  the  colored  goods. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yon  supposed! 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say  to  you  when  I  stated  we  had 
no  protection. 

]Vf  r.  Reed.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  white  goods  you  can  import 
for  less  than  the  colored  goods. 
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Mr.  Smith.  With  tbe  difference  yoa  have  stated. 

Mr.  Payne.  1  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  correct  another 
statement.  I  lind  for  tUe  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  the  importation 
of  cotton  hose  valued  at  no  more  than  CO  cents  per  dozen  has  been 
1,233,367  dozen,  and  those  valued  at  more  tlian  60  cents  and  not  more 
than  $20,  was  3,371,002  dozen  pairs,  so  you  must  have  been  incorrect 
in  your  statement  that  the  larger  importations  were  of  the  cheaper 
hose,  under  60  cents. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  say  this 4 

Mr.  Payne.  The  value  is  foreign  value,  on  the  60  cents  t 

Mr.  Smith,  The  foreign  value  on  the  60  cents,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  there  is  a  larger  im- 
portation of  the  cheaper  T 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own  business  iu  that  respect. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  you  claim  to  have  information  of  all  importations T 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  state  Mr.  Lowy  claims,  or  believes,  the  sale  of  high- 
priced  goods  has  decreased  very  much,  and  I  simply  bear  it  out. 
Where  we  used  to  sell  goods  sit  $4.50  our  business  has  ran  to  about 
$2.25  or  $2.50. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Lowy  is  mistaken,  or  else  the  United  States  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Do  you  import  your  goods  directly,  yourself! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Do  you  order  them  or  buy  them  madeT 

Mr.  Smith.  We  order  them  made  abroad. 

Mr.  Beed.  They  are  sold  to  you  at  a  given  price  in  Germany — ^is 
thjit  where  they  are  madeT 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  explain 

Mr.  Heed.  Will  you  answer  my  question  first  T  Dou  you  buy  these 
goods  at  a  fi^ed  price! 

Mr.  Smith.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  Are  any  of  these  goods  sent  here  to  agents  or  manu- 
facturers t 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  been. 

Mr.  Beed.  ;Now,  are  these  goods  sold  in  New  York  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  you  are  able  U^  buy  them  for  in  Germany,  and  pay  the  duty! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  How  is  that  done! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  done  by  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Beed.  The  parties  have  an  advantage  by  their  sending  oyer  to 
their  agents  and  giving  a  lower  price  to  the  custom-house  than  you 
are  able  to  give  t<^  make  bona  fide  purchases  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  so  always. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  has  been  one  of  the  troubles  that  would  act  as  a 
X>ractical  lowering  of  the  duties.    Has  it  not  done  that  right  along! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  moietes  act,  you  have  not  had  the 
protec;tion  to  the  full  extent  the  statute  gives  you! 

Mr,  Smith.  I  do  not  know  what  thatiact  is. 

Mr.  Beed.  Do  you  not  recollect  the  moietes  act! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  Your  business  does  not  extend  back  to  that  point  perhaps  ! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  What  interest  is  there  to  anybody  except  to  discharge 
public  duty  faithfully,  to  detect  and  punish  these  undervaluations;  any! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  interest  that  they  have  except 
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Mr.  Reed.  There  is  no  money  to  themt 

Mr,  Smith,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kebd.  While  there  is  perpetually  money  to  the  defraiiders,  who 
have  their  agents  here! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  consequently  there  is  an  intelligent  self-interest 
continually  operating  in  the  direction  of  undervaluation! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  there  is  no  pecuniary  interest  operating  the  other 
way! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Consequently  there  would  be  more  or  less  practical  diffi- 
culty, even  if  the  stringent  laws  Mr.  Tarsney  dreams  of,  in  punishing 
these  people,  without  having  persons  pecuniarily  interested  in  looking 
after  the  cash  of  the  country! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  concluded  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  people 
honest. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is,  you  must  beat  a  dollar  and  a  half  with  a  dollar 
and  a  half?  * 

Mr.  Tabsnet,  You  have  stated  that  there  has  been  a  constant  de- 
cline in  the  market  value  of  hosiery! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Has  not  there  been  a  constant  decline  in  the  price  of 
cotton! 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  there  are  other  gen- 
tlemen who  can  give  better  information. 


nOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR, 

(Pangnph  86S.) 

8TATEXENT  OF  MB.  PILLIirO,  CHAIRMAH  07  THE  FHIIADELFHIA  XAHTrFACTURBRS' 

CLUB. 

Mr.  Ohaibman:  Our  plan  is  to  present  two  papers.  One  in  regard 
to  cotton  hosiery  and  cotton  underwear,  and  the  other  paper  in  regard 
to  woolen  hosiery  and  woolen  underwear.  Mr.  Osborn  will  read  the 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  cotton,  and  he  will  then  be  followed  by 
Maj.  Hansom,  of  Macon,  on  the  sul3ject  of  the  woolen  schedules. 

8TATSHEHT  OF  KB.  OWEN  OSBOBIT,  BEFBESSHTIHO  MAKUFACTUBXBS  OF  OOITOE 

H08IEBT,  8HIBT8,  ASB  KHIT  G00D8. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  be  brief  in  the  extreme,  and  we  have  con- 
solidated our  statement  upon  the  cotton  hosiery  as  closely  as  possible, 
I  think,  in  presenting  this  case,  but  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  first 
state  the  duties  which  are  now  being  paid.  The  duty  upon  cotton 
hosiery  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  20  cents  specific  up  to  60  cents;  50 
cents  specific  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  up  to  $2 ;  75  cents  specific 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  up  to  $4;  $1  specific  and  75  per  cent  ad 
valorem  above.  Not  wishing  to  antagonize  the  proposition  which  has 
been  made  to  you  by  the  importers,  we  would  simply  say  that  where 
the  goods  are  now  $1.75  and  75  and  40  by  that  proposition  they  would 
be  reduced  to  40  and  20.    The  goods  which  are  now  20  and  20,  which 
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they  have  been  talking  about,  would  be  increased  10  cent«  on  the 
dozen  duty,  and  tbey  are  the  goods  that  cover  the  feet  of  the  millions. 

This  delegation  appears  before  your  honorable  body  as  representa- 
tives of  the  cotton  hosiery,  shirt,  and  drawers  nianufactureis  of  the 
United  States.  In  urging  upon  you  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
whole  schedule  upon  these  goods  as  it  now  exists  we  speak  for  the 
knitting  industry  of  the  entire  country. 

We  will  confine  ourselves  first  to  the  questions  of  cotton  hosiery,  and 
in  this  connection  advance  the  following  reasons  for  preserving  the 
existing  rat/CS:  First,  importations  of  cotton  hosiery  have  increased 
under  the  present  rates;  second,  cotton  Jiosiery,  particularly  the 
lower  grades,  have  uniformly  decreased  in  price  .to  the  consumer; 
third,  labor  has  been  fully  employed  and  has  been  enabled  to  earn 
more  money  than  under  the  old  rates;  fourth,  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer has  paid  the  tax,  particularly  on  the  lower  grades  of  goods;  fifth, 
the  number  of  factories  making  this  character  of  goods  has  largely 
increased  under  the  act  now  in  force;  sixth,  the  consumer  in  Germany 
pays  more  for  the  lower-grade  hosiery  than  the  consumer  in  this 
country. 

In  support  of  our  first  statement,  statistics  for  the  year  1889  show  the 
iiiiI>ortations  of  cotton  knit  goods  to  have  been  $6,389,325,  and  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1892  to  have  been  $5,829,246.  While  this 
shows  a  falling  off  in  value,  the  goods  brought  in  1892  were  much  lower 
in  price,  and  consequently  many  more  dozens  of  goods  were  imported. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  the  importations  of  cotton  knit 
^oods  amounted  to  $6,385,973,  while  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1892, 
they  amounted  to  $5,833,652,  showing  an  actual  increase  in  revenue  for 
1893  and  of  course  a  still  greater  increase  in  dozens. 

Astoour  second  prox)osition,  that  prices  have  uniformly  declined  under 
the  higher  rates,  we  refer  you  to  any  honest  mejchant  in  the  country. 
It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  for  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  possible 
to  buy  cotton  hosiery  "over  the  counters"  from  10  to  25  per  cent  cheaper 
than  before  the  present  act  went  into  effect.  This  result  has  undoubt- 
edly been  brought  about  by  home  competition,  and  the  result  is  just 
what  was  foretold  by  manufacturers  of  this  interest  who  appeared 
before  the  committe  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress. 

Our  third  prox)osition,  that  labor  has  been  steadily  employed  and 
has  earned  more  money,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  manufacturer  in 
the  country.  Until  a  recent  period  it  was  almost  impossible  for  hosiery 
and  knit-goods  manufacturers  to  secure  help  enough  to  fully  operate 
their  factories,  and  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  teach  inexperi- 
enced hands,  at  considerable  cost  to  themselves. 

When  we  say  in  our  fourth  statement,  that  the  foreign  manufacturer 
has  paid  the  tax,  especially  upon  cotton  hosiery,  we  state  what  we 
believe  can  not  be  successfully  disputed,  when  the  fact  is  considered 
that,  notwithstanding  present  duties,  goods  in  this  country  are  cheaper 
to  the  consumer. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  were  quick  to  see  that  in  order  to  hold 
their  trade  with  the  United  States  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
reduce  costs  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  profits,  upon  those  grades  of 
hosiery,  which,  to  quote  from  schedule,  "are  valued  under  $2  per  dozen." 
To  this  end,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  existing  act,  a  meet- 
ing of  manufacturers  was  called  in  Chemnitz,  Gefmany,  when  the  work- 
ingmen  present  were  addressed  by  a  prominent  manufacturer  from  the 
balcony  of  a  hotel,  who  stated  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
them  to  hold  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  to  do  this  it  would  be 
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necessarj'  for  the  woikmeu  to  accept  a  decided  rednction  in  wages,  and 
tliey  were  given  15  minutes  to  decide  between  accepting  the  proix>sed 
rednction  or  enforced  idleness.  The  workmen  promptly  accepted. 
Hinoe  then  the  Chemnitz  manufacturers  have  been  sending  cheap  goods 
into  this  country,  but  at  prices  far  below  what  they  asked  prior  to  the  * 
time  when  the  present  law  went  into  effect.  They  were  forced  to  thus 
pay  the  duty  themselves,  simply  because  of  the  competition  of  the  home 
maniifacturer. 

To  prove  that  the  number  of  factories  engaged  in  the  mannfactore  of 
knit  goods  have  largely  increased,  we  refer  you  to  the  American  Di- 
rectory of  the  Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods  ManufsMsturers  of  the  United 
States,  which  shows  the  total  number  of  such  institntions  in  tiie  United 
States  for  1893  to  be  993,  and  for  the  yoar  1888  to  have  been  721,  an 
increase  of  272. 


1 


States. 


1888.       1893. 


Alnhama 

California 

Colorado 

Comt  net  lent . . . 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illiuoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Knniuia 

Kentncky 

Louiaiana* 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mftf^Hacliuaetta 

Michigan 

Minrieeota 

MlHiiisfli 
Miasour: 


PA 


8 
2 
2 

32 
5 
9 

27 

13 
6 
2 
4 
5 
9 
7 
116 

22 
9 
4 
5 


States. 


l^ebraska 

New  Hampahire 

KewJeraey 

New  York 

Norbli  CaroUna. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Orejron .-... 

PenuayWania . . . 
Rhode  Island  ... 
South  Carolina. . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Weat  VirginU . . 
Wisconsin 


1888. 


18n. 


ao 
aoi 

2 


51 

2 

1«2 

16 
1 
1 
4 

11 
2 


17 


1 

45 

28 

269 

13 

1 
40 

4 


19 
1 

4 
8 

13 

18 

2 

4 

18 


These  are  distributed  over  thirty-seven  States,  and  the  list  which  is 
herewith  submitted  shows  their  location  at  this  time  as  compared  with 
the  year  1888. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  this  industry  is  spread  over 
the  entire  country,  and  is  fast  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  South  and 
West. 

So  far  as  our  sixth  statement  is  concerned,  that  the  German  consumdr 
pays  more  for  his  goods  than  the  American,  we  herewith  submit  sam- 
ples. Those  marked  Exhibit  A,  B,  and  G  are  domestic  goods,  and  such 
as  are  commercially  known  as  ^^  seamless  stockings."  Those  marked 
D,  E,  and  F  are  German-made  goods. 

Keferring  to  sample  marked  Exhibit  A,  this  is  a  sock  of  high 
intrinsic  value  and  is  sold  in  this  country  over  the  counter  for  6  cents 
per  pair.  No  such  goods  are  procurable  in  Germany  for  any  such  sum. 
Samples  marked  exhibits  B  and  0  are  domestic  goods  of  the  seamless 
type,  and  samples  marked  D  and  E  are  German  goods.  These  goods 
sell  side  by  side  in  this  market  at  the  same  price  and  are  made  to  retail 
here  at  two  pair  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  This  is  about  the  same  price 
asked  for  such  goods  in  Berlin  by  the  retailers. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  difference  in  texture  between  these 
samples.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  domestic  goods  present  much  the 
best  appearance,  and  are  praetically  without  scams,  while  the  foreign 
goods  are  made  from  the  cheapest  quality  of  cotton,  of  very  short  fiber, 
and  seams  of  a  more  or  less  objectionable  character  are  present.    Is 
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shorty  it  is  clear  to  the  most  inexx)erieiiced  that  ipach  better  value  is 
given  in  the  domestic  article  for  the  same  price. 

While  it  is  trae  that  importations  of  this  class  of  goods  have  in- 
creased, and  it  is  also  true  that  domestic  manufacturers  have  likewise 
increased^  it  does  not  follow  that  the  consumption  of  goods  has  in- 
creased in  like  x^oportion.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law 
the  bulk  of  the  hosiery  made  in  this  country  was  what  is  known  as  cut 
hosiery,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  simple  tubes  of  fabric,  cut 
to  shape  and  sewed  together  by  ordinary  sewing-machine  processes. 
This  class  of  hosiery  has  been  largely  displaced  by  the  cheap  so-called 
fashioned  imported  goods,  and  still  more  largely  by  the  seamless  stock- 
ing^ a  product  purefy  American  in  origih  and  development. 

In  making  cut  hosiery  it  was  clearly  possible  for  an  operator  to  make 
from  35  to  50  dozen  pairs  per  day,  while  6  ilozen  per  day  is  a  fair  aver- 
age in  the  manufacture  of  the  seamless  goods,  so  that  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  more  operatives,  more  and  a  diiferent  kind  of  machinery,  and 
consequently  more  capital  are  required  to  produce  seaiiiless  hosiery, 
and  it  is  still  more  expensive  to  produce  full  fashioned  hosiery. 

Having  briefly  shown  the  difference  between  the  various  styles  of 
hosiery,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  ^^American  seamless  stock- 
ings ^  is  intrinsically  much  superior  to  either  the  old  form  of  cut  stock- 
ing or  the  so-called  fashion  Imported  stocking. 

Prejudice  has  existed  against  it  and  in  favor  of  the  fashioned  article, 
but  this  is  being  fast  overcome.  In  witness  whereof  we  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  action  of  the  British  war  office,  which,  in  placing 
its  orders  for  stockings  for  the  army,  stipulated  that  they  should  be  of 
the  "  seamless  type,''  on  the  ground  that  they  found  greater  favor  with 
the  soldier  than  the  fashioned  goods  heretofore  used. 

The  high  place  which  this  article  of  American  manufacture  holds  in 
the  market  of  the  world  to-day  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  wise  pro- 
visions of  the  present  tariff  laws,  which  gave  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment and  development:  and^  as  a  consequence^  machinery  and  process 
have  steadily  advanced  until  we  now  see  the  product  accepted  by  the 
most  critical  buyers. 

We  now  solemnly  assure  you  that  any  reduction  of  the  present  rates, 
particularly  on  the  lower  grades,  will  surely  drive  the  domestic  indus- 
try from  the  strong  position  it  has  attained.  Machinery,  which  until 
recently,  has  been  running  to  the  full  capacity,  will  be  idle  and  our 
people  will  be  forced  to  work  for  less  reward,  which  means  an  approach 
to  the  wages  paid  to  the  Ghemnitz  operators,  which,  in  this  industry, 
may  be  represented  by  a  mark  paid  in  Germany  for  the  dollar  paid  in 
this  country.  This  approach  must  proceed  in  just  such  proportion  as 
the  present  rates  are  disturbed. 

Beferring  to  the  question  of  cotlon  underwear,  all  that  we  have  said 
in  connection  with  cotton  hosiery  applies  with  equal  force  to  under- 
wear. If  any  changes  are  contemplated  in  this  line,  in  the  direction  of 
a  reduction  of  duty,  it  will  surely  mean  an  increase  of  importations,  a 
decrease  of  domestic  production,  and  a  reduction  in  wages  to  American 
labor. 

A  large  amount  of  the  cotton  underwear  now  used  is  made  up  of 
what  is  commercially  known  as  "ribbed  underwear.'' 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law  the  ribbed-underwear 
industry  of  this  country  was,  practically  speaking,  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  since  that  time  many  improvements  in  both  machinery  and 
process  have  resulted  in  an  immense  increase  of  production.  This  has 
taken  place  despite  the  fact  that  goods  valued  at  $1.50  per  dozen  and 
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less  came  into  the  country  at  a  rate  of  duty  out  of  all  proportion  to  tlie 
higher  grades. 

At  the  time  the  present  schediUe  was  prepared  it  was  impossible  to 
say  just  what  the  luture  of  the  industry  would  be,  and  it  was  certainly 
never  intended  that  goods  which  take  rank  with  full  fashioned  goods 
should  come  in  the  same  class  with  common  cut  hosiery. 

If,  therefore,  any  changes  are  to  be  made  in  this  schedule  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  separate  underwear 
from  cut  hosiery,  and  cover  goods  valued  at  $1.50  or  less  by  a  duty  of 
50  cent^  specific  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  all  goods  over  $1.50 
to  remain  as  under  the  present  schedule. 

It  was  stated  by  certain  importers  who  were  heard  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  that  if  the  proposed  rates  on  knit 
goods  were  adopted  trusts  and  combines  would  spring  up  all  over  the 
land,  etc. 

Besults  since  that  time  show  nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place, 
and  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to  the  pecuh'ar  condi- 
tions which  govern,  have  governed,  and  always  will,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  govern  the  knit  goods  business  in  this  country. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  it  now  comprises  993  concerns,  and  these 
are  not  located  m  any  one  section  of  the  country,  but  reach  out  over 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  All  through  the  South  and 
West  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  knitting  factory  of  some  kind.  And 
it  has  been  found  that,  while  many  other  branches  of  industry  are  more 
profitable  to  the  projectors,  there  is  none  which  gives  employment  to 
more  persons,  and  at  the  same  time  on  account  of  the  staple  character 
of,  and  universal  demand  for,  the  products,  assures  a  sale  thereof,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  a  very  close  margin. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  many  a 
plant  of  this  character  has  been  installed  with  the  maiitidea  of  giving 
employment  to  certain  classes  of  persons  who  otherwise  would  have 
nothing  to  do. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  it  is  clearly  unjust  to  talk  about  trusts  and 
combines  in  connection  with  an  industry  which  is  green  and  open  to 
all,  when  the  best  machinery  is  easily  procured  and  at  low  cost,  and 
where,  as  is  being  illustrated  constantly,  the  workman  of  to-day  is  the 
employer  of  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  the  manufacturers  dye  any  of  these  stockings!  . 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Some  do,  and  others  do  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  large  proportion  of  the  black  stockings  were  con- 
sumed in  this  country  from  the  beginning  t 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  it  is  not  necessary  to  import  them  for  the  purpose  of 
dyeing! 

Mr.  OsBOEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  proportion  of  the  stockings  are  sold  in  the  white, 
like  that  sample  there! 

Mr.  OsBOEN.  A  very  small  proportion. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  used  to  be  large! 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Yes,  sir;  at  one  time  the  balbriggan  hose  was  on  top; 
black  hose  only  came  in  in  the  last  few  years,  and  to-day  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  white  are  sold. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  proportion  of  the  hose  sold  in  this  country  are  of 
the  higher  price;  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  a  large  industry! 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  It  is  not  a  very  large  industry  to-day,  but  we  are  push- 
ing that  trade. 
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Mr.  Payne.  And  the  value  of  the  hose,  that  is,  the  high  price,  is 
gratdually  becoming  finer  and  more  costly? 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  In  the  domestic  manufacture. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is,  they  bring  it  to  a  finer  finish  and  ^et  a  larger 
price;  there  is  a  large  trade  in  the  $o-dozen  hoset   . 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  same  factories  are  equipped  for  making  that  high- 
priced  hose! 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  this  duty  proposed  by  the  importers  was  adopted  it 
would  stop  that  manufacturing  industry! 

Mr.  OsBOEN.  Yes,  sir.  I  asked  that  question  of  a  manufacturer 
last  night  and  he  said  they  would  close  right  up. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  While  it  would  be  prohibitive  hi  the  lower  prices  t 

Mr.  OsBOEN.  The  40  and  20? 

Mr.  Payne.  Below  GO. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  It  would.  The  10  cents — I  very  much  doubt  whether  it 
Ib  going  tq  keep  these  goods  out.  There  is  10  (;ents  a  dozen.  With  the 
chairman's  permission  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Hansom,  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  you  appear  before  the  committee  in  the  Fifty-first 
Congress! 

Mr.  OSBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  you  ask  for  an  increase  under  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  OSBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Was  your  company  or  firm  which  you  represented 
making  a  large  profit  at  that  timet 

Mr.  OsBORN.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Ana  you  say  prices  have  gone  down  since  that  timet 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  wages  have  gone  upt 

Mr.  OSBORN.  I  said  more  labor  was  employed  and  more  money  paid 
for  wages,  and  in  some  instances  more  wages  are  paid  individually 
-where  more  labor  is  used. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  decreased  the  cost  of  production  since  1890 1 

Mr.  OsBORN.  No,  sir;  the  cost  of  production  has  been  increased  by 
making  better  goods.  We  have  dropi)ed  cut  hose  where  a  man  would 
make  35  dozen  goods  and  gone  to  a  product  where  they  would  make 
Bay  16  dozen. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  the  price  of  the  same  piece  of  hose  fallen  since  that 
timet 

Mr.  OSBORN.  On  the  same  piece  of  hose;  besides,  it  has  fallen  on  this 
knit  hose  because  machinery,  together  with  the  duty,  has  broken  down 
the  market. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  do  not  make  cut  hose  any  moret 

Mr.  OSBORN.  Very  few. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  gone  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill 
into  the  making  of  seamless  hoset 

Mr.  Osborn.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Does  it  sell  for  as  low  a  price  as  the  cut  hoset 

Mr.  Osborn.  It  is  right  down  on  the  same  basis.  Competition  is 
bringiug  it  right  down  to  where  really  I  am  surprised  at  the  price  it  is 
sold  at  to- day. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  the  fall  in  price  due  to  competition  or  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  production  t 

Mr.  Osborn*  It  is  due  to  competition. 
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Mr.  Bbyan.  If  it  were  not  for  the  competition  you  would  a>8k  more 
for  the  goods! 

Mr.  OsBORN.  We  have  certainly  been  driven  to  our  prices  by  home 
competition. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  you  want  the  tariff  left  where  it  is  to  increase  com- 
petition t 

Mr.  OsBOKN.  Our  idea  was  to  improve  the  ftoods  to  the  people.  That 
is  the  thing  we  had  in  view  when  we  appeared  before  the  Fifty-first 
Congress.  Since  that  time  many  i>lantfc»  have  been  started  in  full 
fashioned  goods. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  desire  the  tariflf  retained  in  order  that  competi- 
tion mav  still  increase  I 

Mr.  OsBORN.  No,  sir;  no  manufacturer  invites  competition  in  that 
sense,  but  he  wishes  the  duties  to  remain  because  he  is  doing  well  under 
them  to-day,  employing  a  great  many  people,  spreading  hisfaotoriCH  all 
bver  the  country,  running  271  more  since  the  bill  passed,  and  we  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  these  new  industries  are  all  due  to  the  tariff  beings 
raised! 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Well,  very  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  those  are  due  to  that 
fact. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  number  of  factories  t 

Mr,  OSBORN.  There  was  an  increase;  our  statement  is  to  that  effect. 
There  was  a  productt  of  25,000  dozen  hosiery  when  we  made  our  state- 
ment before  the  other  committee  for  a  protective  duty. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  want  to  be  understood  that  the  decrease  in  price  is 
due  to  competition  and  not  to  improved  machinery  at  all! 

Mr.  OsBORN.  It  is  due  to  improvement  in  machinery,  yes,  sir;  it  is 
due  as  well,  I  think,  to  competition. 

'Mr.  Bryan.  Was  any  of  that  fall  due  to  the  decreased  price  of  raw 
cotton  f 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir;  as  cotton  goes  down  our  prices  go  down. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  that  you  really  think  the  fall  was  due  to  competitionT 

Mr.  OSBURN.  Cotton  is  free  and  the  difference  in  the  fall  and  rise  is 
a  small  percentage  in  comparison  with  the  labor  used  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  when  cotton  falls  2  or  3  cents,  does  not  that  effect 
the  price  of  the  goods? 

Mr.  ()SBC)RN.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  15 RYAN.  That  is,  parti 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Especially  in  heavy  weight-s. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  part  is  due  to  improved  machinery  t 

Mr.  OsBORN.  l^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  that  the  same  goods  are  sold  for  less  in  Ger- 
many than  id  this  country,  the  same  quality  of  goods! 

Mr.  OSBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  they  are  sold  for  less  in  this  country  T 

Mr.  OsBORN.  They  are  sold  in  Germany  at  the  same  price  as  here  on 
their  counters  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Ts  that  because  the  retailers  get  more  profit  there! 

Mr.  OsBORN.  The  retailers  get  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  the  retailers  make  more  profit  there  than  heret 

Mr.  OSBORN.  Y'es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Germany  has  a  protective  tariff,  of  course. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  think  the  increased  <!ost  to  the  German  con- 
sumer i.s  due  to  the  increased  profits  of  the  retailer  in  Germany! 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Very  largely  to  that  fact. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  cost  of  making  hose  in  Germany  as  com- 
pared with  this  country;  taking  a  particular  pair  of  hose,  what  is  the 
cost  of  making  that  in  their  country  and  heret 

Mr.  OsBORN.  It  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  items  of  cost  to 
ascertain,  and  we  can  only  say  in  labor  costs  it  stands  as  1  mark  to  $1. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  wages  per  day? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir;  per  day. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  Lam  asking  in  regard  to  the  costT 

Mr.  OsBORN.  The  scale  is  that  if  he  got  2  marks  there  he  would  get 
$2  here. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  am  not  asking  for  wages  per  day,  but  I  was  asking  in 
regard  to  a  pair  of  hose ;  what  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  making  that 
in  Germany  and  heret 

Mr.  OsBORN.  The  labor  cost  would  stand  at  4  to  1.  . 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  whether  your  operative  in  this  country 
makes  the  same  number  of  pairs  of  hose  as  one  does  in  Germany! 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Exactly  the  sameT 

Mr.  OsBORN.  He  makes  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  is  the  same  in  this  coun- 
try as  in  Germany  t 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Blaine,  that  we  more 
tban  make  up  in  efficiency  what  we  lose  in  higher  wages  per  day  1 

Mr.  Osborn.  We  can  not  make  that  entirely  up  in  efficiency. 
Where  will  you  get  that  out  off  You  can  not  make  it  up  entirely  in 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  our  labor  is  no  more  efficient  than 
the  German  T 

Mr.  Osborn.  It  is  no  more  efficient  when  properly  taught.  We 
have  people  incur  works  there  who  have  equal  efficiency. 

Mr.  BrVan.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off 
entirely  these  goods  selling  in  Germany  at  a  higher  price  than  the  same 
goods  sell  in  this  country  would  come  over  here  and  run  our  goods  out 
of  the  market!  * 

Mr.  Osborn.  If  the  tariff  were  entirely  taken  off,  the  goods  would 
run  our  goods  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  being  sold  for 
more  in  Germany  than  they  are  sold  here! 

Mr.. Osborn.  Yes,  sir;  to  their  own  people. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Then  they  would  sell  to  their  own  people  at  one  price 
and  sell  to  our  people  at  another! 

Mr.  Osborn.  They  do. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  export  any  hose! 

Mr.  Osborn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  there  any  hose  exported  from  this  country! 

Mr.  Osborn.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  no.  I 
am  quite  sure  not. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  were  speaking  about  the  employes.  Do  these  knit- 
ting factories  employ  women,  children,  or  men! 

Mr.  Osborn.  All. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  proportion  are  women,  and  what  proportion  are 
children,  and  what  proportion  are  men ! 

Mr.  Osborn.  In  the  seamless  mauuiactories  the  proportion  is  largely 
women. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  proportion;  can  you  tell  it! 

L8 
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Mr.  OsBOKN.  Fully  half;  half  of  the  employment  niK)n  the  seamless 
hosiery  would  be  women. 

Mr.  Beyan.  What  proportion  cbildrenf 

Mr.  OsBORN.  About  one-fifth  children. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  average  of  wages  paid  to 
women  in  this  country? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  We  could  strike  an  average  straight  down,  and  the 
wages  run  along  for  women,  say,  $1.25  to  $2.25  a  day. 

Mr.  Bryan.  None  less  than  $1.25? 

Mr.  OSBORN.  None  of  my  300  people  get  less  than  that  and  they  get 
as  high  as  $2.50. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Now,  in  regard  to  children? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  They  run  according  to  their  skill;  for  those  people  who 
are  unskilled  they  run  from  $3.50  up  a  week. 
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<Paragrnph  868.) 
STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  TITirS  8HSABD,  0?  LITTLE  FALLS,  V.  T. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  most  respectfully  ask  a  few  momenta  attention 
only.  I  shall  not  go  into  any  general  argument  upon  the  tariff  as  gen- 
erally a<lministered  in  any  sense.  1  take  it  for  granted  you  are  chosen 
from  among  the  number  of  Bepresentatives  for  your  special  fitness  and 
adai)tability  for  this  business,  and  therefore  you  are  wellinformed  upon 
the  general  subject  without  any  coaching  from  me. 

I  may,  however,  be  able  to  enlighten  you  upon  some  details  of  the 
business  in  which  I  am  immediately  engaged — knit  underwear,  com- 
monly called  shirts  and  drawers,  overshirts,  etc.  As  to  my  competency 
to  appear  before  you,  I  may  say  I  worked  in  the  mills  a^  a  boy  in 
England,  and  also  in  this  country,  and  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
as  a  manu^xcturer.  At  this  time  1  have  at  work  in  my  mills  about  350 
men,  women,  and  children  engagetl  in  the  manufacture  of  knit  shirts 
and  drawers.  There  are  employed  in  this  country  to-day.  irrespective 
of  the  mills  which  do  not  make  their  yarn,  commonly  called  cop-yarn 
mills,  about  1,5(10  sets  of  knitting  machines  with  carding  and  si)inuing 
facilities  and  other  appurtenances. 

There  is  invested  in  these  plants,  not  less  than  $25,000,000,  and  there 
is  constantly  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  shirts  and  drawers  and 
overshirts  fully  $50,000,000.  We  employ  directly  and  indirectly  about 
40,000  persons,  and  pay  in  wages  not  less  than  $120,000,000  annually, 
and  the  output  of  these  mills  has  been  eslimated  as  high  as  $60,000,000; 
this  I  say,  irrespective  of  cop-yarn  mills,  which  have  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Speaking  directly  as  a  citizen  of  the  Einjjire  State  in  relation  to  this 
particular  manufacturing  interest,  I  wish  to  impress  the  committee 
with  this  fact,  that  fully  70  per  cent  of  this  industry  is  located  and  car- 
ried on  in  the  St^ate  of  Xew  York,  and  that  a  nnich  larger  x>ercentage 
of  the  production  of  this  industry  in  the  country  at  large  is  marketed 
thnmghits  agents  located  in  that  State — thereby  giving  an  additional 
employment  to  labor  and  energy  and  capital — than  the  measure'^of 
which  I  spoke. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  to  which  the 
last  speaker  representing  hosiery  alluded,  that  of  the  900  concerns  300 
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of  them  are  located  within  the  State  of  New  York;  fully  30  per  cent  of 
this  great  industry  is  located  within  that  Empire  State. 

This  industry  has  grown  under  the  present  system  of  protective 
duties,  and  we  do  not  sec  how  we  can  continue  in  the  manufacture  of 
those  goods  profitably  to  the  em])loyer  and  employe  unless  the  present 
rate  of  duties  is  maiutained.  Under  the  present  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing, and  under  the  present  circumstances  surrounding  our  industry,  we 
most  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to  retain  in  our  tariff  laws  the  full  meas- 
ure of  protection  which  we  receive  to-day  as  against  the  foreign 
product.  * 

One  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  cost  of  our  production  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  particular  attention  is  that  of  wages,  which  is  a  consid- 
erable and  large  per  cent  of  the  whole  co.^t  of  our  goods.  From  my 
personal  investigation  in  England,  and  from  statistics  from  reliable 
sources,^  I  find  the  average  wages  per  capita  in  hosiery-manufacturing 
districts  average  from  $165  to  8175  per  annum,  while  entirely  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  I  am  able  to  state  to  you  the  faet  that  the 
average  wages  per  capita  in  our  knit-goods  industry  is  from  $40()  to 
$450  per  annum.  This  speaks  volumes  in  itself;  yet  it  is  only  one  of 
the  conditions  which  go  to  make  up  the  diiierence  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture between  our  countiy  and  the  European,  as  it  can  be  fully  dem- 
onstrated that  in  Germany  and  on  the  continent  generally  wages  are 
much  less  per  capita  than  in  England. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  cost  of  our  plants  exceed  the  cost  of 
JBuropean  plants,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

I  am  instructed  to  present  to  this  committee  the  fact  that  we  not  only 
indorse  the  present  tariff  as  a  whole,  but  that  under  whatever  changes 
may  be  proposed,  to  make  it  in  the  same  measure  of  protection,  we 
most  emphatically  indorse  that  form  and  system  of  tariff  which  practices 
the  ad  valorem  and  specific  combined. 

It  should  be  understood  by  this  committee  that  it  is  perfectly  feasi- 
ble, simple,  and  easy  to  frame  a  tariff'  on  knitted  underwear  which  is 
wholly  specific  in  form  or  partially  specific  and  partly  ad  valorem, 
which  will  be  practicable  and  equitable  in  operation,  and  will  avoid  all 
the  evils  of  undervaluation.  This  may  not  be  true  of  other  varieties 
of  woolen  goods,  but  it  is  certainly  true  of  knitted  fabrics. 

I  am  also  especially  directed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  administration  of  the  tariff*  laws  shirts  and  drawers 
are  properly  appraised  under  Sch(5dule  E, paragraph  396,  "as  articles 
of  wearing  apparel." 

I  may  state  that  knitted  cloth  is  made  by  the  same  process  of  prep- 
aration, carding  and  spinning  into  yarn  as  woolen  cloths,  and  that 
the  cloth  for  knit  goods  is  then  made  by  knitting,  instead  of  by  weav- 
ing, as  in  woolen  cloth  mills.  Up  to  that  point  of  the  manufacture  of 
our  product  we  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  our  brother 
cloth  manufacturer.  In  addition,  however,  to  that  measure  of  protec- 
tion we  are  entitled  to  the  additional  one  which  may  be  accorded  the 
clothing  manufacturer,  because  we  take  our  cloth  and  manufacture  the 
same  into  shirts  and  drawers  for  men,  women,  and  children,  and  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  a  protection  inadouble  measure  as  manufacturers 
of  cloth  and  manufacturers  of  wearing  apparel.  If  the  process  of  mak- 
ing our  underweaT  was  the  same  as  in  Europe,  where  few  manufac- 
turers make  the  yarn,  the  cloth,  and  the  garment  under  the  same  man- 
agement, then  we  should  be  provided  for  under  separate  sections,  but 
so  far  as  we  can  anticipate  your  action  on  "clothing  ready  made  and 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description  '^  we  take  it  for  granted 
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that  you  will  give  the  mcinnfactiirer  of  clothing  the  same  amount  of 
protection  as  to  the  manufacturer  of  cloth,  and  an  addition  to  compen- 
sate him  for  the  further  expenditure  in  making  up  the  same. 

It  is  also  a  signiiicant  fact  that  of  the  total  labor  cost  of  our  manu- 
facturing fully  76  x)er  cent  of  the  whole  is  paid  out  for  labor  in  making 
up  the  garment  after  the  cloth  is  produced. 

The  knit  goods  industry  of  this  country,  commonly  known  as  sliirts 
and  drawers,  is  peculiarly  an  American  industry.  First,  because  we 
manufacture  in  this  country  more  largely  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together;  and,  secondly,  because  we  use  all  we  manufacture, 
wliich  is  true  of  no  other  country.  We  do  not  make  those  goods  for 
export,  but  entirely  for  domestic  use.  It  is  within  the  life  of  compara- 
tively young  men  when  the  i)roduct  of  one  large  mill  would  have  sup- 
plied all  domestic  denijinds;  but  the  use  of  knit  underwear  has  become 
so  universal,  both  for  men,  women,  and  children  and  youths,  that  to-day 
in  our  country  it  is  an  exception  to  iind  a  single  person  out  of  the 
65,000,000  who  do  not  wear  underclothing  of  either  cotton  or  wool. 

Our  manufacturers  so  nearly  meet  the  general  demand  that  not  to 
exceed  $1,200,000  worth  of  knit  goods  of  wqoI  or  part  wool,  of  all  kinds 
and  character,  are  imported  annually,  and  the  few  shirts  and  drawers 
are  exclusively  luxuries  for  the  very  rich.  You  will,  therefore,  see 
that  should  you  reduce  the  duty  upon  this  artic'le  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
larger  importation,  you  would  thereby  displace  an  equal  amount  of 
production  in  this  country,  shutting  up  as  many  mills  in  proportion, 
and.  would  dex)rive  American  labor  of  its  legitimate  fruits.  You  may 
reduce  the  duty  below  the  importing  level  on  the  idea  that  manufac- 
turers must  run  their  mills  and  employ  labor,  bat  you  must  not  forget 
the  fact  that  no  law  which  you  can  pass  will  compel  any  of  my  brother 
manufacturers  to  start  up  their  mills  and  run  them  at  a  loss. 

Eaw  materials  must  first  be  bought  to  produce  goods,  wages  must  be 
paid  to  make  those  goods,  and  when  they  are  manufactured  and  ready 
for  market,  if  they  can  not  be  sold  at  a  profit,  the  mill  shuts  down. 
There  is  nothing  further  for  the  manufacturers  to  economize,  except 
wages;  goods  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  those  admitted  from 
foreign  countries  under  low  duties.  If  the  manufacturer  can  not  make 
them  to  compete  with  the  foreign  goods  and  secure  a  profit,  he  must 
necessarily  reduce  his  cost  of  production,  which  means  a  reduction  of 
wages  to  the  laborer. 

These  are  vital  points,  and  of  interest  to  the  whole  country.  I  can 
not  believe  that  your  policy  is  to  so  fix  the  tariff  that  foreign  goods 
may  be  imported  and  domestic  goods  and  domestic  labor  thereby  dis- 
placed by  foreign  goods  and  foreign  labor. 

I  have  endeavored  thus  briefly  to  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  entirely  a  question  of  protection,  or  tariff  for  revenue  only,  but 
rather  the  choice  on  the  i)art  of  those  who  shall  dictate  the  revenue 
policy  of  our  country  as  to  whether  we  will  consume  the  product  of 
foreign  labor  and  leave  our  own  in  idleness,  or  whether  we  shall  protect 
our  laborers  and  enable  them  to  receive  proper  and  fair  compensation 
for  that  labor,  and  consume  in  our  own  country  their  product. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  total  product  amounted 
to  $00,000,0001 

Mr.  SuEARD.  As  far  as  I  am'  able  to  figure  the  product  of  shirts 
and  drawers  industry  which  li  represent  fully  sums  up  the  $()0,000,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  the  amount  of  wages  paid  was  $20,000,000! 

Mr.  Sheard.  About  820,O0O,CO0. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  that  the  labor  cost,  then,  is  about  33  per  contt 
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Mr.  Sheard.  Well,  sir,  tlie  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I  do  there  is 
nothing  more  faHacious  than  general  averages.  While  the  figures 
show  that,  upon  any  investigation  with  an  effort  to  obtain  an  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  the  facts,  it  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  two  mills 
alike.  American  goods,  which  you  have  seen  by  the  discussions  so  far, 
range  from  $1.60  to  $2  per  dozen  up  to  $15  and  $20,  and  some  of  our 
manufactures  $30  and  $40. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  did  not  want  to  draw  you  into  any  further  discussion, 
but  simply  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that,  and  ask  if  that  is  the 
average  of  the  labor  cost  I 

Mr.  Sheard.  The  facts  go  to  show  that  the  amount  paid  for  labor  is 
about  the  value  of  the  products,  different  kinds. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  commenced  manufacturing,  you  say,  about  twenty- 
live  years  ago! 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  commenced  on  a  small  scale  and  worked  up! 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  have  you  invested  to-day! 

Mr.  Sheard.  1  have  invested  to-day  about  $500,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  As  the  result  of  twenty-five  years  workt 

Mr.  Sheard.  !No,  sirj  I  had  a  little  when  I  began. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  it  was  on  a  small  scale,  you  say? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  did  you  invest  to  start  with  ? 

Mr.  Sheard.  My  first  investment  in  machinery,  which  was  a  little 
further  back,  was  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn  alone.  I  put  up  my  first 
mill  machinery,  including  everything,  on  $700. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  you  have  worked  that  up  to  a  plant  of  $500,000? 

Mr.  Sheard.  My  plant  does  not  cost  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  that  much  invested? 

Mr.  Sheard,  Yes,  sir;  in  bricks,  machinery,  and  capital. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  if  the  foreign  goods  comes  in  here  they  will 
replace  the  home  goods? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Certainly  they  will. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Did  not  the  last  gentleman  testify  that  since  theMcKin- 
ley  bill  passed  the  quantity  imported  had  increased  and  the  home  product 
had  also  increased? 

Mr.  Sheard.  You  are  speaking  of  cotton  hosiery,  of  which  I  do  not 
profess  to  have  any  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  tJiat  same  principle  would  not  stop  knit  goods  ? 

Mr.  Sheard..!  can  not  speak  for  anything  that  the  facts  do  not 
bear  out. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  think  the  tariff  ought  to  be  left  higher  on  more 
expensive  goods  ? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  quality  of  goods  do  you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Sheard.  We  manufacture  goods  which  run  generally  from  $6 
up  to  $15  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  manufa<5ture  the  higher-priced  goods  ? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes;  of  course  you  and  the  gentlemen  will  understand 
that  our  machinery  and  wool-knitting  mills  are  fit  to  make  all  kinds  of 
goods  and  we  make  such  goods  as  the  trade  will  take.  Sometimes  the 
&ade  require  lower-priced  goods,  and  we  make  such  goods  as  we  can 
sell,  and  of  course  we  vary  them  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
trade. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  Yon  believe  as  a  principle  tliat  ttie  higher  tariff  oaght 
to  be  placed  upon  the  higher-priced  goods  which  the  rich  weart 

Mr.  Shkard,  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  are  williug  to  adhere  to  that  principle,  althougli 
you  yourself  are  a  manufacturer  of  high-priced  goods,  getting  the 
benefit  of  that  high  tariff? 

Mr.  Sqeard.  I  do  not  manufacture  all  high-priced  goods.  Under- 
stand that  I  do  not  make  full-fashion  goods,  but  my -goods  are  what 
we  call  cut  goods,  made  for  the  masses  of  the  i^eople.  We  do  not  ran 
down  to  the  50-cent  shirt  that  is  sold  in  the  Bowery  perhaps,  nor  do  we 
run  up  as  high  as  the  $15  a  pair  which  are  sold  in  New  York,  bat  those 
we  make  and  sell  at  $6.50  retail  at  75  cents,  and  the  goods  we  sell  at 
$9  retail  for  $1,  and  those  we  sell  at  $9  retail  at  $12,  and  the  highest 
priced  goods  I  make  are  retailed,  if  the  profit  is  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  manufactory,  it  ought  to  retail  not  higher  than  $1.50  per 
garment. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  the  average  wages  paid  in  the  knit-goods  fac- 
tories amounts  to  over  $400  a  year? 

Mr.  Sheard.  From  $400  to  $450. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Does  that  include  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, or  simply  what  you  call  the  labor? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Well,  I  am  president  of  the  company,  but 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  in  making  up  the  aveni^  of 
wages  paid  by  your  company,  do  you  include  the  salaries  of  aU  the 
officers  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.    How  much  salary  do  you  put  in  for  your  officers? 

Mr.  Sheard.  I  get  $1,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  any  others  get  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Sheard.  No,  sir.  One  of  my  partners,  or  stockholders,  is  my 
old  superintendent,  and  he  gets  $1,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  they  run  down  to  the  lowest  figure? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  the  average  is  somethiug  over  $400? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir;  1  take  my  mill  as  a  sample  and  use  it  as  an 
illustration,  and  we  compared  the  figures  and  endeavored  to  get  at  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  we  could  prove  it.  As  to  the  English  trade,  what  I  did 
not  know,  I  have  the  last  report  made  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  which  gives  in  detail  the  amount  paid 
for  every  article,  time  or  piece  work,  and  the  average  of  wages  accord- 
ing to  that,  taking  and  figuring  it  out,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to 
men,  women,  and  children  employed,  and  that  takes  in  a  large  number 
of  children,  and  the  average  of  that  pay  is  £35  in  England,  in  Notts 
and  Leicester,  £33  in  the  Scotch  district  where  they  make  Scotch 
hosiery,  and  if  you  divided  the  two  it  is  $170  average. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  ever  compared  the  cost  of  making  two  pieces 
of  goods  in  this  country  and  in  England! 

Mr.  Sheard.  No;  you  can  not  do  so,  you  must  compare  results. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  compared  the  prices  of  any  particulai*  goods 
in  this  country  and  in  England  ?  • 

Mr.  Sheard.  So  far  as  1  have  purchased  those  goods  in  England 
from  the  retailer  for  my  own  use  and  investigation. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  do  you  find? 

Mr.  Sheard.  I  find,  and  I  have  trave'ed  over  England,  Germany, 
France,  Scotland,  and  1  have  had  my  feet  more  or  less  upon  every 
quartei*  o(  the  globe,  and  more  or  less  investigated  this  question  for 
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myself  individually,  and  my  conclusion  is  that  nowhere  in  tl^e  world 
can  I  get  for  value  received  better  value  received  in  knit  underwear 
than  in  America.  Now.  permit  me,  please,  to  fol.ow  this 5  it  is  true  up 
io  the  present  time  in  England  and  in  Germany  a  large  proportion  of 
shirts  and  drawers  manufactured  are  made  what  you  would  call  full- 
fashioned,  if  you  understand  the  term. 

Mr.  Bryan.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  SnEARD.  If  you  should  drive  through  your  district  you  might  see 
a  muskrat  skin  or  a  coon  skin  upon  a  barn  door.  You  might  not  know 
wliat  the  skin  of  the  animal  was,  but  yt)U  could  in  your  mind'S  eyo  put 
the  skin  over  something  and  form  an  animal.  A  full-fashioned  gar- 
ment is  so  made  that,  when  it  couics  to  you,  you  can  see  it  is  made  for  a 
shirt,  for  you  can  see  it  forms  two  arms,  and  its  general  appearance 
indicates  its  character,  and  the  seams  are  such  that  they  seem  to  join 
together,  not  exactly  as  seams,  but  joints.  Now,  in  this  country  we 
have  improved  our  machinery.  We  joint  that  by  machinery  so  won- 
derfully that  I  can  not  tell  when  I  get  the  garment  on  that  there  is  any 
pressure  of  seams  or  any  sense  of  feeling  whether  I  have  a  full- 
fashioned  garment  on  or  not;  so,  consequently 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  will  not  trespass  upon  the  time  by  having  you  go  fur- 
ther. I  simply  wanted  an  answer  to  that  question — whether,  taking 
the  world  over,  the  article  is  manufactured  in  this  country  and  sold  as 
cheaply  as  the  same  kind  of  article  in  England  would  be  manufactured 
and  sold  anywhere  in  England? 

Mr.  Sheavd.  I  think  as  ftu*  as  utility  is  concerned  that  is  perfectly 
true;  that  is  the  result  of  my  experience. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Notwithstanding  the  higher  wages  we  pay,  the  article 
produced  and  sold  to  our  people  is  as  cheap  as  anywhere  in  the  world? 
Mr.  SaeiRD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yet  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  high  tariff  in 
order  to  protect  us  in  the  right  to  buy  these  cheap  goods! 

Mr.  Shearb.  I  only  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  high  tariff  or  any 
measure  of  protection  which  shall  guard  us  and  protect  us  from  the 
inequalities  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  you  speak  of  price  you  mean  price  at  retail  to 
the  consumer? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  price  from  the  manufacturer  here  is  greater  than  it 
is  in  Europe  from  the  manufacturer  there? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  could  take  the  goods  offered  by  manu- 
£EM;turers  there  and  the  amount  they  offer  without  any  cost  of  duty, 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  would  not  exceed  the  cost  from  the  mill, 
it  is  cheaper.  I  visited  the  mills  and  examined  them,  and  they  could 
be  sold  tor  very  much  less  here  than  anything  I  could  produce  in  the 
present  goods  I  am  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  difference  is  the  difference  in  wages  largely? 

Mr.  Sheard.  Yes,  sir;  largely,  and  the  cost  of  my  mills,  putting  in 
my  bricks,  and  the  cost  of  my'machinery,  and  the  cost  of  interest,  etc., 
which,  with  my  capital,  is  necessary  to  continue  in  business. 
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HOSIERY. 

(Paragntph  868,) 

New  York,  September  22^  1S93. 

Sir:  Regarding  the  proposed  change  in  the  taritt  on  hosiery  and 
fabric  gloves,  we  beg  to  suggest  a  straight  specific  duty  on  these  goods 
as  the  simplest  and  most  practical  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  dis- 
honest importers  from  undervaluing  goods.  It  would  protect  the  hon- 
est importer,  also  the  American  manufacturer,  besides  saving  time  and 
exi)cnse  to  the  Government  in  examining  the  goods  in  the  custom- 
house. We  believe  the  following  schedule  would  yield  a  proper  reve- 
nue to  the  Government  and  afford  ample  protection  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer :  Fifty  cents  per  dozen  on  all  cotton  and  lisle-thread  stock- 
ings, whether  in  cut  goods  or  full  fashioned;  Jo  cents  per  dozen  on  all 
silk-plaited  stockings  (this  class  of  goods  has  never  been  made  at  all, 
or  any  attempt  been  made  to  produce  same  in  this  country) ;  $1.50  i>er 
dozen  on  all  spun-silk  or  pure-silk  stockings;  $1  per  dozen  on  all 
woolen  or  part  wool  stockings ;  35  cents  per  dozen  on  all  cotton  gloves,  a 
clavss  of  goods  never  attempted  to  be  made  in  this  country;  50  cents 
'  per  dozen  on  all  pure  silk  or  silk- plaited  gloves;  75  cents  per  dozen  on 
all  woolen  or  part  wool  gloves.  The  matter  of  any  leather  trimming^ 
on  fabric  gloves  should  make  no  diflfereuce  in  the  duty  whatever. 

The  tarift'  on  stockings  should  have  no  connection  whatever  with  that 
on  underwear  (shirts  and  drawers).  They  are  a  separate  industry  en- 
tirely and  should  pay  a  different  duty  from  stockings.  Owing  to  the 
recent  financial  stringency  stocks  of  goods  are  not  being  moved  with 
the  usual  rapidity.  Wc  therefore  predict  that  heavy  stocks  will  be 
carried  over  and  beg  to  suggest  that  any  change  in  the  tariflf,  be  made 
to  go  into  effect  not  earlier  than  January  1, 1895,  to  enable  merchants 
throughout  the  country  to  dispose  of  their  good^  >vithout  serious  loss. 
Bespectfully  yours, 

Tbbadwell  &  Sbwabb. 


HOSIERY. 

(Pftngniph  858.) 


New  Britain,  Conn.,  September  19^  1893. 

Sir:  The  American  Hosiery  Company,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Tvhich 
I  represent,  respectfully  ask  that  in  considering  the  question  of  a  proper 
tariff  on  knit  underwear  and  hosiery  you  will  take  into  consideration 
the  following  facts  relative  to  their  particular  branch  of  the  business. 

This  company  was  established  twenty-five  years  ago,  and,  beginning 
in  a  small  way,  has  gradually  grown  until  it  now  employs,  when  run- 
ning full,  about  1,000  hands.  It  manufactures  underwear  and  hosiery 
from  fine  cotton,  cotton  and  wool  mixture  (merino),  worsted,  silk,  tad 
mixtures  of  all  these,  and  of  every  required  weight  from  the  lightest 
gauze  to  the  heaviest  for  winter  wear,  for  men,  women,  and  children. 
Its  specialty  is  full-fashioned  goods,  and  it  aims  at  a  quality  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  world.  At  present  it  has  an  exhibit  in  Chicago 
in  extent,  variety,  and  general  excellence  comparing  favorably,  in  the 
opinion  of  visitors,  with  any  exhibit  there. 
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Full -fashioned  goods  such  as  we  produce  are  knit  on  complicated  and 
I  delicate  and  very  expensive  frames,  which  narrow  and  widen  the  fabric 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  so  give  it  any  required  shape.  They 
are  then  seamed  or  made  up  either  by  hand  or  on  machines  which  imi- 
tate hand  work,  taking  up  the  selvage  loops  and  thereby  avoiding 
objectionable  seams  and  raw  edges.  All  the  machines  used  for  full- 
fashioned  goods  are  slow  in  their  operation  and  difficult  to  keep  in  order 
and  require  skillful  and  experienced  operators  and  the  closest  care  and 
attention.  While  the  price  of  labor  has  steadily  increased,  tliat  of  these 
goods  has  declined,  no  advance  having  been  made  on  account  of.  the 
McKinley  tariff,  and  prices  are  now  lower  than  before.  It  is  obvious 
that  to  produce  goods  to  compete  in  excellence  of  fabric  and  finish  with 
the  best  foreign  requires  great  painstaking  in  every  detail  of  the 
process,  necessitating  intelligent,  fairly  paid,  and  satisfied  labor.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  low  wages  and  a  low  standard  of  living  have  pre- 
vailed abroad  in  localities  where  the  hosiery  business  has  been  carried 
OB,  consequent  perhaps  on  the  fact  that  originally  much  of  the  labor 
was  performed  by  men  as  well  as  women  at  their  homes,  working  long 
hours,  and  though  the  factory  system  now  prevails  the  hours  of  labor 
continue  to  be  many  and  the  standard  of  living  low.  As  a  consequence, 
in  conducting  our  business  we  have  to  contend  not  merely  with  the 
general  low  average  of  labor  abroad,  but  with,  as  we  think,  exception- 
ally low  wages,  or  such  as  amount,  we  think  we  may  safely  say,to  only 
about  one-third  of  what  must  be  paid  here  for  the  same  work. 

Full-fashioned  goods,  which  might  almost  be  classed  among  luxuries, 
are  mainly  used  by  the  well-to-da  (wealthy  classes),  able  and,  we  doubt 
not  willing  to  contribute  their  full  proportion  to  the  Government  rev- 
enue, and  are  therefore  suited  to  a  higher  dut^^han  the  ordinary  make 
of  knit  goods.  The  production  of  fine  full-fashioned  goods  is,  we  think, 
not  only  creditable  to  the  manufacture  but  to  the  country,  and,  as  the 
Chicago  Exposition  proves,  is  a  matter  in  which  the  general  public 
takes  an  interest  and  would  willingly  see  encouraged.  It  has  taken 
time  and  patience  to  even  begin  to  overcome  the  prejudice  in  favor  of 
foreign  underwear  and  hosiery,  but  there  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no  suf- 
ficient reason  why  goods  in  all  respects  equal  to  any  of  foreign  make 
should  not  be  produced  here. 

With  this  in  view  our  company  has  invested  a  large  amount  in  the 
very  latest  and  best  facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  bus- 
iness, but  it  can  not  continue  to  be  carried  on  without  adequate  pro- 
tection such  ais  shall  enable  it  to  meet  foreign  competition.  Manufac- 
turers can  no  longer  depend  on  the  greater  efficiency  of  labor  in  this 
country,  since  common  and  technical  schools  have  greatly  multiplied 
abroad,  resulting  in  an  activity  of  brain  and  an  increase  of  intelligence 
and  skill  not  easy  to  surpass.  Besides,  the  desire  of  holding  the  mar- 
kets of  this  counU'y  has  stimulated  foreign  mechanics  and  inventors  to 
improvements  and  labor-saving  devices  as  well  as  led  to  their  speedy 
adoption  of  those  originating  here,  which  with  cheaper  labor  are  imme- 
diately turned  against  us.  Consumption  of  full-fashioned  goods  being 
limited  in  amount  and  not  so  dependent  on  price  as  that  of  ordinary 
goods,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  greater  revenue  would  not  accrue  to 
the  Government  from  a  rate  of  duty  sufficiently  high  to  allow  of  their 
production  here  than  from  a  lower  rate  on  the  probably  comparatively 
small  increased  importation  which  would  follow  the  withdrawal  of 
domestic  competition.  At  least  the  difference  in  labor  abroad  and  here 
must  be  made  up  by  the  duty.    Already  the  margin  of  profit  in  conse- 
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quence  of  foreign  competition  is  90  small  that  any  reduction  from  the 
present  rate  would  cause  it  to  substantially  disappear. 

In  Chemnitz  the  earnings  of  the  best  knitters  on  the  cotton  pa^tent 
frames,  the  best  frames  for  our  goods  and  such  as  we  use,  are  per  ^vreek 
of  sixty-six  hours  from  23  to  24  marks,  amounting,  for  a  week  of  nixty 
hours,  to  $5.46,  while  the  average  knitter's  earnings  for  the  same  t^iiiie 
is  not  more  than  18  marks,  or  $4.20,  and  females  in  the  same  business 
not  more  than  $2.10  per  week  of  sixty  hours.    For  the  same  work,  our 
company  now  pays  its  men  $12.54  per  week  of  sixty  hours  and  its  female 
employes  $6.08.    We  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  average  price 
abroad  in  our  business  is  not  more  than  one-third  what  must  be  paid 
here  for  competent  hands.    That  we  are  not  paying  extravagantly  for 
this  particular  work  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  while  these  knitters 
are  all  men  working  at  their  trade,  their  average  weekly  wages  are  but 
$2.04  more  than  the  average  of  all  the  men  and  boys  together  in  tlie 
mill,  which  is  $10.60,  and  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  for  this  kind 
of  female  labor  is  only  about  50  cents  per  week  liigher  than  that  for 
the  whole  mill,  which  is  $6. 

What  we  a«k,  therefore,  is  that  the  present,  or  its  full  equivalent^  pro- 
tection may  be  continued  on  these  full  fashioned  goods,  which  we  think 
they  well  deserve  and  can  not  do  without,  and  that  regard  be  had  to 
the  greater  necessary  investment  in  machinery  and  the  greater  propor- 
tionate cost  of  labor,  calling  for  a  correspondingly  higher  duty  than  on 
the  goods  produced  in  the  ordinary  and  less  expensive  way. 

Amebioan  Hosibby  Co., 

John  B.  Talcott, 
Treasurer. 


HOSIERT. 

(Puragntpli  868.) 


'  New  Yobk,  September  18j  1893, 

SiB:  Hosiery  mills  have  been  established  in  nearly  all  the  States  of 
the  South,  and  in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested  they  are  employing 
a  larger  number  of  operatives  than  any  other  branch  of  southern  in- 
dustry. As  the  manager  of  a  large  spinning  interest  and  handling  the 
production  of  several  cotton  yarn  mills;  manufacturing  yarns  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  southern  knitters,  I  can  say  that  I  am  ^miliar,  through 
years  of  correspondence,  with  their  wants,  and  also  with  the  character 
and  prices  of  their  products,  as  well  as  the  measure  of  success  which  has 
attended  investments  in  this  direction.  In  addition  to  the  information 
thus  acquired,  T  can  speak  for  this  interest  by  reason  of  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  Macon  Knitting  Company,  located  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  hosiery  plant  in  tlie 
Southern  States. 

By  reason  of  the  inexperience  of  our  people,  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  has  not,  as  a  rule,  proven  successful  or  protitablo  to  the  pro- 
jectors of  our  mills.  This  inexperience  in  both  management  and  labor 
has  resulted  in  losses  in  many  instances  of  most  or  all  of  oui*  original 
investments,  necessitating  reorganization  through  the  employment  of 
new  capital  to  utilize  plants  and  skill  acquired  by  costly  experience. 
This  tuition  of  failure  has  not  been  paid  in  every  case,  but  from  ob- 
servation and  experience!  will  venture  the  confident  opinion  that  the 
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success  of  an  oiigiual  enterprise  lias  proven  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

Recent  years  have  shown  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
mills  as  well  as  a  gratifying  imiuovemeiit  in  the  character  of  the  goods 
produced.  For  information  with  relerence  tl^the  tirst  point  I  Respect- 
fully refer  you  to  the  statistics  already  on  file  with  your  committee. 
The  dry-goods  jobbing  trade  of  the  country  at  large  will  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  second  statement. 

Investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
operatives  einplpyed  in  Southern  hosiery  mills  are  women  and  chil- 
dren^ who  find  in  these  mills  light,  steady,  and  profitable  work,  which 
they  could  not  obtain  in  many  communities  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  this  industry,  and  of  which  they  will  be  deprived  if  from  any  cause 
the  mills  are  closed.  Neither  tlie  wages  paid  to  these  women  and 
children,  nor  the  prices  of  the  goods  they  produce,  nor  the  profits  ac- 
cruing to  owners,  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  criticism  that  either  is  ex- 
cessive, or  that  either  or  all  entail  an  unnecessjiry  or  unreasonable  tax 
Hpon  consumers.  It  is  true  that  the  female  mill  operatives  are  paid 
two,  three  and  four  times  the  wages  paid  to  able-bodied  farm  laborers, 
but  this  is  not  because  the  mill  operatives  are  paid  too  much,  but  it  is 
due  rather  to  the  fact  that,  under  conditions  prevailing  in  the  agricul- 
tui:al  States  of  the  South,  farm  labor  is  forced  to  accept  the  lowest 
compensation  of  any  labor  in  the  country.  The  hosiery  mills  employ 
men  of  course.  If  such  are  sent  to  the  farms  for  employment  and  sub- 
Bistence  this  would  result  in  still  further  competition  for  farm  employ- 
mentf  in  decreasing  the  demand  ibr  farm  products  and  in  an  increase 
in  the  marketable  surplus  from  our  farms.  Our  women  and  children 
are  not  adapted  to  farm  work  and  must  remain  idle  or  find  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  With  all  the  avenues  for  employment  we  have  so  far 
opened  to  them,  many  are  suffering  from  enforced  idleness,  and  we  are 
powerless  to  provide  such  with  further  means  of  support  in  our  mills, 
full  of  help  while  we  are  running,  but  in  many  cases  shut  down  at 
present.  If  they  are  forced  to  go  upon  farms  in  order  to  exist,  their 
misfortune  can  be  measured  only  by  the  increasing  distress  of  our 
present  over-producing  agriculture. 

The  prices  at  which  the  knit  products  of  Southern  mills  are  selling 
indicate  the  best  values  known  to  distributors  and  consumers,  in  the 
history  of  our  country's  markets  for  manufactures.  Upon  the  question 
of  profits  to  mill  owners,  I  have  already  indicated  what  our  experience 
has  been.  This  feature  of  the  case  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  general 
way.  In  OTder,  however,  that  the  opinion  expressed  may  be  tested  by 
the  facts  of  personal  experience,  and  to  cover  what  I  conceive  to  be  an 
important  omission  in  the  testimony  so  far  submitted  to  your  commit- 
tee, touching  the  i)rofits  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  I 
beg  to  submit  the  following  statement  with  reference  to  the  Macon 
Knitting  Company,  of  which  I  am  the  president,  and  which,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  the  largest  hosiery  mill  in  the  Southern  States. 

It  has  been  in  existence  over  ten  years.  Until  1889  or  1890  (I  write 
away  from  home  and  can  not  be  exact  as  to  dates),  its  capital  all  paid 
in  was  $36,000.  At  this  date  its  capital  was  increased  to  $100,000. 
The  entire  dividends  paid  to  the  shareholders  up  to  the  time  its  capital 
was  increased  from  $30,000  to  $100,000  was  $3,600,  or  10  per  cent  up  on 
its  capital  stock,  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years,  which  was  about  IJ 
per  cent  per  annum.  Its  gross  earnings,  from  the  time  it  was  reorgan- 
ized up  to  January,  1893,  were  less  than  $4,000.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
since  reorganization  its  operations  were  restricted  for  something  over 
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one  year  by  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  new  mill,  whicliwas  filled 
witli  what  we  decided,  after  patient  and  persistent  investigation,  was 
the  best  machinery  of  its  claims  in  the  world.  This  machinery  was  not 
only  of  a  high  order  in  construction,  but  was  complicated  and  expen- 
sive by/eason  of  its  automatic  features,  which  were  covered  by  patents 
purchased  at  heavy  cost.  With  all  the  saving  in  labor  wliich  we  have 
been  able  to  make  in  the  knitting  department  by  the  use  of  machines 
requiring  but  little  labor  and  attention  and  producing  almost  perfect 
work,  the  expenses  in  all  the  details  of  finishing  have  been  such  that 
we  have  not  been  able,  except  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  to  market  the 
goods  produced,  in  competition  with  the  hand-made  goods  of  Oermany 
and  other  foreign  countries.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  when 
these  goods  were  first  placed  upon  the  market  they  readily  commanded 
$2  per  dozen,  less  6  per  cent,  while  for  nearly  a  year  past  we  have  not 
asked  for  them  more  than  $1.50  per  do^.en,  less  6  per  cent.  These  prices 
to  the  wholesale  trade.  If  it  is  suggested  that  bad  management  of  the 
enterprise  has  been  the  cause  of  failure  to  make  profits^  or  if  doubt 
with  reference  to  this  statement  is  entertained,  it  will  afford  the  com- 
pany pleasure  to  have  the  plant  and  management  investigated  by  your 
committee,  or  a  representative  from  it,  and  to  subject  its  books  to  your 
inspection,  in  order  that  you  may  verify  or  refute  what  I  have  said. 
The  capital  of  $100,000  on  January  1  last,  was  increased  at  that  time 
to  $125,000.  By  reason  of  the  requirements  of  the  business,  the  mill 
from  which  the  knitting  company  obtains  its  supply  of  yams,  which  is 
also  under  the  writer's  management  and  is  largely  interested  in  the 
knitting  company,  is  carrying  it  for  over  $100,000,  and  has  steadily 
carried  this  amount  for  more  than  two  years.  We  have  more  experience 
now  than  three  years  ago,  and  if  present  prices  for  goods  are  main- 
tained there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  for  fair  business  in  the  future.  If 
from  any  cause  we  are  compelled  to  lower  the  prices  of  our  goods  with- 
out lowering  the  cost  of  production  our  investment  in  plant  will  be 
practically  valueless.  Cotton  is  low ;  as  low,  we  hojye,  as  it  will  ever  be. 
Our  labor  is  cheap  enough,  but  with  the  price  of  raw  material  and  other 
supplies  beyond  our  ciontrol  the  cost  di  labor  is  the  only  flexible  item  in 
our  cost,  and  the  only  one  we  can  reduce.  We  are  employing  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  in  capital  and  over  250  men,  women,  and 
children  in  this  mill. 

I  omitted  in  its  proper  connection  to  state  that  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year  we  decided  to  add  to  our  line  the  production  of  a  coarser  grade 
of  goods,  adapted  especially  to  the  wants  of  laboring  men.  At  present 
we  are  making  these  goods  largely,  and  all  that  I  have  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  machines  upon  which  ladies'  wear  is  produced,  in  the  way 
of  economy  of  production,  low  cost,  and  small  profits  in  manufacturing, 
is  more  than  true  with  reference  to  this  class  of  goods. 

I  may  say,  with  propriety,  I  trust,  that  while  I  sincerely  accord  you 
the  same  devotion  to  the  country's  best  interests  that  I  claim  tor  my- 
self, our  views  are  in  conflict.  1  am  convinced  from  the  history  of 
former  experiments  under  the  policy  you  now  propose  to  reinaugurate 
that  this  policy  will  always  hereafter  as  always  heretofore  end  in  general 
disaster. 

£espectfuUy  yourai 

J.  F.  Hanson. 
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(Pursf nph  86S.) 

• 

Lowell,  Mass.,  September  20^  1893. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  stocking,  the  best  stocking  for 
men  that  could  be  bought  at  retail  for  25  cents  was  an  imported  stock- 
ing that,  from  the  nature  of  its  construction,  was  most  uncomfortable 
to  the  wearer  and  noted  for  its  seams  and  lumps  which  can\e  constantly 
in  contact  with  those  parts  of  the  foot  that  nee(J  smooth  and  well-fit- 
ting coverings.  By  the  introduction  of  the  Shawknit  stocking,  which, 
it ,  has  been  truthfiilly  said,  revolutionized  the  hosiery  business  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  made  possible  for  men  of  all  classes  to  buy  perfect- 
fitting  and  most  comfortable  foot  wear  for  25  cents  or  less  a  pair.  It 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Shaw  Stocking  Company  to  make  an 
article  that,  from  its  intrinsic  worth  to  the  wearer,  would  be  superior 
to  the  products  of  any  oth^r  maker  and  thereby  raise  the  standard  of 
American  products.  Since  the  advent  of  the  Shawknit  stocking  numer- 
ous plants  have  been  erected  for  the  production  of  circular-made  stock- 
ings, and  the  growth  of  this  industry  has  been  marvelous.  Not  only 
as  knitters,  but  also  as  dyers  of  black  hosiery  has  the  Shaw  Stocking 
Company  achieved  success.  It  was  the  first  concern  in  the  world  to 
put  a  stainless  stocking  on  the  market  and  guarantee  its  color  to  be 
fast  and  clean;  furthermore,  no  foreign  black  stocking  has  been  sold 
in  this  market,  that  was  stainless  and  fast  in  color  before  the  snow- 
black  Shawknit  half  hose  were  advertised  over  the  guaranty  of  the 
mantifacturers.  As  pioneers  in  the  stocking  industry,  the  influence  of 
the  Shaw  Stocking  Company  has  been  felt  and  their  fame  gone  abroad^ 
and  to-day  the  Shaw  stocking  loom  is  in  use  in  England. 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  protective  tariff  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  this  company  and  many  others  producing  circular-made  goods  to 
make  the  progress  they  have  made,  and  I  believe  the  people  of  this 
country  would  still  be  using  the  inii)orted  stockings  with  all  their 
seams  and  bunches  and  be  paying  for  them  twice  to  three  times  the 
price  for  which  such  goods  can  now  be  had.  The  industry  with  which 
I  am  connected  is  purely  American,  the  inventor  of  the  machine  and 
stocking  was  an  American,  and  to  the  largest  extent  possible  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  stocking  is  made  are  American.  For  the  general 
interest  and  protection  of  this  industry  in  America,  not  in  Germany, 
I  wish  to  protest  against  any  reduction  in  tariff  on  stockings. 
Bespectfully  yours,  Geo.  L.  Hoopeb, 

Manager  Shaw  Stocking  Company ^  Lowell^  Ma^s. 


THE  XABIFF  ON  HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  OOODS. 

(Purayrsph  86S.) 

New  York,  Ju7ie  10, 1893. 

Sir:  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  rates  of  duty  will  again  be  re- 
vised. It  is  desirable  that  the  duty  on  hosiery  should  be  simplified  as 
well  as  reduced. 

There  wa«  a  peace  tarift',  and  again  there  was  a  war  tariff,  and  now 
there  exists  a  McKinley  tarift*.  Double  the  peace  tariff  and  you  have 
the  war  tariff;  double  the  war  tariff  and  you  have  the  McBliuley  tarifi'. 
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If  we  accept  the  Bonnal  rate  of  ante- war  times,  say  17J  per  cent,  and 
add  50  per  cent,  we  have  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  25  per  cent,  with  which 
it  is  probable  most  of  those  interested  wonld  be  satisfied.  War  rates 
shonld  terminate  after  twenty- nine  years  of  peace.  The  exemption  of 
wool  and  other  materials  of  manufacture  from  duty  makes  it  possible 
to  put  all  textiles^  whether  cotton,  wool,  or  silk,  on  the  same  basis. 

The  use  of  microscopes,  counting  of  threads  and  stitches,  chemical 
analysis  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  duty,  and  such  minutise 
are  hardly  within  the  proper  functions  of  a  great  government. 

The  law  should  not  oppress  or  take  away  the  rights  of  the  citizen. 
An  importer  should  net  be  compelled  to  pay  duty  oh  goods  which  never 
came  into  the  United  States.  It  is  hardly  credible,  but  such  is  the  law- 
to-day.  Duty  is  frequently  paid  on  goods  which  were  stolen  or  missiug 
at  the  port  of  departure. 

Undervaluation  is  increased  by  high  rates  and  by  complexity  inci- 
dental to  compound  rates.  Under  the  present  law  the  calculations  are 
so  involved  that  one  invoice  will  occupy  the  time  of  an  expert  for  hours 
in  making  up  the  amount  of  duty  assessable. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  revision  of  the  tariff  will  have  some 
degree  of  permanency. 

The  cost  of  making  the  great  bulk  of  hosiery  manufoctured  in  the 
United  States  does  not  average  above  25  cents  per  dozen  pairs. 

K  a  specific  rate  is  agreed  upon  the  average  cost  of  making  the  goods 
ought  to  be  suflicient  protection. 
Yours  respectfully, 

TH01U.S  Field. 


BAIiBBIGGAK. 

(Puttgraph  S5S.) 

The  production  of  light-weight  gauze,  balbriggan,  and  fancy  under- 
wear (shirts  and  drawers)  in  this  country  has  been  largely  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  twelve  yeiars.  At  first  only  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods 
were  made,  but  as  the  few  manufacturers  of  this  product  gain^  ex- 
perience the  standard  of  manufacture  was  steadily  raised,  until  to  day 
the  three  large  corporations  making  the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  under- 
wear turn  out  a  product  that  will  compare  favorably  in  every  respect 
with  the  importations  from  Troyes,  in  France;  Chemnitz,  in  Gcormany, 
and  Nottingham,  in  England.  During  the  same  period  that  thequsdity 
of  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  has  been  so  improved  the  price 
to  the  consumer  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  so  that  to-day  the  large 
manufacturers  of  this  product  are  selling  a  superior  article  for  the  Same, 
and  in  some  cases  less,  money  than  they  received  for  an  inferior  aiticle 
five  years  ago.  These  goods  being  the  lightest  weight  underwear  made, 
contain  of  necessity  a  small  proportion  of  raw  material  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  labor.  Generally  speaking,  the  elements  of  cost  in  fine 
underwear  are  as  follows : 

Percent. 

Raw  material 18 

Labor 55 

Various  itoina  of  trimmings:  braids,  bindings,  silk,  buttons,  etc 15 

General  expense:  taxes,  insurance,  etc 12 
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By  labor  as  here  used  is  meant  the  pay-roll  labor,  the  day  and  job 
labor,  so  called.  A  comparison  of  the  average  wages  of  this  industry 
in  America  and  Europe  shows  as  follows  : 


America. 

lift  to  118 
6  to     8 

6  to      8 

7  to     9 

Europe. 


Cnffknlttoni lift  to  |18  $6.00to$8.00 

BodyknlUera 6  to      8  2.50  to    4.00 

SUtobers 6  to      8  2.50  to    4.00 

^niahera 7  to     9  3.00  to    4.50 

Only  through  a  tariff  is  this  difference  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  cost  6f  labor  in  this  country  we  pay 
more  for  taxes  and  interest  in  the  item  of  general  e^xpense,  more  for 
braid,  binding,  and  buttons  in  the  item  of  trimmings,  and  more  for  our 
machinery  and  plant. 

The  desire  and  purpose  has. been  to  continue  year  by  year  adding 
finer  grades  requiring  greater  proportionate  employment  and  cost  of 
labor,  without  adding  more  of  raw  material,  the  weight  of  the  under- 
wear to  remain  the  same  or  be  lighter  in  weight  than  as  now  produced- 

For  these  considerations  we  ask  first,  tariff  protection;  secondly,  a 
law  that  in  its  classification  can  be  easily  understood,  and  one  that  can 
be  administered  without  loophole  for  undervaluation. 

Finally,  we  ask  for  speedy  a<2tion  as  to  the  details  of  changes  in  the 
tariff,  if  any,  and  if  changes  are  made  that  no  change  shall  be  opera- 
tive till  January  1, 1895. 


Bespectfully  submitted. 


And  others. 

Boston,  September  19y  1893. 


Boston  Manupactubing  Co., 
By  A.  M.  GooDAXE, 

Hesident  Agent. 


KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 

(PAngrftph  868.) 

Wateefobd,  N.  Y.,  Septemher  14^  1893. 

Sir:  This  is  practically  a  new  industry  with  which  to  employ  a 
great  number  of  i)eople,  and  any  change  in  the  tariff  at  this  time,  how- 
ever slight,  would  paralyze  the  coming  year's  business,  and  with  a  small 
reduction  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  drive  us  out  of  business. 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  labor,  as  between  our  people  wlio  have, 
by  their  brains  and  perseverance,  got  the  standard  of  wages  where 
they  can  live  comfortably  and  in  great  contrast  to  the  half-starved 
laboring  class  of  foreign  countries. 

The  goods  we  make  and  sell  for  about  $4  a  dozen  means  $4  per  dozen 
distributed  among  our  people,  a«  everything  we  put  into  a  shirt  we 
produce,  starting  from  the  planting  of  the  cotton  to  the  final  selling  of 
the  shirt  over  the  counter  to  the  consumer.  We  have  such  keen  com- 
petition among  ourselves  that  you  can  not  find  any  one  connected  with 
any  part  of  the  i)roduci»g  of  the  stock  and  manufai^ture  of  the  goods 
making  any  more  tlian  a  fair  living  profit,  and  only  that  by  the  strict- 
est attention  to  business. 
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I  understand  the  foreign  manufftcturer  will  sell  you  a  shirt  as  good 
as  our  $4  shirt  for  about  $2.25.  Add  the  present  duty,  f  1  per  dozen 
specific  and  3J5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  will  bring  the  price  up  to 
$4.04.    The  dift'erence  is  a  mighty  small  margin  to  work  on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  American 
manufacturer  and  American  labor  to  lower  the  dut/  now  imposed  on 
cotton  balbriggan  underwear. 
Yours  truly, 

0.  H,  Kavanauqh. 


WTIBBING. 

(Puagnph  854.) 

Monday,  September  18y  1893. 

ffEATEKENT  OP  KB.  0.  W.  GBEEN,  JB.;  OF  EASTHAMFTOir,  1IA8& 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  represent  articles  in  the  tariff  act  of  1890  under 
Schedule  I,  paragraph  354;  Schedule  K,  paragraph  398:  Schedule  L, 
paragraph  412,  in  the  cotton,  silk,  and  worsted  schedules.  Those 
articles  are  mentioned  in  each  one  of  those  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Dalzfll.  The  rate  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Green.  In  cotton  the  rate  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  articles,  and  there  is  35  per  cent  upon  the  others  men- 
tioned in  that  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  rates  under  the  different  paragraphs  f 

Mr.  Green.  Schedule  I  is  35  per  cent,  and  in  silk  the  rate  is  5  pet 
cent.  On  worsted  the  rate  is  60  per  cent.  On  worsted  it  does  not 
amount  to  very  much.  Taking  the  entire  line  of  goods^  there  is  very 
little  change. 

The  Chairman.  You  come  under  paragraph  364 1 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  webbing.  This  general  schedule  is  not 
of  very  much  importance  and  we  have  but  little  to  say  about  it,  except 
that  the  industry  has  been  built  up  during  the  last  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  years  under  protective  rates  and  has  grown  to  very  large  propor- 
tions under  that  system.  We  have  had  some  experience  under  the 
tariff  at  different  times  with  the  idea  that  the  price  of  webbings  would 
be  reduced  to  the  consumer,  and  we  have  found  in  each  of  those  in- 
stances that  foreign  manufacturers  simply  advanced  the  price  to  meet 
the  difference  and  the  consumer  paid  about  the  same.  We  come  hero 
to  say  simply  that  we  feel  as  if  the  protection  which  we  have  had  has 
been  the  means  of  establishing  the  industry  and  we  would  lite  to  have 
it  sustained.  If  you  are  going  in  to  deal  with  any  particular  paragraph 
we  should  say  that  in  the  cotton  schedule  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  general  rate  the  same  as  in  silk  and  worsted,  instead  of  having  two 
rates. 

Paragraph  354  is  susceptible  of  the  same  application  on  account  of 
the  different  articles  in  different  sections  of  the  paragraph.  There  has 
been  a  great  question  about  the  meaning  of  a  semicolon.  In  various 
bills  the  amounts  have  been  named  on  the  articles  35  per  cent  or  40 
per  c«nt.  In  this  case  it  is  divided  and  part  pay  36  per  cent  and  others 
pay  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  woolens  as  high  as  silks  or  cottcms! 

Mr.  Green.  They  were  incorporated  m  the  wool  paragraph  and 
^ased  on  custom  that  had  prevailed  a  great  many  years. 
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Mr.  Patitb.  There  is  a  compensatory  duty  on  the  wool  used  in  the 
articles  f 

Mr.  Gbeen.  There  is  a  compensatory  duty  on  the  wool — raw  wools 
and  others.  There  was  an  increase  in  cotton  of  5  per  cent,  and  in  silk 
and  woolens. 

Mr.  Patne.  In  the  last  three  years  has  there  been  any  increase  in 
the  price  of  cotton  goods  of  that  description  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Gbeen.  No,  sir;  there  has  not  been,  except  in  the  ordinary 
market  for  yarns  it  would  be  a  little  higher.  That  made  no  perceptible 
difierence  in  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  Importations  been  as  great  in  the  last  few  years 
as  formerly? 

Mr.  Obeen.  I  should  think  the  importations  of  narrow  fabrics  have 
not  been  so  large. 


BRAID. 
(Piragnplu  19«,.816,  S64,  S78,  Ml). 

Satubday,  September  16, 1893. 

SZATEMEHT  OF  KB.  HEintT  W.  8CHL088,  FBESIDEHT  OF  THE  BBAID  KAKUFAO- 

TUBEBS*  A880CIATI0ir,  HSW  TOBK. 

Mb.  Ohaibhan  :  As  a  committee  of  the  Braid  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  we  appear  before  you  as  representatives 
of  an  important  American  industry.  We  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  under  different  conditions.  We  had, 
previous  to  this  time,  no  organization,  and  our  industry  had  therefore 
been  neglected.  We  were  subject  to  unjust  discrimination.  We 
therefore  obtained,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  business, 
just  recognition.  In  order  that  you  may  fully  comprehend  the  nature 
of  our  business,  and  the  effect  of  the  tariff  thereon,  we  would  invite 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  affected  by  no  less  than  seven 
schedules  of  the  tariff  acr.  It  must  be  apparent  to  you  how  this  fact 
makes  it  possible  for  an  injustice  to  be  done  us  inadvertently  through 
Bome  slight  error  or  omission. 

Mixed  or  fancy  braids  are  manufactured  from  a  comingling  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  such  as  cotton,  silk,  wool,  linen',  and  metal.  It  is  a 
perfectly  staple  industry,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  product  is  used  for 
so  many  purposes.  The  recognition  obtained  in  1890  was  by  no  means 
exorbitant  ok  prohibitory.  This  is  amply  shown  by  the  fact  that  braids 
continue  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities  in  spite  of  the  present  tariff. 

Schedule  C. 

Hlaoellaneons  metals  and  mannfacturers  of  gold  and  silTer. 

Paragraph  No.  196:  BoUiona  and  metal  thread  of  gold,  Bilver,  or  other  metals, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirtv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragrsmh  No.  215 :  Manufacturers'  articles,  or  wares,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
providMl  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper, 
nickel,  pewter,  sine,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminum,  or  anv  otner  metal,  and 
whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SCHKDUI^B  I. 

No.  954 :  Cotton  cords,  braids,  hoot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings,  thirty-five  cents  per 
pound;  cotton,  gimps,  gaUoons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders,  and  braces,  any  of 
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the  forefoing  which  are  elastio  ot  non-elafitic,  forty  per  centnin  ad  Talorem;  Fro- 
vided,  That  none  of  the  articles  included  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a  leas  rat«  of 
duty  than  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SCHEDULB  J. 

No.  873:  Laces,  edgings,  embroideries,  insertings,  neck  mfflings,  mcliingSy  trim- 
mings, tuckings,  lace  window  curtains,  and  other  similar  tamboured  articles  and 
articles  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery,  embroidered  and  hemstitched  handker- 
chiefs, and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  rufflings,  tuckings,  or  ruchings, 
all  of  the  above  named  articles,  composed  of  flax,  Jute,  cotton,  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  either  of  them^  or  a  mixture  of  any  of  them, 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided^  That  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and  textile 
fabrics,  when  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery,  and  whether  specially  or  other- 
wise provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  not  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  fixed  by  the 
respective  paragraphs  and  schedules  of  this  act  upon  embroideries  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  respectively  composed. 

Schedule  E. 

No.  391 :  On  woolen  and  worsted  yams  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted, 
the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty 
cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  two  and  one-half  times  the  duty  im- 
posed by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition 
thereto  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  and  not 
more  than  forty  cents  per  pouud,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty 
imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per 
pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty  imposed  by 
this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

No.  3d8.  On  webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  gal- 
loons, fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  oress  trimmings,  laces  and  embroideries, 
head  nets,  buttons,  or  barrel  buttons,  or  buttons  of  other  forms,  for  tassels  or  orna- 
ments, wrought  by  hand  or  braided  by  machinery,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are 
elastic  or  non-elastio,  made  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or 
other  animals,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or 
other  animals  is  a  component  material,  the  duty  shall  be  sixty  cents  per  pound  and 
in  addition  thereto,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SCHEDULE  L. 

No.  412.  Webbings,  gorings.  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons, 
fringes,  cords  and  tassels,  anv  of  the  foregoing  which  are  elastic  or  non-elastic,  but- 
tons, and  ornaments,  made  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

No.  413.  Laces,  and  embroideries,  handkerchiefs,  neokrufiiings  and  ruchings,  cloth- 
ing ready-made,and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  descriptiou,  including  knit 
goods,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  ormau- 
iifaoturer,  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  viUue 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  ^roHdedy  That 
all  such  clothing  ready-made  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  when  composed  in  part 
of  India  rubber  (not  including  gloves  or  elastic  articles  that  are  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act),  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  eight  cents  per  ounce,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

In  Schedule  0  there  is  a  difference  of  15  per  cent  in  the  rates  of  the 
material  used,  which  is  metal  thread  and  the  braid  product.  In  sched- 
ule I  and  J,  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  the  cotton  and  flax  yarns  and 
the  cotton  and  flax  braids  is  infinitesimaL  In  Schedule  K  the  differ- 
ence between  yarn  and  braid  is  about  25  per  cent.  In  schedule  L  silk 
yarns  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  spun  silk  yarns  36  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  whereas  the  braids  pay  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  difference 
of  only  15  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that  the  average  protection  ' 
enjoyed  by  our  industry  today,  is  not  excessive,  in  view  of  the  great 
and  well-known  difference  between  the  wages  paid  here  and  those 
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ruling  in  Barmen  and  St.  Ohamond^  two  braid  districts  that  are  notori- 
ous for  the  low  wages  paid  to  the  work  people.  Our  business  is  a  very 
complex  one,  needmg  for  its  productions  the  services  of  a  very  compli- 
cated and  expensive  high-class  machinery,  the  best  of  which  is  manu- 
factored  abroad  and  subject  to  a  45  per  cent  duty.  The  nature  of  our 
business  requires  a  greater  number  of  skilled  help  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  product  turned  out  than  any  other  kindred  industry.  We 
wish  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  tariff  acts  a 
difference  has  been  accorded  us  in  the  rate  granted  above  that  given 
to  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics.  "This  is  just  and  reasonable,  as  the 
braid  machine  is  very  different  to  the  loom.  A  braid  machine  is  capa- 
ble of  making  only  a  single  width  and  in  order  to  produce  a  variety  of 
widths,  it  requires  as  many  machines  as  there  are  widths  needed.  The 
produce  of  a  single  machine  is  very  small,  about  72  yards  a  day,  and 
can  not  be  increased.  While  a  ribbon  loom  may  turn  out  an  article 
similar  in  appearance,  500  or  6(^0  yard«  in  a  day,  a  braiding  machine 
will  turn  out  only  72  yards.  Our  industry  has  been  established  in 
this  country  about  thirty  years.  It  exists  at  present  in  about  ten  dif- 
erent  states;  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  great  many  people.  We  are  simply  here  to  represent  our 
case  without  expectation  of  any  favoritism.  If  the  duties  are  reduced 
on  our  materials,  we  will  cheerfully  submit  to  a  proportionate  reduction. 
Beyond  this  we  emphatically  and,  as  we  believe,  justly  protest;  as  such 
reduction  will  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  continue  our  business  in 
this  country  and  give  employment  to  our  x)eople. 

Now  I  have  samples  here  of  different  braids  wl^ich  we  manufacture, 
and  which  I  would  like  to  submit  and  explain  to  you  gentlemen. 
These  are  the  different  qualities  we  are  making  and  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  goods. 

This  is  raw  silk  [exhibiting]  which  comes  into  this  country  firee  of 
duty,  and  this  is  the  spun  silk,  that  is,  thrown  silk,  which  pays  a  duty 
of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  this  is  the  braid  that  is  manufactured 
from  the  raw  stock  after  it  is  thrown  into  thread  and  made  into  the 
braid.    This  is  what  we  do  with  it,  this  is  our  finished  product. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  duty  on  thatf 

Mr.  ScKLOSS.  Fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  comes  under  the  general  silk  clause t 

Mr.  SCHLOSS.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  general  section  giving  the  de- 
tails. This  is  the  same  thing  in  black.  This  is  the  raw  wool  that  is 
used  and  put  into  the  yam.  We  are  not  spinners  and  we  are  obliged 
to  buy  yarn  from  the  spinner.  They,  I  believe,  have  a  protection,  and 
we  take  that  and  put  it  into  braid.  There  is  a  sample  of  the  finished 
article  which  we  make  out  of  the  spun  yam.  That  is  mohair  which  is 
not  raised  in  this  country. 

The  Chatbman.  Where  do  you  get  your  wool  fromt 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  We  buy  our  yarn  from  the  spinner  and  they  are 
obliged  to  import  it  from  Europe,  Australian  wool,  etc.,  and  the  Angora 
goat.  This  is  a  very  long  staple  and  I  have  a  sample,  if  the  committee 
wishes  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  goat's  hairt 

Mr.  SCHLOSS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  goat  hair.  I  believe  they  mix  it  up 
with  American  wool  and  manipulate  it  for  our  purpose.  This  is  an- 
other sample  of  braid  we  make.  All  these  are  samples  which  gives  you 
a  little  idea  of  the  class  of  goods  we  manufacture.  It  is  quite  varied. 
We  use  »lk,  cotton,  and  mohair  in  the  construction  of  these. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  do  prices  since  1890  compare  with  previous  prices  t 
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Mr.  SCKLOSS.  I  would  like  to  explain  that.  In  1883  when  the  asso- 
ciation was  not  represented  before  they  changed  the  tariff,  and  the 
construction  of  the  tariff'  at  that  time  was  such  that  it  gave  us  no  pro- 
tection at  all  and  we  could  not  compete  with  the  importer,  and  the 
importer  at  that  time  had  all  the  business. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  did  you  do,  shut  upt 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  We  had  to  sell  to  the  retail  trade  and  do  a  retail 
business.  We  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  demand  to  go  up.  Our 
machines  are  so  constructed  they  wiU  only  make  a  certain  width  as  I 
mentioned  before,  and  there  are  different  series  selliog  at  different 
times.  We  ran  aU  the  way  from  two  lines  up  to  thirty-six  lines,  you 
may  say,  and  there  are  times  when  four  lines  sells,  and  another  time 
ten  lines  sells  as  fashions  change,  and  by  being  here,  if  we  can  wait 
until  fashion  favors  us,  we  can  make  profit  to  keep  us  going.  We 
manufactured  and  kept  going  about  seven  years  without  making  much 
headway,  none  at  all  you  might  say,  and  the  importers  did  all  the 
business.  But  since  1890  we  could  buy  our  yams  here  which  we  never 
could  before  1890.  There  is  a  very  large  spinner  up  in  Maine  who  is 
making  these  mohair  yarns  so  that  we  can  buy  our  yams  at  a  little 
less  than  we  can  import.  We  can  buy  them  cheaper  to-day  and  we  are 
selling  our  goods  cheaper  than  in  1890  with  a  better  profit  to  the 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Geab.  Tou  make  more  of  themt 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  manufacturing 
business) 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Since  1890,  yes,  sir;  we  have  increased  I  should  think 
over  one-third. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  importations  kept  upt 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  They  were  not  quite  as  heavy,  but  they  are  still 
importing  under  the  present  tarifi'. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  the  Government  get  as  much  revenue  t 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  BuEBOWS.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  your  prices  t 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Our  prices  are  lower  today  than  they  were  before  1890, 
and  my  experience  has  been  that  even  with  the  high  tariff,  the  compe- 
tition among  the  domestic  people  will  warrant  the  prices  to  be  reduced, 
providing  we  could  buy  our  raw  material  from  which  we  manufacture 
our  goods  at  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Do  you  anticipate,  if  the  present  duty  is  continued, 
that  the  prices  will  still  ftirther  declinet 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Well,  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  raw  article  we 
buy.  At  the  present,  mohair  is  scarcer  and  prices  in  some  cases  on  the 
other  side  have  advanced  100  per  cent,  but  we  are  selling  our  goods 
about  the  same  price  as  12  months  ago;  there  is  very  little  change. 
Here  we  have  an  article,  and  this  article  comes  in  free  of  duty  under 
the  present  bill.  This  pays  30  per  cent.  This  is  the  thread  that  is 
made  out  of  this.  I  believe  some  is  made  in  tijis  country,  but  it  was 
never  made  until  this  went  on  the  free  list.  I  nave  the  manufactured 
article  that  we  make  from  the  thread  (exhibiting  tinsel  braid).  That 
has  only  a  protection  of  15  per  cent.  It  is  manufactured  for  a  fancy 
article  which  only  sells  in  so  many  years,  and  on  an  average  of  about 
four  years  we  get  a  demand  for  that  article  and  sometimes  handle  and 
carry  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  raw  material.  Now,  a  short  time 
ago  this  article  of  thread  was  as  high  as  $6  a  kilo  of  35  ounces,' and 
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X>eople  will  not  buy  it  at  a  dollar^  and  we  have  only  15  per  cent  protec- 
tion on  this.    This  is  a  fancy  article. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  capital  is  invested  in  this  industry  in  the 
country  t 

Mr.  SoHLOSS.  I  should  think  there  is  about — we  have  not  got  the 
figures  exactly,  but  I  should  judge  it  to  be  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Sghloss.  We  employ  500  ourselves,  that  is  the  Castle  Braid 
Ck)mpany  and  the  Sutro  Braid  Company  employ,  I  think,  200. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  factories  are  there  t 

Mr.  SOHLOSS.  There  must  be  fifty  at  least  scattered  in  ten  different 
States.  Then  there  is  another  article  which  is  manufactured  quite 
largely  in  this  country  and  that  is  buttons  out  of  our  materials. 

Mr.  Payne.  Made  from  your  braid? 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Tes,  sir^  these  buttons  are  made  from  our  material, 
our  braid.    That  button  is  made  out  of  this  braid  (exhibiting). 

Mr.  Payne.  These  are  buttons  used  generally  on  coats? 

Mr.  Sghloss.  Yes,  sir;  these  are  gentlemen's  coat  buttons  and  these 
are  used  for  ladies'  jackets,  dresses,  etc.  There  is  a  braid  we  manu- 
facture out  of  the  yam  and  put  into  the  button.  !N"ow,  there  is  a  sec- 
tion that  if  these  goods  are  brought  in  for  the  button  people  they  only 
pay  10  per  cent  duty.  !N"ow,  if  we  import  braid,  we  have  to  pay  the 
regalar  rate  of  duty.  They  are  also  bringing  piece  goods,  cloths  36 
inches  wide,  and  if  it  is  stamped  oat  so  many  inches  it  can  be  brought 
in  at  10  per  cent  duty.  These  button  people  can  bring  in  that  with  10 
-per  cent,  and  we  have  to  compete  with  those  people  as  we  make  these 
braids  and  pay  regular  rates,  and  it  takes  so  much  money  out  of  the 
country  which  woiJd  otherwise  be  employed  by  the  domestic  people 
manufacturing  a  product- 

Mr.  Geab.  You  do  not  make  buttons? 

Mr.  SOSLOSS.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  the  materials  and  also  the  button. 
These  are  made  in  the  factories  here.  We  make  the  braids  and  the 
parts  for  buttons  and  finish  them  in  this  way,  but  the  button  people 
can  import  this  braid  for  10  per  cent  if  it  is  cut  10  inches;  but  if  it  is 
cut  144  yards  it  pays  50  per  cent  duty.  So  they  have  something  which 
nobody  has ;  that  is  the  only  industry,  I  guess,  in  the  country  that  has 
that  advantage  over  all  the  others. 

Mr.  Oeab.  Do  you  do  your  own  dyeing? 

Mr.  SoHLOSS.  No,  sir;  we  have  so*  many  different  materials,  but  we 
had  a  dye  house  ana  found  out  it  was  to  our  advantage  to  have  it  done 
outside.  We  have  our  cotton  dyed  in  the  East,  and  our  mohair  we 
have  dyed  in  Brooklyn  partly  and  partly  in  New  York  City.  The  silk 
colors  are  dyed  in  Brooklyn,  and  our  blacks  are  dyed  in  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  so  we  have  five  different  dyers  we  employ  outside  of  our  own.  we 
could  send  you  samples  of  these  stuffs  if  you  think  it  is  necessary.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  leave 
samples  of  our  manufacture  here  so  that  you  could  have  them  before 
you  in  case  you  should  require  it. 

The  Chatbman.    Just  as  you  prefer  about  that.    You  can  leave  that. 

Mr.  S0HX.0SS.  I  could  make  up  a  little  line  and  send  it  over  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  that  would  be  better,  send  it  to  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  and  he  will  return  it  to  you  when  the  committee  is 
through. 

Mr.  Sghloss.  Is  there  any  other  question  you  gentlemen  wish  to  ask? 

The  CHAiaiiAN.  You  have  made  your  statement  pretty  fiilly  in  your 
paper. 
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Mr.ScHiiOSS.  I  have.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  Kursheedt, 
of  New  York,  sent  to  onr  committee,  also  by  a  manufacturing  business 
representing  other  manufactures  in  the  kindred  industries  which  I 
could  submit. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  submit  them  to  the  reporter  and  they  will  be 
incorporated  along  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  SoHLOSS.  Very  well,  then ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen, 

LACES,  BTO. 

Statement  of  Alexander  £.  Knrsheedt. 

Of  aU  the  iniperfeot  and  inoperative  laws  which  exist  on  the  statute  books  of  oar 
conntry,  the  one  known  as  the  tariff  act  takes  precedence.  The  statistics  published 
from  time  to  time  which  are  to  enlighten  the  public  in  regard  to  the  revenue  from 
this  source,  are  necessarily  faulty,  as  they  give  no  statement  of  the  amounts  re- 
funded, owing  to  the  imperfections  in  the  law,  and  the  impossibility  of  coUecting 
the  correct  amount  of  duties  when  goods  are  imported. 

In  the  framing  of  successive  tariff  acts,  no  regard  whatever  appears  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  recognized  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  the  same  carelessness  in  phrase- 
ology and  punctuation  abound,  so  that  the  psdpable  intention  of  the  legislators  has 
often  been  defeated.  While  an  act  is  in  force  no  timely  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  correct  an  error,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  these  blunders  during  the  past  ten 
years  have  cost  the  Government  millions  of  doUars,  which  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  greedy  speculators  or  cunning  attorneys. 

It  is  conndently  expected  that  the  new  law,  while  correcting  most  of  the  errors 
which  have  enabled  such  ^parties  to  reap  a  profitable  harvest,  wiU  be  replete  with 
equal  blunders  (hat  wiU  quickly  be  seized  upon  to  diminish  the  expected  revenue. 

Each  one  for  himself  is  the  motto  of  most  of  those  who  seek  the  ear  of  your  com- 
mittee to  urge  special  consideration.  No  one  cares  what  unfairness  is  done  to  some 
other  interest.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  you  will  hear  from  only  a  fraction  of  the 
many  thousand  separate  industries  which  exist  in  onr  country;  the  rest  will  accept 
the  situation  because  they  can  not  help  themselves. 

Before  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  act  of  1883  and  it  had  gone  into  operation, 
everybody  interested,  both  here  and  abroad,  knew  that  the  omission  of  a  phrase 
which  appeared  to  be  an  intentional  error  of  an  engrossing  clerk  would  cost  the 
revenue  millions  of  dollars  and  make  endless  business  for  our  overcrowded  courts 
and  disturb  and  unsettle  the  affairs  of  a  great  many  of  our  citizens;  yet  it  was  only 
a  few  months  before  the  act  of  1890  was  passed  that  this  mistake  was  corrected.  It 
was  a  case  of  looking  the  stable  after  the  animal  had  escaped. 

While  the  act  of  1890  was  being  discnsse<l  in  Congress  the  circuit  court  decided 
that  nets  were  not  laces,  and  yet  the  act  of  1890  was  passed,  the  legislators  assuming 
that  nets  as  formerly  would  be  classified  as  laces.  The  board  of  general  appraisers 
at  first  respected  the  decision  of  the  court,  but  when  it  found  that  this  aecision 
meant  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  revenue,  it  reversed  its  ruling.  In  this 
single  instance  over  fifty  thousand  appeals  were  taken  and  the  matter  again  brought 
to  the  court,  which  sustained  its  previous  decision,  as  everybody  famiHar  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  knew  it  must. 

A  comma  instead  of  a  semicolon  in  paragraph  398  will  cost  the  Government  a  very 
large  amount  of  money,  as  none  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  that  paragraph  will 
pay  the  prescribed  rate  except  two,  one  of  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
commodity,  and  is  neither  imported  nor  made  in  this  country.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  have  omitted  this  obsolete  paragraph. 

I  do  not  wish  .to  extend  this  statement  to  mention  the  many  errors,  inconsistencies, 
anomalies,  absurdities,  irregularities,  and  inequalities  with  which  the  present  act 
abounds.  Its  authors  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  such  errors,  as  they  were  not 
furnished  with  the  requisite  data  wherewith  to  correct  the  inaccuracies  in  previous 
legislation.  Your  honorable  committee,  proceeding  in  similar  way,  may  expect  to 
arrive  at  a  like  result. 

Yon  wiU  doubtless  be  led  to  incorporate  sec.  5  without  considering  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  always  held  such  a  section  to  be  inoperative,  as  the  basket 
clauses  are  held  to  enumerate  so  that  similitude  can  never  be  applied. 

One  hundred  collectors  at  the  different  ports  will  vie  with  each  ouier  in  misinterpret- 
ing the  new  law,  audthedecisionsof  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  may  prolong  the 
agony  so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  refunds.  Let  us  have  first  of  all  an  intelligent 
tariff  act  that  the  manufacturer  and  importer  can  understand.  I  will  close  with 
two  illustrations  of  how  the  Fifty-first  Congress  failed  to  execute  its  own  purpose. 
It  was  decided  to  give  a  slight  protection  to  cotton  laces  which  had  never  been 
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made  in  this  ooantry,  80  haying  provided  for  the  material  (cotton  yam)  at  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  it  rated  the  laces  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  S73. 
Hub  insufficiency  of  10  per  cent  has  not  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  single  yard 
of  lace.  But  this  is  not  relevant  to  the  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention. 
It  was  conceded  that  60  per  cent  would  be  useless  and  excessive  if  lace  articles 
could  be  admitted  at  a  less  rate,  so  the  words  were  added  making  articles  made  of 
lace  pay  the  same  rate,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  new  law,  aprons  trimmed 
with  lace  were  imported  andpromptly  classified  by  the  collector  as  articles  made  of 
lace  under  paragraph  373.  llie  importer  appealed,  claiming  that  same  were  wearing 
apparel  under  para^aph  349,  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  Board  of  Generu 
Appraisers  sustained  the  collector  and  so  did  the  circuit  court.  The  case  was 
carried  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  who  reversed  the  decision  of  the  court  below, 
holding  that  wearing  apparel  is  a  more  specific  term  than  articles  made  of  lace,  so 
that  a  lace  apron  must  oe  classified  under  the  former  and  the  intention  of  Congress 
was  ignored. 

The  other  case  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  the  monstrous  and  irreconcilable  protection 
^iven  to  cloth  buttons,  which  I  do  not  believe  six  members  of  Congress  voted  for 
intelligently.  Under  paragraph  428,  material  for  buttons  pays  only  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  so  woolen  cloth  that  otherwise  pays  49  cents  a  pound  and  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  or  about  75  per  cent  ad  valorem,  when  imported  by  anybody  but 
a  button-manufacturer,  pays  only  10  per  cent  protection,  the  difference  between 
paragraph  392  and  396;  but  the  button-maker  obtains  a  difference  of  from  60  to  70 
per  cent,  and  he  not  only  secures  a  monopoly  against  foreign  button-makers,  but 
against  American  as  well,  who  might  try  to  compete  making  buttons  of  American 
cloths. 

I  respectivelv  lecommend  your  honerable  committee  to  first  expunge  all  inequal- 
ities, then  fix  the  rates  under  each  and  every  schedule  so  as  not  to  obstruct  or  hinder 
the  development  of  advanced  manufactures.  Give  our  people  a  chance  to  become  at 
least  artist  uanufacturers,  as  abroad,  so  that  the  word  ''  home-made''  will  not  mean 
trash,  but  the  best  that  human  taste  and  skill  can  design  and  create. 
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(Schednle  J.) 

Friday,  September  8y  1893. 

SIATBHZNT  OF  KB.  JOHN  X.  STEVENS,  07  LUBLOW,  MASS.,  BEPBSSENTINe  TEE 

LUBLOW  KANUFACnmiNO  OOKPANT. 

Mr.  GHATBifAN :  I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  will  not  inflict  myself 
upon  you  for  more  than  a  few  moments.  I  am  representing  the  Lud- 
low Mannfactaring  Company  and  the  Ludlow  Cordage  Company,  of 
Ludlow,  Mass.  They  are  identical  in  management,  except  as  to  the 
treasurer,  so  I  shall  speak  of  them  as  one. 

I  am  the  manufacturing  agent  of  the  company,  and  so  I  shall  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical  manufacturer.  I  will  state  in  the 
next  place  something  which  you  do  not  know,  but  which  you  ought  to 
know,  and  that  is  that  .we  have  no  connection  in  any  shape  or  form 
with  any  combination  or  ring,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  expressed 
or  implied.  We  are  simply  managing  our  own  business  as  well  as  we 
know  how.  Of  course  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  the  revision  of  the 
tariff,  and  if  there  are  any  articles  which  we  manufacture  which  can  be 
reduced  we  shall  frankly  say  so.  We  are  here  for  another  reason,  and 
that  is,  that  while  there  is  no  demand  &om  any  section  of  the  country 
for  cotton,  woolen,  and  iron  goods  to  be  reduced,  or  put  bodily  on  the 
fi*ee  list,  there  does  happen  to  be  from  some  sections  of  the  country  a 
demand  that  the  goods  that  we  manufacture  shall  be  put  on  the  free 
list.  So  far  as  we  know,  we  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  and 
we  respectfully  ask  that  we  be  not  laid  out.  We  demand  the  same 
treatment  which  you  will  accord  to  cotton,  woolen,  iron,  and  all  other 
industries.  We  are  in  exactly  the  same  boat.  We  ask  for  a  reason- 
able and  just  protection  on  the  articles  we  make,  which  are  cotton,  jute 
bagging  for  cotton^  binder  twine,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  we  ask  for  them 
reasonable  protection  on  two  grounds :  First,  because  we  have  paid,  in 
round  numbers,  about  $150,0(K)  in  duties  on  the  machinery  we  use.  We 
have  done  that  because  we  could  not  get  it  in  this  country.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  put  it  in,  and  it  has  gone  into  our  permanent  investment. 
We  believe  that  our  buildings  have  cost  more  than  the  buildings  of  our 
competitors  abroad,  and  this  makes  our  fixed  charges  larger. 

The  other  ground  on  which  we  ask  reasonable  protection  is,  of  course, 
on  the  ground  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor.  I  will  state  that  I  have 
gone  into  this  labor  question  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  It  was  easier 
for  me  to  do  so  because  my  experience  was  gotten  abroad  and  I  am 
familiar  with  the  wages  they  pay.  My  overseers  are  mostly  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  and  know  the  wages  that  are  gotten  there.  A  large 
portion  of  our  help  comes  from  those  countries,  and  we  have  in  that 
way  been  able  to  more  correctly  compare  our  own  wages  with  the  latest 
wages  paid  and  rei)orted  by  those  men.  We  find  that  in  the  article  of 
cotton  bagging  their  average  pay  roll  is  something  like  four-tenths  of 
what  we  have  to  pay.    Li  !]&eland  it  would  be  still  less  than  in  Scotland. 
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But  if  cotton  bagging  is  brought  into  this  country  it  will  not  be  broa^ht 
'  from  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland,  but  from  Calcutta,  where  they  pay- 
no  wages  at  all,  or  so  little  that  it  is  not  worth  considering.  That  is 
the  sort  of  labor  we  have  to  compete  with — ^Galcutta  labor.  We  have 
asked  for  so  much  duty  as  will  protect  us  against  this  cheaply-paid 
labor. 

In  the  matter  of  yams  and  twines  we  have  not  only  to  comx)ete  with 
Calcutta,  but  we  come  in  competition  with  the  Italian  cheap  labor.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  Italians  can  make  the  same  goods  for  just  a 
fraction  oyer  one-half  of  our  pay  roll.  I  will  still  further  mention  the 
fact  that  we  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  two  ways,  namely:  In  the 
most  of  those  countries  they  have,  with  the  exception  of  Calcutta,  a  com- 
plete system  of  apprenticeship.  They  get  carpenters  and  every  other 
kind  of  mechanic  for  a  mere  nominal  sum  until  they  get  to  be  men« 
They  do  men's  work  for  many  years  before  they  get  a  man^s  pay.  They 
also  have  a  market  from  which  to  draw  skilled  help.  If  they  lose  their 
help  in  Dundee  or  Ireland  they  can  draw  help  from  a  field  of  skilled 
labor,  whereas  we  have  to  take  labor  from  the  country  districts,  and 
they  know  very  little,  if  anything,  about  the  business.  Their  wages 
are  almost  as  high  as  skilled  labor.  Furthermore,  we  are  obliged  to 
use  men,  while  the  manufacturers  in  Ireland  or  Scotland  use  women. 
Some  branches  of  the  industry  we  are  unable  to  pursue,  because  we  can 
not  afiford  to  pay  men  to  do  work  which  is  done  on  the  other  side  by 
women.  On  this  side  when  women  marry  they  quit  the  factory,  but  in 
Great  Britain  they  never  seem  to  quit. 

We  employ  about  1,100  people  in  these  industries.  Our  mills  have 
been  in  operation  about  twenty-five  years.  If  I  were  to  speak  si>ecific- 
ally  of  any  duties,  I  would  mention  the  duty  on  cotton  bagging,  which 
is  now  1.6  cents  per  square  yard.  We  think  this  duty  may  ^ely  be 
reduced — that  it  can  be  reduced  a  little. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  can  you  reduce  the  rate  on  cotton  baggingt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  will  state  very  frankly,  the  very  lowest  point  to  which 
it  can  be  reduced.  Some  people  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  if  you 
expect  to  get  a  certain  thing,  you  must  ask  for  more;  I  do  not  believe 
that.  I  tUnk  that  the  absolutely  lowest  rate  that  can  be  placed  is  1 
cent  per  square  yard;  it  would  suffer  a  little  at  that,  but  that  is  the 
low-water  mark  for  bagging. 

Mr.  Patne.  If  it  is  reduced  below  that,  can  you  continue  the  in- 
dustry without  a  reduction  of  wages  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  it  were  reduc^  below  that,  we  would  be  obliged  to 
reduce  our  exx)enses,  and  the  only  place  that  that  could  be  done  would 
be  in  the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  would  make  the  duty  1  cent  instead  of  1.6 1 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  manufacture  binder  twine t  , 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  have  only  been  manufacturing  binder  twine  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  price  of  itt 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  no  sales  now.    The  market  is  closed. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  price  for  the  last  season  for  the  best 
quality. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  7  and  8  cents  for  the  very  hmt  quality.  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  above  7  or  7J  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  would  be  wholesale t 

Mr.  Stevens.  O,  yes.    The  retail  price  is  double  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  retaU  price  varies  very  mucht 
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Mr.  Stetens.  Tea,  sir;  very  mnch  indeed. 

Mr.  Patne.  a  good  many  of  the  binder-twine  mannfactoring  com- 
panies have  furnished  their  customers  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  I  believe  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  duty  is  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  it  were  put  on  the  free  list  it  would  have  an  impor- 
tant effect  on  the  industry,  I  supposet 

Mr.  Stevens.  Binder  twine  could  not  be  made  in  this  country,  as 
we  can  see.    It  is  made  largely  in  Ireland  now. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  importation  increased  or  decreased  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  not  answer;  but  my  impression  is  it  has 
deci*eased. 

Mr.  Payne.  Tou  think,  if  the  duty  were  taken  off,  you  could  not 
compete  in  that  heret 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  satisfied  we  could  not. 

Mr.  Taesney.  Is  the  labor  estimated  by  the  piece  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Some  of  it  is  by  the  piece,  some  by  the  day. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  percentage  of  labor  when 
it  is  employed  by  the  piece  in  the  percentage  when  it  is  employed  by 
the  dayf 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  bunched  them  all  together. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  noticed  in  your  investigation  any  particular 
difference  between  the  amount  of  labor  performed  by  a  person  employed 
here  and  a  person  employed  in  Ireland  or  Scotland  in  the  production 
I)er  dayt 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  difference  is  notably  in  favor  of  the  Irish  opera- 
tives, because  they  are  so  vastly  more  skilled. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man  can  do  more  work 
in  Scotland  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  believe  that  a  man  can  do  more  in  an  hour  than  op- 
eratives in  my  own  factory.    It  is  not  true  in  regard  to  cotton. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  true  in  regard  to  your  business! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  most  emphatically.  I  will  instance  a  special 
case.  We  had  a  spinner  who  came  to  us  recently,  some  two  weeks  ago. 
She  was  put  at  the  very  lowest  pay,  $5.40  a  week,  and  she  told  us  that 
for  the  same  work  she  received  eight  and  six  pence  abroad.  I  know  of 
another  who  came  from  Scotland.  She  was  put  on  as  a  spinner  at  $9  a 
week;  and  she  told  me  that  she  got  nine  shillings  over  there. 

Mr.  Stevens  (member  of  the  committee).  You  say  the  labor  in  Ire- 
land on  these  machines  will  produce  more  than  they  will  in  this  coun- 
tryt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens  (member  of  the  committee).  You  say  that  they  are 
brought  up  in  the  business  and  are  more  skillful  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  they  would  produce  as  much  more  in  fifty- Ave 
hours  than  our  workmen  would  produce  in  fifty-five  or  fifty-six  hours. 

Mr.  Stevens  (member  of  the  committee).  And  it  is  because  of  their 
being  more  skillful  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  to  take  what  help  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Stevens  (member  of  the  committee).  Is  there  any  difierence 
between  a  skilled  workman  who  comes  over  here  and  the  one  who 
remains  over  there  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  think  we  get  the  best.  We  can  not  get  them. 
We  have  to  take  only  those  who  happen  along.  I  think  the  adventur- 
ing dement  comes  here,  chiefly. 
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Mr.  Stevens  (member  of  the  committee).  Tou  say  that  you  do  not 
get  the  best! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  sure  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Patne.  You  can  not  make  a  contract  with  them  abroad  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  increased  wages  here  will  not  bring  themf 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  they  had  the  money  to  come  on,  it  might;  but  they 
never  have.  Furthermore,  respectable  people  will  not  leave  their  fami- 
lies. No  respectable  spinner  would  come  unless  her  family  came  with 
her. 

Mr.  Taesney.  Tou  say  the  poorest  come  over.  How  is  it  that  they 
can  get  the  money  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  steal  it  or  not.  The  tramps 
always  get  everywhere;  but  I  do  not  know  how  they  do  it.  I  presume 
they  work  their  passage. 

Mr.  TtTBNEB.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  been  in  business  some 
eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  we  have  been  in  business  twenty-five  years,  or 
nnce  1868. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  pay  for  jute  butts  out  of  which  you  make 
cotton  bagging  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  price  is  to-day,  for  the  higher  kinds,  2^  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  mean  in  Calcutta  or  heret 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  mean  laid  down  in  New  York  or  Boston.  The 
cheaper  kinds  are  $1.45,  or  about  1^  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  mean  in  Calcutta? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir.  All  prices  for  jute  butts  are  quoted  in  New 
York.    We  never  buy  on  a  Calcutta  basis. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  jute  bagging 
for  cotton  been  improved  in  any  way  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  improved  very  largely.  1  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  industry  that  has  not  improved  very 
greatly  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  still  use  the  old  roping  frame! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  essentially  the  same  kind  of  machinery 
but  is  much  improved  in  construction. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  they  complicated  machines? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  call  the  roping  frame  a  complicated 
one.  It  is  as  difficult  as  the  cotton  loom.  It  has  to  be  complicated, 
because  the  material  contains  so  much  dirt. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  they  go  through  the  process  of  spinning  and  weav- 
ing! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  not  the  employes  used  in  your  business  largely 
women  and  children  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir;  they  are  very  largely  men.  That  is  the  chief 
disadvantage  under  which  we  labor,  as  compared  with  the  British 
manufacturer.    Our  weavers  are  men  and  most  of  them  men  of  families. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  many  establishments  are  there  now  engaged  in 
making  bagging  for  cotton  out  of  juto  butts? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that.  Of  course  you 
know  a  great  many  of  them  are  now  under  one  management. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  are  they  located ! 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  two  in  Brooklyn,  one  in  Paterson,  three  in 
St.  Louis,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  New  Orleans,  one  in  Charleston, 
and  another  somewhere  in  New  England^ 
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Mr.  TuBNBB.  There  is  one  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  forgotten  that. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pierce,  who  has  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  was  your  relation  to  the  arrangement  by  which 
bagging  was  advanced  so  largely  four  or  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  arrangement  was  made  by  a  New  York  concern, 
notably  the  New  York  Bagging  Company  and  the  Lawrence  and  Wa- 
t^rbury  companies;  and  after  a  very  great  pressure  we  joined  with 
them  one  season.  The  arrangement  was  restricted,  and  we  were  glad 
to  get  out. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  was  soon  after  the  Mills  bill  was  considered  by 
this  committee  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  should  say  that  it  was  previous  to  that  time.  That 
is  my  impression. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  No;  you  are  mistaken.  Mr.  Pierce  was  before  this 
committee,  and  I  cross-examined  him.  He  said  the  trust  was  then  in 
existence.  The  price  for  bagging  had  then  gone  up  from  6  or  7  cents 
to  about  12  or  13  cents. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  as  high  as  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  It  was,  perhaps,  13  or  14  cents  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  would  not  be  as  high  as  10  cents,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  that  year. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  That  was  an  arrangement  by  which  the  price  was  put 
up  to  the  consumer  over  and  above  what  the  former  price  was. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  perfectly  true. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  How  long  did  that  lastf 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  should  have  to  speak  entirely  from  recollection,  but 
I  think  only  one  season.    It  was  in  operation  through  one  selling  season. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  It  was  during  that  seaaon  that  the  farmers  resorted  to 
so  many  other  devices  to  obtain  bagging. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  they  took  to  the  use  of  cotton  cloth,  needle  bag- 
ging, etc. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  How  much  did  that  cost  the  farmers,  according  to  the 
consumption  of  that  yeart 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Your  competitors,  you  say,  are  in  Calcutta  as  well  as 
in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  not  expect  any  competition  with 
Scotland.  They  could  not  hold  their  own  against  Calcutta.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  matter  of  burlaps  and  bags.  They  are  bringing 
them  to  California  now.  Calcutta  manufacturers  are  also  supplying 
China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  This  trade  has  all  been  taken  from 
Dundee.  It  is  Calcutta  and  not  Dundee  that  would  get  the  American 
market. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Your  raw  material  is  derived  from  India  t      / 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  The  reason  you  want  the  duty  maintained  at  at  least 
1  cent  a  pound  is  because  your  competitors  obtain  labor  in  India  at  a 
rate  so  much  lower  than  you  can  obtain  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  exactly  true. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Does  not  the  American  cotton-planter  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  growers  of  cotton  and  other  cheap  labor  of  Indiat 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  not  aware  as  to  that.  They  certainly  do  not  in 
this  market.    I  am  not  familiar  with  cotton,  however. 
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Mr.  TuBNEB.  Tou  are  aware  that  the  product  of  cotton  in  India  is 
sold  in  competition  with  American  cotton t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  sir;  but  that  cotton  can  only  be  used  for  certain 
things;  that  is  to  say,  you  would  have  to  use  other  cotton  with  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Still,  it  supplies  a  certain  want  which  would  be  sup- 
plied by  American  cotton,  just  as  we  would  be  glad  to  get  some  other 
bagging  when  yours  might  be  too  high  for  us. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Would  it  be  quite  equitable  to  make  these  producers 
of  American  cotton  who  have  to  compete  with  the  Indian  farmers,  who 
raise  cotton  with  cheap  labor,  pay  this  high  price  for  bagging  that  they 
must  use  when  they  ship  their  cotton  to  Liverpool  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  goes  into  the  whole  question  of  protection,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  is  an  aspect  of  it  which  you  do  not  like  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not.  We  have  to  compete  with  the  foreigners, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  this  protection. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  And  yet  you  concede  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Ainerican  cotton  is  exported  in  this  same  jute  bagging? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  goes  abroad  to  compete  with  the  cotton-producers 
in  the  nations  you  have  described;  but  you  propose,  from  what  you 
have  said  in  reference  to  a  tariff  bill  that  many  manufacturers  in  this 
country  get  a  rebate  on  their  exports,  and  the  case  of  tin  has  been  re- 
ferred to  on  which  a  rebate  is  allowed  in  order  to  enable  the  exporter 
of  that  article  to  meet  equally  his  competitor  abroad,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  cotton-planter,  he  is  allowed  no  rebate  for  the  enhanced  cost  of 
his  bagging,  the  raw  material  of  which  is  free. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  there  was  a  provision  by  which  any  exporter 
of  cotton  could  get  a  claim  for  rebate. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  do  you  make  that  outt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  don't  know;  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to 
establish  such  claims. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  In  what  law  was  anything  of  that  sort  found  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  know.  I  hear  that  in  some  cases  the  excess 
was  allowed. 

Mr.  Tun  NEB.  You  have  forgotton  that  that  rebate  was  allowed  in 
cases  where  the  article  was  manufactured  from  imported  materiiJa  on 
which  a  duty  had  been  paid. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  was  aware  there  was  such  a  clause  in  the  act. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  There  is  no  duty  now  on  any  raw  material  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Therefore,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  act  which  would 
enable  the  consumer  of  bagging  to  get  a  rebate? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  submit,  however,  that  the  farmer  who  uses  it  is  get- 
ting  his  bagging  at  a  very  much  less  rate  than  the  rebate  is  by  reason  • 
of  this  free  jute. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  By  reason  of  the  competition  between  manufacturers 
here? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  in  great  part;  because,  also 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Candidly,  now,  what  is  there  to  protect  the  American 
farmer  against  a  new  combination  in  bagging,  such  as  existed  before? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  don't  know  about  that;  but  I  will  say  this — that  I 
should  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  bagging  go  on  the  free  list  the  very 
moment  tiiat  any  such  combination  goes  into  force.    I  shall  never  be  a 
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party  to  such  a  thing  again.  We  may  be  driven  to  the  wall  by  oppo- 
aition,  but  w^will  never  go  into  another  trust. 

Mr.  TUBNBB,  Then  you  recognize  that  that  was  a  wrong  done  to  the 
producer^  and  that  it  would  justify  that  penalty  being  resorted  to? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  TXJBNEB.  I  thank  you  for  your  candor,  and  I  will  not  press  the 
point  further. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  was  the  duty  at  the  time  of  that  combina- 
tion t 

Mr.  Stevens.  One  and  one-half  cents,  I  believe,  and  the  duty  was 
raised  by  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  May  I  ask  you  further  ho\^  you  stand  in  relation  to 
this  matter  of  machinery?  If  you  get  your  machinery  fi'ee,  then  could 
you  make  jute  bagging  cheaper? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  we  could  not  get  our  machinery  cheaper,  because 
we  have  already  got  it  and  paid  the  dui;y  on  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  am  speakmg,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the  trade 
generally. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  we  had  to  start  over  again  and  could  get  our  ma- 
chinery free,  we  would  get  along  with  a  lower  scale  of  duty  than  I  now 
ask  for.  I  put  it  ui>on  Uie  ground  that  we  had  already  paid  these  vast 
sums  in  duty. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  These  machines  which  you  use  are  generally  imported, 
I  believe.  There  is  no  good  machinery  made  in  this  country,  in  New 
Jersey  or  anywhere  else,  for  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  has  been  machinery  made  in  this  country,  but 
none  of  it  was  used.  It  is  no  cheaper.  Imported  machinery,  with  45 
per  cent  duty  added,  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  TuBNBB*  Home  machinery  is  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  have  not  had  any,  and  do  not  expect  to  have  any. 
We  consider  that  our  business  has  been  reasonably  satisfactory.  I 
think  it  has  been  less  satisfactory  than  the  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
facture. Money  put  into  either  of  those  would  have  yielded  greater 
results  than  we  have  gotten  out  of  jute. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Would  not  there  be  a  difference  in  the  freight  on  the 
manufactured  jute  bagging,  as  compared  with  the  freight  on  jute  butts, 
and  would  it  not  amounl;  to  a  considerable  item? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  not.  The  duty  on  cloth  from  Calcutta  would 
be  greater  than  the  duty  on  butts — on  some  very  much  greater. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  A  number  of  vessels 
are  very  glad  to  get  a  cargo  of  those  bags  to  the  United  States.  They 
would  be  equally  glad  to  get  a  cargo  of  cloth.  They  go  out  with  ice 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  TxJBNBB.  They  woxdd  like  a  return  cargo? 

'Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  a  little  more,  simply  because  it 
is  greater  in  bulk.    They  charge  for  space. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Would  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  that  those 
who  were  situated  as  we  have  just  seen  should  have  some  compensa- 
tion in  the  spirit  of  a  fair  divide? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  believe  I  want  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  They  are  raising  cotton  now  and  selling  it  at  less  than 
cost,  while  you  are  making  a  small  profit. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  said  that  in  past  years  we  were  making  nothing. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  But  in  the  last  few  years  you  have  made  something. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  assure  you,  as  to  the  Southern  farmer,  that  he  will 
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get  his  cloth  for  less  than  it  takes  to  manufacture  it.    He  is  getting  it 
for  less  now. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  But,. unfortunately,  the  fanner  claims  that  he  is  not 
getting  it  for  less  than  the  cotton  costs  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  sorry  for  him. 

Mr.  TtTBNEB.  He  can  not  close  up  his  farm. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Kor  can  we  shut  up  our  mill  and  discharge  our  em- 
ployes. We  own  the  whole  village  of  about  40  acres  in  the  place  where 
we  are  situated,  and  we  have  to  take  care  of  those  people. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  want  to  say  if  we  can  not  get  the  farmer  into  a  x>o8i- 
tion  where  he  can  get  his  taxes  off,  ought  not  there  to  be  a  fair  division  9 
You  were  prospering  the  last  few  years;  the  farmer  has  not  been. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  suppose  he  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  farmer  in 
New  England.    There  are  great  sections  there  where  they  are  suff^ng. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  it  possible  that  farming  does  not  pay  in  New  Eng- 
land t  • 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  say  it  is  true,  because  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  a  farmer. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Then  the  tariff  has  not  brought  a  home  market  to  the 
farmers  in  New  England t 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  has  not.  If  there  is  any  man  in  creation  for  whom 
I  am  sorry  it  is  the  New  England  farmer.  I  should  be  compelled  to 
go  out  of  existence  if  I  had  to  live  on  tbe  products  of  my  £^rm.  I  do 
not  think  the  southern  farmer  can  be  in  any  worse  condition  than  the 
New  England  farmer. 

Mr.  TuENEB.  Is  he  not  an  object  of  compassion  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  feel  some  compassion  for  him,  as  I  feel  for  all  of  our 
farmers,  but  I  object  to  going  to  the  point  of  extinguishing  a  home 
industry  in  order  to  give  an  industry  to  Calcutta,  because  I  am  not  sure 
that  that  would  benefit  the  farmer, 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  farmer  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  this.  He  ought  to  have  access  to  the  same  markets  that 
you  have,  on  tbe  same  terms. 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  have  that  to  complain  of.  We  have  felt  that  in 
having  to  pay  that  high  rate  on  our  machinery — in  having  to  pay 
$15Q,(K)0  more  than  oui*  competitors  in  Dundee.  We  recognize  the 
principle  and  we  have  nothing  to  say,  excepting  that  we  hope  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  Bynum.  This  excessive  amount  paid  on  your  machinery  is  not  a 
question  of  duty. 

Mr.  Stevens.    Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Then  you  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
foreigner  pays  the  dutyt 

Mr.  Steahens.  In  the  case  of  machinery,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  as 
to  who  pays  it.  Machinery  is  offered  to  us  at  so  much  in  Liverpool.  It 
is  $4.83  in  Liverpool  j  in  Boston,  it  is  $7  to  the  pound  sterling.  We 
can  take  our  choice. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  do  you  manufacture t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Cotton  bagging  is  our  principle  line  of  business.  We 
also  make  binding  twine,  jute,  hemp,  and  carpet  yarns. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  have  a  separate  mill  for  binding  twine  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tubnee.  Do  you  keep  separate  accounts  as  to  each  industry  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  the  annual  output  of  your  manufactory^  ta^^ 
ing  an  average  year! 
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Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  from  12,000,000  to  13,000,000  yards. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  About  what  was  the  price  at  which  you  disposed  of 
the  product! 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  probably  6  to  6 J  cents  per  yard;  it  is  more  for 
the  best. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  was  your  payroll  for  that  year  for  labor  t  I 
want  it  just  for  the  item  mentioned. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  pay  roll  is,  in  round  numbers,  for  bagging,  some- 
thing like  $3,300  a  week.    Our  pay  roll  for  bagging  is  the  largest. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  If  your  pay  roll  would  average  about  $125,0(K)  a  year 
in  that  industry,  and  the  output  is  12,000,000  yards,  at  6  cents  a  yard, 
it  would  amount  to  $720,000 1 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  other  difference  is  there  in  the  cost  of  the 
product  outside  of  labor  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  entire  difference  I  could  not  give  you. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  What  other  elements  of  difference  are  there t 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  fact  that  we  have  paid  out  this  large  item  for 
machinery,  and  also  the  large  cost  for  buildings  and  the  equipment  of 
our  x)lant. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  There  is  nothing  except  the  mere  investmeut  which 
would  make  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  production! 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  some  other  items  of  which  I  have  not  taken 
account.  There  are  items  of  supply  which  every  mill  has,  such  as 
repairs,  coal,  iron,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Our  repairs  happen  to 
be  larger  than  upon  cotton  or  woolen  mills — eight  or  ten  times  larger. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  not  the  cotton-mill  man  in  the  same  position  as  to 
machinery! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  a  large  part  of  that  has  to  be  imported. 

Mr.  TxjBNEB.  The  duty  on  your  product  is  how  much  on  the  output! 
-Mr.  Stevens.  The  duty  at  present  is  1.6  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  would  more  than  pay  the  entire  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  already  said  the  present  amount  of  tariff^  in 
my  judgment,  is  unnecessary.  I  said  that  it  was  not  needed,  and  I 
told  you  I  would  be  perfectly  frank  about  it.  I  am  not  asking  for  an 
increase  of  duty,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  about  the  output  of  a  hand  in  this  country  as 
comx>ared  with  one  in  India! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not,  as  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  point. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  You  have  not  investigated  that! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  not,  but  I  could  do  so.  I  have  asked  a  few 
general  questions  in  a  general  way.  One  of  the  overseers  in  my  mill 
had  been  an  overseer  in  India  for  three  years.  I  asked  him  some 
general  questions  bearing  upon  that. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  it  a  fact  that  labor  in  India  is  not  near  so  efficient 
as  it  is  in  this  country! 

Mr,  Stevens.  I  assure  you  that  one  of  ours  would  be  almost  as 
efficient  as  tluree  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Geab.  Have  you  stated  the  difference  between  what  you  pay 
your  workingmen  and  the  price  paid  in  India! 

Mr,  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  I  did,  in  my  general  statement. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  said  that  the  wages  in  India  was  nominal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  almost  no  wages  at  all. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  you  impo^'ted  this  machinery,  was  the  same  ma- 
chinery manufactured  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Ton  bought  this  abroad! 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  did. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  reason  why  it  was  not  manufactured  here  was  be- 
cause no  one  bought  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  A  few  went  into  the  business  and  did  buy  that  ma- 
chinery. There  was  a  machine  made  in  this  country,  but  it  cost  more 
than  the  machine  does  that  comes  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Pavne.  It  was  made  experimentally  I 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 
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(Schedule  J.) 

Saturday,  September  9, 1893. 

VtKTSXSSrt  OF  HB.  A.  B.  TUBNEB,  A  YICE-PBESmEHT  OF  THB  BABBOUB  BB0IHEB8 

COKPANY. 

« 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appear  as  vice-president  of  the  Barbour  Brothers 
Company,  and  also  represent  the  following  manufacturers: 

Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Smith  &  Dove 
Manufactaring  Company,  flax  spinners,  Andover,  Mass. ;  Marshall  & 
Co., flax  and  hemp  spinners,  Newark,  N.  J.;  A.  H.  Hart  and  Company, 
flax  and  hemj)  spinners.  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Cable  Flax  Mills,  Schaghti- 
coke,  N.  Y.;  Dunbarton  Flax  Spinning  Company,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.j 
James  Thompson  &  Co.,  flax  and  hemp  spinners,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
Whitney,  Macduff  &'  Co.,  flax  spinners,  Millbury,  Mass. 

I  might  say  that  originally  the  Barbour  Brothers  Company  made  aa 
application,  and  later  some  other  gentlemen  conferred  with  them,  and, 
after  such  informal  conference,  we  concluded  to  come  as  one  body,  and, 
therefore,  I  rex)resent  the  entire  list  which  I  have  read.  I  have  also 
prepared  a  statement  which  1  will  read. 

Mr.  Turner  read  the  following  paper: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Genti.emen  :  In  view  of  the  oonteinplated  reviiiion  of  the 
tariff,  wo  urge  that  any  reductions  which  may  be  made  may  be  00  ad^justed  that 
raa^infacturcrs  and  those  in  their  employ  will  suffer^  no  iujory.  While  we  woaid 
prefer  to  have  the  tariff  unchanged,  reasonable  revision,  if  made  in  Schedule  J, 
would  effect  quite  a  reduction  from  existinff  rates. 

If  there  is  a  demand  that  raw  materials  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  the 
duty  is  removed,  it  will  represent  a  considerable  sum.  and  also  admit  of  reductions 
in  the  rates  of  duty  on  manufactured  products.  The  duty  poUectod  op  raw  materials 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1892,  was  as  follows : 

Flax  straw $267.08 

FJax,  not  hackled  or  dressed 96,041.88 

Hemp 115,506.48 

Tow  of  flax 25,726.55 

Towof  liomp , 7,312.26 

244853.25 

As  manufacturers  necessarily  carr^  large  stocks  of  raw  material,  we  hope  that  if 
raw  materials  are  placed  on  the  free  list  the  duty  may  be  made  applicable  some  months 
before  any  reduction  might  apply  to  manufactured  articles. 

With  the  duty  removed  on  these  fibers  it  would  admit  of  reductions  on  dressed 
line  of  flax  and  line  of  hemp  as  follows : 

Flax,  hackled,  known  as  dressed  line,  from  3  dents  per  pound  to  1  cent  per  pound, 
or  a  reduction  in  duty  of  $51,884.37;  hemp,  hackled,  known  as  line  of  hemp,  from 
$50  per  ton  to  one-half  cent  per  pound,  or  a  reduction  of  $4,601.82.    The  total  re. 
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dnction  ob  raw  materials  and  on  lino  of  flax  and  hemp  we  estimate  to  be  $301^339.44. 

Paragraph  370  we  recommend  shall  be  revised  to  read  as  follows :  Yams,  threads, 
or  twines  composed  of  flax^  hemp  or  ramie,  or  of  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  sub- 
stances, Talued  at  13  cents  or  less  per  pound,  5  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  more 
than  13  cents  per  pound,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  371,  we  believe,  can  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  rate  of  35  per  cent  in 
place  of  existing  duties,  and  this  would  represent  a  reduction  in  duty  of  $586, 706. 66. 

If  the  revision  just  suggested  were  put  into  effect  there  are  other  items,  such  as 
clothing,  collars  and  cuffs,  embroil  I  eries,  etc.,  which  could  undoubtedly  be  reduced, 
because  of  reduced  cost  of  linens,  which  enter  into  their  manufacture,  but  we  would 
prefer  (hat  parties  representing  these  industries  should  make  their  own  presenta- 
tions to  you. 

Changes  suggested  for  paragraphs  356,  357,  358,  359,  360,  370,  and  371  represent  a 
possible  reduction  of  $910,381.06,  and  reductions  could  be  made  in  other  para- 
graps  not  yet  referred  to  by  us. 

Tue  duty  on  jute  yams  as  named  in  paragraph  361  is  now  35  per  cent,  and  should 
not  be  reduced.  Any  reduction  therefrom  would  curtail  business,  and  a  material 
reduction  wo^ld  close  the  jute  mills  in  the  United  States,  unless  reductions  are  made 
in  wages.  The  present  rate  of  wages  is  two  and  a  half  times  more  than  is  paid  in 
Europe,  and  we  are  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage  from  extremely  low  wages  paid 
in  India. 

In  the  detailed  consideration  of  Schedule  J  we  trust  you  will  examine  the  rates  of 

Srotective  duty  afforded  the  different  textile  industries  and  compare  them  with  the 
uties  in  the  flax  and  hemp  schedule.    The  summary  we  find  to  be  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Wools  and  manufactures  of,  average  duty 78.69 

Manufactures  of  wool *. 95.81 

Manufacturer  of  silk  with  f^ee  raw  material 53.96 

Manufactures  of  cotton  with  free  raw  material 57. 33 

Flax,  hemp,  and  manufactures  of 36. 58 

Manufactures  of  flax  andhemp 39.11 

"We  do  not  ask  that  the  other  textile  industries  be  rednood  to  the  low  rate  of  Sched- 
nle  J,  but  we  submit  that,  as  the  rate  of  wages  in  one  textile  mill  has  a  direct  influ- 
ence on  that  paid  in  another,  we  can  not  operate  our  mills  with  any  large  reduction 
unless  the  other  textile  duties  are  reduced  in  the. same  proportion;  nor  can  we  sub- 
mit to  much  reduction  without  reduction  of  wages,  and  we  have  90  desire  for  this 
change,  although  we  are  now  paying  two  or  three  times  as  much  for  wages  as  the 
average  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Europe. 

If  the  reductions  in  duties  in  Schedule  J  are  large  so  that  the  operatives  would  not 
accept  a  low  scale  of  wages,  we  must  close  our  mills  and  retire  &om  business. 

The  ijQportations  of  yams  and  threads  are  very  large,  and  the  low  rates  of  wages 
paid  by  French  and  Italian  spinners  enables  them  to  produce  goods  at  a  very  low 
cost,  and  already  the  yarns  of  Irish  and  Scotch  spinners  are  being  displaced  in  some 
markets  by  French  and  Italian  yams.  The  importations  for  the  year  ending  June 
30^  1892,  were  as  follows. 

Pounds. 

Yam  made  of  jute 2,368,549 

Yams,  threads,  or  twines  valued  at  13  cents  or  less  per  pound 820, 006 

Valued  at  more  than  13  cents  per  pound 1,080,439 

Mr.  TxTHNEB.  The  fashion  of  wearing  linen  goods  is  diminishing 
somewhat. 

Mr.TuBNEB.  We  are  thread  spinners  and  not  dealers  in  piece  goods, 
therefore  I  can  not  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  there  any  of  this  Irish  linen  made  heret 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Not  the  fine  Irish  linen  ^  that  is  made  in  Scotland.  We 
make  crashes  and  towels. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  nothing  made  here  except  cotton  goods  t 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  were  these  three  factories  established! 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  One  in  Massachusetts  was  established  a  great  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  FAYNE.  When  were  those  established  for  making  linen  out  of 
domestic  flax? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  could  not  answer. 
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The  Chairiian.  Is  the  machinery  used  m  this  industry  made  in  this 
country  or  imported? 

Mr.  TuRNEB.  It  is  largely  imi)orted, 

The  Ohaibman.  Where  is  it  made? 

Mr.  TufiNEB.  In  England  and  Ireland. 

The  Ohaibman.  In  this  country  has  there  been  any  improTcmcnts 
in  the  machinery  in  this  industry  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Only  in  the  details;  there  have  been  no  special  im- 
provements to  revolutionize  the  process. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  are  the  fibers  used  by  all  these  industries 
which  you  represent? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Flax,  hemp,  and  jute. 

Mr.  TuRNEB  (of  the  committee).  What  do  you  make  out  of  jute? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Jute  carpet  yarn. 

Mr.  TuBNEB  (of  the  committee).  Do  you  export  any  goods? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Ko,  sir;  we  do  not,  except  a  limited  amount  which  we 
send  to  Ganadas 

Mr.  TuBNEB  (of  the  committee).  What  kind  of  goods  do  you  export 
to  Oanada? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Some  specialties  in  thread  suited  for  American  machines 
in  connection  with  shoe  machinery.  It  is  a  question  of  adaptability, 
rather  than  price. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  spoke  of  the  difference  in  wages  between  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  especially  as  to  Great  Britain.  Have  you  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  have  no  positive  information  in  connection  with  that. 
I  myself  have  never  been  on  the  other  side;  but  Mr.  Barbour  is  here, 
and  has  persons^  knowledge  of  that.  * 
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8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  BABBOIJS,  OF  PATTEBflOir.  V.  7. 

Mr.  Ohaibman:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  in  addition 
to  what  Mr.  Turner  has  said,  except  as  regards  the  labor.  We  have 
mills  both  at  Paterson  and  in  Ireland.  I  have  myself  personally  seen 
the  workingmen  paid  off^,  and  I  do  not  overstate  it  when  I  say  that 
wages  in  Paterson  are  two  and  one-h9,lf  times  as  much  as  in  Ire- 
land, for  the  same  work  exactly. 

Mr.  Geab.  And  the  same  produce? 

Mr.  Babboub.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  Do  you  pay  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece? 

Mr.  Babboub.  By  the  day. 

Mr.  Geab.  About  the  efficiency  of  your  people,  is  it  greater  over 
there  than  it  is  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Babboub.  It  is  exactly  the  same. 

The  Ohaibman.  Are  the  hours  the  same? 

Mr.  Babboub.  No;  we  have  the  55 -hours  law  now  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  hours  are  shorter  in  New  Jersey  than  in  Ire- 
land? 

Mr.  Babboub.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Paynb.  And  you  pay  the  same  wages  for  the  shorter  time? 
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Mr.  Baeboub.  We  did  until  we  stopped, 

Mr.  Payne.  When  did  you  shut  downt 

Mr.  Babboub.  About  six  weeks  ago.  « 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Did  you  stop  the  mills  or  stop  the  wages  t 

Mr.  Babboub.  We  stopped  the  mills,  but  that  is  only  temporarily. 
I  wanted  to  emphasize  one  fact  that  Mr.  Turner  stated,  and  it  is  this: 
Under  Schedule  J  to-day  we  do  not  enjoy  the  protection  that  is  en- 
joyed by  other  industries  with  whom  we  compete  in  the  matter  of  labor. 
If  reductions  are  to  be  made  we  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  industries  that  employ  the  same  kind  of  labor.  We  have 
less  protection  by  far  than  the  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  steel,  or  iron  in- 
dustries, and  our  labor  is  raw  material.  If  the  protection  is  reduced 
we  can  not  compete  with  our  fellow  manufacturers  with  the  labor  we 
now  have  for  our  mills.    It  is  diflficult  to  do  it  now. 

ThO'CHAiBMAN.  What  do  you  make  in  your  mills! 

Mr.  Babboub.  We  make  the  entire  range  of  linen  thread  and  yams. 

The  Ghaibman.  Tou  did  not  make  fabrics? 

Mr.  Babboub.  No,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  yarns? 

Mr.  Babboub.  To  almost  every  shoemaker,  dry  goods  house,  and 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  I  may  say.  They  all  use  more  or 
less  linen  thread.  It  is  used  in  harnessing  the  looms.  In  the  shoe 
shop  it  is  used  in  sewing  shoes.  In  the  dry  goods  stores  in  the  coun- 
try it  is  sold  for  sewing  on  buttons. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Potts,  treasurer  of  the  Importers' 
Association  of  New  York,  and  he  asked  me  to  state,  if  I  came  down 
here  to-day,  that  the  importers  (and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  about  nine- 
tenths  of  them)  would  be  satisfied  with  a  35  per  cent  reduction  on 
linen  piece  goods.  We  were  greatly  in  hopes  that  they  might  come 
here  to-day  under  our  schedule.  We  think  that  if  the  manufacturers 
were  here  they  and  the  importers  wbuld,  be  found  to  be  harmonious, 
and  we  would  settle  our  case  out  of  court,  so  to  speak. 

Mr,  Stevens.  What  is  the  difference  in  insurance  between  your 
establishment  now  in  this  country  and  the  one  you  have  in  Ireland? 

Mr.  Babboub.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  here. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  the  rates  on  the  establishment  there  are  the 
same? 

Mr.  Babboub.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  as  to  the  matter  of  taxes.  In  comparing  your 
establishment  in  Ireland  with  the  one  in  Paterson,  what  would  be  the 
difference  for  the  same  productive  capacity? 

Mr.  Babboub.  I  should  think  it  would  be  about  the  same  relative 
taxation. 

Mr.  Stevens.  About  2^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Babboub.  In  Paterson  it  costs  a  dollar  a  foot  as  compared  with 
02^  cents  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  your  mill  would  cost  double  as  much? 

Mr.  Babboub.  Not  quite  double  as  much,  but  nearly  so. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is^  for  your  mill  building? 

Mr.  Babboub.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  how  is  it  as  to  machinery? 

Mr.  Babboub.  That  costs  50  per  cent  more,  and  the  expense  of  put- 
ting it  up, 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Babboub.  It  is  46  per  cent  duty,  and  freight.  We  call  it  50  per 
cent.  That  is  a  feature  in  connection  with  the  linen  business^  as  all 
the  machinery  in  this  country  has  paid  50  per  cent  duty. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  a  higher  price  for  goods  in 
this  country  f 

Mr.  Barboxte.  Prices  have  not  changed  since  the  McKinley  bill 
went  into  effetit.  The  shoe  manufacturers  are  paying  exactly  to-day 
what  they  paid  five  years  ago — every  one  of  them.  We  have  not 
advanced  prices. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  change  made  by  the  McKinley  bill  was*  from 
35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Barboub.  It  was  from  40  per  cent  to  46  per  cent. 

Mr.  Patne.  This  35  x>er  cent  is  on  condition  that  the  Aax  is  free,  I 
suppose! 

Mr.  Babbotjb.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  free  raw  material,  but  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference of  about  3  per  cent  to  us;  not  over  that. 

That  is  a  very  brief  statement  in  connection  with  the  industry  which 
we  represent. 

Another  matter  which  is  of  great  importance  is  that  any  changes 
which  may  be  made  should  be  made  with  reasonable  dispatch,'  because 
of  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in  the  business.  Delay  will  handicap 
the  business,  and  it  will  remain  so  until  it  is  settled. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggested  in  the  beginning  of  your  paper  that 
there  should  be  an  interval  between  placing  the  raw  material  on  the 
free  list  and  the  taking  effect  of  the  reduced  tariff  on  the  finished  prod- 
uct.   What  would  you  say  would  be  a  proper  interval! 

Mr.  Turner.  That  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  time  of  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  buy  your  raw  material? 

Mr.  Turner.  Generally  in  December  and  January,  and  it  comes  for- 
ward in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  put  the  fabric  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Turner.  We  bring  forward  only  sufficient  to  last  us  for  a  year. 
We  can  not  get  good  selections  at  the  opening  of  the  market.  We  have 
to  take  what  we  can  get  Six  months  ahead  would  be  a  fair  time  to 
arrange. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  in  advance  do  you  take  your  orders? 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  any  great  time  in  advance  of  delivery.  We  man- 
ufacture for  the  market  and  sell  from  our  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  your  raw  material  chiefly  come  from? 

Mr.  Turner,  From  Eassia,  France,  Belgium,  and  throughout  the 
European  countries. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  proportion  of  raw  material  in  this 
country  to  your  entire  consumption? 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  infinitesimal. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  section  of  this  country  is  flax  produced? 

Mr.  Turner.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  produced  largely  in  northern 
New  York,  but  flax  is  now  produced  in  the  West,  in  Wisconsin  and 
Dakota,  but  the  amount  is  very  small,  indeed  it  is  so  small  that  it  does 
not  represent  an  industry  as  it  stands  today.  A  great  many  farmers 
have  tried  to  raise  flax.  We  have  worked  with  them,  because  we  would 
like  to  have  a  supply  of  our  fabric  turned  out  in  this  country,  but  we 
find  it  is  an  impossibility.  Farmers  seem  to  find  that  other  crops  pay 
better,  and  they  go  to  raising  something  else.  That  matter  Seems  to 
be  beyond  control,  although  our  disposition  has  been  to  take  the  Amer- 
ican product. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  flax  produced  in  Wisconsin  adapted  to  the 
fiber  or  is  it  produced  for  seed? 

Mr,  Turner.  The  flax  raised  throughout  the  West  is  produced  for 
seed  alone.    It  is  short  and  stubby  and  is  not  fitted  for  spinning. 
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Mr.  StbVijns.  Is  there  mucli  labor  required  in  preparing  this  flaxt 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  to  organize  scutching  mills  for  the 
separation  of  the  woody  parts. 

Mr.  Stetens.  How  does  the  price  compare  with  the  former  price  in 
this  country! 

Mr.  Turner.  The  prices  at  present  are*  higher — due  to  the  failure 
throughout  the  European  islands  where  it  is  raised. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  they  produce  flax  in  this  country  suitable  for  your 
business?  # 

Mr.  Turner.  They  have  produced  some  good  grades  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  not  suited  for  fine  grades  of  spinning,  or  where  you  require 
strength. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  or  to  the  fact 
that  the  producers  are  engaged  in  more  profitable  business? 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  partly  due  to  both.  There  are  peculiar  conditions 
of  soil  in  the  peat  bogs  and  rivers  abroad  in  several  places  in  Europe 
which  do  not  apply  here,  and  which  give  special  results. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  flax  an  important  product  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Turner.  Hemp  is,  but  flax  is  not. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  What  style  of  goods,  do  you  maket 

Mr.  Turner.  Linen  threads  and  carpet  yams. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  Is  Irish  linen  produced  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  TuTRNER.  Only  to  a  limited  amount. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  Irish 
linen  in  quality? 

Mr.  Turner.  It  compares  favorably  as  far  as  linen  goes.  It  is  lim- 
ited as  compared  with  the  Irish  linen  grades. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committeee.  Is  the  raising  of  flax  here  of  recent 
industry? 

Mr.  Turner.  It  has  been  made  here  for  years. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  Where? 

Mr.  Turner.  At  Webster,  Mass.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  at  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  Is  it  profitable? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  hardly  think  it  is,  because  there  has  been  no  exten- 
sion of  the  industry,  while  there  are  very  large  importations  of  that 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  There  used  to  be  an  idea  that  the 
mode  of  bleaching  was  better  in  Ireland  on  account  of  some  climatic 
conditions. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  applies  more  largely  to  the  finer  grades.  Un- 
doubtedly the  grass  bleaching  over  there  is  better.  They  are  resorting 
now  more  and  more  to  mechanical  methods  than  to  grass  bleaching. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  mechanical 
methods?'' 

Mr.  Turner.  By  acids  and  chemicals — by  bleaching-houses  rather 
than  by  the  natural  method  of  bleaching  on  the  grass.  They  still  carry 
on  some  part  of  the  bleaching  process  on  grass. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  That  is  a  chemical  process. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  chemical  and  mechanical. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  committee.  Does  that  kind  of  bleaching  stand  as 
well  in  the  trade  as  the  grass  bleaching? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  presume  not  in  the  long  run.  It  depends  upon  the 
final  handling  of  the  goods  and  as  to  whether  anything  is  left  in  the 
fiber  of  the  material  which  would  deteriorate  it. 
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V 

SIATEMENT  OF  KB.  J.  IL  BXIOB,  BAG  XAITITFACTUBBB,  OF  B08I0V,  HAS8 

Mr.  GHAiBDiAN :  My  remarks  will  be  quite  brief.  They  will  relate  to 
only  two  paragraphs  in  the  jute  schedule,  one  of  those  being  paragraph 
364,  which  relates  to  the  duty  on  burlaps  under  60,  and  we  are  using 
notiung  wider.  The  other  paragraph  is  365,  which  relates  to  bags,  and 
is  short,  and  the  one  in  which  I  am  directly  interested.  I  have  written 
oflf  a  few  remarks  here  which  do  not  all  bear  directly  on  my  industry, 
but  pertain  generally  to  the  matter  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  beUeve  the  law  was  changed  in  the  act  of  1890  to  a 
specific  duty. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  I  wUl  come  to  that  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Bemis  read  his  paper,  as  foUows:  ' 

In  my  remarks  before  the  McKinley  committee^  I  said,  if  the  pToteetive  principle 
is  to  remain,  the  minimum  rates  of  duties  that  would  protect  should  be  adopted. 
The  remark  is  equally  applicable  now  as  then,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  sentiment  of 
your  honorable  committee  that  a  revenue  taritf  should  be  so  framed  that  it  would 
allow  our  manufacturers  to  pay  fair  wages.  In  other  words,  that  duties  should  be 
levied  on  foreign  ^oods  to  even  the  conditions  existing  abroad  and  in  this  country. 
The  minimum  prices  to  consumers  can  only  be  obtained  by  competition,  and  this 
competition  we  have  in  manufacturing  ba^rs  both  from  home  and  abroad  under  the 
present  tariff.  A  high  or  prohibiting  tariff  is  only  equaled  or  excelled  in  its  bad 
effects  by  a  too  low  or  no  tariff  rate  that  would  discriminate  against  home  produc- 
tion and  enable  foreigners  to  make  all  the  goods  abroad,  thus  depriving  our  manu- 
facturers of  their  prolits,  the  laborers  of  their  wages,  and  ihe  consumers  of  competi- 
tion prices,  and  finally,  the  taking  of  money  away  from  this  country  that  should 
remain  here  and  be  handled  over  and  over  again  for  the  benefit  of  aU  our  citizens. 

If  the  tariff  is  a  tax,  let  all  of  us  be  taxed;  if  the  tariff  is  a  blessing,  let  all  of  us 
share  in  it,  and  if  it  is  too  high,  it  should  be  reduced,  but  aU  chaitges  should  be 
moderate  and  tentative,  and  at  stated  periods,  and  far  enough  In  advance  to  give 
our  manufacturers  and  laborers  time  to  prepare  for  proper  adjustment. 

The  Morrill  tariff  rated  raw  jute  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  burlap,  30  per  cent;  bags 
made  of  burlap,  40  per  cent. 

.  The  McKinley  bill  puts  raw  iute  on  the  free  list,  burlap  at  If  cents  per  pound, 
and  bags  at  2  cents  per  pouna.  Your  petitioner,  for  himself  and  others,  labored 
with  the  McKinley  committee  for  rate  of  1^  cents  on  burlap  and  If  cents  on  bags, 
and  failing  to  secure  these  rates,  pleaded  with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  ror 
the  same,  but  without  effect.  To  these  rates,  as  well  as  those  adopted,  the  Pacific 
coast  bag  manufacturers  strongly  protested,  claiming  that  they  could  not  retain  the 
manufacturing  of  bags  on  such  low  rates. 

The  specific  system  in  burlap  and  bags,  in  the  present  tariff,  has  worked  well, 
thus  preventing  any  possible  fraud.  We  think  all  of  the  Boston  appraisers  will 
recommend  its  continuance.  No  appraiser  can  tell  from  mere  looks  what  the  weight 
is  of  any  given  sample,  and  to  ascertain  if  an  invoice  entered  for  duties  weighs 
according  to  the  invoice,  it  must  be  weighed.  The  weight  defines  the  price  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  ad  valorem  system  was  particularly  objectionable  to  the  American 
importers.  For  instance,  if  a  contract  for  burlap  is  placed  abroad  for  ftiture  ship- 
ment (the  favorite  way  of  buying)  at  2  pence  per  yard,  if  when  shipment  is  made 
the  market  value  has  advanced  to  2i  pence,  duties  are  assessed  on  this  advance.  If, 
however,  when  goods  are  shipped  the  market  value  has  declined  to  If  pence,  then 
the  duties  are  assessed  on  the  purchase  price — 2  pence — or  the  importer  must  have 
two  invoices  sent  him,  one  at  market  value,  by  which  to  pay  duties,  the  other  at 
contract  price,  by  which  to  settle  with  the  manufacturer.  The  importer,  under 
this  last  condition,  lays  himself  open  to  prosecution  for  swindling  the  Government, 
and  gets  no  advantage  of  a  decline  in  prices,  although  the  Government  demands  the 
advantage  of  any  rise. 

The  forei^  manufacturers  or  merchants  consigning  their  ^oods  to  this  country 
can  always  invoice  them  at  market  value,  thus  having  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  American  importers.  Some  of  the  bag  manufacturers  are  also  importers  and 
wish  to  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  their  supplies  at  the  minimum  oost.    No  doubt 
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your  Isonorable  committee  Trill  sift  both  systemB  and  adopt  the  one  which  seems 
the  better,  but  we  mach  prefer  the  specific. 

The  drawback  system  has  given  the  millers  and  flour-shippers  mnoh  benefit,  as 
the  portion  of  their  bags  nsed  for  export  are  subject  to  and  receive  a  drawback  of 
99  per  cent  of  duties  paid.  In  framing  the  present  tarift'  the  Millers'  National  Asso- 
ciation, haying  an  or^^anization  in  most  of  the  States,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
drawback  clause,  their  secretary  being  in  Washington  much  of  the  time.  Many  of 
The  millers  also  telegraphed  to  their  Kepresentatives  and  Senators  direct,  advocat- 
ing this  system.  ^      •  ^ 

Aa  to  the  rate  of  duties  on  burlaps,  no  doubt  the  American  jute  manufacturers 
will  present  their  own  views.  They  will  have  great  bearing  on  our  business.  The 
rate  should  not  be  too  high,  neither  should  it  be  too  low. 

We  believe  if  burlaps  should  be  admitted  free  the  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
foreigners  and  not  to  our  consumers,  as  we  believe  the  foreign  prices  would  advance 
nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  and  the  Government  would 
lose  the  revenue.  We  are  creditably  informed  that  cablegrams  have  already  been 
received  from  Calcutta  asking  information  as  to  the  probable  reduction  on  jute  fabrics. 
Heretofore  the  rule  with  Csdcutta  manufacturers  has  been,  in  selling  future  ship- 
ments at  much  less  prices  than  immediate  shipments,  but  recently  this  old  and  well- 
established  rule  has  been  reversed,  and  the  jfarther  ahead  sales  are  now  the  higher 
the  prices.  This  certainly  indicates  that  they  are  expecting  to  receive  benefit  &om 
any  reduction  in  our  tarin  rates — that  is,  that  they  will  advance  their  prices. 

We  are  told  through  the  papers  and  otherwise,  that  this  Congress  wul  surely  pass 
a  free-trade  tariff  bill.  Now,  we  expect  some  reduction  from  t£e  present  tariff,  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  no  nation  can  be  really  prosperous  and  stand  ahead  of  all 
other  nations  unless  it  leads  in  both  manufacturing  and  agriculture,  we  can  not  be- 
lieve that  any  tariff  bill  wUl  be  enacted  that  will  destroy  a  single  American  industry, 
closing  our  factories  and  setting  adrift  our  wage-earners. 

Without  naming  anything  especially  in  praise  of  the  bag  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  we  will  say,  they  have  never  combined  or  gone  into  any  trusts  to  put  up 
the, price  of  bags  on  the  consumers,  but  have  always  labored  to  produce  the  article 
wanted  at  the  minimum  cost,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a  single  consumer  or  bag 
user  can  be  found  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  who  will  make  any  complaint  of  bad 
service  at  the  hands  of  the  bag  manufacturers.  In  fact,  the  competition  has  been 
exceedingly  close,  so  much  .so  that  one-third  of  as  many  factories  as  are  now  run- 
ning in  the  United  States  have  failed  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  rates  of 
duties  your  petitioner  asks  for  are  indeed  small,  yet  they  are  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  to  retain  the  business  here,  so  we  pray  that  your  honorable  committee  will 
fix  the  rate  of  duties  on  burlaps,  Schedule  J  of  present  tariff  biU  (paragraph  364),  at 
li  cents  per  pound,  and  on  bags  for  grain  and  flour,  made  of  the  burlap  (paragraph 
365),  at  1|  oeuts  per  pound,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  adjustment, 
under  existing  conditions. 

If  the  ad  valorem  system  should  be  chosen  by  your  honorable  committee,  we 
would  ask  for  the  burlaps  rate  at  25  per  cent,  and  for  the  bag  rate  at  32  per  cent. 
If  any  other  rat^  than  herein  named  are  adopted  on  burlap  cloth,  we  beg  to  ask  a 
rate  on  burlap  bags  over  and  above  the  rate  on  the  cloth  in  proportion  to  the  above 
figures  suggested. 

llerein  we  beg  to  submit  you  sample  marked ''  single."  This  is  the  burlap  cloth  and 
dutiable  at  If  cents  per  pound,  and  the  bags  made  of  this  cloth  at  2  cents  per 
pound,  present  tariff.  We  also  herewith  hana  you  sample  of  double- warp  Hessian 
cloth  or  bagging,  ii^rked  ''  double.''  This  is  dutiable  in  the  present  tariff  at  2  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  nags  made  of  this  double-warp  cloth  are  also  dutiable  at  2  cents 
X>er  pound  in  the  present  tariff.  Many  hundred  thousands  of  these  bags  are  used  in 
this  country,  and  up  to  this  time  not  a  single  bag  has  been  made  here  by  the  bag 
'manufacturers,  because  it  is  impossible  with  our  scale  of  wages  to  make  these  bags 
and  compete  with  foreign  makers,  when  the  cloth  and  bags  are  both  dutiable  same 
price.  We  only  bring  this  to  your  attention  to  show  that  if  burlaps  and  bags  were 
on  the  free  list,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  bag  manufacturers  to  retain  any  of 
the  bag  manufacturing  here. 

We  do  not  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  make  a  new  paragraph  and  have  in 
the  new  bill  that  is  to  be  bags  of  two  kinds  and  dutiable  at  two  different  rates :  this 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  McKinley  committee,  but  they  concluded  to 
have  only  one  dutiable  rate  for  all  kinds  of  burlaps  and  double-warp  bags,  and  we 
presume  it  will  be  the  object  of  your  committee  to  simplify  matters  in  your  tariff 
bill  as  much  as  possible.  Of  course,  we  should  like  this  double- warp  bag  dutiable 
at  a  rate  that  would  allow  its  manufacture  in  this  country.  All  of  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted. 

Average  price  for  cental  bags  in  Calcutta  for  1892  (12-ounce  bag) :  The  average 
custom-house  exchange  for  the  rupee  would  equal,  per  bag,  4.08  cents  our  money. 
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This  shows  the  McKinley  tariff  reduced  the  duties,  compared  with  the  Horrill  bill, 
about  8  per  cent.  On  burlaps,  owing  to  short  uotice,  could  not  make  up  the  average 
for  comparison.    Will  do  so  and  mau,  if  the  committee  so  desire. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  M.  Bemts, 
For  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co,,  SU  LomSf 

and  Gulf  Bag  Co,,  Limited,  New  OrleaMB. 

Mr.  Bemis.  (After  concluding  the  paper.)  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Mr.  Babbott,  of  the  Chelsea  Jute  Company,  met  me  yesterday  and  was 
anxious  that  I  should  not  advocate  changing  the  duty.  He  thought 
that  the  duty  was  low  now,  which  I  admit,  and  he  seemed  to  think 
that  we  should  not  make  any  attempt  to  change  it.  I  told  him  I  would 
say  just  what  he  asked  me  to  say,  and  I  do  so  with  pleasure. 

I  would  like  also  to  say  that  since  Congress  has  been  called  together 
in  this  extra  session,  the  price  in  Calcutta  for  forwarded  shipment  has 
advanced  exceedingly  for  burlaps  and  bags;  that  is,  far-off  shipments 
for  winter  and  spring  they  expect  would  probably  come  in  under  the 
new  tariiff  at  a  lower  price.  Mr.  Babbitt,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  is 
one  of  those  manufacturers.  I  told  him  what  we  would  recommend, 
simply  because  I  had  asked  that  during  the  last  Congress,  though  I 
did  not  obtain  it.  I  have  experienced  no  change  in  my  views.  "Kiey 
said  I  did  not  know  what  it  cost  to  manufacture  goods  in  this  country. 
My  recommendations  were  left  out  in  the  last  tariff  act.  I  have  some 
samples  here,  which  I  will  submit  to  the  committee  (submitting  sanou 
pies). 

My  notice  of  this  meeting  was  so  limited  that  I  could  not  bring  for- 
ward all  the  statistics  which  I  was  willing  and  quite  anxious  to  send 
to  the  committee;  but  I  have  one  item  which  bears  on  the  subject, 
and  the  only  one  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  up.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  make  up  the  showing  of  the  average  duty  under  the  McKinley 
bill.    It  is  not  very  much  diiierent  from  the  one  on  bags. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  left  at  32. 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  was  4.8  in  the  McKinley  bill,  or  40  per  cent.  Under 
the  present  bill  it  is  1^,  while  under  the  old  one  it  was  2.60.  I  appear 
before  your  committee  for  the  Bemis  Brothers  Bagging  Company, 
which  has  two  or  three  branches,  and  also  for  the  Gulf  Bagging  Com- 
pany Limited,  of  New  Orleans.  I  have  received  this  morning  two  dis- 
patches from  two  of  the  largest  milling  corporations  in  the  United 
States,  Pillsbury  being  the  largest.  Knowing  that  I  was  coming  here 
today,  through  our  Minneapolis  branch,  they  have  telegraphed  me  as 
follows: 

[Telegram.] 

MINNEAPOLIS;  Mink.,  September  8, 189S. 
J.  M.  Bemis, 

EhHii  Eouee,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We  are  willing  to  abide  by  your  ideas  of  tariff  on  jute,  provided  drawback  is 
retained* 

Washburn,  Crosby  &,  Co. 

[Telegram.] 

MiNNKAPOLis,  Minn.,  Sepiemher  8,  f898, 
J.  M.  Bkmis, 

Care  JtJhlitt  Houee,  Washington,  D,  C: 

We  indorse  your  position  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  No  changes  should 
be  made  to  injure  export  business. 

THK  NORXaWJCSTERN  CONSOUDATED  MiLLIKQ  COMPAITT. 
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The  STorthwesterii  Consolidated  Milling  Company  comes  next  to  the 
Pillsbuiy ;  but  my  impression  is  that  Mr.  Pillsbury  is  now  out  of  this 
country,  or  I  would  have  heard  from  him. 

I  do  considerable  business  in  Calcutta  through  a  firm  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  I  have  just  received  this  dispatch,  which  is  sent  at  this  time 
because  they  have  oflfered  on  purchases  to  be  shipped  to  California  on 
January  sales  4.03.  The  average  last  year  was  4.08.  Calcutta  centals 
are  4.19.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  sent.  They  have 
advanced  since  this  Congress  met  from  3.80  to  4.19.  I  can  only  account 
for  it  on  the  idea  that  January  shipments  will  be  in  after  this  new  tariff 
is  made,  and  they  expect,  possibly,  free  bags,  or  some  reduction,  and 
expect  to  get  this  advance,  so  that  this  country  can  not  expect  any 
reduction  in  tiie  full  proportion  to  the  reduced  duty,  if  there  is  any 
made. 

The  Chaibmai^.  Have  the  Calcutta  manufacturers  any  combination 
by  which  they  could  put  up  prices! 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  This  cental  bag  has  never 
be«n  made  in  this  country.    They  make  that  bag  exceedingly  cheap. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  cental  bagt 

Mr.  Eemis.  It  is  a  100x)ound  wheat  bag  that  goes  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chaieman.  I  suppose  the  demand  for  that  bag  and  all  other 
bags  varies! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Tes,  sir  5  the  demand  for  jute  bags  varies  very  greatly. 
This  bag  is  only  made  in  this  counti-y. 

The  Chaebman.  They  are  competing  with  each  other  for  the  trade  in 
this  country  and  others,  are  they  nott 

Mr.  Bemis.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Are  any  of  those  made  in  this  country  T 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  that  largely. 

Mr.  Tubne:^.  What  is  your  price  for  that  bag! 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  have  been  selling  that,  but  have  now  sold  out.  We 
have  just  sold  out  at  6.75.  This  price  would  be  4.19,  plus  12  x)oints 
banker's  commission,  which  would  make  it  just  5.75. 

Mr.  TuENEE.  That  includes  your  profit! 

Mr.  Bemis.  This  is  the  net  cost,  landed  to-day,  on  this  cable  which  I 
received  just  now.  The  price  in  Calcutta  was,  two  or  three  days  ago; 
6J.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  those  was  owing  to  the  detention,  or 
nouacrival,  of  a  cargo  of  bags  which  was  several  days  overdue,  and 
there  was  some  suffering  in  consequence  of  this.  The  ship  arrived,  and 
the  price  declined  to  ^,  which  is  not  a  large  profit  on  the  foreign 
fnarket. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  said  you  recommended  IJ  on  the  grain  bags  you 
were  using.  Did  you  put  that  price  as  the  lowest  possible  point  at 
which  the  dutj'^  could  be  placed  out  of  deference  to  the  Grain  Dealers' 
Association  of  this  country!  The  duty  was  put  at  2  cents  a  pound, 
and  you  recommend  IJ, 

Mr,  BEiicts.  It  was  provided  that  burlaps  should  be  put  at  IJ, 

Mr,  Payne.  You  did  not  pliMje  it  upon  the  ground  that  this  was  the 
lowest  possible  point  at  which  it  could  go  with  safety! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.*  Payne.  You  did  that  out  of  deference  to  the  millers'  associa- 
tion! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Payne.  Suppose  the  duty  on  grain  bags  should  be  reduced  to 
three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  what  would  be  the  result  on  the  manu- 
£^tt|re  of  grain  bags  In  this  country! 
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Mr.  Bemis«  That  is  just  where  it  is  to-day.    It  is  three-eighths  now. 

Mr.  Payne.  Say  if  burlaps  were  free;  could  it  then  go  at  three- 
eighths  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  would  be  sorry  to  have  it  at  that.  I  think  we  mi^ht 
live  if  burlaps  were  free;  but  that  would  not  be  my  recommendation, 
because  that  cuts  us  close.  The  Californians  wanted  to  knife  me  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  because  I  recommended  only  three-eighths.  I 
think  they  have  made  the  same  proportion  as  they  made  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  does  the  price  average  for  these  products! 

Mr.  Behis.  I  have  given  you  the  average  of  the  foreign  cost  for 
1892. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  difference  to  the  consumer  in  this  couniary  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  cental  bag  is  sold  for  about  6  to  6^.  It  has  been 
selling  at  a  fair  profit,  if  they  could  be  sold  on  arrival. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  does  it  compare  with  theprice  of  the  raw  material! 

Mr.  Bemis.  There  is  very  little  change.  The  only  effect,  as  I  see,  is 
the  original  cost. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
in  Calcutta? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  except  as  we  hear  from  sources 
that  almost  every  man  is  conversant  with.  It  ranges  &om  12  to  18 
cents  per  day.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  say  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  retain  the  manufacture,  in  this  country,  of  these  bags  without 
the  duty. 

Mr'.  Gear.  Kone  of  these  double  bags  are  made  in  this  country  I 

Mr.  Bemis.  iNTo,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  many  are  imported! 

Mr.  Bemis.  About  two-and-a-half  or  three  million. 

Mr.  Gear.  For  what  are  they  used! 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  are  mostly  used  in  the  South  for  oil  cakes,  and  are 
also  used  to  a  great  extent  for  e;ti)orting  oil. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  cannot  afford  to  make  them,  because  there  is  not 
difference  enough! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Ko,  sir;  there  is  no  difference  now.  Under  the  tariff  bill 
they  are  "goods  not  otherwise  provided  for.''  They  come  in  at  2  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  should  be  2J  cents! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  that  is  three-eighths  protection. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  ought  to  be  added  to  the  classification! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir;  as  single  and  double  warp  bags. 

Mr.  Burrows.  With  a  duty  of  2|  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
manufacturing  them  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir.  We  probably  could  manufacture  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  nearly  all  of  these  bags.  We  do  not  manufacture  all 
of  those.  Some  centals  come  here.  They  are  made  for  the  mills  be- 
cause the  manufacturer  gets  a  drawback. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  consumption  of  millers'  bags  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  is  about  20,000,000  I  should  think.  Half  of  that 
amount  is  for  expoi-t. 

Mr.  Gear.  About  what  proportion  of  those  come  from  abroad! 

Mr.  Bemis.  !None  of  those.  We  make  them  here,  because  they  get 
a  drawback  on  exportation. 

Mr.  Gear.  Which  employs  a  large  amount  of  labor! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  About  what  amount  of  labor! 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  could  only  give  it  to  you  in  round  numbers.    Ther^ 
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are  about  18  large  manufactories  here,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
small  ones.  The  help  that  we  employ  comprises  about  600  people  iu 
actual  emplojrment  pretty  nearly  all  the  time.  We  have  been  between 
hay  and  grass  between  the  February  and  incoming  of  the  crop  in  June. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  wages  do  you  payt 

Mr.  Bemis.  Our  girls  get  an  average  of  $4.50  to  $7.50  per  week. 
Most  of  them  work  by  piece  work.  Where  we  can,  we  work  by.  piece- 
work, because  we  find  that  is  the  better  way. 

Mr.  Geab.  How  do  these  compare  with  the  wages  in  Calcutta! 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  could  hardly  tell  you  about  Calcutta,  but  I  could  tell 
you  about  Dundee.    Calcutta  wages  is  10  to  18  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Oeab.  What  is  it  in  Dundee? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Our  wages  just  about  double  that  of  Dundee^  I  took 
special  pains  to  ascertain  that  fact. 

Mr.  Oeab.  Does  your  help  produce  more  in  this  country  than  the 
Dundee  people? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Oeab.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Bemis.  About  10  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Oeab.  What  makes  this  difference? 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  have  extra  facilities  for  making  this  bag.  We  have 
been  making  it  thirty-three  years.  We  have  every  appliance  for  turn- 
ing out  a  good  quantity. 

Mr.  Oeab.  You  pay  10  per  cent  more,  allowing  for  your  increased 
facilities? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mjv  Stevens.  Are  any  of  these  bags  made  on  the  Western  coast? 

Mr.  Bemis.  There  are  four  factories,  I  think,  on  the  Western  coast. 
I  think  there  is  one  at  Portland  and  two  or  three  in  San  i^ancisco; 
quite  large  factories. 

Mr.  luBNEB.  Gould  you  itemize  the  cost  of  fabrics?  Supposing 
the  cost  to  be  100,  what  per  centage  is  material,  what  per  centage  is 
labor,*  etc. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Well,  now,  a  bag  that  would  cost,  to  give  a  hasty 
answer 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Can  you  give  us  the  percentage  on  the  basis  over 
there? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Then  give  it  in  wages  here. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  think  the  bag  that  would  cost  about  70  cents,  would 
cost  us,  manufactured  here,  something  like  10  per  cent  in  wages. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  The  labor  would  be  about  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  labor  and  all  exi)enses  woidd  be  something  like  10 
per  cent.    That  would  not  include  material. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  am  talking  about  labor,  raw  material,  and  all  the 
elements  of  cost.    I  would  like  to  have  each  item. 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  will  say  10  per  cent.  I  was  giving  you  the  expenses 
of  labor. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Ten  -per  cent  is  what  you  actually  pay  for  your  labor? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  hardly  think  it  would  amount  to  that,  without  includ- 
ing all  expenses.    The  items  of  expense  of  making  a  bag  are  numerous. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  say  the  labor  of  itself  would  be  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  gave  you  the  wages  of  the  operatives,  without  any 
expenses.    I  should  say  it  would  be  about  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  10  per  cent  would  cover  earnings  and  all  ? 

]di.  Bemis^  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  TtTBNEB.  The  rest  of  the  price  that  would  be  put  on  the  ba^ 
would  represent  the  value  of  the  plant,  interest,  capital;  cost  of  ra^vr 
material,  and  your  profit  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  do  not  think  10  per  cent  would  include  all  the  capital. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  I  said,  of  the  price  which  you  put  on  the  bags,  10 
per  cent  represents  the  cost  of  the  labor,  and  7  per  cent  the  actual  labor, 
and  all  the  other  elements  of  your  price  would  represent  your  profit, 
interest  on  your  capital,  and  such  other  expenses  as  you  had  incurred 
in  the  completion  of  the  plant,  and  your  raw  material  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBHEB.  This  is  2^  cents  a  pound  upon  the  bags,  that  would 
be  worth  7.  per  cent  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  the  weight  of  the  bag. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  much  would  the  bag  weigh  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  cental  bag  weighs  three-fourths  of  a  pound.  The 
bags,  over  and  above  the  cloth  in  them,  would  be  three-fourths  or  ^7. 
That  would  be  our  protection,  0.27  cent. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  mean  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial f 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  raw  material  is  burlaps  cloth. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  those  bags  extensively  imi>orted  now! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir;  we  divide  profits  with  the  foreigners.  Under 
the  present  bill  we  have  three-forty-firsts.  But  we  do  not  have  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  California  trade.  This  side  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains we  have  more  than  three- fourths  of  it.  I  suppose  we  have  seven- 
eighths  of  it  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  As  to  this  drawback,  does  the  miller  who  buys  your 
bags  get  the  drawback! 

Mr.  Bemts.  Yes,  sir.        ♦ 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  the  Treasury  regulation  about  itt 

Mr.  Bemis.  If  you  are  an  importer  and  buy  of  John  Smith  100  bales 
of  goods,  if  this  is  export  business,  he  furnishes  you  with  the  particu- 
lars, the  custom-house  entries,  the  foreign  price,  duties  paid,  and  every- 
thing accompanies  that  notice.  We  send  the  goods  to  the  manufac- 
turers with  the  particulars.  They  make  the  bags,  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  miller  with  these  particulars.  He  also  ships  the  flour  under 
a  bill  of  lading,  and  the  full  particulars  at  the  time,  so  that  whether 
exported  from  Boston,  or  any  other  port  of  entry,  the  broker  collects 
from  the  customhouse  the  drawback  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duties  paid 
on  that  particular  exportation. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  there  any  drawback  allowed  on  bags  that  are  actu- 
ally imported  ready-made! 

Mr.  Bemis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  It  is  only  on  the  American  made  bags  that  are  made 
out  of  jute  or  burlaps  imported? 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Burlaps  ready-made  are  regarded  as  your  raw  material 
on  which  drawbacks  are  paidf 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  And  when  you  sell  bags  to  the  Minneapolis  man,  the 
statement  accompanies  them  showing  the  cost  of  the  burlaps? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  And  the  exporter,  filing  that  statement,  gets  the  draw- 
back? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Which  is  99  per  cent  of  ttie  cost  of  the  raw  material? 

Mr,  B£Mis.  Yes,  sir.    Then  there  is  brokers'  charges. 
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Mr.  TuBNER.  Whatever  the  Treasury  gets  on  the  burlaps  from  the 
exporter,  which  is  at  least  99  per  cent,  is  refunded  to  the  exporter,  no 
matter  how  many  hands  the  bags  have  passed  through! 

Mr.  Bemis.  !No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  percentage  of  all  bags  used  in  this  country  are 
exported! 

Mr.  Bemis.  As  to  the  Pacific  co<ist,  1  can  not  say  5  but  almost  all  the 
Pacific  coast  bags  are  exported.  This  side  of  the  Kocky  Mount-ains, 
where  I  speak  of  especially,  I  suppose  that  of  the  proportion  that  we 
make  in  our  factories,  which  would  be  an  average  fully  30  per  cent,  are 
imported. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  course,  the  miller  ultimately  gets  the  drawback. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  sir;  that  makes  that  part  of  his  burlaps  practically 
free. 

Mr.  Turner.  Suppose  a  dealer  from  London  or  Liverpool  should  go 
to  Minneapolis  to  buy  wheat  and  put  it  in  these  sacks  for  foreign 
exportation,  would  he  not  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  American 
exporter!  If  the  foreigner  should  buy  his  cargo  in  Minneapolis  and  put 
it  in  these  sacks,  would  not  he  get  the  drawback  just  the  same  as  the 
American  exporter! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Xo,  sir;  the  American  miller  gets  the  drawback.  He 
makes  the  price  accordingly.    That  is  one  of  the  items  of  cost. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  does  the  Treasury  Department  distinguish  be- 
tween a  foreign  and  an  American  exporter!  Perhaps  you  do  not  under- 
stand my  question. 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  exporter  is  the  man.  He  ships  with  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing and  accompanying  documents. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  he  is  from  Kew  York 
or  London,  does  it! 

Mr.  Bemis.  He  must  be  a  manufacturer,  and  as  soon  as  he  ships  the 
goods  he  is  an  exporter. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  principal  of  the  drawback  consints  in  this  consid- 
eration to  the  exporter,  and  is  that  he  ought  to  be  put  on  equal  terms 
with  other  people  who  bring  that  same  thing  to  market! 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  foreign  market;  yes,  sir.  The  competing  market  is 
the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  makes  no  difference  how  minute  the  drawback  on 
each  article  is,  I  suppose  it  is  collected  as  a  rule! 

Mr.  Bemis.  No,  sir;  there  are  a  great  many  little  bills  which  go  for- 
ward withoutt  he  drawback  being  refunded,  because  it  is  hardly  worth 
the  expense.  It  would  not  pay  to  get  a  drawback  on  300  or  4:00*bags. 
The  miller  does  not  care  for  that.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  draw- 
back is  not  collected.  A  large  cargo  of  20  or  30  cars,  which  sometimes 
go  out  of  Minneapolis,  is  subject  to  drawback  and  is  always  collected. 

Mr.  Gear.  This  is  a  question  strictly  between  the  miller  at  Minne- 
ax)olis  and  the  Government! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Strictly  so. 

Mr.  Gear.  A  foreigner  does  not  get  any  benefit  from  this  and  the 
Government  does  not  know  anything  about  him! 

Mr.  Bemis.  No,  sir;  he  gets  no  benefit,  except  as  the  price  may  be 
made  to  him  on  the  flour. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  miller  sells  at  London  prices! 

Mr.  BEsns.  He  sells  at  the  competing  price. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  has  competition,  gets  a  drawback,  and  is  enabled 
thereby  to  pay  more  to  the  farmer  for  his  wheat,  and  in  that  way  it 
benefits  the  farmer. 

>Ir.  Bemis.  I  suppose  so;  that  would  be  the  natural  way* 
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JUTE,  ETC. 

(Schedule  J). 

Boston,  Septemher  16, 1893. 

STATEMENT  OF  WHUAX  L.  CHA8E. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  briefly  the  facts  besiriug  on  jute  goods,  aud 
more  particularly  burlaps. 

Jiiie, — This  fiber  is  growu  iu  India.  It  is  a  very  cheap  fiber^  lirst 
introduced  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  its  usefulness  has  led  to 
increasing  cultivation  and  exi)ortation.  Eftbrts  have  been  made  to 
cultivate  it  in  Egypt  and  also  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  but 
climatic  conditions,  independent  of  labor,  limit  its  profitable  growth  to 
India. 

Introduction. — Its  cheapness  led  to  prejudice,  and  for  a  while  there 
was  little  export  demand.  The  Dundee  (Scotland)  spinners  experi- 
mented with  it.  Although  for  years  its  principal  use  was  when  mixed 
with  tow,  gradually  its  peculiar  value  became  recognized  as  the  gi^eat 
cheap  wrapper  of  the  world. 

Manufactured  products. — Through  the  many  stages  jute  passes  in 
the  manufacture  there  is  need  of  much  cheap  labor.  Some  skilled 
labor  is  necessary,  yet  for  the  greater  part  women  and  children  are 
sufficient.  While  the  uses  to  w^hich  jute  are  put  are  manifold,  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  for  making  cloth  commercially  known  as  burlap  in  America. 
Burlaps  are  made  mainly  in  (1)  Scotland,  whose  chief  manufacturing 
city,  Dundee,  is  distinctly  the  burlap  center,  and  (2)  Calcutta,  the  home 
market  of  jute,  and  where  labor  is  extraordinarily  rciisonable. 

Uses. — Burlaps  have  an  important  and  essential  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  industries  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  are  necessary 
both  for  our  national  products,  sacking  our  flour,  grain  and  seed  crops, 
bagging  our  ores,  salt,  leather,  and  fertilizers,  and  also  for  covering 
our  manufactures  of  domestic  goods,  cotton  and  woolen,  and  the  mat^s 
for  furniture,  as  well  as  manifold  other  ways  known  to  you  and  which 
can  be  seen  daily  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  demand  for  burlaps 
grew  along  intimately  with  these  developments  of  our  national  indus- 
tries, and '  the  duty  was  lowered  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
tariff*  of  1842  to  20  per  cent  under  tariff'  of  1846,  and  reduced  ftirther  to 
15  per  cent  under  tariff'  of  1857.  As  a  urar  tax,  under  tariff*  acts  of 
1861,  the  duty  was  just  doubled,  bringing  it  to  30  i>er  cent.  At  the 
last  revision  (1890)  to  prevent  the  fraud  of  undervaluation,  the  dutj' 
was  made  specific  If  cents  a  pound,  substantially  the  equivalent  of  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free  jute. — Under  the  present  tariff'  jute  was  put  upon  the  free  list, 
and  properly  as  a  raw  material  that  was  not  gi*own  in  this  country! 
Permit  me  right  here  to  respectfully  bring  to  your  consideration  the 
eminent  fitness  in  a  similar  classification  of  burlaps,  for  they  are  the 
raw  material  of  the  bagmaker,  the  material  out  of  which  he  makes  bags 
(an  advanced  product),  and  likewise  so  are  the  floor-cloth  foundations 
out  of  which  are  made  the  floor  cloths  of  universal  use. 

American  jute  industries. — Under  the  stimulus  of  a  highly  i)rotective 
tariff'  some  jute  mills  were  established  in  this  country.  Every  consid- 
eration has  been  given  them,  and  these  jute  mills  had  developed  with 
a  20  per  cent  duty  on  jute,  at  the  last  revision  they  were  accorded  their 
raw  material  free.  .  While  all  are  as  one  in  that  jute  is  rightly  on  the 
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free  list,  what  protection  was  given  as  an  inducement  to  press  the 
manufacture  of  burlaps  here  will  be  readily  seen  by  comparing  the 
BX)eciiic  duty  on  burlaps  1|  cents  a  pound,  with  the  average  price  in 
Calcutta  on  the  jute  out  of  which  burlaps  are  made,  and  for  1892-'93 
this  is  just  under  2J  cents  (2.23).  Still  no  burlap  industry  was  hatched 
out,  and  the  nulls  consuming  jute  have  kept  on  what  they  had  been 
running  upon  previously.  These  mills  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
(1)  Those  making  cotton  bagging  used  to  bale  cotton,  whose  output  is 
large.  Cotton  bagging  is  entirely  different  from  burlap,  and  any  tariff' 
provision  for  one  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  other.  (2)  Then  there 
lire  several  small  mills  that  make  jute  twines,  etc.,  and  one  that  has 
run  for  some  ten  years  on  one  width  of  floor-cloth  foundation.  Attempts 
to  make  burlaps  (and  bags)  have  failed  signally,  and  now  is  restricted 
to  a  triviaf  production  of  convict  labor  in  the  prisons  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  There  is  no  distinctively  burlap  mill  in  these  United  States, 
and  not  a  dollar  of  capital  committed  to  their  manufacture. 

Should  burlaps  be  free  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Under  the  American  idea 
of  protection  no  reason  exists,  as  the  retention  of  an  excessive  duty 
protects  no  American  capital,  benefits  no  American  labor.  Even  a 
prohibitive  tariff'  would  not  create  a  self-contained  industry,  because 
the  raw  material  must  be  imi^orted. 

Tariff  for  revenue. — The  inijiortance  of  tariff'  for  revenue  is  fully  rec- 
ognized. To  my  mind  such  revenue  is  properly  levied  on  luxuries  as 
far  as  pra<5ticable,  and  certainly  should  not  increase  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  working  class. 

If  there  were  hundreds  of  mill  hands  whose  wages  came  from  the 
manufacture  of  burlaps,  it  would  be  a  question  to  be  decided  upon  the 
broad  ground  of  political  economy  and  the  ultimate  beneficial  result. 
Now,  not  a  single  operative  would  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  placing 
burlaps  upon  the  free  list.  On  the  contrary,  the  remission  of  the  duty 
would  set  free  the  equivalent,  well,  for  our  example,  say  500,000  bar- 
rels of  flour.  The  remission  of  the  duty  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  such 
general  national  industries,  that  it  would  cheapen  their  price  to  the 
consumer  per  force. 

Now,  what  are  the  products  that  would  costless  if  burlaps  were  free! 
Not  a  single  luxury,  but  grain  would  be  cheaper,  salt,  sugar,  and  other 
food  products,  and  every thiug  thatis  wrapped  for  transi>ortation  would 
be  lessened  at  first  cost. 

While  the  farmer  must  reap  the  greater  immediate  benefit,  the  sav- 
ing would  eventually  rest  with  the  consumer. 

The  cheapening  of  the  fertilizer  bags  necessary  to  renew  cotton  lands 
would  appear  in  lower  cost  goods,  and  to  my  mind  in  no  i>articuhir 
instance  does  the  tariff' cry  out  for  revision  more  than  on  burlaps.  It 
is  hard  to  stand  alone  in  my  honest  belief  and  firm  conviction,  but  it  is 
where  I  have  stood  for  years.  I  fail  to  see  under  any  broad  guage  the- 
ory of  protection  even,  why  burlai)s  should  pay  a  duty.  I  fail  to  see 
why  national  industries  should  be  taxed  to  protect  no  American  capi- 
tal, to  bring  hardship  to  the  classes  to  whom  the  cheai)ening  of  food 
means  a  great  deal,  to  handicap  our  foreign  business  even  with  the 
slight  toll  of  a  duty  on  the  wrai)per. 

A  moment's  reflection  on  the  far-reiiching  good  that  would  accrue  to 
the  industries  peculiartoour  country  from  doing  away  with  the  hardship 
of  this  most  unnecessary  duty,  I  am  convinced,  will  lead  you  to  realize 
how  important  a  work  can  be  done  at  this  time  by  a  proper  readjust- 
ment of  the  duty,  or  better  still  its  entire  abolition. 

rermit  me,  sir,  to  trespass  on  youi'  time  a  little  further  for  considera 
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tion  and  deeper  probing  into  this  question ;  I  will  confine  myself  strictly 
to  burlaps. 

The  use  of  burlaps. — In  1879  there  were  imi)orted  into  the  United 
States  some  55,000,000  yards  of  burlaps;  importations  this  year  iirill 
be  close  to  200,000,000  yards;  these  burlaps  are  a  necessity,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  used  and  enumerated  above,  are  natural  indus- 
tries. The  movement  of  our  crops,  our  domestic  goods,  our  furniture, 
are  not  limited  to  this  country,  but  we  are  reaching  out  to  other  lands, 
and  every  little  that  goes  to  help  such  pioneer  work,  goes  to  establish 
our  country  upon  a  permanently  solid  foundation. 

Objections  to  revision. — Strong  influences  are  at  work  to  perpetuate 
the  needless  imposition  of  this  unjust  tax  on  burlaps.  There  are  those 
who  say  free  burlaps  will  displace  the  use  of  certain  cotton  goods.  If 
a  cheaper  package  made  of  jute  will  do  the  work  of  a  costlier  package 
made  of  cotton,  it  takes  no  great  knowledge  of  political  economy  to 
sum  the  verdict.  There  are  uses  enough  for  cotton,  and  this  objection 
seems  to  me  too  trivial  to  consider,  but  that  it  has  been  made.  It  is 
held  that  there  are  hundreds  of  poor  people  earning  their  living  mak- 
ing bags;  if  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  equally  poor  people 
contributing  unduly  to  their  support,  the  good  of  the  many  should  si- 
lence the  objection  of  the  few,  although  this  objection  does  not  state 
the  case  fairly,  for  the  toll  is  not  paid  by  the  many  to  keep  the  few  in 
work,  but  the  evil  harks  back  to  an  antiquated  war  tax.  The  labor 
employed  in  making  bags  is  of  ordinary  intelligence,  shifting  readily 
on  and  oflF  the  work,  and  the  pay  itself  is  little,  if  any  more  than  could 
be  got  elsewhere.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  the  demand  for  various 
sizes  of  bags  would  center  enough  of  the  trade  here  to  keep  all  busily 
employed  even  if  the  duty  were  removed,  and  the  greater  demand  con- 
sequent on  cheaper  bags  would  stimulate  bag  making.  Therefore  to 
this  objection  that  free  burlaps  would  open  the  door  for  an  increased 
competition  by  foreign  bag  houses,  my  only  answer  is  that  if  the  co- 
lossal protection  bag  milking  has  had  for  years  has  failed  to  attract 
foreign  competition,  the  removal  of  a  heavy  protection  would  seem  to 
remove  any  possible  inducement. .  I  have  no  fear  lest  the  American 
merchant  can  hold  his  own;  and  if  he  can  not,  it  is  time  he  gave  way 
to  those  who  can  serve  his  country  better. 

Mistaken  reasons  against  revision. — There  are  honest  doubters  who 
dread  revision  from  what  seem  to  me  mistaken  reasons.  Such  fears  lest 
reducing  or  removing  the  duty  on  burlaps  would  lower  the  bars  on 
other  manufactured  goods.  My  own  belief  is  that  in  the  press  of  greater 
industries  and  the  consideration  of  what  have  appeared  more  impor- 
tant branches  of  business  precisely  what  the  tax  on  burlaps  means  has 
failed  of  such  presentation  as  to  be  understood.  On  the  weightier  mat- 
ters others  will  speak,  and  yet  I  earnestly  beg  for  a  little  patience  with 
burlaps.  With  every  consideration  for  those  who  honestly  differ  with 
me  in  fundamental  principles,  I  must  protest  against  such  a  warping  of 
equity  so  far  as  burlaps  are  concerned.  All  raw  materials  are  equally 
open  to  exile  on  this  score.  Many  high  protectionists  have  cordially 
agreed  with  me  in  the  eminent  justice  of  having  burlaps  free,  but  have 
been  unable  to  clear  this  hurdle.  If  it  be  necessary  to  leave  a  high 
tariff  to  protect  the  laborer  in  his  hire,  surely  let  us  help  him  further 
by  cheapening  the  necessities  of  his  charmed  existence. .  Other  earnest 
protectionists  fear  that  any  change  in  tlie  duty  would  be  followed  by 
an  immediate  and  permanent  rise  in  the  foreign  value  that  would  nul- 
lify the  duty  removed.  There  might  be  some  ground  for  such  conten- 
tion if  the  United  States  had  to  buy  their  burlaj^s  in  one  market,  or  if 
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what  they  took  more  than  offset  what  was  required  elsewhere,  makiug 
them  the  oue  great  buyer.  While  we  must  import  our  burlaps,  pro- 
tected or  free,  several  markets  are  open  to  us,  and  although  the  Amer- 
ican trade  is  keenly  competed  for,  and  is  a  great  factor,  it  is  only  a  fac- 
tor among  other  factors,  for  we  do  not  use  more  than  20  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  burlaps  produced.  Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  temper  the 
force  of  these  several  objections. 

B(ig  making, — The  capital  invested  in  the  bag  business  fairly  com- 
pares with  that  utilized  in  the  jute  industries,  and  the  time  has  come 
when  it  deserves  recognition,  especially  as  with  their  raw  material  free, 
that  is,  free  burlaps,  a  national  good  would  result  to  the  many  indus- 
tries that  would  be  directly  benefitted.  A  slight  duty  might  be  left  on 
bags,  sufficient  to  protect  the  labor  employed  in  their  manufacture,  a 
mere  one- fourth  cent  a  pound  would  amply  cover  this;  as  a  bag  maker, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  removal  of  this  duty  would  ruin  my  business, 
and  if  it  did  ruin  it,  it  is  a  business  that  has  run  long  enough,  and  has 
courted  ruin.  I  fail  to  see  why  what  benefits  my  country,  and  will 
benefit  my  customers,  must  not  ultimately  be  a  benefit  to  myself.  If  it 
does  not,  the  individual  must  give  way.  What  the  reduction  suggested 
would  mean  to  the  Pacific  Ccmst  may  be  judged  from  the  annual  use 
there  of  from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  cental  bags  to  carry  wheat  and 
burlap  abroad.  The  larger  portion  of  this  large  quantity  is  imported 
from  Calcutta.  The  cental  bag  weighs  three-fourths  pound,  and,  with 
a  2  cents  per  pound  duty  on  bags,  the  duty  per  bag  is  1 J  cents.  If 
bnrlaps  are  put  on  free  list,  with  one-fourth  or  three-eighths  cent  per 
pound  duty  on  foreign-made  bags,  the  bag  makers  would  be  protected, 
and  the  saving  to  the  American  shipper  of  (one-fourth  cent  per  pound 
equal  three-sixteenths  cent  per  bag;  2  cents  per  pound  equal  1^  cents 
per  bag  for  duty),  say,  \\  cents  per  bag,  carries  its  own  argument. 

A  revisian  fully  jtistified, — Wecomeback,  then,  to  the  need  of  a  revision 
in  the  duty,  and  are  face  to  face  with  the  needless  hardship  of  any  duty 
whatever. 

No  return  to  the  ad  valorem  leech. — While  the  American  people  suffer 
greatly  from  duty,  and  while  it  does  not  protect  American  capital,  the  bur- 
lap business  is  largely  turned  into  the  hands  of  foreign  houses  who 
have  representatives  here.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  at  this  time,  when 
the  tariff*  is  again  under  revision,  that  these  foreign  houses  should  be 
anxious  to  have  the  specific  duty  changed  to  ad  valorem  duty.  This 
you  know  is  the  position  taken  by  some  who  have  appeared  before 
your  honorable  committee.  Great  as  the  risk  of  fraud  is,  I  do  not 
question  the  motive  which  has  prompted  this  move.  Highly  rei3utable 
firms  have  strongly  recommended  this  course. 

I  >nll  content  myself  with  simply  calling  attention  to  what  it  means 
quite  apart  Irom  any  possibility  of  fraud.  The  foreign  houses  set  their 
valuation  upon  the  goods  "consigned"  them,  and  while  this  maybe 
checked  up  by  an  intelligent  consul  and  made  to  accord  with  the  market 
value,  how  is  it  when  the  market  suddenly  goes  off?  If  the  American 
consumers  prefer  to  import  their  burlaps,  and,  with  the  foreign  houses, 
are  under  contract  for  goods  when  the  market  breaks,  the  American 
who  is  obliged  to  pay  duty  upon  the  cost  of  his  goods  pays  a  duty  upon 
a  higher  value  than  the  foreign  house,  who  quickly  adjust  themselves 
to  the  altered  status,  and  have  no  scruples  in  doing  so.  Every  market 
has  its  ups  and  downs,  and  on  every  down  turn  of  the  market  the  for- 
eign houses  are  actually  benefitted  and  the  American  actually  injured. 

The  conflict  between  the  relative  merits  of  a  specific  and  ad  valorem 
duty  could  best  be  removed  by  putting  burlaps  upon  the  free  list,  wh* 
I  hope  they  will  be  placed. 
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Xced  of  \mmv(fiate  action. — I  lionostly  believe  the  demand  for  free 
burlaps  ia  considered  upon  its  merits,  that  the  simple  facts  will  carry 
conviction  with  every  member  of  your  honorable  committee.  Why  not 
ri^^ht  the  injustice  of  a  tax  that  has  not  a  sound  leg  to  stand  on,  and 
thus  benefit  our  common  country!  I  urgently  plead  for  free  burlaps. 
I  am  content  to  leave  other  jute  goods  with  the  retention  of  such  tax 
as  mjiy  seem  fit  and  proper,  and  while  ready  to  gladly  accept  the 
removal  of  duty  thereon  would  not  antagonize  the  more  important  ques- 
tion, my  earnest  contention  for  free  burlaps. 

It  seems  that  cotton  is  a  crop  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  rid  of 
the  handii^ap  of  heavily  taiced  baling  (cotton)  bagging.  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  other  portions  of  the  jute  schedule,  and  have  no  spasm  at 
the  thought  of  free  burlap  bags.  Yet  taking  off  the  duty  on  burla[>s 
of  1|  cents  a  pound  and  reducing  the  duty  on  bags  If  cents  a  pound 
would  win  my  hearty  indorsement  and  my  cordial  support.  Such  a 
very  slight  duty  on  the  advanced  manufa(;ture  (bags)  would  recognize 
the  theory  that  the  more  advanced  manufacture,  as  involving  more 
labor,  should  pay  a  higher  duty  to  protect  the  factor  of  wages  for 
labor. 

This  one-fourth  cent  a  pound  on  bags  would  amply  protect  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  in  his  wages,  in  the  opinion  of  a  very.weU  known  and  quite 
pronounced  high  tariff  man,  Mr.  J.  M.  Bemis. 

As  I  understand  Mr.  Bemis,  who  has  appeared  before  your  honor- 
able committee,  he  would  accei)t  free  burlaps  if  this  i)rotection  was  left 
upon  his  bag  iiidustry.  As  he  stands  as  a  representative  protectionist 
the  statement  is  worthy  of  careful  weighing,  and  his  acquiesence  would 
probably  carry  with  the  other  bag  houses  who  have  oppose<l  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  burlaps. 

Eesume. — I  would  re»spectfully  recommend  that  in  any  revision  of  the 
tariff  burlaps  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  because  the  highest  sort  of 
protection  with  free  raw  material  has  failed  to  dev^elop  their  manufac- 
ture here;  because  placing  them  on  the  free  list  would  not  adversely 
affect  any  American  industry  or  injure  any  American  capital;  because 
they  are  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury;  because  their  use  is  essential  to 
established  industries  that  are  national;  because  on  the  free  list  the 
agricultural  interest  would  be  greatly  benefitted;  because  the  cost  of 
living  would  be  cheapened. 

For  these  and  other  cogent  reasons,  I  res[)ectfully  recommend  that 
burlaps  be  i)laoed  upon  the  free  list. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

\Vm.  L.  Chase. 

Of  II.  &  L.  Chase,  Boston;  H.  &  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis;  M.  I.  Xeahr  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  bag  makers;  Kansas  (3ity  Bag,  Kansas  City;  Victoria 
Mills,  Xewburyi)ort,  making  bag  goods. 


lilNEN  AXT>  JUTE. 

(Schedule  J.) 

STATEMENT  OF  IfB.   H.   D.   COOFEK,   OF  KEW  TOBX   CITT,  BEPBESEKTIKO    THE 

LIKEN  AND  THE  JITIE  TBABE. 

Friday,  September  15^  1893. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  that  most  of  the  cx)mmittee  who  are 
here  are  merchants  and  dealers  in  linens,  and  that  they  also  deal  iu 
fabrics,  both  linen  and  jute,  which  appear  in  schedule  J.    I  have  pre- 
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pared  a  statement  in  regard  to  jute.     I  believe  that  my  idc«as  coincide 
with  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  on  this  question. 
Mr.  Cooper  read  the  following  paper: 

To  the  Honorable  JVays  and  Meant  Committee : 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  short  statementB  in  as  few  words  as  possible  hearing  princi- 
pally on  the  t>ariif  on  j  ate  and  its  manufactures,  as  contained  in  schedule  .J  of  tlie  act  of 
1890.  We  believe  in  the  principle  of  tariff  for  revenue,  which  coincides  with  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  We  are  willing  to  contribute  to  that  most  impor- 
tant necessity — revenue — anci  see  no  reason  why  the  goods  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested should  not  bear  their  fair  proportion.  We  do  not  believe  in  unequal  taxation. 
It  was  a  protest  against  unequal  taxation  which  called  this  country  into  being. 
Any  article  which  is  exempted  from  taxation  puts  'a  heavier  burden  upon  some  other 
article  or  group,  and  is. manifestly  an  unfair  and  unequal  distribution. 

Burlaps,  a  manufacture  of  jute,  were  imported  into  this  country  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1892,  the  value  amounting  to  $6,902,031.  The  duty  on  these 
goods  collected  was  $1,971,651,  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  revenues  of  the 
country.  The  average  rate  of  duty  was  28.57  per  cent  ad.  valorem.  We  believe  in  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  as  a  specific  duty  on  these  goods,  levied  on  the^  weight  of  the  man- 
ufactured article,  burlaps  and  bagging,  produced  considerable  trouble  and  delay  at 
the  port  of  New  York.  As  your  committ^  is  well  aware,  the  enormous  business  of 
the  port  is  congested  because  of  lack  of  dock  room  and  water-front  facilities.  Ves- 
sels are  often  compelled  to  cease  unloading  until  the  docks  are  cleared.  This  brin^ 
the  shipping  away  irom  the  docks  very  often  to  a  standstill,  and  this  trouble  is 
ag^avated  oy  detention  on  the  docks  until  merchandise  which  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  has  been  weighed  by  the  Government  officials.  The  weights  are  occasionally 
matters  of  dispute,  and  it  is  always  uncertain,  to  some  extent,  what  the  duty  on  these 
articles  will  amount  in  consequence.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is  more  easily  collected. 
There  are  few  people  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  burlaps,  and  they  are 
closely  watched  one  by  the  other,  so  that  should  there  be  a  disposition  to  take 
advantage  of  improper  invoicing  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  it  through ;  and  in  fact 
the  history  of  this  business  proves  that  unuerinvoicing  is  impossible,  as  the  prices 
are  easily  determined  and  are  public  abroad  and  are  cabled  here  for  quotation.  We 
protest  against  the  duty  on  packing  on  imported  merchandise  as  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  consumer.  In  aU  previous  bills,  .where  burlaps  and  bagging  have  paid 
a  duty,  an  ad  valorem  duty  has  been  charged.  In  the  law  previous  to  the  one  of  1890 
there  was  a  duty  on  jute  butts  and  jute,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  prin-, 
cipleof  tariff  for  revenue  there  is  no  good  reason  why  these  articles  should  be  exempt 
from  contributing  their  fair  share  to  the  revenues  of  the  country.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  that  any  tariff  bill  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  should  offer  as 
few  opportunities  as  possible  for  dishonest  importers  to  evade  the  law  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Government  and  honest  importers  alike.  On  this  account  we  beg  to 
suggest  duties  on  the  following  lines.  The  wording  is  as  oarefiil  as  possible  and  aa 
simple,  in  order  that  all  doubts  may  be  set  aside  at  the  outset,  and  that  every 
importer  nnd  every  collecting  officer  may  have  the  facts  clearly  at  his  control  from 
the  outset.    We  would  suggest  the  following  duties : 

Per  rent 
ftd  valureiii. 

Jute  butts 5 

Jute 10 

Binding  twines,  composed  in  whole  or  part  of  istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  mauila, 

sisal  grass,  or  sunn 10 

Yam  made  of  jute 15 

Twines  made  of  jute 20 

Burlaps,  bagging,  and  all  woven  fabric  except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for  bag- 
ging for  cotton,  composed  of  jute  or  hemp,  of  which  jute  or  hemp,  or  either 

of  .them,  shall  be  component  material  of  chief  value 25 

Bagging  for  cotton  and  gunnv  cloth,  composed  of  jute,  or  hemp,  or  jute  butts. . .     15 
Bags  for  grain  made  of  burlap  and  all  other  bags  made  of  jute,  jute  butts,  or 

hemp,  including  gunny  bags 35 

All  manufactures  of  jute  or  hemp,  or  of  which  jute  or  hemp  is  a  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value,  not  otherwise  provided  for 25 

H.   D.   COOPKR, 

Representing  the  Linen  and  Jute  Trade  Associatian  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  want  to  Rtate  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared 
here  i)refer  to  have  one-half  the  present  duty  levied,  and  prefer  25  per 
vent  should  be  levied  on  the  article.    We  are  being  requested  by  the 
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steamship  lines  to  remove  our  goods  fjj'ora  the  docks,  and  we  have  to 
wait,  subjecting  us  to  considerable  delay  and  annoyance. 

In  my  experience  in  this  business  I  know  but  one  attempt  at  under- 
valuation, and  the  matter  became  so  public  that  all  the  other  importers 
were  constantly  watching  others,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  an 
irregularity  to  creep  in. 

Whenever  a  new  law  is  put  intoeflTect  it  requires  a  number  of  Treas- 
ury decisions  before  we  find  out  where  we  stand.  We  would  like  to 
be  protected  against  this  man  who  wells  his  goods;  therefore^  I  have 
drawn  up  a  part  of  the  schedule,  which  is  very  simx)le. 


DRESSED  FliAX. 

Saturday,  September  9. 1893. 

STATEXEirr  OP  JOHK  WUSOK,  FLAX-DBE88EB.  OF  NEWABK,  K.  J. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  here  in  behalf  of  the  flax-dressers  to  ask  your 
honorable  committee  to  retain  the  present  duty  upon  dressed  flax  at  3 
cents  a  pound.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we  ask  it  is  that  it  takes  3,200 
pounds  of  raw  flax  to  make  one  ton  of  dressed  flax.  Necessarily,  the 
American  manufaeturer  will  have  to  pay  $32  for  that  ton  of  dressed 
flax  which  he  uses,  and  not  $20,  as  some  suppose.  Flax  always  loses 
so  much  in  the  dressing. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  have  to  pay  $32  tariflFupon  the  raw  flax? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  to  produce  one  ton  of  dressed  flax.  The  importer 
pays  $60  a  ton.  As  an  actual  fact  there  is  only  a  difference  of  that 
between  here  and  Great  Britain.  I  speak  of  Great  Britain  because  Great 
Britain  pays  the  highest  wages  paid  in  the  world,  excepting  this  country 
There  is  only  $28  actual  protection  duty  to  labor,  instead  of  $60.  There 
is  where  the  mistake  is  made.  I  know  it  has  occurred  time  after  time. 
The  cost  of  dressing  a  ton  of  flax  in  this  country  at  60  i)ounds  per  day ' 
for  one  man  is  $2  on  an  average.  My  wages  are  $13  a  week.  There 
are  men  who  are  paid  less,  but  the  average  wages  in  this  country  are 
$2  a  day  for  dressing  60  pounds;  and  therefore  the  cost  of  dressing  a 
ton  of  flax  is  $66.66,  and  the  cost  of  dressing  a  ton  of  flax  in  Great 
Britain  is  $36.66,  which  is  the  highest  wages  paid  abroad.  It  is  only 
$30  for  dressing  a  ton  of  flax  in  Great  Britain  of  90  cents  a  day  for  60 
pounds.  That  leaves  $36.66  for  dressing  flax  as  an  addition  to  the 
wages  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  The  protective  duty 
amounts  to  $28  to  protect  us  against  Great  Britain. 

Of  course,  I  could  appeal  to  France  or  Germany.  In  France  they 
pay  60  cents  a  day  for  dressing  60  pounds.  That  is  only  $10.66  for 
dressing  a  ton  of  flax.  We  are  more  skillftil  in  the  work  and  get 
better  wages.  We  are  afraid  of  Great  Britain,  because  they  are  more 
skilled.  I  have  worked  in  France,  and  I  know  what  they  are  paid.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  get  from  the  Treasury  the  importations  of  dressed 
flax  for  the  last  year;  but  we  know  this,  that  the  bother  about  the 
tariff'  has  caused  the  American  manufacturers  to  introduce  dressed  flax 
into  his  firm.  The  American  manufacturer  did  not  do  it  before,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  fighting  the  British  manufacturer,  and  treated  the 
working  men  in  a  proper  manner.    He  used  to  buy  all  his  flax  here, 
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but  be  does  not  do  that  now.  This  is  because  he  now  and  then  buys 
flax  from  across  the  water,  (certain  grades,  cheaper  and  hackles  it  here. 
As  a  result  of  that,  about  100  of  us  have  been  thrown  of  emi)loynient. 
Of  course  this  would  not  have  a  great  effect  if  these  firms  were  not 
offshoots  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  only  here  for  spinning  purposes, 
and  tor  finishing  the  dressed  flax  into  thread  or  linen,  as  the  case  may 
be.    They  manufacture  flax  in  the  firms  abroad. 

I  might  mention  one  firm  which  employs  600  men  in  the  old  country 
and  do  not  employ  one  man  to  work  flax  in  this  country.  They  import 
all  their  dressed  line  in  a  dressed  state,  and  simply  spin  and  finish  it 
here.  There  are  a  few  other  firms  also  which  do  that.  Of  course  I 
only  mention  one,  which  is  suflBcient. 

In  1891  there  were  imi)orted  1,696  tons  of  dressed  liiie.  If  that  had 
been  dressed  in  this  country  it  would  have  given  employment  to  400 
men,  which,  at  $2  a  day,  would  be  $250,000  in  our  pockets  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  At  the  same  time  our  men  are  out  of  work.  I  know  they 
are,  and  if  that  were  not  so  I  would  not  be  here  to-day  to  assure  you 
that  we  are  working  short  time.  Our  men  have  mostly  got  nothing  to 
do  and  do  not  know  when  they  will  have.  I  have  tried  to  state  our 
case.    I  hope  that  you  will  not  reduce  the  duty  upon  dressed  flax. 

Mr.  MoMtLLiN.  What  is  the  duty  now! 

Mr.  Wilson.  $60,  or  3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  McMiLLO.  And  the  difference  between  the  wages  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  wages  abroad  is  $36! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  there  is  $24  more  than  the  entire  wages  paid! 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  protection  is  $28. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  $28  more  than  the  entire  difference! 

Mr.  Wilson.  'So',  you  are  making  a  mistake.  It  takes  3,200  pounds 
of  raw  flax,  and  the  actual  duty  is  $28.  You  must  bear  that  in  mind. 
The  difference  is  $26;  you  subtract  $28  from  $36,  and  that  leaves  $8 
that  the  duty  falls  short  of  protecting  our  labor.  Have  I  made  myself 
understood! 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  a  workingman  yourself! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  the  Mills  bill  made  flax  free,  that  is,  flax  straw 
not  hackled  or  dressed,  and  put  a  duty  of  $10  a  tou  on  dressed  line. 
How  would  that  affect  you  laboring  men! 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  wipe  us  clean  out:  we  could  not  get  work  at 
all. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  say  your  principal  competition  is  from  England, 
although  England  pays  higher  wages  than  any  other  country  abroad! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  want  you  to  understand  that  we  are  not 
afraid  of  the  workingmeu  of  Germany  or  France,  because  they  are  not 
skilled.  If  we  were  not  skilled  we  would  not  get  tlie  wages  we  do 
get.  There  is  not  a  Frenchman  or  a  German  hackling  flax  to-day  in 
America. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  With  the  raw  material  placed  on  the  free  list  and  a 
duty  of  $10  on  the  manufactured  article,  that  would  give  you  $42  a  ton 
advantage. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  could  it,  when  $36  represents  the  difference  in 
wages!    How  could  $10  a  ton  compensate  us  for  $36! 

Mr.  Tabsney.  The  duty  is  $36  a  ton  on  raw  flax.  They  pay  $32  a 
ton  on  the  flax  which  they  produce  to  make  one  ton  of  dressed  flax. 
This  $10  a  ton  protection  would  be  equivalent  to  $42  a  ton  on  the  dressed 
flax« 
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IVFr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  If  you  take  off  $32,  that  will  leave  yon  $10  against 
the  manufactured  product  of  the  foreign  importer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  can  that  be! 

Mr.  Tahsney.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  not.  Yon  get  flax  now 
imported  tor  $32. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  manufacturer  pays  that. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  If  this  were  taken  off  it  would  relieve  you  to  the  extent 
of  $32,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  not  relieve  us. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Who  would  it  relieve!  Is  not  that. now  a  burden  upon 
somebody  of  $32! 

Mr.  Wilson  (after  a  pause).  I  can  not  see  the  drift  of  your  argument. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Somebody  now  pays  $32. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Hold  now  till  I  gather  my  wits  together  and  perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  answer  you.  Of  course  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  witU 
you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  no;  I  understand  your  question,  and  that  is  what 
I  want.  It  is  plain  to  me  at  the  present  time,  but  the  answer  is  not 
plain  to  me. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  If  there  were  no  tariff  duties  at  all  to  protect  yon 
against  this  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  and  we  put  a  10  percent  tariff"  on 
the  manufactured  article,  you  would  have  an  advantage,  would  you 
not! 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  common  sense;  you  take  the  word  out  of  my 
mouth.  • 

Mr.  Tarsney.  But  you  have  got  $60  a  ton  protection  against  the 
manufacturer;  but  you  have  to  pay  $32  on  the  raw  material,  and  if  you 
take  that  off  it  leaves  $60  a  ton  to  $10  for  that  advantage. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  thank  you  for  that,  because  it  gives  me  time  to  collect 
my  wits. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  think  they  are  pretty  well  ex)llected. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I'ou  separate  the  $60  per  ton  on  dressed  flax  from  raw 
flax. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Taking  that  tax  off  the  raw  material,  how  much  addi- 
tional compensation  would  you  need  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the 
wages  of  lal)or! 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  bring  $36  a  ton  upon  the  flax. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  is  the  entire  labor  cost! 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  difference  is  $36. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  the  cost  of  production  over  $60  in  labor! 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  $66.66  in  labor. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  does  a  ton  of  flax  sell  for  after  it  is  manufac- 
tured! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Some  flax  sells  for  18  cents  a  pound  and  some  for  $1  a 
pound.  For  instance,  the  flax  that- we  spin  into  linen  for  weaving  your 
shirt  or  ex)llar,  we  make  the  thread  so  close,  would  cost  75  cents  to  $1 
a  pound,  and  there  is  a  class  of  flax  used  for  sewing  shoes  which  would 
only  cost  about  16  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Then  the  manufactured  flax  which  you  have  described 
sells  on  the  market  at  $75  a  ton! 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  very  dearest. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  And  you  pay  $32  a  ton  to  bring  in  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  To  produce  a  ton. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  are  a  laboring  man  in  this  industry! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 
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INtr.  McMiLLTN.  In  iaS3  the  duty  was  $40  a  tont 

Mr.  WiLBON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Under  the  act  of  1890  the  duty  was  raised  to  $07.20 
per  ton. 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  was  50  per  cent  added  to  the  original  tariflf— 
or  more  than  that! 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  it  was  only  one-third. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  This  is  more  than  half  of  the  original  tax,  which 
makes  a  third  of  the  whole  tax.  When  that  was  done,  were  your  wages 
raised  one-halff 

Mr.  Wilson.  Undoubtedly  not 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Your  wages  were  not  raised  any? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  wages  t 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Has  it  remained  where  it  was? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  When  the  tariff  was  raised  from  40  to  C7J,  there  was 
no  increase  in  your  wages? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckineidge.  Are  you  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  pound? 

Mr.  Wilson.  By  the  pound. 

Mr.  Bbeokinridge.  In  England  are  they  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the 
I)onnd? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  England  they  are  paid  by  the  pound. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  much  are  you  paid  a  pound? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Sixty  pounds  constitutes  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  may  not  work  a  whole  day? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  we  are  paid  according  to  the  number  of  pounds 
we  do  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  do.  you  class  this  flax?  There  are  differ- 
ent classes,  and  do  you  get  more  for  one  kind  than  for  another? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir.  We  soak  the  flax.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
field  of  flax  that  might  produce  flax  which  would  spin  the  very  finest 
linen,  and  also  flax  that  would  only  be  fit  for  twine.  We  have  to  hackle 
and  separate  it  according  to  the  different  grades  into  which  it  will  spin. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  get  so  much  for  every  pound  you  work, 
regardless  of  its  class? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir.  There  are  some  classes  which  go  as  low  as  35 
cents  a  pound;  some  classes  as  low  as  45;  some  as  low  as  28;  some  as 
high  as  60;  some  as  high  as  80,  and  some  as  high  as  90  cents  and  $1.  I 
am  taking  60  as  the  average  day's  work. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Will  one  man  in  different  grades  of  work  turn 
out  the  same  quantity  in  every  class? 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  will  turn  out  six  different  sorts  upon  a  table.  lie 
has  a  table  or  bench,  and  eatih  bench  is  numbered,  say,  15,  20,  25,  30, 
and  so  on  up  to  200.    Some  spin  as  high  as  200. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  So  when  you  get  a  bundle  of  undressed  flax, 
and  separate  the  work,  you  will  turn  out  six  different  sets  of  completed 
flax? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Of  dressed  flax. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  you  paid  the  same  rates  per  ton  for  each 
one  of  these  classes? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  supposed  to  earn  $2  a  day.    I  mean 
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to  Bay  this,  that  men  must  have  35  pounds  a  day  and  gets  $2.     And 
the  man  who  has  1(K)  pounds  and  gets  $2 

Mr.  Bbeokinridge.  You  do  not  understand  me.  You  turn  out  six 
different  classes  of  this  work.  Let  us  assume  that  there  are  10  poundn 
in  each.  We  will  call  them  numbers  1  to  6  in  each  class.  Do  you  get 
the  same  price  per  pound  for  No.  1  as  for  No.  2,  the  same  for  No.  2  as 
for  No.  3,  and  the  same  for  No.  3  as  for  No.  4,  etc.f 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  a  pound  is  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  You  get  the  same  for  one  pound  as  for  any^ 
other! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beeokinridge.  How  much  do  you  get  for  a  pound! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thirty-three  cents  and  a  fraction. 

Mr.  Breckineidge.  How  much  do  they  get  for  a  pound  in  England! 
Would  they  get  one  sixtieth  of  90  cents,  or  would  they  get  one-tenth 
of  90  cents! 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  get  one  tenth. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  state  that  you  have  had  experience  and 
that  you  have  worked  in  France! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  made  less. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  your  cost  of  living  was  correspondingly 
less! 

Mr.  Wn.S0N.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  time  are  you  working  now,  and  has  there  been 
any  reduction  in  the  working  time! 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  are  reduced  ten  hours  per  week.  We  stop  at  5 
o'clock  every  night,  and  are  off  all  day  Saturday, 

Mr.  Dalzell.  W^hen  did  that  go  into  effect! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Wednesday  week. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  a  recent  reduction  of  time! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  happened  since  this  depression  in  business  began  ! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  that  the  first  reduction  of  time  you  have  had  ! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  it  came  with  this  depression. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  they  work  the  same  hours  in  England! 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  work  less.  We  work  fifty-five,  and  in  England 
they  work  fifty-eight. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  is  it  in  France! 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  France  the  week  is  sixty  hours. 


DRESSED  FliAX. 

(Pangraph  8^8.) 

Paterson,  IN".  J.,r  Sepfemler  8, 1893. 

Sir  :  Having  in  view  the  revision  of  the  present  tariff  laws  now  under 
your  consideration,  we,  the  undersigned,  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
flax  dressing  or  hackling,  beg  respectfully  to  submit  to  your  consider- 
ation our  condition  under  the  tariff  laws  as  they  now  stand.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  flax  used  in  this  country  for  the  production  of  linen 
goods,  tailors'  and  shoe  threads,  and  fine  twines  is  dressed  or  hackled 
in  Europe,  every  pound  of  which  would  be  hackled  here,  affording 
employment  to  thousands  of  hands,  if  we  had  the  protection  of  1*0  per 
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cent,  or  ^^100  per  ton,  instead  of  the  present  rate  of  $60  per  ton,  or  7^ 
per  cent, -as  this  ^ade  of  flax  at  present  is  worth  $800  per  ton. 

l^'rom  our  knowledge  of  the  business  and  the  article  required  to  make 
the  same  we  assert,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  this 
article  can  not  be  raised  in  this  country,  and  should  come  in  free  of 
duty  in  the  raw  state,  or  unhackled. 

The  only  imported  flax  that  comx>etes  with  the  American  article 
comes  from  the  Baltic  states.  We  therefore  respectfully  submit  that 
the  only  duty  of  any  service  to  us  is  the  duty  of  20  per  cent.  As  a 
proof  of  this  all  the  European  annexes  in  this  country  get  their  flax 
hackled  on  the  other  side,  thereby  giving  them  a  double  advantage  of 
the  native  Arms.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  refer  you  to  Uenluysou's,  of 
Grafton,  Mass.,  who  do  not  employ  a  single  hand  on  this  side  and 
employ  thousands  on  the  other  side,  in  Johnston,  Scotland. 

This  firm  takes  the  position  that  tow  is  of  no  use  to  them,  and  that 
they  have  no  machinery  to  work  the  same,  and,  therefore,  it  is  utterly 
useless.  There  never  was  a  greater  untruth  uttered  5  there  is  no  article 
in  the  flax  line  in  such  demand;  there  is  40  per  cent  of  all  the  carpet 
yarns  of  the  country  made  from  flax  tow,  and  a  greater  percentage 
^w^onld  be  used  if  the  article  could  be  had. 

Therefore,  as  the  representatives  of  the  flax  and  linen  industries  of 
the  country,  we  respectfully  request  you  to  put  at  least  $20  a  ton  on 
tow  and  $160  a  ton  on  hackled  flax. 

Your  attention  to  above  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  your 
humble  petitioners, 

John  Stephen, 
William  Maguire, 
James  Gribbin, 
William  Bridges, 
George  MoKerley, 

Committee. 
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(Panffraph  804.) 


]S^EW  York,  September  20^  1893. 

Sirs:  I  have  been  interested  as  an  importer  and  dealer  in  bags,  bag- 
fj^iugj  burlaps,  and  jute  goods  for  the  past  nine  years.  I  beg  to  submit 
as  follows: 

Burlaps. — In  rough  figures,  there  are  about  50,000  bales  of  burlap 
imported  into  this  country  every  year,  and  practically  not  a  yard  man- 
ufactured here,  although  we  have  free  raw  jute,  for  the  reasons  that 
we  have  not  the  machinery  here  for  manufacturing  it,  although  undoubt- 
edly machinery  would  be  brought  here  if  mjinufacturers  were  put  in  a 
I)osition  to  make  some  money,  and  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor 
iidjusted  in  this  country  and  in  Dundee  or  Calcutta,  where  the  majority 
of  the  goods  is  manufactured. 

The  present  duty  on  the  majority  of  burlap  is  If  cents  per  pound. 
Unless  this  duty  is  increased  to  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  2 J 
to  24  cents  x)©r  pound  it  will  be  impossible  under  the  present  prices  of 
labor  here  to  complete  against  the  manufacturers  abroad.  If  the  duty 
were  increased  to  that  amount  it  would  be  a  question  of  only  a  few 
years  before  there  would  be  employment  given  here  to  100,000  people 
making  burlap;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  raw  material  weie  still 
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allowed  to  come  free.    This  is  the  only  benelit  that  could  result  from 
any  increased  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  duty  is  at  present  it  is  merely  a  tex  on 
the  consumer  of  the  goods,  which  makes  him  as  economical  as  x>ossible 
when  using  the  same.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  entirely  or  ri^iuced 
it  would  not  hurt  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  as  there  are  uone^ 
and  w^ould  benefit  the  consumer  by  reducing  the  prices  of  the  burlap 
and  the  millions  of  bags  which  are  now  made  from  it,  and  would  xK>Ksi- 
bly  in  a  slight  way  also  reduce  the  prices  for  Hour,  grain,  coffee,  et<'., 
which  are  packed  in  the  bags.  As  an  estimate  I  should  say  possibly 
one-half  to  three-fourths  cent  per  bushel  on  grain,  if  there  were  no  duty 
on  burlap,  from  which  bags  are  made. 

If  the  duty  therefore  is  not  increased  to  a  point  to  enable  goods  to  be 
manufactured  in  this  country,  I  beg  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the 
interests  of  all  concerned  w^ould  be  benefited  by  reducing  the  duty  or 
abolishing  it  entirely. 

New  hags. — There  are  imported  into  the  United  States  yearly  i>rob- 
ably  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  new  bags.  The  major  part  of  them  go  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  come  from  Calcutta.  The  general  number  imported 
there  is  JJO,000,000  yearly.  TJiese  bags  compete  with  our  own  local  man- 
ufacture, although  they  pay  2  cents  per  pound  duty,  and  our  manufac- 
turers are  kept  from  making  them  by  the  fact  that  this  duty  is  not 
enough  as  long  as  there  is  a  duty  on  the  burlap  of  1|  cents  per  pound. 

We  should  have  the  making  of  these  bags,  and  the  only  way  tbat  we 
can  get  it  is  by  taking  off  the  entire  duty  on  burlap  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  as  above  spoken  of,  or  if  the  duty  on  burlap  is  left  as  it  is  to 
increase  the  duty  on  new  bags. 

I  would  be  in  favor  of  leaving  the  duty  on  new  bags  as  it  is  and  tak- 
ing the  duty  off  the  burlap. 

/Second-hand  hags. — In  the  neighborhood  of  50,000,000  second-hand 
bags  of  all  kinds  are  imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreig'n 
countries  every  year.  Some  of  these  bags  are  admitted  free  of  duty 
under  certain  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Others  are  admitted  free  upon  refunding  to  the  Government  the  amount 
of  drawback  which  was  allow^ed  on  them,at  the  time  they  wereexported, 
the  drawback  consisting  of  the  major  part  of  the  duty,  which  the  for- 
eign material  from  which  these  bags  were  made  had  paid  to  the  United 
States  when  it  was  imported,  and  the  balance  x}ay.a  duty  of  2  cents  per 
l)Ound. 

The  Government  has  been  largely  cheated  out  of  duties,  to  the  extent 
of  $100,000  or  $200,000  per  year  at  least,  for  many  years,  through  the 
evasion  or  carelessness  of  importers  and  officials,  by  not  having  tlie 
I)roper  means  of  recording  the  drawbacks  paid,  and  the  inability  to 
distinguish  between  certain  grades  of  bags,  to  the  annoyance  of  many 
honorable  importers  and  the  enriching  of  a  few;  and  altogether  the 
present  method  of  admitting  second-hand  bags  in  these  various  ways  is 
very  unsatisfectory. 

!Now,  I  have  endeavored  to  im]>ress  upon  the  custom-house  ofiicials, 
the  custom-house  investigating  committee,  and  every  one  with  whom  I 
have  come  in  contact  this  fact,  that  to  my  mind  the  proper  thing  for  us 
to  do  w^as  to  make  all  of  our  bags  in  America,  and  1  strongly  advocate 
the  entire  abolishment  of  any  laws  or  regulations  permitting  any  kind 
of  .second-hand  bags,  no  matter  whether  they  were  originally  exported 
from  this  country  or  not,  to  come  back  here  free  of  duty,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  a  duty  of  even  more  than  2  cents  per  i)ound,  say,  2^  cents  per 
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pound  on  every  second-hand  bag  that  comes  here,  with  a  view  of  keep- 
ing them  out  entirely. 

If  this  were  done  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  perhaps  40,000,000 
of  these  bags  in  the  United  States  yearly,  and  this  would  give  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  number  of  people  and  be  of  benefit  to  the  industry  all 
the  way  through;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  be  seen  that  there  are  in  the 
present  method  of  admitting  second-hand  bags,  in  various  ways,  loop 
holes  for  a  further  continuance  of  **  mistakes,"  which  it  will  be"  almost 
impossible  to  avoid.     . 

To  sum  up,  if  the  duty  on  new  burlap  is  reduced  to  a  very  low  figure 
or  taken  ofl:' entirely,  and  the  duty  on  new  bags  or  second-hand  bags  is 
either  kept  as  it  is  at  present  or  increased,  the  result  will  be  that 
everybody  using  the  goods  will  be  pleased,  and  we  will  manufacture 
the  majority  of  our  new  and  second  hand  bags  here  ourselves,  and  the 
industry  would  be  greatly^  benefited  all  around,  and  thousands  more 
of  people  will  be  given  employment.  In  other  words,  as  burlap,  not 
being  manufactured  here  at  present,  is  practically  tons  a ra\y mate- 
rial, let  us  have  that  raw  material  free. 
Very  resi)ectlully, 

James  lloss  Collins. 
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Burlaps  (,jute  cloth  for  grain  bags,  flour  bags,  etc.,  also  for  packing 
}mrposes  and  floor  oilcloth  foundations)  is  an  article  that  might  be 
])laced  on  the  free  list,  because  it  is  not  manufactured  here.  The  aboli- 
tion of  duty  on  same  would  hurt  no  established  industry,  but  would 
reduce  the  cost  to  consumers — ^agriculturists,  etc.  The  present  duty 
on  burlaps  is  therefor  a  tax  uimecessary,  and  therefore,  as  President 
Cleveland  has  well  said,  ^^  unjust  taxation."  Enormous  quantities  of 
burlaps  are  used  in  making  bags  for  the  grain  crops  of  California, 
Washington,  and  Oregon.  The  goods  are  imported  from  India  direct 
to  San  Francisco.  I  am  not  able  to  supply  statistics  of  the  Pacific 
coast  importations,  but  I  know  the  quantity  of  burlap  bags  used  there 
18  very  large.  Calcutta,  India,  and  Dundee,  Scotland,  are  the  two 
great  centers  where  burlaps  are  manufactured,  and  from  whence 
imported  into  this  country.  In  the  Eastern,  Southern,  Middle,  and 
Northwestern  States  enormous  quantities  of  burlaps  are  used  for 
grain  bags,  peanut  bags,  ore  and  phosphate  bags,  flour  bags,  etc.,  and 
for  floor  oilcloth  ibundations.  The  importations  last  year  from  Great 
Britain  and  India  (not  including  shipments  from  India  to  the  Pacific 
coast),  amounted  to  167,640,029  yards,  and  during  1891  they  amounted 
to  190,066,400  yards. 

I  have  stated  that  no  burlaps  are  made  in  this  country.  That  is  not 
absolutely  correct,  for  there  is  one  concern,  the  Chelsea  mill,  Brooklyn, 
niakes  a  small  quantity  of  one  width  of  burlaps  for  floor  oilcloth;  it  is 
but  a  very  small  quantity,  however,  so  small  that  it  could  not  ftiUy  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  a  single  floor-cloth  factory  of  any  extent.  I  under- 
stand the  principal  productions  of  the  Chelsea  mill  are  jute  or  hemp 
carpets  and  binders'  twine.  In  imported  burlaps  there  are  about 
twenty  different  widths  and  about  twenty  different  weights.  The 
Chelsea  mill  has  been  making  that  one  grade  of  burlaps  tor  fully  ten- 
years;  it  has  not  made  any  other  grade  of  burlaps,  nor  have  other  fac- 
tories been  started  to  make  such  goods,  because,  I  believe,  they  can  not 
compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  ladia  and  Scotland. 
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Ill  California  I  understand  a  very  small  quantity  of  jute  is  manufac- 
tured into  burlap  at  some  of  the  jails,  but  the  quantity  produced  there 
and  by  the  Chelsea  mill  here  is  so  infinitely  small  compared  with  the 
quantity  imported  that  we  may  truthfully  say  burlap  manufacture  is 
not  an  established  industry  here,  and  not  likely  ever  to  be  developed. 
As  burlap  is  a  necessary  article  for  transporting  grain,  produce,  aud 
packing  purposes,  it  therefore  seems  unnecessary  and  unjust  to  impose 
a  duty  (tax)  on  same.  Competition  and  rivalry  is  so  keen  among  bur- 
lap sellers  here,  and  also  bag  manufacturers  and  floor  oilcloth  manu- 
facturers, that  if  the  daty  was  removed  the  reduced  cost  would  be 
promptly  given  to  the  consumers,  for  it  is  they  who  eventually  pay  the 
duty.  Most  of  the  floor-cloth  manufacturers  import  their  barlap  (a  raw 
material  for  them)  direct  from  Dundee,  and  pay  40  per  cent  duty  on 
same.  The  amount  they  pay  to  United  States  for  duty,  floor  oilcloth 
manufacturers  charge  their  customers,  say,  for  instance,  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  who  in  turn  charge  the  jobbers  and  retail  sellers,  and  they  in 
turn  charge  the  consumers.  If  that  duty  of  40  per  cent  was  removed 
the  householder  who  uses  oilcloth  would  save  the  amount  of  duty  (tax). 

In  the  McKinley  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  and  as  re^wrted  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  rates  of  duty  on  burlaps  were  as  fol- 
lows: '*  Burlaps, not  exceeding  60 inches  in  width,  1|  cents  per  pound; 
exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  2  cents  per  pound."  But,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1890,  Senatx)r  Aldrich  moved  to  strike  out  the  words 
*^  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  2  cents  per  pound."  At  first  glance  that 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  duty  on  all  burlaps  would  be  If  cents  per 
pound  (equal  to  about  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  2  cents  per  pound  was 
equal  to  about  35  jier  cent  ad  valorem),  and  no  doubt  most  of  the  Sen- 
ators thought  so  when  they  agreed  to  it,  as  certainly  most  burlap 
importers  and  floor-cloth  manufacturers  thought  when  they  heard  with 
pleasure  of  the  change.  It  was  a  piece  of  sharpness  and  deceit,  how- 
ever, for,  after  it  was  passed,  we  discovered  that  as  no  duty  was  specially 
provided  for  burlaps  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  they  had  to  come  in 
under  paragraph  356,  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equal  to  fully  2J  cents 
per  pound.  I  know  of  floor  oilcloth  manufacturers  who  were  so  deceived 
that  when  their  attention  was  drawn  to  it  they  would  not  beUeve  it 
until,  in  answer  to  their  telegram  to  Washington,  their  Bepresentative 
confirmed  it.  They  were  very  much  surprised  and  disgusted,  but  being 
loyal  Kepublicans  they  kept  quiet. 

in  addressing  this  communication  to  your  committee  I  express  only 
my  individual  opinion  for  your  consideration  in  regard  to  duty  on  bur- 
laps. That  article  is  practically  a  raw  material  to  floor  oildoth  manu- 
facturers and  bag  manufacturers;  they  certainly  can  not  get  domestic 
goods  for  their  trade,  aud  have  to  import  and  pay  duty  on  the  article 
of  burlaps.  There  are  numerous  bag  factories  for  manufacturing  bags 
(from  imported  burlaps)  all  over  this  country,  also  many  large  and 
important  floor  oilcloth  factories.  These  two  industries,  therefore, 
should  be  protected  by  a  certain  amount  of  duty  on  the  articles  they 
turn  out,  viz :  Bags  and  floor  oilcloths,  but  burlaps,  if  placed  on  the 
free  list,  would  be  welcomed  with  delight  by  all  consumers. 
Yours,  respectftilly, 

Wm.  B.  Cunningham, 

New  York,  August  30, 1893, 
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(Pangnph  864.) 

SiB:  Since  I  sent  yon  my  statement  I  have  obtained  someinfonnation 
about  California  importations  of  jute  goods.  The  annual  importations 
by  California  are  reported  as  follows,  viz.,  about  30,000,000  burlap 
bags,  and  burlap  cloth  equal  to  about  3,000,000  bags  fi*om  Calcutta. 

I  notice  from  published  reports  of  hearings  that  no  one  has  asked 
for  any  advance  in  burlap  duties,  but  those  who  have  appeared  before 
your  committee  have  asked  for  reductions,  viz,  Messrs.  Bemis,  Biddle, 
and  Cooper. 

The  floor  oilcloth  manufacturers  I  notice  asked  for  an  increase  of 
duty  on  cheap  oilcloths  because  the  present  duty  does  not  afford  them 
enough  protection  against  shipments  of  cheap  oilcloths  from  foreign 
manufacturers.  The  foreign  oilcloths  are  made  on  free  burlaps,  whereas 
American  oilcloth  manufacturers  have  to  pay  40  per  cent  duty  on 
their  burlaps.  If  that  duty  was  abolished  or  largely  reduced  it  would 
be  equal  to  so  much  additional  saving  (protection)  to  American  manu- 
facturers of  floor  oilcloths  that  they  would  not  need  any  increase  of 
present  tariff  on  floor  oilcloths,  to  protect  them.  With  free  burlaps 
and  present  tariff'  on  floor  oilcloths,  it  seems  to  me  American  oilcloth 
manufacturers  would  be  amply  protected. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

•  WM.  B.  OUNNINaHAM. 
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(Pmgnph  804.) 


233  State  Street, 
Boston^  September  16j  1893. 

Sib  :  Permit  me  to  say  that  any  urgency  comes  from  the  simple 
foct  that  the  duty  on  burlaps  is  excessive,  a  needless  hardship,  and 
only  exists  as  a  tribute  to  the  American  idea  of  protection — that, 
although  a  large  manufacturer,  I  recognize  that  the  needs  of  the  nation 
properly  take  precedence  of  a  personal  interest;  that  I  fail  to  see  why 
what  benefits  the  whole  country  and  those  who  do  business  with  me 
should  not  be  formy  ultimate  good — while,  if  my  personal  interests  are 
subservient  to  the  good  of  the  many,  I  am  enough  of  an  American  to 
feel  they  should  not  handicap  other  and  greater  interests. 

The  gravest  misconception  exists  about  burlaps,  and  heretofore  the 
party  in  power  has  quite  failed  to  grasp  the  equities  in  the  case.  At 
this  time,  therefore,  I  have  a  natural  desire  to  have  the  question  decided 
upon  its  merits. 

Truly,  yours, 

Wm.  L.  Chase. 

T  H 52 
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(Pan^nph  864.) 

California  Cotton  Mills  Company, 

^dst  Oakland^  CaL^  September  12^  1893. 

.  SiE :  It  is  not  England  or  the  other  Continental  nations  of  Europe  we 
have  to  fear  most  as  competitors  in  the  United  States  markets — ^it  is 
Calcutta.  The  Coolie  labor  of  India  is  what  we  have  to  fear.  Wages 
there  are  so  low  compared  with  either  this  country  or  England,  Cal- 
cutta jute  manufactories  are  gradually  driving  Great  Britain  out  of 
the  markets  of  the  world  in  jute  products,  and  to-day  Dundee,  the  great 
jute  manufacturing  center  of  Europe,  is  half  idle.  Free  trade  there 
leaves  that  country  no  protection. 

We  have  prepared  a  comparative  statement  of  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing jute  in  this  country  and  in  Calcutta,  by  which  you  can  see  the 
measure  of  protection  we  need  here  to  be  able  to  pay  reasonable  wages. 
Although  an  operator  in  this  country  can  do  relatively  far  more  work 
than  an  operator  in  Calcutta  on  the  same  class  of  machines,  yet  the 
difference  in  wages  is  so  great  we  could  not  compete  here  without  a 
large  measure  of  protection.  We  have  based  our  calculations  on  lOJ 
ounce  40-inch  burlaps.  As  this  is  the  leading  jute  fabric  sold  in  all 
markets  and  taken  as  a  basis  for  all  prices  and  quotations,  the  cost 
of  all  other  jute  fabrics  would  be  figured  in  proportion. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  142  x)ersons  in  California  will  do  as  much 
work  in  ten  days  as  231  in  Calcutta  will  do  in  the  same  time.  Still  a 
yard  of  cloth  made  in  Calcutta  can  be  sold  landed  in  San  Francisco  for 
a  fraction  over  3  cents  a  yard,  whereas  the  cloth  made  here  will  cost 
nearly  4J  cents. 

We  hoi)e  you  will  use  your  infiueuce  to  do  what  you  can  to  protect 
our  industry  here.  We  have  now  been  running  our  mills  largely  on. 
jute  goods  for  nearly  ten  years  and  our  profits  at  the  best  have  never 
been  more  than  a  bare  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  We  have  never 
employed  Chinese.  We  pay  our  help  as  you  will  see  from  the  inclosed 
statement  fair  w^ages,  and  so  far  the  employees  are  contented  but  are 
greatly  concerned  least  the  protection  we  now  enjoy  against  Calcutta 
competition  should  be  reduced, 
Yoius,  rcsi)cctiully, 

Wm.  Rutheeford, 
Superintendent  California  Cott<yn  MilUt. 

Cost  of  manufacturing  100,000  yards  10,5-ounce  dO-inch  hurlups  in  Calif omia. 

[To  make  100,000  yards  lO^-oance  40-inoh  burlaps  woald  n5C|uire  60,500  pouiidR  of  raw  )ute  (33^  tons)  and 

the  labor  of  142  persons,  working  10  da.VH,  10  hours  per  day.] 

33i  tons  of  raw  jute,  at  $60  per  ton $1,995.00 

2  batchers  (men),  at  $2  per  day  each $40. 00 

2  softeners,  at  $1.75  per  day  each 35. 00 

8  cardteuders,  at  $1  per  day  each 80. 00 

12  drawing-fVanie  hands,  at  $1  per  day  each 120. 00 

2  roving  hands,  at  $1  per  day  each 20. 00 

2  roving  helpers,  at  75  cents  per  day  each 15. 00 

12  spinners,  at  $1.25  per  day  each 150. 00 

12  dott'ers,  at  60  cents  per  day  each 72. 00 

8  spoolers,  at  $1  per  day  each 80. 00 

1  hand  sewer,  at  $1  per  day 10. 00 

1  oiler,  at  $1.25  per  day..* 12.50 

2  truck  boys,  at  75  cents  per  day  each 15. 00 

1  machinist,  at  $3  per  day *. 30. 00 

1  spinning  foreman,  at  $3  per  day 1*0.  (K) 

■•  ^coud  hand,  at  $1.50  per  day 15,00 
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1  watchnian,  at  $2^  per  day 1 $22.50 

9  cop  winders,  at  $1.17  per  day  each 105. 30 

3  beamers,  at  $2  per  day  each 60. 00 

3  warpers/at  $1.&  per  day  each 37. 60 

46  weavers,  at  $1.25  per  day  each ^ 575, 00 

3  loom  fixers,  at  $2.25  per  day  each 67.50     • 

2  finishers,  at  $2  per  day  each 40. 00 

1  measarer,  at  $2  per  day 20. 00 

2  cloth  folders,  at  $2.25  per  day  each 45. 00 

2  packers,  at  $2.25  per  day  eacli 45. 00 

1  Btampine  and  shipping  clerk,  at  $4  per  day 40. 00 

1  oiler  and  bell  fastener,  at  $1.75  per  day 17. 50 

1  foreman  weaver,  at  $3  per  day 30.00 

$1, 829. 80 

Power,  oil,  taxes,  insuraucci  depreciation  of  plant  and  bnsiuess,  exptnises, 
and  interest  for  10  days 420. 00 


4, 244. 80 


Cost  of  100,000  yards  in  California,  $4,244.80;  cost  per  yard,  4.24  cents. 


Co8t  of  manufaciuring  100,000  yards  10.5-ounoe  40-%vch  burlaps  in  Calcutta  and  laying 

it  down  in  California, 

[To  make  100,000  yards  standard  lO^-ounce  40-iiich  bnrlnpN  wonld-  require  66,500  pounds  of  jnte 
(334  tons)  and  labor  of  231  operators  in  Calcutta,  working  lU  days  and  10  hours  per  day.] 

Kupees.    Rupees. 

33i  tons  raw  jute,  at  150  rupees  per  ton 4, 987. 80 

4  men  batching,  at  1  rupee  per  day 40. 00 

4  lielpers,  at  12  annas  per  day 30. 00 

12  card  tenders,  at  12  annas  per  day 108. 00 

18  drawiug-flrame  hands,  at  12  annas  per  day 135. 00 

4  roving- frame  hands,  at  12  annus  per  day ' 30. 00 

20  spinners,  at  12  annas  per  day 150. 00 

16  dofTers,  at  8  annas  per  day 80. 00 

12  spoolers,  at  12  annas  per  day 90. 00 

12  cop  winders,  at  12  anna«  per  day 90. 00 

2  oilers  and  band  sewers,  at  1  rupee  per  day 20. 00 

2  spare  hands,  at  12  annas  per  day 15. 00 

1  skilled  machinist,  at  8  rupees  per  day 80. 00 

1  skilled  helijer,  at  2  rupees  per  day 20.00 

1  overseer  spinning,  at  8  rupees  per  day 80. 00 

1  skilled  helper,  at  2  rupees  per  day 20. 00 

1  messenger,  at  1  rupee  per  day../. 10.00 

4  warp  beaniers,  at  14  annas  per  day 35. 00 

3  warp  beaniers'  helpers,  at  12  annas  per  day 22. 80 

90  weavers,  at  14  annas  per  day 780. 80 

4(.loom  fixers,  at  1  rupee  2  ^nnas  per  day 45. 00 

3  cloth  finishers,  at  1  rupee  per  day 30. 00 

2  inspectors  and  measurers,  at  1  rupee  per  day 20. 00 

3  cloth  folders,  at  1  rupee  per  day 30. 00 

3  cloth  packers,  at  1  rupee  per  day 30. 00 

1  oiler,  at  1  rupee  per  day 10.00 

1  band  fixer,  at  14  annas  per  day .' 8. 12 

1  skilled  machinist,  weaver,  at  8  rupees  per  day 80. 00 

1  foreman,  weaver  and  tinisher,  at  8  rupees  per  day 80. 00 

1  second  hand,  at  4  rupees  per  day 40. 00 

1  bookkeeper,  at  6  rupees  per  day  .* 60. 00 

1  pay  clerk,  at  8  rupees  per  day 80. 00 

1  engineer,  at  8  rupees  per  day 80. 00 

2,429.20 

Power,  oil,  insurance,  taxes,  interest,  depreciation,  repairs,  etc.,  119  rupees 

per  day 1,190.00 

Freight,  coniuiiBsion,  insurnnre,  brok(5rng«%  etc.,  from  Calrntta  to  San  Fran- 
cisco   1,220.00 

7, 827. 00 

Couutiug  the  rupee  equal  to  31  cents  United  States  money-,  that  would  make  the 
total  cost  of  100,000  yards  laid  down  in  San  Fraucjbco  $3,046,49,  or  cost  jier  yard, 
3.04  cents. 
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JUTE  AND  BUKIi APS. 
(Paragrapli  H64.) 

Chelsea  Jute  Mills, 
New  Yorlc^  September  18, 1893, 

Jute. — The  average  annual  consumption  of  jute  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  report  of  W.  S.  Daland  of  January  1, 1893,  was,  for 
the  years  1890, 1891,  and  1892, 136,248  bales.  The  annual  average  for 
the  six  years  previous  was  90,690  bales,  showing  an  increase  of  about 
50  per  cent.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  manufactured  goods  from  year  to  year  in  this  country,  but  the 
figures  given  of  the  consumption  of  raw  jute  show  very  accurately  the 
total  increase  in  the  manu&ctured  products  of  all  kinds  when  takeu 
for  a  series  of  years. 

Yarns. — From  the  Dundee  trade  reports  of  January  15, 1890,  and 
January  11, 1893,  we  learn  that  the  average  annual  exportation  of  jute 
yarns  from  Dundee  to  the  United  States  for  the  four  years  from  1887 
to  1890,  inclusive,  was  13,877,300  pounds,  and  that  the  average  for  the 
years  1891  and  1892  was  3,429,760  pounds,  or  a  decrease  of  9,447,550 
X>ounds  per  year,  which  difference  has  been  wholly  supplied  by  the 
increase  of  the  American  output,  the  consumption  of  yarns  in  this 
country  having  increased  rather  than  decreased  during  the  past  two 
years.  A  broker  in  yarns  informed  us  last  week  that,  quality  for  qual- 
ity, yarns  were  cheaper  to-day  in  this  market  than  ever  before  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  he  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  their  sale. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  the  American  mills  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  last  tariff  bill  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  raw  jute  was 
placed  by  it  on  the  free  list.  Before  that  time  the  jute-yarn  market  of 
the  country  was  virtually  controlled  by  th^  Dundee  spinners.  The 
former  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  raw  jute  was  of  itself  a  much  smaller  item 
than  it  would  appear  upon  its  face.  If  this  duty  had  been  levied  on 
16,000  bales  of  jute  which  we  purchased  at  different  times  during  the 
past  twelve  months  it  would  have  averaged  less  than  one-half  of  a  cent 
l)er  pound,  and  on  some  purchases  have  been  under  three-eighths  of  a 
cent  per  i)ound,  so  that  free  raw  material  to  this  industry  is  a  saving 
of  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  even  the  cheapest  of  its  prod- 
ucts. We,  tlierefore,  believe  we  are  stating  the  case  conservatively 
when  we  say  that  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  yarn  is  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  the  trade  which  the  American  mills  now  hold,  and 
which  is  given  to  them  by  the  small  saving  which  was  effected  by  plac- 
ing jute  upon  the  free  list. 

Carpets. — Jute  or  "hemp"  carpets,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  by 
the  trade,  are  not  extensively  manufactured  in  this  country,  although 
the  demand  for  the  cheaper  grades  is  entirely  met  by  the  production 
of  our  own  mills.  We  would  ask  that  the  present  specific  duty  of  0 
cents  per  square  yard  be  retained  and  that  it  be  not  changed  to  an  ad 
valorem  rate  because  the  manufacturer  is  now  enabled  to  know  exactly 
what  foreign  com])etition  he  must  meet,  and  so  far  it  has  not  worked 
to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer,  as  the  prices  of  jute  cari>ets  manufac- 
tured in  this  county  have  steadily  declined  for  the  past  ten  years.        f 

The  rei)ort  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1892,  page  798,  shows 
an  average  ad  valorem  duty  of  18.54  per  cent  on  jute  carpets  under  the 
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present  rate  of  6  cents  per  square  yard.  This  ad  valorem  duty  of  18.54 
per  cent  is  based  upon  carpets  of  the  higher  grades  only,  upon  which 
much  labor  is  expended,  and  therefore  appears  correspondingly  small. 
These  are  produced,  if  at  all  in  this  country,  only  to  a  limited  extent 
and  have  a  very  small  sale. 

Burlap, — The  extension  of  the  jute  industry,  if  at  all,  must  be  in  the 
increased  manufacture  of  cloth,  as  the  yam  consumption  is  practicaUy 
supplied  by  our  own  mills.  The  natural  development  of  the  industry 
is,  first,  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn,  and  after  that  has  become  efficient 
the  manufacturing  of  cloth.  If  it  is  to  be  increased  so  as  to  supply  the 
wants  of  our  own  people  we  would  ask  that  the  present  duty  of  l|  cents 
per  pound  on* burlap  under  60  inches  in  width  be  retained.  The  Bemis 
Brothers  Bag  Company,  of  Boston,  who  are,  perhaps,  the  largest  users 
of  burlap  in  United  States  if  not  in  the  world,  have  asked  you  for  a 
reduction  of  one-eighth  cent  per  pound.  As  the  same  company  thought 
If  cents  fair  three  years  ago  we  are  unable  to  see  why  there  should  be 
any  change  in  the  rate,  even  to  so  limited  an  extent,  as  the  conditions 
are  the  same  now  as  then. 

The  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  goods  over  60  inches  in  width  we 
believe  is  fair,  because  they  are  very  much  more  expensive  to  manufac- 
ture than  the  narrow  width.  For  example,  one  of  the  machines  used 
in  finishing  them  costs  $10,000,  and  the  difference  between  the  duty  of 
1§  cents  per  pound  on  the  narrower  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
wider  is  only  commensurate  with  their  increased  cost. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  manuf^acture  of  a  pound  of  jute  yarn  is  larger  than  that  in  yarns 
of  the  same  size  made  out  of  other  products  j  that  is  to  say,  the  cost 
of  manufacture  of  jute  yarns  to-day  worth  6  cents  per  pound  is  fully  50 
per  cent  of  their  value.  In  flax  yarns  of  the  same  size,  for  illustration, 
the  cost  of  manufacture  is  not  to  exceed  33  per  cent  of  their  value,  and 
the  same  rule,  we  are  informed,  will  apply  to  cotton  yarns.  We  call 
your  attention  to  this  fact  because  it  is  often  lost  sight  of  on  account 
of  the  low  selling  price  of  jute  products,  and  people,  therefore,  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  perc^tage  of  cost  is  also  correspondingly  low. 

We  ask  you  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  upon  jute  prod- 
ucts for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Because  of  the  difference  in  wages  between  Dundee,  Calcutta,  and 
America.  We  pay  two  and  one-quarter  times  as  much  for  making  the 
same  product  in  America  as  they  do  in  Dundee,  and  many  times  as 
much  as  is  paid  in  Calcutta.  This  ratio  of  wages  between  the  United 
States  and  Dundee  is  taken  from  the  reports  of  superintendents  of 
different  mills  in  both  Dundee  and  the  United  States,  and  fairly  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  cost  of  Jabor  for  a  pound  of  the  same 
product  in  both  places,  as  the  Scotch  worker  is  in  general  as  efficient 
as  our  own,  and  the  quantity  of  product  of  a  fixed  quality  is  deter- 
mined by  the  machine  itself,  and  not  by  the  hand  that  operates  it. 

(2)  The  cost  of  our  mUls  here,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  more  than 
double  what  it  is  in  Scotland.  We  are  informed  that  a  mill  can  there 
be  elected  at  a  cost  of  from  55  to  60  cents  per  square  foot.  We  know 
that  a  modern  mill  of  the  best  construction  and  insurance  equipment 
costs  twice  as  much  in  this  country.  This  increased  co.st  means  also 
greatly  increase  of  taxes,  as  you  know. 

(3)  Because  the  machinery  is  not  made  here  and  is  imported  under  a 
large  tariff  impost. 

(4)  Because  the  freight  rates  from  Calcutta,  which  recently  have  been 
as  low  as  $3^  per  ton,  and  from  Dundee  are  about  one-sixth  of  a  cen*^ 
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per  i)oun(l,  afford  no  protection,  as  we  are  obliged  to  pay  a  correspond- 
ing rate  upon  raw  material. 

(5)  Because  it  is  a  well-known  fact  to  all  who  are  conversant  with 
the  jute  manufacturing  that  it  has  been  conducted  in  this  country  at  a 
minimum  profit  on  account  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  competition 
and  with  an  unusually  large  capital  at  risk  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  output,  so  that  any  lower  duties  could  be  balanced  only  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages. 

(6)  Because  the  price  of  jute  products  has  decreased  in  cost  to  the 
consumer  during  the  past  three  years  as  a  result  of  home  competition, 
until  to-day  a  first-class  jute  carpet  yam,  for  illustration,  is  sold  at  6 
cents  per  i>ound. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff 
on  jute  products  has  not  been  increased  in  either  of  the  last  two  bills. 
Submitting  this  statement  to  your  careful  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion I  remain,  in  behalf  of  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  of  New  York,  Dol- 
phin Jute  Mills  of  New  Jersey,  AUentown  Spinning  Company  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Yours,  very  respectfullv, 

Frank  L.  Babbott. 

We  also  wish  to  state  that  the  jute  mills  are  not  at  present  and  never 
have  been  in  a  trusty  and  to  add  that  jute  is  the  upper  part  of  the  jute 
plant  of  which  jute  butts  are  the  stubble.  Cottoii  bagging  is  made 
entirely  of  jute  butts  and  not  of  jute. 

The  following  companies  manufacture  jute  in  some  form:  Chelsea 
Jute  Mills,  New  York ;  Dolphin  Jute  Mills,  Paterson,  N.  J . ;  Planet  Mills, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Tucker  and  Carter  Cordage  Company,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.;  AUentown  Spinning  Company,  Allentowu,  Pa.;  John  Good,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  Travers  Brothers,  New  York ;  Schlechter  Jute  Cordage 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  John  T.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Finley  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Wilmington  Manufacturing  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Thomas  Jackson  &  Co.,  Beading,  Pa.;  Sutherland 
&  Edwards,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Pearson  Cof^age  Company^  Boston, 
Mass.;  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  Ludlow,  Mass.;  California 
Jute  Mills,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  San  Quentin  Mills,  San  Quentin,  Cal. ; 
Lament  &  Bobinson,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Plymouth  Mills,  Plymouth,  Pa. 
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(Paragraph  S6o.) 

New  York:,  September  1, 1893. 

Sir  :  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  some 
discussion  in  the  last  few  months  concerning  the  irregularities  in  the 
importation  of  second-hand  grain  bags.  This  matter  was  looked  into 
by  the  committee  appointed  by  Secretary  Carlisle,  and  they  claimed  to 
have  found  that  some  bags  which  were  entered  as  free  were  of  foreign 
make  and  were  dutiable.  This  question  has  come  up  in  a  different 
shape  every  few  months  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill.  Pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  act  the  law  provided  that  bags 
exported  from  the  United  States  with  American  produce  on  which  no 
drawback  had  been  obtained  should  be  entitled  to  free  entry.  The 
McKinley  act  provides  that  only  such  bags  as  were  manufactured  in 
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the  TTnited  States  and  were  exported  without  having  obtained  draw- 
back sbonld  be  admitted  free.  After  a  bag  has  been  filled  with  grain 
and  lain  abroad  for  several  years  it  is  impossible,  upon  its  reimporta- 
tion into  the  United  States  and  examination,  for  any  examiner  or 
expert  to  state  whether  the  bag  is  of  foreign  or  American  manufacture, 
as  the  process  of  manufacturing  is  identical  in  both  countries.  1  there- 
fore would  submit  to  your  committee  that  it  would  be  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  at  large  and  to  the  bag  trade  in  general  to  have  this 
state  of  affairs  done  away  with,  and  think  that  an  equal  duty  should  be 
imx>osed  upon  all  second-hand  bags,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic 
manufacture.  This  would  prevent  any  attempt  of  evasion  of  the  cua- 
tpm-house  laws  and  would  greatly  simplify  the  work  of  the  custom- 
house examiners,  as  all  goods  would  then  be  weighed  on  the  docks,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  all  other  bags  with  the  exception  of  the  above 
mentioned,  whereas  these  have  to  go  to  public  stores. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  is  2  cents  per  pound.  If  the  committee  is 
in  favor  of  reducing  this  duty  to  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  all  second-hand  bags,  this  would  much  facilitate  the  collec- 
tions of  duty  on  all  second-hand  bags,  would  start  up  other  importa- 
tions and  thus  increase  the  amount  collected  therefor,  and  would  be 
sufficient  protection  to  the  home  trade,  also  would  thus  satisfy  all  par- 
ticvs  concerned,  from  the  people  down. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Peecy  Kent. 
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(Pantgnph  S65.) 

New  York,  September  11^  1S9S. 

Sir:  We  present  for  consideration  of  your  committee  the  question  of 
free  entry  of  bags  of  foreign  origin,  and  which,  on  being  imported,  pay 
a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  and  are  used  for  the  exportation  of  Ameri- 
can products.  About  30,000,000  of  such  bags,  known  as  "  centals,''  and 
used  principally  in  exporting  wheat  from  Oalifornia  and  other  Pacific 
ports,  are  imported  and  pay  duty,  and  it  is  a  question  under  present 
tariff  whether  they  are  entitled  to  free  entry  on  being  returned.  Under 
former  tariffs  of  1875  and  1883  they  were,  viz:  Article  381.  "And  bags 
other  than  of  American  manufacture,  in  which  grain  shall  have  been 
-actually  exported  from  the  United  States,  returned  empty,  are  entitled 
to  admission  free  of  duties,^  etc.  If  these  bags  are  to  be  on  the  free 
list  the  word  "  other  ^  should  be  restored.  The  bags  made  on  the 
Pacific  coast  receive  drawback  to  full  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the 
imported  cloth  (less  1  per  cent),  and  they  are  made  in  size  and  sewing 
to  imitate  the  Calcutta  bags,  so  that  it  has  made  complications  in 
returning  these  bags  for  duty;  so  close  is  the  distinction,  our  appraiser 
returning  American  made  bags  as  dutiable,  while  in  other  ports  none 
is  made  and  they  are  all  returned  free,  under  Treasury  Regulations, 
October  20,  1890.  Rather  than  have  this  discrimination  it  would  be 
better  to  make  all  bags  imported  into  the  United  States  dutiable, 
whether  exported  with  American  produce  or  not,  and  not  allow  any 
drawback,  as  the  cloth  is  already  manufactured,  the  only  process  beiYig 
to  cut  the  size  and  run  a  thread  with  a  sewing  machine,  costing  about 
25  cents  per  100,  or  one-tburth  cent  per  bag,  and  getting  a  refund  on 
certain  kinds  of  1^  cents  per  bag. 
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Present  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  is  excessive,  being  prohibitory  in 
importing  heavy  bags.  Former  war  tariff  was  40  per  cent  advalorein; 
burlaps,  JM)  per  cent. 

With  free  jute,  and  full  amount  of  duty  returned  as  drawback  on 
burlaps,  the  bag  manufacturers  are  especially  favored. 
Eespectfully, 

H.  Bbewer  &  Bbo. 


nYDRATJIilC  HOSE. 

'  (Paimgnph  868.) 

Eureka  Fibe  Hose  Company, 

l^e^v  Yorky  September  12, 1893. 

We,  the  Eureta  Fire  Hose  Company  of  New  York,  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  lire  hose  in  the  United  States,  beg  that  you  will  grant  con- 
sideration to  the  following  statements  regarding  the  tariff  schedule  upon 
linen  hydraulic  hose. 

We  are  not  among  those  manufacturers  who  require  a  high  protective 
tariff  to  protect  our  interests,  for  were  it  possible  to  separate  in  sched* 
ule  the  raw  material  requirea  for  the  class  of  goods  in  question,  viz, 
linen  hose  yarns,  from  the  finished  product  of  manufacturing  interests 
of  great  magnitude,  and  permit  us  to  have  free  raw  material,  we  believe 
that  the  advantage  of  having  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  sale  of 
our  linen  hose  would  more  than  compensate  us  for  the  removal  of  all 
duties  upon  goods  of  this  class ;  but  as  such  a  division  is  impossible,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  tariff  duties  shall  be  maintained,  we  pray  that  you 
will  permit  them  to  remain  in  such  manner  as  will  afford  reasonable 
protection  to  the  linen-hose  trade  in  the  home  market  and  not  become 
a  positive  injury  to  it,  as  they  were  before  the  enactment  of  the  present 
tariff. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  tariff  an  ad  Valorem  duty  of  an 
equal  per  cent  was  levied  upon  both  linen  yarns  and  hydraulic  hose, 
so  that  the  only  protection  afforded  to  manufacturers  of  linen  hose  in 
this  country  was  simply  the  duty  upon  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
hose  alone,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  prevent  undervaluation  of 
hose  fabrics;  but,  as  we  endeavored  to  show  in  a  letter  addressed  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  such  hose  was  almost  invariably  undervalued,  and  the  writer, 
who  has  had  a  practical  experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  hose,  believes  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  properly 
classify  such  hose  without  hydraulic  tests  in  each  instance.  Linen-hose 
yarns  require  a  finishing  process  that  is  to  a  certain  extent  peculiar  to 
themselves,  it  being  one  that  causes  them  to  swell  more  than  is  usual 
in  ordinary  yarns,  in  order  that  the  hose  may  become  Water-tight  when 
wet,  and  experience  has  taught  the  writer  that  seldom  can  even  the 
best  manufacturers  of  such  yarns  make  yarn  to  a  sample  that  will  give 
the  same  result  when  woven  into  hose  as  hose  made  from  yarn  like 
sample  will  give,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  judge  of  the  tightness 
of  linen  hose  without  hydraulic  test. 

In  one  instance  some  linen  hose  sold  by  a  competitor  of  this  company 
was  of  such  excellent  appearance  that  the  writer  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  the  best  appearing  hose  that  be  had  ever 
seen,  but  a  hydraulic  test  proved  it  to  be  almost  if  not  quite  worthless 
for  protective  purposes,  and  the  manufacturers  ceased  to  produce  it. 
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If  it  is  impossible  for  expert  yarn  and  hose  manufacturers  to  judge  of 
the  quality  of  yarns  and  hose  Tvithout  hydraulic  tests,  how  much  more 
impossible  is  it  for  a  customs  appraiser  to  properly  judge  of  its  value  by 
a  mere  superficial  examination. 

The  foregoing  arguments  in  a  little  diflferent  form  were  presented,  as 
before  stated,  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  present  tartff  act,  to  your  honorable  predecessors; 
and  as  a  result  a  specific  duty  was  substituted  for  the  former  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  and  such  a  schedule  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  man-' 
iifactorers  of  this  country. 

The  proper  amount  of  such  specific  duty  was  gotten  by  adding  cost 
df  manufacture  of  better  qualities  of  hose  to  the  cost  of  the  material 
contained  therein  when  laid  down  duty  free  in  this  country,  and  then 
making  a  specific  duty  that  would  equal  an  ad  valorem  rate  upon  that 
cost  if  taxed  at  the  same  per  cent  as  the  raw  material  it  contained.  The 
tariff  upon  the  better  class  of  hose  is,  therefore,  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  if  it  were  taxed  at  the  ad  valorem  rate,  and  is  perfectly  fair  to 
the  Government,  manufacturer,  importer,  and  ccmsumer,  but  it  may  be 
argued  that  such  ad  valorem  rate  is  almost  prohibitive  upon  the  lower 
qualities  of  hose,  and  to  a  certain  extent  such  is  the  case,  but  owing  to 
the  keenness  of  competition  among  domestic  manufacturers  such  hose 
to-day  is  selling  at  the  lowest  price  it  has  ever  sold.  Even  if  the  present 
form  of  specific  duty  did  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  lower  qualities 
of  linen  hydraulic  hose  entirely,  we  take  the  ground  that  in  doing  so  it 
would  be  conferring  a  public  benefit,  for  we  assert — and  we  are  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  the  lower  as  well  as  the  better  grade  of  linen 
hydraulic  hose  in  the  country — that  it  would  tend,  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  property  from  fire  if  not  only  the  importation  but  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  x)oorest  grades  of  hose  were  suppressed. 

This  company  makes  large  quantities  of  such  hose,  because  foreign 
manufacturers  produced  a  demand  for  it,  though  we  have  never  pro- 
duced as  low  qualities  as  were  formerly  imported,  but  it  is  sold  with- 
out the  company's  name  upon  it,  and  we  never  recommend  it  for  fire 
protective  purposes,  except  to  say  that  it  is  good  of  its  kind. 

It  is  used  oiJy  to  satisfy  the  eyes  of  insurance  surveyors,  but  its  use 
is  now  prohibited  by  the  associated  mutual  insurance  companies  in 
buildings  insured  by  them. 

We  therefore  pray,  that  in  any  revision  of  the  tariflf  that  your  honor- 
able committee  may  recommend,  that  the  present  form  of  a  specific  duty 
may  be  retained,  even  if  subjected  to  a  reduction,  in  proportion  to  any 
reduction  you  may  make  in  the  ad  valorem  rat«  imposed  upon  linen 
yarns,  and  we  respectfully  offer  as  our  grounds  for  such  request  the 
reasons  hereinbefore  named,  viz : 

That  it  is  impossible  to  justly  appraise  values  of  hydraulic  hose  with- 
out hydraulic  test;  that  the  present  specific  duty  upon  hose  is  no 
more  than  an  equable  ad  valorem  rate  would  amount  to  upon  better 
grades  of  hose;  and  upon  inferior  grades  of  hose  price  in  this  country 
has  not  been  increased^  and  so  far  as  it  has  tended  to  prohfbit  importa- 
tion of  worthless  hose  it  has  conlerred  a  benefit  upon  the  property  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co., 

B.  L.  Stowe, 

Treaaurer, 
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OIi:.CLOTII  ANI>  JilNOIiKUM. 

(Pftrm^nph  S09.) 

Thubsday,  Septemhcr  7, 1803. 

8TATE1CENT  07  XB.  GEO^^GE  W.  BLABOIT. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  represent  the  George  W.  Blabon  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia, maunfacturers  of  floor  oilcloth  and  liuolenm.  The  present 
duty  on  our  goods  of  value  of  25  centfi  per  square  yard  and  under  is 
40  x)er  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  oilcloth  and  linoleum  per  square 
yard  above  25  cents,  I  think,  is  15  cents  a  yard  specific  and  30  per  c^it 
ad  valorem.  In  classifying  these  two  prices  or  values,  the  protection 
or  tariff  on  the  goods  below  25  cents  is  rather  small  or  limited.  It  ia  a 
pretty  hard  scratch  for  the  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  foreigner 
on  goods  valued  at  less  than  25  cents  with  the  40  per  cent  duty,  but 
above  25  cents  the  tariff  on  that  class  of  goods  is  rather  stiff.  The 
output  of  these  goods,  I  suppose,  three-fourths  of  floor  covei'ing  made 
of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  is  made  and  sold  for  less  than  25  cents  a 
square  yard.  The  reason  this  protection  or  duty  is  required  is,  our 
labor  probably  is  about  33  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  making  a  yard  of  oil- 
cloth, and  at  least  on  any  figures  you  make  the  price  we  pay  for  our 
labor  is  fully  25  per  cent  more  than  paid  in  Scotland  or  anywhere.  I 
know  myself  some  of  the  men  employed  in  our  works  have  received  30 
shillings  per  week  on  the  other  side,  and  we  pay  them  $15  per  week, 
just  double.  But  I  should  say  the  average  of  wages  was  about  50  per 
cent  more.  Remember  we  import  all  the  foundation  of  our  goods; 
there  is  very  little  of  it  made  in  this  country,  jute  burlaps,  and  the 
duty  on  those  goods  is  40  per  cent  for  over  60  inches  wide.  The  oil- 
cloth manufacturer  uses  very  few  goods  under  60  inches.  I  believe 
the  duty  on  jute  burlaps  less  than  60  inches  wide  is  30  per  cent,  but  on 
what  is  used  in  oilcloth  and  linoleum  mauufactories  the  duty  is  40  per 
cent.  We  are  satisfied  with  that,  but  we  have  a  pretty  hard  fight  on 
this  low  price  goods  as  that  is  three-quarters  of  our  output,  but  we  will 
be  satisfied  to  have  the  tariff*  remain  as  it  is;  but  if  you  make  any 
change  at  all,  what  would  suit  me  would  be  to  make  it  a  specific  duty 
on  those  goods,  as  the  goods  are  often  undervalued;  one  invoice  is  made 
for  paying  duty  and  another  one  for  the  purchaser.  1  would  like  the 
duty  on  goods  valued  at  25  cents  and  under  at  about  30  per  cent  and 
5  ceuts  a  square  yard,  and  I  would  be  satisfied  for  goods  valued  at 
over  25  cents  a  yard  to  be  10  cents  a  square  yard  and  30  per  cent,  as  it 
is  now. 

The  difference  in  making  goods  in  this  country  and  the  other  side  is 
altogether  in  the  labor  and  material.  For  instance,  white  lead,  which 
enters  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  is  worth 
about  6J  cents  here  and  about  3|  cents  in  London.  In  regard  to  bur- 
laps, I  could  not  suggest  or  ask  to  have  the  duty  much  reduced  on 
them^  because  if  the  duty  was  20  per  cent  on  burlaps  I  do  not  think  it 
would  bring  another  yard  into  the  country^  We  do  not  order  goods 
until  we  want  them,  and  no  one  else  does.  Those  are  my  views,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  committee.  That  is  about 
the  idea  1  have  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  will  retire.  Mr.  Potter  is  here, 
who  represents  the  Potter  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  would  like 
to  hear  him,  and  possibly  the  committee  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  machinery  very  largely! 
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Mr.  Blabon.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  be^n  improvements  in  the  machinery  in 
the  last  few  years! 
'  Mr.  Blabon.  Very  mnch,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  last  year  or  two! 

Mr.  Blabon.  It  doe«  not  go  back  so  far^  within  the  last  five  years, 
yoa  may  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  printing  machines  for  linoleum  been 
invented  and  patented! 

Mr.  Blabon.  But  we  still  run  in  our  place  over  100  hand  printers. 
There  are  a  good  many  goods  to  which  you  can  not  apply  machinery. 
For  instance,  wide  sheets  4  yards  wide,  and  some  of  it  have  large  bor- 
ders, and  for  such  things  of  that  kind  you  would  have  to  keep  a  pretty 
l£u*ge  number  of  hands.  If  it  had  not  been  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  the  cheapening  of  goods  by  the  machinery  to  which  you  refer  and 
the  tariff  on  goods  valued  at  less  than  25  cents  a  yard,  we  could  not 
have  competed  or  succeeded  at  all  in  making  goods  against  the  foreign 
manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  better  machinery  than  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers! 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  better  machinery.  I  think 
that  most  of  them  over  there  at  this  time  are  supplied  with  modern 
processes  of  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  regard  to  these  steam  printers  you  are  using 
now,  is  that  used  abroad  also! 

Mr.  Blabon.  They  have  machinery  over  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  they  are  as  perfect  and  do  their  work  as  well  as  the 
American  goods;  a  great  many  goods  I* have  seen  from  the  other  side 
are  imperfect  samples.  In  fact  there  are  a  great  many  goods  made  in 
Scotland  that  could  not  be  sold  in  this  country  at  any  price.  Those 
people  take  and  use  them,  but  we  could  not  do  anything  with  them; 
but  the  price  of  their  goods  is  very  low,  very  low. 

Mr.  Burrows.  How  do  prices  compare  with  prices  of  five  or  ten  years 
ago! 

Mr.  Blabon.  They  are  very  much  less. 

Mr.  Burrows.  How  much. 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  should  say  26  to  40  per  cent.  The  competition  with 
the  American  manufacturers  i&  very  severe,  sir.  Without  regard  to 
calling  in  foreign  competitors  they  are  ready  to  take  each  other^s  heads 
off  here. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  foreign  pr^es! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Our  prices  here!  Well,  if  you  take  the  duties  we  pay 
and  the  difference  in  labor  from  the  price  they  get  on  the  other  side  on 
the  continent,  their  prices  are  less  than  ours. 

Mr.  Bregkinridge.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  causes,  I  am  speaking 
about  facts.  You  take  a  given  article.  What  is  the  difference  in  price 
on  any  given  article  here  and  abroad! 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  do  not  think  the  price  now  would  vary  but  a  very 
slight  shadow.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  correct 
importation  from  works  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.    Do  you  exx>ort  any  of  your  goods! 

Mr.  Blabon.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  We  send  a  few  goods  to  Sydney 
and  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  we  formerly  had  a  large  trs]ide  with 
Canada,  but  that  has  been  cut  off  by  the  Canadian  duties. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  you  not  been  able  to  secure  some  trade 
under  the  reciprocity  treaties! 
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Mr.  Blabon,  l^Oy  sir,-  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  long  have  you  been  using  this  steam  print- 
ing machine? 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  think  our  house  adopted  it  about  three  or  four  years 
ago,  four  years  may  be. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  tropical  climates  like  the  countries 
where  we  have  reciprocity  treaties  they  do  not  use  covering  for  floors! 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  do  not  think  they  do  much. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  led  to  the  adoption  of  these  steam  printing 
machines  of  which  you  speak;  was  it  the  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try— where  you  could  see  improvements  could  be  made  by  machinery  f 

Mr.  Blabon.  We  did  not  take  our  patents  from  Maj,  McKinley,  but 
we  were  tryng  to  make  as  many  yards  as  possible  for  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  spoke,  in  answer  to  the  chairman,  about  certain 
machines  you  used.    That  is  a  patent  machine,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Blabon.  That  is  rather  an  open  question.  It  was  patented^bnt 
there  has  been  some  little  change;  and  it  is  pretty  hard  work  to  nuike 
a  patent  in  this  country  which  will  hold  water.  I  have  paid  a  pretty  stiff 
price  for  a  patent  and  pretty  soon  I  found  I  bought  it  at  the  wrong 
market. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  say  the  labor  cost  is  30  per  cent! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Of  our  goods;  yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  there  anything  but  the  difference  between  the 
American  and  European  labor  which  you  need  protection  against! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Are  not  we  obliged  to  import  every  yard  of  foundation 
for  those  goods  and  pay  40  per  cent  duty!  When  we  are  making  up 
18,000  or  20,000  yards  a  day  and  the  difference  between  the  factory  in 
Scotland  and  the  one  here  is  40  per  cent,  and  when  those  goods  are 
landed 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Then  you  want  relief  from  the  tariff  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial ! 

Mr.  Blabon.  No,  sir;  not  a  particle,  I  dont.    Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  import  all  of  your  burlaps! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Yes,  sir;  all  except  about  a  cartload  a  year  made  by  a 
factory  in  Brooklyn  or  somewhere. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  you  are  getting  material  to  run  yojiv  fac- 
tory, what  part  of  the  cost  of  your  material  is  represented,  say,  by 
burlaps! 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  understand — the  groundwork,  the  foundation.  I 
have  not  got  that  figured  out,  but  it  is  on  low-price  goods,  which  enters 
very  low.    We  make  a  very  good  floor  cloth  for  about  13^  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  not  asking  the  cost. 

Mr.  Blabon.  You  ask  what  portion  of  it  enters  into  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  will  illustrate  what  I  want  in  this  way.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  you  take  100,  which  represents  what  you  pay  for* 
material  which  you  have  to  assemble  to  make  your  linoleum;  say  50 
per  cent  would  be  paid  for  burlaps,  25  per  cent  for  white  lead,  20  per 
cent — of  course  you  understand  I  do  not  give  it  exactly — ^for  linseed 
oil,  and  so  on.  I  want  to  find  the  proportion,  the  percentage,  that  these 
ditlerent  materials  enter  into  the  composition  of  your  cloth! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  question  that  without  figuring  on 
I  could,  not  answer,  because  the  foundation  of  the  cloth  that  is  made 
and  sold  for  13  or  14  cents  a  square  yard  costs  a«  much  as  cloth  that  is 
made  into  floor  cloth  and  sold  for  40  cents  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  use  the  same  weight  of  burlaps,  the  10-ounce 
burlap! 
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Mr.  Blabon.  lOJ  to  12  ounces. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  take  some  grade 
of  your  goods  and  give  us  in  per  cent  the  different  products  which 
goes  into  the  composition. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  he  was  about  to  tell  what  was  in  the  13 J-cent 
cloth. 

Mr.  Geab.  What  is  the  ordinary  10-ounce  burlap  worth! 

Mr.  Blabon.  It  costs,  delivered  here,  about  6  cents.* 

Mr.  BBECKiNBiDaE.  That  6  cents  represents  what! 

Mr.  Blabon.  The  foundation  of  burlap  would  cost  about  6'  cents  a 
square  yard. 

Mr.  BBEOBJNBrDGE.  That  would  be  the  cost  of  the  burlap! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  How  much  now  of  white  lead! 

Mr.  Blabon.  In  the  cloth  that  is  sold  for  12  or  13  cents  a  yard  I 
would  not  call  in  very  much  white  lead. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  What  would  you  have  besides  the  burlaps! 

Mr.  Blabon.  The  other  details  I  could  hardly  discuss  with  you  gen- 
tlemen; we  manufacture — r 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Well,  take  the  better  article,  say  something  in 
which  you  have  to  use  all  these  materials,  if  you  are  willing  to  answer 
it! 

Mr,  Blabon.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  obliged  to  use  them,  and  when  you 
take  burlap  costing  6  cents  a  square  yard,  or  a  little  below  that,  and 
manufacture  it,  and  get  it  into  a  nice  marketable  shape  we  would  not 
cover  that  very  heavy  with  lead,  at  about  6J  cents  a  pound,  because 
this  cloth,  you  know,  weighs  2^  to  3  pounds  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  You  have  to  sell  pretty  cheap,  I  suppose,  to  get 
out  on  that.  What  is  the  jobbing  price  of  cloth  you  would  consider  a 
good  article,  30  cents! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Well,  a  good  fair  cloth,  a  yard  and  a  half,  two,  two  and 
a  half  yards,  for  a  good  fair  cloth  I  suppose  the  jobbing  price  of  it  is 
about  30  cents.    Mr.  Potter,  how  much  is  that! 

Mr.  PoTTEB.  It  will  average  about  30  cents. 

Mr.  Blabon.  Mr.  Potter  is  in  the  same  business. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Taking  an  article  which  is  even  better  than 
that,  worth  50  cents  a  yard,  how  mucTi! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Are  you  referring  to  oilcloth  or  linoleum;  we  are  man- 
ufacturers of  both. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  I  will  have  to  rely  upon  you  to  make  a  distinc- 
tiiiction,  but  we  will  take  oilcloth,  an  article  that  will  sell  for,  say  50 
cents.  Now,  to  assemble  the  materials  which  go  into  it,  what  percent- 
age of  what  you  pay  out  for  material  will  be  expended  for — I  am  not 
asking  you  what  you  pay  out,  but  what  percentage> — the  burlaps! 

Mr.  Blabon.  In  the  first  place  50-cent  oilcloth  has  entirely  passed 
out  of  date;  we  have  no  floor  oilcloth  that  is  jobbed  and  sold  at  that 
price. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Then  I  will  come  down  to  the  one  you  gave  at 
30  cents.  What  per  cent  would  you  spend  for  material — would  be  paid 
for  burlaps  in  making  30-cent  oilcloth. 

Mr.  Blabon.  In  the  30-cent  oilcloth  the  foundation  would  cost  the 
same  as  to  make  the  13  or  14  cent  oil  cloth  by  using  the  10^-ounce  bur- 
lap, which  would  cost  6  cents. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  How  many  ])ounds  of  white  lead  do  you  put  in 
that  cloth! 

Mr,  Blabon,  That  is  only  used  in  painting  and  coloring,  and  1  ani 
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not  prepared  to  give  the  cost  iu  a  piece  of  floor  oilcloth  in  regard  to 
painting  and  coloring. 

Mr.  Beeckineidge.  What  material  do  you  use  in  making  the  30- 
cent  oilcloth  t 

Mr.  Blabon^  Well,  we  use  ocher  and  whiting  and  various  other 
sweet  things  that  we  thiuk  will  make  good  oilcloth. 

Mr.  BEEOKIN^IDGE.  I  would  Uke  to  have  you  enumerate  them  all  if 
you  can! 

Mr.  Blabon.  Really,  I  hardly  think  I  could  go  into,  that  thing,  as  I 
may  slip  on  some  things  I  am  not  posted  on. 

Mr.  Beegkineidoe.  I  think  you  know  what  I  want  to  get  at,  the 
per  cent  of  what  you  pay  for  material — that  is,  the  per  cent  of  each 
article  composing  the  material — and  I  would  like  for  you  to  fui*nisii 
that  to  us. 

Mr.  Blabon.  For  instance,  I  go  to  work  and  take  ocher  and  white 
lead  and  colors,  etc.,  and  there  would  be  a  recapitulation,  and  you 
would  have  to  have  the  whole  thing  right  before  you.  I  have  not  got 
it  in  my  head,  and  I  could  not  give  you  that  in  a  satisfactory  way  that 
would  be  of  any  use  to  you. 

Mr.  Beeckineidge.  You  can  have  that  made  out  at  the  factorjr,caQ 
you  not! 

Mr.  Blabon.  We  have  it  there. 

Mr.  Beeckineidge.  Will  you  kindly  have  that  made  out  and  furnish 
it  to  ust 

Mr.  Blabon.  1  can. 

Mr.  Beeckineidge.  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Blabon.  You  want  a  statement  of  the  different  articles  that  goes 
into  a  30-cent  piece  of  oilcloth,  whether  domestic,  imported,  op  how  it  is! 

Mr.  Beeckineidge.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total  that  each 
article  is. 

Mr.  Blabon.  Well,  I  am  afraid  when  1  make  up  the  30-cent  oilcloth 
and  give  the  cost  of  the  material  you  will  think  we  are  very  foolish  to 
stay  in  the  business.  I  would  like  for  you  to  hear  Mr.  Potter,  who 
represents  Thomas  Potter,  Sons  &  Co.,  who  have  large  works  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  who  rexjresents  them  in  this  business. 

The  Geo.  W,  Blabon  Company, 

Philadelphia^  September  8, 1893. 

SiE :  I  desire  to  correct  a  statement  that  I  made  before  your  commit 
tee  ^yesterday.  I  stated  the  difference  in  wages,  paid  by  the  manu- 
factories of  floor  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  wa«i  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
manufacturers  i)aid  in  Europe.  Since  my  return  home,  and  giving  the 
matter  careful  consideration,  I  find  we  are  paying  for  the  same  work, 
66§  per  cent  more  than  is  paid  in  England^  and  78^  per  cent  more  than 
in  Scotland. 

Youi's,  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Blabon. 
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(PAngnph  M9.) 
STATEMKXT  OF  ICB.  H.  A  POTTER,  OF  THOKAB  POTTER  k  SONS  CO.,  PHILAI)ELPHIA. 

Mr.  Chaieman:  All  I  care  to  state  is  that  as  far  as  duties  are  con- 
cerned, we  feel  that  the  present  duty  about  covers  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad,  and  we  arc  satislied  with  that.    The  only 
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change  that  possibly  conld  be  made  would  be  ob  goods  below  25  per 
cent  trom  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  in  order  to  avoid  undervalua- 

[tion.  > 

4.    ISow,  in«regard  to  the  question  Mr.  Breckinridge  asked  Mr.  Blabon 

i  about,  and  that  is  what  proportion  of  burlaps,  labor,  and  other  mate- 

!  rials  enter  into  a  piece  of  oilcloth.  Taking  six  months'  business  and 
averaging  the  diflferent  qualities,  labor  is  about  one-third,  burlai)s  one- 
third,  and  other  materials  about  one-third. 

;     Mr.  WHiTiNa.  That  would  make  the  30-cent  oilcloth  cost  about  18 

'cents! 

i  Mr,  Potter.  No;  I  say  taking  the  average  of  all  the  goods,  goods 
that  sell  from  30  cents  down  to  13,  the  average  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  20  cents  through  six  months,  the  average  price  of  the  whole 
l>ro(luct. 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  labor  cost  is 

Mr.  PoTTEB.  About  one-third. 

_  •  

Mr.  WttiTiNa.  That  means  the  labor  in  the  factory,  or  superintendent 
and  other  expenses  Y 

Mr.  Potter.  Tliat  means  the  actual  manual  labor  which  is  put  on 
the  goods  in  manufacturing  them.  It  does  not  count  selling  goods,  or 
bookkeepers  or  any  thing  of  that  kind;  it  is  the  actual  labor  on  a  piece 
of  goods. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  specific  duty  do  you  want  on  the  grade  under 
25  cents? 

Mr.  Potter.  Oh,  anything  at  all  which  will  equalize  the  matter. 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  What  would  you  suggest! 

Mr.  Potter.  Five  cents  a  yard,  and  30  per  cent  was  what  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Blabon. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  labor  cost  here  is  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
l>roductt 

Mr.  Potter.  In  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  And  50  per  cent  higher  than  it  is  in  Europe! 

Mr.  Potter.  Ye«,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  would  make  the  entire  labor  cost  over  there  15 
per  cent  and  here  30  per  cent,  or  a  difference  of  15  per  cent,  and  you 
want  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent! 

Mr.  Potter.  Then  there  was  another  thing,  the  matter  of  burlaps; 
we  have  to  pay  40  per  cent  on  what  we  import.  There  are  not  enough 
made  in  this  country  to-day  to  keep  my  place  running  two  days  in  the 
week. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.  But  the  entire  burlap  cost  is  less  than  6  cents  a  yard! 

Mr.  Potter.  It  amounts  to  considerable. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  There  is  only  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  that! 

Mr.  Potter.  All  we  ask  is,  to  have  the  difference  in  wages  equal- 
*  ized  and  we  are  satisfied,  and  it  is  no  more  than  that  now  on  the  lower 
grade  of  goods. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Does  not  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  equalize  it! 

Mr.  Potter.  No;  it  never  would. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  say  wages  are  double  what  they  are  over  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  entire  labor  cost  here  is  only  30  per  cent! 

Mr.  Potter.  Well,  I  know  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  not  do  it 
now,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  15  would  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  these  goods  imijortod  now  ! 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Largely  so! 

I4r.  Potter.  There  is  quite  a  large  quantity  of  them  being  imported 
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under  25  cents,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  They  are  being  imported 
mostly  undervalued,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  get  at  it,  but  can  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  import  them  so  as  to  comi>ete  with  your  prices! 

Mr.  PoTTEB.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Forty  per  cent  keeps  the  foreign  goods  out? 

Mr.  Potter.  The  cheaper  grades  are  here  under  the  40  i>er  cent 
duty. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Floor  oilcloth  t 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Where! 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  go  to  Baltimore  and  you  can^buy  all  you 
want.    There  is  a  concern  down  there  which  imports  largely. 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  not  sold  through  the  country  largely! 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  city  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Except  St,  Claire. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  have  never  seen  any  in  New  York,  or  Chicago,  or 
Detroit. 

Mr.  Potter.  I  can  show  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  are  not  largely  sold  ! 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  largely  sold  throughout  all  the 
States. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Foreign  floor  oilcloth ! 

Mr.  Potter,  Yes,  sir. 
•  Mr.  Whiting.  Well,  our  tables  will  show! 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  show. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Was  the  price  raised  by  the  McKinley  biU! 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  declining  ever  since. 

Mr.  Turner.  To  what  extent  do  your  goods  enter  into  consumption; 
how  does  the  consumption  of  your  goods  compare  with  that  of  imported 
goods! 

Mr.  Potter.  The  consumption  of  our  goods,  that  is  how  does  our 
product 

Mr.  Turner.  How  do  the  relative  quantities  compare'in  regard  to 
consumption! 

Mr.  Potter.  Well,  that  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  exactly.  I  have  not 
looked  at  the  tables  of  the  imports  of  these  goods,  i 

Mr.  Turner.  These  goods  are  coming  into  use  by  the  plain  people  ' 

throughout  the  country,  and  that  is  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
going! 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  only  the  poorer  class  of  goods  which  are  i 

imported. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  is  it  with  linoleum! 

Mr.  Potter.  The  same  is  true  of  linoleum  and  the  poorer  cloths.  * 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  these  goods  cost  a  plain  man!    , 

Mr.  Potter.  What  goods  do  you  reier  to! 

Mr.  Turner.  The  linoleum! 

Mr.  Potter.  There  are  four  or  five  diflferent  grades. 

Mr.  Turner.  1  mean  those  that^enter  into  common  consumption  with 
the  plain  people  of  the  country! 

Mr.  Potter.  I  say  that  is  i)retty  hard  to  say,  because  of  the  differ- 
ent qualities. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  do  prices  range  in  these  goods! 

Mr.  Potter.  To  the  consumer;  1  do  not  sell  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  how  do  your  prices  range  to  jobbers! 

Mr.  PoxTKR.  Our  j)rices  to  jobbers  in  linoleum;  1  suppose  the  aver- 
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age  price  on  linoleum  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of— let  me  see — 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  32^  to  35  cents,  somewhere  along  there 
a  square  yard.  t 

Mr.  WHiTma.  What  is  the  lowest  price  of  linoleum! 

Mr.  Potter.  It  is  about  26  or  26  cents. 

Mr.  Blabon.  27J  cents. 

Mr.  WfliTiNa.  Very  few  poor  people  use  linoleum. 
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(Panynph  869.) 
STATEMENT  OF  XB.  JOHN  H.  PSE8T0N,  OF  BALTIKOBE. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  would  request  that  these  gentlemen  who  have 
just  spoken  remain  here,  for  if  I  should  make  any  errors  in  reply  to 
what  I  have  heard  from  them  they  may  set  me  right. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  are  not  on  the  other  side  in  that  you  represent 
the  foreigners! 

Mr.  Preston.  iN'o,  sir;  but  I  appear  here  at  the  invitation  of  the 
chairman,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in 
behalf  of  60-odd  millions  of  people  opposed  to  16  men  who  have  grown 
rich  from  the  plunder  squeezed  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Eeed.  You  represent  the  odd  million  T 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir;  I  represent  the  odd  million. 

Mr.  Daxzell.  Do  I  understand  you  come  here  at  thcT  instance  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  laid  some  facts  in  relation  to  these  matters  before 
him — that  was  the  Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Hamlin;  Mr.  Carlisle  was 
absent — and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  appear  before  this  committee  when 
the  question  of  the  tariff  came  up,  and  I  told  him  I  would  do  so;  and  I 
addressed  a  note  to  the  chairman  and  said  I  would  be  happy  to  appear 
here  at  any  day 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  you  came  at  your  own 
instance  here  or  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury! 

Mr.  Preston.  You  may  say  either  way  you  please. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  put  it  your  own  way  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  repeat  again  when  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  the  wrong  done  the  i)eople  of  this  country  by 
reason  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  and  after  examining  the  papers  and 
going  over  them  with  me,  he  said  he  would  be  very  glad  for  me  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  when  this  question  came  up 
before  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  my  position  here,  and  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  satisfactorily  any  questions  wMch  you 
gentlemen  may  see  fit  to  put,  even  some  of  those  questions  which  the 
venerable  gentleman  ^  whose  record  I  shall  lay  before  you  of  a  success 
in  this  particular  busmess,  of  the  triumphs  he  has  made  in  manufacture, 
of  the  enormous  wealth  that  his  corporation  has  accumulated,  could 
not  answer,  and  many  other  particular  facts.  I  can  show  you  what 
the  cost  of  production  is.  I  can  establish  by  evidence  which  is  familiar 
to  all  of  you  gentlemen,  that  the  ingredients  almost  without  exception 
that  go  into  the  maniUTacture  of  these  articles  are  produced  in  this 
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country  cheaper  tJian  abroad.  In  many  instances  tbey  are  exported  to 
foreign  countries^  and  in  this  instance,  where  there  is  a  tariff  imposed 
upon  articles  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of  these  things,  that  these 
very  things  are  produced  in  this  country  and  the  tariff  is  of  no  use  and 
the  Government  gets  no  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Beed.  If  you  do  it  I  think  you  will  do  what  the  entire  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  have  been  trying  to  without  success. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said- 
Mr.  Eeed.  I  do  not  think  I  can  repeat  it  exactly  again. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  hear  it,  because  all  yon  say 
comes  with  such  force  always. 

The  ChaibmaIi.  We  have  not  succeeded  with  Mr.  Eeed,  and  we  have 
succeeded  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  have  arranged  this  article  with  the  assistance  of  a 
colleague  of  mine  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  I  shaU  endeavor  to  present  to  you  gentlemen,  and  I  will  be 
in  this  position  that  in  what  I  fail  to  satisfy  you  gentlemen  upon  orally 
I  will  leave  with  you  documents  and  testimony  to  prove  what  I  set  out 
in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Did  you  give  the  name  of  your  colleague? 

Mr.  Preston.  Ko,  I  did  not.  He  is  a  merchant;  he  is  not  ^igaged 
in  manufaeturing,  and  he  is  a  man  well  informed  and  he  kindly  gave 
me  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

Mr.  Burrows.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  gave  his  name  and  I 
I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  will  give  it  if  it  is  required.  He  is  a  modest  man  and 
does  not  care  to  appear  in  this  matter.  He  is  friendly  with  a  great 
many  manufacturers  of  these  articles,  and  he  is  a  man  who  desires  to 
retain  a  kindly  relation  towards  them,  and  he  deems  it  unnecessary  to 
appear  before  you  inasmuch  as  he  has  made  no  application  to  be  heard, 
and  what  I  have  said  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  according  to  him 
such  portion  of  merit  or  whatever  there  may  be  in  these  papers  that  I 
did  not  feel  myself  justly  entitled  to. 

Kow,  then,  gentlemen,  what  I  set  out  to  show  is  this,  to  equalize  the 
duties  on  imports,  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  bring  relief  to  the 
people 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  in  this  business! 

Mr.  Preston.  !No,  sir;  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  not  in  the  business! 

Mr.  Prkston.  Ko,  sir;  but  lawyers  can  sometimes  find  out  facts 
from  competent  witnesses,  and  when  established  by  documentary  tes- 
timony they  come  with  as  much  force 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  you  are  going  to  tell  us  not  what  you  know^  but 
what  you  gathered  from  others,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent  that  is  right. 

Mr,  Dalzell.  Hearsay  testimony! 

Mr.  Burrows.  Is  that  article  prepared  by  yourself  or  by  some  one 
else. 

Mr.  Preston.  By  myself. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Who  assisted  you! 

Mr.  Preston.  Kobody. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Where  did  you  get  your  information! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  got  it  from  papers  and  books,  which  I  will  furnish 
you,  trade  papers,  etc. 

Mr.  BURROWS.  I  would  like  to  have  the  name  of  that  silent  partner. 

Mr.  Preston.  He  is  Mr.  J.  Crawford  Lyon.  • 
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Mr.  BuBBOWS.  His  residence? 

Mr.  Preston.  Baltimore  City,  and  his  place  of  business  is  number 
6  South  street? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why  could  he  not  come  here  and  let  us  cross-examine 
himt 

Mr.  Lyon.  He  is  here. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  course  many  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  belong  to  the  same  profession  as  myself,  and  I  appeal 
to  you  to  x>6rmit  me  to  proceed  with  my  speech  as  I  have  arranged,  and 
allow  me  to  answer  after  I  finish. 

Mr.  Oeab.  One  question  before  you  begin.  Are  you  a  paid  attorney 
in  this  caset 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Well,  in  one  sense  I  am;  my  expenses  are  paid  to 
come  here. 

Mr.  Geab.  Do  you  get  a  feet 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Well,  I  shall  get  a  fee,  and  besides 

Mr.  Geab.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Beed  (to  Mr.  Gear).  You  distrust  the  profession  of  the  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  Geab.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience. 

The  Ghaibman.  Of  course  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  who  have 
spoken  have  had  no  interest  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Mr.  Blabon  has  not  paid  me  anything  for  it,  and  if  I 
were  on  the  market  in  a  case  of  this  kind  I  think  that  you  gentlemen 
would  have  considered  it  wise  for  Mr.  Blabon  and  Mr.  Potter  both  to 
have  paid  me  a  very  enormous  retainer,  a  thousand  fold  more,  gentle- 
men, than  I  expect  to  get. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  put  a  moderate  estimate  on  your  abilities. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  believe  it  is  always  considered  fair  by  the  profession 
to  break  down  a  lawyer  when  you  can,  but  I  come  beifbre  you,  gentle- 
men, on  this  occasion,  and  appear  before  you,  as  I  have  said,  in  behalf 
of  all  the  consumers  who  are  not  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
products.  I  coine  here  before  you,  the  grand  national  inquest  of  our 
country 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  coroner's  inquest. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  (Continued.)  And  the  suffrages  of  your  constituents 
and  the  pledges  you  made  to  them 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  The  chairman  suggests  that  you  will  proceed 
with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Omitting  the  exordium  and  peroration. 

The  Ghaibman.  Just  come  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  think  that  the  gentleman  wishes  to  present  his  feusts 
with  a  little  ornamentation. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  hope  he  will  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  paper  I  fdrnished  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  have  taken  out  the  original  which  I 
put  in,  which  I  will  supplement  when  I  leave  here  by  some  printed 
documents  which  will  go  even  further  than  the  original  itself  to  confirm 
the  position  I  take  here,  and  that  is,  that  this  industry  of  oilcloth  and 
linoleum  has  been  protected  out  of  all  due  proportion  to  the  interest 
of  the  people  at  large  and  directly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Government  and  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers. 
I  propose  to  show  you,  gentlemen — ^if  you  will  x>6rmit  me  to  digress  a 
little — I  propose  to  show  there  has  been  but  sixteen  manufacturers  in  this 
particular  industry  in  this  country,  and  these  sixteen  manufacturers  all 
deem  it  necessary  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  give  them  additional  protection 
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• 

80  that  they  may  be  able  to  pay  their  hands  liberal  wages  and  be  able 
to  live  in  the  meantime.  I  have  here  to  show  you  how  unprofitable  the 
buslDess  has  been.  I  am  here  to  show  you,  gentlemen,  something  in 
addition  to  what  Mr.  Potter  failed  to  show  you,  and  that  is  how  many 
goods  were  imported  of  this  particular  manufacturing  industry.  I  am 
here  to  show  you,  gentlemen,  how  much  may  be  imported  if  you,  gentle- 
men, will  deal  justly  and  fairly  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
people,  and  if  I  fail  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  position  I  have  taken,  it 
is  because  of  my  utter  inability  to  present  a  plain  and  simple  projiosi- 
tion  in  dollars  and  cents. 

N^ow,  what  is  my  proposition!  Simply  a  tariff  to  secure  the  largest 
public  revenue  with  the  smallest  private  gain.  Paragraph  3C9  of  the 
tariff  act  imposes  on  ''oil  cloth  and  linoleum  for  floors  and  for  all  other 
oil  cloths  (except  silk  oil  cloths)  and  on  water  proof  cloth,  not  especially 
provided  for,  costing  25  cents  per  square  yard  or  less,  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Costing  over  25  cents  per  square  yard,  15  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem."  This  is  the  law  as  it  stands 
to-day  under  the  act  of  1890,  and  the  amendment  I  propose  for  that 
law  is 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  does  the  law  differ  from  the  law  on  the  statute 
book  prior  to  that  time! 

Mr.PEESTON.  I  think  it  was  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1883,  except 
on  high  grades.  There  is  a  volume  I  believe  here  where  I  can  show  it 
to  you. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  1  did  not  know  but  that  you  had  studied  the  subject  so 
that  you  would  know! 

Mr.  Preston.  40  per  cent  below  25  cents  per  square  yard  is  my  recol- 
lection, but  I  do  not  want  to  mistake  it.  I  have  got  a  copy  of  the 
tariff,  but 

Mr.  Payne.  We  have  seen  that  book  before. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  supposed  the  expert  knew! 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  I  informed  myself  on  that  subject  before,  but  I 
did  not  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  know  what  it  was  in  1883;  but  I 
thought  it  was  much  more  important  to  show  what  the  present  law  was 
now,  and  still  more  important  to  show  you  gentlemen  what  it  should  be 
in  1894. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  supposed  you  would  get  at  that  by  showing  what 
the  law  had  been  and  tlie  prices  of  this  article  during  that  time;  what 
the  prices  were  before  the  duty  was  put  on  and  what  the  prices  have 
been  since. 

Mr.  Preston.  When  I  conclude  my  argument,  when  I  reach  it  in  the 
regular  course  of  my  remarks,  I  will  find  it,  but  it  will  take  me  some 
little  time  to  turn  to  it  and  find  it,  and  it  will  prolong  the  time.    • 

Mr.  Keed.  I  think  it  will  have  that  effect,  and  I  think  you  had  better 
not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Prbston.  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion;  I  have  at  least  accom- 
plished one  point. 

Mr.  Beeb.  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  accomplished  one  point;  he  is  a  very  shrewd  man. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  wish  he  had  a  shrewder  representative. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  wish  he  had. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  wish  he  had,  too;  but  we  will  see  when  we  get 
through. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  facts  now. 

Mr.  Preston.  Now,  this  iswhat  I  propose  in  place  of  that  paragraph 
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(369),  and  I  will  go  on  and  show  yon  gentlemen  what  the  result  of  this 
change  will  be.    Paragraph  369  as  proposed  should  read  as  follows: 

Oilcloths  for  floors,  stamped,  painted^  or  printed,  inoludin^linoleam,  corticiae,  cork 
carpet,  iigared  or  plain,  and  all  other  oilcloths  (except  silk  oilcloths)  and  water-proof 
cloth,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  costing  25  cents  per  square  yard  or  less, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  above  25  cents  per  square  yard,  40 per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

•  That  is  my  proposition.  'As  regards  the  rate  of  duty  on  oil  cloth 
valued  above  25  per  cent,  1  have  no  objection  to  it  ^  I  make  no  objection 
to  its  remaining  at  the  present  rate  of  40  per  cent  duty.  Now,  by  mak- 
ing that  change,  gentlemen,  it  will  effect  this  result  or  expected  result. 
The  duty  in  1892,  for  the  last  year  that  the  Government  received  from 
importations  atthe  present  rate,  the  duty  was  $128,929.  That  is  what 
the  Government  received  last  year  on  the  importations  amounting  to 
some  $267,465.  So,  if  there  should  be  anything  required  to  show  why 
these  gentlemen  have  been  so  fortunate  and  so  successful  in  this  manu- 
facturing industry,  I  think  it  would  be  that  very  fact  that  last  year  the 
importation  amounted  to  the  moderate  sum  of  $267,465,  on  which  the 
duty  paid  was  $128,929.  Now,  if  this  duty  is  reduced  as  proposed  to 
10  per  cent  on  this  lower  grade  of  oilcloth,  costing  25  cents  or  less,  we 
estimate  that  the  increase  for  the  coming  year,  for  the  first  year,  will 
be,  instead  of  $128,000,  $388,789  or  more,  making  the  increase  the  first 
year  $257,858  revenue  on  this  article  alone.  I  suppose  I  had  better  go 
through  and  point  out  to  you  gentlemen  other  articles  where  you  will 
be  enabled  to  derive  some  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  that  increased  revenue  would  result  from 
shutting  up  the  factories  which  these  gentlemen  represent. 

Mr.  Preston.  Not  at  3.II-  If  these  factories  can  not  be  run  on  the 
10  per  cent  on  the  lower  grade  of  oil  cloths,  where,  as  Mr.  Potter  says 
and  Mr.  Blabon  says,  they  employ  100  hands,  I  think  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  better  dose  them  up. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  think  they  will  do  as  much  business ! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  it  is  utterly  unimportant  for  the  people  of  this 
country  whether  they  do  any  business  or  not. 

Mr.  Beed.  That  is  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Preston.  We  think  where  sixty-odd  millions  are  concerned  and 
only  one  hundred  opposed  to  them  the  sixty-odd  million  should  be 
considered  every  trip,  and  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  should  be 
protected. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  get  at  the  fact  whether  you  are  going  to  shut 
them  up  or  not.    I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it  with  you. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  propose  to  shut  them  up,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  are  you  going  to  get  this  extra  revenue  unless  you 
shut  them  up,  unless  you  import  the  entire  oil-cloth  business  under  25 
cents  on  10  per  cent  duty! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  propose  to  show  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Eeeb.  Better  abolish  it  and  take  the  chances  t 

Mr.  Payne.  I  did  not  want  to  break  the  order  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Preston.  It  is  all  broken  up,  and  I  never  will  be  able  to  return 
to  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  gentleman  to  be  heard  after  you,  and 
you  will  oblige  the  committee  very  much  if  you  will  condense  what  you 
are  going  to  say  and  not  be  led  oft'  by  these  side  questions  at  all. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  that.  Now,  I  propose  to  show 
it  in  this  way.   Mr.  Blabon^  who  testified  before  the  same  committee  in 
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1890  npon  this  same  question  when  that  tariff  act  was  framed^  in  reply 
to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Breckinridge — 

It  your  prodnct  turned  oat  mainly  by  machinery  f 

Mr.  Blabon.  Very  largely.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  exerted  ourselves  and 
have  spent  a  great  aeal  of  money  for  machinery. 

Mr.  Brkckimridge.  So  that  the  mere  manual  labor  does  not  cost  you  mnchf 

Mr.  Blabon.  We  have  still  a  large  amount  of  hand  labor,  printers  and  others. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  I  offered  $60,000  for  the  patent  of  a  machine  tliat  would  xiriut 
linoleum  perfectly.  I  offered  it  to  any  genius  who  would  invent  a  machine  that 
would  do  the  work  and  assign  the  patent  to  me. 

Mr.  Brrckinridge.  Then  you  would  have  the  patent  and  control  itf 

Mr.  Blabox.  Of  course  I  would  have  it  and  control  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Yon  say  we  use  better  miMshinery  in  your  business  in  this 
country  than  they  use  abroad  f 

Mr.  Blabok.  Yes;  I  estimate  the  capacity  of  the  American  works  as  about  22,500,000 
yards. 

Since  that  testimony  was  taken,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Blabon  has  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  printing  machines,  and  I  have  brought  the  pho- 
tographs here  to  show  you  [exhibiting  samel,  and  to  show  what  these 
machines  make,  and  the  multitude  of  yards  that  they  can  manufacture 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  I  will  show  you,  furthermore,  from  the 
extracts  which  I  will  furnish  you,  taken  from  the  ti'ade  papers  regard- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Potter  and  Messrs. 
Blabon,  the  following,  viz:  three  machines,  each  of  1,000  yards  capac- 
ity per  hour,  24,000  yards  per  day,  a  total  of  72,000  yards  per  day. 
That  is  what  Thomas  Potter  &  Sons  are  running.  George  W.  Blabon 
&  Co.  testified  before  you  gentlemen  in  1890,  or  such  of  you  gentlemen 
as  were  present  on  that  occasion  (I  do  not  want  to  misrepresent  him), 
that  with  these  machines  they  could  compete  with  any  competitors  at 
home  or  abroad.  I  have  shown  you,  and  I  will  leave  the  paper  with 
each  of  you  gentlemen  to  show  the  facts  and  authorities  which  sus- 
tain them,  that  Mr.  Blabon  has  secured  four  ot  those  machines,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  oilcloth  makers  in  the  country.  Kor  is 
this  all.  When  you  come  to  estimate  it,  Mr.  Blabon  has  four  machines 
running,  and  he  has  all  of  those  four  machines  nmning  in  spite  of  this 
present  tariff.  Those  four  machines,  manufacturing  1,000  yards  per 
hour,  24,000  per  day,  a  total  of  96,000  yards  per  day  on  those  machines, 
and  the  grand  total  of  manufacture  per  diem  of  those  two  firms  alone, 
whom  you  gentlemen  have  heard  from — ^Mr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Blabon — 
or  what  they  can  manufacture  if  they  see  fit  to  run  their  machines  on 
full  time  300  days  in  the  year,  is  the  moderate  sum  of  168,000  yards 
per  diem,  which  makes  50,400,000  yards  per  year  of  300  days. 

Mr.  Geab.  Bight  there 

Mr.  DixzELL.  Did  you  say  yards  or  acres? 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  I  understood  you  to  give  number  of  acres  t 

Mr.  Pbeston.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  thought  it  was  square  miles. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  do  not  know  how  many  thousand  acres  that  would 
cover,  but  I  am  only  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  number  of 
yards,  but  if  run  on  full  time,  which  those  seven  machines  can  run,  it 
would  amount  to  the  moderate  sum  of  50,400,000  square  yards.  Now, 
I  do  not  make  this  statement  haphazard.  I  have  here  clippings,  which 
I  propose  to  have  printed  and  furnish  to  each  one  of  you  gentlemen, 
taken  from  the  trade  papers,  with  the  date  by  which  any  one  of  you 
gentlemen  can  refer  to  these  respective  numbers  and  learn  whether  the 
statement  which  I  have  made  is  correct  or  otherwise. 

Now,  then,  there  is  one  other  proposition  that  I  am  here  for  the  pur- 
^^se  of  showing.    If  I  understand  the  result  of  the  late  election — J 
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will  put  it  in  a  different  way — ^if  I  understand  the  sentiment  of  the 
people,  Bepnblicans  as  well  as  Democrats,  who  are  engaged  upon  this 
investigation,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  tariff  bill  which  will  do 
justice  to  the  manufacturers,  partial  justice,  at  least',  to  the  people,  and 
furnish  a  revenue  to  the  Government  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  propose  to  show  you  gentlemen,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Blabon  himself,  that  it  only  required  his  consent  in  order  to  make  a 
large  trust  company  of  these  manufacturers,  and  that  instead  of  six- 
teen manufacturers,  in  point  of  fact  there  would  only  be  one,  who  would 
apportion  out  the  plunder  among  themselves  which  you  gentlemen 
granted  them  by  placing  the  tariff  upon  an  article  of  prime  necessity 
in  use  in  every  household  in  this  land;  an  article  that  the  poor  people, 
more  especially  than  the  rich,  are  required  to  use  because  it  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  carpeting  made  of  wool  and  other  floor  coverings.  . 

Mr.  HoPKiXS.  Do  you  say  those  sixteen  industries  are  combined  in 
one  trust  f 

Mr.  Pbbston.  I  say  Mr.  Blabon,  in  his  testimony  in  1890  before  this 
committee,  stated  it  only  needed  his  consent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  Are  these  indus- 
tries combined  in  a  trust  t 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  think  I  can  show  you  so. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  say  so;  never  mind  your  ornamentation  now, 
but  give  me  a  direct  answer. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  My  dear  sir,  I  will  not  state  a  fact  unless  I  know  it 
positively. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  you  do  not  know — ^is  that  it! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  infer  from  these  advertisements,  taken  from  the 
Carpet  and  Upholstery  Trade  Eeview,  which  I  will  read  if  you  will  per- 
mit me: 

The  agreement  on  prices  between  the  table  oilcloth  manufacturers  expired  with 
the  Slst  ultimo,  and  a  meeting  was  held  on  that  date  with  the  result  that  one  promi- 
nent manufacturer  declined  to  continue  in  the  agreement,  and  therefore  the  fall  sea- 
son opens  up  with  no  arrangement  among  the  manufacturers  as  to  a  uniform  price 
list. 

Put  the  duty  5  cents  per  square  yard  specific  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  as  Mr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Blabon  suggest,  and  how  long  will  it  take 
those  sixteen  manufacturers  to  come  together  and  make  the  greatest 
trust  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  That  alludes  to  table  oilcloths.  Do  not  you  know 
that  these  gentlemen  do  not  make  that  at  allt 

Mr.  Blabon.  Only  a  little. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  will  show  you  what  he  makes. 

Mr.  BtJBBOWS.  You  are  showing  a  trust  in  a  thing  that  does  not 
exist  so  far  as  these  gentlemen  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  have  something  here  which  I  apprehend  the  vener- 
able gentlemen  will  not  deny.  I  have  a  list  here — a  report  of  the  esti- 
mated capital  of  each  one  of  those  16  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Geab.  Is  their  rating  bad  t 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Quite  good. 

Mr.  Oeab.  ait 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Some  of  it  ought  to  be  double  A  1.  The  aggregate  of 
these  16  manufistcturers — I  will  not  trouble  you,  gentlemen,  as  the  time 
is  a  very  important  matter  here — I  have  not  added  it  up,  but  many  run 
in  the  millions.  Mr.  Potter  is  rated  at  $750,000  to  a  million,  and  Mr. 
Blabon  is  rated  at  the  same  rate.    Mr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Blabon  both 
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make  table  and  shelf  cloths,  floor  cloths,  and  linolenm.    They  both  make 
all  of  these  articles  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  other  words,  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  capital  to 
do  this  businesss,  a  large  investment  in  machinery  and  otherwise? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  At  the  present  date  it  is  done  altogether  with  ma- 
chinery  

Mr.  Payne.  That  it  requires  a  large  investment  T 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  will  not  say  that  it  requires  a  large  investment, 
because  other  people  could  manufacture  it;  but  what  chance  has  an  hum- 
ble man  who  commenced  like  one  of  these  parties,  the  large  iirm  of 
Deborah,  Powers  &  Co.,  of  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  about  that  firm! 

Mr.  Preston.  They  are  rated  now  at  $1,000,000  and  over. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  they  commence  with  nothing! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  They  commenced  with  nothing.  The  senior  member 
of  this  Arm  commenced  the  work  on  these  oilcloths  in  the  shed  of  a 
yard,  and  they  carried  on  that  business  and  built  up  this  trade  until 
they  are  now  millionaires. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  When  did  they  commence! 

A  Bystandeb.  In  1817.    I  have  not  got  the  date. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  say  from  1817  up  to  this  time  they  have  accumu- 
lated their  capital,  and  it  is  nearly  a  million! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  sort  of  a  thing  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  appreciate  the  foct  now  that  this  is  a  grasping 
monox>oly. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  I  think  the  gentleman  should  be  allowed  to  make  his 
statement  and  be  allowed  to  conclude  it,  and  I  for  one  would  like  to 
have  a  connected  statement  irom  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  not  asked  any  questions  except  to  aid  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  What  is  the  name  of  this  last  firm! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Deborah  Powers  &  Sons. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Do  you  know  they  were  not  making  linoleum  or  not! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  will  tell  you  whether  they  are  making  it.  (Exam- 
ining papers.)  They  do  not  make  linoleum.  They  make  floor  cloth, 
table,  and  shelf  cloth.  You  will  not  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  out 
what  they  make  or  do  not  make  if  you  read  the  papers  I  shall  leave 
here  with  you. 

Mr.  Eeed.  We  will  read  them  all. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  If  you  will  read  them  all  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for 
me  to  say  any  more. 

Mr.  Oeab.  You  appear  here  in  the  interest  of  the  importers! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  You  can  put  it  that  way  if  you  choose. 

Mr.  Geab.  I  want  you  to  answer  it.    I  do  not  put  it  any  way. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  importing  firm  or  house  employed  you  to  come 
here! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  do  not  know — ^that  is  a  professional  question — ^that 
I  should  have  to  state  it.  That  is  a  professional  question,  and  1  think 
I  have  the  right  to  answer  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Oeab.  When  you  come  into  court 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  the  gentleman  objects  I  will  not  press  the  question. 

Mr.  Geab.  When  you  appear  as  an  attorney  in  a  court  you  have  to 
state  the  name  of  your  client;  that  is  the  rule  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Pbeston.  !N^ow,  gentlemen,  I  took  some  few  notes  down  of  the 
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testimony  which  is  offered  by  Mr.  Blabon,  who  has  appeared  before 
yoa  on  this  subject,  and  he  says  of  the  manufacture  that  three-fourths  of 
all  made  is  sold  for  less  than  25  cents  per  square  yard.  If  that  be  the  fact 
— I  believe  there  is  no  better  evidence  anywhere  such  is  the  fact  because 
there  are  more  poor  people  than  rich  people — ^the  tariff  bears  more 
hardly  upon  the  poor  people  than  the  rich,  who  are  able  to  buy  at  the 
highest  rate,  and  while  I  make  no  objection  to  the  tariff  remaining  as 
it  is  now  upon  the  higher  grades  of  linoleum,  I  do  make  the  point  that 
these  lower  grades  which  come  into  common  use  of  the  humblest  Amer- 
ican citizens  ought  to  be  put  down  to  the  minimum  rate,  and  I  do  think 
from  such  investigation  and  study  is  I  have  given  that  when  you 
gentlemen  are  called  upon  to  consider  this  matter  in  the  preparation  of 
this  tariff  bill,  that  if  you  see  fit  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  facts 
which  I  have  collated  and  collected  here  for  your  guidance,  that  when 
you  return  to  your  constituents — I  find  I  am  getting  off;  I  do  not  want 
to  get  oft'  any  more. 

The  Ohaibman.  Our  time  is  very  precious  and  we  want  you  to  come 
right  down  to  the  facts  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  what  I  propose  to  submit. 

The  Ohaibman.  If  you  have  any  papers,  file  them  with  the  stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr.  Burrows.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  that  amendment;  did 
you  submit  that  amendment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  showed  the  whole  paper 

Mr.  Burrows.  Did  you  submit  the  amendment  you  propose! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  did  to  the  Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Hamlin,  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Burrows.  And  it  met  with  his  approval! 

Mr.  Preston.  He  thought  it  was  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Gear.  Did  you  prepare  that  paper  at  his  request! 

Mr.  Preston.  I^o,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  submitted  these  papers  also  to  him,  this  whole 
business! 

Mr.  Preston.  I^o,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  thought  you  stated  some  time  ago  you  did! 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir;  these  are  the  papers  I  submitted,  and  these 
are  samples  (illustrating). 

Mr.  Burrows.  Have  you  submitted  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
tariff  law! 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir;  with  these  articles  which  sliowthe  stock 

Mr.  Payne.  Did   you    submit  this   proposed  amendment  to  the 
importers! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  have  to  one  importer. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  that  meet  with  his  approval! 

Mr.  Preston.  He  thought  it  was  wise. 

The   Ohairman.  Is  the  importer  regarded  as  a  criminal  over  in 
Baltimore! 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir;  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  our 
merchants. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  he  the  gentleman  employing  you! 

Mr.  Gear.  You  said  you  represented  the  importers. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  said,  I  can  not  escape. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  said  you 

Mr.  Preston.  One  moment,  permit  me  to  answer  your  question  if 
you  please.    I  said  and  I  say  again  I  represent  first  the  people  of  this 
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country,  the  masses,  and  the  next  if  you  please  the  importing  merchants 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  all  right.  Who  pays  you,  the  masses  or  the 
importers! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  get  it  in  two  forms,  part  firom  the  importers  and 
part  from  my  conscience  which  approves  what  I  do. 

Mr.  Gear.  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  a  conscience.  jS'ow  in  re- 
gard to  these  importers  have  not  they  had  trouble  with  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  undervaluations! 

Mr.  Preston.  Noy  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  None  at  all! 

Mr.  Preston.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  would  suggest  that  you  must  not  be  discouraged  by 
your  reception  because  the  majority  are  with  you  in  principle. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  would  like,  if  you  gentlemen  would  give  me  suffi- 
cient time,  to  refer  to  a  question  put  to  Mr.  Blabon.  I  have  samples 
to  verify  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject.  I  have  here  samples  repre- 
senting each  grade  of  oilcloth,  all  of  which  is  numbered,  and  when  he 
said  he  was  satisfied,  and  that  he  desired  a  specific  tariff  in  preference 
to  an  ad  valorem  tariff  I  have  here  a  quotation  which  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you  gentlemen,  which  I  think  you  will  all  approve  o^  taken 
from  the  Tariff  Reformer.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  very  subject  of  a 
specific  tariff  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  tariff.  For  fear  you  gentlemen 
might  think  it  not  worth  while  to  read  it,  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will 
read  it. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  How  long  is  it! 

Mr.  Gear.  File  it  with  those  papers  as  we  all  read  the  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Give  that  to  the  reporter,  Mr.  Preston. 

Mr.  Preston.  All  right,  sir;  I  only  intended  to  read  one  or  two  pas- 
sages from  it. 

The  answers  of  aU  tax-eaters  to  this  qaestion  are  praotioallj  unanimons.  Public 
officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  coHect  taxes  prefer  specific  duties,  because  it  is  vastly 
easier  to  weigh  goods  and  charge  so  much  a  pound  than  it  is  to  ascertain  their  true 
value  and  assess  them  in  proportion  to  that.  Protected  manufacturera  prefer  spe- 
cific duties,  because  it  is  easy  in  this  manner  to  tax  the  people  100  per  cent  for  pri- 
vate gain  in  cases  where  50  per  cent  openly  levied  on  values  would  not  be  tolerated. 
They  prefer  such  duties  because,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  these  duties  have  a 
self-acting  power  of  constantly  increasing  taxation,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  such  duties  become  prohibitory  and  secure  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  a 
monopoly  so  that,  in  multitude  of  cases,  that  which  was  intended  as  a  {iroper  re  venae 
duty,  and  was  such  when  enacted,  soon  produces  no  revenue  to  the  public,  while  it 
extorts  enormous  tributes  from  the  masses  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  class  of  capi- 
talists. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  favor  an  ad  valorem  duty! 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir;  that  being  more  just  and  fair. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  that  Henry  George  f 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  nothing  cranky  about  him. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  not  you  anything  else  on  that  subject! 

Mr.  Preston.  There  is  very  much  upon  that  subject,  but  your  time 
being  limited  I  must  proceed. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  burlaps.  I  have  this  to  say.  You  will 
find  by  reference  to  the  tariii'  ac^t  that  the  fiber  comes  here  free  and  it 
is  only  the  manufactured  article  upon  which  there  is  any  duty  to  be 
paid  and  I  understand  that  there  are  manufacturers  who  convert  that 
fiber  which  comes  in  free  into  the  jute  burlaps. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  McKinley  bill  puts  the  fiber  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  did. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  finding  fault  with  that! 

Mr.  Peeston.  1  am  very  ghid  to  find  McKiuley  did  something  by 
which  the  American  people  were  benefited  in  reference  to  the  tariff 
question. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  saying  that. 

Mr.  Preston.  Then  Mr.  Potter  also  contends  for  a  8i)ecific  duty,  like 
Mr.  Blabon,  on  oilcloths  25  cents  and  under,  and  then  he  goes  on  to 
explain  to  you  gentlemen  the  manufacture  of  these  and  puts  the  (*ost  of 
labor  at  one- third —burlaps  at  one-third,  and  the  other  material  which 
he  can  not  name  he  also  puts  at  one-third.  I  repeat,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  there  is  not  a  single  article  that  goes  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  upon  which  there  is  a  duty  paid 
which  can  not  be  produced  just  as  cheap  here 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  take  the  general  position  of  free  traders, 
that  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  an  article  and  the  article  is  manufactured 
here  the  the  consumer  has  to  pay  the  duty  to  the  Government  and 
also  on  the  manufactured  article  t 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Put  that  question  again. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  take  the  usual  position  of  the  free-trader, 
that  where  a  duty  ia  placed  on  an  article  manufactured  here  that  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  and  to  the 
Government! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Certainly,  I  do. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  do  you  say  because  the  burlap  is  manufactured 
here  the  item  of  40  per  cent  could  not  come  in.  You  say  burlaps  are 
made  here  and  you  dp  not  take  any  account  of  that  duty  because  they 
are  made  heref 

Mr.  Pbeston.  All  the  fiber  is  imported  free — the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  there  is  40  per  cent  duty  on  the  manufactured  arti- 
cle. If  40  per  cent  is  added  to  the  price  you  ought  to  take  that  into 
consideration  upon  that  standpoint  t 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  do  not  exactly  see  why. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  do  not,  I  will  not  spend  the  time  enlightening 
you. 

Mr.  Geab.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  of  duly  on  the  burlaps,  or  is 
that  a  part  of  your  client's  argument? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  as  regards  to  that;  I 
have  not  made  any  point  upon  that  subject.  It  is  immaterial  to  me 
whether  it  is  reduced  or  not. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Then  there  would  not  be  any  manufactures  to  be  destroyed 
because  there  would  be  none. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  What  are  burlaps  made  of,  without  looking — as  you 
are  of  course  familiar  with  it! 

Mr.  Pbeston.  It  is  made  of  jute  fiber.  I  will  show  you  the  article, 
there  it  is  [exhibiting  same].  That  is  the  same  as  bagging  for  fertil- 
izers. 

I  have  brought  here  some  samples  of  leathers.  Here  is  a  leather 
that  is  import^  at  20  cents  per  square  foot  or  $1.80  per  square  yard. 
The  duty  on  that  fs  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  this  manufacture  the 
price  is  20  cents  a  yard  and  the  duty  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  that  manufacture  T 

Mr.  Pbeston.  It  is  oilcloth,  imitation  leather  cloth,  on  a  cotton  back. 
Here  is  one  which  is  used  for  covering  books,  dutiable  at  40  per  cent, 
while  the  leather  is  20  per  cent.  These  are  some  of  the  incongi-uities 
of  the  tarifl^ 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  the  leather 
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is  manufactured  here  and  the  raw  material  is  produced  here  in  the 
leather,  while  it  is  not  in  the  burlap,  or  do  you  not  take  that  into  con- 
sideration in  your  theory  of  economics! 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  J  can  not  exactly  see  the  point  to  whicli  your 
question  leads. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  did  not  apprehend  you  would. 

Mr.  BuEBOWS.  May  I  inquire  your  business  f 

Mr,  Preston.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Burrows.  And  you  represent  the  poor  people — the  masses  t 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sirj  I  do. 


Olli  CT.OTH. 

(Parafnph  869.) 
8TATE1CENT  OF  ICR.  J.  OBAWFOBD  LTOH,  OF  BALTIXOBE. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  ask  for  ten  minutes  of  your  valuable  time,  and  I 
also  ask  that  you  permit  me  to  proceed  uninterrupted  and  after  that  I 
am  at  yoiu*  service.  I  am  an  importer,  and  I  import  a  number  of  arti- 
cles; wool  and  matting  from  China  and  Japan,  oilcloths  and  linoleum 
from  England,  and  I  am  prepared  to  show  you  that  as  oilcloth  and  lin- 
oleum are  now  taxed  the  manufacturers  have  an  unfair  ad  vantage  over 
the  consumers. 

The  conversion  of  coarse,  cheap  fabrics,  into  so-called  oilcloths  and 
imitation  leather  cloths,  for  covering  floor,  tables,  furniture,  vehicles, 
and  for  making  l\^ts,  caps,  shoes,  harness,  traveling  bags,  trunks,  and 
binding  books,  began  in  this  country  more  than  seventy-five  years  ago. 
(See  Carpet  Trade  Review  published  in  New  York,  June  15, 1892.)  The 
operation  by  hand,  while  simple,  was  tedious,  and  as  the  consumption 
grew,  various  mechanical  devices  were  substituted  for  hand  labor, 
increasing  and  cheapening  production,  enlarging  and  extending  the 
traffic,  and  multiplying  the  profits  of  the  converters,  who,  to-day  do 
not  exceed  14  producing  oilcloth  and  linoleum  for  floors,  and  10  for  all 
other  oilcloth  and  imitation  leather  cloth. 

Mr.  Beed.  Would  it  interrupt  you  if  I  ask  you  right  there,  by  whom 
is  this  document  you  are  reading  signed? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  document  is  not  signed  by  any  one,  but  there  is  a 
printed  name  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Beed.  What  is  the  print'Cd  name  at  the  bottom? 

Mr.  Lyon.  John  F.  Preston. 

Mr.  Beed.  It  is  a  second  edition  of  that. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  not  a  second  edition,  you  have  not  henrd  the  first. 

Mr.  Beed.  That  is  the  same  Mr.  Preston  who  appeared  before  us! 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  That  is  the  same  that  Mr.  Preston  had! 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  prepared  but  it  was  omitted,  and  I 
assisted  him  in  the  preparation  of  it. 

I  appeared  before  this  committee  in  1890  alone  unaided.  T  succeeded 
in  exposing  to  some  degree  the  iniquity  of  the  proposition  which  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  then  presented  to  it,  which  was  toimpose 
a  duty  of  10  cents  a  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  oil- 
cloths, and  Mr.  Blabon's  reply  to  Mr.  Breckinridge's  question  will  open 
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up  to  the  members  of  this  committee  the  iniquitonsness  of  the  intent 
s^nd  purpose  of  the  manufacturers,  as  it  is  possible  to  get  at  it. 

Ht,  Breckinridge.  Did  not  they  make  a  trust  Inst  fallf 

Ifir,  Blabon.  No,  air.  They  are  very  anxious  for  one,  and  if  it  were  not  for  our 
lionse  they  could  get  one  up  in  ten  days,  but  I  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
X  did  not  build  up  my  business  on  combination  and  trust. 

Mr.  Blabon  also  stated  in  response  to  Mr.  Breckinridge's  question — 

Is  your  product  turned  out  mainly  by  machinery  f 

A.  Very  largely.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  exerted  ourselves  and  have  silent 
a  ffreat  deal  of  money  for  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Breckinridok.  So  that  the  mere  manual  labor  does  not  cost  you  muchf 

Mr.  Blabon.  We  have  still  a  large  amount  of  hand  labor,  printers  and  others. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  I  offered  ^O^OOO  for  the  patent  of  a  machine  that  would 
print  Unoleum  perfectly. 

Since  that  time  the  George  W.  Blabon  Company  have  put  in  their 
new  works  four  machines  which  each  have  a  capacity  of  1,000  square 
yards  per  hour  and  which  does  the  work  of  from  50  to  70  printers. 

The  progress  of  this  industry  from  feebleness  to  vigor,  from  a  small 
individual  industry  undertaken  by  a  mother  and  her  sons  in  1817,  and 
through  the  years  that  have  intervened  conducted  with  such  signal 
success  that  to-day  the  firm  of  Deborah  Powers  &  Sons  are  million- 
aires, conducting  the  business  at  Newburg  and  Lansingburg,  N.  Y., 
bars  its  almost  magical  counterpart  in  the  rise  from  simplicity  and 
obscurity  of  the  private  individuals  and  firms  now  known  as  "Thomas 
Potters  Sons  &  Co.,  incorporated,"  and  "  The  Geo.  W.  Blabon  Co.," 
both  of  Philadelphia,  private  corporations  widely  known  in  the  trade 
as  possessing  unlimited  wealth  and  resources,  sprung  from  most  modest 
beginning,  rated  by  mercantile  agency  reports  as  millionaires,  and  now 
producing  every  class  of  floor,  tiible,  and  leather  gc^ds,  aggregating 
millions  of  square  yards. 

Likewise  may  be  referred  to  as  wealthy  and  powerful,  Messrs.  0.  M. 
Bailey  &  Sons,  Skowhegan  and  Winthrop,  Me.  (reported  production 
3,500,000  square  yards) ;  the  Farr  &  Bailey  Manufacturing  Company, 
Camden,  N.  J.  (reported  production  3,500,000  square  yards);  the  Nairn 
Liinoleum  Company,  Kearney,  N.  J.;  the  American  Linoleum  Company, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.;  Messrs.  W.  M.  Brasher  &  Co.  (just  retired), 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Messrs.  Alden  Sampson  &  Sons,  Hallowell,  Me., 
and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (estimated  production  5,000,000  square  yards), 
who  produce  each  year  millions  of  square  yards  of  floor  coverings 
exclusively,  as  pointed  out  in  printed  statements  with  exhibits  hereto- 
fore laid  befoi'e  you,  and  with  whicli  you  are  doubtless  familiar. 

Of  Messrs.  Sampson  &  Sons^  the  American  Carpet  and  Upholstery 
Trade  of  June  1, 1893,  said: 

The  trio  composing  the  firm  of  Alden  Sampson  &  Sons  is  painfaHy  severed  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Sampson.  Deceased  was  born  in  Old  Hallowell,  Me.,  where  the  elder 
Sampson  started  one  of  the  very  first  floor  oilcloth  factories  in  the  United  States. 
Years  ago  the  Arm  had  become  independently  rich. 

Of  Mr.  W.  M.  Brasher,  the  same  authority  on  the  same  date  stated : 

Mr.  W.  M.  Brasher,  the  oilcloth  manufacturer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  is  winding 
up  his  affairs,  retires  a  wealthy  man.    He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  oilcloth,  etc. 

What  a  commentary  upon  an  occupation  for  years  pampered  by  the 
tariff  beyond  its  needs  and  deserts,  in  which  some  have  become  million- 
aires and  none  fail  (except  the  laborers)  to  reach  affluence,  yet  would 
make  it  appear  to  you  that  they  still  need  protection  to  exist. 

The  matenals  consumed  in  the  construction  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
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tor  floors,  and  all  other  oilcloth  and  imitation  leather  cloth,  are  few 
and  inexpensive.  For  the  most  part  they  are  produced  in  this  county 
cheaper  and  better  than  abroad.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  export  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  pine  tree  and  petroleum,  both  used  in  the  productioa  of 
paints  and  varnishes,  together  with  ocher  and  ochery  earths,  and  manu- 
factured lampblack,  largely  consumed  in  the  construction  of  these 
goods,  and  foreign  makers  pay  more  for  all  these  important  materials 
than  makers  in  this  country. 

The  duty  existing  in  Schedule  A  of  the  existing  tariff  bears  with  no 
hardship  on  the  manufacturers  of  oilcloth  and  lineoleum  for  floors,  and 
all  other  oilcloth  and  imitation  leather  cloth,  because  the  majority  of 
materials  used  by  them  are  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  in  this  country 
than  abroad.  (See  quotations  in  Paint,  Oil  and  Drug  BeportCMr,  and 
the  price  list  of  the  Pennsylvania  Paipt  and  Ocher  Company.) 

The  foundation  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  for  floors  is  a  coarse  borlap 
of  jute  (Exhibit  ITos.  1  and  2),  12  to  16  threads  per  inch  each  way, 
counting  warp  and  filling,  and  is  produced  at  a  cost  of  from  3  cents  to 
5  cents  per  square  yard.  (See  American  Cotton  and  Wool  Reporter.) 
The  fiber,  jute,  is  now  admitted  to  this  country  free  of  duty  (see  para- 
graph 593,  existing  tariff*),  while  under  the  tariff  of  1883  it  was  forced 
to  pay  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  its  fabrication  in  all  forms  is 
now  conducted  by  many  well-equipped  mills,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose, 
in  this  country.  As  this  fiber  comes  from  Calcutta  exclusively  j  foreign 
spinners  and  weavers  pay  as  much  for  it  as  ours  do. 

The  foundation  ot  oilcloth  (not  used  for  covering  floors)  and  imita- 
tion leather  cloth  is  a  coarse,  cheap  cotton  fabric,  constructed  (in  the 
grade  most  largely  used)  of  aoout  48  threads  each  way  per  square  inch, 
counting  warp  and  filling  (Exhibits  3,  4,  5,  and  6),  and  is  a  very  cheap 
article,  64  threaH  print  cloths  selling  at  2|  cents  to  3  cents  per  yard. 
(See  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Beporter.)  It  is  superfluous  to* say 
that  this  cheap  cotton  foundation  is  as  cheap  in  this  country  as  abroad. 
Probably  it  is  cheaper.  These  cheap  foundations  of  jute  burlap  and 
coarse  cotton  fabric  are  coated  or  filled  with  applications  of  ocher  and 
ochery  earths  and  clays  (worth  one-fourth  to  1  cent  per  pound),  spread 
upon  them  rapidly  and  cheaply  by  machines  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  construction  of  linoleum  a  mash  of  pulverized  cork  and 
gums,  entering  this  conntry  duty  free  (seepara^aphs548and  660  exist- 
ing tariff*),  together  with  oxidized  oil  to  bind  it,  is  used  to  produce  a 
wearing  surface.  After  drying  or  tempering,  these  prepared  bodies 
are  delivered  to  the  printer  who  applies  a  pattern  in  paint  very  much 
as  anything  else  is  printed,  the  extraordinary  machines  recently  in- 
vented and  now  largely  used  rendering  hand  work  no  longer  possible 
or  desirable,  (See  full  description  with  Trade  Journal  comments, 
marked  Exhibits  B,  C,  and  D,  already  laid  before  you  in  the  form  of  an 
illustrated  letter  to  the  President  and  Congress.)  After  printing, 
another  drying  stage  is  parsed,  and  the  fabric  is  run  through  a  machine 
that  floats  it  with  varnish,  after  which  it  is  again  placed  on  the  drying 
racks,  and  when  sufficiently  dry,  after  a  few  hours'  exposure  to  a  blast 
of  heated  air  driven  by  an  air  prox)eller,  it  is  taken  out,  rolled  up,  and 
is  reiidy  for  delivery  to  purchasers.  A  process  from  beginning  to  end 
so  simple,  employing  fewer  and  fewer  human  hands,  as  machines  are 
made  to  take  their  place  and  do  their  work,  and  these  human  hands  of 
the  cheax)est  unskilled  sort,  using  materials  that  are  as  cheap,  if  not 
cheaper,  here  than  abroad,  producing  a  finished  article  consumed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  one  form  or  another  in  every  home  in  this 
broad  land,  controlled  by  less  than  a  dozen  private  firms  and  oorpora- 
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tions  rolling  in  wealth,  who  have  been  helped  to  their  commanding 
positions  by  favorable  tariff  legislation  in  the  past.  This  process,  this 
occupation,  this  mechanical  (almost  automatic)  industry,  with  almost 
unlimited  capacity  of  production,  should  now  be  compelled  to  ^'  sink  or 
swim,  survive  or  perish''  by  its  own  unaided  efforts,  and  on  its  merits. 
The  country  has  done  enough  for  it. 

It  is  now  time  to  do  something  for  the  country  in  bringing  about  a 
healthy  competition,  embracing  all  producers,  by  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cloths  costing  '25  cents 
per  square  yard,  or  less,  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cloths  costing 
more  than  25  cents  per  square  yard,  to- the  end  that  a  revenue  of  some 
magnitude  may  be  derived  where  but  little  is  now  had  from  the  large 
traffic  at  this  time  existing  and  yearly  increasing,  and  at  the  same 
time  bringing  some  measure  of  relief  to  the  people,  and,  to  this  extent 
at  least,  redeeming  the  pledges  of  reform  so  freely,  so  faithfully,  and  so 
recently  made  from  every  political  platform  throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  WHixma.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  oilcloths  are  largely 
imported? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  question  is  answered  by  the  statistics. 

Mr.  WHiTiNa.  What  is  the  amount? 

Mr.  Lyon.  This  is  a  publication  by  the  Tariff  Eeform  Club,  and  it  hap- 
pens to  be  at  this  time  the  only  authority  I  have,  but  I  think  this  is 
from  the  public  statistician.'  In  1892  the  value  of  the  importation  of  oil- 
cloth and  linoleum  was  a  paltry  $267,000,  while  the  estimated  consump- 
tion of  oilcloths  in  this  country  is  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Whiting.  About  2 J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  duty  on  the  imports  of  $267,000  was  $128,000. 

Mr.  Tabsne Y.  Woidd  you  consider  an  importation  of  2^  per  cent  a 
a  ruinous  competition  T  * 

Mr.  Lyon.  Mr.  Blabon  probably  does;  I  should  judge  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Whitino.  The  statement  that  it  was  largely  imported  I  did  not 
think  was  true.  There  is  scarcely  a  place  in  New  York  City  where  it 
is  sold.    None  of  the  large  dealers  have  it. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Now,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  this  committee  with 
reference  to  paragraphs.369,  455,  464,  and  575  of  the  tariff' act  of  1890. 

Paragraph  No.  369,  tariff  act,  1890,  imposes  on  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
for  floors  and  on  all  other  oilcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth)  and  on  water- 
proof cloth  not  specially  provided  for,^'  costing  25  cents  per  square  yard, 
or  less,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem;"  "costing  over  25  cents  per  square 
yard,  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem."  The 
former  may  be  said  to  be  used  by  the  poor  and  the  latter  by  the  rich. 
This  is  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  articles  that  enter  every  household 
in  one  form  or  another.  It  is  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  grades  used 
more  extensively  among  working  people  than  others.  It  is  a  duty  of  40 
per  cent  on  articles  in  daily  and  constant  use,  the  component  parts 
of  which  are  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  cheaper  in  this  country  than 
abroad,  articles  in  the  fabrication  of  which  the  labor  of  human  hands 
plays  a  most  insignificant  and  trifling  part  on  account  of  the  ingenious 
steam-driven  machines  now  employed,  rendering  the  plea  of  taxation  to 
maintain  wages  uncalled  for  and  uigustiflable.  It  is  therefore  respect- 
fully submitted  that  paragraph  No.  369,  tariff  act  1890,  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows,  viz : 

.  Paragraph  No.  369:  Oilcloth  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed, 
including  linoleum,  corticine  cork  carpeto,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  other 
oilcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth)  and  waterproof  cloth  not  specially  pro- 
yi4ed  for  in  this  act,  costing  25  cents  per  square  yard,  or  less,  10  per  cen* 
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turn  ad  valorem.    Valued  above  25  cents  per  square  yard,  40  i)er  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Geab.  Eight  here,  why  do  you  ask  40  per  cent  on  oOcloths. 
costing  over  25  cents  and  only  10  per  cent  on  those  costing  below  that  f 

Mr.  Lyon.  Mr.  Blabon  confirmed  the  statement  I  have  already  made 
that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  consumption  is  in  goods  costing  less  than. 
25  cents,  and  those  which  cost  over  25  cents  are  used  by  the  wealthy 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Oeab.  I  wanted  to  know  why  you  want  that. 

Mr.  Lyon.  For  the  reason  it  will  affect  80  per  cent  of  the  consumers. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  fully  80  per  centum  of  the  square 
yard  consumption  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  is  in  the  grades  costing  25 
cents  per  square  yard^  and  less,  a  very  trifling  portion  of  which  is  now 
imported,  amounting  m  1892  to  only  $267,465  in  value,  producing  the 
small  revenue  of  $128,929,  with  an  estimated  consuption  of  more  than 
$10,000,000  and  yearly  increasing. 

Itisbeyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  importation  of  oilcloth  andlino- 
leum  costing  25  cents  and  less  per  square  yard  will  enormously  increase 
if  the  tariff  is  thus  reduced,  and  in  a<ldition  to  the  increase  in  revenue 
the  people  who  need  it  will  be  relieved.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
a  duty  of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  cloths  costing  25  cents  per  square 
yardL  or  less,  would  result  in  an  increase  of  importation  sufficient  to  yield 
the  Government  a  revenue  fully  three  times  as  great  as  wa«  realized  in 
1892. 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  If  those  figures  are  correct,  10,000,000  yards  is  the 
consumption  T 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Well,  $10,000,000  and  less  than  $300,000  importation. 
Then  the  importion  is  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption,  is 
it  not! 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  about  one  thirty-thhd  part. 

Paragraph  No.  575,  tariff  act  1890,  free  list,  most  unaccountably 
abolishes  the  duty  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  heretofore  imposed  on 
straw  matting,  commonly  known  as  China  matting.  This  fabric  is  made 
almost  exclusively  in  China  and  Japan.  Nearly  if  not  quite  ^OO^OOO 
rolls,  aggregating  nearly  if  not  quite  $2,000,000,  were  imported  into 
this  country  during  the  past  year,  and  in  the  next  five  years  will  proba- 
bly reach  $4,000,000  in  value,  this  country  consuming  nine-tenths  of 
all  that  is  made  in  China  and  Japan. 

It  assimilates  as  a  floor  covering  oilcloth  and  linoleum  for  floors, 
costing  25  cents  per  square  yard,  or  less,  and  in  justice  to  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  taxed  in  the  same  way. 

Paragraph  No.  464,  tariff  act  1890,  most  unreasonably  imposes  on 
matting  of  cocoa  and  rattan  fiber  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  square  yard 
and  on  mats  of  the  same  8  cents  per  square  foot^  in  place  of  20  i>cr 
centum  ad  valorem  under  the  tariff  of  1883.  This  is  equal  to  from  50 
to  100  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  matting  and  from  50  to  200  per  cen- 
tum on  mats. 

This  duty  is  completely  prohibitory,  and  the  Government  is  thereby 
debarred  from  a  revenue  on  articles  of  this  class  (for  which  the  demand 
is  constant  throughout  the  country),  all  in  the  interest  of  the  few  mak- 
ers of  these  articles,  who  get  tlieir  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  coir 
fiber  and  coir  yarn  free  of  duty.  (See  Paragraph  No.  545,  tariff  act 
1890,  free  list.) 

Just  here  let  it  be  noted  that  nearly  if  not  three-fourths  of  the  con- 
sumption of  cocoa  matting  and  mats  in  the  United  States  is  the  pro- 
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duction  of  convict  labor  in  the  Western  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania, 
Allegheny,  Pa.  5  the  New  Jersey  penitentiary,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  else- 
where, with  whom  it  is  hopeless  for  honest  labor  to  compete. 

They  derive  a  great  revenue,  while  honest  labor  starves. 

A  revenue  would  accrue  to  the  Government  if  a  duty  of  10  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem  were  imposed  in  place  of  the  existing  duty  on  cocoa  and 
rattan  matting  and  mats,  thereby  inviting  and  stimulating  importa- 
tions. 

It  is  therefore  respectftilly  submitted  that  paragraph  No.  675,  tariff 
act  1890,  free  list,  be  abolished  and  paragraph  No.  4My  tariff  act  1890, 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows,  viz: 

Paragraph  No.  464:  Floor  matting  or  mats  made  from  round  or  split 
straw  or  rush,  including  what  is  commonly  known  as  China  matting, 
and  matting  or  mats  made  of  cocoa  iiber  or  rattan,  10  per  centum  wl 
valorem. 

It  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  a  revenue  of  at  least  $250,000 
will  be  secured  where  none  is  now  had,  and  which  in  a  few  years  will 
possibly  reach  $500,000  per  annum,  all  from  straw  matting,  now  on  the 
free  list,  and  cocoa  and  rattan  matting  and  mats,  now  prohibited  as 
described. 

Paragraph  No.  455,  tariff  act  1890,  imposes  on  leather  not  specially 
provided  for  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  No.  456,  tariff  act  1890,  imposes  on  finished  leathers, 
including  *' patent,'' "enameled'^  and  '^japanned "leather  and  book- 
binders'leathers,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem.  At  the  same  time  imita- 
tion leather  cloth  is  dutiable  as  an  oilcloth  and  as  waterproof  cloth. 
If  costing  25  cents  or  less  per  square  yard  imitation  leather  cloth  pays 
now  40  per  centum  ad  valorem.  (See  paragraph  No.  369,  tariff  act 
1890.)  Imitation  leather  cloth,  on  account  of  its  low  cost  compared 
with  real  leather,  its  equality  in  appearance,  and  almost  equal  durabil- 
ity in  wear,  is  an  article  enormously  consumed  by  the  masses. 

The  mechanical  finishes  known  as  ^^  patent,"  '<  enameled,"  and 
^^ japanned"  are  applied  to  foundations  of  leather  or  cotton  fabric,  and 
are  in  use  throughout  the  world,  some  of  the  many  varieties  being 
shown  by  the  exhibits  herewith.  If  similar  treatment  in  staining, 
painting,  printing,  and  stamping  is  applied  to  all  foundations  of  leather 
or  cotton  to  produce  an  article  for  a  certain  purpose,  is  it  not  mani- 
festly wrong  to  impose,  as  is  now  the  case,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem 
on  leather  not  specially  provided  for;  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
finished  leathers,  as  described;  40  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  imitation 
leather  cloth  (costing  25  cents  per  square  yard  or  less)  dutiable  as  oil- 
cloth or  waterproof  cloth?    (Seie  paragraph  No.  369,  tariff  act  1890.) 

It  robs  the  x>oor  consumer  who,  for  lack  of  means,  uses  articles  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  of  imitation  leather  cloth,  such  as  may  be  found 
in  his  children's  shoes,  hats,  and  caps,  in  his  traveling  bag  and  trunk, 
in  his  harness  and  vehicles,  his  table  and  furniture  covering,  and  in  the 
bindings  of  hi^  books.  It  robs  the  Government  of  revenue  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers,  as  the  duty  now  imposed  is  completely 
prohibitory,  the  foreign-made  article  being  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
anknown  here  to  consumers. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Blabon  and  Mr.  Potter  have  absented  themselves  and 
are  not  here  to  answer  whether  or  not  they  have  ever  seen  on  the  mar- 
ket any  foreign-made  imitation  leather  cloth.  I  am  positive  they  have 
not,  and  my  recollection  goes  ba^ck  to  1869  and  is  quite  fresh. 

If  imitation  leather  cloth  is  made  dutiable  at  10  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem in  keeping  with  the  duty  now  existing  on  leather  not  specially  pro- 
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vided  for  in  paragraph  No.  455,  tariff  act,  1890,  the  Government  would 
thereby  secure  a  revenue  and  the  consumer  would  be  relieved.  It  is 
confidently  asserted  that  a  revenue  of  some  magnitude  where  none  now 
exists  woiUd  immediately  result  and  many  articles  be  cheapened  to  p€K>r 
consumers.  It  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  to  place  the  revenue 
at  1100,000.  It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted  that  paragraph  ^o. 
455,  tariff  act,  1890,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows,  viz: 

Paragraph  No.  455:  Bend  or  belting  leather,  sole  leather,  and  imita- 
tion leather  cloth  assimilating  finished  leathers,  and  leather  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

In  support  of  the  soundness  of  my  contention  that  the  industry  known 
as  ^'the  oilcloth,  linoleum,  and  table  oilcloth  or  leather-cloth  indostrjr" 
is  enormouslyprotected,  it  is  asserted:  (1)  It  began  in  a  small  and  crude 
manner  as  a  household  industry.  (2)  It  developed  into  factory  work 
employing  fewer  and  fewer  men  (per  square  yard  produced),  as  machines 
were  made  to  take  their  place  and  do  their  work.  (3)  It  is  now  a  man- 
ufaeturing  industry  in  which  is  to  be  seen  large  incorporated  compa- 
nies (see  list  below)  with  enormous  productive  capacity,  the  oatiprowth 
of  conditions  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  enormous  tariff  imposed^ 
prohibiting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  importation  of  foreign  goods.  (4) 
The  conversion  of  a  cotton  or  a  jute  fabric  into  oilcloth,  linoleum,  and 
imitation  leather  cloth  consumes  materials  such  as  lampblack,  ocher 
and  ochery  earth  and  clay,  earth  paints,  resin,  turpentine,  animal,  veg> 
etable,  and  mineral  oils,  that  are  for  the  most  part  cheaper  here  than 
abroad,  foreign  makers  paying  more  for  these  articles  than  makers  in 
this  country.  (5)  Machinery  now  in  use  has  greatly  expedited  and 
cheapened  the  production,  and  is  used  by  almost  all  the  large  corpora- 
tions whose  growth  and  development  has  been  abnormal,  owing  to  the 
protection  afforded  them  by  the  tariff,  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods. 

SFEOIMENS  OF  MONTHLY  COMMENTS  IN  TRADE  PAPEB8. 

[The  AmericAD  Carpet  and  Upholttery  Trade,  June  1.] 
/^prowles  f  Sousema%*8  »peciaUie9, 

Oilcloth  macliineiy  is  a  specialty  with  Sproyrlea  So  Honsemau,  at  Hedge  and  Brown 
streets,  Frankford,  Pa.,  and  they  are  experts  in  their  line;  their  new  multiple  color 
machine  forprinting  table  and  stair  goods  is  used  by  Thomas  Potter,  Sons  A  Co., 
and  by  the  Western Xinolenm  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  is  givinff  entire  satis- 
faction. The  calenders  now  building  are  yery  strong  and  durable,  and  they  bare  an 
improvement  in  their  enamel  machine  which  will  enable  manufacturers  to  torn  out 
a  much  better  article  in  carriage  cloths  than  heretofore. 

Their  improved  dyeing  racks  are  favorably  commented  upon  wherever  used,  and 

giving  a  largely  increased  capacity  per  diem  will  certainly  pay  the  oUeloth  pro- 
ucers  to  IHilly  investigate.    Tne  latest  is  a  sinele-color  printing  machine  pf  increaaed 
oapaoity,  which  is  pronounced  unusually  good  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Brasher'M  reHremenU  . 

■ 

Mr.  William  Brasher,  the  oilcloth  manufacturer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  who  is  now 
winding  up  his  affairs  preparatory  to  quitting  business,  retires  a  wealthy  man.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  oilcloths,  and  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  wide  giKMls  trade 
of  the  country.  The  sad  and  sudden  death  of  his  beloved  son  not  lonff  ago  was  a 
great  blow  to  him  and  left  no  incentive  to  continue  the  old  business.  Most  of  tiie , 
plant  in  Brooklyn  has  already  been  sold  to  different  mlllS|  and  the  energetio  staff  of 
representatives  have  secured  new  positions. 
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[From  the  Carpet  and  Upholflt^ry  Trnde.  Juno  1.] 
Elijah  Pope  Sampson. 

The  disruption  by  death  of  the  time-honored  house  of  Alden  Sampson  &  Sons  ttIU 
cause  profound  regret  throughout  the  trade.  This  occurred  Thursday,  May  18,  in 
New  York  City,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Sampson,  at  his  residence,  No.  2  West  Fifty- 

\  first  street.    Deceased  was  born  in  old  HallowelL  Me.,  where  or  near  where 'the  elder 
Sampson  started  one  of  the  ve^  first  floor  oilcloth  iJactorics  in  the  United  States. 

•  The  present  firm  conduct  now  a  factory  at  Hallowell,  their  principal  works,  however, 
being  at  Astoria,  Long  Island. 

The  trio  composing  the  firm  of  Alden  Sampson  &  Sons  is  painfully  severed  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Sampson's  death.  Messrs.  Kdward  C,  Henry  and  £lijah  P.,  the  junior  just 
dead,  maue  up  the  firm,  and  three  more  affectionate  anduuited  brothers  never  olung 
together  in  trade.  Years  ago  the  firm  had  become  independently  rich,  but  the 
partners  never  became  too  stuck  up  to  attend  to  business  persons^ly.  One  or  more 
of  the  Messrs.  Sampson  are  always  on  hand  at  58  Bead  street. 

In  the  interest  of  poor  consumers  everywhere,  and  especially  those 
who  as  agriculturists  produce  cotton,  wool,  and  food  products  at  most 
nnremunerative  rates,  on  account  of  the  ever  increasing  production  of 
these  premier  articles  of  consumption  by  the  densely  populated  and 
semicivilized  nations  (Egyx)t,  India,  China,  and  Eussia),  and  in  behalf 
of  the  multitude  of  unskilled  wage  earners  who  are  entitled  to  legis- 
lation in  their  interest  on  account  of  their  constituting  tlie  large 
majority  of  our  fellow  citizens,  the  following  is  brought  to  your  notice, 
that  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  about  to  begin  justice  may  be  done 
those  most  concerned. 

The  homes  of  our  country  are  its  strength.  They  consume  vast 
quantities  of  necessary  l^rnishings.  The  free  and  general  education  of 
the  masses  brings  in  its  train  aspirations  that  are  both  natural  and 
creditable.  They  should  not  be  checked  by  taxation.  Many  home 
comforts  are  no  longer  luxuries.  Legislation  should  tend  to  cheapen 
such,  to  those  who  have  so  little  to  spare  for  their  purchase. 

liTo thing  is  in  more  general  use  throughout  the  land  than  floor  oil- 
cloth and  linoleum.  It  is  found  in  every  village  and  hamlet  where  the 
products  of  the  farm  are  exchanged  for  manufactured  articles.  These 
together  with  the  lighter  weights  of  oilcloth,  known  as  "  table, "  "  shelf* 
and  "stair"  oilcloth,  and  imitation  leather  cloth,  you  will  find  in  use 
to  some  extent  in  every  house  and  cottage  and  in  the  construction  of 
every  covered  vehicle  of  moderate  cost  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other. 

The  existing  tariff  tax  compels  consumers  here  to  pay  for  these  goods 
far  more  than  is  right  or  justifiable,  eBi)ecially  in  the  grades  made  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  people  of  slender  means. 

You  will  please  observe  that  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  now  imx)osed 
on  <^  oilcloths  and  linoleum  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  printed,  or 
plain,  and  on  all  other  oilcloth  and  waterproof  cloth  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  costing  25  cents  or  less  per  square  yard."  (See  paragraph  369, 
new  tariff.)  This  strikes  at  every  floor,  table,  and  shelf  in  the  homes 
of  the  working  people.  It  spares  neither  the  baby's  bibs  nor  the 
mother^s  waterproof  bedcloth.  On  cloths  costing  over  25  cents  per 
square  yard  the  existing  duty  is  "  15  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem."  This  section  touches  only  the 
rich  and  well-to-do  and  does  not  call  for  rectification  so  imperatively. 
Now,  please  observe  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  square-yard  quantity 
of  floor  cloth  produced  in  this  country,  and  all  the  table,  shelf,  and 
stair  cloth  is  comprised  in  the  grades  costing  25  cents  and  less  per 
square  yard,  now  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Kote  also  that 
the  materials  composing  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  cheap  jute  burlap  foundation,  are  as  cheap  or  cheaper  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  Europe.  The  pine  tree  and  petroleum  products,  the  lamp- 
black, ocher,  and  ochery  earths  used  in  the  construction  of  floor  oH- 
clotli  and  linoleum  are  produced  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Penn- 
sylvania of  unsurpassed  quality  and  cheapness,  are  exported,  and  for- 
eign makers  pay  more  for  these  important  ingredients  tJian  home  mak- 
ers do.    Cork  and  gums  are  imported  free  of  duty. 

For  the  past  two  years  linseed  oil  has  been  very  cheap  in  this  country, 
and  if  not  controlled  by  trusts,  may  remain  so,  owing  to  the  increased 
cultivation  of  the  seed  and  the  new  and  cheap  processes  of  extracting 
the  oil  and  the  value  of  the  cake  for  cattle  feeding.  It  is  not  the  only 
oil  used — pine  tree,  petroleum,  and  animal  products,  at  half  the  cost, 
being  largely  used  both  for  paint  and  varnish  making.  These  are 
cheaper  here  than  abroad. 

The  labor  involved  in  turning  out  oilcloth  and  linoleum  has  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum  by  ingenious  machinery  unknown  ten  years 
ago.  Successful  contradiction  of  these  specific  statements  is  challenged. 
The  ordinary  market  reports  will  bear  out  the  truth  as  to  the  prices  of 
the  materials  used,  and  the  copies  herewith  of  the  advertisements  of 
builders  of  oilcloth  machinery,  and  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  this  country  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  Fifty- first  Congress,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Breckinridge  (see  folios  570 
to  572,  statements  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Fiffcy-first  Con- 
gress), settles  the  question  as  to  hand  labor  then  involved  and  greatly 
reduced  since.  (See  Exhibit  A.)  This  we  commend  to  your  careful 
notice,  for  you  will  see  that  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country,  a  brilliant  and  worthy  representative  of  self- 
made  men,  while  pleading  for  all  the  protection  that  could  be  obtained 
at  the  time  for  the  asking,  frankly  admitted  when  cross-questioned :  ^'  I 
am  not  a  free-trading  man,  but  if  you  put  me  on  a  fair  equality  with 
London  or  Kirkcaldy  I  can  get  aloug.  I  can  get  along  even  if  our 
labor  is  not  quite  as  low  as  theirs,  for  we  have  better  machinery.  Our 
plant  contains  the  best  machinery."    (See  Exhibits  A  and  C.) 

And  now  it  must  be  observed  that  one  of  the  largest  makers  abroad 
has,  withiu  the  past  few  months,  secured  from  the  inventors  and  build- 
ers here,  the  control  for  Europe  of  one  of  the  great  machines  recently 
invented  for  printing  about  10,000  square  yards  per  ten-hours  day,  and 
doing  the  work  of  fifty  men,  as  heretofore  employed.  (See  copies  of 
trade  notices  herewith  marked  Exhibits  B,  0,  and  D.) 

It  being  true  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  square-yard  production  of 
oilcloth  and  linoleum  is  consumed  by  working  people,  and  is  a  recog- 
nized home  requisite  as  well  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  cheap  shoes 
and  slippers,  traveling  bags,  trunks,  harness,  etc.,  and  it  being  also 
shown  that  the  materials  composing  these  fabrics,  with  one  exception 
(the  cheap  jute  burlap  foundation),  are  as  cheap  or  cheaper  in  this 
country  than  abroad,  and  that  the  fabrication  is  begun  and  ended  by 
ingenious  steam-driven  machinery,  reducing  the  manual  labor  involved 
to  skeleton  proportions  and  of  the  cheapest  unskilled  sort,  when  not 
paid  by  piece  work.  For  these  reasons  oilcloths  and  linoleum  are 
entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  or  if  required  to  be  taxed  for  rev- 
enue only  the  duty  should  not  exceed  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods 
costing  25  cents  per  square  yard  or  less,  leaving  the  higher  rates  im- 
posed on  luxuries  to  be  applied  to  the  grades  used  by  the  wealthy  and 
well-to-do  classes,  costing  more  than  25  cents  per  square  yard.  This 
will  result  in  minimum  cost  to  poor  consumers  and  maximum  revenue 
to  the  Government, 
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Paragraph  No.  455  of  tlie  existing  tariff  imposes  on  Icatlier  not  espec- 
ially provided  for  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  and  on  finished  leathers,  t. «., 
"patent,"  "  enameled,"  "japanned^"  including  bookbinders^  leathers,  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem:  paragraph  No.  369  imposes  on  finished 
imitation  leather  cloth,  and  all  other  oilcloths  and  waterproof  cloth, 
costing  25  cents  per  square  yard  or  less,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Imi- 
tation leather  cloths  are  used  in  shoe,  nat,  cap.  trunk,  traveling  bag, 
harness  and  carriage  making,  and  for  bookbinding,  table  covers,  and 
infants'  cloths.  They  are  cheap  and  efScient  substitute  for  leather,  and 
being  used  in  every  household  should  be  taxed  lightly. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

[Extnots  firom  ttatemeDts  of  Mr.  G«orge  W.  Blabon  before  the  Ways  and  Keans  Committee,  Fifty- 
first  Coiigi-ees.    See  folios  570  to  572,  Kevision  of  the  Tariff.] 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  McE[inlet.  If  yon  had  raw  material  tree  would  you  want  a 
duty  on  your  product  f 

Mr.  Blabon.  No,  sir.  If  I  get  my  raw  material  free,  and  if  you  let  me  import  my 
labor,  I  do  not  ask  any  favor. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  want  to  get  your  labor  at  the  same  price  as  is  paid  abroad  f 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  am  not  a  free-trading  man:  but  if  you  put  me  on  a  fair  equality 
with  London  or  Kirkcaldy  I  can  get  along.  I  can  get  along  even  if  our  labor  is  not 
quite  as  low -as  theirs,  for  we  have  better  machinery.  Our  plant  contains  the  best 
machinery. 

Mr.  Gkar.  Then,  in  order  to  make  things  equal,  yon  would  have  to  reduce  your 
wa^es  one-half  f 

ifr.  Blabon.  Yes;  we  would  have  to  bring  the  wages  down.  I  want  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  I  am  not  discriminated  against.  I  could  get  along  if  I  were  on 
an  equality.     I  do  not  want  any  favors. 

Mr.  Flower.  Would  they  do  so  much  work  for  the  lower  wages  f 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  your  product  turned  out  mainly  by  machineiyf 

Mr.  Blabon.  Very  largely.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  exerted  ourself,  and 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  monev  for  machinery. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  So  that  the  mere  manual  labor  does  not  cost  you  muchf 

Mr.  Blabon.  We  have  still  a  laree  amount  of  hand  laboi^-printers  and  others. 
Three  or  fonr  years  ago  I  offered  $60,^X)  for  the  patent  of  a  machine  that  would  print 
linoleum  perfectly.  I  offered  it  to  any  genius  who  would  invent  a  machine  that 
would  do  the  work,  and  assign  the  patent  to  me. 

Bfr.  Breckinridge.  Then  you  would  have  the  patent  and  control  it. 

Mr.  Blabon.  Of  course  I  would  have  it  and  control  it. 

M.  Breckinridge.  You  say  we  use  better  machinery  in  your  business  in  this 
country  than  they  use  abroad  f 

Mr.  Blaboi^.  Yes;  I  estimated  the  capacity  of  the  American  works  as  about 
22,500,000  yards. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  will  your  output  compare  with  theirs  per  handf 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  think  we  can  do  more  work  ]^er  hand  than  they  can.  We  generally 
work  our  men  on  piecework.    Some  of  our  printers  make  $18  per  week. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  you  ever  compared  your  output  per  hand  with  theirs  f 

Mr.  Blabon.  No;  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  that.    They  are  very  close  there. 

Mr.  Breckinridgb.  Suppose  you  had  everything  you  consume  free  and  had  no 
protection  on  your  oilcloth  or  linoleum,  would  your  condition  be  worse  than  it  is 
nowf 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  my  question'is,  suppose  that  all  your  raw  materials  were 
free  of  duty,  and  there  were  no  protection  on  your  product,  would  your  condition 
be  mnch  worse  than  it  is  nowf 

Mr.  Blabon.  I  oan  not  say  exactly.  I  should  judge  it  could  not  be  very  much 
worse.  We  are  bad  enough  off  now.  There  is  no  trust  among  the  oilcloth  manu- 
facturers.   They  are  knife-and-pistol  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Did  they  not  make  a  trust  last  fallf 

Mr.  Blabon.  No,  sir;  they  are  very  anxious  for  one ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  our 
house  they  could  get  one  up  in  ten  days;  but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
did  not  build  up  my  business  on  combinations  and  trusts,  and  if  I  can  not  run  it  on 
a  square  market  I  will  let  it  alone.    As  regards  the  duty  on  oilcloth,  I  have  made 
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calculation  that  if  the  dnty  is  fixed  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  10  cents  per  sqnare 
yacd  the  foreign  mannfacturer  can  still  land  their  foods  here. 

Note. — Since  the  above  statement  was  made,  perfect  printing  machinery  has  been 
pat  in  operation  (see  Exhibits  B.  and  C.  )  and  the  private  firm  of  George  W.  Blabon 
&  Co.  has  been  changed  to  the  corporation  of  the  Ueorge  W.  Blabon  Company.  8ee 
their  advertisement  below. 

[Advertisement.— AxnertoaB  Carpet  siid  Upholstery  Trade  BeTiev,  April  1, 1890.1 

The  Geo.  Vf.  Blabon  Company,  Manufacturers  of  Oilcloth  and  Linoleum  Table  and 
Stair  Oilcloth,  Linseed  Oil  and  Oil  Cake.  No.  9  North  Fifth  Street,  PhUadelphia. 
Pa.    New  York  Oflice,  166  Worth  Street. 

Exhibit  B. 

[Advertisemeiii— Amerieaa  Carpet  and  Upholstery  Trade  Review,  April  1, 1806.] 

Printing  Machines  for  Floor  Oilcloth  and  Linoleum.  Cerrespondence  solicited. 
Patented  in  the  United  States  May  31,  1892:  December  6,  1892;  July  12,  1892; 
March  7,  1893.  Also  patented  in  Foreign  Countries.  Dienelt  &  Eisenhardt, 
Manufaotarers  and  Patentees,  1304  to  1318  Howard  street,  Philadelphia. 

[American  Carpet  and  Upholstery  Trade  Review,  April  1, 1883.] 
DIKNBLT  A  BISENHARDX'S  OILCLOTH  PRIMTBR0. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  past  that  Messrs.  Dienelt  &,  £isenhardt,  at  their 
machine  works,  Front  and  Thompson  streets,  Philadelphia,  were  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  perfection  and  building  of  oilcloth  printing  machines.  It  is  further 
known  that  controversies  were  had  with  this  firm  by  Messrs.  George ^W.  Blabon  A 
Co.,  who  went  so  far  as  to  file  caveats  at  Washington  to  prevent  the  issuance  of  pat- 
ents to  Dienelt  &,  Eisenhardt  on  the  ground  of  interference.  The  technicalities, 
Messrs.  Dienelt  &,  Eisenhardt  state,  have  now  been  decided  in  their  favor  and  objec- 
tions to  their  patents  overruled.  They  are  also  protected  in  foreign  countries,  and 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  M.  Nairn  &  Co.,  of  England,  have  purchased  the  right  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Potter,  Sons  6l  Co.  built  the  first  printing  machines  ever  erected 
in  Philadelphia.  It  was  an  impressive  afiair  and  ground  out  some  good-looking  oil- 
cloth at  first.  The  firm,  though,  were  hard  to  please  and  rejected  this  printer  for 
deficient  execution.  It  stands  in  one  of  their  buildings  now,  at  Seoond-and  Venango, 
and  casts  knowing  winks  at  the  tower  on  the  public  building.  Potter's  next  machine 
was  one  built  by  Dienelt  and  Eisenhart,  and  this  so  filled  the  bill  that  additional 
machines  have  been  ordered. 

Messrs.  M.  Nairn  &,  Co.  ought  to  feel  very  proud  of  their  new  patent.  The  only 
oilcloth  printer  we  know  of  in  England  is  that  used  by  Messrs.  Barry,  Ostlere  &  Co., 
of  the  same  town  and  shown  below.  This  is  a  big  revolving  drum,  suggestive  of  a 
tapestry  printer  and  resembling  no  little  James  Dunlap's  machine  for  printing  tapes- 
try carpets. 

[Hloatration  of  lindleiuii  printing  machine,  Bnglish  patent.] 

Altogether,  the  printing  of  floor  oilcloths  has  a  unique  history  in  this  country. 
Alden,  Sampson  Sl  Co.  enjoyed  an  absolute  monopoly  of  this  remarkable  discovery 
for  sixteen  vears,  and  the  extraordinary  grip  which  they  had  and  held  on  the  trade 
for  80  long  IS  partly  explained  by  their  control  of  this  patent. 

Exhibit  C. 
[Adrertisement,  page  87~Ainerlean  Carpet  and  Upholstery  Trade  Review.  April  1, 1893.] 

Printing  Machines  for  Floor  Oilcloth  and  Linoleum,  manufactured  under  the  Wil- 
liams patents  by  The  Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

Philadelphia,  January  £5, 1893, 
The  Moorb  &  Whitb  Co., 

Philadelphia: 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  would  state  that  the  fioor  oilcloth  printing 
machine  you  built  for  us  in  1892,  under  the  Williams  patents,  has  proved  satufactory 
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m  every  respect,  both  in  perfect  printing  and  general  mechanism^  being  mnch  supe- 
rior to  the  other  machines  we  haye  at  work. 
Respectfully, 

The  Geo.  W.  Blabon  Co., 
G.  W.  Blabon, 

FrendenU 

[American  Carpet  and  TTpbolatery  Trade  Review,  April  1, 19M,] 
DBVBLOPMXMT  OF  THB  ''BLABON  OIL-CLOTH  PRINTBR.'^ 

The  Moore  jr  White  Company  in  the  field  with  a  epUndid  machine. 

The  Moore  Sl  White  Company  have  an  important  adyertieement  in  this  issue  which 
imparts  a  new  interest  to  oilcloth  and  linoleum  printing.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Blabon  &,  Co.  took  np  the  invention  in  embryo  of  Mr.  Williams, 
who  was  formerly  with  the  Sampsons,  and  caused  to  be  built  from  his  plans  and  their 
own  suggestions  an  oilcloth  printer,  which  was  the  first  ever  successfully  run  in 
Philadelphia.  This  machine,  which  was  buUt  by  Dienelt  So  Eisenhardt,  did  admir- 
able work,  but  was  not  claimed  as  a  fully  perfected  machine.  Subsequent  inven- 
tions, however,  have  so  extended  its  workinc;  qualities  and  raised  ite  capacity  as  to 
indnce  its  present  builders,  Messrs.  Moore  &,  White  Co.,  to  offer  it  now  to  the  oil- 
cloth trade.  The  extensive  works  of  this  house  located  at  Fifteenth  and  Lehigh 
avenue,  Philadelphia,  are  admirabl;^  equipped  for  producing  a  machine  so  important 
and  so  minute  in  its  points  as  an  oilclotn  printer.  The  Geo.  W.  Blabon  Company 
are  using  two  of  these  machines,  and  their  approval  of  them  is  embodied  in  Moore 
&  White  Co.'s  full  page  card  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Exhibit  D. 

[See  Carpet  and  Upholatery  Trade  Review,  April  1, 189B.] 

Bprowlefl  Sc  Houseman,  General  Machinists  and  Engineers,  corner  Hedge  and  Brown 
streets,  Frankford,  Pa.,  Oilcloth  Machinery  a  Specialty.  Multiple  Color  Printing 
Machines,  Calendars,  Embossing  Machines,  Improved  Drying  Racks,  etc. 

[lUastration  of  Dnplex  Color  Printing  Machine.    John  Woods'  patent.] 

[ Advertiaeineut— The  Textile  Secorder,  Korember  15, 1892.1 

Established  1852.    Telegrams:  '' Agricola/' Manchester.    Telephone  Nos.,  National 

1074,  Mutual,  782. 

Sir  James  Farmer  A  Sons,  Engineers  and  Machinists,  Adeiphi  Iron  Workn,  Sal  ford, 
Manchester;  Makers  of  Every  Description  of  Machinery  for  Linoleum  Manufac- 
turers. Linoleum  Machinery-,  throughout  the  entire  process,  for  Manufacturing 
Floor  Cloth,  2  to  4  yards  wide. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Floor-cloth  makers  (16) — 

Pennsylvania 2 

New  Jersey 5 

New  York 5 

Massachusetts 1 

Maine 4 

Linolenm  makers  (4) — 

New  York 1 

New  Jersey 1 

Pennsylvania 2 

Estimated  capacity  as  stated  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Blabon  in  1890,  22,500;000  square  yards. 

Table,  shelf,  and  carriage-leather  cloth  makers  (10) — 

New  Jersey 6 

New  York 1 

Pennsylvania 2 

Ohio 1 

OILCLOTH  AKD  LINOLEUM. 

[From  Curpeto,  Wall  Pap«n,  and  Curtains,  April  29, 1803.} 

All  the  in^edients  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  are  comprised  in  the  cheapest  known 
"  raw  materials/'  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  hi^h  prices. 

What  is  cheaper  than  the  fiber  ''jute''  out  of  which  the  burlap  foundation  of  floor 
oilcloth  is  madef 

This  fiber  is  admitted  to  this  country  free  of  duty  and,  as  bagging,  baling  or  pad- 
ding, is  sold  at  about  4  to  5  cents  per  square  yard  for  the  count  and  weight  used  as 
foundation  for  oilcloth  and  linolenm. 

This  cheap  Jute  fabric  of  a  suitable  width  is  coated  with  ochery  earth  paint  of 
suitable  color  and  thickness,  or  a  mixtare  of  pulverized  cork  and  oxidized  oil  for 
linoleum  and  dried  before  printing.    This  constitutes  the  body. 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  whole  family  of  dry  paints,  ochers,  umbers,  siennas, 
browns,  reds,  eto.^  are  about  ''  as  cheap  as  dirt,''  which,  in  reality,  they  are,  being 
known  as  "  earth  paints." 

They  are  sold  by  the  producers  in  a  refined  state  ready  for  grinding  with  oil,  at 
from  one-fourth  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound.  (See  Pennsylvania  Paint  and  Ocher  Com- 
pany price  list  for  April,  1893.)    Cork,  comparatively,  is  also  a  cheap  in^edient. 

The  oil  (vegetable  and  mineral)  with  which  these  are  mixed  by  griudinff  costs 
from  15  cents  to  60  cents  per  gallon.  (See  market  reports  in  Paint,  Oil  and  Drug 
Reporter.) 

The  incorporating  of  sundry  pounds  of  earth  paint  with  enough  oil  to  make  it  a 
puttv-like  mass  is  not  an  expensive  process.  Spreading  this  on  a  jute  fabric  is 
quicLly  done. 

The  printing  of  the  bodies  in  colors,  of  which  white  lead  forms  the  largest  part  in 
reliable  makes^  is  now  done  on  a  great  scale  by  most  ingenious  machinery,  the  latest 
printing  machine  doing  about  1,000  square  yards  per  hour  in  eight  colors,  equal  to 
the  wonL  of  about  70  printers  as  heretofore  performed. 

In  this  way  oilcloth  and  linoleum  are  now  made.  The  art  consists  in  so  ''temper- 
ing "  the  cloth  in  its  numerous  drying  stages  that  the  maximum  toughness  with 
rubber  and  leather-like  qualities  is  produced.  This  gives  the  quality  that  resists 
friction  best. 

It  is  not  the  thickness  that  justifies  the  price  paid,  it  is  the  toughness. 

OILGLOTH  PRIimNG  BY  POWSR. 
[From  the  Amertosn  Caipet  and  Upholatery  Trade,  May  1, 1893.] 

The  coming  of  the  oilcloth  printer  constitutes  one  of  the  notable  triumphs  of  a 
century  already  fruitful  in  wonderful  mechanism  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  five 
American  firms  using  power  printers  are:  The  Geo.  W.  Blabon  Company,  Thos.  Pot- 
ter, Sons  &  Co..  The  Farr  Bailey  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Nairn  Linoleum 
Company,  and  Alden  Sampson  &  Sons.  The  last  named  were  the  first  to  use  a  printer 
in  America,  but  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  failed  for  sixteen  years  to  arouse  much 
interest  or  to  stimulate  inventors  to  evade  or  excel  the  Sampson  patent;  as  the  patent 
expired  the  inventors  became  lively.  The  two  firms  abroad  printing  by  power  are 
M.  Nairn  &  Co.,  and  John  Barry,  Ostlere  &  Co.,  of  Kirkcaldy,  Scotland.  Two 
kinds  of  oilcloth  printers  are  now  available  to  the  American  trade  and  both  are  built 
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Iiere  in  Philadelphia.  Both  arc  wonderful  in  execution  and  are  marvels  as  showing 
how  independent  iuduRtry  is  of  human  hruwn  when  the  cunning  inventor  gets  ateam 
and  iron  to  do  his  bidding.  One  printer  can  do  the  daily  work  of  50  men.  Samfwon 
&  Sons'  pioneer  printer,  the  first  ever  made  in  this  or  any  other  oonntry,  was  capable 
of  8  impressions  per  minute.  The  PhUadelphia  printers  do  16  per  miunte.  The  Farr 
Bailey  Mannfacturins  Company,  whose  sjpacioiis  printing  building  we  illnstrated 
last  year,  have  run  on  130  pieces  8.4  goods  in  nine  hours,  being  7,920  square  yards  in 
one  working  day.  This  was  a  fancy  test,  6,000  square  yards,  or  100  rolls  30  yards 
long,  being  considered  a  fine  result  in  perfect  printed  goods. 

Shall  66,000,000  consumers  pay  tribute  beyond  the  need  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  above  aggregation  f    Will  you  sanction  it? 

Gentlemen,  I  am  at  your  service  in  regard  to  any  questions  you  may 
ask. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  more  questions  to  be  asked,  the 
committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  glad  to  see  I  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the 
subject  that  no  one  wishes  to  pursue  the  discussion  any  fiurther. 

•  Mr.  Beed.  Do  not  pursue  your  triumph. 


Olli  CTiOTH. 

(pAnt^nph  309.) 


Philadelphia,  September  7, 1893. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  read  a  report  of  the  address  in  which  it  is  said  that  33 
per  cent  of  the  price  of  oilcloth  was  paid  to  labor.  The  following  is 
what  is  paid  to  the  workmen.  For  hand-printing  the  common  oilcloth, 
No.  4s,  the  price  is  2  cents  per  yard.  For -coating  J  cent  per  yard  would 
be  a  large  allowance,  and  for  varnishing  ^  cent  would  beabove  the  actual 
cost.  Most  of  this  grade  of  cloth  is  printed  by  machine,  when  as  high 
as  118  pieces  of  cloth,  each  60  yards,  have  been  run  in  a  day.  The  cost 
of  printing  by  machine  must  be  less  than  1  cent  per  yard.  The  cost  of 
drying  them,  which  is  by  steam  heat,  amounts  to  a  small  item  per  yard. 
If  we  say  that  the  labor  cost  of  combining  the  raw  materials  of  oilcloth 
into  its  body  is  3^  cents  per  yard  we  would  be  very  liberal,  and  this  is 
many  times  below  33  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  cloth. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Walkeb. 


I^TNICN  YARN". 

(Pnugntk  S7e.) 

The  Babboub  Bbothebs  Comtant, 

I^ew  Yorky  September  20^  1893. 

Sib  :  After  the  hearing  of  this  company  on  the  9th  instant,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  requested  information  showing  the  cost  of  threads 
and  yarns  in  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  foreign  prices,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  note  herein  facts  in  answer  to  this  inquiry  which  we 
desire  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  committee. 

A.  5^  lea  yam,  cost  in  American  mills  15^^  cents  per  pound.  For- 
eign price  of  competing  quality  (to-day),  9J  cents.  Freight,  insurance, 
and  shipping  charges  one-fourth  cent.'  Duty,  6  cents  per  pound.  To- 
*ftl,  15^  cente  per  pound. 
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B.  Cost  of  So.  18  linen  thread,  medinm  quality,  62^o%  cents  per 
pound.  Cost  of  similar  goods  landed  in  New  York,  duty  paid  of  45 
per  cent,  S3^^  cents  per  pnound. 

C  Jute  yarn  cost  in  United  States,  6^  cents  per  pound.  Jute  yam 
cost  of  foreign  yarns  in  New  York,  duty  paid  35  per  cent,  5i^^  cents 
per  pound. 

The  examples  are  an  average  in  each  class. 

Of  hemp  and  flax  yarns,  as  noted  in  first  example  marked  A,  there 
was  imported  for  year  ending  June  30, 1892,  valued  at  less  than  13 
cents  per  pound  (duty  6  cents  per  pound),  820,006  pounds.  Of  linen 
threads  or  yams,  as  noted  in  second  example,  marked  B,  there  was  im- 
ported in  one  year  (duty  46  per  cent  ad  valorem,)  1,080,439  pounds.  Of 
jute  yarns,  as  noted  in  example  marked  C,  (duty  35  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem,) 2,363,849  pounds. 

The  large  importations  are  evidence  of  strong  foreign  competition 
notwithstanding  the  present  duty,  and  American  manufacturers  have 
had  the  machinery  and  ability  to  make  all  the  threads  and  yarns  which 
were  imx)orted,  and  we  have  never  been  so  busy  but  what  we  desired 
orders. 

Ten  years  ago  our  competition  was  principally  from  Great  Britain, 
but  now  we  have  not  only  British  competition,  but  severe  competition 
from  Italy,  where  there  is  no  limitation  of  hours  for  work,  but  the  yarn 
factories  are  operated  for  66  hours  or  more  per  week  (while  in  New 
Jersey  we  are  limited  by  law  to  55  hours)  and  the  wages  paid  in  Milan 
do  not  amount  to  one- third  of  what  is  paid  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  jxxte  manufacturing  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  competition  of  India. 

In  the  matter  of  results  produced  by  a  given  number  of  workers  in 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  linen  thread  mills,  results  show  that  a  greater 
product  is  obtained  there  than  we  can  secure  from  the  same  number  of 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

The  prices  which  we  have  taken  for  foreign  goods  are  the  prices 
which  we  believe  to  rule  with  standard  makers,  but  we  are  constantly 
finding  concessions  from  list  prices,  and  special  qualities,  and  special 
prices  made,  which  cause  goods  to  oe  lauded  in  Kew  York  at  much  less 
than  the  regular  market  prices  abroad. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Babboxjb  Bros.  Co. 

A.  B.  TUBNEB,  Jb., 

Vice-President, 


IjINENS. 
(PArmgnph  S71.) 


New  Yobk,  September  19 j  1893. 

SiB:  Representations  were  made  to  you  on  September  9,  to  the 
effect  that  a  rate  of  33  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  fabrics  composed 
of  flax,  and  the  admission  of  raw  flax  free  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Flax  Association  and  to  the  few  who  have 
for  sometime  manufactured  a  small  quantity  of  the  coarser  qualities 
of  linens,  and  to  some  of  the  importers  of  linen,  and  that  the  restoration 
of  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  flax  thread  (which  was  the  rate  under  the 
tariff  law  of  1883)  would  be  acceptable  to  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  linen  threads. 

As  I  have  been  engaged  for  twenty-four  years  in  the  importing  of 
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linens,  and  do  not  at  all  fall  in  with  snch  recommendations  as  those 
cited  above,  I  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  few  moments  while  I  give  my 
views,  and  my  reasons  for  asking  for  a  rate  not  exceeding  25  fyev  cent 
ad  valorem  on  all  flax  fabrics,  or,  say,  25  per  cent  on  all  other  than  liaen 
handkerchiefs  which  might  bear  a  rate  of  35  per  cent. 

First.  It  is  admitted  that  no  linens  but  the  coarser  qualities  (such 
as  crash,  selling  for  from  5  cents  to  9  or  10  cents  a  yard,  and  this  made 
out  of  imported  flax)  can  be  made  in  this  country,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  need  for  a  high  rate  of  duty,  as  it  imposes  a  needless  tax  on  the 
many  millions  who  consume  linens.  When  the  McKinley  bill  became  a 
law,  a  new  factory  was  started  in  Minneapolis,  but  after  less  than 
eighteen  months  of  disastrous  business,  the  attempt  to  make  linens 
was  abandoned,  and  the  place  has  for  some  time  been  used  for  some  other 
purpose,  and  this  is  only  the  last  of  a  number  of  similar  experiences. 

Second.  Before  the  war  linens  paid  only  15  per  cent  for  the  reason 
given  above  (that  they  could  not  be  made  in  this  country),  and  when 
the  war  broke  out  and  the  Government  was  in  sore  need  of  revenue, 
the  rate  was  advanced  to  30  and  35  per  cent,  and  this  act  was  regarded 
as  a  "  war  measure.'' 

The  McKinley  bill  advanced  the  rate  to  50  per  cent  on  all  linens 
counting  under  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  and  35  per  cent  on  all 
finer  goods,  with  the  proviso  that  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  is  to  be  col- 
lected on  all  linens  after  1st  January,  1894  (but  a  later  act  extended 
this  date  to  1st  January,  1895.)  This  was  a  piece  of  very  heartless 
legislation,  as  it  increased  the  rate  from  35  to  50  per  cent  on  just  such 
goods  as  are  most  largely  used  by  the  masses  of  the  American  people, 
and  this  advance  on  low  goods  largely  increased  the  importation  of  a 
very  inferior  class  of  goods  made  of  mixed  cheap  yarn,  and  counting 
over  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  which  was  a  very  bad  change  for 
the  consumer. 

For  many  years  importers  of  linen  strongly  advocated  a  lowering  of 
the  rate  to  20  per  cent,  and  petitions  have  been  presented  to  Congress 
showing  that  linens  are  really  th^  raw  material  of  shirt  makers,  ^luk 
makers,  and  manufacturers  of  clothing,  and  explaining  that  by  reduc- 
ing the  costs  of  sucli  goods  an  increase  in  business  could  be  secured. 
This  petition  was  signed  by  the  leading  manufacturers  of  Troy,  and  I 
now  inclose  a  copy  of  it. 

I  may  add  that  the  very  people  who,  on  15th  September  last,  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  return  to  the  1883  rate  on  Schedule  J  are  on  record  as 
asking  for  a  20  per  cent  rate,  and  they  are  now  only  influenced  by  the 
fear  of  making  a  loss  on  duty  paid  stock,  which  is  heavier  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  late  unexampled  depression  in  business,  but  this  is  a  short- 
sighted view  of  the  situation,  as  probably  no  new  thrift'  law  will  be  oper- 
ative before  July  1, 1894,  and  then  it  should  provide  for  the  admission 
at  the  new  and  lower  rate  of  duty  of  goods  in  bond,  but  withdrawn 
afber  the  new  law  goes  into  effect. 

The  Mills  bill  of  1888  provided  for  one  rate  of  25  per  cent  on  all  fab- 
rics made  of  flax,  and  the  Beform  Club's  tariff  committee  recommended 
16  i)er  cent,  and  said  it  should  not  in  any  case  be  over  20  per  cent,  and 
it  seems  to  me  most  absurd  to  ask  a  Democratic  administration  elected 
on  the  tariff  issue,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  pledged  to  lower 
the  tariff,  to  continue  the  excessive  rate  on  linens,  which  had  been 
objected  to  for  years  before  the  McKinley  bill  became  law. 

I  wish  to  be  understood  as  only  asking  for  this  rate  on  the  fabric.  I 
am  not  interested  in  flax  threads,  but  I  think  the  rate  asked  for  on  9th 
September,  35  per  cent  on  threads  and  free  flax  (now  paying  120  a  ton)^ 
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would  be  a  very  great  degree  of  protection,  as  it  is  within  6  per  cent  of 
the  McKiuley  rate  on  threads,  and  further  asks  for  the  advantage  of 
free  flax. 

I  would  not  like  to  be  considered  as  wholly  self-interested  in  this 
recommendation.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Government  needs  revenue, 
but  I  think  the  lowering  of  the  rate  might  be  expected  to  increase  the 
importations  largely,  and  in  this  way  the  reduction  in  the  revenue 
represented  by  the  lower  rate  would  be  largely  or  wholly  offset. 
Yours, 

BiGHABD  H.  EWABT. 


lilNENS. 
(Panrnpk  871.) 

Friday,  September  15, 1893. 

ffrKTEXEST  OF  X.  B.  BIDDLE,  LXNEN  IXFOKTEB,  OF  NEW  TOSX. 

On  behalf  of  the  Linen  Trade  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
which  practically  numbers  among  its  members  all  firms  in  New  York 
making  a  specialty  of  importing  manafactures  of  linen,  and  who  im- 
I)ort  as  near  as  can  be  estimated  75  per  cent  of  such  manufactures 
imported  into  the  United  States,  which  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1890,  amounted  to  $16,235,000,  and  on  which  over  $9,800,000  of 
duties  were  collected  that  year,  beg  to  submit  a  few  facts  concerning 
Schedule  J. 

We  recommend  that  manufactures  of  flax  coming'under  paragraph 
No.  371,  now  paying  rates  of  duty  of  35  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  in  paragraph  No.  373  handkerchiefs  embroidered  and  hem- 
stitched composed  of  flax,  jut-e,  hemp,  cotton,  or  other  vegetable 
fibers  paying  a  rate  of  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  paragraph 
368,  hydraulic  Unen  hose,  now  paying  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per 
X)ound,  should  in  the  new  tarift'  now  being  considered  by  your  commit- 
tee be  grouped  in  one  paragraph,  paying  a  uniform  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  of  35  per  cent. 

In  the  present  tariff*  the  different  rates  of  duties  imposed,  and  the 
conficting  construction  put  upon  them  by  the  Treasury  Department 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  importers  on  the  other,  has  led  to  annoying 
and  costly  litigation,  which  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  have  been 
decided  adversely  to  the  Government  by  the  United  States  courts,  who 
have  been  obliged  to  refund  large  sums  collected.  All  this  trouble 
and  expense  might  have  been  saved  both  the  Government  and  the  im- 
porters if  the  rate  of  duty  had  been  a  uniform  one  and  the  wording 
not  so  ambiguous. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  we  would  recommend  tihat  such 
uniform  rate  of  duty  be  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  manufactures 
of  flax,  or  of  which  flax  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
(there  has  not  been  any  lower  rate  since  the  tariff  of  1862).  There 
are  no  manufactures  of  woven  flax  fabrics  in  this  country,  and  not 
likely  to  be,  worth  mentioning,  excepting  the  Stevens  Linen  Works,  in 
Massachusetts,  who  confine  themselves  entirely  to  producing  cheap 
grades  of  crash.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  a  heavier  duty  than 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  it  don't  protect  or  foster  any  interest 
other  than  mentioned  in  this  country.  We  would  also  say  that  Messrs. 
Barbour  aud  Tuiuer,  who  appeared  before  you  on  the  9th  instant  on 
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behalf  of  snch  manufactures  as  do  exist,  stated  their  reason  and  de- 
sire for  this  35  per  cent  duty.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Linen  Trade 
Association  that  any  lower  rate  of  duty  is  not  desirable. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  October  6, 1890,  commonly  known 
as  the  McKinley  taritt'  bill,  we  were  working  under  a  neiirly  uniform 
rate  of  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufa<}tures  of  flax  em- 
braced in  paragraphs  Kos.  371  and  373,  which  rate  we  did  not  find 
oppressive,  and  yielded  the  Government  the  large  revenue  referred  to, 
but  the  act  of  October  6, 1890,  provided  for  a  largely  increased  rate  of 
duty  on  every  article  embraced  in  these  paragraphs,  ranging  from  15 
to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  advance.     Before  the  act  was  finally 
passed,  however,  rates  of  duty  were  proposed  considerably  in  excess  of 
those  finally  decided  upon,  the  agitation  of  which  caused  a  great  dis- 
turbance to  and  curtailment  of  business  throughout  the  trade  until  it 
was  finally  known  what  the  rates  of  duties  were  actually  to  be.    This 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures: 

The  average  importations  of  linens  in  1889  and  1890  under  35  per 
cent  duty  ranged  from  14,750,000  to  over  16,250,000,  and  the  duties 
collected  on  16,250,000  were  $9,800,000. 

Since  act  of  1890  importations  diminished  in  1891  to  about  5,000,000 
and  the  duties  collected  to  11,737,000.  Bestoration  of  35  per  cent 
uniform  duty  would  increase  importations  to  the  average  maintained 
in  former  years,  say  15,000,000,  and  yield  corresponding  increase  in 
revenue  therefrom.  Such  uniformity  would  enable  us  all  to  do  our 
business  on  a  certain  basis,  without  any  possibility  of  differences  of  opin- 
ion arising  as  to  what  classification  and  what  rate  is  applicable,  and 
the  35  per  cent  rate  being  in  every  view  just  to  the  Government  and 
the  public,  would  be  maintained  hereafter,  a  most  desirable  result  for 
the  stability  of  trade. 

It  is  also  especially  desirable  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the 
matter  of  handkerchiefs,  on  which  there  has  been  a  great  conflict  as  to 
what  the  proper  rate  of  duty  should  be,  owing  to  handkerchiefs  being 
classified  in  both  Schedules  I  and  J,  and  which  we  suggest  should  read 
as  follows: 

All  handkerchiefs,  hemraedy  hemstitched,  scalloped,  embroidered,  or  lace-edged> 
manufactured  from  flax  or  cotton,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is 
the  compuent  material  of  chief  value,  35  per  cent. 

In  closing  would  say,  the  Linen  Trade  Association  feel  that  the  rate 
of  duty  asked  for  is  the  fairest  to  all  concerned,  as  it  makes  a  material 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  duties  now  imposed  on  manufactures  of  flax, 
or  of  which  it  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value.  It  yields  the 
Government  a  large  revenue  and  is  not  in  any  sense  a  protective  duty, 
but  one  of  revenue  only,  because  there  are  no  interests  to  protect  in 
this  country  except  those  we  heretofore  mentioned. 

E.  B.  BiDDLB, 

For  the  Linen  Trade  Asaoeiation  of  New  YorJc. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  did  the  people  get  the  other  $10,000,000  worth 
of  goodst 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  average  been  $6,000,000  worth  since  1890! 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  you  propose  an  amendment  on  the  clause  relat- 
ing to  manufactures  of  flax,  including  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  No,  sir.  1  would  let  these  things  come  in  under  the 
head  of  wearing  apparel  or  of  white  linen. 
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Mr.  Payne.  You  would  not  make  a  redaction  by  taking  off  any. 
Collars  and  cnffs  are  now  under  a  specific  dutyf 
Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  do  not  touch  collars  and  cuffs. 

In  the  above  statement  the  importations  of  linen  in  1891  are  stated 
at  about  95,000,000,  an  unintentional  error  in  figures  arising  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  statistical  report  for  1891  the  manufacturers  of 
linen  were  not  grouped  together  in  such  form  as  to  make  clear  the  true 
importations.  At  Mr.  Biddle's  request  we  correct  the  statement  as 
follows: 

It  appears  from  such  statistical  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1891,  that 
up  to  the  time  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  9,  1890,  the  value  of  impor- 
tations of  all  linen  was  given  as  14,965,410.85.  Further  on  in  the  same 
report  there  is  given  the  importations  of  manufactures  of  flax  or  hemp, 
dutiable  at  50  per  cent,  12,646,750.15,  and  the  importations  of  manufact- 
ures of  flax,  containing  more  than  100  threads  to  the  square  ipch  (fine 
linen),  duitable  at  35  per  cent,  at  $6,028,240.13.  These  items  would  ag- 
gregate a  total  for  the  fiscal  year  1891  of  $13,640,401.13. 

There  is  also  the  report  of  importations  of  laces,  edgings,  embroid- 
eries, insertings,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  a  part  of  which  undoubtedly  were 
of  linen  manufacture  and  duitable  at  60  per  cent,  aggregating  in 
value  $1,578,715.49.  What  portion  of  this  dutiable  importation,  under 
this  head,  was  of  such  articles  composed  of  Unen  can  not  be  accurately 
told. 

For  the  year  1892  the  importations  of  coarse  linens,  dutiable  at  50 
I>er  cent,  is.  given  in  this  report  at  $3,911,377.70,  and  the  fine  linen 
(countiug  over  100  threads)  at  $9,088,429.28,  or  a  total  of  $12,999,806.98. 

For  the  years  1889  and  1890,  the  importation  of  these  linens  amounted 
to  $14,750,000,  and  to  $16,250,000  respectively. 
Bespectfully, 

BRITTOK  &  GRAY. 
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(Pangnph  972,) 

Saturday,  Septemher  P,  1893, 
aiATEiaarr  of  mb.  adolph  bossnfeld. 

Mb.  Ghaibman:  With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  will  read 
a  written  statement  which  I  have  prepared. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  an  importer  doing  business 
in  the  city  of  Kew  York.  I  import  linen  cufis,  collars,  and  shirts;  all 
this  class  of  merchandise  paid  puty  at  35  per  cent  under  the  act  of 
March,  1883.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1890  these  goods  are  provided 
for  at  a  rate  of  duty  averaging  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  or  at  least 
double  the  rate  prescribed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1883. 

I  respectfully  urge  upon  your  committee  that  a  duty  on  goods  of 
such  general  and  common  use  that  they  have  become  a  necessity  to 
nearly  sixty  millions  of  people  of  this  land,  should  not  be  taxed  so 
highly  for  the  benefit  of  a  comx)aratively  few  citizens.  The  goods  that 
I  bring  into  this  country  affect  two  concerns  principally,  which  are 
united,  according  to  the  common  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  as  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  prices  are  adjusted  to  them  in  common,  a  written 
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contract  is  made  providing  that  the  retailer  can  not  dispose  of  any 
goods  except  at  a  price  which  is  stipulated  in  the  said  contract  by 
them.  Your  committee  can  easily  understand  how,  under  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  character,  on  the  one  hand  that  destroys  fair  foreign 
competition  by  the  adjustment  of  unquestioned  excessive  duties  by 
Congress,  and  on  the  other  hand  compels,  by  an  arrangement  more 
dastardly  than  any  trust  could  impose,  the  buyer  to  charge  the  con- 
sumer an  excessive  price  makes  cause  and  effect  at  once  too  plain  for 
argument. 

These  concerns  are  enabled  through  the  threats  that  I  have  referred 
to,  assisted  by  legislation,  to  fix  the  selling  cost  to  the  consumer  at  a 
price  that  convinces  me  from  knowledge  that  I  possess  of  the  cost  of 
manufacture  that  yields  them  a  profit  of  at  least  75  per  cent. 

I  believe  that  justice  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturer 
may  be  secured  by  the  redaction  of  the  rate  of  duty  in  the  proposed 
new  tariff  bill  on  linen  cloth  of,  say,  from  35  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  and 
fixing  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  finished  articles  35  per  cent.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  an  adjustment  of  like  benefit  to  all. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  that,  in  making  this  short  statement, 
I  am  not  controlled  by  selfish  interests  wholly,  because  under  the  tariff 
of  1890  my  importations  have  not  been  diminished. 

What  I  have  said  is  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  America,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

A.   D.    BOSENFELD. 


Kew  York,  September  4, 189S. 

Former  and  present  rates  of  duty  for  imported  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts. 


Shirt4  . 
Collars. 
Cuffs  .. 


Old  rate 
of  duty. 


Per  cetit. 
35 


Present  rate  of  duty. 


55  per  cent. 
35  i  40  per  cent  and  80  cents  per  dozen. 
85  I  40  per  cent  and  60  cents  per  doxen  pairs. 


The  duties  paid  on  collars  and  cuffs  is  40  per  cent  ad  valerum,  or 
30  cents  for  each  box  of  collars.  On  a  dozen  pairs  of  cuffs,  it  is  40  per 
cent  ad  valorum.  Shirts  are  55  per  cent,  instead  of  35,  as  under  the 
old  tariff.  There  are  a  few  manufacturers  with  whom  I. come  in  contact 
who  make,  perhaps,  from  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  worth  of  goods.  The 
goods  imported  amount,  perhaps,  to  from  $100,000  to  $125,000.  I 
import  our  better  class  of  goods.  As  to  shirts  it  is  hard  to  say.  Shirts 
are  made  to  order.    We  cannot  state  as  to  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  these  goods  are  largely  made  in  Troy;  and  I 
believe  they  employ  some  15,000  people. 

Mr.  RosENFELD.  They  employ  at  least  that  number.  They  have  a 
single  f{K5tory  there  that  employs  from  1,100  to  1,800  people.  There 
is  one  man  alone  who  handles  about  $2,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and  oar 
importation  amounts  to  about  $150,000  a  year.  One  concern  in  Troy 
sells  these  goods  at  about  $2  a  dozen.  They  make  us  retailers  sign  a 
contract  not  to  sell  them  for  less  than  25  cents.  That  is  not  done  to 
protect  the  retailer,  but  only  to  keep  up  their  own  i>rices,  and  the  re- 
tailer is  compelled  to  charge  the  consumer  this  price  of  25  cents,  so 
that  the  manufacturer  of  the  collar  can  make  profits  of  at  least  from  75 
to  100  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Gear.  You  say  the  manufacturer  makes  profits  of  75  to  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  EosENFELD.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  can  sell  the  same  goods  and 
pay  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  each  box.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence how  much  the  dozen  of  collars  cost.  I  have  to  pay  60  cents  on 
each  dozen  pairs  of  cuffs.  I  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  box  which  con- 
tains shirts,  collai's,  and  cuffs. 

Mr.  Payne.  These  goods  were  imported  quite  largely  in  1889  and 
1890,  were  they  not  t 

Mr.  RosENFELD.  There  were  other  manufacturers  who  imported  a 
little. 

Mr.  Payne.  Were  not  more  imported  in  1889  than  at  any  other  time! 

Mr.  Eosenfeld.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  my  business  did  not  in- 
crease. It  was  more  on  account  of  the  manufacturers  who  tried  to 
drive  me  out  of  business  that  1  complained. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  they  not  have  a  strike  in  Troy,  which  caused  a 
large  importation  of  collars  and  cuffs? 

Mr.  Eosenfeld.  There  was  a  strike  in  1886. 

Mr.  Payne.  At  that  time,  did  not  the  manufaxjturers  go  abroad  to 
get  their  manufactured  goods,  and  thereby  make  large  importations, 
following  1890! 

Mr.  Eosenfeld.  I  do  not  think  the  importations  amounted  to  more 
than  $200,000.  There  were  only  goods  imported  by  a  few  retail  houses 
in  New  York,  and  they  were  imported  from  England.  Since  1886  I  have 
imported  goods  myself.  The  strikes  in  1886  were  when  hardly  any 
imported  goods  were  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Geas.  How  much  more  do  you  charge  for  collars  and  cuffs  now 
than  then  t 

Mr.  Eosenfeld.  Five  cents  a  dozen  more.  They  used  to  be  $1.95; 
they  now  sell  for  $2.00. 

Mr.  Geab.  What  wa«  the  increase  in  the  tariff'! 

Mr.  Eosenfeld.  The  increase  in  the  tariff  was  35  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem on  shirts  and  collars  and  cuffs. 

Mr.  Geab.  You  charge  2 J  per  cent  of  an  advance! 

Mr.  E(/SBNFELD.  Five  cents  on  $2  is  2 J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Geab.  The  duty  is  35  per  cent.  What  was  the  duty  prior  to 
1890! 

Mr.  Eosenfeld.  It  was  40  per  cent  duty  instead  of  30,  and  it  was 
30  per  cent  additional  specific  duty  and  60  cents  for  each  dozen  paii-s 
of  cuffs. 

Mr.  Geab.  What  per  cent  of  increase  was  that ! 

Mr.  Eosenfeld.  At  least  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Geab.  And  you  only  got  2 J  per  cent  increase  in  your  price  ! 

Mr.  Eosenfeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  leaves  the  foreigner  to  pay  the  balance. 

Mr.  Eosenfeld.  They  could  not  sell  much  cheaper. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  foreigner  is  practically  excluded  from  the  mar- 
ket! 

Mr.  Eeed.  But  still  he  imports  some. 

Mr.  Eosenfeld.  I  import  some. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Just  the  same  as  before! 

Mr.  Eosenfeld.  Just  the  same  as  before. 

Mr.  Eeed.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  as  to  the  amount  distrib- 

ed  between  the  poor  consumer  and  the  unfortunate  foreigner. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  sold  at  25  cents,  the  same  as  before. 

Mr.  Eosenfeld.  The  retail  price  is  the  same. 
T  H 55 
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Mr.  Reed.  And  the  consumer  gets  along  just  as  well? 

Mr.  Eosenfeld.  The  retailers  made  more  money  because  they  got 
them  cheaper  from  me.  When  I  charge  $1.95  I  mean  on  a  higher  grade 
of  goods,  which  is  made  according  to  the  height  of  the  collar  and  the 
linen  and  muslin. 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  this  40  per  cent  2J  per  cent  comes  out  of  the  retaUer. 
Now,  how  much  of  it  comes  out  of  the  consumer! 

Mr.  RosENFELD.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  the  balance.  Manufacturers 
make  a  reduction  and  I  stand  the  loss. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  had  37J  per  cent  before! 

Mr.  RosENFELD.  Yes,  I  had  not  such  a  fine  thing.  The  duty  is  too 
much  now. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  37 J  per  cent  is  what  you  want  reinstated. 

Mr.  RosENFELD.  If  possible. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  what  you  mean.  You  fonnerly  made  30  per  cent, 
and  you  want  to  make  37J  per  cent! 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  Ycs,  sir;  the  manufacturer  makes  76  to  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Reed.  Do  you  know  positively  about  that! 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  I  kuow  how  much  it  costs  the  manufacturer  on  the 
other  side.  We  have  to  pay  duty  on  collars  and  cuffs,  the  same  as  the 
Ti  oy  manufacturers  pay. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Government  gets  the  increased  revenue  on  those. 
You  import  the  same  quantity  as  before.  The  Government  makes  this 
revenue.  That  seems  to  be  the  way  the  law  affects  the  poor  consumer, 
and  the  Government  does  not  get  hurt. 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  The  consumer  pays  $1.50,  and  we  can  sell  them  at 
about  $1.25.  That  would  not  affect  a  man  who  buys  a  single  shirt  <ir 
collar.  The  average  price  is  about  25  cents.  The  consumer  can  get  iii:- 
ported  goods  somewhat  cheaper.  Shirts  that  we  buy  at  $1.25,  and  get 
a  better  article,  cost  in  the  market  to-day  from  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  the  consumer  pay  that  now! 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Why  does  he  pay  more  for  his  collar  now!  The  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation  seem  to  be  reviving  your  memory. 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  A  man  generally  does  not  want  to  pay  more  than 
25  cents  for  a  collar. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  consumer  gets  along  just  as  well  and  the  Govenament 
gets  more  revenue.  Why  change  if  the  object  of  the  Government  is  to 
get  a  revenue  which  it  needs! 

Mr.  RosENFELD.  I  do  not  see  that  anyone  gets  any  benefit.  I  have 
been  for  six  years  an  importer  ki  America.  The  best  proof  of  the  in- 
crease of  price  is  that  I  get  a  higher  price  for  goods.  My  sales  did  not 
increase,  although  I  sell  my  imported  goods  for  less  money. 

Mr.  Reed.  How  much  do  you  want  taken  oft' ! 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  I  would  be  satisfied  if  I  could  get  the  old  duty, 
under  the  law  of  1883. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  is  content  with  37j  per  cent. 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  [  am  satisfied  with  the  37  J  per  cent  and  they  are 
satisfied  with  from  75  to  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  tlie 
manufacturer,  who  is  making  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Reed.  Which  manufacturer,  the  British  or  the  American! 

The  Ghatbman.  The  American,  who  is  protected  by  tliese  rates. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  the  American  manufacturer  not  getting  along  and 
prospering  on  the  present  rate  of  duty! 
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Mr.  RoSENFELD.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Your  profit  has  run  down  considerablyt 

Mr.  RoSENFELD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  manufacturer  is  getting  along  welH 

Mr.  RoSENFELD.  He  is  getting  along  justas  well;  I  suppose  because 
the  amount  of  importation  is  so  small  that  it  can  not  affect  him. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  would  like  to  share  the  profit  with  the  manufac- 
turer! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  has  not  stated  that  the  American  manufacturer 
makes  more. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  American  manufacturers  are  not 
getting  along  well  on  this  tariff. 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  First  rate.  They  combine,  form  trusts,  and  keep 
up  prices. 

Mr.  Turner.  While  the  manufacturer  is  making  money  you  would 
like  your  share  of  it,  no  doubt! 

Mr.  RoSENFELD.  Ycs;  but  I  make  much  less  than,  they  do.  They 
make  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  and  I  think  a  man  in  business  ought  to 
make  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  making  10  per  cent ! 

Mr.  RoSENFELD.  (Misapprehending.)  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  why  do  you  say  they  are  making  75  per  cent  ! 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  I  kuow  how  much  it  costs  to  produce  a  dozen  col- 
lars. 

Mr.  Payne,  Do  you  mean  across  the  water  1 

Mr.  RoSENFELD.  No,  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  Troy  ! 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  It  is  easy  to  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Payne.  Still  you  do  not  know  anybody  who  is  making  10  per 
cent  on  collars  and  cuffs. 

Mr.  RoSENFELD.  Well,  I  had  a  chance  to  make  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  know  anyone  making  10  per  cent  on  shirts 
and  collars — in  Troy,  for  instance! 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  They  make  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  firm  is  doing  that! 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  Every  one. 

Mr.  Payne.  Name  one. 

Mr.  RoSENFELD.  Oluctt,  Coon  &  Co. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  do  you  know  they  are  making  from  75  to  100  per 
cent! 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  If  I  import  a  dozen  collars  at  48  or  50  cents,  that  is 
equal  to  about  $1,  and  I  pay  the  freight  charges  on  it  to  the  sea- 
board,  I  pay  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  30  per  cent  on  each  box  of 
collars  and  sell  them  for  $2  with  a  discount.  I  think  that  is  the  way 
to  figure  out  how  much  the  domestic  manufacturer  makes  if  he  saves 
those  freight  charges. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  cost  of  these  goods  in  Berlin! 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  1  do  not  tliink  they  cost  more  than  10  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  difference  in  wages! 

Mr.  RoSENFELD.  At  the  same  time  that  a  girl  makes  perhaps  three- 
fourths  more  wages  here,  say  in  Troy,  she  has  costs  of  living  which 
are  just  about  equal  to  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  in  wages  in  Berlin! 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  At  least  from  30  to  35  marks. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  is  that! 

Mr.  ROSENFELD.  About  $8.    We  have  work  for  our  girls  right 
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along.  We  do  not  close  up  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  summer.  We 
employ  a  good  many  girls. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  the  girls  who  come  over  here  must  go  backf 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  Yes,  sir;  if  a  girl  comes  here  and  gets  $12  a  week, 
she  does  not  know  how  much  her  living  exx>enses  will  be. 

Mr.  PAY])i£:.  Then  she  goes  back? 

Mr.  EosEiNFELD.  Well,  it  is  hard  for  her  to  raise  money  to  get  back. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  does  she  raise  money  to  get  over  heret 

Mr.  Bosenfeld.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  not  relatives  send  it  to  hert 

Mr.  BosENFELD.  Sometimes. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  fa«t,  are  they  not  obliged  to  have  assistancet 

Mr.  Bosenfeld.  O,  yes,  sir. 
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Wednesday,  September  13j  1893. 

STATEMSHT  OF  MR.  CHABLE8  H.  C0RIIB8,  OF  TBOY,  V.  Y. 

For  the  reasons  given  below  we  respectfully  urge  that  clause  372  o£ 
the  customs  laws  of  1890  remain  unchanged. 

First.  The  tariff  of  1883  gave  us  no  recognition  and  practically  no 
protection,  and  the  advent  of  German  collars,  cuffs  and  shirts  made  a 
substantial  protection  necessary. 

Second.  The  protection  afforded  by  the  customs  laws  of  1890,  while 
not  excluding  foreign  goods,  gave  material  support  to  our  industry,  to 
the  extent  of  enabling  us  to  continue  manufacturing,  keeping  our  help 
employed,  and  the  output  from  being  diminished,  as  was  threatened  by 
the  German  goods.  The  German  goods  had  found  a  place  on  retail 
shelves  and  were  growing  in  demand.  To-day  the  foreign  collars,  cuffs, 
and  shirts  are  not  greatly  in  use,  except  in  ultra-fashionable  styles  for 
use  by  those  who  regard  foreign  manufacture  as  a  symbol  of  fashion. 

Third.  Our  trade  has  not  been  enlarged  by  protection,  it  has  been 
saved;  prices  to  consumers  have  not  been  advanced  in  any  instance, 
but  have  generally  been  reduced.  Any  reduction  in  the  protection 
now  given  us  would  afford  ready  entry  for  foreign  goods,  which  prior 
to  1890,  owing  to  their  cheapness,  were  growing  in  use,  and  the  sale  of 
them  had  increased  to  an  extent  that  curtailed  home  production. 

Fourth.  We  consider  that  the  presefvation  and  continuance  of  oiir 
business  is  due  to  the  support  given  us  by  your  committee,  who  gave 
us  our  first  recognition  as  an  industry,  and  finally  by  the  law  of  1890 
gave  us  protection. 

Fifth.  The  collar  and  cuff  business  is  localized  in  the  hands  of  about 
thirty  manufacturing  concerns,  among  whom  there  is  no  combination 
or  trust,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sharp  and  spirited  rivalry  and  com- 
petition exists,  compelling  the  offering  of  the  production  at  the  lowest 
prices  at  which  they  can  be  made.  Our  whole  community  largely  de- 
pends upon  its  success  for  support;  though  the  whole  American  people 
use  our  product,  paying  therefor  popular  prices  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  nowbero  is  it  claimed  that  American  collars  are  not 
cheap  and  nice;  the  price  not  having  been  increased  by  protection, 
(See  Exhibit  A,  affidavits.) 
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Sixth.  Tlie  manufacture  of  shirts  is  not  confined  to  our  community 
(though  it  is  a  large  portion  of  our  business)^  but  is  an  industry  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  country,  especially  where  there  are 
assemblies  of  skilled  workingmen,  thereby  giving  employment  to  the 
women  and  children  of  their  families,  as  for  instance,  near  great  har- 
vesting-machine works,  car  and  carriage  factories,  as  in  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Seventh.  The  protection  given  us  as  manufacturers  has  been  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  the  community  and  to  the  workers,  as  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  paid  for  labor,  and  fully  nine  tenths 
of  the  labor  is  performed  by  women,  who  if  deprived  of  this  wage- 
earning  occupation  would  be  without  employment,  as  no  other  industry 
in  our  locality  can  furnish  them  support. 

All  of  whicli  is  respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  collar  and  shirt 
manufacturers  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Corliss, 
Edgar  K.  Betts, 
Edward  O.  House, 

Committee. 

Messrs.  Clnett,  Coon  &,  Co.,  Troy,  N.  T.,  make  the  following  statement,  September 
6,  1893 : 

That  the  samples  of  coUars  we  exhibit  under  onr  trade-marks  as  follows:  Domino 
Brand  and  Watoh  Brand,  are  better  goods,  and  are  sold  by  us  for  less  money  than 
we  were  getting  preyions  to  the  onstoms  law  of  1890. 

That  the  collars  exhibited  under  our  trade-marks  Arrow  Brand,  Coon  Brand,  and 
Cluett  Brand  are  being  inyarlably  sold  by  us  at  the  same  prices  we  were  charging 
for  similar  brands  prior  to  1890,  and  that  they  are  superior  to  the  goods  we  were 
making  before  that  period,  and  in  no  instance  has  the  price  been  increased. 

That  the  samples  we  submit  of  the  before-mentioned  five  brands  of  collars  are  taken 
from  regular  goods  in  our  stock,  are  of  our  own  manufacture,  and  were  not  made  in 
any  sense  with  a  view  to  their  connection  with  this  affidavit. 

'rhat  the  conservation  of  our  business  by  the  law  of  1890  has  enabled  as  to  con- 
tinne  onr  j>roduction  and  to  give  employment  to  our  workers,  but  has  not  famished 
scope  for  increase  of  prices  or  profits. 

Cluxtt,  Coon  &  Co. 

Various  affidavits  to  the  same  eflfect  were  also  filed. 

STATISTICS  COLLAR  AND  SHIRT  BUSINESS.  , 

Troy  collar  and  ghirt  manitfaoture, 

[From  latest  •tatistlcs  obtainable,  and  which  are  BabetaaUally  correct  to>day.] 

Capital  employed $5,000,000.00 

Annual  sales $9,902,685.49 

A  nnnal  wages  paid $4, 289, 299. 45 

Whole  nnmber  of  employes 15, 749 

-n^^^^^^.^  ^^  »i>«^.                          •  S  44*  per  cent  of  sales 

Percentage  of  wages {  60  per  cent  of  costs 

The  Troy  business  is  about  evenly  divided  between  collars  and  shirts.  The  Elev- 
enth Census  does  not  mention  concerns  manufacturing  collars  only. 

Shirt  manufacturet  in  the  United  State; 

[Sztraot  from  Eleventb  Cenana  United  Statca,  regarding  the  manufiictare  of  ahirta  in  the  118  dtiea.] 

Capital  invested $12,151,900.00 

Value  of  product $28,149,771.00 

Persons  employed *26,560 

'  *  Of  whom  8,713  are  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  Corliss.  Now,  gentlemen^  I  want  to  oflPer  in  evidence  here  a 
Berlin  invoice,  dated  August  10,  1893,  describing  a  collar  made  in  im- 
itation of  that  sample.  This  is  one  of  the  dozen;  we  sent  abroad  and 
ordered  goods  like  it.  .  That  collar  is  invoiced  at  4  marks  and  75 
pfennigs,  which  equals,  duty  paid,  $1.98.    This  is  the  style  of  collar 

1  exhibiting  same]  such  as  is  ordinarily  sold  at  25  cents.    They  sell  at 
i2  a  dozen.    On  the  same  invoice  is  a  collar  billed  at  3  markjs  and  50 
pfennigs,  which  equals  $1.43. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  sells  for  a  quarter! 

Mr.  CoRLTSS.  Yes,  sir;  it  retails  at  25  cents  and  costs,  according  to 
these  figures,  $1.98;  that  is  the  first  collar.  I  wish  to  offer  a  collar 
which  is  offered  now  from  samples  furnished  by  an  importer  in  New 
York  City.  This  is  the  collar  at  1  mark  80  pfennigs  which  can  be  sold 
here  to-day  at  77  cents,  less  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  these  prices  duty  paid! 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes,  sir;  duty  and  freight  paid.  The  collar  we  were 
able  to  secure  to  bring  on  here,  showing  an  equal  amount  of  cloth  as  this 
and  which  we  offer,  cost  to  make  81  cents,  and  they  sell  that  here  at  77 
cents  with  the  present  duty.  I  offer  here  a  collar  from  the  same  lot, 
which  is  billed  here,  we  have  the  invoice,  at  3  marks  and  48  pfennigs. 
It  can  be  landed  to-day,  duty  paid,  at  $1.41 .  This  article,  which  is  equal 
to  it,  is  sold  by  the  Troy  manufacturers  at  $1.50  instead  of  $1.41,  and  it 
costs  $1.33^,  showing  7J  cents  per  dozen  profit,  equal  to  5J  per  cent 
profit.  That  collar  was  made  by  a  man  who  was  described  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  recently  appeared  before  your  committee  as  getting  75  x>er 
cent  profit. 

Mr.  Payne.  Who  is  that,  Cluett,  Coon  &  Co.  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  a  collar  made  by  Cluett,  Coon  &  Co. 
which  costs  $1,  less  6  per  cent,  94  cents,  which  costs  87  cents  and  gives 
6 J  cents  profit,  which  is  equal  to  7^  per  cent.  Here  is  one  that  he  sells 
at  $1.10,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular  styles  he  makes.  The  collar 
that  the  Troy  people  sell  the  most  of,  perhaps  60  per  cent,  are  sold  at 
$1.10  per  dozen.  This  collar  costs  95  cents,  sells  at  $1.03^  net,  a  net 
profit  of  8  cents,  which  is  8J  per  cent  profit.  Here  is  one  of  the  more 
expensive  collars  which  retails  at  $2  per  dozen,  less  6  per  cent,  $1.88, 
costs  $1.68,  20  cents  profit,  which  is  12^  per  cent.  It  is  an  extreme 
style  and  perhaps  is  entitled  to  bear  as  much  as  that.  Here  is  a  collar 
that  is  sold  at  85  cents,  less  6  per  cent — ^understand  these  are  advertised 
prices — and  it  affords  him  a  profit  of  IJ  cents  per  dozen,  which  equaJs 
2  per  cent  profit.  We  are  prepared  to  substantiate  these  figures,  sir. 
I  would  like  to  say  here  the  German  collar — I  will  take  the  first  one  I 
happen  to  pick  up.  The  invoice  gives  it  at  4  marks  and  29  pfennigs, 
and  it  costs,  duty  paid,  landed  in  New  York,  $1.80,  less  6  per  cent,  equal 
to  $1.69  net,  and  it  costs  us  $1.33  to  prcfduce  that  collar  in  Troy,  and  in 
that  estimate  there  is  nothing  whatever  for  shop  expenses  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Daxzell.  Or  labor  and  material! 

Mr.  Corliss.  That  is  the  cash  cost  paid  out. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  so  in  all  cost  prices  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  Corliss.  No,  sir.  The  other  estimates  are  in  there.  I  was  com- 
paring this  collar  and  I  undertook  to  show  what  a  profit  was  being 
made  there,  and  besides  that  we  did  not  have  all  the  time 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  average  profit  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  It  is  hard  to  say;  we  get  6  per  ceut.  I  would  like  to 
show  the  profit  on  a  shirt  I  have  here,  where  we  show  our  German 
fiiends  make  a  profit.    I  have  many  more  which  I  can  show  you.    You 
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see  as  these  collars  have  found  a  sale  now  if  the  dnty  was  taken 
off  that  they  would  have  an  advantage  over  us.  Here  is  a  shirt  that 
is  made  in  Berlin  and  sold  in  this  country  at  $13.50  a  dozen.  Here  is 
an  American-made  shirt  that  cost  $10.34  made  in  imitation  of  it.  It 
makes  a  profit  of  $1  per  dozen,  which  is  7^  per  cent. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  something  about  the  invoice  value 
of  perhaps  that  identical  shirt.  This  shirt  is  made  by  Oluett,  Coon  & 
Co.,  and  I  have  here  the  figures  of  cost.  The  firm  of  Levi,  Wechsler 
&  Co.,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  yesterday  handed  me  the  estimated  cost  of 
a  shirt  which  they  sell  at  $11,  showing  by  these  figures  a  net  profit  of 
5  per  cent.  Now  in  regard  to  a  shirt  like  this  they  claim  they  have 
X>ossession  of  an  invoice  of  a  Oerman  shirt  maker,  and  it  is  billed  at  24 
marks,  $4.76,  duty  and  freight  paid  equals  $9.27.  That  shirt  sells  at 
$13.50,  less  6  per  cent,  paying  a  profit  of  26  per  cent,  while  our  manu- 
facturer here  is  satisfied  if  he  gets  5  per  cent.  Messrs.  Oluett,  Goon  & 
Co.  make  a  similar  shirt  for  which  they  get  7  J  per  cent. 

I  have  here  some  statistics  in  regard  to  wages  which  are  paid.  I 
understand  that  a  statement  was  made  here  that  the  industrious  Ger- 
man laborer  got  $8.75  or  $8  -per  week. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  girl! 

Mr.  Corliss.  We  were  not  prepared  to  believe  that,  so  we  sent  a 
telegram  abroad  to  ^'please  telegraph  us  how  much  an  operative  earned 
a  week  in  a  German  shirt  factory.''  The  answer  is  from  Billefeld,  Ger- 
many :  "  Here  6  to  15  marks  per  week,''  which  reduced  to  United  States 
currency  will  be  $1.44  to  $3.60  per  week.  We  also  cabled  to  Glasgow 
to  a  correspondent  there.  The  same  inquiry  was  made  and  the  answer 
is :  '^  Average  in  Glasgow  about  12  shillings  and  6  x)ence  per  week  for 
cutters  and  machinists,"  which  would  be  $3  per  week. 

Now,  I  have  some  statements  made  here  by  American  manufacturers 
and  it  so  happens  in  this  case  that  not  one  of  those  manufacturers  giv- 
ing these  statements  knew  for  what  purpose  they  would  be  used,  so 
they  were  given  to  us  without  collusion.  Levi,  Wechsler  &  Co.  say: 
**Our  pay  roll  shows  an  average  earning  of  $7.93  per  week  for  each 
operator."  Cluett,  Coon  &  Co.  say:  "We  have  gone  carefully  into 
the  matter  of  average  weekly  earnings  of  our  female  shop  operatives 
on  shirts,  collars,  and  cufi's,  and  find  that  they  earn  $8.12  for  each  per- 
son." This  is  against  the  $2.40  average.  Hutchison,  Pierce  &  Co. 
say:  "We  beg  leave  to  say  that  we  have  carefully  investigated  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  our  female  employes  and  find  that  the  average 
earnings  of  each  oi>erative  working  full  time  is  about  $7.75  to  $8  per 
week." 

We  have  here  a  statement  of  Hutchison,  Pierce  &  Co.,  showing  the 
value  of  the  linen  in  the  shirts.  We  have  asked  different  manufactu- 
rers of  shirts  what  relation  thfe  linen  used  in  the  shirt  bore  to  the  cost 
of  the  whole  shirt,  and  we  find  it  is  about  6  cents.  Now,  on  collars  we 
show  that  the  average  cost  of  linen  is  about  15  per  cent.  That  leads  me 
to  say  that  in  the  testimony  given  here  on  the  9th  by  Mr.  Turner,  repre- 
senting the  concern  of  Barbour  Brothers,  he  gratuitously  gave  a  fling 
at  the  collar  industry.  They  say  if  you  change  clause  371  so  that  all 
linen  shall  bear  35  per  cent  duty,  then  the  collar  and  cuff  manufactu- 
rers can  afford  to  reduce  prices.  K  you  read  closely  the  paragraphs 
from  371  to  375  you  will  find  that  we  will  remain  exactly  where  we  are 
now.  Then  again,  in  reply  to  gentlemen  who  speak  about  our  affairs  we 
wish  to  retort  by  saying  that  linen  now,  such  as  we  use,  is  all  under 
the  35  per  cent  clause,  and  it  would  be  no  benefit  to  us  to  remain  as  it 
is.    We  have  had  it  intimated  to  us  by  importers  of  linen  that  they 
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would  be  satisfied  with  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  for  all  goods.  We 
have  it  in  documentary  evidence.  If  the  whole  range  of  linen  was  to 
be  placed  at  35  per  cent,  they  would  be  satisfied,  because  perhaps  their 
machines  are  adjusted  to  certain  values. 

Mr.  Payne.  All  your  linens  come  in  now 

Mr.  Corliss.  At  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  it  would  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Corliss.  If  you  would, reduce  it  to  25  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a 
dozen  shirts  it  would  amount,  the  difierence  between  35  and  25,  seven- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  per  dozen,  and  on  collars  and  cuffs  it  would  be  only 
1^  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  proportion  of  the  manufacture  of  shirts  is  labor f 

Mr.  Corliss.  Sixty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Seven  per  cent  linen  and  the  rest  cotton! 

Mr.  Corliss.  The  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  linen  to  the  value  of  the 
whole  shirt  is  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  only  costs  7  per  cent  to  make  the  bosom  and  the  bal- 
ance to  make  the  shirt! 

Mr.  Corliss.  In  linen  only. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  were  talking  about  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Corliss.  That  is  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  the  linen  to  the  cost 
of  the  whole  finished  shirt. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  shirt  made  up  of  except  ma- 
terials and  labor! 

Mr.  Corliss.  Well,  there  are  the  factory  expenses,  boxing  and  cost 
of  handling,  etc.,  added. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  the  labor  on  the  whole  shirt! 

Mr.  Corliss.  Sixty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Seven  per  cent  is  the  linen  and  the  rest  cotton  ! 

Mr.  Corliss.  Gentlemen,  I  would  be  glad  to  say  anything  further  if 
you  desire. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  any  combination  among  the  shirt  or  collar 
manufacturers  of  the  country! 

Mr.  Corliss.  !N"ot  of  any  kind.  Every  man  is  fighting  for  his  bread 
up  there. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  any  rule  by  which  the  retailer  is  compelled  to 
not  sell  the  collars  for  less  than  25  cents! 

Mr.  Corliss.  There  is  an  agreement  of  one  manufacturer  with  his 
customers  that  such  should  be  the  case,  and  if  you  wish  I  will  tell  you 
why  that  was  brought  about. 

Mr.  Payne.  One  manufacturer  out  of  how  many! 

Mr.  Corliss.  Thirty. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  collars  actually  sell  for  at  retail! 

Mr.  Corliss.  You  can  buy  them  from  8  cents  up  to  25. 

Mr.  Payne.  According  to  the  grade! 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  I  understand  it,  you  had  the  trade  of  this  country  in 

hilars  and  cuffs  up  to  the  time  of  the  strikes  in  Troy! 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  the  trade  went  abroad! 

Mr.  Corliss.  Then  it  was  first  discovered  that  the  German  shirts 
and  collars  could  be  imported.  At  all  times  previously  it  was  possible, 
but  it  was  not  known.  They  discovered  that  they  could  be  imported  to 
this  country,  and  it  was  immediately  followed  up  by  importation. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  in  1889  ! 
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Mr.  Corliss.  It  began  ia  1887,  and  kept  np  in  1887, 1888  and  1889, 
and  seriously  curtailed  our  production. 

Mr,  Payne.  And  in  1887  it  threatened  to  wipe  out  the  industry, 

Mr.»  Corliss.  It  crippled  us  somewhat  seriously. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  the  city  of  Troy  in 
this  business! 

Mr.  Corliss.  About  16,000— upwards  of  15,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  large  percentage  of  collars  and  cuffs  were  made  in 
Troy! 

Mr.  Corliss.  Fully  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.    How  about  shirts  ! 

Mr.  Corliss.  About  one-thii-d,  I  should  say,  according  to  the  sta* 
tifitics. 

Mr.  House.  One  reason  why  there  can  be  no  trust  formed,  as  far  as 
collars  and  shirts  go,  is,  that  anyone  can  go  into  the  business  who  has 
a  few  hundred  dollars  and  buys  a  sewing  machine. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  are  a  number  of  concerns  in. the  business! 

Mr.  House.  Thirty. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  in  the  shirt  business,  I  suppose  the  number  is 
limited? 

Mr.  House.  About  12, 1  believe.  Oh,  no;  776  establishments  manu- 
facture shirts. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  these  importers  appearing 
here  complaining  of  the  duty  are  actually  making  26  per  cent  upon 
these  shirts'? 

Mr.  Corliss.  We  undertake  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  statement  was  made  here  that  the  Troy  people  were 
making  75  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Corliss.    We  would  like  to  see  that,  even  in  our  dreams. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  that  is  not  so! 

Mr.  Corliss.  It  will  barely  average  6  per  cent.  We  have  one  ex- 
hibit which  shows  12^,  but  that  is  an  extra  costly  exhibit,  and  we  have 
shown  all  the  way  from  that  down  to  2  per  cent. 

Percentage  of  duty  at  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  SO  cents  specific  on  collars. 

Goods  costing  in  Berlin —  Per  cent.  \  Goods  costing  in  London —  Per  cent. 

4«.  6d.  sterling =  68 

5».        Hterliiig =66 

5s.  6d.  sterling =62 

6«.        steriiii^ij -=61 

6«.  6d.  sterling =59 


3  marks =  68 

4  marks =  71 

4^  marks =68 

5  marks =65 

6  marks =  61 


PROOF. 

1  dozen  collars  in  Berlin,  at  Smarks,  =1.20 

40  per  cent. 


48 

30  cents  per  dozen  specific. 


120).78 


65  per  cent. 
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COIiliARS  AND  CUFFS* 

(PAnynph  872.) 

New  Yobk,  September  22^  1893, 

I  give  you  my  views  on  the  tariff  questioli  in  regard  to  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts.  A  good  hand  can  by  ten  hours  labor 
perform  the  following  work  on  turn-down  collars: 


100-yard  linen,  280  dozen 

100-yanl  raualin,  280  dozen 

194-y ard  muslin,  300  dozen 

180-yard  muslin,  285  dozen 

Interlining , 

Cutting  SOU  dozen  a  day 

Banning  80  dozen  tops 

Turning  20  dozen  tops 

Stitching  80  dozen  tops 

Banding  60  dozen  (3-ply) 

Turning  band,  24  tops 

Stitching  band,  50  topn 

Buttonholing  by  macliine 

Buttonholing  by  hand , 

Collar  finished  by  machine,  per  dozen 
Collar  finished  by  hand,  per  dozen. . . . 


Germany. 


America. 


Berlin. 

Enrl&  Wil- 
son, Cliiett. 
Coon  &  Co. 

Tim  *  Co., 
Miller. 
Hall  Jlc 

UartwelL 

Pfennig. 

Oenta. 

CmU. 

50 

m 

12 

10 

2* 

a 

21 

H 

s 

18 

4* 

4 

7 

i| 

1 

1* 

U 

1 

n 

^ 

1 

6 

4 

8 

3 

a 

S 

4 
8 

6 

6 

Jt 

4-134 
4-138 

4-574 

80-104 

'^ 

12-584 

•138 

494 

1C4 

684 

58{ 

Above  calculation  is  for  collar  not  laundered* 
To  manufacture  a  dozen  collars  costs — 


Machine  buttonholing 
Hand  buttonlioling  ... 


Berlin. 


Earl  & 
Wilson. 


Pfennig.      Oentt. 


82 
58 


30 
42 


Tim&Oo. 


Centi, 


22 


There  are  no  manufacturing  expenses  yet  added;  our  rent  is  much 
higher;  a  forewoman  in  Germany  gets  l'.i  marks  ($3)  a  week;  Tim  & 
Co.  pays  $12  and  $14;  Earl  &  Wilson  pay  more;  an  engineer  gets  in 
Germany  10  marks  a  week  and  in  America  $12  to  $15;  clerks  cost  more 
here  than  in  Germany.  The  laundrying  part  in  Germany  is  just  as 
high  as  here,  becamse  in  Germany  most  all  collars  are  ironed  by  hand, 
while  in  this  country  ironing  machines  are  in  use.  If  a  laboring  hand 
(girls)  made  2  marks  a  day,  which  very  few  earn,  is  considered  as 
big  a  pay  as  if  our  hands  earn  $2,  because  a  German  girl  can  get  along 
better  and  are  not  used  to  the  living  of  our  girls.  The  American  work- 
ing girls,  on  collars,  never  go  to  work  without  hats,  gloves,  or  jackets, 
wear  veils,  good  German  stockings,  drawers,  good  shoes,  drink  soda 
water,  eat  ice  cream,  bananas,  eggF>,  chickens,  ham  sandwiches,  buy 
jewelry,  go  to  theaters  and  concerts,  and  spend  their  earnings  freely. 
And  what  does  the  German  girl  do!  Wears  no  hat  to  go  to  work  in,  no 
gloves  or  jackets,  but  a  shawl,  a  calico  dress  and  apron,  no  drawers,  a 
good  hand-knitted  stocking,  good  for  a  year,  good  heavy  shoes  (but  no 
wooden  ones);  they  never  indulge  in  ice  cre.;m  or  soda  water,  chicken 
or  broiled  steak,  except  perhaps  onChristma^s  or  at  a  wedding.    A  good 
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reason  why,  because  they  can't  afford  it;  but  our  girls  do.  A  German 
girl  is  just  as  happy  with  9  marks  a  week  as  our  girls  with  f9;  a 
German  girl  does  not  know  any  better,  while  our  girls  breathe  a  repu- 
blican air  and  indulge  in  all  the  comforts  the  world  can  afford  to  them. 

Collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts  made  in  Saxony  cost  a  great  deal  less  than 
in  Berlin,  and  only  cheap  goods  are  made  in  Saxony,  which  is  not 
imported  because  American  people  are  used  to  better  made  goods,  and 
as  long  as  an  American  workiugman  has  12  cents  in  his  pockets  and 
wants  a  collar  he  will  buy  it.  Mr.  Eosenthal,  who  brought  in  the  peti- 
tion for  reduction  of  tariff  on  colljirs  and  cuffs,  does  not  care  one  cent 
what  the  American  working  girls  earn,  only  as  long  as  he  can  import 
the  goods  cheap.  I  have  cut  collars,  etc.,  worked  on  the  sewing 
machines,  worked  in  the  laundry,  run  an  engine  and  boiler,  and  have 
performed  all  kinds  of  work  appertaining  in  the  manufacture  of  collars, 
cuffs,  and  shirts,  and  therefore  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  same. 

Should  the  tariff  betaken  off  on  collars  and  cuffs  I  will  start  a  factory 
in  Germany  and  laundry  them  here,  as  I  can  manufacture  them  much 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  in  this  country,  being  a  staple  article. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Germany. 

Earl  &  Wll- 
son. 

Tim  &  Co. 

Hand  battonholo  finished 

Laandiy 

dozen.. 

do.... 

..................  do .... 

do.... 

P/ennigt. 
164 
50 

CenU. 
68J 
17 

Oenti. 

214 

m 

71 

Machine  bntton-hole 

Laundered 

138 
50 

57J 
17 

tn 

• 

188 

74| 

62 

No  box  or  other  manufacturing  expenses  added.  Earl  &  Wilson  use  a 
better  line  than  I  have  calculated,  but  this  is  only  a  comparison  to  Titu  & 
Co.and  others  which  do  a  jobbing  business,  and  we  have  to  put  a  garment 
manufacturer  in  the  same  line  as  a  jobber  reaping  the  profit  as  Earl  & 
Wilson. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

.Max  Hebmann. 
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(Paragraph  87S.) 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  September^  1893. 

Sib  :  We  trust  that  your  committee  will  decide  that  at  this  time  it  is 
inexpedient  to  reduce  the  present  tariff  rate  on  lace  goods,  and  that 
they  will  also  provide  means  or  measures  to  prevent  the  present  gross 
undervaluations  in  the  invoice  price  and  the  understatements  in  the 
quantity  of  yards  or  dozen  of  yards  actually  contained  in  imported 
cases  of  la<;e  goods. 

To  maintain  this  industry  so  far  against  great  odds  has  been  hard 
work.  By  diligence  and  economy,  favored  with  the  patronage  of  deal- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  we  have  been  enabled  to  maintain 
our  industry,  and  have  at  times  given  employment  to  near  a  thousand 
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persons,  which  has  proved  a  benefit  to  them  and  to  our  city  not  only, 
but  also  many  other  industries  have  been  aided  by  our  business. 

Although  the  amount  of  goods  we  manufacture  is  not  large  compared 
to  the  quantity  of  laces  used,  yet  the  eflfect,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
to  compel  importers  and  manufacturers  in  Europe  to  reduce  their  prices 
to  buyers  in  this  country,  and  by  this  competition  consumers  have  been 
benefited  many  times  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  our  production. 
Our  lace  industry  has  been  reported  in  Europe  by  buyers  of  laces  for 
the  United  States  and  given  as  a  reason  for  lower  prices.  This  is  one 
reason  among  many  why  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  our  country  to  let 
this  industry  fail.  At  present  time  and  for  months  more  than  half  of 
our  machines  and  employes  have  been  and  are  now  idle,  mainly  becaase 
of  the  large  stock  of  imported  laces  on  the  market  oflfered  at  such  low 
prices  that  it  is  evident  the  legal  rate  of  duties  has  not  been  paid  on 
them.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  a  difficult  mat  ter  to  ascertain  the  cost 
and  value  of  lace  and  lace  goods  generally,  either  silk  or  cotton.  Man- 
ufacturers and  exporters  in  Europe  take  advantage  of  this  fact  and 
name  very  low  prices  in  their  invoices,  and  leave  it  to  the  appraiser  to 
disprove  them,  and  in  the  press  of  invoices  and  other  matters  devolving 
upon  him  at  the  New  York  custom-house,  itis  simply  impossible  for  him 
to  properly  examine  and  consider  them.  Also,  the  manner  in  which 
laces  are  |nit  up  makes  it  very  easy  to  deceive  in  the  quantity  of  yards 
contained  in  the  cases,  which  may  contain  from  two  to  five  times  that 
named  in  the  invoice  of  importation. 

If  there  were  a  thorough  and  proper  examination  of  a  number  of  cases 
of  each  invoice  by  the  appraiser,  aided  by  competent  assistants,  most 
of  the  fraudulent  invoices  would  soon  be  stopped.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  measure  and  weigh  sample  lots,  etc. 

In  Europe,  as  one  large  manufacturer  writes,  "the  value  there  of 
silk  lace  is  based  on  two-thirds  of  the  wages  and  one-third  only  of  the 
raw  material,  silk."  This  is  the  rule,  tis  we  understand,  for  the  com- 
mon run  of  silk  laces  in  Europe.  In  the  United  Stat^  the  proportion 
for  labor  averages  higher. 

While  Hon.  William  K.  Morrison  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  1886  he  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  to  have  prepared  a  schedule  of  specific  duties 
for  silk  goods,  embroideries,  and  laces,  with  view  of  preventing  under- 
valuations in  those  classes  of  goods.  The  several  schedules  were  duly 
prepared,  but  the  idea  of  specific  duties  was  finally  abandoned  because 
no  proper  bases  for  valuation  could  be  found,  particularly  so  for  laces. 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  schedules  to  the  appraisers  of  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  for  their  opinion.  Our  schedule  for  laces 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  William  Kent,  assistant  appraiser  of  New  York, 
for  examination,  which  he  condemned,  and  to  prove  his  opinion  he  gave 
a  record  of  a  number  of  invoices  of  laces  (accompanied  with  samples) 
that  were  actually  being  passed  through  the  New  York  custom-house. 
Among  his  samples  were  the  following: 

Sample  122,  White  iUusion  net:  55  3'ards,  72  inolies  wide,  weight  26  ounces,  cost 
16  cents  United  States  currency  per  yard,  $8.80. 

This  is  only  $4.87  per  pound  for  the  finished  lace,  including  all  cost 
of  manufacture.  These  goods  require  the  best  raw  silk,  which  at  the 
time  was  worth  in  the  gum  $0  per  pound;  boiled  off  as  it  was  in  the 
hice,  9S  per  pound. 

Sample  365^  Spanish  lace :  86  yards,  4^  in.  wide,  weight  6^  ounces,  cost  5|  cents 
United  States  currency  per  yard,  $1.98. 
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This  is  only  $5.44  per  pound  for  Spanish  silk  lace  clipped,  scalloped, 
and  finished  for  the  consumer.  The  silk  in  a  boiled-off  condition,  in 
which  the  lace  was  made,  must  have  cost  97.50  per  pound,  and  the  fin- 
ished lace  $18  per  pound. 

Sample  No.  1967,  Spanish  gnipure  net:  23.30  meters,  27  inches  wide,  weight  6 
poands  2  ounces,  cost  United  States  currency  $17. 

This  is  only  $5.44  per  pound  for  silk  guipure  lace.  The  boiled-off 
silk  at  that  time,  of  which  the  lace  was  made  (for  the  lace  was  not  made 
of  silk  in  the  gum),  must  have  cost  near  $8  per  pound,  and  the  finished 
lace  $20  per  pound. 

It  is  understood  that  raw  silk  in  natural  gum  condition  always  loses 
about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  in  boiling  ofl; 

These  samples  given  by  Appraiser  Kent  show  that  silk  laces  were 
entered  and  passed  the  New  York  custom-house  at  an  avefage  rate 
peT  pound  less  than  the  raw  silk  cost  per  pound,  and  probably  at  only 
one- third  of  the  manufacturer's  cost  in  Europe;  undervaluation  is  here 
as  evident  as  the  day,  and  the  evidence  is  furnished  (unwittingly)  by 
the  appraiser,  Mr.  Kent,  himself.  His  point  was  to  prove  that  it  was 
unadvisable  to  have  specific  duties. 

Mr.  Kent  gave  also  the  record  of  other  samples,  two  of  which  we  cite : 

Sample  No.  1569,  Cliantiny  lace,  14^  yards,  37  inches  wide, .  weight  13^  ounces, 
cost  $3.53  United  States  currency  per  yard,  $36.68. 

This  is  $43.37  per  pound. 

Sample  10183,  ChantiUy  lace :  6^  meters,  37  inches  wide,  weight  8i  ounces,  cost 
United  States  currency  $14.05. 

This  is  $35.76  per  pound. 

Notice  the  high  prices  per  pound  of  these  last  two  samples,  but  it  is 
no  higher  than  many  silk  and  fine  cotton  laces  cost.  Tlie  last  two  sam- 
ples may  have  been  the  importation  of  someone  not  a  dealer. 

Mr.  Kent's  full  report  will  be  found  printed  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury's  letter  to  Hon.  William  E.  Morrison  of  June  14, 1886. 

The  fact  remains  that  invoices  of  silk  laces  are  passed  through  the 
custom-house  in  which  the  goods  are  valued  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  silk  yarns  of  which  they  are  made. 

It  is  these  undervaluations  in  price,  and  false  statements  in  quantity, 
in  the  invoices  of  importations  that  are  jeoi)ardizing  the  lace  industry 
in  the  United  States.  Because  of  this,  for  months  not  half  of  our 
machines  have  been  running  or  our  operators  at  work.  If  adequate 
measures  are  not  adopted  and  rigidly  enforced  to  prevent  and  stop 
undervalaations  of  all  kinds,  the  efforts  to  manufacture  lace  goods  in 
this  country  will  utterly  fail,  unless  the  price  of  labor  here  is  brought 
down  to  the  starvation  prices  of  Continental  Europe. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Fairchild,in  his  letter  (June  14, 1886)  to  Hon.  Mr. 
Morrison,  states — 

That  of  aU  the  silks  imported  into  the  conntry  in  the  past  yonr,  98  per  cent  were 
entered  at  New  York,  and  that  fuUy  90  per  cent  of  these  importations  represented 
oonsignmente  on  foreign  account  and  were  as  a  rule  undervalued. 

The  appraiser,  in  his  effort  to  maintain  the  legal  rate  of  duty  named 
for  "laces,"  is  opposed  by  some  importers  or  agents  of  manufacturers 
in  Europe,  who  claim,  and  have  claimed  successfully,  that  certain  lace 
goods  are  not,  and  should  not  be  called,  laces,  because  they  are  known 
by  some  other  name  in  the  trade,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  entered 
at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  as  goods  not  otlierwise  provided  for.  This  is  a 
source  of  many  disputes,  and  vexatious  lawsuits  that  are  very  costly 
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to  the  Government.  Lacea  are  known  commercially,  in  trade,  and  in 
use  by  very  many  names ;  not  one  name,  nor  a  dozen  names,  will  describe 
or  cover  the  article  of  lace  or  lace  goods.  The  word  "laces"  as  named 
in  the  present  tariff  covers  all  laces  or  lace  goods,  for  it  is  the  family 
name. 

Fabrics  or  goods  made  on  lace  machines  are  distinctly  different  from 
fabrics  made  on  the  loom.  In  the  lace  macbine  all  the  threads  in  the 
fabrics  run  lengthways  with  the  goods  as  made;  some  threads  follow- 
ing the  pattern  will  vary  or  turn  as  required. 

But  in  loom  work,  as  you  well  know,  there  are  the  warp  threads  and 
the  weft  or  filling  threads  that  are  thrown  directly  across  the  fabric. 
In  lace  fabrics  no  such  threads  are  thrown  across;  the  construction  of 
the  lace  machines  do  not  permit  it;  therefore  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
lace  from  loom  fabrics. 

No  particular  name,  therefore,  should  govern  the  rate  of  duty.  We 
suggest  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  the  trade  that 
one  single  ad  valorem  duty  be  ])laced  on  all  laces  or  goods  made  on  lace 
machines,  be  they  wide  or  narrow,  regardless  of  commercial  names  or 
any  other  designation. 

There  is  no  other  fabric  that  can  be  so  easily  undervalued  in  the 
invoice  of  importation  without  detection  as  lace,  and  there  is  probably 
no  other  article  that  is  allowed  to  pass  so  freely  without  paying  duty 
through  the  custom-house  in  the  trunks  of  the  tourists  from  Europe  as 
lace. 

As  laces  are  a  distinct  and  definite  class  of  textile  fabrics,^ and  as  the 
family  name  of  laces  includes  a  variety  of  styles,  qualities,  and  prices 
under  many  names,  there  ought  to  be  but  one  rate  of  duty,  and  that  ad 
valorem  on  all  classes  of  lace,  irrespective  of  any  class  or  style  or  com- 
mercial name  or  trade  designation,  and  this  ought  to  be  plainly  so  stated 
in  any  tariff  bill  enacted.  A  single  uniform  ad  valorem  rate  would 
then  rest  equally,  or  in  the  same  ratio,  on  all  grades  of  lace  goods. 

It  is  for  the  credit  and  interest  of  the  Government  that  frauds  on  her 
revenue  should  be  prevented  and  those  who  commit  them  be  in  some 
way  punished.  This  would  also  encourage  the  honest  importer  in  his 
effort  to  do  business. 

There  is  one  way  to  stop  fraudulent  practices  (which  was  effective 
before  the  law  was  repealed),  and  that  is  where  the  intent  to  cheat  the 
Government  is  evident  the  merchandise  be  forfeited  to  the  Government 
for  its  benefit  and  benefit  of  the  appraiser  and  his  department. 

We  send  with  this  communication  samples  of  silk  and  cotton  laces 
for  your  inspection,  as  they  may  afford  you  a  better  idea  of  the  goods 
in  question. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  why  the  duty  on  silk  and  cotton 
laces  should  remain  as  they  now  are  and  not  be  reduced,  we  would 
state — 

That  the  machinery  now  in  use  here  has  been  imported  from  England, 
and  paid  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  besides  heavy  freight  and  other  charges. 
Some  of  these  lace  machines  have  cost  from  $5,000  to  $6,000,  and  weigh 
over  16,000  pounds.  They  are  intricate  and  difficult  to  operate  and 
require  constant  repairs;  skilled  designers,  draftsmen,  and  operators 
have  to  be  brought  over  from  England  and  France.  Now  young  Amer- 
icans are  learning  the  art  of  lace-making  in  all  its  branches,  and  this 
new  branch  of  industry  is  giving  employment  to  many  hundreds  who 
are  anxious  to  obtain  work  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

There  is  no  other  class  of  textile  fabrics  so  difficult  to  make,  or  that 
takes  the  operator  so  long  a  time  to  learn  and  become  skilled  in  the 
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art,  as  lace.  Labor,  skill,  and  design  make  up  the  value  of  lace  more 
tlian  the  cost  of  material. 

The  wages  paid  to  lace  operators  in  this  country  are  from  100  to  200 
per  cent  higher  than  that  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  and,  beside,  their  machinery  is  occupied  night 
and  day  with  two  sets  of  hands,  while  here  it  is  fifty-five  hours  oidy 
for  the  week. 

The  business  at  best  is  hazardous,  as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  lace 
manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  the  article  in  respect  to  value  is  perish- 
able, especially  as  regards  silk  laces;  the  style,  make,  pattern,  and 
color  are  subject  to  the  caprice  of  fashion. 

Most  all  the  incidental  supplies  used  in  manufacturing  lace  are  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  20  to  45  per  cent.. 

Lace  is  a  luxury  in  the  higliest  sense,  and  the  duty  collected  on  it  is 
not  a  burden  on  the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  hundreds  of  poor  families 
have  been  benefited  and  maintained  here  many  years  by  the  lace 
industry. 

The  industry  of  making  cotton  lace  goods  of  every  description  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  a  large  and  important  one. 
Millions  of  capital  are  invested  in  it.  Large  communities  are  profitably 
employed  and  supported  by  this  industry,  which  has  proved  to  be  a 
source  of  great  wealth  wherever  it  exists,  but  of  all  the  textile  fabrics 
it  is  the  most  difiicult  to  establish  in  a  new  country. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  laces  manufactured  in  England  exceeds  (it  is 
estimated)  that  of  silk,  more  than  twenty  times,  and  the  proportion  of 
laces  and  embroideries  made  on  the  continent  is  nearly  as  large. 

Mr.  John  Heathcoat  (one  of  the  inventors  of  the  lace  machine)  gave  to  Notting- 
liam  a  trade  which  in  fifty  years  has  mainly  assisted  to  quadniple  its  population, 
giving  employment  to  150,000  work  people,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  adding 
£4,000,000  sterling  annually  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  (From  a  eulogy  of  Mr. 
John  Heathcoat,  after  his  death  in  1861.    Encyclopedia  Brittanica.) 

Some  of  the  most  artistic  and  highest  cost  laces  are  made  of  cotton, 
either  by  hand  or  machinery.  The  industry  of  making  cotton  lace  is 
known  to  be  more  sure  and  stable  than  that  of  making  silk. 

Laces  made  of  cotton  or  linen  thread  can  be  cleaned  or  washed  many 
times  without  perceptible  injury,  while  laces  made  from  silk  yams 
would  be  ruined.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  favor  of  cotton  and 
linen  thread  lace,  and  the  principal  reason  why  it  is  preferred  before 
silk. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  laces  used  in  the  United  States,  it  is  estima- 
ted, is  more  than  twenty  times  that  of  silk.  There  are  tens  of  millions 
of  yards  of  cotton  lace  imported  every  season  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lace  curtains. 

Of  the  large  quantity  used  in  this  country  very  little  comparatively 
is  produced  here.  Why  are  they  not  and  why  have  they  not  been 
made  here?  Simply  because  manufacturers  who  have  given  this  indus- 
try a  thorough  trial  have  not  been  able  to  compete  in  style  and  assort- 
ment with  the  endless  variety,  and  in  price  with  the  extensive  stocks, 
offered  at  low  prices  in  this  market  by  agents  of  the  large  producers  in 
Europe,  who,  by  a  system  of  undervaluation  without  penalties,  do  not 
pay  the  ftill  duty  of  the  present  low  ad  valorem  rate. 

The  great  cost  of  producing  a  new  pattern  of  lace  by  machine  is  in 
the  making  of  the  first  piece.  After  that  the  more  pieces  made  the 
cheaper  it  can  be  sold. 

In  England  and  on  the  Continent  those  engaged  in  making  laces 
have  large  plants  and  great  facilities  for  producing  many  new  patterns; 
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also  a  large  market  and  assured  demand  for  many  pieces  of  every  new 
pattern  produced.  Their  inacliiuery  is  made  on  the  spot.  They  do  not 
pay  45  per  cent  duty  on  tliat,  besides  heavy  freight  charges,  and  for 
wood  packing  cases,  which  for  some  lace  machines  often  cost  over  $75. 

The  labor  of  making  and  finishing  the  lace  is  from  two  to  four  times 
greater  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.    • 

The  cotton  yarn  used  in  making  cotton  lace  is  especially  made  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  harder  twist  than  that  which  is  used  for  common 
loom  work,  and  often  part  is  reverse  twist  or  twisted  to  the  left  as  well 
as  to  the  right,  and  as  it  is  required  to  be  even  and  smooth  it  is  gener- 
ally gassed.  In  England,  there  being  a  steady  demand  for  these  yams, 
they  are  supplied  to  the  lace-makers  at  low  rates  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties. This  class  of  yarns  are  not  made  in  this  country  at  all,  but  would 
be  if  there  was  a  demand  for  them.  On  these  yarns  we  pay  iO  per 
cent  duty  besides  the  heavy  charges  or  expense  of  importing  them.  In 
England  and  on  the  Continent  they  have  in  every  branch  of  the  lace 
trade  educated  and  experienced  hands  as  well  as  other  advantages. 
For  the  present  most  of  our  operators  have  to  be  instructed  in  the  art. 

If  the  duty  is  retained  and  the  business  is  once  fairly  established  in 
the  United  States  of  making  silk  and  cotton  laces  for  all  personal 
adornment  and  for  use  in  beautifying  and  furnishing  our  habitiitions, 
this  great  industry  would  before  many  years  greatly  enrich  our  coun- 
try, giving  employment  to  more  than  half  a  million  of  j^eople,  besides 
adding  many  other  industries  in  building  the  costly  machines,  making 
yarns,  furnishing  supplies,  dyeing  goods,  etc. 

It  is  known  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  largest 
buyers  of  lace  in  the  world. 

£espectfully  submitted. 

Jennings  Laob  Woeks, 
A.  G.  Jennings, 

FresidenU 
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(Paragraph  878.) 

SiE:  The  undersigned,  the  founder  of  and  a  representative  of  the 
lace-curtain  industry  of  the  United  States,  respectfully  submits  for 
your  consideration  the  following  statement  of  facts: 

The  lace  curtains  made  in  this  country  are  jaequard- machine  made 
and  come  in  competition  with  the  jacquard  machine  made  curtains  of 
Nottingham,  England,  and  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and  the  tamboured 
curtains  of  Saxony  and  Switzerland,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  no 
jacquards  are  applied. 

The  tariff  on  all  imported  curtains,  irrespective  of  grade  or  quality, 
is  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  manufacturing  the  jacquard-machine 
curtains  45  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  consumed  in  material,  5p  per  cent  in 
labor,  and  6  per  cent  in  expense.  The  higher  grades  of  lace  curtains, 
in  which  we  are  particularly  interested,  are  manufactured  entirely  of 
yarn  made  from  Egyptian  and  sea  island  cotton.  The  tariff  on  said 
yarn  averages  50  per  cent. 

Men  in  Nottingham  and  Ayrshire,  on  the  jacquard-machine  made 
curtains,  are  paid  from  24  to  30  shillings  per  week.  For  the  same  labor 
we  pay  from  $12  to  $21  per  week.  There  women  are  paid  from  8  to  18 
Rhiilings  per  week;  here  we  pav  from  $2.50  to  $6  per  week.    In  other 
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words,  we  pay  twice  as  much  for  labor  here  as  is  paid  tliere.  In  Saxony 
and  Switzerland  men  receive  trom  $1.50  to  $G  per  week,  and  women 
from  $1.50  to  $4  per  week  for  making  the  tamboured  lace  curtains, 
commonly  known  as  Brussels  poiut,  Irish  point,  and  Swiss. 

The  tariff'  on  our  machinery,  which  we  were  compelled  to  import,  was 
45  per  cent.  The  higher  cost  of  land,  buildings,  insurance,  and  depre- 
ciation here,  in  our  opinion,  makes  the  investment  at  least  50  per  cent 
greater  than  in  Europe. 

Against  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  cost  of  raw  materials, 
labor,  and  expense,  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  tariff  on  the  imported 
lace  curtains,  the  cost  of  transportation,  also  of  being  in  the  home 
market.  By  reason  of  said  advantages,  we  are  able  to  hold  our  own, 
except  against  the  cheaper  grades  of  tamboured  lace  curtains. 

If  the  tariff'  on  lace  curtains  should  be  reduced,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  close  our  factory,  unless  there  shall  be  a  more  than  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  yarn,  which  is  our  raw  material. 

Inasmuch  as  the  raw  cotton  is  imported  into  this  country  free  of  any 
duty  or  tax  whatever,  I  submit  that  a  25  per  cent  duty  ad  valorem  on 
yarn  is  a  greater  protection  to  the  yarn  manufacturer  than  a  duty  of 
50  per  cent  on  lace  curtains  is  to  the  lace-curtain  manufactuier. 

The  great  item  of  expense  in  making  the  tamboured  lace  curtains  is 
labor.  On  account  of  the  vast  difference  in  cost  of  labor  in  Saxony  and 
Switzerland,  as  compared  with  this  country,  we  submit  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  tariff  on  tamboured  lace  curtains  be  reduced. 
As  it  is,  we  are  now  unable  to  compete  with  the  lower  grades  of  said 
curtains. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

J.  0.  Atkin, 
Manager  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Lace  MillSy  Wilkes  Barre^  Fa, 

September  19, 1803. 
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(Pangrapli  878.) 

OEEIGHTON  &  BUBCH, 

New  Yorkj  September  13j  1893. 

SiBS:  We  beg  to  place  before  you  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of,  and  increase  in,  in  the  lace-curtain  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, under  the  present  tariff. 

In  the  yes).r  1891  there  was  practically  but  one  manufactory  using 
from  350,000  to  400,000  pounds  of  yam.  There  are  now  seven  facto- 
ries using  betweem  3,000,000  and  4,000,(H)0  pounds.  The  value  of  the 
raw  cotton,  which  ^  e  formerly  exported  to  manufacture  these  goods, 
taking  the  lowest  estimate,  is,  say,  3,000^000  pounds,  at  8  cents,  $2^,000. 
This  cotton,  when  manufactured  here  into  curtains,  is  worth  about  $1 
I)er  pound,  say  $3,000,000.  Thus,  by  the  establishment  of  the  industry 
here,  the  difference  between  these  amounts,  which  is  a  very  consider- 
able sum,  goes  largely  to  our  work  people,  and  the  gold,  which  would 
have  to  be  exported  to  pay  for  the  goods  if  manufactured  abroad,  is 
kept  in  this  country. 

With  a  continuance  of  the  present  duties  we  believe  that^he  manu- 
facturer of  lace  curtains  will  be  still  further  largely  increased,  and  that 
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finer  goods,  requiring  skilled  labor,  will  be  produced,  thereby,  adding 
materially  to  tbe  benefits  above  noted. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  manufacture  in  America  it  can  be 
readily  shown  that  the  consumer  has  derived  the  benefit  of  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cent  in  the  price  of  curtains. 

We  would  further  state  that  there  is  now  invested  in  this  country,  in 
the  industry,  over  $2,500,000,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  in  imported 
machinery  on  which  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  has  been  paid,  and  that  any 
disturbance  to  the  industry  would  render  the  machinery  almost  worth- 
less. 

As  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  for  this  class  of  labor  rule  much 
higher  than  are  paid  in  England,  and  as  a  new  industry  of  this  kind 
requires  at  least  five  years  for  its  firm  establishment,  we  respectfully 
submit  that  any  reduction  on  the  tariff  at  the  present  time  would  seri- 
ously cripple  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  SOBANTON  Laoe  Curtain  Manupactubing  Co., 

Agents  CBEiaHTON  &  Bubch. 
The  Amebican  Lace  Manufactubing  Co., 

ItfA(JK  FiNLEY,  Frenident. 
John  Bbomley  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 
EowLAND  &  Schmidt,  Philadelphia. 
HoMEB  Bbos.'  Cabpet  Co., 

Saml.  Homeb,  Jb.,  President^  Philadelphia. 


TEXTILE  WORKERS   OF  PHILADEIiPniA. 

Statement  of  Mr.  John  S,  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  chairman  of 
the  delegation  of  textile  workers  of  that  city,  who  presented  a  petition 
containing  over  10,000  names,  and  read  the  following  paper: 

ADDBESS  OF  TEXTILE  WAOE-WCJBKEBS  BEFOBB  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Mr.  Chaibman.  The  delegates  comprising  this  body,  to  which  yon 
have  so  kindly  granted  a  hearing,  have  been  selected  by  their  fellow- 
workmen  from  among  at  least  50,000  wage-earners  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  textiles  in  upwards  of  200  mills  in  and  about  the  greatest  of 
American  manufacturing  centers — the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  petitions  we  have  been  delegated  to  present  to  you  are  signed 
by  the  thousands  who  work  beside  us  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  great  hives  of  industry  and  thrift,  the  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  che- 
nille, upholstery,  lace,  and  carpet  mills,  from  whence  we  have  hereto- 
fore drawn  wages  for  the  support  of  ourselves  and  our  families. 

TheiJe  petitions  have  not  been  prepared,  nor  are  they  presented,  in 
any  partisan  spirit,  notwithstanding  any  assertion  which  may  have 
been  Tnade  to  that  effect,  nor  has  any  one  been  coerced  into  signing 
them. 

Our  presence  is  demanded  here  simply  by  the  necessity  of  fiirnish- 
ing  food  and  rsiiment  for  ourselves  and  our  wives  and  families  depend- 
ent upon  us. 

We  are  not  the  bosses  nor  the  mill-owners,  nor  are  we  in  any  sense 
either  directly  or  indirectly  their  representatives,  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  produce  the  goods  by  the  labor  of  our  hands. 
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We  are  not  self-appointed  "walkin«?  delegates,"  nor  are  we  dem- 
agop:ues  strivinjr  to  lead  workingmen  *'iuto  paths  tliey  know  not." 

We  arc  here  because  our  means  of  living  is  either  menaced  or  has 
been  taken  from  us  and  because  the  loom  is  silent  and  the  shuttle 
motionless  that  our  eyes  have  been  accustomed  to  watch  and  our  hands 
to  control. 

We  come  direct  from  our  humble  homes  where  our  wives  and  babies 
are  praying  for  the  success  of  this  appeal  to  you,  who,  by  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  your  constituents,  have  not  only  been  selected  to  legislate 
for  this  great  American  peoi)le,  but  have  also  been  again  singled  out 
from  among  your  colleagues  in  Congress  to  serve  as  members  of  this 
most  important  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  upon  you  and  great  indeed  is  your 
responsibility. 

Let  me  bring  to  your  minds  a  picture  of  thousands  of  to-day  firesides 
in  our  great  city  where  sits  the  head  of  the  family  in  enforced  idleness, 
with  the  winter  approaching  and  with  the  wolves  of  cold  and  hunger 
on  the  threshold.  "No  possibility  of  work,  and  the  mtgority  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  same  sad  plight.  He  is  honest,  industri- 
ous, law-abiding,  ablebodied,  and  intelligent,  but  he  is  powerless  in 
himself.  As  an  American  citizen,  a  wage-earner,  a  producer,  demand- 
ing only  that  which  is  right,  he  has  delegated  to  us,  his  fellow-work- 
men, the  duty  of  placing  his  case  in  your  hands,  relying  upon  your 
sense  of  justice,  your  wisdom,  your  manhood,  your  patriotism  to  pro- 
tect him  in  his  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

Therefore,  in  his  behalf  and  in  the  spirit  expressed  in  this  petition, 
which  we  are  here  to  i)resent,  we  implore  you  that  you  will  speedily 
give  to  the  country  an  assurance  that  the  tariff,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
relates  to  textile  goods,  shall  not  be  disturbed. 

Bise,  we  beseech  you,  above  the  spirit  of  partisanship  or  sectionalism, 
and  consider  our  plea  on  behalf  of  American  workmen,  irrespective  of 
what  this  party  or  that  party  may  have  inserted  in  their  "  catch- vote '* 
platforms. 

We  come  straight  from  the  masses,  and  we  speak  in  no  uncertain 
tone  with  the  voice  of  the  common  people,  and  we  pray  of  you  to 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  proving  yourselves  by  your  action  in  this 
matter,  which  is  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  your  fellow-countrymen, 
that  you  can  be  and  that  you  will  be  above  all  else  American  patriots. 
By  so  doing  you  will  not  only  prove  yourselves  among  the  greatest  of 
politicians,  but  you  will  win  as  well  the  blessings  of  your  fellow-men. 

That  you  may  understand  and  appreciate  to  some  extent  the  dei>res- 
sion  in  textile  pursuits  the  following  comparative  statistics  have  been 
collated  from  the  mills  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 

For  four  weeks  in  the  month  of  August,  1892,  in  17  mills  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  was  10,109.  The  average  hours  worked 
l)er  week  by  each  individual  was  60.  The  aggregate  number  of  ^hours 
worked  per  month  by  all  emjiloyed  was  240. 

For  four  weeks  in  the  month  of  August,  1893,  in  the  same  mills  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed  was  7,475.  The  average  hours 
worked  per  week  by  each  individual  was  17^.  The  aggregate  number 
of  hours  worked  per  month  by  all  employed  was  69,  showing  a  decrease 
of  71  i>er  cent  in  time,  26  per  cent  in  number  of  hands. 

These  figures  have  not  been  selected,  but  are  taken  from  all  mills 
without  exception  or  omission,  and  they  speak  louder  than  any  words 
that  can  be  framed  by  human  tongue  and  are  by  far  the  strongest 
argument  we  can  use  to  persuade  you  to  give  heed  to  our  appeals,  i*" 
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stated  in  our  petitions,  with  which  our  fellow  workfngmen  have  over- 
whelmed us  and  which,  on  behalf  of  the  10,228  signers,  I  now  have  the 
honor,  as  chairman  of  this  delegation,  of  presenting  to  you. 

Mr.  Stbwabt  (after  reading  the  paper).  The  industry  in  which  I 
am  interested  is  upholstery  and  chenille.  Under  the  McEinley  tariff 
bill  the  business  increased  in  proportion ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the 
price  has  not  increased  to  the  consumer,  but  has  decreased  considera- 
bly, because  it  has  stimulated  home  competition,  making  it  so  keen  in 
that  industry  as  to  bring  the  price  down.  We  know  from  experience 
as  workingmen  that  this  tariff  as  now  levied  and  collected  lias  been 
an  assistance  in  wages.    I  am  here  to  talk  about  nothing  but  wages. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  present  law  was  passed  in  1890! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMlllin.  What  increase  of  wages  was  given  in  your  chenille 
mills  in  consequence  of  thatt 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  look  upon  the  tariff  as  a  protection  against  impor- 
tation. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN,  What  increase  of  wages  was  given  to  the  laborers  in 
the  chenille  mills  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  billf 

Mr.  Stewabt.  There  was  a  large  increase,  because  it  gives  us 
steadier  work. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  per  diem  increase,  if  any,  did  it  give  you! 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  did  not  say  there  was  any.  The  price  of  the  article 
did  not  increase,  but  came  down. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  find  by  turning  to  the  law  that  the  rate  on  che- 
nille under  the  act  of  1883  was  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  So  that  there  was  an  increase  to  60  per  cent  in  the 
McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  was  an  increase  of  one-half  of  the  original 
duty;  that  is,  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  was  added  to  it,  mak- 
ing it  60.    Were  your  wages  increased! 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  price  of  the  article  was  not  increased,  because 
it  was  already  so  great. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Your  wages  were  not  increased  in  consequence  of 
that! 

Mr.  Stewart.  But  there  is  steadier  work,  which  we  claim  is  an 
increase. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN  There  was  no  increase  in  your  wages! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  at  the  end  of  the  week  we  found  we  had  six 
day's  work. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  many  hours  are  you  working? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  working  forty-six  hours.  The  firm  in  which 
I  am  employed  has  two  branches,  upholstery  and  chenille.  The  che- 
nille branch  this  week  is  entirely  unemployed. 

Mr.  FAYNE.  How  was  it  a  year  ago! 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  were  busy. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  were  then  working  six  days  a  week! 

Mr.  Stewart:  Yes;  and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  this  recent  de- 
pression. 

Mr.  Payne.  Before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  I  supx>ose  you 
were  glad  to  get  four  days  a  week! 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  McKinely  bill  increased  the  industry  so  much 
that  after  that  the  production  was  so  great  that  it  gave  employment 
to  many  more  men. 
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Mr.  Gear.  The  result  was  that  goods  were  not  imported! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir.  We  worked  more  and  got  more  benefit 
than  we  had  before. 

Mr.  Dalzell  Without  giving  the  names  of  the  gentlemen,  give  ns 
the  industries  represented  by  your  delegation. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Lace  curtains,  Brussels  carpet,  upholstery,  worsted- 
spinning,  wollens,  worsted  cloth,  ingrain  caii)ets,  chenille  curtains, 
silk  ribbon,  hosiery,  blankets,  and  cotton  goods.  The  district  from 
which  we  come  to-day  is  in  an  awful  condition.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  fact,  and  many  of  us  are  in  terrible  straits.  We  believe  honestly 
as  workingmen  that  were  it  not  for  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
tariif  at  this  time  that  our  business  would  be  going  on.  There  is  no 
other  menace  holding  over  us,  except  the  fear  of  the  passage  of  a  new 
tariff  bill,  because  importers  and  commission  men  will  not  send  in 
orders,  but  are  waiting  for  the  tariff  to  be  brought  down,  and  then 
they  hope  to  get  the  goods  in  lower.  We  are  here  asking  that  the 
tariff*  be  not  disturbed,  for  on  the  other  side  they  are  getting  ready  to 
supply  our  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  At  whose  suggestion  does  this  delegation  come  hereT 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  workingmen  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  arose  out  of  your  fear  of  an  improper  disturbance  of 
the  tariff  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  Out  of  the  fear  of  present  tariff  changes.  Tlie  indus- 
tries we  represent  were  never  in  such  a  condition  as  they  are  to-day. 
One  year  ago  there  was  scarcely  an  idle  loom  in  our  district.  A  man 
could  get  work  in  a  few  hours,  whereas  to-day  he  might  walk  for  hours 
looking  for  work  and  he  would  be  laughed  at. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  the  manufacturers  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
visit  of  you  and  your  colleagues  to-day! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Fo,  sir;  we  are  here  as  representative  workingmen. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  think  about  putting  wool  or  the  raw 
material  of  your  grade  of  industry  on  the  free  listt 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  not  here  to  ask  anything  else  at  all.  We 
appear  before  your  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  ask  you  a« 
American  citizens  and  workingmen  not  to  touch  the  tariff  on  textile 
goods. 

Mr.  Turner,  You  should  consider  that  perhaps  some  may  think  that 
to  give,  your  manufacturing  friends  free  raw  material  might  improve 
the  conditions  of  labor. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  believe  honestly  that  if  you  destroy  the  home  com- 
I)etition  or  home  production  of  wool,  then  we  will  have  a  foreign  monop- 
oly of  wool,  and  as  soon  as  foreign  wool  drives  the  American  producer 
out  of  the  market,  up  goes  the  price  of  wool.  •  Competition  has  kept  the 
price  down. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  no  competition  in  foreign  woolt 

Mr.  Stewart.  England  largely  controls  the  wool  market  of  the 
world.  It  is  her  colonies  from  whence  it  comes,  j  rincipally  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  low  price  of  foreign  wool 
would  stimulate  American  production! 

Mr.  Stewart.  When  you  destroy  the  industry  by  experiment,  you 
can  not  see  what  to  do  after  it  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  would  maintain  the  duty  on  wool! 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  not  here  to  argue  that  point.  You  asked  me 
what  I  thought,  and  I  have  answered  you.    Home  competition  has  gone 
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a  great  way  in  keepiDg  up  the  price  of  articles  sucli  as  came  under  the 
McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  tariff  on  wool  is  higher  than  ever  it  wast 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  have  not  studied  up  that  question,  but  I  will  say, 
because  you  ask  me,  that  the  American  wool  producer  is  the  Amerieau 
farmer.  From  a  fair  and  honest  standpoint,  I  think  that  the  American 
farmer  gets  as  much  as  the  American  manufacturer  gets  on  cloth.  I 
believe  that  if  you  tak()  the  duty  off  wool,  the  wool-grower  will  demand 
that  the  duty  be  taken  oft*  cloth,  and  I  feel  that  we  could  not  attbrd  to 
come  here  and  advocate  that  we  be  destroyed  at  his  expense.  They 
would  retaliate. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  not  think,  furthermore,  that  if  that  were  done, 
possibly  it  would  stimulate  woolen  manufacture  in  this  country  so 
as  to  greatly  enlarge  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  can  not  see,  sir,  why  the  woolen  manufacturers, 
under  the  conditions  as  they  now  exist  in  other  industries,  ought  not  to 
be  and  have  been  as  prosperous  as  any.  That  is  the  history  of  our 
country.  There  has  been  more  wages  paid,  more  investments  made  by 
working  people  in  our  building  associations  in  Philadelphia  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Turner.  However,  you  have  no  particular  knowledge  as  to 
wool! 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  that,  because  I  do  not  keep 
the  run  of  it.  I  only  want  to  answer  from  facts  within  my  own  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  Turner.  Under  a  high  protective  tariff,  American  wool  is  the 
lowest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  believe  further  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
will  be  followed  by  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  a  reduction  of  all  kinds 
of  duties. 

Mr,  Turner.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  your  organizations  you  have 
discussed  this  matter  frequently  with  intelligence,  as  you  seem  to  dis- 
cuss it  to-day,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  wool  is  put  upon  the  free 
list  without  injuring  the  farmer,  and  thereby  reducing  the  price  of 
woolen  goods,  would  it  not  be  better  for  poor  people  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing and  home  comforts  as  well  as  an  increased  demand  for  workmen 
in  the  woolen  mills!  Would  it  not  stimulate  the  production  of  woolen 
goods  to  take  the  duty  off'  wool! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  have  this  to  say  of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
duty  in  price  of  the  wool  in  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  amount  of  duty  on 
a  suit  of  clothes  which  an  Individual  would  wear  would  not  amount  to 
much.  There  is  only  a  few  pounds  of  wool  in  a  suit,  even  if  it  is  i>oor 
wool.    This  is  the  difference  the  poor  man  pays  for  his  warm  clothing. 

Mr.  Payne.  Very  cheap  wool  has  not  stimulated  your  industry  much 
within  the  last  month! 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  does  not  so  appear. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Kor  has  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  can  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  think  it  is  the  fear  of 
the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  bill  that  has  largely  brought  about  this 
l^anic  which  know  prevails,  because  in  many  industries,  as  you  gentle- 
men know, the  financial  situation  has  not  improved.  Wedo  notsee  the 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  textile  workers. 

Mr.  TuBNER.  Have  you  noticed  that  there  are  adulterants  in  woolen 
goods  in  recent  years! 

Mr.  Stewaut.  Ko,  sir.  I  believe  there  are  as  much  adulterants 
used  on  the  other  side  as  here. 
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Mr.  Turner.  They  use  adulterants  on  both  sides! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  because  they  adulterate  almost  everything  where 
they  can  use  it  with  deception;  and  they  would  use  adulteration  in 
almost  anything,  unless  it  was  such  as  cotton  goods,  both  here  and 
abroad.  • 

Mr.  Breoxinridge.  Do  you  believe  that  the  wool-sellers  are  in  com- 
petition so  as  to  extort  a  higher  price  for  wool! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  know.  I  simply  know  that  if  there  is  a 
reduction 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  have  a  reason. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  American  combination. 
I  believe  the  manufacturers  out  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  small  pro- 
ducers of  wool  and  they  have  to  ship  at  once. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  believe  that  the  producers  could  enter 
into  a  combination  in  order  to  extort  high  prices! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  think  they  could,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
American  farmers  have  got  money  enough  to  store  wool  away. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  they  could  not  do  it  in  this  country,  why  can 
they  do  it  in  the  other  countries? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  do  not  get  it  here;  but  it  comes  through  large 
importing  houses  in  London  and  Liverpool.  The  farmers  ship  directly 
to  the  factories. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  your  position  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
combine  in  a  single  country,  but  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  in  all 
countries! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  believe  we  are  differently  situated  here.  There  is 
a  vast  difference  in  sending  a  man  out  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  to  buy  wool 
aud  sending  a  man  from  England  who  goes  directly  to  Australia  or 
Asia,  or  places  where  they  grow  so  much  wool. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  believe  they  can  buy  from  the  farm- 
ers in  this  coun  try  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  do  it  with  our  small  crop 
of  wool. 

Mr.  Gear.  Are  operatives  in  Philadelphia  paid  fairly  good  wages 
since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  has  been  one  of  the  best  laws  for  the  textile  work- 
ers that  has  ever  been  phvced  upon  the  statute  books.  We  get  steady 
work  and  fair  wages. 

Mr.  Gear.  A  large  change  or  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  affect 
your  wages! 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  would,  unquestionably. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  ! 

Mr.  Stewart,  It  would  bring  down  the  price  of  wages. 

Mr.  Gear.  Would  it  close  some  of  the  factories! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  or  compel  us  *o  work  on  a  level  with  the  wages 
across  the  water. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  want  to  do  that! 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  think  that  in  producing  these  articles  we  should 
be  protected. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  think  that  if  the  opportunity  is  given,  competition 
will  bring  the  price  down! 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  my  experience  in  these  goods.  It  has  brought 
it  down  and  kept  it  down. 

Mr.  Gear.  Did  not  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law  stop  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  kinds  of  goods  from  other  countries! 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  has  stopped  the  importation  aud  increased  produc- 
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tion  here.    A  change  in  the  present  iaw  would  make  a  great  disturb- 
ance. 

Mr.  Geab.  If  a  change  is  made  in  the  law  would  other  industries 
startup!  ^ 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  would  be  no  industry  started,  and  wages  would 
go  down.  I  do  not  say  that  factories  would  shut  ui>.  I  believe  there 
would  be  a  mat^iial  reduction  in  wages.  •  We  are  American  citizens, 
and  we  expect  to  live  here  and  want  to  prosi)er. 

Mr.  Gear.  Are  you  an  American  by  birth! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Fo,  ^ir.  I  have  been  in  this  country  going  on  eight- 
een years. 

Mr.  Gear.  Where  were  you  born! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Near  Belfast. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  were  a  workingman  in  that  country! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  never  worked  there  much,  because  I  was  rather 
young  when  I  came  out. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  iave  any  number  of  men  in  Philadelphia  who  did 
come  from  that  country  and  worked  there! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Gear.  What  did  they  come  here  for! 

Mr.  Stewart.  To  make  a  better  living. 

Mr.  Gear  (ironically).  I  suppose  a  good  many  went  back! 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  How  many  workingmen  are  in  j'^our  delegation! 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  are  about  fifteen  here.  Several  desire  to  speak, 
if  the  committee  desires  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  stated  that  the  price  of  goods  has  been  reduced 
under  the  McKinley  bill.  How  are  the  manufacturers  going  to  pay  an 
increase  and  give  you  steadier  work,  if  that  is  the  case! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  did  not  say  that  wages  were  increased.  I  said  it 
increased  our  wages,  because  we  had  steadier  work. 

Mr.  Bynum.  How  have  wages  been  kept  up!  When  you  had  not 
competition  the  price  was  higher. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  say  the  price  is  higher,  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
McKinley  bill  was  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  How  is  the  manufacturer  going  to  make  steadier  prices 
and  steadier  work  if  that  is  the  case! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  there  is  scarcely  an  article 

Mr.  Bynum.  Please  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Stewart.  You  must  allow  me  to  answer  in  my  own  way.  There 
is  scarcely  an  article  the  price  of  which,  after  it  has  been  put  on  the 
market,  has  not  gone  down. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Would  not  the  manufacturer  have  reduced  the  wages 
of  the  workingmen! 

Mr.  Stewart,  No,  sir.  When  an  article  gets  to  a  certain  price  and 
it  Is  no  longer  profitable  it  is  not  made. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  McKinley  bill  has  been 
to  reduce  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same  time  you  say  that  an 
Increased  demand  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  give  you  steadier 
emyloyment  and  therefore  more  wages.  Where  has  the  manufacturer 
found  a  better  market  at  a  lower  price! 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  a  larger  market. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  higher  prices  make  a  larger  market! 

Mr*  Stewabt.  The  market  is  the  consumer. 
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Mr.  Bynitm.  As  long  as  the  price  is  up  does  not  that  make  a  market! 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  the  demand  of  the  consumer  that  makes  a  market. 
If  there  is  no  consumer  there  is  no  market. 

Mr.  Byntjm.  How  can  the  workingmau  be  benefited! 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  McKinley  tariff  act  has  kept  out  foreign  compe- 
tition and  created  home  competition  which  has  brought  the  price  down. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  not  this  the  ca^e — that  as  long  as  a  man  has  a  high 
price  he  will  supply  the  market! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Unless  somebody  else  wants  to  do  it  at  a  less  price. 

Mr.  Byntjm.  I  understand  that  you  have  been  claiming  that  prices 
have  been  higher  since  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Take  a  large  class  of  goods,  say  cloth  worth  $1.25  or 
$2  a  yard,  and  you  put  in  improved  machinery  and  put  that  goods  in 
the  market  at  $1.65  or  $1.50,  won't  you  have  to  come  down  with  the 
market! 

Mr.  Byntjm.  You  started  by  saying  that  goods  were  selling  for  more 
money  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill.  Now  your  thoughts  are 
right  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  say  that  home  competition  brought  the  price  down. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Then  home  competition  has  brought  down  the  price  of 
the  product  lower  than  ever! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  And  the  condition  of  the  workingman  is  better  than 
before! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  unquestionably.  We  are  getting  steady 
work,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  say  that  if  the  tariff  is  taken  off  wool  it  would 
destroy  that  industry  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  a  question  I  am  not  here  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Byntjm.  I  want  to  see  if  you  know  anything  about  it.  Do  you 
not  know  that  this  industry  has  been  going  down  ever  since  the  increase 
of  the  tariff  on  wool!  Do  you  not  know  that  the  number  of  sheep  in 
PenUvSylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kew  York — even  in  Ohio — has  been  dimin- 
ished under  this  high  protective  tariff* ! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  know  that  if  you  want  to  get  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  you  have  got  to  put  more  duty  on. 

Mr.  Byntjm.  You  do  not  know  that  when  we  have  put  the  duty  on 
the  price  has  diminished! 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byntjm.  Do  you  not  know  that  wool  has  sold  lower  the  year  after 
the  McKinley  bill  was  passed  than  ever! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  know  those  facts. 

Mr.  Byntjm.  You  do  not  know! 

Mr.  Stewart.  No.  Why  is  it  if  wool  has  gone  down  under  the 
McKinley  bill  you  do  not  repeal  it! 

Mr.  Byntjm.  In  this  country  we  have  only  produced  150,000,000  out 
of  some  600,000,000  pounds  of  wool  raised  in  the  world.  You  manufac- 
ture carpets  largely  in  Philadelphia,  I  believe! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  How  about  the  wool  going  into  carpets! 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here  who  will  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Are  carpet  wools  imported  into  this  country! 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  lower  grade  wools  are  imported. 

Mr.  Byntjm.  Practically,  do  we  produce  any  carpet  wools  in  this 
country! 
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Mr.  Stewart.  If  we  had  carpet  wools  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
import  this  cheap  wool. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  do  not  import  carpet  wool? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  We  won't  buy  inferior  wool  if  we  can  get  good  wool 
for  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Byntjm.  Do  you  not  use  good  wool  for  carpets? 

Mr.  Stewart.  VVe  use  expensive  wool. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  do  not  grow  that  wool  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  is  wool  in  this  country  adapted  to  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Where  is  it  grown! 

Mr.  Stewart.  In  Dakota.    It  is  possible  to  produce  it  there. 

Mr.  Bynum.  At  about  14  cents  a  pound! 

Mr,  Stewart.  If  the  industry  is  protected  it  will  be  stimulated.  It 
is  possible  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  want  to  stimulate  the  farmer  to  grow  sheep! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  am  not  here  to  argue  about  the  farmer  at  all. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  know  anything  about  carpet  wool  bringing  14 
cents! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Good  wool  brings  18  to  20  cents. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Good  wool  is  worth  about  18  cents  and  carpet  wool  is 
worth  about  one-half. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  am  not  positive  about  that,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
answer  as  to  anything  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bynum.  If  wool  be  put  upon  the  free  list,  and  we  thereby 
increase  the  price  of  the  home  product,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have 
wool  on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Stewart.  If  wool  is  cheaper  under  the  McKiuley  bill  we  will 
have  wool  so  cheap  that  there  will  be  no  call  for  importing  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  not  know  that  we  have  to  imj>ort  wool  to  mix 
with  American  wools! 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  for  the  finer  grade  of  goods.  Those  who 
wear  that  grade  of  goods  should  be  maide  to  pay  for  them — that  is, 
those  who  buy  them. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  reports  of  wages  paid  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  XJnitod  States! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Are  those  correct  statements  of  the  wages  paid! 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  are  gentlemen,  practical  men,  who  have  worked 
in  England,  and  I  think  these  gentlemen  ought  to  be  called,  in  all  fair- 
ness, and  let  them  substantiate  what  they  know,  and  not  hackle  one 
man  with  questions. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  kind  of  labor  is  there  in  woolen  goods! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  would  like  to  substitute  one  of  these  other  gentle- 
men who  has  had  experience. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  make  cloth! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  am  representing  one  particular  industry,  chenille 
goods  and  upholstery.    I  will  call  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

TEXTIIiE  WORKEliS. 

STATEVXirr  OF  MB.  SMITH  FITZOXRALD. 

Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  here,  as  our  chairman  has  said  before,  to 
discuss  these  matters  in  the  way  that  you  are  trying  to  drawthem  out. 
We  are  here  as  workingmen,  not  as  manufacturers,  and  we  should  not 
be  expected  to  know  the  different  rates  of  duties  and  such  like.  We 
come  here  to  appeal  to  yon  in  behalf  of  our  industry,  and  to  ask  that 
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the  tariff  remain  as  it  is  on  textiles.  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  fair'to  try  to 
embarrass  a  man  by  asking  liim  questions  on  dilierent  branches  of 
business  in  Philadelphia.  1  happen  to  work  in  a  wool  department,  and 
may  be  able  to  answer  a  little  more  satisfactorily  some  questions  than 
Mr.  Stewart;  but  still  I  do  not  profess  to  know  all  about  it.  We  all 
know  that  wool  has  been  coming  down,  regardless  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Was  it  lower  in  1890  than  in  1889!    Did  it  not  falH 

Mr.  Payne  (interposing).  Owing  to  overproduction  in  Australia! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Have  you  examined  statistics  as  to  the  effect  it  had  upon 
the  American  product! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  examined  that. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  know  that  the  du Jy  was  put  on  wool  in  1867  ! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Tliat  was  when  I  was  a  little  boy. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Did  not  wool  begin  to  go  down  after  that! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  know  that  to  be  the  reason.  We  want  to 
get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  want  to  get  at  the  suppositions  instead  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No;  not  exactly. 

Mr.  Bynum.  In  1891  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed,  and  wool  has 
been  lower  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  would  have  been  lower  still  if  you  had  not  had 
any  duty. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  wool  is  selling  in  this  market,  and 
you  can  buy  the  same  grades  of  wool,  at  about  the  same  price  in  Lon- 
don! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Wool  in  this  country  has  no  correct  value  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  wool  is  selling  in  America  at  the 
same  price  it  is  in  London! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Ko;  it  is  about  14  cents. 

Mr.  Bynum.  It  is  about  14  cents!    Some  has  brought  22. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  manufacturers  are  not  buying  now! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No,  sir;  nobody  wants  it  now.  It  is  very  uncer- 
tain. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  do  you  get  a  market  for  the  goods  you  are  making 
now! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  are  making  them  now  for  sale! 

Mr.  Payne.  When  would  you  get  a  market! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Next  spring. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  making  for  next  spring  and  summer! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So,  now,  m  manufacturing  goods  you  have  to  take  into 
consideration  whether  or  not  the  reduction  of  tariff  will  be  made! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  have  to  know  what  the  difference,  if  any,  is 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  if  you  believe  we  are  to  have  free  wool  by  next 
spring  you  would  have  to  buy  at  free  wool  prices  in  order  to  get  on  a 
level  with  the  manufacturers  who  buy  for  next  spring  and  summer  busi- 
ness! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  percentage  of  the  woolen  mills  in  your  section 
are  idle  now! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  woolen  mills  are  about  all  stopped. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  percentage  of  labor  heretofore  employed  in 
woolen  mills  ai^e  now  out  of  employment! 
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Mr.  FiTzaEBALD.  I  conld  not  answer.  I  could  go  over  it  and  men- 
tion a  few  that  are  completely  stopped. 

Mr,  MoMiLLiN.  What  percentage  of  laborers  are  ont  of  employment 
or  running  on  reduced  time! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Some  are  running  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  wages? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Not  in  any  woolen  mill  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Has  there  been  a  reduction  of  time  or  8tox>pag6T 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  was  it  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  They  were  all  running. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  were  running  on  full  timet. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Are  you  American  bom  ! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  ISfo,  sir;  I  am  a  Scotchman.  I  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1873. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  am  a  wool  sorter. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  business  had  you  there! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  same  business. 

Mr.  Burrows.  State  the  rate  of  wages  there  and  here. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  A  wool  sorter  in  Bradford,  England,  where  I 
worked,  earns  about  30  shillings,  or  $7.50,  a  week. 

Mr.  Burrows.  That  was  your  business t 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Is  that  your  business  heref 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  you  get  that  wages  here  for  same  kind  of  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  In  Philadelphia  we  get  $15,  and  in  some  kinds  we 
get  $16. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  that  business  wholly  done  by  hand! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  is  all  done  by  hand. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  use  the  same  "hands"  in  England  that  you  use 
heref    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  There  is  no  machinery  used  in  itt 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Then  the  remark  was  not  quite  as  smart  as  you  thought 
it  was.    What  is  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  woolen  goodst 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  could  not  answ^er  that. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  know  what  portion  of  the  product  of  woolen 
goods  is  labor? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  would  not  care  to  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  know  that  all  statistics  give  it  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  and  the  labor  cost  of  production  is  from  20  to  25  per  centf 

^Ir.  Fitzgerald.  I  have  seen  those  figures. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  know  that  the  average  duty  for  woolens  is 
about  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Wliat  does  that  mean! 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  a  90- 
per-cent  duty  in  order  to  protect  labor  when  labor  is  only  about  25  per 
cent  of  it! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yesj  if  it  does  not  make  the  goods  any  dearer 
nobody  is  hurt. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  gentlemen  go  into  the  ^'iTB"  too  much.    I  want  to 
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know  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  duty  of  90  j>eT  cent  when  the  labor  cost 
is  only  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  FiTzaEBALD,  That  may  be  all  right.  We  have  not  come  here 
to  discuss  those  questions. 

Mr.  Bynitm.  That  is  the  question  we  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  You  can  get  at  those  facts  j  you  have  them  all  on 
file,  and  I  suppose  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  Bynum,  If  there  were  only  a  difference  of  60  per  cent  in  wflges, 
and  you  get  twice  as  much  wages  here  as  there,  then  a  sufficient  tarili* 
to  cover  that  difference  would  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Other  things  are  higher,  besides  our  labor,  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  have  to  pay  duty  on  dyes;  wools,  of  course,  are 
higher,  and  rates  of  interest  and  things  of  that  kind  are  higher.  There 
is  a  duty  on  machinery;  but  supposing  you  were  to  get  free  dyes,  would 
you  need  to  maintain  the  present  tariff  to  protect  your  labor  I 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  you  give  free 
dyes  it  will  affect  other  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bynum.  If  we  made  the  consumer  pay  you  might  be  able  to  make 
that  up.  If  the  mannfacturers  had  free  wool  would  it  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  present  tariff*  to  enable  them  to  pay  higher  wages  iu  this 
country! 

Mr.  FiTZGEEALD.  The  woolens,  worsteds,  and  other  compensatory 
quality  of  goods  would  make  up  that  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  get  about  35  or  40  cents  a  pound  for  duty,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  FiTZGEBALD.  I  do  not  suppose  that  if  duties  are  made  lower 
wool  will  suffer  by  it.  That  is  why  we  have  come  here  to-day.  We  do 
not  want  to  go  into  this  question. 

Mr.  Bynum.  There  are  quite  a  large  number  of  workingmen  engaged 
in  the  woolen  industries  who  are  strong  advocates  of  free  wool! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  there  not  a  large  proportion  of  workingmen  who 
believe  that  they  could  get  steady  employment  and  higher  wages  if 
they  had  free  wool? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Some  even  believe  that. 

Mr.  Oeab.  That  would  reduce  it  to  scoured  wool.  If  you  increase  it 
the  .compensatory  conditions  are  increased,  because  it  takes  4  pounds  to 
make  1  pound  of  scoured  avooII 

Mr.  FiTzaERALD.  Yes;  we  have  got  to  make  our  protest  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  I  have  a  little  paper  here  which  I  would  like  to  read.  We 
have  other  speakers,  and  I  would  like  to  have  them  address  you  before 
we  go  aAvay;  so,  with  your  permission,  I  will  retire  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  read  the  following  paper: 

One  year  ago  times  were  good  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition,  but  since  then  a  change  has  gradually  come  about.  The 
demand  for  our  labor  has  almost  ceased,  confidence  has  been  destroyed, 
and  a  severe  financial  panic  has  prevailed  over  the  whole  country. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  all  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  this  state  of  things,  but  we  can  feel  and  see  in  our  homes  the  ter- 
rible effects  which  these  causes  have  produced,  and  we  believe,  gentle- 
men, that  the  fear  and  uncertainty  iu  regard  to  tariff  changes  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  causes.  Therefore  we  think  that  it  would  be  neither 
wise  nor  just  to  open  up  the  tariff  question  at  the  present  time.  Know- 
ing that  we  were  prosperous  under  the  present  tariff  law,  when  there 
was  no  fear  of  its  being  changed,  we  think  that  the  assui*ance  that  it 
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will  not  be  chanffccl  witliiii  a  specified  time,  and  that  too  not  in  the 
near  future,  wouhl  be  the  quickest  and  surest  way  of  bringing  pros- 
perity back  to  the  whole  country.  We  appeal  to  you  as  wise  and 
patriotic  statesmen,  having  the  best  wishes  of  your  whole  country  at 
heart,  to  consider  well  our  petition  and  to  adopt  a  course  which  will 
quickly  bring  abont  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  workers 
engaged  in  the  textile  industries. 


TEXTIIiE  WORKERS. 
STATEMEirr  OF  JAMES  EDOAB. 

I  will  state  that  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  I  come  from,  things 
are  in  a  bad  state.  We,  as  workingmen,  were  called  together  in  a  meet- 
ing to  see  if  we  could  not  get  some  way  of  meeting  with  you,  and  to 
try  to  state  to  you  tlie  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  I  would 
state  to-day  that  80  percent  of  the  workingmen  or  the  wage-earners  of 
the  textile  industries  are  out  of  employment.  The  mills  are  all  closed 
down  or  else  are  working  on  half  time  and  three-quarters  time.  Some 
men  are  working  only  two  to  three  days  in  the  month.  Very  few  are 
making  fiill  time.  We  come  to-day  to  state  these  facts  to  you,  and  1 
know  whereof  I  speak.  1  know  that  numbers  of  men  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  are  going  around  to  get  contributions  in  support  of  the 
families  of  the  workingmen.  There  are  families  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia to-day  who  do  not  know  where  their  dinner  is  coming  from  to- 
morrow. Those  representing  the  different  branches  of  industry  and  of 
work  have  come  here  to  state  these  facts.  We  do  not  demand  any- 
thing. We  only  plead  that  you  will  look  at  the  condition  of  things  in 
Philadeli)hia,  and  I  know  that  if  you  could  go  there  and  see  the  situa- 
tion that  you  would  recognize  this  as  a  fiict.  Some  say  that  the  cause 
of  it  is  the  silver  bill;  others  say  that  it  is  the  tariff*.  We  workingmen 
believe  that  it  is  because  of  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  which  has  brought 
us  into  the  position  in  which  we  are  now  placed,  because  we  stat-ed  in 
this  petition  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  wish  to  run  the  liak  of  a 
reduced  tariff.  We  are  between  two  seas,  as  it  were.  The  manufac- 
turers will  not  run  the  risk,  and  we  have  got  no  work,  and  so  we  have 
concluded  to  come  as  American  citizens  and  workingmen  to  ask  you 
to  do  what  we  think  will  enable  us  to  support  our  families.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  this  because  I  feel  that  if  I  can  go  home 
to  my  family  after  only  two  or  three  days'  work  and  see  my  children 
around  me  waiting  for  bread  and  I  can  give  them  no  aid,  I  feel  that 
in  that  case  [am  justified  in  coming  here  and  asking  you  gentlemen  to 
help  us.  You  all  know  our  situation.  We  claim  and  we  sx>eak  for  the 
workingmen  of  Philadelphia  that  the  tariff  affords  a  protection  on 
manufactured  articles  in  America  and  helps  us  as  workingmen. 

This  textile  industry  is  an  infant  one.  It  is  one  Ave  can  not  tell  much 
about,  especially  my  branch  of  lace  curtains.  The  mfgority  of  the  cur- 
tain factories  were  started  up,  and  those  working  in  the  lace-curtain 
branch  have  stopped.  The  firm  for  which  I  work  have  been  employing 
about  250  people,  have  now  only  abont  50  or  60  at  work  in  the  lace- 
curtain  department.  They  pay  good  wages.  Men  on  machines  aver- 
age $16  a  week.  The  finishing  department,  when  running  full  time, 
will  average  89  per  week.  The  lowest  wages  paid  in  that  business  is 
94:  a  week  and  the  highest  $16.    We  know  that  in  that  part  of  Ken- 
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sington  tliat  tlie  lace  biisiness  is  a  benefit  to  it.  It  gives  employment 
to  a  great  many  people.  It  started  with  a  plant  worth  $150,000  or 
more,  and  the  average  pay  in  that  department  is  $8  a  week.  At  the 
same  time  skilled  workingmen  employed  in  the  same  branch  abroad 
only  make  $7.50.  You  can  see  that  in  the  statistics  which  have  been 
given  time  after  time.  We  therefore  believe  that  protection  gives  us 
better  wages  and  more  work.  We  come  in  behalf  of  250,000  people 
interested  in  the  textile  manufacturing  industries  in  every  part  of  that 
district  which  is  represented  in  Congress  by  the  Hon.  Alfred  O.  Har- 
mer.  We  people  are  a  part  of  our  American  citizens,  to  whom  in  the 
future  we  must  look.  We  have  got  to  educate  them  there.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  right  to  send  our  shildren  to  school  and  get  them 
educated  and  then  not  to  look  to  them  for  work? 

If  the  protection  is  not  maintained  we  will  have  to  compete  with  the 
lowest  paid  wages  in  Europe,  and  we  all  want  to  try  to  be  American 
citizens,  and  not  to  be  brought  down  to  a  level  with  them.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right.  We  have  men  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  who  came 
from  Europe  and  who  did  not  average  last  year  $2.75  a  week.  That  is 
the  average  in  free  trade  countries.  You  do  not  want  to  bring  us  in 
that  same  position.  If  we  come  down  to  them  in  wages,  we  will  have 
to  comedown  to  their  standard  in  living.  That  is  as  true  as  it  is  that 
it  is  impossible  for  water  to  flow  up  hill.  If  the  English  were  ad  skiUed 
as  we  are,  we  would  have  to  work  for  the  same  wages  as  they.  It 
ought  to  be  clear  to  you  that  it  will  come.  If  I  have  competition  from 
two  sources,  the  goods  will  have  to  be  sold  at  the  lowest  market  value — 
to  use  the  trade  expression.  For  instance,  if  there  be  in  Bradford, 
England,  looms  making  a  certain  kind  of  cloth  and  one  in  Philadelphia 
making  the  same  kind  of  cloth,  the  difference  in  wages  would  be  regu- 
lated by  the  goods  placed  on  the  counter  to  be  sold  and  we  would  feel 
it  in  America.  If  a  customer  can  go  into  a  store  and  buy  English 
goods  and  English  products  at  half  a  cent  cheaper,  he  wiU  do  so.  There 
are  men  and  women  going  into  John  Wanamaker's  and  other  stores 
every  day  hunting  for  goods  at  a  fraetion  of  a  cent  cheaper,  and  when 
they  find  them  they  will  buy  them  in  preference  to  the  dearer  goods. 
With  that  competition,  how  long  will  the  American  looms  last?  The 
question  is,  which  product  is  the  highest  priced  onet  As  long  as 
European  product  is  sold  over  the  counter  at  1 J  cents  cheaper  it  will  be 
the  one  that  will  be  sold.  Therefore,  it  would  bring  us  down  to  the 
European  standard.  We  ask  you  before  enacting  this  bill  to  look  into 
this  matter  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  it.  We  claim  to  be  Americans, 
although  some  of  us  are  naturalized  Americans.  I  am  an  American 
citizen,  being  American  born.  The  loss  of  business  from  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  made  in  Great  Britain  will  affect  our  wages  and  we  want 
you  to  aid  us  by  maintaining  the  duty.  We  want  you  to  give  Ameri- 
can workingmen  the  benefit  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Gear.  When  was  your  lace  industry  started! 

Mr.  Edgar.  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  was  since  1890? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir:  it  was  since  the  enjictuient  of  the  McKinley 
bill. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  never  had  such  prosperity  before  the  McKinley  bill 
was  enacted! 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  they  were 
small. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  there  any  protection  against  the  importation  of  labor 
in  your  industry  1 
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Mr.  EiKJAR.  1^0,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  workingraan  who  has  low  wages  abroad  can  come 
over  and  compete  with  you  in  work? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir  5  he  can  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  there  not  a  large  number  of  mgn  coming  over  from 
those  countries  and  working  in  competition  with  you! 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  there  not  a  surplus  of  labor  now  seeking  work  in  the 
textile  industries? 

Mr.  Edgab.  There  was  not  a  year  ago;  in  our  district  skilled  work- 
men were  advertised  for. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Prior  to  that  time  there  was  a  surplus  in  this  country; 
there  has  been  no  slack? 

Mr.  Edgab.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  speak  of  a  depression  in  the  industries  of  your 
people,  and  of  your  people  being  out  of  employment;  is  not  that  true 
of  protected  industries  as  well  as  of  unprotected  industries? 

Mr.  Edgab.  No,  sir;  not  in  Philadelphia.  Some  nonprotected  indus- 
tries were  working. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  know  that  in  other  cities,  for  instance  out  West, 
where  they  are  constructing  city  improvements,  that  labor  is  out  of 
employment  and  everything  is  stopped? 

Mr.  Edgab.  They  derive  a  great  deal  of  their  living  from  the  pro- 
tected industries.  The  protected  industries  make  a  circulation  of 
money. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  it  not  because  of  the  general  panic  that  your  industry 
is  depressed? 

Mr.  Edgab.  in  the  district  where  I  work  some  employers  and  other 
business  men  are  talking  about  closing  their  stores  because  we  are 
idle  and  can  not  buy. 

Mr.  Bynum.  That  is  where  the  storekeepers  are  dependent  upon 
you?  I  suppose  that  our  storekeepers  are  doing  the  same  thing.  They 
have  closed  some  stores  in  Alexandria  and  refused  to  trust  railroad 
men. 

Mr.  Edgab.  All  through  Philadelphia  there  is  a  depression  of  busi- 
ness. Take,  for  instance,  the  firm  for  whom  I  work;  they  now  payout 
only  $22,000  a  week  to  nearly  3,000  workingmen. 

Mr.  Bynum.  1  can  understand  that,  where  tlie  business  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  protected  industry;  but  in  other  cities,  where  they 
do  not  depend  upon  protected  industries,  the  same  conditions  of  things 
exist.  The  depression  is  not  peculiar  to  the  protected  industries,  but 
affects  the  unprotected  industries  as  weJl  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  that  the  interests  of  skilled  labor  is  to  have 
steady  employment  at  good  wages. 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (jHAiiiMAN.  And  that  steady  employment  at  good  wages  depends 
upon  having  a  large  market  for  the  products  which  manufacturers 
make? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  If  I  understand  theargument  which  all  of  you  gentle- 
men have  made,  and  to  which  we  have  listened  with  very  attentive 
interest,  I  believe  you  claim  that  the  reduction  of  duty  on  finished 
woolen  goods  would  lead  to  a  large  foreign  importation  of  those  goods? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  a  greater  competition  between  the  foreign  class 
of  those  goods. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  greater  competition  between  the  foreign  class 
of  goods  made  in  this  country;  and  yon  believe  that  where  the  producer 
has  to  compete  with  the  world's  product  he  must  pay  the  world's 
wages! 

Mr.  Edgar.  Largely  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  want  that  com- 
petition; that  if  the  producer  had  not  to  compete  wittx  the  world's 
product  he  would  not  have  to  pay  the  world's  wages.  I  believe  that  is 
thei)osition  taken  by  all  of  you  gentlemen  f 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  not  many  lines  of  industries  which  have 
to  compete  with  the  world's  product;  does  not  the  wheat-raiser  have 
to  compete  with  the  world's  product? 

Mr.  Edgar.  He  would  have  to  compete  with  the  world's  product  if 
he  were  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  not  have  to  do  it,  as  a  matter  of  factf 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  world  has  to  compete  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  turn  to  this,  book  which  I  have  here  you 
will  find  that  last  year,  1892,  we  raised  in  this  country  $161,000,000 
worth  of  wheat  and  $76,000,000  of  that  wheat  went  abroad,  which  was 
probably  one-third  of  the  crop.  Did  not  the  American  producer  of  that 
wheat  have  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producers! 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  don't  know  that  all  of  the  wheat-growers  bad  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  growers.  We  had  a  surplus.  They  had  to  compete 
with  us.    We  sent  our  wheat  out  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  and  therefore  we  had  to  compete  with 
them.  Do  you  know  the  difference  paid  in  Dakot:a  and  the  difference 
paid  for  wheat  bought  of  us  in  Khenish  Prussia,  Austria,  or  Indiaf 

Mr.  Edgab.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  is  larger  in  Dakota. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  believe  so. 

The  Charman.  Do  we  not  send  out  three-quarters  of  all  of  our  cot- 
ton to  compete  with  the  world's  product?  Does  that  bring  down  wages 
in  this  country  to  the  level  of  wages  in  Indiaf 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  because  cotton  is  a  home  product. 

The  Chairman.  We  sent  out  of  this  country  $2,500,000  worth  of 
mowers  and  reapers,  and  $500,000  worth  of  supplies.  Would  you  con- 
tend that  the  wages  paid  in  making  those  implements  are  regulated  by 
the  wages  abroad!  Are  not  the  wages  paid  in  those  industries  higher 
than  those  paid  abroad — ^those  paid  in  Philadelphia  and  in  other  fac- 
tories t 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  laboring  man  is  paid  better  here  than  an3rwhere  in 
Europe;  that  is  what  I  came  here  to  keep  up. 

The  Chairman.  Your  condition  is  that  if  you  have  to  compete  with 
the  world's  product  you"  will  have  to  pay  the  world's  wages! 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  iind  in  the  list  of  exportspf  the  United  States  that 
we  send  out  an  average  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  clocks  and  watches.  Are 
not  the  wages  paid  in  making  watches  and  clocks  very  much  greater 
in  this  country  than  in  England,  Germany,  or  Switzerland! 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  think  they  are.  It  is  b^ause  they  are  exported  and 
not  imported. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  we  scud  out  watches  to  India,  and  ar 
TH 57 
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American  firm  has  a  contract  to  Ornish  the  railroads  Of  India  idtli 
watches  t 

Mr.  Edgab.  That  is  because  we  make  a  superior  article. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  wages  of  men  making  watches  and 
clocks  as  high  as  the  wages  paid  to  skilled  mechanics  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Edgab.  I  suppose  they  are. 

The  Chairman,  We  send  abroad  $10,000,000  worth  of  machinery  of 
diffci*ent  kinds  and  $2,500,000  worth  of  some  particular  kinds  of  macbin* 
ery,  and  of  all  our  exportations,  furniture  made  of  wood,  and  various 
industries,  the  product  of  which  has  to  compete  with  the  world's  prod- 
uct without  being  obliged  at  all  to  reduce  wages  to  the  level  of  the  out- 
side world  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  because  we  are  exporting. 

The  Chairman.  Those  wares  have  to  compete  in  a  foreign  market  f 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  shows  that  protection  on  those  arti- 
cles is  a  beneiit  to  us. 


TEXTIIiE    WOUKERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  WHLUM  G.  £EE8.     * 

Mr.  Chairman  :  As  our  chairman  has  said  previously,  we  are  not 
here  as  a  partisan  body,  politically  speaking.  We  come  as  delegates 
representing  vast  industries  of  the  textile  trade  of  Philadelphia.  Indi- 
vidually I  represent  the  ingrain  carpet,  a  branch  industry  which  in 
Philadelphia  alone  employs  over  10,000  people.  This  industry  under 
the  protected  tarifi' system  has  flourished.  Mills  and  factories  have 
sprung  up  tbrougliout  the  entire  district  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
and  other  businesses  of  a  kindred  nature  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  factories.  They  depend  solely  upon  the  textile  industries  for  their 
support.  I  realize  that  it  is  admitted  to-day  real  estate  has  had 
a  boom.  Hundreds  of  working  men  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
and  invested  it  in  obtaining  homes  for  themselves  and  families  which 
they  hope  eventually  to  call  their  own.  Prosperity  in  our  industry  has 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  that  valuable  industry  in  our  district  and 
now  we  see  upon  the  horizon  a  dark  cloud.  As  it  approaches  it 
becomes  denser  and  thicker  and  threatens  to  envelope  us  in  folds  of 
adversity.  That  which  was  prosperity  is  now  chaos  and  confusion. 
Large  industries  have  shut  down  entirely  while  others  are  endeavoring 
to  run  upon  short  time  with  a  reduced  force.  Those  who  invested  their 
little  savings  in  real  estate  are  apprelieusive  of  losing  them.  Already 
institutions  of  public  charity  are  being  inaugurated  throughout  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  out  some  relief  to  the 
suflterers.  Much  could  be  told,  but  words  would  ML  to  accurately 
describe  the  suflering  and  misery  already  felt  in  the  city  which  we  all 
so  dearly  love. 

As  regards  the  industry  which  I  represent  I  work  with  others  in  a 
branch  of  the  textile  tragic  that  stands  as  free  from  competition  as  the 
ingrain  carpet  trade. 

Years  ago,  prior  to  the  civil  war,  our  country  depended  largely  upon 
Amsterdam  and  Hahfax  for  the  best  grades  of  ingrain  carpets,  but 
since  duties  have  been  imposed  upon  importation  that  industry  has 
thrived  in  our  land  while  it  has  perished  abroad.  Manufacturers  no 
longer  import  what  they  ab^^ohuely  consume.    We  do  not  sl^md  in 
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competition  with  Brussels,  as  we  would  with  a  lower  tariff.  We  fear 
that  with  a  tampering  of  the  tariff  upon  that  score  they  would  be  able 
to  produce  a  cheaper  carpet  thereby  underselling  us  and  destroying 
this  vast  industry.  We  therefore  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  men  we  represent,  to  allow  it  to  remain  upon  the  statute  books 
as  it  is,  as  we  feel  that  by  doing  this  you  will  restore  conMence  to  the 
people  and  prosperity  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  there  not  in  Pliiladelphia  a  large  number  of  looms 
making  carpets  in  private  houses?  . 

Mr.  Lees.  Yes,  but  the  amount  is  limited.  They  can  not  make  car- 
pets properly.    We  can  beat  them  with  those  power  looms. 


TEXTILE   WORKERS. 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MABTIH  8.  LEOEB. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  for  a  long  speech.  I 
merely  come  here  to  represent  the  people  who  are  employed  in  the  silk 
business  in  Philadelphia  and  who  likewise  have  mills  in  Scranton. 
They  are  engaged  in  silk  spinning,  windiug,  and  doubling.  We  arc 
much  oppresvsed.  The  mills  are  entirely  stopped  at  Scranton,  and  at 
Philadelphia  they  are  running  only  three  days  a  week.  I  sai)pose 
it  is  for  fear  that  the  tariff,  if  changed,  would  interfere  with  the  indus- 
try. We  have  had  a  tariff  on  silk.  I  once  worked  about  three  years 
in  England.  I  have  worked  in  silk  all  my  life.  The  firm  for  which  I 
worked  got  up  a  scheme  to  have  work  done  in  England.  There  is  no 
duty  on  our  raw  material,  and  they  went  in  to  have  tlieir  work  done  in, 
England.  But  the  inspectors  in  New  York  found  that  it  was  dutiable 
and  put  60  per  cent  on  it,  which  entirely  knocked  us  out  from  import- 
ing from  the  other  side.  Therefore,  I  am  afraid  that  if  any  duty  is 
taken  off  it  will  be  the  means  of  stopping  our  industry  in  this  country. 
The  industries  are  prosi)ering  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  I 
am  here  on  behalf  of  those  people  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  and  to 
ask  that  you  will  not  reduce  the  tariff  on  this  special  article.  I  may 
say  that  wages  at  this  time  are  about  $2.60  for  a  skilled  man,  and  for 
a  spinner  and  designer  about  $5  there. 

We  pay  a  skilled  man  at  winding  and  doubling  $6  here. 


ADDITIOKAL  STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  L.  6TEWABT. 

« 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  believe  that  that  is  all  that  we  desire  to  say.  We 
thank  you  for  you  kind  attention  and  for  hearing  us  so  patiently.  We 
would  not  have  been  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  as  the  most  of  the 
committee  would  desire  us  to  do,  but  we  have  tried  to  answer  them  in 
a  straightforward,  practical  manner.  We  leave  the  cailse  in  your  hands, 
hoping  for  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  American  industries.  We  are 
Americans  and  are  willing  to  respond  to  the  American  cause  in  case  of 
war  and  to  defend  her  flag  with  our  blood  and  our  money.  Foreigners 
owe  no  allegiance  to  the  flag;  he  simply  comes  into  the  market — buys 
in  our  dear  market  and  s^lls  in  his  cheap  market.  He  has  no  respon- 
sibility, and  we  appeal  to  yt)u  in  the  name  of  American  citizens  and  as 
Ameri(!an  workingmen,  so  that  we  ean  be  able  to  live  as  American  citi- 
zens ought  to.    Again  we  thank  you. 
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TEXTILE  WORKERS'  PROTEST. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  18^  1893. 

In  response  to  a  public  call  issued  by  the  Kensington  Reform  Club 
for  a  mass  meeting  of  textile  workers,  on  Thursday  evening,  September 
14, 1893,  there  came  together  the  largest  assemblage  of  the  kind  ever 
gathered  in  the  Kensington  mill  district,  and  at  this  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  enthusiastically  adopted : 

Whereas  the  committee  which  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Meant  Committee  at 
Washing^n,  on  September  9,  purporting  to  represent  the  textile  workers  of  Phila- 
delphia, asking  that  the  present  tariff  be  not  interfered  with,  was  purely  the  out- 
come of  a  scheme  hatched  and  carried  out  in  perfect  secrecy  by  a  few  petty  mill 
bosses;  and 

Whereas  the  petition  which  they  presented  was  signed  by  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren under  pressure  and  in  most  cases  without  the  signers  being  given  an  opportu- 
nity  to  know  its  contents,  and  then  containing  the  names  of  less  than  one-fifth  of  aU 
the  textile  workers  of  Philadelphia;  and,  as  '*  honest  deeds  needshnn  no  light,"  there- 
fore, we  as  real  workers,  manly  enough  to  face  the  issue  openly,  and  coubcious  of 
being  in  the  right,  in  public  mass  meeting  assembled,  hereby 

Reaolvef  That  we  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  the  utterances  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  said  committee  being  taken  as  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
nnintimidated  textile  workers  of  Philadelphia;  that  we  are  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  free  raw  materials  and  a  corresponding  general  reduction  of  -duties  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  insure  prosperity  to  the  textue  industries  of  this  country; 


agents  who  claim  to  want  a  high  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  wages  of  labor  is  l>e6t 
exposed  by  the  undeniable  fact  that  every  increase  of  the  tariff  has  been  invariably 
followed  by  reductions  of  wages;  that  we,  therefore,  earnestly  request  Congress  to 
make  no  unnecessary  delay  iu  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  the  line  of  free  raw  mate- 
rials and  a  corresponding  rcilnction  of  relative  duties,  and  the  wiping  out  of  the 
iniquitous  discriminations  against  American  labor  which  have  so  infamously  charac- 
terized every  protective  tariff  law  of  the  past  thirty-odd  years. 

Beaolvedf  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  be  authorieed  to  select  a  committee 
of  three  to  lay  our  case  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Congresa,  either 
verbally  oi  by  memoriaL 

John  E.  Mulholland,  Chairman, 
Jamks  Tormet,  Seorctarff. 


IRISH  TBXTIIiES. 

STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  ERNEST  HABT, 

Founder  of  the  Donegal  Indostiiid  Fund,  Donegal  House^  43  Wigmoro  .Street,  London,  and 
Donegal  Castle  Irisn  Tillage,  world's  Fair,  Ohicago,  as  to  the  dntiai  and  taxiff  on  the 
imported  woolen  ituflb,  knitted  goods,  linens,  and  liom  made  in  Ireland  nndir  tlie  diraetion 
of  The  Donegal  Indnatiial  Fund. 

The  Donegal  Industrial  Fund,  Bunbeg,  Gweedore,  Ireland,  and  43 
Wigmore  street^ London,  is  an  industrial  enterprise  founded  by  Mrs. 
Ernest  Hart,  in  1883,  with  the  object  of  creating  commercial  industries 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  elsewhere  in  that  countryfor  the  bene- 
fit of  the  agricultural  peasantry.  It  has  trained  them  to  the  production 
of  high  class  homespun  and  vegetably  dyod  woolen  cloths;  of  hand- 
knitted  hosiery  and  gloves  and  other  garments;  of  art  linens,  of  embroid- 
eries and  laces.  And  it  has  founded  homespun,  knitting,  lace  making, 
linen- weaving,  and  embroidet'y  industries,  which  though  philanthropic 
in  aim  are  carried  on  on  sound  commercial  lines,  and  are  capable  of 
indefinite  extension.    It  is  at  present  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  scheme 
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of  fhe  Irish  village  and  Donegal  Castle  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
and  in  obtaining  in  this  cotlntry  an  extended  market  ibr  the  products 
of  its  peasant  workers. 

WOOLENS. 

The  homespuns  of  the  Donegal  Industrial  Fund  are  a  unique  produc- 
tion. They  are  all  wool,  made  of  the  fine  wool  of  the  mountain  sheep 
of  the  country;  they  are  vegetably  dyed,  mainly  from  the  wild  plailts 
of  the  bogs;  they  are  extremely  durable,  and,  also,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  natural  oil  of  the  wool  is  not  thoroughly  washed  out,  they  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  impervious  to  rain.  They  are  also  hand- woven 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  hand-spun. 

The  exhibition  of  hand  manufacturing  processes  in  Chicago;  the 
knowledge  that  the  encouragement  and  development  of  this  homespun 
industry  means  prosperity  to  some  of  the  poorest  parts  of  Ireland;  the 
honesty  of  the  goods,  their  durability  and  artistic  qu^ities,  have  excited 
great  interest  in  these  goods,  and  will  lead  to  a  demand  for  them^  in  this 
country.  They  are,  however,  weighted  in  the  market  by  the'  heavy 
prohibitive  tariff  of  50  per  cent  fwi  valorem  duty  and  44  cents  to  the 
pound,  though  they  compete  with  no  known  product  in  America,  a.nd 
though  they  are  made  and  can  only  be  male  under  social  and  agricul- 
tural conditions,  which  do  not  and  can  never  exist  in  America. 

The  object,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating,  of  the  legislature  is  not 
to  place  on  goods  which  are  the  staples  of  necessity  such  tariffs  as 
will  be  prohibitive,  but  so  to  arrange  the  tariff  as  to  maintain  the 
revenue  and  to  allow  of  the  importation  at  reasonable  rates  those  goods 
which  are  required  by  the  people  and  which  do  not  interfere  with 
American  manufactures.  Of  such  a  character  are  the  goods  which  I 
represent,  and  for  which  I  ask  a  diminished  tariff.  I  tnist  I  may  be 
allowed  to  support  my  contention  by  reference  to  a  few  of  the  figures 
gathered  from  the  statistics  and  blue  books  issued  regarding  the  woolen 
trade  for  the  last  ten  years.  That  the  imposition  of  the  increased 
heavy  duties  of  the  McKinley  tariff  operated  in  both  reducing  the 
imports  of  woolens  and  the  sources  of  revenue  are  patent  facts. 

!bi  1890  the  value  of  manufactured  wool  imports  was  $54,105,423;  in 
1891,  $43,235,409;  in  1892,  $35,792,906.  The  revenues  derived  from 
duties  on  these  imports  were,  in  1890,  $37^440,051 ;  in  1891,  $34,857,453; 
in  1892,  $34,293,606,  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  imports  amounting 
to  nearly  $19,000,000  and  of  duties  on  the  same  of  over  $3,000,000. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  felt  severely  the 
increased  tariff  on  woolen  goods,  for  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  fell  in  1890  from  $56,582,342  to  $41,060;080  in  1891.  I  am 
aware  that  this  comparison  between  1890  and  1891  hardly  represents 
the  facts,  as  every  effort  was  made  by  the  English  manufacturers  to  get 
goods  imported  in  1890  before  the  high  tariff'  came  into  force.  N'ow, 
according  to  the  principles  of  protection,  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  a  staple 
would  be  justifiable  and  maintainable  if  it  resulted  in  largely  stimulat- 
ing the  home  production  of  similar  goods  and  the  increased  prosperity 
of  the  industrial  classes.  But  an  inquiry  into  the  figures  does  not 
justify  this  conclusion. 

We  find  that  in  1880  there  were  in  America  57,530  looms,  which  num- 
ber had  risen  to  72,894  in  1890;  and  the  hands  employed  from  161,567 
in  1880  to  221,032  in  1890;  the  value  of  the  products  from  $267,252,913 
in  1880  to  $338,231,109  in  1890.  But  on  examination  we  find  that  this 
increase  of  woolen  manufacture  had  not  been  in  the  dircQtion  of  makin<^ 
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woolen  cloths,  but  in  making  carpets,  hosiery,  and  worsteds.  Iii  fact 
we  find  that  in  spite  of  liigh  protective  duti&s  that  there  was  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  production  of  woolen  cloths  in  America,  and  that  ^e 
products  feU  from  $160,000,000  in  1880  to  $1332000,000  in  1890.  G^ie 
woolen  mills  also  decreased  in  number  from  1,990  in  1880  to  1,312  in  1890 ; 
and  there  were,  moreover,  in  1890  no  less  than  267  idle  woolen  mills^ 
representing  a  capital  of  over  $6,000,000.  But  what  is  a  significant  and 
remarkable  fact  is  that  the  cotton  purchased  for  woolen  mills  rose  from 
24,000,000  pounds  in  1880  to  37,000,000  pounds  in  1890,  while  the  foreign 
wool  purchased  dropped  from  20,000,000  pounds  in  1880  to  16,000,000  in 
1890,  and  the  domestic  wool  from  1 77,000,000  pounds  in  1880  to  168,000,000 
pounds  in  1890.  These  figures  and  facts  conclusively  show  that  the  high 
tariif  did  not  result  in  increasing  woolen  cloth  manufacture,  but  that 
it  had  the  effect  of  introducing  the  admixture  of  cotton  with  wool  in 
its  manufacture  so  as  to  cheai)en  production.  Another  cause  is  proba- 
.  bly  the  fact,  quoting  the  special  report  on  wool  and  the  ibanufacture  of 
wool  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  1888,  that  "very  few  wools 
are  raised  in  this  country  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  broadcloths 
and  similar  finished  goods"  (page  Ixv).  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
the  figures  of  1891,  1892, 1893,  so  as  to  compare  them  with  those  of  1890 
and  to  obtain  some  facts  as  to  the  eff'ect  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  on  the 
woolen-cloth  industry  here,  but  judging  by  the  figures  of  the  previous 
ten  years  it  seems  apparent,  in  spite  of  the  enormously  increased 
production  of  raw  wool  in  the  United  States,  that  the  she  does  not  and 
can  not  manufacture  enough  woolens  for  her  people's  consumption, 
and  that  the  result  of  the  heavy  tariffs  istoplaceat  a  prohibitively  high 
price  imported  woolens,  whilst  the  home  manufacturer  reaps  the  benefit 
of  aprotectM  competition  for  which  the  consumer  has  to  pay  an  enhanced 
price  of  staple  goods.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  poor  is  thus  cur- 
tailed, and  in  order  to  withstand  the  effect  of  high  wages  caused  by  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  and  to  meet,  at  the  same  time,  the  demand  for 
cheapness  manufacture  is  debased,  as  is  shown  by  the  increased  use  of 
cotton  in  woolen  mills.  'If  woolens  were  introduced  at  a  moderate  duty 
a  healthy  competition  would  be  established,  industry  and  enterprise 
would  find  their  outlet  in  the  direction  most  congenial,  and  by  one  of 
the  necessities  of  civilized  life  being  diminished  in  cost,  purchasing 
power  would  be  increased,  and  the  revenue  would  be  increased  instead 
of  being  now  actually  diminished  by  the  heavy  duties  imposed. 

So  much  for  the  argument  in  favor  of  admitting  imported  woolen 
cloths  at  a  lower  tarift.  But  apart  from  the  general  question,  I  would 
submit  that  the  homespun  woolen  cloths  made  by  means  of  our  and 
similar  industrial  agencies,  by  the  peasants  of  Ireland  in  the  poor 
agricultural  districts,  may  claim  to  be  admitted  with  safety  into  the 
United  States  either  at  a  small  tariff'  or  duty  free.  Inasmuch  as,  first, 
they  are  handmade  on  handlooms  and  therefore  compete  with  no 
woolen  products  of  America;  secondly,  that  they  are  the  products  of 
and  give  the  means  of  subsistence  to  a  peasantry  with  whom  there  la 
the  livliest  sympathy  in  this  country.  To  remove  the  heavy  duties 
against  their  hand  and  cottage  manufactures  would  be  to  aid  these  people 
in  a  far  more  substantial  and  permanent  way  than  to  raise  relief  frinds 
for  them  in  the  times  of  their  distress,  which  has  been  so  frequently 
and  generously  done  in  America,  but  of  which  the  necessity  would  be 
removed  by  industries. 

It  may  be  contended  that  these  goods  are  luxuries  intended  for  the 
rich  and  fashionable  and  therefore  it  is  only  right  that  they  should  pay 
a  heavy  duty;  but  in  reply  I  beg  to  state  that  in  the  country  where 
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they  are  made  they  are  the  staple  articles  of  clothing  of  the  laboring 
classes.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  wool,  of  great  durability, 
ana  to  some  extent  rain  proof,  they  are  worn  by  those  personts  whose 
avocations  expose  them  to  alternations  of  heat,  cold  and  wet.  Could 
they  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  American  laboring  man,  particu- 
larly of  the  far  West,  they  would  doubtless,  owing  to  the  qualities  above 
stated,  have  a  certain  acceptability  for  him  and  a  sphere  of  commercial 
usefulness. 

The  im]K>rtation  of  these  homespuns  into  America  is  at  present  a  small 
affair;  but  the  demand  for  them  is  increasing,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
heavy  duties  now  imposed  would  lead  to  an  increased  revenue  from 
this  source  owing  to  the  increased  importation  of  goods,  which  are 
unique  and  which  compete  with  none  manufactured  in  Americar. 

KNITTED  GLOVES,  HOSIERY,   AND  GOODS. 

The  handknitting  of  gloves,  hosiery,  and  fancy  goods  is  a  large 
industry  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  northwest  of  Ireland,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  very  poorest  people.  Gloves 
can  only  be  well  knitted,  to  be  a  durable  article  of  wear,  by  hand. 
These  handknitted  gloves  are  largely  used  here,  particularly  by  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  severe  weather,  and  they  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  an  article  of  common  necessity.  At  present  they  bear  the 
immense  duty  of  49^  cents  to  the  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
result  is  that  the  prices  of  production  are  driven  down  to  the  lowest- 
possible  ebb,  while  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  more  than  double  what 
it  might  be  for  an  article  which  he  had  to  import  because  it  is  not 
manufactured  here.  We  are  manufacturers  of  handknit  hosiery  and 
gloves,  and  are  booking  orders  for  America  for  the  latter,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  submit  that  as  these  articles  are  not  handknit  in  America,  and 
as  the  agricultural  and  social  conditions  under  which  they  are  so  made  • 
do  not  and  will  never  exist  in  America,  and  inasmuch  as  their  manu- 
facture is  of  great  benefit  to  tlie  most  destitute  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
also  as  the  demand  for  these  goods  is  increasing  and  likely  to  increase, 
that  no  injury  could  be  done  to  the  home  trade  by  an  increased  impor- 
tation at  a  lower  tariff,  but  that  the  revenue  would  be  increased  by  the 
removal  of  a  prohibitive  duty. 

AET  LINENS. 

The  linen  industry  of  Ireland  is  so  large,  powerful,  and  well  organized, 
and  the  trade  with  America  is  so  extensive,  that  I  do  not  propose  to 
touch  upon  this  great  question  more  than  to  bring  before  your  notice  a 
small  industry  of  art  linens,  which  I  have  founded,  the  products  of 
which  have  found  much  favor  in  America.  These  linens,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Kells  art  linens,''  are  made  on  hand  looms  in  the  cottages 
in  Ireland,  under  our  direction,  of  yarns  which  are  beautifully  dyed  and 
blended.  The  linen  industry  is  one  almost  peculiar  to  Europe,  the 
hand-loom  linen  industry  especially  so.  A  demand  has  sprung  up  in 
the  United  States  for  our  Kells  art  linens,  on  the  ground  of  their  pecu- 
liar usefulness  for  certain  art  industries,  such  as  those  of  upholsterers, 
furnishers,  etc.  The  present  duty  on  them  is  50  per  cent,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  so  high  a  duty  is  largely  prohibitive  and  a  restriction  of 
trade.  As  the  demand  for  handmade  art  linens  is  likely  to  increase,  I 
submit  that  a  moderate  tariff  on  these  goods  would  result  in  an  increased 
revenue,  owing  to  the  extended  use  of  goods  which  are  unique  and  com- 
pete with  none  of  the  manufactures  in  America. 
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LACES. 

Irisli  la<ies  are  industrial  products  of  a  quite  special  character.  They 
are  the  products  of  a  people  who  caji  only  partially  support  themselves 
on  their  small  a^icultnral  holdings,  and  who  live  under  conditions  of 
cheapness  of  fo(^  and  habitation  which  make  a  small  daily  earning  an 
important  addition  to  the  means  of  the  livelihood  of  the  family.  They 
are  made  by  women  and  girls,  who  attend  at  the  same  time  to  farm 
work  and  home  duties.  There  are  many  varieties  of  such  laces;  they 
are  special  in  character  and  peculiar  in  stitch,  and  are  used  for  the 
trimming  of  ladies'  dresses  and  for  ecclesiastical  and  furniture  purposes. 
Great  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  exhibits  of  Irish  laces  which? 
have  been  made  by  myself  and  others  at  the  World's  Fair.  There  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  present 
high  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  Irish  laces  would  lead  to  an  increased 
trade,  to  no  loss  to  the  revenue.  There  is,  I  8upi)08e,  no  object  of  trade 
on  which  the  payment  of  duties  is  so  often  evaded  as  Irish  laces. 
American  ladies  lay  in  large  stocks  of  Irish  laces  for  themselves  and 
their  friends  on  arriving  on  the  other  side,  fseling  that  they  are  justi- 
i&ed  in  doing  so  by  aiding  the  cottage  industries  of  a  peasantry,  the  con- 
dition of  which  excites  their  warmest  sympathy. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  high  duty  is  an  actual  loss  to 
the  revenue,  while  it  protects  no  actual  and  potential  industry  in  the 
States.  As  laces  and  embroideries  are  grouped  together  in  the  customs 
reports,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  from  them  the  exact  imports  of 
laces,  and  of  Irish  laces  in  particular.  My  experience  as  a  manu&c- 
turer  on  the  other  side,  and  a  seller  on  this,  is  that  this  high  tariff  on 
lace  operates  in  diiving  down  the  wages  of  the  producer  and  increasing 
the  price  on  the  consumer,  the  merchant  being  the  only  person  who 
.  profits  thereby,  the  high  tariff  being  made  the  excuse  for  underpaying 
the  worker  and  for  overcharging  the  consumer.  A  moderate  tsu'iff  on 
Irish  laces  would  lead,  I  believe,  to  an  extended  trade  and  increased 
revenue,  the  better  payment  of  the  worker,  and  a  much  lower  price  to 
the  consumer,  without  any  injury  being  done  to  any  American  industry. 
A  distinction  might  certainly  be  made,  and  justly  so,  between  hand- 
made and  machine-made  laces,  of  which  the  latter  might  at  any  time 
become  an  important  industry  in  America;  but  as  handmade  or  real 
laces  are  made  under  conditions  which  have  not  yet  and  are  not  likely 
to  arise  in  America,  the  tariff  on  these  may  safely  be  reduced  with 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 

I  respectfully  beg  to  submit  this  memorandum  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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(Pangraplis  87S-S8C) 

« 

SIATiaiEHT  OF  KB.  TEBODOBE  JUSTICE,  OF  PBILABfiLFHIA,  PA. 

• 

Mr.  Justice.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I 
presume  that  it  is  your  intention  to  place  wool  on  the  free  list;  and  I 
also  assume  that  in  changing  the  laws  that  may  destroy  much  of  one 
of  the  largest  American  industries,  that  of  agriculture;  and  I  presume 
that  before  doing  so  you  desire  ample  information  on  that  subject  to 
guide  you  in  your  wisdom.  In  endeavoring  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion, I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  samples  of  wool  as  an  object 
lesson,  so  as  to  more  easily  and  quickly  demonstrate  what  I  wish  to 
bring  before  you.  In  the  first  place,  the  wools  of  the  roll  which  I  now 
present  are  unlike  the  condition  in  which  they  left  the  sheep,  for  they 
are  in  the  condition  in  which  the  manufacturer  leaves  them,  with  the 
alkali  removed.  In  comparing  this  wool  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
diameter  and  fiber  in  the  same  condition,  but  in  giving  the  rates  of  the 
wool  I  take*  into  consideration  the  blood  and  fiber  in  this  condition, 
that  is,  scoured. 

I  know  you  will  excuse  the  delay,  b^ause  it  will  take  but  a  few 
moments  after  I  have  arranged  the  samples.  (Placing  several  samples 
of  wool,  in  all  conditions  on  the  table.)  This  [indicating]  is  a  sample 
of  close  merino  fiber  2,000  diameters  to  the  inch.  That  is  grown  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  In  grazing,  the  natural  oil  in  the  wool 
causes  the  dust  to  adhere  to  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  winter  commences 
and  the  grass  disappears  there  is  less  adherence  of  dust  than  there  is 
in  better  weather.  During  a  season  the  farmer's  clip  of  100  pounds  may 
contain  20  pounds  of  loss.  The  value  of  wool  consists  in  the  amount  of 
scoured  wool  that  it  will  produce. 

This  article  [exhibiting]  is  wool  from  sheep  produced  in  Australia. 
That  climate  is  especially  fitted  for  wool,  as  the  sheep  graze  the  year 
round.  They  do  not  have  to  be  fed  in  winter  as  they  do  in  the  United 
States.  Pasturage  is  better  in  the  summer.  The  winters  are  rigor- 
ous in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  sheep.  The 
cost  of  growing  crops  is  in  the  planting  and  harvesting,  and  the  feed- 
ing of  sheep  is  labor,  though  there  may  be  10  per  cent  as  interest  on 
the  investment,  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  labor  cost  is  90  per  cent 
for  growing  the  wool  in  tins  country.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
in  this  country  there  is  a  rigorous  climate,  where  sheep  have  to  be  fed 
sometimes  from  November  to  the  1st  of  May;  while  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  hemisphere  the  sheep  run  out  from  year  to  year.  This  is 
an  important  thing  in  raising  wool. 

This  sample  before  you  [indicating]  will  perhaps  give  you  an  object 
lesson  that  may  be  of  some  influence  with  you  in  determining  your . 
course  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  this  duty.    It  represents  a  clip  of; 
70,000  pounds  belonging  to  a  gentleman  named  Layton,  of  northeast; 
Kew  Mexico.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  it.    It  was  sold  lately ' 
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and  it  realized  2  cents  a  pound.  The  eost  of  marketing  was  5  ceots, 
the  most  of  which  was  freight.  I  sent  a  sample  of  this  wool  to  Eng- 
land, and  also  to  Antwerp.  Oar  object  was  to  get  at  its  free- trade 
value. 

This  [indicatingl  is  the  same  scoured.  We  sent  the  wool  in  the  dirt 
as  it  comes  to  market,  in  order  that  the  London  merchants  might  know 
how  to  appraise  its  value.  The  firm  of  Belmet,  Schwartz  &  Co.,  who 
are  extensive  dealers,  reported  that  that  was  28  cents  scoured,  making 
its  value  about  6  cents  in  the  dirt.  This  is  the  free-trade  value  of  this 
wool  in  London.  With  the  duties  upon  the  wool  removed  the  London 
value  Would  be  6  to  6j^  cents  a  i>ound.  The  cost  of  the  freight  £rom 
London  to  this  country  would  be  about  the  same  as  bringing  it  from  a 
farm  in  New  York  into  New  York  City.  The  freight  from  London  for 
a  similar  lot  would  be  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  actual  freight 
from  Colorado  to  New  York  would  be  1,200  per  cent  more.  When  we 
ascertained  that  the  London  value  of  this  wool  was  6  cents  a  pound  we 
wrote  to  the  owner,  stating  what  we  had  paid  out  in  freight,  making  5 
cents  for  the  cost  of  the  marketing  the  wool.  We  wrote  that  the  free- 
trade  value  of  this  wool  was  6  cents,  and  that  it  was  liable  to  be  lower. 
We  also  wrote  that,  owing  to  the  value  of  the  wool,  we  could  not 
advance  anything  on  it.  Ue  wrote  us  that  he  owed  the  shearers  a  cent 
a  pound;  and,  although  we  had  told  him  that  we  could  make  no 
advance  upon  his  wool,  he  drew  on  us  for  a  cent  a  pound.  He  said 
that  he  owed  that  amount  to  the  shearers,  and  his  life  was  in  danger; 
so  we  paid  his  draft.  He  wrote  that  it  would  make  a  serious  condition 
for  the  wool  industry  if  this  price  prevailed,  which  was  to^Mm  only  1 
cent  a  pound  net  on  the  farm.  Helmet,  Schwartz  &  Co.  valued  that 
wool  at  28  cents  scoured.  Whitman  &  Co.  returned  as  samples  of 
sooured  Cape,  which  they  said  was  worth  29  cents,  confirming  the 
value  of  this  wool  as  being  worth  28  cents. 

Here  is  a  better  article  [indicating],  and  if  Mr.  Stephens  were  here 
he  would  tell  you  that  this  scoured  Cape  is  selling  in  London  at  29  cents. 
It  is  a  finer  and  more  valuable  wool  than  the  New  Mexico  wool.  If 
the  freight  on  wool  from  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  to  reach  the  market 
is  twelve  times  as  great  as  the  freight  on  wool  from  London  to  reach 
the  American  market,  the  wool  grower  is  barred  with  free  wool  from 
competition  in  his  own  market.     . 

More  than  half  the  whole  clip  of  the  United  States  is  raised  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Biver.  When  the  tariff  law  was  passed  in  1867  there 
was  comparatively  no  sheep  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Our  sheep 
were  east  at  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  Texas.  Tliat 
tariff  made  the  duty  12  cents  a  pound,  or  11  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and, 
the  high  price  which  prevailed  outside  made  the  duty  fully  15^  per 
cent  ad  valorem  protection.  Under  that  condition  of  affairs  the  wool 
clip  of  the  United  States  increased  with  strides  and  bounds.  We  out- 
stripped every  other  nation  in  the  world  in  that  respect.  We  beat 
Australia  even,  with  its  large  acreage  of  perennial  pasturage. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  thatt 

Mr.  Justice.  From  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1867  up  to 
its  repeal  in  1883.  It  was  repealed  in  1883,  went  into  effect  in  1884, 
and  wool  declined  very  rapidly  from  that  time.  ^  From  1873  to  1884 
the  tariff  on  wool  in  the  United  States  was  under  the  law  of  1867.  In 
1884  the  repeal  of  the  law  had  got  into  frill  operation,  and  the  effect 
was  fatal.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  1873  was 
170,000,000.  When  the  tariff  of  1867  was  repealed  the  tariff  law  of 
1883  reduced  the  duty  to  10  cents  a  pound.    Woolens  that  had  been 
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protected  by  a  duty  of  from  13  to  15  cents  under  the  law  of  1867  had 
increased  enormously.  With  the  reduction  in  1883  to  10  cents  a  pound, 
a  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  were  slaughtered.  That  tariff 
was  inadequate.  It  was  a  protective  tariff  and  not  a  revenue  tariff. 
When  a  tariff  fails  to  be  protective  it  is  a  revenue  tariff.  Under  the 
revenue  tariff  of  1883,  so  far  as  wool  was  concerned,  the  wool  clip  of 
the  United  States  decreased  from  340,000,000  pounds  in  1884,  the  first 
year  after  the  new  law  went  into  effect,  12  per  cent;  but  from  1873, 
under  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  up  to  1884,  when  it  was  repealed,  the  wool 
clip  of  the  United  States  measured  by  the  number  of  sheep  had  in- 
creased 100  per  cent.  N'o  other  nation  in  the  world  had  approached 
us.  Australia  had  increased  in  the  same  time  from  280,000,000  pounds 
in  1873  to  460,000,000  pounds  in  1883,  while  the  United  States  had 
increased  100  per  cent. 

Take  Great  Britain,  the  only  country  which  competes  with  us,  and 
our  condition  is  more  lavorable.  In  England  sheep  are  fed.  Although 
the  winters  are  much  harder  the  amount  fed  is  less.  The  British  clip 
decreased  19  per  cent,  while  the  United  States  was  increasing  100  per 
cent.  During  the  same  years,  while  the  wool  c;lip  was  increasing  100 
per  cent,  the  Oape  of  G-ood  Hope,  with  free  trade,  increased  only  6  per 
cent. 

This  diagram  [indicatinglperhaps  will  answer  as  an  illustration  bet- 
-ter  than  mere  words  can. .  This  period  of  adequate  protection  showed 
that  our  wool  clip  had  increased  in  an  unparalleled  degree,  even  exceed- 
ing that  of  Australia  with  its  perennial  pasturage. 

Now,  we  will  take  the  second  period  of  inadequate  protection  from 
1884  up  to  the  time  of  the  McKinley  law.  The  increase  in  Australia 
was  unchanged.  During  that  second  period,  from  1884  to  1890,  Austra- 
lia increa^ed  29  per  cent;  the  Argentine  Republic,  under  free  trade, 
increased  23  per  cent;  and  Great  Britain  had  held  its  own.  The  Gape 
of  Good  Hope  increased  6  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  (the  only 
nation  in  the  world  to  do  so)  decreased  12  per  cent  in  her  wool  clip.  It 
was  because  of  this  that  the  wool-growers  of  the  United  States 
demanded  increased  duties;  and  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed 
they  were  accorded  the  beggarly  increase  of  12  per  cent;  but  there  was 
so  much  noise  made  about  it  that  some  think  it  was  increased  many 
times  more  tf^an  that  amount.  These  figures  are  taken  from  MullhalPs 
Dictionary,  which  was  used  by  Helmet,  Schwartz  &  Co.  Those  were 
the  figures  which  were  quoted  by  Mr.  Springer  in  his  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Tarsnbt.  Would  not  the  same  tabulated  statement  show  a  sim- 
flar  favorable  condition  of  the  cattle  industry  during  tlie  same  year. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  because  I  am  in  the  wool 
business. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Is  it  not  true  that  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  the 
pasturage  lands  have  been  devoted  to  cattle  f 

Mr.  JusTiOE.  Changes  in  business  conditions  are  always  anticipated 
in  this  country.  Merchants  are  looking  ahead  to  see  anything  that  is 
liable  to  injure  their  business.  I  have  examined  these  facts  because 
we  are  anxious  to  know  what  the  effect  will  be.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  what  has  happened  to  manufacturers  will  occur  again ;  and  if  the 
tariff  law,  which  lasted  from  1884  up  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
law,  was  inadequate  protection,  then  under  a  repeal  the  wool  crftp  of 
the  United  States  will  be  destroyed. 

In  the  opening  up  of  the  Western  country  the  wool-growers  felt  that 
there  was  some  assurance  that  the  wool  crop  would  not  be  slaughtered. 
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The  farmers  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  IHinois,  and  other  States  found  a  good 
market  from  the  drovers.  Mr.  Springer  in  his  import  shows  that  the 
numberof  sheep  in  the  United  States  had  decreased,  bat  he  only  took 
in  a  portion  of  the  situation.  If  a  man  has  sheep  in  a  certain  field  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  he  decides  to  move  them  into  another  field, 
daring  the  time  of  that  process  the  flock  will  multiply.  He  may  have 
transferred  a  certain  number  from  a  pasture,  and  when  he  turns  back 
to  look  on  the  pasture  which  has  maintained  more  than  that,  he  says 
his  s^eep  have  decreased. 

We  had  40,000,000  sheep  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  previous  to  the 
tariff  law  of  1867,  and  they  have  simply  been  transferred  to  another 
pasture. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  be  proven  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  has  decreased,  because  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Illinois 
sheep  had  been  removed  to  the  prairies  beyond  the  MississippL  We 
have  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  Col.  McOlure,  an  editor  Uiere,  who 
writes  about  wool;  and  he  writes  to  his  paper  that  the  wool  clip  has 
decreased  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  when  he  ignores  the  £EU5t  that 
the  fiurmers  sent  their  flocks  away. 

Mr.  TAbsney.  Are  not  those  included  in  the  statistics! 

Mr.  Justice.  Ko,  sir;  nor  in  the  speeches  made  in  Congress.  It  has 
been  asked  why  it  is  that  with  increased  protection  under  the  McKin- 
ley  law  the  price  of  wool  has  declined.  It  is  very  easily  explained. 
This  sample  [indicating]  is  knx>wn  as  wool  top.  When  a  wool  that  has 
a  sound  staple  is  scoured,  carded,  and  combed,  the  fibers  will  lay 
straight,  and  that  is  known  as  topped.  The  value  of  wool  is  based 
upon  the  yield  of  this  article.  This  article  to-day,  and  for  a  long  time, 
has  been  selling  in  London  at  40  cent«  a  pound.  Yesterday  I  was  in- 
formed that  an  article  not  quite  so  good  could  be  had  at  37  a  pound. 
This  article  called  "top"  is  the  only  standard  by  which  yon  canoneas- 
ure  the  rise  and  fall  of  wool.  What  has  caused  wool  to  decline  since 
the  passage  of  the  McKinleyf 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  1891,  this  [indicating]  was  selling  in  London  at 
50  cents,  or  25  pence.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1892,  the  next  year,  or 
eleven  months  after,  it  was  selling  at  37  cents.  There  was  a  decline  of 
26  per  cent  in  eleven  months.  The  Loudon  market  dominates  the 
world.  As  that  market  falls  our  market  falls.  While  wqpl  was  dechn- 
ing  26  per  cent  in  London  the  same  article  declined  only  6  cents,  or  3 
per  cent,  in  the  United  States.  We  have  reduced  the  wools  of  the 
world  to  this  condition;  and  under  this  condition  on  this  wool  [indi- 
cating], that  you  may  compare  the  result  with  what  it  was  in  1868,  the 
Loudon  price  was  60  per  cent  below  the  American  price.  In  1869  it 
was  56^  cents  below  the  American  price ;  in  1871  it  was  41^  per  cent.  I 
do  not  know  why  that  price  occurred  in  that  year.  In  1872  it  was  40 
per  cent  below;  in  1872  it  was  58  per  cent  below;  in  1874  the  London 
price  was  54  per  cent  below  the  American  price;  and  in  1875  the  Lon- 
don price  was  55  per  cent  below  the  American  price.  In  1876  the  Lon- 
don price  was  54  per  cent  below  the  American  price;  in  1877  it  was  46 
per  cent  below  the  American  price. 

During  this  period  we  had  a  premium  on  our  gold,  and  you  may  say 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  currency  price  in  the  United  States 
with  gold  price  when  the  currency  was  depreciated.  In  1878  we  were 
on  a  gold  basis.  We  find  that  in  that  year  the  Loudon  price  was  50  per 
cent  below  the  American  price;  in  1879  it  was  10  pci*  cent;  in  1880  it 
was  58  per  cent  below  the  American  price,  and  so  on  down  to  1891,  when 
it  was  44J  per  cent.    The  average  was  51  per  cent. 
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You  may  ask,  ar^  there  other  reasonBt  and  why  it  is  that  we  can  not 
launch  our  product  upon  the  market.  We  were  always  100  per  cent 
above  them  when  we  had  an  adequate  tariff. 

I  think  every  man  in  the  wool  business  is  convinced  that  if  you 
remove  this  duty  the  American  wool-grower  will  be  enabled  toeompete 
with  the  foreign  wool-grower.  In  the  years  first  mentioned  the  wools 
have  increased  50  per  cent.  During  that  time  sheep  were  sold  in  Aus- 
tralia at  7  pence.  Tliey  were  killed  and  boiled  down  for  the  tallow 
within  150  miles  of  Melbourne.  That  was  the  condition  of  the  wool 
industry  in  Australia. 

Unit^  States  Consnl-Oeneral  Wallace  in  his  report,  which  is  on  file, 
states  the  reasons  why  wool  in  Australia  is  12  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
because  their  land  is  largely  owned  by  the  Government,  and  fenced  by 
the  Government.  The  sheep  dp  not  even  require  to  be  herded.  The 
only  cost  is  the  labor  in  shearing  and  the  marketing  of  the  wool  and 
the  sheep.    Oan  we  produce  wool  for  12  cents  a  x)onndf  ' 

This  wool  [indicating]  will  net  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  basis  of  to-day's 
London  values.  The  wool-grower  of  the  United  States  is  getting  1 
cent  a  pound,  while  his  competitor  in  Australia  is  getting  12  cents  a 
pound.  If  there  is  any  manufacturer  present,  he  knows  that  the  farmer 
of  America  would  have  no  market  for  his  wool  when  it  is  only  worth  1 
cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  BBECKINBID0E.  Why  is  it  that  wool  is  worth  12  cents  a  pound 
in  Australia! 

Mr.  Justice.  It  yields  50  per  cent  more.  It  contains  only  48  per 
cent  of  grease. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  What  percentage  of  this  American  sample  is 
grease  and  dirtf 

Mr.  Justice.  In  that  sample  70  per  cent  is  dirt. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  put  the  price  on  the  grease  and  dirt,  and 
not  on  the  wool  t 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  the  condition  in  which  it  is  raised  and  sent  to 
market  in  Australia.  They  have  no  facilities  for  wiishing.  The  wool 
is  grown  in  that  arid  section. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  market  is  still  regulated  in  London  f 

Mr.  Justice.  Tes^  sir.  In  Australia  they  travel  300  miles  to  shear. 
The  sheep  carry  the  wool  on  their  backs.  Last  year  they  sheared  with 
70  per  cent  dirt,  and  this  year  it  is  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  The  wool  grown  by  our  farmei*s  is  not  shipped 
to  Philadelphia  with  tliat  per  cent  of  dirt,  is  it! 

Mr.  Justice.  Some  of  it  is.  If  those  sheep^  were  transferred  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  those  in  Australia  were  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
the  ratio  would  be  reversed.  If  sheep  produced  wool  worth  12  cents 
in  Australia,  ours  would  be  worth  00  cents  in  London. 

Mr.  Geab.  The  rule  is  to  ship  in  the  grease f 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  It  is  less  in  the  east  than  in  the  westf 

Mr.  Justice.  If  you  have  been  on  the  ranches  you  have  seen  that 
the  grass  grows  in  bunches,  and  when  the  sheep  lie  djwn  the  alkali 
adheres  to  the  wool.  If  you  took  those  same  sheep  into  Ohio  (from 
whence  they  came,  immediately  after  the  law  of  1867  was  repealed) 
and  should  shear  them  in  Ohio,  the  shrinkage  would  be  probably  15 
per  cent  less. 

Mr.  Tabsney,  Does  not  the  fact  of  this  discovery  account  for  the 
falling  off  in  the  product  of  wool  in  those  arid  regions! 

Mr.  JusxxCJEU  Sheep  have  not  falJeu  off  in  the  T^ritories.    When  the 
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price  of  wool  fell  the  farmers  became  discouraged,  fearing  that  the 
iudustry  would  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Has  there  not  been  a  large  falling  off  in  Kansas, 
Il^ebraska,  and  west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver? 

Mr.  Justice.  No;  I  have  the  figures  here.  I  have  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  aod, 
if  you  desire  it,  I  will  furnish  it  (producing  paper). 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Have  they  not  increased  in  Minnesota  and  New  Mex- 
ico, and  fallen  off  in  Texas,  £[ansas,  and  Nebraskat 

Mr.  Justice.  The  falling  off  has  been  mainly  in  the  sections  where 
agriculture  is  pursued.    The  increase  has  been  on  the  ranches. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  Has  there  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
raising  of  cattle  because  of  the  cattle  syndicates  having  put  mon^  into 
cattle  and  horses  in  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  has  been  claimed  that  sheep  raising  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  has  disappeared,  because  land  has  become 
more  valuable.  Senator  Peffer  has  claimed  in  debate  that  the  Territo- 
ries are  the  only  place  where  wool-growing  would  be  destroyed.  It  is 
the  freight  rate  that  makes  wool-raising  unprofitable. 

This  samipie  [indicating]  would  be  worth  only  1^  cents.  No  man  can 
raise  wool  at  1|  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  would  the  difference  be! 

Mr.  Justice.  The  railroad  freight  is  3  cents  a  pound;  and  the  rate 
from  London  is  one-fourth  of  a  cent.  The  railroad  rate  is  12  times  as 
great  as  the  freight  from  London. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Your  argument  is  as  to  the  effect  it  will  have 
upon  the  wool-growers  in  the  Territories! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  them  are  States  now.  I  would  like 
to  ask  how  a  man  who  raises  that  wool  can  pay  twelve  times  as  much 
freight  to  the  market  as  the  rate  from  London.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  wool  clip  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  much  dirt  is  there  in  that  sample  [indicating]! 

Mr.  Justice.  Eighty  per  cent.  I  am  speaking  of  what  it  nets  the 
grower  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  is  it  going  to  cx)st  in  Philadelphia! 

Mr.  Justice.  Under  free  trade,  it  would  be  28  cents  a  pound. 

Mr,  Stevens.  That  is  6  cents  a  pound  net! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  shrinkage  of  80  per  cent,  it  would 
cost  28  cents  scoured.  It  costs  5  cents  to  ship  it.  If  there  are  any 
further  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me,  I  am  ready  to  answer. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Why  is  it  that  you  prefer  to  buy  the  ranchman's 
wool! 

Mr.  Justice.  Because  he  is  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  is  more  advantage  in  buying  that  sort  of  wool, 
is  there  not. 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  a  disadvantage. 

The  Chairman.  The  consumer  is  an  American  citizen  also! 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  some  consumed  abroad. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  price  of  wool  ordinarily 
advances  after  it  leaves  the  farmer's  hands! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  should  say  not.  I  think  it  more  usually  declines 
after  it  leaves  his  hands,  fot  the  reason  that  there  is  competition  to  get 
it.  The  farmer  has  a  market  immediately.  After  it  gets  to  market 
there  is  competition  to  sell.  A  great  many  wool  dealers  have  lost 
money.  I  can  mention  a  house  which  was  wealthy  twenty  years  ago 
and  now  has  nothing. 
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Mr.  Whiting.  I  saw  a  letter  you  sent  to  a  wool  buyer,  saying  that 
if  he  paid  over  20  cents  for  washed  wool  he  would  be  likely  to  lose 
money. 

Mr.  Justice.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  man  replied  that  he  did  not  feel  like  selling;  and 
then  you  replied,  last  April,  that  the  farmers  could  not  afford  to  raise 
wool  under  a  Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that;  I  would  like  to  have  said 
it,  but  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Whiting.  When  he  asked  you  about  selling  you  advised  him  to 
do  so,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  duty  being  taken  off. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  quite  correct.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  woolen 
mills  are  closed  because  they  are  apprehensive  that  woolen  goods  will 
be  made  free.  Is  Congress  prepared  to  go  to  that  extreme?  The  mill 
owners  say  that  they  can  not  make  cloth  at  50  cents  less.  Those  woolen 
mills  are  idle. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  the  wool  gets  out  of  the  far- 
mers' hands  the  market  becomes  better! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  can  cite  circumstances  in  which*  it  would  be  profit- 
able. For  instance,  we  have  in  our  warehouse  to-day  a  great  many 
million  pounds  of  American  wool.  It  is  consigned  by  our  clients. 
That  wool  has  shrunken  in  value  to  the  extent  of  $200,000  while  this 
agitation  for  free  wool  has  been  going  on. 

I  did  not  mean  to  go  into  politics;  but  shortly  after  the  inauguration 
somebody  called  upon  President  Cleveland  and  suggested  that  the 
tariff  would  be  reduced.  The  President  is  reported  to  have  said: 
"What  are  we  here  for!"  The  manufacturers  took  alarm.  They  could 
not  sell  a  pound  of  wool.  The  market  remained  dull,  and  they  are 
waiting  to  see  if  the  tariff  is  likely  to  be  removed.  Somebody  called  also 
upon  Secretary  Carlisle,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  wool 
would  be  on  the  ffee  list  six  weeks  after  Congress  met. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  would  not  affect  this  clip! 

Mr.  Justice.  It  would  affect  some  of  it.  The  mills  are  shut  down 
now. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Why  are  the  mills  shut  downf 

Mr.  Justice.  Because  they  can  not  get  orders  for  their  cloth. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Why  can  they  not  get  orders  for  their  cloth f 

Mr.  Justice.  Buyers  will  not  order. 

Mr.  Whiting.  1  think  it  is  because  they  have  not  customers  to  buy 
the  cloth.  I  know  farmers  go  into  town  and  sell  wool  where  they  used 
to  sell  it  and  would  buy  woolens  in  return  to  run  them  through  the  win- 
ter. When  they  sell  their  wool  they  now  turn  about  and  buy  cotton 
goods,  because  they  can  not  afford  to  buy  woolen  goods.  They  have 
been  told  each  year  that  next  year  woolen  goods  would  be  cheaper; 
and  the  next  year  they  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  woolen  goods 
have  advanced  after  their  clip  had  been  marketed.  That  has  been  told 
them  over  and  over  again,  but  they  have  found  that  woolen  goods  have 
not  gone  down  one  cent.  The  merchant  does  not  place  his  orders  and 
the  manufacturers  are  not  making  customers. 

Mr.  Justice.  Your  information  is  wrong.  If  your  facts  are  wrong 
your  deductions  are  worthless.  This  room  is  full  of  manufacturers,  and 
they  can  testify  as  to  whether  cloth  is  worth  more  or  less  than  it  has 
been. 

Mr.  Tabsnby.  When  did  they  shut  down  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Shortly  after  tariff  revision  was  threatened, 

Mr.  Tabsney.  When  was  thatt 
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Mr.  Justice.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Cleveland  was  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Tarsne Y.  Was  not  a  bill  passed  in  the  House  a  year  or  two  ago 
putting  wool  on  the  free  list  I 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  Presidential  election  indorsed  the  action  of  the 
House  in  that  respect! 

Mr.  Justice.  You  are  asking  a  question  and  I  suppose  you  would 
like  an  answer.  I  believe  more  miUs  were  closed  last  Saturday  than  a 
week  before;  I  believe  that  more  mills  will  be  closed  next  Saturday  than 
had  been  closed  the  previous  Saturday.  We  employ  a  large  number  of 
salesmen. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  nearly  all  the  manufacturers 
have  memoralized  Congress  that  the  present  depression  is  due  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  thiiik  the  best  opinion  of  the  manufacturers 

Mr.  Whiting  [inlerposing].  Have  they  not  said  it! 

Mr.  Justice,  They  have  said  that  the  silver  bill  is  the  cause  of  it. 
When  you  repeal  the  silver  law  you  will  find  that  they  fear  tariff  revi- 
sion, and  will  think  that  it  was  the  only  cause  of  this  depression;  and 
there  will  not  be  a  single  mill  started  until  they  can  see  their  way 
through  it.  I  am  only  repeating  what  has  been  said  to  me  by  manu- 
facturers. I  happen  to  know  one  or  two  cases  where  they  are  running 
now  on  full  time.  I  am  telling  what  I  know.  I  know  where  mills  have 
started  up  only  because  the  wages  were  reduced  10  to  20  per  cent. 
The  mills  I  have  in  mind  particularly  have  run  out  of  orders,  and  have 
shutdown.  One  man  said  to  me:  '^We  can  not  make  goods  at  the 
present  wages." 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  manufacturers  have  sent 
out  agents  all  over  the  United  States  to  solicit  fall  orders,  but  the 
agents  were  unable  to  get  orders.  Orders  were  witlidrawn,  so  much  so 
that  the  mills  are  doing  but  little  business.  It  was  not  because  the 
manufacturers  did  not  have  the  goods  at  low  prices;  but  it  was  because 
the  buyers  in  the  West  would  not  buy,  not  fearing  they  would  not  be 
lower  this  fall,  but  they  did  not  have  the  demand  for  them.  That  has 
been  true  before  this  depression.  It  is  because  of  this  growing  inabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  farmers  and  laborers  to  buy  woolen  goods.  Each 
year  they  buy  more  and  more  cotton  and  less  woolen  goods. 

Mr.  Justice.  His  information  is  not  correct.  One  of  the  largest 
jobbers  in  Philadelphia  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  [  am  sorry  to  see 
the  mills  stopiung.    We  will  soon  have  a  goods  famine.'^ 

Mr.  Whiting.  Have  your  jobbers  regular  salesmen ! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir.  I  repeated  that  remark  to  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  Philadelphia,  who  employs  between  4,000  and  5,000 
people,  and  asked  him  if  the  jobbers  feared  a  goods  famine  in  conse- 
quence of  the  idle  mills,  and  he  said  there  was  no  truth  in  it.  He  said, 
"  I  don't  take  any  stock  in  that.  I  will  show  you.'^  He  said  his  usual 
gales  would  be  about  half  a  million  dollars.  His  sales  for  August,  he 
said,  exceeded  his  cancellations  only  $2,500;  and  now  his  cancellations 
were  equal  to  his  sales.  That  was  the  head  of  a  large  concern.  A  dif- 
ference of  $2,500  in  the  amount  of  business  done  in  one  factory  shows 
very  large  cancellations.  Some  say  the  reason  is  that  customers  do  not 
buy  more.  Others  say  that  the  money  market  is  tight.  Others  say 
that  the  money  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  people  are  afraid  of 
the  tariff'  revision.  Taking  the  duty  oft"  always  takes  the  value  ott'tUa 
cloth.    It  is  a  loss  that  is  too  great  to  be  horae. 
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Mr.  Whitino.  Do  the  retail  merchants  have  enough  to  run  through 
the  mnterl     • 

Mr.  Justice.  I  don't  believe  they  have. 

Mr.  BREOKiNBiDaE.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  manu£a>c- 
turers  are  without  orders? 

Mr.  Justice.  They  tell  me  so.    I  am  only  giving  you  hearsay. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  They  would  buy  more,  would  they  not,  if  they 
had  profitable  orders  to  fill! 

Mr.  Justice.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Breckinrldge.  The  jobbers  are  not  giving  orders  because  the 
retailers  are  not  giving  orders,  and  the  retailers  are  not  giving  orders 
because  the  consumers  are  not! 

Mr.  Justice.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  you  have  destroyed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg  when  you  destroyed  the  consumer  1 

Mr.  Justice.  There  are  times  when  business  is  dull.  I  suppose  Mr. 
Stevens  will  tell  you,  no  doubt,  that  there  have  been  times  when  he 
would  run  his  mill  and  store  up  his  manufactured  product,  when  he 
knew  there  was  to  be  no  revision  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Factories  are  not  now  in  the  habit  of  piling  goods 
up.    They  take  orders. 

Mr.  Justice.  If  you  will  get  Mr.  Cleveland  to  say  that  he  will  veto 
any  bill  reducing  the  duties  the  mills  will  be  running  before  thirty-six 
hours. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  pure  bluff. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  my  opinion.  There  is  only  one  thing  more 
that  I  think  you  have  not  considered. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  class  of  wool  is  this  [referring  to  a  sam- 
ple]? 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  full-blood  merino. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  suppose  that  is  the  commercial  classification? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  fine  wool.  That  wool  is  made  into 
the  finest  clothing.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  clothing  used  is  made 
of  merino  blood.  If  those  sheep  were  brought  to  America  and  put  on 
this  market,  they  would  produce  that  wool. 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  manufacturer  acts  upon  the  demand  of  the  jobber, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  Justice.  At  present;  not  always. 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  jobber,  also,  in  addition  to  the  demand  of  the  retailer 
and  the  miller,  must  have  some  opinion  as  to  what  will  be  the  future 
demand? 

Mr.  Justice.  All  merchants  anticipate  values. 

Mr.  Eeed.  And  the  retailer  and  jobber  both  anticipate  what  the 
demand  of  the  consumer  will  be?  The  consumer  does  not  order  first. 
The  order  comes  from  the  jobber,  for  if  that  were  not  the  case  the  con- 
sumer would  be  likely  to  go  unclothed  during  the  winter.  The  order 
of  the  manufacturer  is  an  anticipatory  one  and  depends  upon  the  opin- 
ion of  the  merchant,  does  it  not,  as  to  whatwiU  be  the  probable  demand 
of  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  condition  of  affairs  will  probably  lower  the  price 
before  he  gets  his  pay,  and  the  solvency  of  the  consumer,  who  may  also 
be  the  retailer,  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration? 

Mr.  Justice.  Without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Mr,  Eeed.  So  that  if  the  people  believe,  whether  correctly  or  not, 
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that  tlie  introduction  of  this  tariff  agitation  is  going  to  lessen  trade  on 
account  of  a  possible  fall  of  price  it  will  decrease  traded 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  So  that  a  man  may  act  with  honest  motives,  for  the  loss 
of  half  a  dollar  a  yard  has  a  powerful  influence  with  orders,  either  to 
the  producer  or  in  the  line  of  transportation  or  distributionf 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  left  out. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Whiting.  [To  Mr.  Reed.]  There  is  an  element  which  you  have 
left  out. 

Mr.  Reed.  Also  the  consumer  may  have  his  impression  warped.  He 
has  been  told  each  year  about  cheap  prices — sometimes  he  believes  it 
and  sometimes  he  does  nbt,  and,  judging  from  the  result  of  the  last 
election,  perhaps,  he  does  believe  it,  and  has  been  influenced  by  talk 
about  a  free  country  with  tariff  removed  and  a  general  run  of  cheap- 
ness all  over  the  land. 

JVfa*.  Justice.  The  wool-grower  is  crippled  now. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  case  of  the  ranchman  is  an  extreme  case.  The  other 
case,  where  there  was  a  market  and  where  the  wool  clip  was  destroyed, 
would  not  be  so  great. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  have  a  tabulated  illustration  of  that  In  some  sec- 
tions they  are  close  to  the  market,  and  the  value  of  the  farm  would  bo 
much  greater  here.  I  have  merely  cited  the  worst  case,  showing  how 
it  would  affect  the  wool-growers  in  the  western  end  of  the  contineiit 
when  the  transportation  is  so  high. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  will  wool  shrink  in  washing! 

Mr.  Justice.  Fifty  two  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gear.  They  take  off  very  considerable  in  fleece- washing! 

Mr.  Justice.  In  Ohio  it  would  hardly  shrink  so  much  on  account  of 
dirt. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  about  Iowa! 

Mr.  Justice.  It  would  be  more  like  70  per  cent  in  Iowa.  The  farther 
west  you  go  the  more  dirt  there  'would  be. 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  transactions  of  the  merchants'  business  would  be 
a  little  more  substantial  than  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  would  indicate.  The  merchant  first  takes  account  of  his  goods 
on  hand,  and  considers  then  the  position  of  the  market.  That  is  what 
governs  him — the  accumulation  of  goods.  Each  man  knows  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  trade  where  he  is  doing  business. 

Mr.  Justice.  If  you  will  permit,  I  will  get  one  more  subject  which  I 
wish  to  treat  upon,  and  I  will  then  answer  any  questions  which  maybe 
asked.  The  next  subject  is  shoddy.  This  sample  [indicating]  is  made 
from  broken-up  rags.  This  large  one  is  worth  a  penny  and  one  far- 
thing a  pound.  Its  value  would  be  to-day,  if  brought  over  as  balla^U  2^ 
cents.  The  duty  on  this  is  30  cents  a  pound,  making  the  cost  without 
freight  32  cents.  I  may  say  there  is  less  shoddy  used  in  America  than 
in  any  country  in  the  world,  and  if  you  want  to  know  why  I  will  tell 
you;  if  you  do  not,  I  will  pass  the  subject.  If  the  price  does  not  fall, 
they  will  have  more  of  this  this  year.  The  kind  used  in  the  market  is 
American  rags.  These  rags  are  never  as  bad  or  as  dirty  as  the  foreign 
rags.  So  many  people  are  out  of  employment  in  Europe  that  the  voca- 
tion of  a  rag-picker  is  quite  arespectjibie  one.  In  times  of  contagious 
disease,  when  men  die  and  are  thrown  hi  the  trench,  their  clothing  is 
dug  up  and  finds  its  way  to  market.  They  are  resurrected,  scoured, 
and  the  rags  are  taken,  beaten,  ground  up^  and  not  always  subjected 
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to  any  process  that  would  destroy  disease.  Mr.  Payne  is  wearing  a 
worsted  coat,  but  in  the  broadcloth  suit  there  is  usually  a  large  percent- 
age of  shoddy. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  have  been  speaking  about  the  Australian  and 
Mexican  wools.  If  the  same  sheep  were  in  Australia  that  they  have 
in  the  West,  the  wool  would  be  of  the  same  quality,  because  there  would 
be  less  dirt! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir,  if  the  grade  of  sheep  were  the  same.  It  is 
a  question  of  climate. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  it  not  by  reason  of  this  diflfereuce  in  climate  that 
the  finer  fiber  is  grown! 

Mr,  Justice,  No,  sir.  Some  sheep  from  America  were  taken  to  Mel- 
bourne and  exhibited  there.  They  took  the  first  prize.  The  jury  was 
composed  of  Australians.  An  appeal  was  taken,  but  it  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  American  sheep.  The  American  sheep  were  shorn  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr.  Tarsney,  Did  the  sheep  grow  in  Australiaf 

Mr.  Justice.  They  had  been  there  long  enough  to  become  acclimated. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  reason  of  climatic  influences 
the  wool  of  sheeprin  Kansas  has  more  sand  substance  in  it,  which  can 
not  be' eradicated  from  the  fiber,  and  that,  therefore,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  higher  grades  of  cloth  are  compelled  to  import  these  wools  of 
Australia  and  Montevideo  to  mix  with  their  wools  in  order  to  make 
these  finer  grades  of  cloth  f^ 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  not  correct.  It  is  because  there  is  better  jms- 
turage  in  Australia,  If  that  sheep  were  moved  to  Kansas  and  kept  a 
year,  it  would  not  be  any  better. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  We  import  to  Ohio  and  other  places  these  fine  sheep 
fi-om  Australia.  Are  we  raising  that  same  quality  more  now  than  we 
used  to? 

Mr.  Justice.  Not  to  the  same  extent.  I  have  understood  that  Mr. 
Stevens,  or  some  of  his  neighbors,  formerly  made  those  wools  so  fine 
that  you  could  draw  a  roll  through  a  finger  ring.  That  was  twenty- five 
years  ago  or  more.  That  kind  of  sheep  are  not  grown  in  this  country, 
for  the  reason  that  they  produce  only  2  or  3  pounds  of  wool,  and  that 
class  of  wool  to-day  would  not  bring  over  50  cents  a  pound,  fleece 
washed,  at  the  outside,  in  comparison  with  the  25  cents  a  pound  of  this 
grade  [indicating].  Two  pounds  from  one  sheep  at  50  cents  a  x)Ound 
would  oe  $1  per  head  for  the  sheep.  They  are  raising  a  better  quality, 
but  they  cost  50  cents  per  head.  Pick-lock  wool-growing  has  ceased 
to  be  an  industry. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  was  talking  with  the  superintendent  and  manager 
of  a  mill,  who  took  me  through  the  mill  and  showed  me  the  processes  of 
manufacture.  He  was  using  good  machinery  and  making  good  ch)th, 
and  I  asked  him  where  he  got  his  wool.  He  said  he  got  a  part  ot  it 
from  Australia.  Knowing  the  country  as  well  as  I  did,  J  asked  him 
why  it  was  that  he  imported  wool  from  Australia  and  Montevideo  when 
the  county  in  which  the  mill  was  located  raised  so  much  wool.  He 
told  me  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
that  he  should  import  some  wool.  Did  he  understand  his  business  or 
did  he  tell  the  triithf 

Mr.  Justice.  Very  likely  he  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  He  told  me  it  did  not  make  any  diflfereuce  to  him  how 
much  the  duty  was. 

Mr.  Justice.  Where  was  he  located! 

Mr.  Tarsney.  In  Michigan.    He  told  me  it  did  not  make  any  differ- 
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ence  to  the  manufacturer  whetlier  the  tariff  w{\s  25  per  cent  or  $1  a 
pound;  that  he  had  to  import  so  much  wool  in  order  to  make  cloth. 
The  only  effect  of  the  tariff  on  wool  was  co  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  the  consumer  in  the  price.    Did  he  act  prudently  in  thatf 

Mr.  Justice.  If  he  increased  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  consumer 
when  other  people  where  raising  it  at  a  loss  in  his  own  county,  I  do 
not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  If  he  had  to  import  a  certain  percentage  of  wool  to 
mix  with  the  domestic  wool,  as  he  stated  to  me,  then  the  cost  of  thaf 
foreign  wool  was  increased  to  the  consumer  to  whom  he  sold  it! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  increased  cost 
of  cloth  since  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed;  but  I  am  aware  that 
importations  have  increased. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  I  am  getting  at  the  effect  of  it.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  whether  it  is  necessary  for  a  manufacturer  to  import  these  for- 
eign wools  to  mix  with  his  domestic  wool  to  make  any  grades  of  cloth  f 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Then  if  we  should  cheapen  the  cost  of  foreign  wools 
to  the  manufacturer,  would  not  that  lessening  of  the  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer enable  him  to  get  a  larger  market  for  the  domestic  woolf 

Mr.  Justice.  Of  course,  if  you  reduce  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
fabric,  it  would  cheapen  it,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  if  you 
cheapen  an  article  you  increase  the  market;  but  there  is  one  thing  left 
out  of  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Let  us  get  awajr  jfrom  that^point.  If  you  say  it  requires 
35  i)er  cent  of  foreign  wool  to  mix  with  66  per  cent  of  domestic  to  make 
the  clothing  that  you  are  now  wearing,  and  if  this  35  per  cent  is  reduced 
in  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  his  business  and  giving  a  greater  market  for  the 
domestic  production! 

Mr.  Justice.  The  presenC  state  of  affairs  does  not  confirm  that. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  present  state  of  affairs  is  abnormal. 

Mr.  Justice.  On  the  1st  of  March  American  merino  wool  was  worth 
60  cents,  and  we  are  now  offering  it  at  40  cents. 

Mr.  Heed.  When  a  man  wants  to  buy  goods  his  ability  depends 
somewhat  upon  having  the  money  in  his  pocket,  does  it  nott 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  exhibited  a  sample  here  of  a  clip  of  70,000  ^ 
pounds. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  was  the  clip  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Layton,  of  Trinidad, 
Colo.    We  sold  it  for  him  for  years. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  that  anything  like  an  average  clip  for  a  ranch 
in  that  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  better  than  the  average. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  the  average  number  of  sheep! 

Mr.  Justice.  Sheep  run  in  bunches  of  2,000.  More  than  2,000  do 
not  do  well  together. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  As  a  rule,  do  those  ranchmen  receive  a  great 
deal  more  protection  on  their  clips  than  they  pay  on  the  woolen  goods 
they  consume! 

Mr.  Justice.  They  consume  very  little  woolen  goods. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  you  come  East  you  do  not  find  the  dip 
so  large! 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  receive  shipments  in  the  older  States 
from  local  dealers! 
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Mr.  Justice.  We  buy  from  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Breokinbidge.  Can  you  tell  what  is  the  average  clip  of  the 
fanner  in  the  older  States! 

Mr.  Justice.  Two  hundred  fleeces  in  Ohio  would  be  an  average*- 
that  is,  200  sheep. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  of  Ohio  will 
avei  age  200  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  A  good  many  of  them  have  1,000* 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Will  they  average  2001 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Will  they  average  that  much  in  Pennsylvania  t 

Mr.  Justice.  Not  taking  the  whole  State;  merino  will. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  clear  that  the  farmer  or  ranchman  receives 
more  benefit  by  a  tariff  on  his  wool  than  he  has  to  pay  to  somebody 
else  when  he  buys  cloth ;  but  that  is  not  true  of  the  producer  of  wool 
on  the  small  farms  in  the  older  States f 

Mr.  Justice.  Of  course  itis  in  proportion  to  a  man's  clip. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Have  you  figured  that  out  to  see  how  the  duties 
on  wool  and  woolen  goods  affect  the  wool-grower  in  the  older  States! 

Mr.  Justice,  If  his  income  is  reduced,  his  ability  to  buy  will  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  suppose  the  farmers  in  the  older  States  where 
farms  and  flocks  are  small  have  to  pay  more  protection  on  the  woolen 
goods  purchased  for  their  families  than  they  receive  in  protection  on 
the^wrool  they  sell.  The  difference  in  this  tariff  tax  would  be  a  losing 
business  to  them,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  think  so.  For  instance,  this  suit  of  clothes 
contains  3  x>ounds  of  wool.  If  we  had  free  wool,  the  woolen  goods  in 
it  would  probably  cost  90  cents.  Under  the  McKinley  law  as  at  first 
proiwsed,  it  would  cost  $1.80.  The  farmer  who  wears  a  suit  of  clothes 
like  this  pays  90  eents  more  under  the  McKinley  bill  than  if  he  had 
sold  his  free  wool  in  London. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  not  the  tariff  operative  upon  woolen  goods 
the  same  as  upon  wool? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  as  beneficial  to  the  woolen  manufacturer 
as  it  is  injurious  to  the  farmer  who  consumes  the  goods? 

Mr.  Justice.  The  manufacturer  could  not  live  without  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  not  asking  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  I 
am  considering  the  matter  as  an  ordinary  business  proposition  or  an 
arithmetical  question.  Now,  suppose  the  farmer  receives  $5  protection 
on  the  small  wool  crop  that  he  sells,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  he 
purchases  for  his  family  woolen  goods  on  which  he  has  to  pay  $10  more 
than  he  otherwise  would  pay;  on  that  transaction  is  he  not  $5  out? 
He  receives  $5  and  paid  out  $10. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  a  matter  of  calculation.  It  is  a  mere  question 
of  figures,  assuming  that  he  buys  his  cloth  no  cheaper. 

Mr.  Brecb:inridge.  I  am  not  assuming  that. 

Mr.  Justice.  Tou  are  assuming  that  he  gets  cloth  cheaper  under 
free  wool. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  are  extending  the  range  of  the  question 
far  beyond  the  way  I  put  it. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  want  to  enlighten  you. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  you  will  address  yourself  to  the  question  I 
ask,  you  will  enlighten  me  more. 

Mr.  Justice.  Some  men  are  poor  listeners,  and  I  am  one. 
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Mr,  Beecionbidoe.  You  have  not  calculated  what  was  the  effect  of 
the  increased  price  upon  wool  and  upon  woolen  goods  to  the  great 
body  of  the  small  farmers  in  the  older  States,  have  you! 
•Mr.  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BEECKiNBiDaB.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  how  much  the  increased 
price  has  been  to  the  farmers  on  an  average,  supposing  he  gets  on  his 
wool  clip  no  greater  an  increased  price  by  reason  of  the  tariff  t^ian  he 
pays  out  for  what  he  buysl 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BEECKiNRiDaE.  Please  give  it  in  figures. 

Mr.  Justice.  Give  me  a  moment.  The  man  has  200  sheep,  and  they 
will  3aeld  5  pounds  each.  That  is  1,000  pounds.  In  scoui*ed  the  shrink- 
age will  be  one-half  of  that  amount,  which  leaves  oOO  x>ounds  of  scoured 
wool.  If  he  sells  that  at  60  cents  he  gets  $300  for  his  scoured  wool. 
If  he  sells  it  at  London  price  he  gets  only  $150. 

Mr.  Beeckinbidge.  That  is  a  difference  of  $150  on  his  cUp,  as  you 
figure  it. 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir.  Kow  you  want  to  know  how  much  more  he 
pays  for  his  cloth.  Assuming  that  his  cloth  is  of  this  weight,  he  will 
pay  90  cents  more  for  the  wool  in  each  suit.  He  has  two  suits  for  four 
in  family.  In  this  case  I  am  counting  a  woman's  shawl  worth  as  much 
as  a  man's  coat;  say  two  suits  a  year  at  90  cents  each,  which  amouDts 
to  $1.80. 

Mr.  Beeckinbid&b.  What  price  suit  is  that! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  counting  the  wool  in  it. 

Mr.  BEECEiNBrDG-E.  You  are  giving  an  enormous  price  on  the  cloth- 
ing by  reason  of  the  protection.  The  cost  of  the  protection  on  woolen 
goods  is  higher  than  the  protection  of  the  wool. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  talking  about  the  efiect  of  the  cost  of  the  duty 
on  wool  in  clothing.  It  is  a  simple  matter.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
90  cents  is  over  rather  than  under  the  additional  cost  of  each  suit. 
Assuming  that  a  woman's  shawl  is  worth  as  much  as  a  man's  suit, 
though,  if  I  throw  in  the  shawl  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  cost 
would  be  90  cents  for  each  suit. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBiDaE.  What  price  would  you  call  that — a  $12  suit  or 
a  $20  suitf 

Mr.  Justice.  This  suit  I  have  on  cost  $27. 

Mr.  Beeckineidoe.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  cost  of  the  wool,  but  of 
the  cost  of  the  suit. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  know  nothing  about  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  suppose  Mr.  Breckinridge  is  not  trying  to  make  the 
farmer  pay  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  assume  that  the  man  has  two  suits  a  year  at  90  cents 
each  suit  for  the  cost  ot  the  wool,  which  makes  $1.80.  He  makes  $300 
on  this  wool  under  the  McEanley  bill,  and  gets  $150  by  having  free 
wool. 

Mr.  BEECKiNBiDaE.  That  is  simply  on  the  wool  in  the  clothes! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BEECEiNEiDaE.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that.  When  the  farmer 
comes  to  buy  his  clothes  he  buys  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  on 
woolen  goods;  and  I  ask  you  how  much  he  would  have  to  pay  because 
of  the  increase  on  his  woolen  clothing! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that.  All  I  can  tell  you 
is  that  when  the  rate  on  wool  is  high  he  has  to  sell  a  great  deal  less 
wool;  and  when  the  rate  on  woc^  is  low  he  has>  to  sell  more. 
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Mr.  Bbeoktnbtbge.  Yon  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  farmer 
makes  or  loses  by  the  tariff  on  the  woolen  stshednlef 

Mr.  Justice.  The  wool  in  his  free-trade  clothing  saves  him  $7.80, 
and  reduces  his  income  from  his  wool  $150. 

Mr.  Dai.zell.  He  loses  immensely  by  free  tradel 

Mr.  Justice.  He  loses  the  difference  between  $7.50  and  $150;  he 
loses  $142.50. 

Mr.  BBEOKnnEMDaE.  That  is  based  on  the  calculation  you  have  just 
given. 

Mr.  Justice.  Because  you  take  the  ground  that  you  are  not  going  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  labor. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  was  not  talking  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Justice.  You  proposed  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list.  There  is 
no  question  of  that  That  will  bring  down  the  wages  of  the  wool- 
grower. 

Mr.  BBECKiNBiBaE.  In  regard  to  shoddy,  if  manufacturers  are  com- 
pelled, under  very  excessive  conditions,  to  buy  wool,  is  it  not  necessary 
for  them  to  use  shoddy  and  other  adulterants  so  as  to  bring  the  price 
within  the  reach  of  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Justice.  There  are  a  great  many  classes  of  wool  in  which  shoddy 
can  not  be  used.  It  is  impossible  to  use  shoddy  in  worsteds.  It  fol- 
lows that  if  by  comx>etition  or  any  other  cause  the  manufacturer  finds 
he  must  lower  the  price  before  he  can  sell  his  goods,  he  must  cheapen 
this  wool  with  an  adulterant,  or  go  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidgb.  If  the  selling  price  is  too  low  for  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  then  is  he  not  compell^  to  use  shoddy  or  other  adulter- 
ants so  as  to  secure  a  profit  f 

Mr.  Justice.  He  can  not  sell  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Bbeokinridoe.  Either  extreme  will  lead  largely  t.o  the  use  of 
shoddy  and  other  adulterants. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  presume  what  has  occurred  before  will  occur  again. 
The  necessity  of  capturing  the  markets  of  the  world  has  comx)elled  the 
English  to  get  a  market.  I  presume  that  is  on  account  of  competition. 
One  man  makes  goods,  and  his  neighbor  undersells  him  by  using  adul- 
terants. 

Mr.  Bbeceinbid&e.  Is  it  true  that  if  a  manufiacturer  is  compelled 
to  manufacture  upon  a  very  expensive  basis  and  to  buy  at  greatly 
enhanced  prices  the  raw  material  which  he  used,  he  must  use  shoddy 
in  order  to  get  within  the  purchasing  x)ower  of  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Justice.  If  Mr.  Whitman  must  compete  with  the  English  he 
will  have  to  use  shoddy,  if  they  are  using  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  shoddy  the  best  adulterant? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  the  cheapest. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  it  cheaper  than  cotton? 

Mr.  Justice.  This  article  is  worth  2^  cents  [indicating].  There  is  a 
duty  of  30  cents  on  this  when  it  is  imported.  This  article  was  brought 
over  by  a  man  in  his  pocket.  He  smuggled  it.  If  he  had  to  pay  duty 
on  it,  it  would  have  cost  him  32^  cents  instead  of  2^. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  McKinley  bill  not  only  increased  the  tariff  on 
wool,  but  it  increased  the  tariff  on  shoddy.    Why  was  that? 

Mr,  Justice.  The  object  is  to  keep  it  out. 

The  Ohaibman.  They  are  using  cotton  and  other  adulterants  instead 
of  shoddy  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  We  can  not  adulterate  wool  with  cotton  without  being 
detected. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  increased  cost  of 
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such  clothing,  if  purchased  under  the  recent  tariff  law,  would  be  about 
90  cenis! 

Mr.  Justice.  Tea,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  simply  the  increased  cost  in  the  price  of  the 
wool  in  the  goods  f 

Mr.  Justice.  It  would  be  the  difference  between  the  price  of  wool  in 
America  and  London. 

The  Chairman.  As  that  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  jobber, 
the  wholesaler,  the  retailer,  and  the  consumer,  is  not  that  90  cents 
increasing  all  the  time,  or  does  it  remain  stationary? 

Mr.  Justice.  If  the  merchants  are  doing  business  they  are  presumed 
to  make  on  everything. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  the  different  prices  of  wool, 
and  you  said  the  firee-wool  price  of  that  Colorado  wool  was  6  cents ; 
the  London  price  is  6^  cents.  Your  idea  is  that  if  the  tariff  on  wool 
were  removed  we  would  have  free-trade  pricesi 

Mr.  Justice.  London  prices  would  dominate  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  wool,  particularly  Australian 
wool,  regulates  the  price  in  London  f 

Mr.  Justice.  Not  always. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Germans  or  the  French  import  wool  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Justice.  To  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  London  is  a  free  market,  and  if 
we  had  a  free  market  could  we  not  import  direct  from  Australia! 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  belief  is  that  we  would  have  to  import  by  way 
of  London  f 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir  j  and  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  reason :  The 
English  vessels  are  heavily  subsidized.  They  hold  the  trade  of  the 
world,  because  they  are  protected. 

Mr.  Btnum.  The  English  vessels  are  not  subsidized. 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir :  they  are. 

Mr.  Bynum.  No:  they  are  not. 

The  (Chairman.  We  will  go  into  that  question  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  this  room  who  will  furnish  you 
the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  by  reason  of  the  tariff 
o  1  woolen  goods  the  American  wool-producer  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
tariff  in  the  price  he  gets  for  his  wool. 

Mr.  Justice.  Whenever  a  nation  is  raising  less  than  it  consumes, 
the  producer,  having  no  surplus,  gets  the  benefit  of  the  protexjtion. 
When  he  raises  a  surx)lus  the  markets  of  the  world  determine  his 
price. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you.  Your  proposition  is  correct.  The 
effect  of  that  is  at  the  present  time  to  double  the  prices  in  this  couiitry  f 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  the  justice  and  humanity  of  a 
law  that  doubles  the  cost  to  the  poor  people  in  this  country  on  one  of 
the  prime  necessities  of  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  ranch  owner  in  New 
Mexico? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  think  it  is  proper  and  right.  I  think  he  gets  an 
equivalent  for  it  many  times  ovei*.  I  illustrated  that  in  this  question 
of  the  average  increase  in  the  clip  of  the  farmer  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  number  of  producers  in  this  country  who 
do  produce  more  than  they  use. 
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Ifr.  Justice.  That  is  true  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

The  Ghaibman.  Breadstoffs,  meat,  and  cotton  are  in  that  category. 
We  sold  f  3,000,000  worth  of  breadstuffs  last  year.  We  have  free-trade 
prices  for  cotton  and  meat,  and  generally  for  whatever  we  have  to  sell 
in  the  outside  markets. 

Mr.  Justice.  Exactly. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  threatened  tariff 
changes,  putting  wool  on  the  free  list  and  the  reductiqn  of  the  duty  on 
woolen  goods,  was  paralyzing  manufacturing  industries  in  this  country 
to-day. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  miUs  which  have 
shut  down  are  taking  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  their  machinery! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  that  kind.  If  there  is  such 
a  manufacturer  he  is  a  curiosity. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  the  American  Wool  Eeporter  a  fair  paperY 

Mr.  Justice.  I  think  the  information  you  get  in  that  paper  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  Philadelphia  reporter  of  that  paper  called  on  us  for  our 
market  quotations  and  I  declined  to  give  them  to  him,  because  I  said 
they  would  not  rejwrt  it  correctiy  and  would  make  me  say  the  reverse 
of  what  I  meant  to  say.  Therefore  I  did  not  give  them  the  information. 
I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bennett,  the  proprietor  of  the  paper,  in 
which  he  says:  "  If  Justice,  Bateman  &  Go.  won't  give  you  the  quota- 
tions get  all  you  can  and  guess  at  the  rest,  because  the  Wool  Reporter 
must  have  the  correct  quotations.''    [Laughter.] 

The  Ghaibman.  I  dislike  to  say  so,  but  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
more  confidence  in  that  than  in  your  company. 

Mr.  Justice.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and 
I  would  rather  not  discuss  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  He  is  a  Eepublican,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  think  he  is  a  Democrat.  His  neighbors  here  will 
know. 

The  Ghaibman.  Here  is  the  American  Wool  Reporter  for  Septem- 
ber, 1893.  In  one  of  the  columns  it  gives  a  list  of  the  mills  which  have 
resumed. 

Mr.  Justice.  Does  it  say  "have  resumed?'^  They  have  reduced 
wages  25  per  cent.    Does  he  say  that! 

The  Ghaibman.  No. 

Mr.  Justice.  He  should  have  said  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  notice  that  on  the  opposite  page  there  is  a  list  of 
the  woolen  mills  that  have  resumed,  and  among  others  is  the  mill  at 
Fall  Kiver. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  a  cotton  mill. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  reports  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  other 
mills. 

Mr.  Justice.  If  he  published  that  as  a  woolen  mill  it  shows  his 
information  is  not  reliable. 

The  chairman  read  a  Ust  of  miUs  which  it  is  said  had  resumed. 
Among  others  mentioned  was  the  Sawyer  Works,  of  Dover,  N.  H. 

Mr.  J  USTICE.  I  happen  to  know  about  the  Sawyer  Works.  I  received 
a  letter  from  them  before  I  came  down  here.  We  sold  them  wool 
largely,  and  hearing  that  they  contemplated  resuming,  we  offered  them 
wool  on  a  basis  of  40  cents,  scoured,  which  we  had  refused  to  sell  the 
first  of  last  March  for  60  cents.  We  offered  that  as  an  inducement  for 
them  to  buy,  but  they  replied  that  they  would  not  have  any  use  for 
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wool  for  some  time  5  so  that  starting  up  does  Dot  help  the  wool -growers 
much. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  when  wool  was  put  on  the  firee 
list  in  1867  there  was  an  immense  production  in  woolen  millB  in  this 
country  and  there  was  prosperity  in  that  business! 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  aware  of  that,  and  I  would  like  some 
evidence  of  it.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  wool  being  on  the  free 
list. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  sample  of  wool  from  New  Mexico  an  average 
sample? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  better  than  an  average.  It  is  a  safe  statement  to 
make  that  there  are  a  million  pounds  of  wool  raised  in  that  section 
which  is  inferior  to  this,  but  which  no  man  will  take  to-day  and  pay 
more  than  the  freight  for  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  degraded  by  being  raised' on  alkali  lands! 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  a  poor  grade.    The  Bheep  have  been  poorly  fed* 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  grade  of  wool  a  large  element  in  the  market! 

Mr.  Justice.  That  Territory  raises  a  great  deal  of  wool. 

Mr.  Patne.  Do  you  mean  that  this  wool  is  of  an  inferior  grade!  He 
is  asking  about  inferiority. 

Mr.  Justice.  Both.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds 
of  that  on  our  market  at  10  to  12  cents.  On  a  free-trade  basis  it  is  not 
worth  a  cent. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  an  investment  in  wool  or  are  you  a  manu- 
facturer! 

Mr.  Justice.  We  are  agents  for  Western  wool- growers.  We  receive 
wool  and  place  it  with  different  wool  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country,  selling  each  man  what  he  requires  for  his  business. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Are  you  the  agent  of  the  wool-growers,  or  the  man 
who  buys  from  the  grower! 

Mr.  Justice.  We  are  the  agents  of  the  grower.  West  of  the  Miss- 
issippi it  is  shipi)ed  to  market  by  the  grower.  In  sections  east,  the 
merchant  buys  it  from  the  fiarmer. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  given  the  average  number  of  sheep  to  the 
ilock-master! 

Mr.  Justice.  It  would  be  about  200  sheep. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  proportion  of  the  population  constitutes  sheep 
owners  in  those  sections! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  recollect  the  figures;  but  I  can  state  that  the 
number  of  flock  o^v^uers  are  a  million,  and  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed by  them  amounts  to  another  million. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  would  say  that  was  an  average — 200  sheep  to  each 
flock-master! 

Mr.  Justice.  The  number  per  capita  of  owners  is  larger  in  some  sec- 
tions than  in  others.  For  instance,  in  North  and  South  Carolina  there 
are  as  few  as  five  or  six  sheep  to  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  whould  be  the  average,  taking  the  country  over! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  because  tJiere  are  so 
many  sections  with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  necessity  for  these  mixtures  of  wool  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  import  foreign  wool! 

Mr.  J  ustice.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  America  can,  with  proper 
protection,  raise  all  grades  of  merino  wool,  from  the  carpet  wool  to  the 
thick  lock  wool.  I  stated  a  moment  ago  when  you  were  not  in  the  room 
that  a  man  in  this  country  had  manufactuied  a  reel  of  this  wool  so 
fine  that  you  could  draw  it  through  a  finger  ring.    That  was  grown  in 
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West  Virginia.  It  can  be  produced  there  now;  but  the  raising  of  the 
coarser  grade  of  wool  is  more  profitable. 

Mr.  TuENEB.  Do  we  not  import  carpet  wools! 

Mb.  Justice.  Carpet  wools  are  imported. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  For  my  own  information,  1  want  to  know  why  Austra 
lian  wools  are  imported  for  the  purposes  of  mixing  in  making  finer 
fabrics! 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  because  the  Australian  wool  makes  the  soft  fin- 
ish. It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  thick  Idck  wool  that  used  to  bo 
raised  in  such  quantities  in  this  country.  We  have  raised  that  before, 
and  with  adequate  protection  we  can  do  it  again. 

Mr.  TuRNBB.  As  a  dealer  familiar  with  the  trade,  what  time,  in  your- 
opinion,  would  be  reasonable  to  enable  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants to  adjust  themselves  to  the  change! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  see  how  any  mills  can  make  goods  until  the 
change  comes.  The  McKinley  law  is  so  constructed  that  the  specific 
duty  on  a  pound  of  cloth  is  four  times  the  duty  on  the  unwashed  wool. 
That  would  leave  no  specific  duty,  and  therefore  to  put  wool  on  the 
free  list  itself  without  any  further  action  would  lower  the  value  of  cloth 
44  cents  a  pound  at  once;  and  that  is  what  is  causing  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Turneb.  Begardless  of  any  allowance  of  time  before  the  act 
taking  eftect,  what  would  you  say  ! 

Mr.  Justice.  If  the  date  is  fixed  when  the  duty  will  be  removed, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  closing  the  mills.  If  there  was  an  assur- 
ance by  this  committee  that  it  would  not  pass,  or  by  the  President  that 
he  would  veto  any  bill  that  took  the  duty  off  goods  previous  to  one 
year  after  the  change,  I  think  the  mills  would  start  at  once. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  did  not  quite  get  my  question.  I  asked  what 
would  be  a  proper  period  of  time  as  a  notice  before  the  act  should  take 
eftect  on  free  wool! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  presume  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  on  an  average  wool 
is  brought  to  the  manufacturer  at  least  a  year  before  it  reaches  the 
back  of  the  consumer;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  middleman  is  holding  orders,  because  he  expects  to  buy  cheaper 
later  on.  I  think  the  consumer  would  not  buy  at  once,  if  he  felt  he 
could  buy  cheaper  inside  of  a  year.  At  present  it  would  make  half  a 
dollar  difference  per  yard  on  a  three  pound  suit  of  clothes,  which  would 
be  $1.50. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  think  there  is  great  force  in  the  idea.  The  protective 
prices  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  what  you 
would  consider  reasonable  estimates  as  to  the  time  necessary. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  think  that  less  than  a  year  would  be  too  little  time 
to  be  allowed  under  the  present  uncertainty.  The  present  uncertainty 
is  almost  as  distressing  as  the  actual  change  would  be,  for  no  man  can 
make  any  calculations. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  In  answering  a  question  a  little  while  ago,  you 
estimated  that  there  was  90  cents'  worth  of  wool  in  the  price  of  a  3- 
ponnd  suit  of  clothes,  due  to  the  duty  on  the  wool  schedule;  and  now 
you  estimate  $1.50. 

Mr.  Justice.  What  I  mean  is  this:  That  the  cost  of  a  suit  of  clothes 
is  increased  90  cents  on  a  3-pound  suit  by  the  present  tariff  law, 
assuming  that  it  is  made  of  merino  wool. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Just  now  you  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
Judge  Turner's,  that  the  duty  was  50  cents  a  pound  on  woolen  cloth, 

Mr.  Justice.  Nearly  50  cents.  For  instance,  the  duty  upon  a  pound 
of  cloth  is  four  times  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool.    If  this  is  heavy 
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cloth,  for  instance,  30-ounce  goods,  that  would  make  a  difference  of  50 
cents  a  yard,  if  you  put  wool  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Beeckinridge,  You  now  indicate  that  there  was  $1.50  of  an 
enhanced  price,  by  reason  of  the  tariff,  as  against  90  cents,  in  respouise 
to  my  question.    How  do  you  make  that  difference! 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  heavier  goods:  that  gives  the  result. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Why  state  f  1.50  to  Judge  Turner,  and  90  cents 
to  my  question! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  was  allowing  for  two  suits  of  clothes  at  90  cents. a 
yard,  which  would  be  $1.80,  covering  the  difference  for  man  and  wife. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Were  you  talking  then  of  weight! 

Mr.  JtrsTiCE.  I  was  talking  of  the  difference  which  it  would  make  to 
the  farmer,  and  I  assume  he  had  two  suits  of  clothes,  which,  at  90  cents 
each,  would  be  $1.80  for  himself  and  wife. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  In  a  3-pound  suit  of  clothes,  do  you  hold  that 
90  ctats  is  the  only  enhanced  price  by  reason  of  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Justice.  By  no  means. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  simply  mean  that  it  is  due  to  the  enhanced 
taxation  on  the  wool! 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  due  to  the  difference  in  free  wool,  other  things 
remaining  the  same;  labor,  for  instance.  It  is  generally  assumed,  I 
believe — because  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  your  views — that  you 
all  disclaim  any  act  that  would  lower  wages,  and  therefore  I  suppose 
you  only  make  such  changes  as  would  put  raw  material  on  the  fre«  list. 
You  would  make  no  change  as  to  operatives.  That  would  make  a  dif- 
ference of  90  cents  on  the  wool  in  a  3-pound  suit. 

Mr.  Gear.  There  is  a  general  impression  among  some  people  that  if 
you  transported  those  sheep  to  the  Argentine  Republic  the  quality  of 
the  wool  would  deteriorate  by  reason  of  climatic  conditions. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  has  not  been  the  case  when  sheep  have  been 
exported.  I  have  only  two  instances  of  that  kind  in  mind.  One  was 
the  sheep  of  F.  Julius  Lamount.  They  were  a  cross  of  merinos.  They 
were  shown  in  competition  with  the  finest  sheep  of  Europe.  The  prizes 
had  been  taken  by  an  Australian  nobleman.  They  protested,  and  a 
new  jury  awarded  the  prize.  The  American  sheep  swept  the  decks.  It 
was  better  in  staple  and  finer  in  strength  of  fiber.  The  wool  was  sub- 
jected to  microscopic  measurement  and  showed  2,500  fibers  to  the  inch. 
The  Australian  is  2,000  to  the  inch. 

Mr,  Gear.  You  say  that  if  you  take  one  hundred  of  those  fine  merino 
sheep  to  the  Argentine  Kepublic  the  wool  would  be  the  same  there  as 
here,  yielding  perhaps  a  little  less  dirt.  There  would  be  no  change  in 
the  fiber! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Would  the  fineness  be  affected! 

Mr.  Justice.  If  the  sheep  is  sickly  the  wool  is  dead.  If  a  horse  is 
sick  his  hair  is  thick.  That  applies  to  wool.  In  a  fine  condition  they 
will  produce  the  same  wool  as  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  we  import  mostly 
carpet  wools! 

Mr.  Justice.  We  raise  some  carpet  wools. 

Mr.  BuRROvrs.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  we  raised  more  carpet 
wools! 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows,  when! 

Mr.  Justice.  When  wool  was  higher;  along  about  1870.  We  sold 
carpet  wools  then  at  30  cents  a  pound.    At  that  time  Mexico  waa 
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filled  with  Nav^ho  sheep.  That  was  before  railroads  were  built.  As 
soon  as  railroads  were  built,  some  of  our  Yankees  from  !New  York 
and  other  places  introduced  merino  bucks.  They  immediately  began  ' 
to  produce  merinos,  and  are  now  raising  a  great  many  of  that  kind. 
Wool  there  to-day  is  worth  so  little  that  nobody  will  pay  for  it.  The 
Mexican  population  cut  oHl  the  wool  with  a  knife.  Sometimes  they 
only  get  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Mr.  BuEROWS.  Would  it  be  profitable  to  produce  carpet  wools! 

Mr.  Justice.  If  the  duty  on  carpet  wool  was  12  or  16  per  cent  it 
would,  because  the  sheep  make  excellent  mutton.  But  under  the 
McKinley  bill  (which  is  now  virtually  repealed)  wekiiow  that  no  ranch- 
man can  produce  wool  at  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BBEOEiNBiDaE.  You  say  that  you  act  as  agent  in  a  great  many 
instances.    When  do  they  receive  pay! 

Mr.  Justice.  The  country  storekeeper  or  banker  supplies  the  wool- 
grower.    The  banker  or  storekeeper  gets  the  wool  crop  and  ships  it  to  ' 
the  Eastern  market,  and  the  woolgrower  draws  against  it. 

Mr.  Whiting.  He  does  not  receive  any  profit! 

Mr.  Justice.  He  simply  gets  back  his  loan.  In  Montana,  which  I 
believe  is  the  most  successful  woolgrowing  State  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver,  it  is  usual  for  local  bankers  and  storekeepers  to  supply 
what  is  needed,  and  when  the  wool  is  shipped  the  local  creditor  takes 
charge  of  the  wool  and  consigns  it  to  the  Eastern  market;  and,  if  he  is 
the  banker  or  merchant  he  draws  against  it.  It  is  usual  to  draw  15 
cents.  It  was  this  year  only  5  cents.  This  year  they  are  in  debt,  and 
the  bankers  are  compelling  them  to  sell  their  sheep  to  satisfy  their 
claims.  Sheep  are  going  out  by  the  carload  to  Chicago  for  mutton. 
The  slieep  supply  will  be  decreased  very  soon. 

Mr.  Taesney.  What  is  mountain  wool  used  for! 

Mr.  Justice.  It  makes  excellent  cloth,  because  it  is  cleaner.  It  is 
nearer  the  quality  of  Australian  wool  than  any  raised  in  America. 

Mr.  Taesney.  Wool  in  the  mountains  does  not  stop  growing  on  the 
sheep  when  winter  comes  on! 

Mr.  Justice.  The  mountains  are  more  fieCVorable  to  the  production 
of  wool. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  wool  stops  growing,  and 
where  it  stops  growing  there  is  a  joint  in  the  wool  which  renders  it 
unfit  to  use  in  making  clothing! 

Mr.  Justice.  The  strength  of  the  fiber  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  the  animal.  If  the  animal  is  starved  there  will  be  a  joint  in  the 
wool.  In  the  mountains,  if  the  fodder  gets  scarce,  the  sheep  will  be 
poorly  fed,  and  you  will  And  that  when  a  sheep  is  ill  fed  there  will  be 
a  i>oor  or  weak  place  in  the  fiber.  It  stops  when  the  sheep  is  put  on 
grass.  When  fed  on  grass  the  fiber  grows  stronger  and  better;  and 
when  there  is  a  joint  it  displays  a  weak  place. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  Is  not  that  peculiar  to  that  section! 

Mr.  Justice.  It  only  occurs  when  grass  gets  scarce. 

Mr.  Bynum.  How  many  woolgrowers  in  the  United  States  do  you 
estimate  as  depending  upon  the  wool  industry! 

Mr.  Justice.  I  take  my  views  second  hand.  I  got  them  from  Judge 
Lawrence,  of  Ohio,  who*  is  supposed  to  know  more  about  the  wool- 
growers  of  the  United  States  than  anybody  else;  and  he  estimates  that 
there  are  about  a  million  owners.  He  estimates  that  each  one  employs 
at  least  one  other;  so  that  two  million  men  would  have  no  emplovm^nt 
if  the  wool  industry  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  Bywvm,  Wb»t  19  th§  tot^l  clip ;» th^  Uwt^  States! 
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Mr.  Justice.  It  is  $66,000,000.  It  was  330,000,000  pounds  at  28 
cents  a  pound.  * 

Mr.  Btnum.  With  two  million  of  pQople  engaged  in  it,  it  would  make 
$33  a  year  each.  Don't  you  think  that  they  ought  to  go  into  Home 
other  vocation  1 

Mr.  Justice.  If  that  were  all.  These  sheep  make  a  market  for 
2,000,000  bushels  of  other  products. 

Mr.  Bynum.  The  clip  is  only  worth  $66,000,000.  You  have  to  pay 
all  these  expenses  out  of  that.  These  men  have  to  pay  for  hay,  corn, 
and  all  the  other  expenses,  and  get  only  $33  a  piece  of  the  industiy. 
Would  it  not  be  more  profitable  to  get  into  other  labor? 

Mr.  Justice.  A  great  many  of  thoc  people  would  have  no  other 
labor  to  go  to. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  wool  is  more  of  a  by-product t  The 
profit  is  in  raising  mutton? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Do  you  know  that  a  large  number  of  sheep  raisers  in 
Nebraska  never  shear  the  sheep  at  all? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Bynum.  You  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
sheep  is  diminishing  in  this  country  by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  since  1883. 

Mr.  Justice.  Owing  to  inadequate  protection. 

Mr.  Bynum.  And  the  large  increase  from  1867  up  to  that  time  was 
caused  by  a  transfer  of  the  sheep  to  the  arid  regions ;  but  as  that  conn- 
try  became  settled  up  the  business  died  out,  as  it  has  in  the  other 
States.    Texas  had  at  onetime  nearly  7,000,000  sheep. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  reason  of  the  decrease  in  Texas  was  that  the  peo- 
ple found  a  more  profitable  business.  The  sheep  that  were  in  Texas 
have  been  shifted  to  another  field.    They  are  still  in  Uncle  Sam's  field. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Texas  had  7,000^000  sheep,  and  they  have  decreased 
immensely  year  by  year? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  attribute  fhat  to  the  effects  of  the  tariff?  Will 
you  explain  why  it  is  that  in  France  and  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  they  have  ft'ee  wool,  the  number  of  sheep  has  increased? 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  not  correct.  I  think  it  is  raoee  likely  that  they 
have  decreased. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  &ct? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is.  In  scientific  breed- 
ing, the  production  per  head  has  increased ;  the  number  of  sheep  pro- 
ducing the  increased  amount  must  have  been  proportionately^less. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  increased  with  a  few  years? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  think  it  would  take  me  only  a  few  minutes  to  show  you 
that  they  have  largely  increased.    After  that  they  remained  stationary. 

Mr.  Justice.  There  are  no  merino  sheep  raised  in  England.  They 
produced  nothing  but  the  coarsest  wool.  England  has  to  go  to  Aus- 
tralia for  her  wool  supply. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Perhaps  that  would  be  more  profitable  for  us. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  would  destroy  $66,000,000  worth  of  sheep.  If  you 
put  wool  on  the  free  list  the  sheep  will  be  gone,  if  you  realize  the  full- 
est expectations  on  free  wool.  The  next  generations  would  never  get 
them  back. 

Mr.  Bynum.  We  had  more  sheep  per  capita  in  X850  than  wo  have 
now,  had  we  not? 
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Mr.  Justice.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  We  use 
more  wool  per  capita  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Bynum.  There  is  not  enough  wool  produced  to  clothe  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Mr.  Justice.  Assuming  that  no  more  people  will  wear  clothing,  the 
world's  supply  has  been  gaining  on  the  consumption  rapidly.  Heneo 
the  decline  in  value.  The  decline  in  Australian  wool  has  been  30  per 
cent  in  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Has  not  that  been  on  account  of  the  working  in  of 
shoddy! 

Mr.  Justice.  Why  talk  about  the  decrease  of  Uncle  Sam's  pasture! 
Since  the  tariff  of  1867  it  has  increased  90  per  centj  but  it  has  been 
transferred  from  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Has  not  pasturing  been  done  in  'Sew  Mexico,  where  you 
say  you  can  get  good  wool  so  low  ! 

Mr.  Justice.  You  could  make  a  good  market  for  wool  in  thirty  days. 
It  would  require  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen  to  make  the  best  wool  mar- 
ket in  the  world  in  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Ohio  does  not  produce  enough  wool  to  clothe  her  own 
people. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  know ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  free  wool  I 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  has  it  to  do  with  protection!  We  have  protected 
sheep  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  have  shown  from  these  tables  that  the  flocks  have 
had  inadequate  protection  and  have  decreased.  I  have  shown  that  the 
London  value  of  wool  is  1^  to  4  cents  a  pound  for  Rocky  Mountain  wool. 
That  is  all  that  it  is  worth  to  the  grower,  according  to  the  London 
prices. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  suggest  prot/cction  for  the  benefit  of 
the  man  in  New  Mexico  as  well  as  the  man  in  Ohio!  Is  not  one  a  great 
disadvantage! 

Mr.  Justice.  We  are  all  in  the  same  country  5  we  are  all  Americans; 
and  we  are  all  of  the  same  family. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Why  confine  it  to  Americans! 

Mr.  Justice.  You  are  legislating  for  the  American  people.  What 
helps  a  man  in  one  section  helps  him  in  another. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  legislate  for  the  New 
Mexican! 

Mr.  Justice.  In  New  Mexico  to-day  the  industry  of  the  people  is 
silver  mining  and  woolgrowing.- 

Mr.  Whiting.  You  make  money,  whether  the  woolgrower  does  or 
not. 

Mr.  Justice.  If  the  woolgrower  does  not  have  wool,  1  will  not  make 
any  money.  If  you  put  wool  on  the  free  list,  you  will  legislate  me  out 
of  business.     We  would  rather  handle  American  wool. 
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August  31, 1893. 

Hon.  William  Lawrence,  of  Bellefontaine,  president  of  the  Ohio 
Woolgrowers  Association,  delivered  an  address  to  the  members  in 
Grange  Hall  at  the  State  fair  grounds  yesterday  afternoon.     Hon.  L.  B. 
j  Wing,  of  Newark,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 

mously adopted : 

Jiesolred,  That  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  can,  and  **with  fuU  and 
adequate  protection  for  the  wool  industry,"  wiU  soon  produce  all  the  wool  and  mut- 
ton needed  for  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
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Resolved,  That  free  wool,  as  now  the  declared  policy  of  the  President  and  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress,  will  substantially  dentroy  the  American  wool  iudustry 
and  thereby  injuriously  atl'et't  all  others,  espeoially  depressing  the  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  inipairinfi;  the  value  of  fstrms. 

Rcsolvedy  That  the  woolgrowers  of  Ohio  and  of  the  United  States  are  earnestly 
urged  to  oppose  the  nomination  or  election  of  any  candidate  for  any  political  offic^e 
who  will  not  favor  full  and  adequate  protection  for  the  wool  industry. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  us  the  recent  panic  and  the  continued  monetary  strin- 
gency commenced  with  the  export  of  gold,  one  .necessary  remedy^  ia  to  so  legislate  that 
we  will  cease  importing  wool  which  6omes  chiefly  from  countries  that  take  subntau- 
tially  nothins  from  us  m  return  but  gold. 

Resolved,  That  the  woolgrowers  of  Ohio  and  of  the  United  States  are  earnestly 
urged  to  attend  the  mass  meeting  of  woolgrowers,  wool  dealers,  the  cotton-plaut4.»rs, 
the  farmers  and  members  of  grange  organizations  in  the  United  States,  on  the  28tli 
and 29th  days  of  Septem1)er,  1893,  at  Assembly  Hall,  on  the  grounds  of  the  WorUla 
Columbian  Exposition,  at  Chicago,  and  also  to  attend  on  the  5th  of  October,  at  the 
same  place  above  mentioned,  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Growers,  ' 
to  reorganize  the  association,  elect  a  president,  a  vice-president  from  each  States  and 
Territory,  and  other  oificers,  and  aid  in  securing  the  objects  aforesaid. 

Whereas,  under  proper  protection  the  United  States  would  soon  have  100,000,000 
sheep,  which,  with  the  lands,  buildings,  and  farm  implements  required  for  them  wonld 
add  $500,000,000  to  our  taxable  wealth,  and  give  millions  in  the  employment  of  labor 
and  bring  an  annual  income  in  wool  and  mutton  of  $200,000,000  and  make  a  vastly 
increased  demand  for  pasturage,  hay,  corn,  cond  oats,  all  of  which  will  be  substan- 
tially destroyed  by  free  wool  and  mutton,  bringing  devastation,  three-fold  greater 
than  the  destruction  of  all  our  gold  and  silver  mines;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  such  free  wool  and  mutton  would  be  the  colossal  politic&l  crime  of 
the  age. 

FoUowiBg  is  the  speech  of  Judge  Lawrence  in  full: 

Oentlemen  of  the  Ohio  Woolgrowers'  Association : 

Again  we  have  assembled  to  take  counsel  together  on  the  subject  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry, including  the  production  of  wool  and  mutton,  and  to  consider  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  sufficiently  enlarged  and  made  fairly  remunerative  and  itrosperous. 

I.  All  the  people  are  interested  in  sheep  husbandry  and  its  increase.  It  would  bea 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  association  is  in  any  respect  in  antagonism  to  any 
interest  or  industry  of  any  of  our  American  citizens.  A  little  more  than  half  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  including  the  pro- 
duction of  cereals,  grass,  hay,  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  rice,  suicar,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  garden  vegetables,  etc.  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  tliat  tuere  is  over- 
production in  all  these  except  wool,  mutton,  sugar,  rice,  ahd  tobacco.  The  couse- 
rjuence  of  overproduction  is  unremuuerative  prices.  The  overproduction  can  and 
should  be  relieved  by  devoting  to  sheep  husbandry-  a  part  of  the  lands  now  depress- 
ing prices  with  their  too  abundant  supplies.  Thus  the  enlargement  of  sheep  indus- 
try would  improve  the  condition  of  all  our  other  agricultural  industries. 

More  than  half  of  the  600,(XK),000  pounds  of  wool  on  the  unwashed  basis  annnally 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  imported  in  the  form  of  wool  and  woolen  goods. 
We  can,  under  proper  conditions,  produce  all  needed  wools,  hi  order  to  do  this  our 
flocks,  now  numbering  less  than  5(),0(X),<)0()  sheep,  should  be  increased  to  100,000,000. 
This  would  require  an  increase  of  4,000,000  sheep,  as  the  fair  proportion  for  Ohio, 
and  this  would  make  can  increased  demand  for  4,000,000  bushels  of  corn  for  stock 
sheep,  and  for  1,000,0(X)  mutton  sheep,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  5,000,000  bushels  more,  or 
a  total  of  7,0(K),(XX),  worth  an  average  of  $2,100,000.  The  demand  thus  made  for  pas- 
turage, ha^',  and  oats  would  in  like  manner  aid  present  overproduction,  would  give 
increased  employment  to  labor  to  care  for  slice]),  labor  to  produce  crops,  labor  to 
clear  and  improve  lands.  An  addition  of  4,0()0,(X)0to  our  sheep  would,  at  fair  prices, 
add  to  the  wealth  of  our  farmers  $10,(XX),000  in  the  value  of  sheep  and  to  their 
annual  incomes  for  wool  $6,000, 0(K),  and  $4,()(K),000  for  mutton,  or  a  total  of  $10,000,000. 

And  all  this  would  add  to  the  value  of  farms.  Every  farmer  in  Ohio  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  and  increase  of  sheep  husbandry,  whether  he  owns  sheep 
or  not. 

Every  other  citizen  is  interested.  Agriculture  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  other 
industries  are  built.  If  farmers  can  not  prosper  none  of  our  industrial  or  other 
classes  can.  An  increase  of  sheep  husbandry  wonld  make  an  increased  demand  for 
skilled  labor  to  furnish  building  materials,  to  erect  additional  sheep  barns,  and  to 
make  additional  agricultural  implements. 

It  would  increase  the  business  of  wo(d  dealers  and  to  add  to  the  work  of  railroad 
transportation.  The  profits  of  sheep  husbandry  under  j)roper  conditions  and  the 
advantages  to  farmers  not  engaged  in  it  would  add  to  their  iinancial  ability  to  build 
houses,  to  buy  farm  implements,  to  patronize  schools,  colleges,  churches,  benevolent 
enterprises,  and  generally  all  pursuits  useful  among  men. 
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HOW  IT  WORKS. 

A  mannfactarer  of  drain  tile  recently  said:  ''The  project  of  tree  wool  has 
reduced  the  price,  and  now  I  will  get  cheaper  clothing.  The  free-wool  policy  of 
Grover  Cleveland  suits  me/' 

Jnst  then  his  mail  came  in  with  three  letters  from  different  fanners  saying  in  sub- 
stance each :  ''  I  had  intended  to  buy  a  large  quantity  of  tile  for  my  farm,  some  of 
which  I  had  conditionally  ordered,  but  owing  to  the  low  price  of  wool  I  will  not  be 
able  to  buy."  The  tile  manufacturer  remarked :  ''  The  profits  on  the  tile,  the  sale  of 
which  I  have  lost,  would  have  bought  all  the  woolen  goods  required  for  me  and  my 
family  for  years.    I  am  no  longer  for  free  woul.'^ 

And  this  is  only  a  sample  case,  which  illustrates  the  relation  of  the  wool  industry 
to  all  clatises  depending  on  patronage  or  wages. 

FREE  WOOL  WILL  NOT  QlYE  CHEAPER  CLOTRIKO. 

All  experience,  too,  has  shown  that  if  we  permit  foreign  producers  to  destroy 
any  of  our  industries,  we  are  thereby  made  dependent  on  them  for  supplies,  and  witn 
the  foreign  monopoly  they  will  then  dictate  prices,  and  our  people  will  pay  higher 
prices  than  they  would  to  home  producers,  and  what  is  even  worse,  as  our  own  pro- 
duction is  diminished  the  means  of  buying  foreign  products  will  be  reduced,  and, 
too,  ofton  destroyed. 

II.  Free  wool  will  destroy  our  American  wool  industry.  Every  intelligent  man 
who  has  studied  the  subject  knows  that  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  can- 
not successfully  compete  with  the  woolgrowers  of  Australia,  the  Argentine  Kepublic, 
of  South  Africa,  and  other  countries  similarly  situated.  The  two  countries  iirst 
named  have  each  over  100,000,000  sheep. 

Sheep  in  these  countries  require  little  or  no  winter  feeding.  Pasturage  costs  noth- 
ing, or  at  most,  in  some  localities,  only  a  few  cents  an  acre.  Sheep  are  kept  on 
ranches,  with  from  5,000  up  to  1,000,000  in  numbers. 

Mr.  Wallace,  for  the  last  four  years,  until  recently,  the  American  consul  at  Mel- 
bourne, in  a  letter,  April  14,  says  of  the  cost  of  producing  first-class  good  Merino 
wool  in  Australasia:  ''I  have  the  testimony  of  more  than  fifty  station  owners,  who 
keep  accurate  records,  that  their  expenses  amount  to  £75  per*  1,000  head  of  sheep ; 
that  is  $364.99,  or  36^  cents  per  head,  and  returns  show  about  6  pounds  per  sheep,  or  12 
cents  per  pound  for  wool  in  the  grease.  This  can  be  relied  upon.''  See,  also,  Special 
Consular  Keport  State  Department  on  Australian  Sheep  and  Wool,  1S92,  p.  205.  Aus- 
tralian wool  in  the  grease  will  not  shrink  in  scouring  more,  and  frequently  not  quite 
BO  much,  as  Ohio  washed  Merino.  Theodore  Justice,  an  eminent  wool  merchant,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  August  23  says : 

^*  The  Australian  shippers  can  ship  [wool]  by  sea  [to  Boston]  at  one-half  cent  per 
pound,  where  many  of  tne  American  woolgrowers  on  the  ranches  [in  the  new  States 
and  Territories]  have  to  pay  in  freight  3  cents  per  pound.  Tins  alone  bars  the  Ameri- 
can woolgrower  from  competition  with  the  Australian  woolgrower  even  in  oar  own 
[Atlantic]  seaboard  markets  where  American  wools  are  sold.'' 

'    In  other  countries  inferior  grades  of  wool  are  produced  at  much  less  prices  than  in 
Australia. 

There  is  an  unerring  mode  of  ascertaining  the  foreign  cost  of  wool,  which  is  shown 
by  cost  of  imports,  as  follows : 

The  imports  of  wool  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1893,  were : 


Kind  of  wool. 


Class  1 
ClasH  2 
Class  3 


Qoantity. 


Pinmds. 
43,311,565 
6, 736, 201 
118, 886, 070 


Value. 


|7, 877, 676 

1,466,641 

11,720,863 


Importer's 
costs. 


Cent*.  * 
17 

21.77 
9.90 


The  foreign  wool  thus  costing  17  cont«  is  chiefly  Australian  unwashed  merino, 
nearly  equal  to  best  Ohio  washed ;  that  costing  21.77  cent«,  chiefly  washed  long  wool, 
equal  to  our  best  Ohio  washed,  Shropshire,  Southdown,  Lincoln,  etc.,  and  the  class 
3  wools  similar  to  the  native  Mexican  or  common  coarse  unwashed  wools  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  etc. 

These  are  the  prices  which  wools  would  command  at  Boston,  on  the  basis  of  the 
import  prices,  to  which  should  be  added  about  1  cent  per  pound  for  freight  and 
charges. 

The  true  test  of  the  price  of  wool  is  the  value  of  the  scoured  wool. 
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The  following  table,  prepared  by  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,'8how8  the  Boston  prires 
of  wools  at  places  of  production  or  sbiptneut  in  the  United  States  on  the  baais  of 
London  free- wool  prices,  August  1,  1891 : 


Khidtofwool. 


XX  Ohio  fine 

X  Ohio  fine 

X  Michigan  Aire 

XX  unwashed  fine 

Xunwaahed  fine 

Medium  washed 

Medium  unwashed 

One-quarter  blood  washe<l 

One-quarter  blood  unwashed 

Medium  Minnesota 

Minnesota  one-quarter  blood 

Dark  fine  unwashed 

Dark  medium  unwashed 

Dark  one-quarter  blood  unwashed  . . 

Fine  territorial 

Medium  territorial 

One-quarter  blood  territorial 

Heavy  fine  territorial 

ImxKnrted  New  Mexico  coarse 

Oregon,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada  fine 


Shrink. 

age  in 

scouring, 


Per  eent. 
52 
55 
56 
65 
66 
40 
55 
25 
40 
30 
50 
70 
65 
55 
70 
65 
60 
80 
65 
75 


London 

schedule 

value  of 

similar 

woola, 

August  1, 

1893. 


Oentt, 
dih 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
28 
28 
30 
28 
30 
30 
28 
30 
30 
28 
30 
20 
30 


Free- 
trade 
price  of 
fleece. 


Cnitt. 
16 

\^ 

18 
13* 
21 
17 
12 
14 
9 

7 
7* 


Freight 
commis- 
sions and 
interest 

from 
places  in 
United 
States 
where 
grown. 


Oentt. 
4 
4 
4 

? 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
5 
6 


Gaahprieea 

at  pouat  of 

shipment 

in  United 

States. 

Free- trade 

price  on 

iarmon 

basis  of 

Liondim 

values 

August  1, 

1893. 


Omtf. 
12 

H 

9 

7 

1? 

10 
17* 

'^ 

10 

5 

? 

?* 

1 

2 

H 


I  will  not  now  compute  or  state  the  fair  cost  to  woolgrowers  in  the  United  States 
of  producing  wool.  This  is  well  understood.  With  free  wool,  American  wool- 
erowers  can  not  suc/^essfnlly  compete  with  foreign  woolgrowers.  It  is  evident  that 
free  -^ool  will  substantially  destroy  the  American  wool  industry. 

III.  How  to  maintain  and  increase  the  American  wool  industry. — Protection  pro- 
tects. A  sufficiently  protective  tarifi*  would  keep  out  all  foreign  wool ;  it  would  give 
to  American  woolgrowers  the  exclusive  privileffe  of  supplying  all  needed  for  con- 
sumption in  this  country.  Suppose  the  tariff  law  required  importers  to  pay  $1  a 
pound  for  the  privilege  of  selling  foreign  wool.  Every  man  can  see  none  wonld  be 
imported.  Our  flocks  would  soon  be  increased  sufficiently  to  supply  all,  and  home 
competition  would  secure  wool  at  the  fair  cost  of  production.  The  rate  of  duty 
would  be  not  merely  protective,  but  absolutely  prohibitory.  This  proves  that  a 
tariff  can  be  made  to  give  our  woolgrowers  the  privilege  of  supplying  all.  But 
no  wooigrower  asks  for  any  such  rate  of  duty.  We  only  ask  for  such  rate  as  will 
keep  out  foreign  wool  when  the  prices  here  are  no  more  than  the  reasonable  cost  of 
producing  wool  here.  Such  duty  wonld  admit  foreign  wool  whenever  prices  here 
should  go  beyond  the  fair  cost  of  production. 

•  The  tariff  act  of  1883,  with  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  merino, 
effectually  excluded  South  American  wools.  The  Amencaif  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  his  report  to  the  State  Department  of  December  13, 1888,  says : 

"The  shipments  of  wool  to  the  United  States  were  exclusively  of  the  long  carpet 
wools  from  Cordoba,  it  being  the  only  class  that  it  is  possible  to  send  to  our  (United 
States)  market,  under  our  tariff,  at  a  profit.  Our  tariff,  so  far  as  the  clothing 
(merino)  and  finer  qualities  are  concerned,  is  prohibitive.  While  those  from  Aus- 
tralia can  come  in,  those  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  owing  to  the  greater  amount 
of  grease  and  dirt  which  they  contain,  are  quite  excluded.  The  amount  of  dirt  and 
grease  in  the  (unwashed)  wools  of  the  Argentine  Republic  reaches  to  more  than  70 
per  cent,  while  the  (unwashe<l)  wools  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  only  have  about 
50  per  cent.  In  other  words,  while  the  average  yield  of  Argentine  wools  scoured  is 
only  30  per  cent  that,  of  the  other  countries  named  is  50  per  cent. 

The  McKinley  tariff  of  October  1,  1890,  provided  protection  duties  as  follows : 

On  class  1  wools:  Merino,  etc.,  unwashed,  11  cents  per  pound;  washed,  double 
duty ;  scoured,  treble  duty. 

On  class  2  wools :  Down  and  other  long  wools,  washed  or  unwashed,  12  cents  per 
pound ;  scoured,  treble  duty. 
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Ou  class  3  wools:  Nativo  coarse  sbeep,  if  of  the  value  of  13  cents  or  less  per  pouud. 

The  duty  is  32  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  of  the  value  of  more  than  13  cents  per  pound, 
the  dntj  is  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  IB  sufficiently  protective  as  against  merino  wools  from  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. It  was  intonded  to  pve,  as  the  platform  on  which  Gen.  Harrison  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency  m  1888  promised,  *'  full  and  adequate  protection."  Under 
conditions  then  and  previously  existing,  it  would  have  afforded  adequate  protection 
as  to  first  and  second  class  wools. 

Wh^,  then,  did  prices  of  wool  in  the  United  States  in  1892  decline  below  those 
prevailing  when  the  act  of  1890  was  passed  f 

This  is  a  fair  question,  and  there  is  for  it  a  complete  answer.  The  decline  was 
caused  by  the  great  decline  in  the  price  of  foreign  wool  consequent  upon  a  vast 
increase  of  sheep  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  some  extent  because  foreign  woolgrow- 
ers  determined  by  reduction  to  ruin  our  wool  industry  here.  In  support  of  this  I 
will  offer  only  one  witness :  On  March  1,  1892,  Mr.  Springer  made  a  report  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  his  free-wool  bill,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  increase  of 
sheep  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  rediu^tion  of  our  tariff  on  wool  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1883,  and  says:  ^^This  increased  production,  following  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff'  on  wool,  had  the  effect  to  depress  prices;  but  this  depression  is  further 
explained  by  a  general  decline  in  the  price  of  wool  throughout  the  world.  The  act 
of  October  1,  lo90,  increased  the  duty  on  wool  ou  an  average  of.  1  per  cent  a  pouud, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  price  of  wool  in  this  country.'' 

Another  inquiry  is  pertinent: 

Why  is  it  that  while  the  McKinley  bill  is  yet  in  force  the  price  of  wool  is  down 
almost  t'O  the  level  of  free-wool  low  prices  of  Australian  and  otner  wools  in  London  f 

It  is  true  wool  is  low.  The  average  price  of  good  unwashed  merino  is  now  and  for 
some  months  has  been,  in  Ohio,  12  to  14  cents,  of  washed  18  to  20  cents,  of  meitium 
wools  about  20  to  22  cents.  These  prices  are  about  4  cents  per  pound  below  the  level 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Boston  markets,  the  difference  covering  cost  of  transporta- 
tion,  commission,  interest,  and  wool-buy  ess' prolits. 

A  letter  from  I.  Rosenberg,  an  eminent  wool  merchant,  dated  San  FranciscO; 
August  17,  says : 

"The  prospective  revolution  of  the  tariff  has  knocked  our  wool  down  to  6  to 8 cents 
per  pound  in  the  grease  and  25  to  33^  cents  per  scoured  pound.  It  has  paralyzed  the 
industry  of  the  coast  already." 

This,  of  course,  is  merino,  shrinking  66  per  cent  in  scouring,  as  much  of  all  merino 
wool  will. 

Theodore  Justice,  in  his  letter  of  August  23,  refen'ing  to  ashipment  of  wool  a  year 
ago  from  northeastern  New  Mexico  to  Justice,  Bateman  &,  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  sale, 
says : 

*'I^3st  year  we  advanced  10  cents  per  pound  ou  the  shipment^  and  when  the  wool 
was  sold  we  sent  the  shipper  a  check  for  a  handsome  amount  besides,  wool  averaging 
here  17  cents. 

"  We  now  have  in  store  a  clip  of  wool  from  northeastern  New  Mexico,  about  70,000 
pounds.  This  year  when  the  wool  came  in  store  and  we  had  it  scoured  and  found 
that  its  frce«trade  value  was  only  6  cents,  and  the  freight  and  commission  on  it  would 
be  5  cents,  this  left  only  1  cent  a  pound  for  us  to  advance  to  the  owner." 

The  inquiry  is  indeed  pertinent:  Why  is  this  so,  with  the  McKinley  law  in  force? 

The  answer  is:  Soon  after  I'resident  Cleveland  was  inaugurated,  March  4,  it  was 
roposed  to  him  that  tariff  revision  be  abandoned,  and  he  said,  ''  Why,  what  are  we 
ere  for?"  His  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  few  weeks  later,  delared  that  wool  would 
be  on  the  free  list  within  six  months  from  the  time  the  extra  session  of  Congress 
assembled.    In  view  of  this,  wool  manufacturers  said,  with  much  reason : 

*' We  must  buy  wool  at  free- trade  prices,  because  before  we  can  manufacture  it 
into  ffoods  and  sell  it  free  wool  will  be  here  and  foreign  manufacturers  will  be  here 
and  all  will  be  on  a  free-wool  basis." 

The  threat  of  free  wool  is  the  cause  of  the  low  prices.  In  support  of  this  I  will  give 
the  testimony  of  one  wilness,  the  Boston  Uerald  of  June  16,  Democratic  in  politics, 
which  says : 

''The  wool  market  hero  has  not  improved  from  the  extremely  depressed  situation 
noted  a  week  ago.  Tariff  agitation,  and  a  possibility  of  reduced  duties  on  wool, 
unsettled  the  woolen-goods  market  to  tlie  extent  that  manufacturers  are  at  a  loss  as 
to  what  they  shall  do.  The  possibilities  of  free  wool  alHO  make  it  imperative  that 
dealers  shall  buy  the  new  clip  at  figures  that  will  admit  of  its  being  sold  on  the  basis 
of  free  wool." 

And  this  is  snflBcient  reason  for  the  present  low  price  of  wool. 

Of  course,  the  monetary  panic  so  unnecessarily  brought  on  by  the  failure  to  main- 
tain the  $100,000,000  gold  reserve,  which  could  and  should  have  been  done,  and  the 
threat  of  gold  monometHllisin,  have  aided  but  did  not  cause  this  result. 

IV.  The  policy  of  free  wool,  now  favored  by  a  Democratic  President  and  Congress, 
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is  a  new  departure  ^rom  the  Democratic  teachings  of  JcfTerson,  Madison*  .Tackson, 
Benton,  and  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  in  1883.  Tne  Ohio  Woolgrowcw'  Association 
is  not  a  political  party  organization,  but  it  aims  to  secure  by  legislation  and  other 
legitimate  means  the  maintenance,  'increase,  and  prosperity  of  the  wool  iudustry. 
It  accepts  the  policy  of  the  national  grange,  as  declared  by  it>6  authorized  lectarer, 
who,  in  referring  to  the  Mills  free- wool  bill  and  the  Springer  free  bill,  said : 

'*  The  grange  opposed  the  tariff  of  the  Mills  bill  because  it  placed  thirty-three 
articles  produced  upon  American  farms  upon  the  free  list  to  start  with,  and  the  aver- 
age tariff  for  farmers  in  the  whole  bill  was  less  than  one-half  the  average  tariff  it 
gave  the  manufacturers.  *  •  ♦•  The  bill  lately  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives (the  Springer  lY-ee-wool  bill)  placing  wool  on  the  free  list  entirely  ignored  the 
rights  of  the  farmer  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  grange  will  never 
indorse  such  action  while  a  single  cent  of  duty  remains  upon  manufactured  wool. 
Wool  is  not  a  'raw  material.'  Wool  is  a  complete,  manufactured  article  of  the  far- 
mer, the  result  of  his  iuvestment  of  labor  and  capital,  and  it  should  stand  equal 
before  the  tariff  law  with  woolen  goods."  - 

The  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association  indorses  the  teachings  of  Jefferson,  Jackson, 
and  Benton  as  to  wool.  Jefferson  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  slieep  from 
Europe  into  Virginia.    In  his  letter  to  .Jean  Baptisto,  say  March  2,  1815,  he  said: 

''The  prohibiting  duties  we  lay  on  all  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  which  pru- 
dence requires  us  to  establish  at  home,  with  the  patriotic  det^nnination  of  every  good 
citizen  to  use  no  foreign  article  which  can  be  made  within  ourselves,  without  regard 
to  difference  in  prices,  secures  us  against  foreign  dependency."  (Jefferson's  works, 
vol.  vi^  p.  430.) 

And  In  his  letter  to  Austin,  January  9,  1816,  he  favored  protection  for  manufac- 
tures, and  declared  his  purpose  of  ''  purchasing  nothing  foreign  where  an  equivalent 
of  domestic  can  be  obtained  without  regard  to  difference  of  price."    Vol.  vi,  p.  521. 

Madison  sported  his  suit  of  domestic  manufacture  at  the  Columbian  Agricultural 
Society  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  to  show  that  he  favored  the  protective  policy.  (Report 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  sheep,  1892,  p.  174.)  CJeneral  Jackson,  when  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Coleman  of  April  26, 1824,  said: 

''Providence  has  filled  our  mountains  and  our  plains  with  minerals  •  •  •  and 
given  us  climate  and  soil  for  the  growing  of  hemp  and  wool.  They  ought  to  have 
extended  to  them  adequate  and  fair  protection." 

The  act  of  Congress  of  May  19,  1828,  giving  high  protective  duties  on  wool  was 
voted  for  by  Benton,  Van  Buren,  Buchanan,  and  all  the  leading  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  and  House.  The  act  of  Congress  of  March  8, 1883,  reduced  a. very  little  the 
higher  duties  on  wool  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1867.  In  1S83,  the  Ohio  Democratic 
executive  committee  issued  a  circular  denouncing  the  reduction,  and  declaring 
**  That  as  protection  *  *  »  has  thus  far  proved  nighly  beneficial  to  the  farmers 
of  Ohio  •  *  *  this  protection  should  not  be  withdrawn  as  long  as  a  protective 
policy  is  pursued." 

On  April  7, 1884,  every  Democrat  in  Congress  from  Ohio  voted  for  a  bill  to  restore 
the  wool  tariff  act  of  1867. 

This  was  indorsed  by  the  Ohio  Democratic  State  convention/ June  25, 1884.  On 
the  23d  of  January,  1884,  the  Democratic  Ohio  legislature — 

JiesoUedf  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  and  are  hereby  instructed  and  our  Rep- 
resentatives requested  to  use  all  honorable  means,  and  vote  for  the  bill  to  restore 
the  tariff  on  wool  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  recentreduction,  etc.  '.See  Ohio  laws,  vol. 
81,  p.  379,  laws  of  1884.) 

And  now  in  asking  the  voters  of  Ohio  to  favor  ''  full  and  adequate  protection  for 
the  wool  industry,"  we  only  ask  them  to  stand  by  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the 
Republic  and  its  great  statesmen  in  all  our  history  until  the  advent  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land. 

V.  The  farmers,  move  than  any  other  class,  are  interested  in  protective  tariff 
duties.  They  need  protection  to  save  the  wool  industry  from  ruin.  They  need  pro- 
tective duties  to  keep  out  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  hops,  hay,  beef,  cattle, 
sheep,  wool,  eggs,  poultry,  dairy  products*,  and  garden  vegetables  from  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  from  Mexico,  and  elsewhere. 

They  need  protective  duties  to  keep  out  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  rice,  provisions, 
and  other  farm  pro<]ucts  from  various  countries  of  the  world  with  cheaper  labor  and 
lands  than  ours.  Without  such  protection  all  these  would  come  in  upon  us  in  vast 
quantities  to  depresH  prices  and  take  from  our  farmers  the  privilege  of  supplying 
them.  Why  should  foreigners  be  permitted  to  supply  any  of  these  when  our  farmers 
can  produce  allf  The  farmers  need  ratlier  more  than  less  protection  on  some  arti- 
cles and  an  enlargement  of  the  policy  of  exclusion.  The  imports  for  the  fiscal  year 
1893  were  in  custom-house  value  $941,361,421,  and  of  these,  dutiable  and  free,  there 
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Every  pound  of  wool  imported  is  equivalefit  to  an  import  of  grass,  hay,  oats,  and 
corn  that  makes  it,  and  talces  from  our  farmers  just  so  mnch  of  onr  market.  Every 
DOiind  imported  carries  gold  ont  of  the  United  states,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  coun< 
tries  that  take  nothing  else  in  return.  The  farmers  need  protection  to  bnild  up 
manufacturing  establishments  to  make  a  home  market  for  farm  and  garden  and 
orchard  products. 

Jefferson  said :  '*  We  must  now  place  the  manufacturers  by  the  side  of  the  agricul- 
turist."   (Letter  to  Austin,  January  9,  1866,  Works,  vol.  6,  p.  521.) 

General  Jackson's  letter  to  Dr.  Colmun  said  we  should,  by  protective  duties,  build 
up  factories,  "  thereby  creating  a  home  market  for  breadstiiils  and  distributing 
labor  to  the  most  profitable  account,  and  benofits  to  the  country  will  result." 

We  invite  the  cooperation  of  tl>e  Patrons  of  Husbandry  or  Grange,  and  indorse  its 
policy  as  declared  by  its  authorized  lecturers,  who,  declaring  the  granger  nonparti- 
san, said: 

'*  And  yet  the  grange  has  a  tariff  policy.  What  is  that  policy  T  It  is  the  principle 
of  equality  as  found  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  guaranteed  to  us  in  the 
Constitution.  *  *  «  Hence,  the  grange  has  unitedly  insisted  that  all  tariff  laws 
shall  *  protect'  the  product  of  tlie  farm  as  well  as  the  product  of  the  factory." 

And  this  is  precisely  what  the  McKinley  law  does.  It  has  been  proved  also  that 
with  free  wool  and  mutton  Australia  and  South  America  will  drive  our  beef  out  of 
England  and  from  our  seaboard  cities.  [See  State  Depart.,  Special  Consular  Rep. 
on  Sheep  and  Wool,  1892,  pp.  35, 51, 113, 204.] 

VI.  American  woolgrow'ers  can  8Up];)ly  all  needed  wools.  It  is  sometimes  said 
our  woolgrowers  will  not  produce  carpet  wools.  But  it  has  beeti  proved  that  if  we 
had,  as  we  need,  100,000.000  sheep  of  varions  kinds,  we  could  not  avoid  producing  all 
needed  carpet  wools.  The  coarse  '* hip-back,"  **  uelly,"  and  "  breech"  wool  of  the 
Shropshire,  Down,  Cotswold,  Leicester,  and  other  sheep  and  the  wool  of  our  comm<m 
coarse- wool  sheep  would  supply  all.  [See  U.  S.  Senate,  Mis.  Doc,  149-51,  Congress 
1st  Scss.,  p.  6.] 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  said  we  need  Australian  wool  "  to  mix"  with  ours  for  suc- 
cessful manufacture. 

The  eminent  worsted  manufacturer,  William  Whitman,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  in  his  letter  to  Jesse  Metcali^  November  22, 1889, 
said: 

**  In  my  judgment  the  American  staple  wools  are  better  adapted  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  satistJactory  clothing  for  the  American  people  than  any  other  wools 
grown." 

That  eminent  manufacturer,  Charles  Fletcher,  of  the  Providence  worsted  mills,  in 
a  letter,  February  18, 1890,  to  the  Boston  Home  Market  club,  said: 

'*  The  talk  of  'mixing'  Australian  wool  to  make  goods  required  for  this  market  is 
all  nonsense,  as  Australian  wools  are  only  used  largely  here  when  they  are  cheaper 
than  domestic  wools." 

VII.  The  duty  of  woolgrowers. — The  million  and  more  of  woolgrowers  in  the 
United  States,  including  80,000  in  Ohio,  have  duties  to  perform.  "  Faith,  without 
works,  is  dead."  He  who  adheres  to  a  political  party  which  abandons  its  wise  tra- 
ditions and  adopts  a  policy  hostile  to  the  interests  of  all  our  industrial  classes  is 
blind  to  duty  and  does  not  properly  exercise  the  power  of  his  citizenship.  Our  duty 
is  to  demand  by  voice  and  vote  that  no  man  shall  be  nominated  att  a  candidate  for, 
or  elected  to,  any  political  ofTice  who  will  not  use  his  power  in  every  just  mode  to 
give  **  full  and  adequate  protection  to  the  wool  industry"  so  long  as  any  tariff  duty 
is  levied  upon  any  manufactured  product. 

To  the  woolgrowers  I  say  vote  to  save  our  industry  from  ruin.  On  the  28th  and 
29th  days  of  September,  at  Assembly  Hall,. on  the  grounds  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  attend  the  mass  meeting  of  the  woolgrowers,  wool  dealers, 
the  cotfon  planters,  the  farmers,  and  members  of  grange  organizations,  to  devise 
measures  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  industries  mentioned. 

On  October  5,  at  the  same  place,  let  representatives  of  woolgrowers'  and  sheep- 
breeders'  associations  and  woolgrowers  all  over  the  country  attend  in  force  a  meet« 
ing  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Growers,  to  reorganize  the  association,  elect 
a  president,  a  vice-president  from  each  State  and  Territory,  and  other  officers,  and 
to  devise  means  to  promote  our  common  interests. 

Let  us  not  sacrifice  our  flocks,  but  keep  and  increase  them  until  the  friends  of  the 
ogri cultural  and  other  industries  of  the  country  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  protec- 
tion which  they  need. 

VIII.  Free  wool  wonld  be  the  colossal  political  crime  of  the  age.    The  director  of 
the  mint  estimated  the  product  of  onr  mines  of  gold  in  1892  at  1,596,375  fine  ounces 
at  the  value  of  $33,000,000,  and  of  our  mines  of  silver  at  58,000,000  ounces  at  the 
average  commercial  value  of  $0,875  per  fineounce,  $50,75>,000,  or  a  total  of  $83,750,000. 
The  destruction  of  these  mines  by  legislation  would  be  a  colossal  crime. 

Bnt  the  annual  product  of  our  sheep  husbandry  is  greater  than  all  thlA. 
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The  nnnil)or  of  sljcep  in  tlie  United  States  is,  in  round  numbers^  50,000,000,  with 
an  annnnl  ]irotliict  in  wool  and  mntton  which  at  fair  prices  wonhl  be  $1()0,0()0;000, 
and  developed  to  meet  our  needs  would  be  $200,000,000. 

Free- wool  legislation  destroying  this  would  be  the  colossal  political  crime  of  the 
age. 

Tlie  IndiaTia  Wool-Growers'  Associatiou  recently  held  a  largely 
attended  meeting  in  Indianapolis.  Thomas  Nelson,  of  Clark  County, 
presided  over  the  meeting.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  Calvin 
Cowgill,  of  Wabash;  J.  W.  Robe,  of  Greencastle,  and  J.  W.  Hall,  of 
Indianapolis,  presented  the  foUowing  resolutions  to  the  association,  and 
they  were  unanimously  adopted: 

A  moment's  reflection  forces  the  conviction  that  tiie  less  diversified  are  our  pur- 
suits as  farmers  the  more  shall  we  be  compelled  to  extort  from  our  liclds  in  exliaustive 
crops^  not  only  imposing  upon  us  heavy  expenses  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  our 
lands,  but  forcing  us  into  narrower  channels  of  production,  thus  teudinff  to  elut  the 
market  and  reduce  the  price  for  such  surplus  as  we  may  be  able  to  produce  oeeause 
of  overproduction. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  many  others  that  might  readily  be  assigned, 

Meaolvedf  That  we  regard  it  as  our  imperative  duty  to  ourselves,  to  our  common 
country,  and  to  more  than  8,000,000  farmers  and  husbandmen  of  the  United  States 
interested  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  sheep  husbandry,  to  use  every  honorable 
means  of  which  we  are  capable  in  resisting  any  legislation  tending  to  lessen  the 
present  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign-grown  wool. 

Resolved  further,  lliat  we  regard  the  fallacious  and  sophistical  arguments  used  by 
the  free-traders  to  induce  the  woolgrower  to  believe  that  if  there  were  no  duties 
imposed  on  the  foreign  article  he  would  be  able  to  realize  a  better  price  for  his  wool 
as  an  insult  to  the  uuderstandiu^  of  every  intelligent  farmer. 

The  present  fear  of  such  legislation  has  to  a  large  extent  destroyed  our  markets 
and  reduced,  the  obtainable  price  that  we  can  realize  for  our  wool  at  least  33  per 
cent. 

Whereas  we,  as  farmers  and  husbandmen  of  Indiana,  being  interested  in  wool- 
growing  and  sheep  husbandry,  viewing  with  alarm  the  threatened  destruction  of 
that  inuustry  because  of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  law  imposing  customs  duties  on 
the  importation  of  foreign-grown  wool,  do  respectfully  but  most  earnestly  protest 
against  any  change  or  moditicaiion  of  the  present  law  whereby  wool  and  woolens 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  upon  more  favorable  terms  to  the  importer 
than  at  present.    And  for  our  action  we  assign  the  following  reasons: 

Such  threatened  repeal  has  caused  already  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  sheep 
and  wool  in  this  country  of  nearly,  or  quite,  50  per  cent  on  that  kind  of  property  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  $300,000,000. 

There  is  no  branch  of  husbandry  more  renniuerative  to  the  American  farmer  if  he 
can  have  that  protection  that  will  secure  to  him  his  homo  market  for  his  wool  than 
sheep  husbandry,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  successfully  compete  on  equal  terms 
in  the  same  market  with  those  who  grow  wool  with  the  cheap  labor  and  on  the  cheap 
lands  of  Australia,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  South  Africa,  and  in  other  countries 
where  it  is  produced  at  merely  nominal  expense. 

When  it  is  admitted,  as  it  must  be  by  all  well-informed  persons^  that  this  country's 
main  reliance  in  preventing  heavy  balances  of  trade  against  us  in  our  international 
trade  with  other  nations  is  upon  the  products  of  our  fields,  our  herds,  and  flocks,  ^e 
threatened  destruction  of  that  great  industry  becomes  inexplicable.  And  more 
es])ecially  is  that  so  when  we  reflect  that  if  sheep  husbandry  is  destroyed  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  to  br.inches  of  agriculture  not  only  more 
laborious  but  far  more  exhaustive  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  thus  in  every  way  lessen- 
ing his  ability  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood. 

Why  that  ^eat  industry  should  be  singled  out  for  destructive  legislation  when 
none  are  asking  for  it,  and  none  are  to  be  benefited  by  it  except  the  foreigner  or 
importer  of  his  products,  surpasses  our  comprehension  to  understand. 
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WOOIi. 

(Parmgrnphg  376  et  aeq.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  13, 1893. 

Sib  :  If  you  want  to  suit  this  mill,  kindly  put  wool  and  all  raw 
materials  on  tlie  free  list.  Should  this  be  done,  we  are  willing  to  have 
the  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  gradually  reduced  to  25  per  <jent, 
which  is  sufficient.  This  country  can  never  compete  successfully  with 
Eureopean  manufacturers  until  it  gets  free  wool. 

The  proper  thing  for  your  committee  to  do  is  to  act  quickly  and  settle 
the  matter  for  a  year  or  two,  and  whether  or  not  you  reduce  the  tariff 
the  mills  will  start  up,  as  they  will  know  what  they  have  to  figure  on. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Beokhan  &  Co., 
Per  P.  A.  Mehling. 


WOOIi. 

(Pangraphfl  S76  et  seq.) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  5, 1893. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Associated  Wool  Commission 
Merchants,  held  September  8, 1893,  the  following  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted : 

Wheteaa  the  wool  interests  of  the  Paeifio  coast  are  in  a  deplorable  condition 
because  of  the  threatened  action  of  Congress  to  take  off  all  duties  on  wool  and  to 
make  lar^e  reductions  in  duties  on  woolen  manufactures,  and  because  also  of  the 
delay  and  uncertainty  of  Concessional  legislation ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  market  wools  at  any  price  so  long  as  this 
uncertainty  exiHts,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  woolen  mills  of 
the  United  States  have  ceased  to  operate ;  and 

Whereas  if  this  state  of  affairs  continues  much  longer  it  will  have  the  result  of 
bankrupting  an  immense  number  of  people  employed  in  raising  sheep,  growing  wool, 
and  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  same:  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved f  That  we  ask  our  representatives  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  urge  upon 
Congress  that  some  immediate  action  be  taken,  if  possible,  upon 'the  question  so 
vital  to  us.  « 

Be  it  further  resolved.  If  a  change  is  made,  we  ask  that  such  legislation  as  bears 
upon  wool  and  woolens  may  not  go  into  effect  for  at  least  twelve  months  from  date 
of  its  passage,  and  that  some  public  announcement  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
to  aUay  the  uncertainty  now  existing. 

John  H.  Wise, 

Chairman, 
Thos.  Bbnigan, 

Seoretarjf. 

And  others. 


WOOIiEN  RAGS. 

(Partgr»ph  BS9.) 


Cotton  and  linen  rags,  and  similar  old  material,  known  as  '*  paper 
stock,'^  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  are  on  the  free  list, 
being  a  raw  material.  The  paper  industry  in  this  country  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition  as  compared  with  the  paper  industry  of  European 
countries^  machinery  and  enterprise  have  done,  and  are  doing  in  this 
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country  what  Europe  lias  not  got  toJ;lie  same  extent.  We  export  papei* 
to  Australia  and  even  to  England,  and  can  compete  in  tbe  world^s 
market  in  some  •grades.  This  is  in  consequence  of  free  raw  material. 
What  paper  stock  is  for  the  manufacture  of  ])aper,  woolen  ragrs  are  for 
the  woolen  industry.  Woolen  rags  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
shoddy  and  mungo  artificial  wools,  and  these  materials  are  needed  to 
mix  with  cheap  wool  to  make  cheap  garments,  so  that  the  workmen  can 
wear  good  and  cheap  clothing. 

The  prices  of  woolen  rags  in  Europe  range  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  10 
cents  a  pound,  while  the  prices  in  this  country  for  the  same  grades  are 
between  3  and  20  cents  per  i)ound.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  shoddy 
manufacturers  should  have  to  labor  under  the  present  duty  of  10  cent« 
a  pound  on  woolen  rags,  which  is  entirely  a  prohibitory  duty.  Cheaper 
wools  in  consequence  of  low  duty,  in  conjunction  with  cheap  artificial 
wools,  which  can  be  obtained  only  through  free  woolen  rags,  would 
enable  a  woolen  manufacturer  of  this  country  to  give  the  American 
peoi>le  cheaper  clothing,  and  also  to  compete  with  European  countries 
in  outside  markets. 

A  removal  of  the  duty  on  woolen  rags  would  not  hurt  the  domestic 
dealer,  as  they  would  be  able  to  buy  from  all  countries,  and  thus  do  a 
much  larger  business.  The  dealers  in  paper  rags  are  all  doing  a  good 
and  large  business,  and  there  is  no  duty  on  paper  rags,  so  that  the 
same  condition  would  prevail  with  the  dealers  in  woolen  rags.  We, 
therefore,  would  suggest,  and  respectfully  ask  the  honorable  committee 
to  remove  the  duty  on  woolen  rags,  and  put  the  same  on  the  free  list, 
as  the  paper  rags  have  been  for  many  years. 

liespectfully  submitted. 

Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 


WOOIiEN  GOODS. 

(PAngnpht  391-408.) 

TtJESDAY,  Septerhder  12^  1893. 

The  following  delegation  appeared  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Clark,  of  Philadeli)liia;  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr. 
William  Whitman,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  William*  11.  Grundy,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  Mr.  H.  L.  James,  of  Rockville,  Conn.;  Mr.  Goodall,  of 
Sandford,  Me.,  and  Mr.  John  Hopewell,  jr.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  North  has  given  me  a  memorandum  of  the  order 
in  which  the  gentlemen  will  address  the  committee,  and  the  first  named 
is  that  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia. 

STATEXSKT  OF  ME.  CHABLES  H.  OLABX,  OF  PHILADELFmA. 

The  Chairman.  I  appear  here  as  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  have  a  very  brief  paper  adclressed^to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  which  I  will,  with  your  permission,  read. 

Manufacturers'  Club,  1409  Walnut  Street, 

Philadelphia^  Septmnher  4, 1893. 

Sir  :  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia desires  respectfully  to  represent  to  you  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  why  no  radical  changes  in  the  tariff  law  should  be  attempted 
at  the  present  time. 
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Last  year,  when  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  people  upon  the  question 
\\'licther  revision  of  the  law  should  be  undertaken,  the  condition  of 
bui^tiness  was  wholly  unlike  that  which  now  exists.  The  nation  had  high 
prosperity  in  all  departments  of  industry,  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  adequate  to  its  expenditures,  and  experience  had  not  yet 
fully  demonstrated  the  inaccuracy  of  the  accusation  that  the  tariff  act 
of  1890  obstructed  commercial  operations  and  laid  heavy  burdens  upon 
the  shoulders  of  consumers. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a  wave  of  commercial  depres- 
sion has  swept  over  the  country.  In  so  far  as  this  depression  has 
affected  manufacturing  establishments,  we  believe  it  to  be  in  a  consid- 
erable measure. due  to  the  apprehension  entertained  by  manufacturers 
and  their  customers  that  there  would  be  fulfillment  of  the  threat  of 
radical  changes  in  the  duties  upon  imported  materials.  While  that 
threat  remains,  no  manufacturer  can  engage  with  confidence  in  any 
operation  extending  considerably  into  the  future.  He  will  not  buy  raw 
material  in  quantities,  when  a  change  of  the  duties  may  involve  him  in 
heavy  losses  before  he  has  turned  the  material  into  fabrics.  He  can 
not  i*un  his  machinery  upon  fabrics  in  anticipation  of  a  demand  which 
may,  because  of  heavy  reduction  of  duties,  satisfy  itself  with  imjwrted 
goods.  His  customers  will  not  place  orders  for  fabrics  made  with  dear 
American  labor  while  there  is  hope  that  fabrics  made  with  cheap 
European  labor  can  be  had  within  a  few  months  at  lower  prices. 
Manufacturers  are  airaid  to  operate  their  mills  ^  merchants  are  afraid 
to  buy.  Into  the  industries  which  were  in  a  state  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  one  year  ago  an  element  of  demoralization  and  disorganiza- 
tion has  been  thrust,  and  with  disastrous  consequences  alike  to  mill- 
owner  and  to  merchant,  to  workmen  and  their  families,  and  to  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  manufacturing  communities  which  thrive  only  when 
productive  industry  is  in  active  operation.  The  extent  of  the  depres- 
sion can  not  be  estimated  fully  from  the  reports  in  the  daily  press.  It 
is  far  more  general  and  more  severe  than  is  indicated  by  any  statistics 
that  can  be  prepared.  Large  numbers  of  mills  have  ceased  operations 
completely;  but  a  much  greater  number  are  running  upon  short  time 
white  the  smallest  hope  of  better  things  remains.  Many  have  already 
been  compelled  to  reduce  wages,  and  all  that  have  not  done  so  are  feel- 
ing the  pressure  of  a  necessity  to  pursue  that  policy  in  the  early  future. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  more  than  one  manufacturing  establishment  in  a 
hundred  is  at  this  moment  working  with  the  same  number  of  persons 
the  same  number  of  hours  a  week  as  were  employed  in  September,  1892. 

Idle  men  and  women  swarm  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  in  which  these 
industries  are  planted,  and  while  employers  are  helpless  in  the  pres- 
ence of  difficulties  which  threaten  many  of  them  with  ruin,  the  unfortu- 
nate laborers,  cut  oft'  from  opportunity  to  earn  their  bread,  observe  the 
approach  of  winter  with  dread  of  the  hunger  and  cold  from  which  they 
must  sufter,  unless  relief  shall  come  to  them  in  the  shape  of  revival  of 
industrial  operations. 

We  express  the  opinion  that  this  relief  may  be  afforded  instantly  by 
an  authoritative  assurance  that  your  committee  will  not  assail  the 
tariff  law  in  such  a  manner  a&  to  expose  manufacturers  to  unequal  com- 
petition from  Europeans  working  with  lower  wage  scales.  The  pretext 
upon  which  such  changes  have  heretofore  been  urged  are  now  shown 
to  be  insu^cient  to  warrant  severe  reduction  of  the  protective  duties. 
It  is  known  to  you  that  the  tariff*  law  of  1890  did  not  make  a  general 
increase  of  the  customs  duties.  The  commodities  upon  which  the  duties 
were  not  changed  at  all  far  outnumber  those  upon  which  the  duties 
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were  increased;  and  so  large  and  so  important  were  the  reductions  and 
the  complete  removal  of  the  duties,  that  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  the 
benefit  to  the  people  from  these  changes  much  more  than  compensated 
for  any  injury  that  could  have  been  inflicted  under  any  circumstanoe 
by  the  few  cases  in  which  the  duties  were  increased. 

But  we  question  if  any  respectable  evidence  can  be  produced  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  that  the  masses  of  consumers  have  suffered  hurt  of 
any  kind  from  the  higher  duties  imposed  by  a  few  of  the  schedules  of 
the  existing  law.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  (commodity  in  gen- 
eral use  which  has  not  fallen  in  price — and  the  decline  has  often  been 
very  great — since  that  act  went  into  operation.  Wool,  for  example,  is 
much  lower  now  than  it  was  in  1890,  or  than  it  was  even  so  recently  as 
one  year  ago;  and  that  which  is  true  of  this  one  article,  concerning 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  higher  duties  constituted  a  grievous  tax 
upon  the  clothing  of  the  people,  is  true  of  nearly  all  other  important 
articles  that  may  be  classed  among  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  carefdl 
collation  of  statistics  would  probably  show  that  the  whole  range  of 
prices  on  September  1, 1893,  was  much  below  that  which  prevailed  on 
September,  1892. 

That  the  tariif  law  now  in  operation  has  not  obstructed  foreign  trade; 
that  it  has  not  diminished  the  business  of  importers  or  excluded  the 
people  from  the  privilege  of  buying  Wares  of  European  origin;  that  it 
has  not  built  a  *'  Chinese  wall "  around  the  country  or  permitted 
domestic  manufacturers  to  escape  the  restraining  influences  of  foreign 
competition,  is  susceptible  of  proof. 

The  value  of  imports  has  steadily  increased  under  the  law,  so  that 
the  dutiabfe  imports,  which  amounted  to  $368,891,625  for  the  fiscal  year 
1892,  were  swollen  to  $421,841,115  for  the  fiscal  year  1893.  The  imports 
of  woolen  fabrics  rose  from  $35,565,897  to  $38,0^,491  in  the  same  period, 
although  the  domestic  woolen  manufacture  was  unusuajly  active  and 
prosperous,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  growth  of  the  imports  of  wool 
from  148,670,652  pounds  in  1892  to  168,433,^36  pounds  in  1893.  In  like 
manner  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel,  under  this  law  which  has  been 
denounced  as  exclusive  and  unjust,  rose  from  $28,420,747  to  $34,450,734; 
while  the  imports  of  cotton  fabrics  increased  from  $28,323,841  in  1892 
to  33,560,293  in  1893.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  other  conclusion  from 
these  figures  than  that  the  existing  law,  while  permitting  American 
manufacturers  to  continue  their  business  with  a  fair  measure  of  security, 
has  compelled  Europeans  seeking  this  market  to  reduce  their  prices 
and  to  bear  a  share  of  the  burden  of  duties  for  the  advantage  alike  of 
the  public  Treasury,  the  American  consumer,  and  domestic  industry. 

We  appeal  to  you  to  consider  if  it  is  wise  to  subject  to  violent  changes 
a  system  under  which  such  results  have  been  obtained.  We  ask  you 
to  consider  especially  if  it  is  prudent  to  attempt  such  a  change  at  a 
period  when  the  country  is  suffering  from  financial  depression  and  from 
the  apprehension  of  injury  to  be  inflicted  alike  upon  employer  and 
employed.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  considerable  reduction  of  duties 
upon  manufactured  articles  must  at  once  be  followed  by  reduction  of 
the  wages  of  American  workmen.  No  employer  wishes  to  do  this.  No 
reasonable  employer  will  attempt  it  unless  under  compulsion.  But, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  protective  duties  are  cut  down  must  the  com- 
pensation of  the  wage-earner  be  decreased.  The  labor  cost  of  produc- 
tion, in  all  cases,  is  the  chief  part  of  the  cost,  and  the  protective  duty 
is  little  more  than  the  representative  of  the  difference  between  wages 
paid  here  and  wages  paid  by  our  European  competitors. 

We  are  confident  that  no  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
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desires  to  inflict  injury  upon  any  class  of  Americans.  There  are  persons 
who  may  be  impelled  by  their  declared  belief  in  certain  theories,  or  by 
the  pledge  of  the  Chicago  platform,  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  tariff 
revision  without  regard  to  the  possible  consequences.  But  we  would 
urge  that  it  is  important  to  consider,  first,  whether  this  period  of 
depression  and  suffering  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  time  to  try  experi- 
ments with  the  complex  and  delicate  machinery  of  industry  and  com- 
merce; and,  second,  whether  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  of  revision, 
made  while  the  nation  was  highly  prosperous,  might  not  justly,  under 
the  changed  conditions,  be  disregarded. 
Bespectfully'  submitted, 

Thomas  Dolan,  Prmdmt^ 
B.  H.  FiTLER,  Vice-Prmdent 

John  H.  Converse,  James  Dobson,  George  W.  Elkins,  James 
Pollock,  Samuel  H.  Cramp,  Joseph  P.  Truitt,  James 
Gillinder,  Benjamin  Allen,  John  S.  Naylor,  W.  H.  Pfah- 
ler,  Theodore  C.  Search,  W.  H.  Grundy,  John  H.  Lori- 
mer,  Chas.  Delaney,  Eobert  Doriian,  Geo.  A.  Mitchell, 
Howard  Evans,  James  Doak,  jr.,  Henry  S.  Hale,  Thomas 
A.Pearce,  Geo.  V.  Cresson,  Directors. 

Chas.  Hebeb  Clabk,  Secretary. 

This  is  signed  by  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Club. 

The  CHAiBMAir.  Your  club  is  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  products! 

Mr.  Clabk.  No,  sir;  they  manufacture  almost  everything  in  that 
club  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country.  It  relates  from  the  smallest 
and  most  insignificant  products  to  the  great  iron  and  steel  works.  One 
of  its  members  is  Mr.  Cramp^  who  has  his  name  signed  to  that,  and 
another  one  is  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  It  takes  in  the  whole 
scope  of  American  industries,  and  that  club  desired  me  to  come  here 
and  present  that  protest  against  any  change  in  the  law  which  would 
interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  that  industry  or  the  people  who  are 
employed  by  them. 

Mr.  BiTBROWS.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  industries  which  your  club  represents  f 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  at,  but  I  should  judge  it 
would  reach  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  We  represent  not  only  the 
industries  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  other  States.  We  have  a  gentleman 
here  to-day  who  is  going  to  present  his  case  to  you,  who  lives  in  New 
Jersey,  but  who  belongs  to  the  club. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Have  you  any,  idea  as  to  the  number  of  laboring 
men  represented  by  this  clubf 

Mr.  Clabk.  No,  sir;  I  have  not,  but  it  represents  many  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  and  I  think  that  I  ought  to  say  between  60  and 
80  per  cent  of  them  are  idle  to-day. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Covering  a  great  variety  of  industries  f 

Mr.  Clark.  Industries  of  every  kind. 

The  Ckaibman.  But  your  present  protest  is  against  any  change  in 
the  duty  on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool? 

Mr.  (3LABK.  Yes,  sir;  we  prefer  to  have  it  let  alone.  We  believe 
the  McKiuley  bill  is  the  best,  not  only  for  the  manufacturer  and  the 
workman  but  for  the  whole  country,  that  was  ever  passed  in  this 
House  here. 
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The  Chairman.  How  about  the  fiumer,  the  producer  of  wool! 

Mr.  Olark.  I  think  that  he  ardently  desired  it.  We  know  that  thej 
strongly  contended  for  a  duty  on  wool,  and  we  believe  he  desires  it  yet. 
All  the  testimony  we  have  is  to  the  effect  the  wool-grower  wishes  the 
duty  to  remain  on  wool,  and  especially  for  woolen  manufactures.  I  will 
say  I  know  hardly  a  man  among  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  that  club 
who  wishes  to  have  the  duty  taken  off.  They  want  to  let  the  farmers 
of  this  country  have  some  sort  of  a  fair  field  for  his  product. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  the  duty  on  wool  helps  to  stiffeu  the 
price  of  wool  f 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  that  work  to  put  down  the  price  of  wool.  The  point  we 
make  about  that,  the  way  we  make  it,  some  of  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  insisted  that  if  the  duty  on  wool  was  advanced  it  would  compel  the 
American  people  to  wear  shoddy  goods  and  put  the  price  up,  and  we 
know  it  lias  gone  down  very  seriously  since  that  time.  The  wool-grow- 
ers want  it,  I  think  you  will  find. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea,  of  your  own  judgment,  whether 
the  tariff  on  wool  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  wool  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  thing  which  would  be,  perhaps,  unsafe  for  me 
to  express  an  opinion ;  but  I  say  I  do  believe,  in  fact  1  think  I  know, 
that  a  protective  tariff— a  tariff  duty  on  wool — has  always  had  the  effect, 
when  it  was  large  enough,  to  increase  the  number  of  American  sheep, 
which  are  so  seriously  decreasing  now  and  which  would  seriously 
decrease  under  free  wool.  The  passage  of  a  free  wool  bill  ha«  been  dis- 
counted, I  apprehend.  I  understand  sheep  are  being  slaughtered  in 
the  western  country  because  they  fear  you  gentlemen  will  take  the  duty 
off  wool.  That  will  put  up  the  price  of  mutton  and  wool,  too,  before  we 
get  through,  if  we  go  on. 

Mr.  Gear.  It  makes  us  dependent  upon  the  foreign  markets  for  wool 
entirely  t 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  I  regard  wool  as  much  a  munition  of  war  a« 
gunpowder.  A  nation  that  can  not  produce  wool  for  its  people  and  is 
liable  to  have  its  ports  blockaded  is  in  a  very  serious  condition.  Higher 
than  that  point,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an  American  industry, 
and  ought  to  be  sheltered  and  cared  for  and  fostered  by  our  Govern- 
nient. 

The  Chairman.  The  official  organ  of  your  organization  is  "  The  Man- 
ufacturer !  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ('h airman.  Do  you  remember — I  am  an  occasional  reader  of  that 
journal  f 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  very  beneficial,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  it  constantly. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  editor  of  it,  sir,  so  I  speak  with  authority. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  recollect  having  read  in  that  journal  that 
the  effect  or  the  object  of  a  tariff  on  wool  wa«  to  reduce  the  price  o 
wool ! 

Mr.  Clark.  Ko,  sir;  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that,  if  you 
will  look  the  matter  over.  The  contention  made  in  that  journal  when 
the  matter  was  under  discussion  was  that  the  result  of  putting  a  high 
duty  on  wool  was  to  depress  the  price.  Tlie  reason  of  that  is  that  it 
encourages  the  wool  industry  at  home  to  produce  a  large  home  supply. 
That  is  the  theory  of  that  contention  you  will  find  if  you  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  supposition  that  all  duties  were  removed 
from  wool  and  like  fibers  used  in  manufacture,  do  not  you  think  that. 
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the  duties  upon  the  manufactured  article  ought  to  be  considerably 
reduced? 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  like  to  accept  the  first  prem- 
ises, if  you  would  permit  me.  I  would  not  go  so  far.  I  say  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  stand  firm  by  every  other 
industry  put  under  the  shelter  of  a  tarift  duty;  I  would  not  like  to 
admit  anything  of  the  sort,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  industries  ought  to  stand  together! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir  j  I  believe  the  farmer  who  raises  the  wheat  is  as 
much  interested  in  having  a  great  diversification  of  industry  as  the  man- 
ufacturer who  owns  the  mill,  the  poor  robber  baron  who  is  going  into 
bankruptcy  by  the  score. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  of  your  remjirks  you  fix  the  distress  on 
the  wool  industry  of  the  country  ! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  not.  I  si)oke  of  the  industries  generally.  I  do 
not  think — I  know  I  did  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  live  in  a  little  manu- 
fa<.turing  tovm  that  has  a  population  of  about  6,000  people  just  outside  of 
Philadelphia,  and  I  assure  you  positively  from  my  own  knowledge,  with-  " 
out  any  wild  estimate  being  made,  that  there  are  1,000  men,  women, 
and  children  idle  in  that  town  to-day,  and  without  any  prospects  at  all 
of  employment  during  winter,  and  the  people  there  believe,  and  I  am 
free  to  say  I  believe,  that  it  is  because  the  question  of  repeal  or  reduc- 
ing the  duty  is  agitated  in  this  Capitol. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  lying  on  the  table  before  me  a  letter  which 
I  received  this  morning  from  Aspen,  Colo.,  in  which  the  writer  says 
that  the  people  do  not  know  from  one  day  to  another  how  to  get  their 
food,  and  he  attributes  it  to  the  agitation  of  the  silver  question.  Do 
you  think  we  ought  to  suspend  the  agitation  of  the  silver  question  and 
throw  open  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver f 

Mr.  Clark.  Speaking  for  myself— I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for 
the  Manufacturers'  Club^I  say  that  anything  that  closes  up  a  woolen 
mill,  blows  out  an  iron  furnace,  stops  a  cotton  mill,  forces  down  the 
price  of  wheat  from  $1.25  to  40  cents,  or  shuts  up  a  silver  mine,  or  in 
any  way  stops  or  closes  any  sourceof  American  wealth,  is  a  great  injury 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  Burrows.  What  effect  upon  the  price  of  wool  do  you  think  the 
threat  of  free  wool  has  been? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  has  put  wool  down  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the 
free- wool  basis. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Because  of  the  apprehension  of  having  free  woolf 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  my  opinion,  but  there  are  men  here  who  are 
much  more  exi)ert  in  this  matter  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Burrows.  If  you  should  have  free  wool,  as  suggested  by  the 
chairman,  and  that  should  result  in  the  destruction  of  wool- growing  in 
this  country,  could  it  be  anticipated  from  that  wool  would  be  any  cheaper 
when  we  were  dependent  entirely  upon  a  foreign  supply? 

Mr.  Clark.  Under  ordinary  conditions  I  think  the  ultimate  effect 
would  be  to  put  wool  up,  but  there  are  extraordinary  conditions  exist- 
ing in  Australia  at  the  present  time  which  may  help  to  keep  it  down. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  stated,  I  believe,  in  the  outset  that  you  repre- 
sented associated  industries  of  every  kind  under  your  Manufacturers' 
Club? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  not  like  to  say  there  are  every  kind  of  manu- 
factures, but  almost;  at  least  a  great  number  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 
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Mr.  TuRNEE.  Well,  iron  and  textile  fabrics  arc  made  by  members  of 
your  association 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  glass,  shoes,  leather,  locomotives,  machinery  of 
various  kinds,  and  almost  every  kind  of  fabric. 

Mr.  Turner.  For  that  class  of  your  associates  who  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather  would  they  like  a  duty  on  hides T 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  and  I  can- 
not say  whether  they  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  diflPerence,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  question 
between  the  duty  on  wools  and  hides  in  regard  to  the  policy  you  have 
just  advocated  on  woolf 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  not  like  to  state  authoritatively  on  that  matter, 
but  I  give  the  off  hand  opinion  we  can  in  the  long  run  produce  all  the 
wool  we  desire  to  manufacture.  We  now  produce  abouf  one-half, 
whereas  I  thiuk  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  we  should  ever  be  able 
to  produce  the  number  of  hides  consumed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  men  who  manufacture  leather  and  those  who  fol- 
low the  industries  subsidiary  to  the  tanning  business  are  engaged  in 
some  export  trade.    Are  not  we  exporting  some  leather  goods! 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  to  any  very  large  extent,  I  believe.  I  will  say  I 
have  heard  the  shoe  manufacturers  say  that  they  did  not  care  anything 
for  protection  for  themselves,  but  they  were  tor  protection  because 
they  believed  it  made  the  country  prosperous,  and  in  that  case  they 
would  sell  more  shoes. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  remember  during  the  last  Congress  they  kicked 
very  vigorously,  if  I  may  use  that  vulgarism,  against  the  reimposition 
of  duties  on  hides  when  this  very  bill  which  you  advocate  was  under 
consideration  9  Did  not  the  hide  and  leather  men  meet  here  and  did  not 
eiich  side  represent  its  views  before  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  McELin- 
ley  was  chairman,  and  did  not  they  present  their  conflicting  views,  one 
side  asking  a  duty  on  hides  and  the  other  opposing  itf 

Mr.  Clark,  I  do  not  remember  that, 

Mr,  Turner.  Again,  I  would  like  to  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
opinion  or  speculation,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  principle  which  justifies 
a  duty  on  wool  does  not  also  justify  a  duty  on  hides  f  A  part  of  the 
contention  which  you  gentlemen  have  made  and  directed  with  great 
force  is,  if  you  can  not  make  all  the  material  you  need  in  this  country, 
or  products  of  different  kind,  you  want  at  least  to  have  enough  com- 
petition to  regulate  the  price  of  the  imported  article.  Kow,  would  not 
the  duty  on  hides  have  a  tendency  to  do  thatf 

Mr.  Clark.  1  should  doubt  very  much  if  it  would.  The  production 
of  a  hide  involves  the  slaughter  of  an  animal  and  the  production  of 
wool,  although  there  are  persons  who  believe  you  kill  the  sheep  every  * 
time  you  get  his  fleece,  does  not  involve  the  death  of  the  animal.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  state  authoritatively  on  the 
leather  and  hide  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  exported  in  1892  $12,000,000  worth  of  leather. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  manufactured  leather. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  raises  herds  of  cattle  in 
this  country  simply  for  their  hides  t 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  such  a  thing  exists. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Who  slaughter  the  herd  for  their  hidesf 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  The  hides  are  simply  a  by-productt 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Sheep  are  grown  for  what  imrpose  especially! 
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Mr.  Clabk.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  sheep  grown  chiefly 
for  the  wool.  There  are  mutton  sheep,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  an  inferior 
grade  of  wool. 

Mr.  TuBNER.  The  chief  thing  you  are  trying  to  protect  is  a  thing  you 
would  call  an  incidental  or  by-productt 

Mr.  Glare.  No,  sir.  We  think  that  the  wool  is  the  principal  prod- 
uct, but  we  believe  that  the  presence  here  of  very  large  Hocks  of  sheep 
has  helped  to  keep  down  the  price  of  fresh  food,  and  hence,  to  use  an 
expression  made  use  of  by  the  late  Dr.  Hayes,  that  the  saving  to  the 
American  people  in  the  price  of  fresh  food  by  the  existence  of  sheep  is 
far  more  than  what  is  paid  for  duties  on  wool;  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  encourage  people  to  raise  bullocks  to  make 
hides,  would  not  that  make  food  cheap  toot 

Mr.  Clark.  As  Mr.  Burrows  says,  the  hide  is  an  incidental  product; 
we  do  not  raise  cattle  for  hides.  I  am  not  in  that  industiy  very 
largely. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  do,  I  believe,  in  some  countriesf 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  the  importation  of  hides  into  this  country 
are  largely  thick  hides,  such  as  are  raised  in  hot  climates,  and  which 
cannot  be  raised  here,  except  under  a  hothouse,  or  some  such  a  thing 
as  thatf 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  understood  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  of  course,  it  does  not  come  in  competition  with  our 
herds,  which  have  a  thinner  hide? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  so  closely  confined  to  manufactures  I  have 
not  studied  this  question. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  hides  which 
come  into  the  United  States  are  a  class  of  hides  that  we  do  not  produce 
at  all,  like  goatskin? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  so;  there  is  an  enormousimportation  of  goat- 
skin, and  in  Philadelphia  we  have  a  large  market. 

Mr.  Gear.  These  foreign  hides  are  largely  manufactured  into  sole- 
leather  in  Pennsylvania  and  southern  New  York,  and  are  exported  to 
Europe. 

Mr,  Clark.  They  have  an  advantage  in  this  country,  I  think,  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  hides.  We  have  hemlock  bark,  which  gives 
it  advantage  over  other  countries. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  only  two  bodies  of  hemlock  in  the  world  are  in  C:\  i- 
ada  and  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  understood  it  was  confined  to  this  continent. 

Mr.  Turner*  Eesuming  the  subject  we  were  discussing,  and  revert- 
ing to  your  characterization  of  hides  as  a  by-product,  if  you  could 
restore  the  price  which  prevailed  for  hides  a  good  many  years  ngo, 
before  the  duty  was  taken  off,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  hide  of  an  Iowa 
steer  would Jbring  more  than  the  fleece  of  an  Iowa  sheep? 

Mr.  Clark.  Indeed.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently informed  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  could  put  a  duty  on  the  hides,  if  that  assump- 
tion is  true,  would  you  not  get  as  much  for  the  bullock  and  hide  as  for 
the  bullock  and  sheep? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  might  answer  that  by  saying,  I  believe  no  duty  you 
put  on  the  hide  would  cause  the  production  of  another  additional  calf 
in  the  United  States,  whereas  I  believe  if  you  put  the  duty  on  wool  it 
would  produce  more  sheep.  That  is  the  best  way  of  stating,  it  proba- 
bly. 
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l  Mr.  Turner.  Well,  I  happened  to  live  in  a  coiuitry  where  they 

r  raised  both  sheep  and  bullocks,  and  1  know  there  has  been  some  coni- 
jr  plaint  about  sacrificing  the  hide  at  any  rate,  whatever  tliey  may  think 
f  about  the  effect  of  the  present  tariff  duty  on  wool.  Perhaps  we  are 
,  running  into  the  realm  of  speculation,  but  your  ideas  would  be  as  satis- 
factory on  this  as  some  other  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  matter  of  hides  it  is  purely  speculative. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  I  agree  with  you  about  that,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
to  your  discredit,  because  you  have  studied  perhaps  in  other  fields! 

Mr.  CLAJtK.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  been  a  student  of  economical  questiomsy  of 
tariff  statistics,  and  questions  of  protective  policy  I 

Mr,  Clark.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  editor  of  a  journal 

"Mr.  Clark.  I  am  myself  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  I  am  free  to 
say  I  have  some  practical  acquaintance  with  these  things. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  say  you  are  a  manufacturer.  What  is  the  line  of 
your  manufacture  f 

Mr.  Clark.  Surgical  appliances  of  various  kinds;  rather  a  small 
matter. 

Mr.  Turner.  Now,  pursuing  this  question  in  the  way  which  x)erhaps 
is  more  congenial  to  you,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  distinctive 
advantage  which  the  foreigner  has  over  the  American  manufacturer 
under  normal  conditions! 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  general  manufacturest 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  in  general. 

Mr.  Clark.  Entirely  wages,  sir;  labor  cost  is  the  better  way  to  put 
it,  probably.  It  starts  with  the  mill  and  it  runs  through  everything, 
even  putting  the  goods  in  the  case  and  putting  the  case  on  the  dray. 

Mr.  Turner.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  percentage  of  the  labor 
cost  on  an  average  on  the  other  side  with  industries  with  which  you  are 
familiar! 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  give  an  explicit  answer 
to  that,  because  in  many  cases  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  In  the  case 
of  wool  and  worsted  productions  you  can  get  a  better  answer  from  Mr. 
North,  or  some  of  these  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  you  are  advising  us  to  retain  the  present  law 
without  disturbance,  so,  of  course,  you  must  have  some  reasons  for  giv- 
ing advice,  having  studied  the  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  it  to  you  right  now. 
I  believe  it  costs  us  at  least  double  to  spin  wool  and  worsted  here  as  in 
England.  A  man  engaged  in  the  knitting  industry  in  Philadelphia  who 
has  just  returned  from  Chemnitz,  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  towns 
on  the  continent,  told  me  the  other  day  that  a  person  who  gets  $2,50 
and  $3  a  day  in  a  knitting  mill  in  Philadelphia  gets  $2.50  mi^  |3  a  week 
in  Chemnitz,  and  that  a  little  girl  who  earns  75  cents  a  day  gets  75 
cents  a  week  in  Chemnitz,  and  tliat  there  they  work  eleven"  hours  a 
day  whereas  we  work  ten  hours.  I  do  not  think  you  hejird  that,  Mr. 
Turner.  A  person  who  earns  $2.50  to  $3  in  a  day  in  a  knitting  mill  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  same  kind  of  work  done  in  Chemnitz  gets  $2.50  to 
$3  a  week,  and  a  little  girl  who  earns  75  cents  in  a  knitting  mill  in 
Philadelphia,  a  person  who  does  the  corresponding  work  in  Chemnitz 
gets  75  cents  a  week.  That  is  the  information  1  received  from  a  man 
who  came  from  Chemnitz  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  i^roductive  results  of  labor 
on  each  side,  about  the  same! 
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Mr.  Glabk.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  little  more  perhaps  in 
Cheu)uitz.  as  they  work  eleven  hours  where  we  work  ten  hours,  and 
they  sometimes  work  on  Sunday.  It  is  a  rule,  not  the  rule,  but  a  toler- 
able practice  throughout  the  German  Empire,  to  work  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  share  in  the  current  opinion  that  the  Amer- 
ican labor  uuder  better  conditions,  better  fed,  and  better  clad,  has  a 
great'Cr  efficiency  than  the  starved  and  pauper  labor  on  the  other  sidef 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  may  answer  that  question  by  saying  I  have  noticed 
when  a  German  comes  over  here  who  has  been  earning  $2.50  a  week  in 
Germany  and  he  goes  in  an  American  mill  where  he  gets  $2.50  a  day, 
he  at  once  begins  to  earn  $2.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Turner.  He  earns  itt  . 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  wears  better  clotlies,  and  he  is  better 
fed,  and  he  lives  a  great  deal  better. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  you  did  not  catch  the  i)oint  of  my  question;  I  am 
afi*aid  you  did  not  hear  it;  it  is  conceded  the  American  laborer  works 
under  better  conditions,  but  what  I  was  referriug  to  was  the  efficiency 
of  his  labor,  the  labor  product,  does  not  he  produce  more  oh  this  side 
than  on  the  other  f 

Mr.  Clark.  Uuder  perfectly  equal  conditions,  I  should  say  he  did 
not,  and  the  reason  I  say  that  is  this,  and  these  gentlemen  will  bear  me 
out,  that  our  mills  in  Philadelphia  have  a  great  many  Europeans  in  them, 
and  those  Europeans,  I  think,  with  the  same  machinery  will  do  about 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  Americans,  and  they  earn  just  the 
same  wages.  Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Grundy  f  I  believe  that  the  tari£[  is 
almost  solely  beneficial  to  the  laboring  man. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  ask  any  tarift'  then  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturer? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  does  get  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  run  his  mill 
more  continuously,  and  we  do  not  have  the  surplus  of  Europe  dumped 
here,  he  holds  his  own  market,  and  the  more  prosperous  the  country 
is,  the  more  he  is  able  to  sell  and  prosper.  Those  are  our  points.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  there  is  no  benefit  to  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  Now  resuming  my  hobby,  if  we  can  call  it  so,  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  taiiff  will  equalize  the  conditions!  What  is  the 
labor  cost  of  woolen  goods  on  the  other  side,  or  rather  what  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  woolen  fabrics  on  the  other  side  would  you,  as  a  student  of 
this  subject,  estimate  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Turner,  with  the  four,  five,  or  six  large  woolen 
manufacturers,  with  the  i)resident  and  secretary  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers' association  here,  I  would  hardly  like  to  undertake  to  give  an 
answer  to  that  question.  They  will  be  heard  after  me,  and  I  would 
rather  for  them  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  not  able? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  hardly  able  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Can  you  give  an  answer  as  to  your  labor  cost  for 
woolen  fibers  on  this  side? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that  to-day. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  information  as  to 
what  is  the  equalizing  conditions  between  the  manufactures  of  woolens 
in  the  two  countries?  • 

Mr.  Clark.  I  venture  to  say  this.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  little 
more  than  equal  because  the  conditions  are  continually  fluctuating.  A 
tariif  that  may  be  entirely  protective  to  day  jnay  not  be  protective 
to-morrow  or  next  day,  or  the  next  day.    It  is  necessary  to  allow  a  little 
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margin  for  upward  and  downward  movements  and  ilnctuations  of  the 
market.    That  is  a  general  statement  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  it  not  be  well  enough  to  consider  the  consuiiier 
in  fixing  that  barrier  and  let  him  have  the  advantage  of  some  of  these 
fluctuations! 

Mr.  Clark.  He  is  entitled  to  be  considered  just  as  anybody  else,  but 
he  is  not  entitled  to  have  anything  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  citizen. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  the  barrier  could  be  a  little  lower  it  would  inure  to 
his  benefit  rather  than  the  manufacturer,  perhaps! 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  reverse  that  proposition,  that  the  manu- 
fa<5turer  is  not  entitled  to  have  anything  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow 
citizens!  • 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  entitled  to  have  anything  at  anybody's 
expense,  and  my  contention  is  the  tariff'  benefits  everybody  except  per- 
haps a  few  importers  in  New  York,  and  they  would  even  prosper  as  the 
country  prospers. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  no  way  the  American  workman 
can  get  woolen  goods  cheai^er! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  they  will  get  them  cheaper,  and  I  state  as 
a  proposition  you  get  them  cheaper  under  the  McKinley  bill  than  ever 
since  the  globe  began  to  roll.  They  are  cheaper  to-day  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  man. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  not  as  cheap  in  this  country  as  they 
are  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that,  but  I  should  say 
they  are,  looking  at  their  quality. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  American  workman  gets  clothing 
as  cheap  as  the  English,  German,  or  Saxon! 

Mr.  Clark.  My  opinion  is  those  people  do  not  have  a  chance  to  buy 
their  clothing,  to  get  these  woolen  garments.  The  only  workmen  who 
wear  good  clothes  are  the  American  workmen.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  informed ;  I  have  not  explored  the  matter  very  largely  on  the  ot^er 
side. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  anything  about  an  organization  that 
existed  in  1882  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Industrial  League! 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Chaiies  S.  Hill,  who  was  the  statis- 
tician of  the  Department  of  State! 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  acquainted  with  him. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  remember  the  tariff' commission! 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  1883! 

Mr.  Turner.  I  believe  they  sat  in  1882. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  believe  there  was  a  gentleman  on  that  commission 
who  has  since  been  noted  for  his  extreme  views  on  the  wool  industry 
and  things  of  that  sort,  Air.  Portor. 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  Robei-t  P.  Porter,  I  believe  he  had  some  connection  with 
it,  but  I  do  not  remember  what. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  estimate  made  here 
by  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  the  statistician  of  the  State  Department  under 
that  administration.  He  said:  ^^  One  poii^t  further  in  regard  to  labor 
in  Europe,  and  United  States" — that  is  what  we  are  pursuing  here— 
'^  Here  are  some  figures  which  show  a  remarkable  and  what  seems  to 
me  an  irrefutable  laet  or  let  him  who  questions  it  produce  ftirther 
evidence.  The  following  comparison  si)eaks  louder  than  any  other 
argument.    Hands  employed  in  the  United  States  6,250,000  j  value  of 
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products  $8,000,000,000.  Great  Britain,  hands  employed  5,140,200 ;  value 
of  products  $4,000,000,000."  About  tl\p  same  number  of  hands  are 
employed  in  the  i)roductive  industries  of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
value  of  the  product  in  this  country  is  twice  as  much  as  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Glai^.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  about  that! 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  have  you  to  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Clark:.  I  have  not  anything  to  say,  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  TUENBB.  Is  not  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Glabk.  Now,  I  could  not  tell  that;  I  could  not  say  whether  it 
was  so  or  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  it  is  a  fair  statement,  would  not  that  se^m  to  Indicate 
either  that  the  manufacturers  were  selling  their  goods  at  about  twice 
«7hat  they  sell  for  in  England,  or  that  the  American  laborer  is  more 
efficient  than  he  is  in  England? 

Mr.  Olark.  I  could  not  state  what  inference  you  could  draw,  but  I 
kn/)w  as  a  positive  matter  they  do  not  do  it.     ^ 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  they  selllbs  cheap  here  as  there? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that,  but  to  say  that  they  sold 
for  twice  as  much,  or  even  much  more,  would  be  entirely  incorrect  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes. 

Mr.  Turner.  This  gentleman  deduces  this  conclusion :  "Hereis  pos 
itive  proof  that  American  mechanics,  in  the  aggregate,  accomplish 
exactly  double  the  result  of  the  same  number  of  British  mechanics." 

Mr.  Glabk.  I  believe  that  is  preposterous.  * 

Mr.  Turner.  He  gives  a  further  conclusion  which  you  might  not 
denounce  that  way:  "They  are  therefore  very  justly  paid  double 
in  wages.^'    Do  you  also  dispute  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Ko,  sir  5  I  do  not  dispute  the  proposition.  I  dispute  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  presented.  I  doubt  if  the  premises  are  right — 
the  conclusions  may  be.  I  know  poor  men  in  the  town  in  which  I  live, 
many  of  whom  are  my  personal  friends,  who  have  now  no  wages,  would 
be  glad  to  have  wages  if  they  had  to  pay  the  price  they  used  to  pay 
before  woolen  goods  went  down. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  spoke  of  shoddy  just  now.  Has  not  there  been 
an  increased  use  of  shoddy  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  think  not,  sir.  In  looking  over  the  statistics 
the  other  day  I  was  very  much  pleased  in  consequence  of  the  McKinley 
bill  putting  up  the  duty;  the  importation  had  fallen  off  from  8,500,000 
in  1889  to  330,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  about  the  increased  production  of  shoddy  on 
this  side? 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Turner,  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  increase;  there 
has  been  no  large  increased  production  of  shoddy,  and  I  think  there 
has  not  been  a  large  increased  demand  for  it  because  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  importation  of  raw  wool  amounting  to  more  than 
20,000,000  pounds  last  year  as  compared  with  preceding  years.  I 
believe  the  McKinley  bill  has  given  the  people  better  clothing  without 
their  being  required  to  pay  more  for  it,  and  probably  they  get  it  a  good 
deal  less. 

Mr.  Turner.  Why  was  that  increased  importation  of  foreign  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  the  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers  in  this 
country  did  not  have  a  fair  chance  under  the  bill  of  1883,  and  they  did 
have  a  fair  chance  under  the  bill  of  1890.  I  will  say  I  was  opposed  to 
the  bill  of  1883,  and  opposed  it  with  all  the  power  I  had,  which  was  not 
much. 
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Mr.  Turner.  And  you  think  the  present  law  has  operated  to 
encourage  importation  in  foreign  wool  I 

Mr.  Glare.  I  think  it  has'' so  stimulated  the  American  manufactu- 
rers of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  go 
abroad  and  buy  more  wool  to  piece  out  than  they  brought  in  before 
that  law  was  passed.  The  domestic  industry  has  benetited  by  the 
unusual  prosperity  under  the  law,  and  in  the  meantime  the  prices  of 
fabrics  have  not  advanced. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  mean  to  Indicate  it  is  your  opinion  that  by 
putting  the  duty  on  wool  up  you  encouraged  this  importation  t 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  is  hardly  a  fair  inference  from  what  I  said. 
I  said  that  I  believe  that  the  increased  duty  upon  fabrics,  by  giving 
the  American  manufacturer  of  fabrics  a  better  show,  has  created  a 
demand  for  wool  which  could  not  be  fully  supplied  at  home,  and  con- 
sequently caused  an  increased  importation  of  the  raw  wool  and  cut  off 
the  importation  of  shoddy,  practically  reduced  it  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  you  agree,  then,  with  the  views  some  of  us  have, 
that  by  enlarging  the  business  of  our  woolen  establishments,  increasing 
theii:  manufacture,  their  output,  that  we  would  thereby  create  a  greater 
demand  both  for  domestic  and  foreign  woolens! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  think  it  would  probably  create  a  larger  demand 
for  foreign  wool  until  we  could  manage  to  supply  it  at  home.  If  you 
give  a  proper  protection  to  the  American  sheep-grower,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  you  will  see  every  pound  of  wool,  except,  perhaps, 
carpet  wool,  grown  in  this  country.  1  take  the  liberty  of  saying  if  the 
Southern  people  would  put  sheep  on  some  of  their  barren  lands  between 
here  and  Florida  and  stand  by  that  industry,  they  would  do  themselves 
good  and  the  country  good.  There  is  a  large  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  sheep  husbandry. 

Mr.  Turner.  Let  me  suggest  that  we  would  be  very  glad  if  some  of 
you  gentlemen  who  have  so  many  idle  millions  would  undertake  that 
industry  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  will  not  give  us  a  fair  chance;  you  threaten  to  cut 
the  duty  down  before  we  get  started.  Men  will  not  invest  money  in  a 
business  and  on  the  prospect  of  a  duty  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee may  cut  off.  You  give  us  a  tariff*  that  will  run  const^ant  lor 
twenty  years,  and  we  will  show  you  what  we  will  do  in  regard  to  these 
industries.  1  know  a  gentleman  who  tried  to  raise  sheep  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son's State 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  not  deterred  by  the  same  considerations  from 
going  into  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  we  have  to  make  our  living  and  have  to  go  along; 
these  mills  and  machinery  and  men  are  there. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  temptation  before  you,  I  admit,  was  somewhat 
pressing  to  make  that  remark  about  our  being  wanting  in  energy? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  mean  my  reply  to  be  dis- 
courteous. 

Mr.  Turner.  With  our  fashions  and  erroneous  theories,  perhaps,  I 
did  not  know  but  it  would  indicate 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  intend  to  be  impolite. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  are  willing  to  make  a  living  in  that  section  fairly 
towards  you  gentlemen  who  live  in  a  more  prosperous  region.  Our 
great  staple  is  cotton.  That  industry  happens  to  be  now  verj^  nuich 
depressed.  It  needs  lightening  and  alleviations  of  the  burdens  which 
bear  upon  it.  They  are  making  cotton  now  at  a  less  profit,  relatively, 
than  you  gentlemen  will  make  cotton  goods,  I  presume.    As  to  the 
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woolen  industry  down  there,  tlie  wire  grass  to  which  yon  referred  pos- 
sibly does  produce  a  pretty  good  article  of  wool,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  wool 
which  you  gentlemen  dp  not  buy  very  largely  of,  I  supi)ose,  do  youf 

Mr.  Clahk.  Personally,  sir,  I  buy  none  except  what  I  have  on  my 
own  back. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  represent  an  association  which  buys  wool! 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  the  association  which  I  represent  includes  all 
kinds  of  industries,  and  the  woolen  industry  is  one  of  many.  I  am  not 
an  expert  in  the  qualities  of  wool,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  left  incomplete  some  statement  you  were  about 
to  make  in  regard  to  the  sheep  industry  of  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  not  a  very  important  one.  A  friend  of  mine 
went  over  to  Euroiie  recently  and  bought  some  sheep,  with  the  idea  of 
introducing  it  on  some  lands  he  had  in  West  Virginia,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  how  far  he  went,  but  I  know  he  would  be  discouraged 
in  that  attempt  if  yon  cut  off  the  duties  on  wool.  That  is  all  I  wish 
to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  raise  pretty  line  wool  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  they  do;  the  industry  is  worth  standing  by. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  campaign  of  1892, 1  passed  through  one  of 
the  best  wool-growing  sections  of  my  district  and  I  found  two  old  farm- 
ers there  who  had  been  pursuaded  in  1888  to  buy  up  wool,  believing 
Harrison  would  be  elected.  They  bought  at  Cleveland  prices  to  sell 
at  Harrison  prices. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  sucTi  men. 

The  Chairman.  They  lost   heavily  on  the  operation,  I   believe. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  did  not  quite  finish  the  little  statement  I  was  endeav- 
oring to  inject  into  this  discussion.  There  are  people  in  my  section  who 
are  raising  cotton  and  who  are  also  raising  wool.  The  man  who  raises 
cotton  does  not  think  the  man  who  raises  wool  ought  to  tax  him.  They 
have  tried  out  these  theories  of  taxation  perhaps  a  little  more  than  you 
suppose.  Our  wool  is  not  an  expensive  product  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  wool  grows  without  much  cultivation  there,  but  if  you  were  a  citizen 
of  that  country,  would  you  advocate  the  impositi<m  of  a  high  duty  on 
wool  to  increase  the  natural  product,  as  it  were,  atthe  expense  of  those 
who  till  the  fields  and  i)roduce  cotton? 

Mr.  CLkARK.  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  particularly  to  the  interest  of  the  South  to  have  the 
widest  possible  diversification  of  industries;  I  think  the  South,  after 
the  ex])crience  of  the  late  war,  ought  to  have  learned  that  lesson  if  no 
other,  that  every  community  should  be  as  far  as  possible  a  self-depend- 
ent community  with  a  staple  product,  cereals,  and  fibers,  and  also  in 
its  manufactures,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done.  I  think  the  Southern 
people  make  a  great  mistake  in  not  diversifying  their  industries.  I 
think  if  they  would  raise  wool  with  tlie  same  assiduity  and  i)er8istence 
that  they  raise  cotton  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation. 

Mr.  Turner.  Perhai)S  your  theory  is  not  correct.  The  fact  is  that 
they  have  greatly  increased  the  diversity  of  their  products  without  a 
dollar  of  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  it  is  so  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  refer  to  the  cotton  mills,  1  i>resume  t 

Mr.  Turner.  Xo,  sir;  I  refer  to  every  kind  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  other  small  industries. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTUBEBS. 

V 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  Lere  the  brief  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  which  I  will  read : 

BRIEF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTUREBS. 

To  the  Wapt  and  Means  Commitieej  Fifty-third  Congress: 

IJy  direction  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Agsooiation  of  Wool  Han- 
iifac^tiirers  we  lay  before  you  copies  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  last  animal 
meeting  of  the  association  with  reference  to  the  proposed  revision  of  thetarilf ;  also 
copies  of  the  memorial  and  petition  of  tlie  association,  presented  to  the  Senate  in  the 
Fifty-second  Congress,  against  the  passage  of  House  bill  6007,  entitled  *'A  bill  to 
place  wool  on  the  free  list  and  reduce  the  duties  on  woolen  goods."  This  petition 
was  signed  by  917  wool  manuiacturers,  representing  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  entire  machinery  capacity  of  the  United  Statues,  and  wa«  the  largest  petition  ever 
sent  to  Congress  from  the  industry. 

We  desire  to  renew  this  protest  at  the  present  time;  and  in  behalf  of  all  the  sign- 
ers we  a^k  that  it  may  now  be  made  a  pai*t.  of  the  records  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  receive  the  careful  attention  of  its  members. 

Wc  especially  emphasize  the  objections  therein  stated  to  a  repeal  of  the  wool 
duties. 

The  objections  to  any  revision  of  the  tariff  have  been  increased  and  intensified  by  the 
course  of  events  since  this  petition  wtis  prepared;  and  it  has  gaixLod  a  force  and  sig- 
nificnnce  it  did  not  then  possess. 

Wc  shall  speak  purely  as  business  men,  and  offer  for  your  consideration  only  plain 
business  propositions.  We  shall  not  detain  you  with  any  argument  in  favor  of  the 
principal  of  protection  as  opposed  to  that  of  a  purely  revenue  tariff*.  '  We  are  aware 
that  the  differences  between  us  on  this  question  arc  fundamental  and  irreconcilable. 
Ne^  crtheless,  we  are  hopeful  that  there  may  be  found  some  common  ground  of 
agreement.  We  are  eucouraged  in  this  hope  bv  the  repeated  assurances  from  the  most 
])n»niiiient  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  that  their  plans  of  tariff  revision  con- 
teiii))late  no  injury  to  the  American  manufacturer.  Preaideut  Cleveland,  in  his  uiea- 
sago  of  December  6,  1887,  gave  this  assurance  in  the  following  terms : 

*•  In  a  read^justmcnt  of  our  tariff,  the  interests  of  American  labor  engaged  in  man- 
ufacture should  be  carefully  considered  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  our  mauufac* 
turers.  *  *  *  Relief  from  our  present  tariff  laws  should  be  devise*!  with  especial 
precaution  against  imperiling  the  existence  of  our  manufacturing  interests." 

This  assurance  he  and  others  have  repeatedly  and  emphatically  renewed,  accom- 
panying it  with  the  statement  that  the  tariff  they  propose,  so  far  from  injuring 
American  industries,  will  prove  beneficial  in  many  ways.  That  must  be  determined 
by  the  tost  of  actual  experience;  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  the  party  now  in 
j>ower,  impressed  with  the  sense  of  it*  re8i)on8ibilities,  and  conscious  that  it  can 
make  or  mar  the  future  prosperity  of  our  country,  will  enact  a  tariff  law  so  just  to 
all  vested  interests,  so  reasonable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  adequate  in  its  rates  of 
duty,  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  all  parties,  and  remain  undiMturbod  for  an  indefinite 
time.  The  political  party  which  can  deal  with  this  question  in  the  spirit  and  to  the 
end  suggested  will  not  only  promote  its  own  welfare,  but  will  win  the  approval  of 
the  j^'eat  body  of  Americin  manufacturers. 

With  this  introductory  statement,  and  abating  in  np  degree  our  conviction  that 
the  existing  tariff  is  the  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  ever  framed^  and  has  so 
proved  itself  in  practical  operjition,  wo  welcome  the  opportunity  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions to  your  committee,  the  adoption  of  which  may  somewhat  mitigate  thoi>erilB 
which  inhere  in  any  tariff  revision  at  such  a  critical  tune  as  the  present. 

The  suggestions  we  desire  to  make  have  been  epitomized  in  the  form  of  a  brief,  or 
summary  recapitulation  of  the  main  points  of  importance.  We  refer  you  to  the  memo- 
rial and  petition  now  Hied  for  amplification  of  the  arguments,  and  trust  that  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  to  the  practical  manufacturers  present  to  explain  and  illostrate 
them  in  detail. 

I.  Assuming  that  tariff  revision  is  inevitable,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
nature  and  details  of  the  revision  proposed  shall  be  made  public  as  soon  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  care  and  deliberation  so  important  a  matter  demands ;  and  that  the 
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bill  sball  be  enacted  and  the  exiBtin;^  uncertainty  removed  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  wodf  and  worsted  machinery  of  the  country  is  now 
idle ;  in  the  nature  of  things  most  of  it  must  remain  idle  until  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future  conditions  of  the  industry  is  definitely  removed.  But  to  allow  ample 
time  for  preparation,  no  changes  in  the  woolen  tariff  should  go  into  actual  operation 
earlier  than  January  1,  1895. 

II.  In  consequence  of  the  jiresent  and  previous  laws,  we  have  now  existing  in  this 
country  a  great  and  highly  developed  wool  manufacture,  utilizing  (when  fully 
engaged)  over  $300,000,0W  of  capital,  employing  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons,  con- 
8umingover400,000,000  poundsof  wool,  producing  products  valued  atover  $350,000,000, 
and  covering  the  widest  range  of  goods.  Every  form  ami  variety  of  product  into 
which  wool  is  converted  is  now  successfully  manufactured  in  this  country.  The 
wool  manufacture  is  not  only  our  greatest  textile  industry,  in  value  of  products  an^ 
numbers  employed^  but  it  employs  the  largest  number  of  establishments,  which  are 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

So  great  and  valuable  an  industry,  laboriously  built  up,  will  surely  not  be  jeopard- 
ized by  too  sudden  and  too  radical  a  reversal  of  the  conditions  which  have  brought 
it  into  preeminence. 

III.  reouliar  and  exceptional  conditions  surround  the  wool  manufacture  in  this 
country,  which  make  this  schedule  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  revise,  and  render  it 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  and  conservatism. 

IV.  The  framers  of  recent  plans  of  revision  failed  to  take  oognlzanoe  of  these 
peculiar  conditions.  The  reductions  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill  of  1888  and  the  Springer 
bill  of  the  last  Congress  were  very  much  greater  than  appeared  on  the  face,  or  than 
their  authors  realized,  or  than  could  have  been  enforced  without  disaster. 

y.  This  industry  is  organized  and  has  been  conducted  during  the  business  life  of 
nearly  all  engaged  in  it  on  the  basis  of  high  duties  on  its  chief  raw  material.  To 
stop  suddenly  from  that  condition  into  free  wool,  as  now  proposed,  is  a  change  more 
radical,  more  hazardous,  more  difficult  of  accomplishment  than  was  ever  before  forced 
upon  anv  industry  in  any  country. 

VI.  Absolute  free  trade  in  wool  is  proposed,  accompanied  by  the  wiping  out  of 
the  whole  range  of  specific  duties  on  goods,  which  are  theoretically  purely  compen- 
satory for  the  wool  duty. 

It  is  argued  that  the  abolition  of  the  wool  duty  and  the  specific  duty  on  goods  will 
leave  the  manufacturer  in  the  same  position,  relatively,  as  at  present,  and  on  an 
equality  with  his  foreign  competitor  so  far  as  material  are  concerned.  This  is  a 
fundamental  mistake,  as  it  is  important  to  show. 

VII.  Even  with  free  wool,  the  American  manufacturer  will  still  be  handicapped 
to  the  extent  of  about  12^  per  cent  at  present  prices  in  the  cost  of  his  raw  materials. 
The  world's  wool  markets  are  abroad,  and  at  the  doors  of  foreign  competitors,  while 
we  must  pay  foreign  and  domestic  commissions  and  frei  shts.  They  h  ave  the  additional 
advantage  of  perfect  familiarity  with  these  wools  and  their  uses. 

VIII.  The  compensatory  duties  contain  an  element  of  safety,  particularly  on  the 
cheaper  grades  of  goods.  It  is  the  pound  duty,  and  not  the  low  ad  valorem  duty 
collected  upon  small  values,  which  insures  the  domestic  market  to  this  class  of 
goods. 

IX.  Upon  goods  where  the  specific  duty  is  barely  compensatory  fiir  the  wool  duty, 
the  element  of  safeguard  contained  in  this  specific  duty  is  most  important.  It  is 
important  because  of  the  form  of  the  duty.  It  is  a  duty  which  can  not  be  evaded, 
ana  thus  it  has  been  a  strong  defense  of  the  American  manufacturer  against  the  evil 
of  undervaluation. 

Whenever  in  the  past  this  association  has  contemplated  the  possibility  of  maintain- 
ing  the  domestic  industry  with  lower  ad  valorem  rates  than  are  now  suggested,  it 
has  been  with  this  safeguard  of  the  specific  duties  in  mind. 

The  moment  the  specific  duty  disappears,  the  imports  of  woolen  goods  will  become 
subject  to  entirely  new  conditions,  the  effect  and  extent  of  which  can  not  be  esti- 
mated or  foretold. 

X.  The  removal  of  the  specific  duties  accompanying  the  wool  duties  will  in  and 
of  itself  be  a  most  radical  measure  of  tariff"  revision  and  must  involve  a  great  loss 
t>o  all  engaged  in  the  business,  from  the  grower  of  the  wool  to  the  retail  merchant 
who  distributes  the  goods. 

XI.  The  suggestion  of  this  association  therefore  is,  that  in  any  revision  contem- 
))lated  the  uni&rm  ad  valorem  duty  on  woolen  goods  shall  be  fixed  at  not  less  than 
the  maximum  duty  of  50  per  cent  with  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  yams. 

lliese  rates  contemplate  the  retention  of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per 
rent  upon  clothing,  almost  the  entire  additional  cost  of  which  is  labor. 

This  suggestion  is  not  made  as  the  basis  of  a  compromise,  but  with  the  profound 
conviction  that  in  view  of  the  revolution  proposed  in  the  economic  status  of  our 
industry,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  the  abandonment  of  the  protective  safe- 
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guards  of  specific  dntio«,  thus  laauching  the  manufacture  suddenly  into  absolutely 
untried  experiments,  it  is  the  lowest  duty  compatible  with  safety  for  years  to  come. 
There  are  man}*^  varieties  of  goods  now  mauufacture<l  in  this  conntry  which  can 
not  be  made  here  uuder  a  simple  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  except  by  a  verj 
radical  reduction  iu  the  labor  cost.  The  increased  importations  and  closer  competi- 
tion invited  by  the  removal  of  one-half  the  present  duties  on  woolens  presuppose 
wage  reducticms  all  along  the  line,  the  responsibility  for  which  the  Fifty-third  Con- 
gress must  accepts 

XII.  A  single  uniform  duty  of  50  per  cent  will  be  an  average  reduction,  on  the 
basis  of  present  importations,  of  about  one-half  in  the  present  duties  on  woolen 
^oods.  The  total  average  duty  upon  all  manufactures  of  wool  in  the  fibcal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1892,  was  95.81  per  cent. 

The  total  duties  collected  on  manufactures  of  wool  iu  that  year  were  $34,293,606.17, 
of  which  $16,461,000  were  specific  in  form.  A  dut^'  of  50  per  cent  on  the  same  impor- 
tations would  produce  not  to  exceed  $18,000,000  in  revenue.  To  equal  the  revenne 
of  last  year  from  this  source,  the  importations  must  practically  double.  To  double 
the  importations  means  to  correspondingly  curtail  domestic  production,  which  means 
diminished  employment  and  diminished  capacity  for  consumption  by  our  people. 

XIII.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tot-al  duties  collected  under  this  ^hednle 
will  be  greater  in  amount  with  a  duty  at  50  per  cent  than  would  be  the  case  under 
any  lower  rate  of  duty.  If  the  purpose  is  to  fix  a  duty  at  the  greatest  revenue-pro- 
ducing point,  this  rate  is  absolutely  defensible  on  that  ground  alone.  An  even  higher 
rate  of  duty,  say  60  per  cent,  would  produce  a  still  greater  revenue;  for  it  would 
not  reduce  the  volume  of  these  goods  imported. 

XIY.  Fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  the  changed  conditions  of  to-day,  is  not  a 
higher  duty  than  was  25  per  cent  in  1867. 

This  Is  due  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  fall  in  values  which  has  taken  place. 

The  decrease  in  the  unit  of  value,  on  the  imports  of  cloths,  as  shown  by  the  Treas- 
ury reports,  was  from  $1,243  in  1883  to  95  cents  in  1890.  Changes  in  classification 
render  it  impossible  to  carry  this  comparison  farther  back.  li  that  could  be  done 
the  effect  of  this  decrease  in  the  unit  of  value  conld  be  much  more  eft'ectively  shown. 

This  decline  in  value  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  duty  between  1883  and  1890,  on  the 
basis  of  50  per  cent,  of  14.65  cents  a  pound,  or  a  reduction  of  23.6  per  cent  in  the 
net  production  which  that  rate  of  duty  accords  to  the  manufacturer.  The  fiill  in 
values  prior  to  1883  was  even  greater  than  it  has  since  be<*n. 

XV.  This  result  has  been  further  accentuated  by  an  enormous  evolution  in  com- 
mercial facilities,  which  have  reduced  the  cost,  minimized  the  risk,  and  facilitated  the 
transactions  of  foreign  trade. 

XVI.  This  great  fall  in  values  has  been  due  to  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  raw 
materials  consumed.  There  has  beeu.  progressing  at  the  .same  timy  a  constant 
increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid.  The  increased  etficiency  of  machinerj'  has  been 
a  partial  off'set  to  this  increase  in  wages;  but  it  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  it.  The 
manufactariug  cost  of  goods  is  as  high  to-day  as  in  1867,  and  the  percentage  of  labor 
cost  to  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  is  higher  at  present  than  ever  before  in  this 
country.  The  fall  in  values  has  therefore  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  domestic  labor  cost.  This  is  because  the  actual  costs  of  labor  and 
general  exjienso  remain  practically  constant,  but  with  every  decline  in  the  cost  of 
wool  their  relative  costs  increase,  when  compared  with  the  total  cost. 

It  therefore  follows  that  at  50  per  cent  duty  to-day  will  be  the  lowest  rate  of  duty, 
in  its  practical  effect,  ever  imposed  upon  woolen  goods  in  this  country,  and  the 
closest  approach  to  a  revenue  tariff",  under  the  changed  conditions,  we  haveever  ha*!. 

XVII.  We  ask  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  fact  that  this  duty  is  levie<l 
upon  the  foreign  value.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent  upon  the  foreign  value  of  goods  is 
equivalent  to  but  33  per  cent  upon  the  duty-paid  or  home  market  value. 

A. VIII.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  equivalent  in  practical  operation  to 
not  more  than  40  per  cent,  in  many  cases  to  even  less,  because  of  the  systematic 
undervaluations  which  the  ad  valorem  system  invites  and  encourages.  The  practice 
of  importing  woolen  goods  by  the  method  of  consignment,  thus  avoiding  any  record 
of  foreign  values  growing  out  of  a  bona  fide  transaction  upon  which  to  base' a  duty, 
has  become  so  nearly  universal  that  the  objection  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  irradi- 
cable  and  insurmountable,  except  by  the  metliod  of  home  valuation,  which  is  the  only 
method  by  which  ad  valorem  duties  can  be  assessed  without  constant  loss  to  the 
Government  revenues  and  perpetual  injury  to  honest  importers  and  domestic  manu- 
facturers. 

XIX.  The  woolen  manufacturers  are  most  reluctant  to  see  the  abandonment  of  the 
specific  fonn  of  duty.  They  think  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  a  higher  ad  valorem 
rate  than  might  otherwise  be  placed  upon  woolen  goods,  because  the  contemplat<ed 
change  proposes  the  sudden  removal  of  all  the  safeguards  which  specific  duties 
carry,  which  have  been  of  such  vital  importance  in  the  past. 
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XX.  The  abandonment  of  these  safoj^uards  will  rend'er  tlio  maintenance  of  the 
existing  custoniH  administrativo  law  of  vital  importance  to  the  Americen  wool  manu- 
facturers.  While  nndervalnatious  continne  since  the  present  system  went  into 
effect;  we  believe  they  have  been  somewhat  restricted,  and  that  the  evil  would  bo 
enormonsly  increased  if  this  system  should  be  materially  modified. 

XXI.  In  lieu  of  specifier  duties  we  ask  that  this  suggested  dnty  of  50  i>er  cent  ad 
valorem  shall  be  made  uniform  upon  all  classes  and  grades  of  woolen  goods  and 
carpets. 

Difiering  rates  of  ad  valorem  duties^  based  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  are  more 
dangerous  when  unaccompnnied  by  specific  duties. 

The  remoTal  ot  specific  duties  will  destroy  the  only  valid  argament  in  favor  of 
dividing  lines  of  value,  viz,  that  they  were  needed  to  avoid  the  heaviest  taxes  upon 
the  cheapest  cloths. 

A  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  woolen  goods  is  per- 
fectly just,  becapse  an  ad  valorem  dnty  is  a  dnty  based  upon  prices.  The  cheaper 
the  goods  the  less  the  duty.  These  fences  are  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  make 
"lower  taxes  upon  the  poor  man's  clothing.'^  On  the  other  hand,  they  invite  and 
stimulate  undervaluation,  and  are  a  constant  and  pestiferous  source  of  fraud  at  the 
custom-house.  They  not  only  put  a  premium  upon  l^'aud,  but  they  complicate  the 
administration  of  the  tariff  and  render  its  application  uncertain  and  uneven. 

XXII.  There  are  reasons  why  woolen  goods  should  be  subject  to  the  highest  rates 
of  dnty  anywhere  admitted  into  the  new  tariff: 

a.  These  are  the  goods  against  which  foreign  competition  has  always  been  sever- 
est and  most  diflicult  to  overcome.  The  wool  manufacture  abroad  has  reached 
the  highest  state  of  perfection.  It  is  the  one  textile  manufhctnre  in  which  it  has 
not  been  possible  as  yet  for  Yankee  ingenuity  to  excel  che  products  of  countries 
which  have  been  engaged  for  centuries  in  developing  the  industry. 

b.  It  is  the  one  textile  industry  in  which  styles  change  most  radically  and  fre- 
quently. These  constant  changes  of  fashion  impose  conditions  which  are  the  more 
onerous  from  the  fact  that  all  fashions  in  woolen  goods  are  set  abroad,  and  must  be 
imitated  here. 

c.  Hence  it  happens  that  whatever  the  rate  of  duty  may  be,  the  volume  of 
imports,  in rertain  lines  of  woolen  goods,  continues  to  steadily  increase.  This  fact 
is  the  conclusive  evidence  that  the  existing  rates  of  duty  are  not  too  high,  oven  for  a 
purely  revenue  tariff. 

XXIII.  Wa^es  in  American  woolen  and  worsted  mills  are  on  the  average,  taking 
the  entire  equipment  of  a  mill  into  account,  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  a  correspond- 
ing mill  of  the  same  capacity  and  producing  the  same  goods  in  Great  Britain.  But 
it  IS  not  alone  on  account  of  this  ^reat  difference  in  wages  that  the  countervailing 
duty  is  required  to  preserve  the  industry.  The  same  or  a  greater  degree  of  dis- 
parity also  exists  (2)  in  the  cost  of  administration,  including  management,  superin- 
tendence, and  selling  expenses ;  (3)  in  the  cost  of  capital ;  (4)  in  the  incidental  expen- 
ses, such  as  taxation;  (5)  in  mill  plant,  equipment,  machinery, and  repairs;  (6)  in  ' 
mill  supplies,  the  cost  of  which  is  enhanced  by  duties;  (7)  in  partly  m<anufactured 
supplies,  such  as  yarns,  the  relations  of  the  cost  of  which  to  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion are  affected  by  the  duty  thereon,  just  as  the  cost  of  machinery  is  affected  by  the 
duty  on  the  same. 

Tne  principle  of  the  compensatory  duty,  as  applied  to  wool,  applies  also  to  the 
yam  duty,  and  must  be  accepted  as  an  element  in  creating  the  necessity  for  the 
higher  rate  upon  the  fin ishe<l  fabrics  which  we  suggest. 

AXIV.  At  the  same  time  we  insist  that  there  can  juHtly  be  no  discrimination  shown 
in  favor  of  the  importation  of  partially  manufactured  products.    It  is  just  as  impor- 
tant that  we  shall  manufacture  our  own  yams,  from  the  wool  up,  in  the  United  States^* 
as  that  we  shall  weave  our  own  cloths.    The  proposed  relationsliip  between  the  duties 
on  yarns  and  fabrics  is  based  upon  the  practical  experience  of  manufacturers. 

XXy.  A  sharp  transition  from  dutiable  wool  to  free  wool  will  involve  a  shrinkage 
in  the  value  of  all  stock  on  hand  or  in  process,  and  all  mannfactured  goods.  To 
guard  against  this  contingency  it  is  necessary  that  a  long  interval  shall  elapse,  after 
the  removal  of  the  wool  duty,  before  the  present  specific  duties  on  goods  are  removed 
or  reduced. 

~  Wool  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  buy  their  wool  a  year  in  advance  of  the 
market  for  the  manufactured  ^oods.  If  goods  now  made  from  wool  which  has  paid 
duty  or  been  enhanced  in  price  by  the  duty  are  brought  into  competition  with 
goods  made  at  the  same  time  acrovss  the  wat-er  of  free  wool,  they  must  be  sacrificed 
for  less  than  cost.  All  imported  goods,  which  have  paid  full  duties,  would  shrink  in 
value  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  interval  asked  is  equally  necessary  to  theimporter 
and  the  manufacturer.  This  interval  should  not  be  less  than  six  mouths,  and  can 
more  safely  be  made  a  year. 

XXYI.  It  is  most  important  that,  in  revising  the  tariff,  only  such  changes  shall  be 
made  in  the  established  phraseology  of  the  law  as  are  absolutely  necessary.    This 
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phraseolo^i^y  lias  been  tested  by  experience,  has  been  construed  by  the  conrt«,  and 
nas  its  legal  and  definite  meaning.  The  meaning  of  new  language  in  a  tariff  is 
never  certain  until  the  courts  construe  it^  and  is  oiten  very  different  from  the  intent. 
Kespectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  exeoatiye  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

BUFU8  S.  Fbost, 

^reHdenL 
S.  N.  D.  North, 

Seoretam, 

Washington,  September  Ig,  189S. 

Now,  Mr.  Ghairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  I  ought  to  say 
after  closing  the  brief  that  the  suggestions  this  contains,  while  they  rep- 
resent  the  action  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
at  the  same  time  are  not  satisfactory  to  many  of  the  members  of  that 
association.  Many  of  the  members  of  that  asso(*iation  believe  that  the 
suggested  rate  of  duty,  namely,  with  fi^ee  wool,  50  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, will  be  3uch  that  they  can  not  continue  tlie  manufacture  of  good 
which  they  are  now  making  and  therefore  it  is  only  fair  to  those  manu- 
facturers that  I  should  state  in  conclusion  that  that  is  their  position; 
and  I  should  ask  the  privilege  of  filing  certain  letters  which  they  have 
written,  as  part  of  this  statement,  in  which  they  make  that  asserion. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  chief  disparity  between  the  for- 
eign and  home  manufacturer  if  each  purchases  his  wool  f^ee  of  taxY 

Mr.  North.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me,  not  that  I  wish  to 
shirk  any  ordeal  which  you  might  desire  to  subject  me  to,  I  should  like 
to  say  before  I  answer  any  questions  at  all,  that  there  are  present  in 
this  room  quite  a  number  of  practical  manufacturers  of  wpol;  that  I 
am  not  either  a  practical  manufacturer  of  wool  or  a  dealer  in  wool  or 
an  expert  in  either,  and  I  think  if  what  you  want  is  accurate  answers 
to  your  questions,  that  it  would  be  much  wiser  if  you  should  address 
your  questions  to  these  practical  manufacturers  rather  than  myself. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  BREOKiNRiDaE.  Was  the  paper  which  you  have  just  read  to  ua 
of  your  own  preparation! 

Mr.  North.  It  is;  yes,  sir;  with  the  assistance  and  approval  of  prac- 
tical manufacturers. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  North.  I  am  secretary  of  this  association  of  wool  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  These  are  your  views  and  your  opinions  in 
regard  to  this? 

Mr.  North.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  is  any  statement 
in  that  brief  which  is  not  absolutely  true. 

'  Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  have  been  simply 
delegated  to  bring  the  paper  before  us  as  secretary  of  the  association 
and  it  was  prepared  by  others,  or  whether  you  were  the  author  of  the 
paper  and  expressed  your  own  opinion  f 

Mr.  North.  I  cannot  claim  to  be  the  author  of  that  paper.  I  can 
only  claim  in  regard  to  it  that  I  am  the  amanuensis  through  whom  the 
manufacturers  have  expressed  their  views  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  your  name  signed  to  itt 

Mr.  North.  It  is,  as  secretary.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  want  yon 
to  think  I  am  not  in  entire  sympathy  with  what  is  stated. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  a  consensus  of  opinion,  and  not  an  itidi- 
vidual  brieft 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir,  exactly;  and  I  am  glad  you  called  attention 
to  that  fact. 


I 
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Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  long  have  you  been  acting  as  secretary  of  this 
association! 

Mr.  !N'ORTH.  About  five  years. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  this  business  in  any 
branch  of  it  before  you  were  called  to  this  position! 

Mr.  NoBTH.  I  had  not;  none  whatever,  sir. 

Mr.  Ttjbneb.  Whatever  knowledge  you  have  acquired  on  the  subject 
has  been  acquired 

Mr.  ISTOBTH.  During  that  five  years;  yes,  air. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Have  you  occupied  any  relation  to  this  business  in  any 
other  respect  as  an  expert  or  otherwise! 

Mr.  NoBTH.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  What  position  was  that! 

Mr.  NoBTH.  As  special  agent  of  the  United  States  census,  to  take 
jbhe  statistics  of  wool  manufactures. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Under  the  last  census ! 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Under  the  eleventh  census. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  are  familiar  with  all  the  statistics  concerning  this 
industry,  I  presume. 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Well,  no,  sir;  I  can  not  say  I  am;  there  are  so  many 
statistics  that 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  You  made  some  compilations  of  statistics,  then! 

Mr.'NoBTH.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  They  are  reliable! 

Mr.  NoBTH.  I  think  they  are,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  would  not  dispute  the  value  of  that  work! 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Well,  with  your  study  of  the  subject  as  an  expert  in 
that  field,  what  did  you  discover  as  to  the  use  of  shoddy  in  the  woolen 
industries  for  recent  years! 

Mr.  NoBTH.  You  mean  as  to  statistics! 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  mean  the  increased  use  of  adulterants  in  woolen 
goods. 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Well,  I  think  I  discovered  that  the 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  give  the  exact  figures. 

Mr4  NoBTH.  I  think  I  discovered  the  relative  increase  in  the  use  of 
shoddy  was  about  the  same  as  the  use  of  all  other  materials  in  that  or 
other  textile  products. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  shoddy  alone,  but  I  mean  all 
adulterants,  cotton,  and  other  things  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods,  now. 

Mr.  NoBTH.  I  think  that  statement  I  made  in  regard  to  shoddy  will 
apply  generally  to  so-called  adulterants,  although  it  is  not  true  that  the 
use  of  cotton  is  necessarily  an  adulteration. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  Has  there  been  an  increased  use  of  these  mixtures! 

Mr.  JSToBTH.  About  the  normal  proportionate  increased  use  of  these 
various  mixtures,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Does  not  the  effect  of  a  duty  on  an  article  augment  the 
use  of  a  substitute  always! 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Well,  I  can  not  really  answer 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Well,  reasoning  from  long  experience,  or  in  any  way 
you  please,  would  not  you  think  putting  a  tax  upon  an  article  would 
induce  i>eople  to  resort  to  Inventing  substitutes  for  it! 

Mr.  N OBTH.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  development  of  the  use  of  shoddy 
is  a  perfectly  natural  result  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  of  the 
utilization  of  by-products,  and  I  think  that  the  development  of  the 
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80-ca11ed  shoddy  industry  has  been  no  greater  than  the  utilization  of 
the  by-products  of  almost  any  other  industry  in  which  they  can  be  util- 
ized. 

Mr.  TtJRNUR.  You  think  it  is  evidence  of  general  progress  rather  than 
the  effect  of  a  protective  duty  on  wool  ? 

Mr.  North.  I  think  that  anything  which  tends  to  utilize  that  which 
was  once  wasted  is  a  distinct  advance. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  did  not  answer  my  question^  however,  you  are 
arguing  it  plausibly,  but  I  asked  you  whether  the  duty  on  a  given 
article  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  use  of  a  substitate  for  that  article  f 

Mr.  North.  With  reference  to  shoddy  particularly! 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  that  is  immediate. 

Mr.  North.  I  do  not  think  that  the  duty  on  wool  has  tended  to 
increase  the  use  of  shoddy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  Or  other  adulterants! 

Mr.  North.  Or  other  adulterants;  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that 

Mr.  Turner.  Including  cotton! 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  including  cotton.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  shoddy  has  not  increased  in  this 
country  with  anything  like  the  rapidity  it  has  where  it  is  free  of  duty 
as  well  as  wool,  and  that  is  the  way  I  answer  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  high  duty  upon  shoddy  in  the  bill  lead 
to  an  increased  use  of  cotton  in  this  country! 

Mr.  North.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  not  the  information  to 
give  you  on  that  subject,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  understood  you  to  answer  that  question  in  a  general 
way  just  now.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  an  institution  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvaniaknown  as  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy! 

Mr.  North.  I  do.  • 

Mr.  Turner.  By  the  way,  what  Mr.  Wharton  is  it  who  gives  his 
name  to  that  institution! 

Mr.  North.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  it  is  the  gentleman  who 
addressed  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  yesterday.  I  think  so,  but 
these  gentlemen  Irom  Philadelphia  will  answer  the  question. 

A  Bystander.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton. 

Mr.  Turner.  A  very  intelligent  gentleman.  That  is  a  school  that 
may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  to  advance  the  opinion  that  is  usuaUy 
represented  in  the  policy  of  protection ;  he  would  not  haye  founded  any 
other  institution. 

Mr.  North.  I  should  think  likely  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  Mr.  William  Draper  Lewis,  a  fellow  of 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy! 

Mr.  North.  I  never  met  Mr.  Lewis^  but  I  have  had  some  corresjwnd- 
ence  with  him. 

Mr.  Turner.  He  is  a  gentleman  learned  in  all  these  subjects,  is  he 
not! 

Mr.  North.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  is.  I  do  not  think  he  claims 
he  is  learned  in  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  not  he  written  a  book  on  this  subject  as  a  fellow 
of  that  school! 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  differ  with  him! 

Mr.  North.  Oh,  in  some  respects,  but  that  was  a  school  boy  per- 
formance.   He  was  a  student  of  the  school  at  the  time  he  wrote  it  and 
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it  was  one  of  his  themes  as  ^  school  exercise,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  quite  the  thing  to  quote  the  author. 

Mr.  Eeed.  He  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  it  at  this  day! 

Mr.  North.  !No,  sir. 

Mr.  TxJRNEB.  There  is,  then,  within  the  school  of  protection  occasion- 
ally a  little  freedom  of  opinion? 

Mr.  North.  I  am  not  a  graduate  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  had  a  tutelage  of  five  years  t 

Mr.  North.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  school,  except  what 
I  have  read  in  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  Wool 
Manufacturers'  Association  about  the  year  1890 1 

Mr.  North.    I  do. 

Mr.  Turner.  Who  was  het 

Mr.  North.  He  stands  before  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  you  believe  something  that  the  secretary  of 
the  Wool  Association  said  about  that  timet 

Mr.  North.  I  should  try  pretty  hard. 

Mr.  Turner.  We^  will  pass  from  Mr.  Lewis,  whom  you  rather  pro- 
nounced a  boy  in  this  business 

Mr.  North.  I  gave  no  judgment  upon  him. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  comin  g  to  the  secretary  of  the  Wool  Manufacturers' 
Association,  who  is  undoubtedly  a  graduate  of  this  business,  I  want  to 
read  the  following  statement  of  this  book  of  Mr.  Lewis,  which  I  suppose 
he  would  not  insert  if  it  was  not  true,  and  you  can  correct  it  if  he  is  to 
blame  for  it.  I  read  from  page  44  of  the  book  called  "  Our  sheep  and 
the  tariff:"  " The  secretary  of  the  Wool  Manufacturers' Association 
estimates  that  there  is  now  1  pound  of  cotton  and  shoddy  used  in  so- 
culled  woolen  goods  for  every  pound  of  wool."    Is  that  corrects 

Mr.  North.  I  think  that  is  pretty  nearly  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  try  you  again  with  the  census,  "  In  the  census 
of  1880  this  is  what  it  says,  the  proportion  was  1  pound  of  cotton  and 
sboddy  to  4  pounds  of  wool." 

Mr.  North.  Who  says  that! 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  his  deduction  from  the  census  of  1880? 

Mr.  North.  I  am  not  responsible  for  that,  sirT 

Mr.  Turner.  But  you  have  been  in  the  census  and  you  might  cor- 
rect that  if  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  North.  I  tliink  it  is  wrong,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  was  the  proportion? 

Mr.  North.  I  never  figured  it  out. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  North.  No;  but  I  believe  that  my  previous  answer  to  your 
question  was  that  the  relative  increase  in  these  articles  have  been 
about  a  normal  increase  in  the  use  of  these  varioiis  articles. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  are  correct  in  your  estimates  that  there  is  1 
pound  of  cotton  and  shoddy  to  1  pound  of  wool  in  the  figures  which 
you  have  made 

Mr.  North.  Clean  wool. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  and  if  the  census  of  1880,  to  which  we  can  refer 
later,  shows  that  there  was  then  1  pound  of  shoddy  to  4  pounds  of 
wool  then  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  of  adulterants,  what  I 
call  adulterants,  iu  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods? 

Mr.  North.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  it  necessarily  follows. 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  I  confess  I  would  like  to  have  you  show  it  would 
not  follow. 
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Mr.  !NoRTH.  Well,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe- 


Mr.  Turner.  I  said  assuming  those  premises  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  i^ORTH.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  assuming  that. 

Mr.  North.  I  did  not  understand  that.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  why  I  did  not  assume  the  figures  to  be  correct^  that 
is  all.    I  do  not  care  to  go  into  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is,  of  course,  at  your  pleasure.  Then  if  tbe  sec- 
retary of  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association  is  to  be  credited,  ami  I 
have  no  doubt  he  is,  and  if  the  census  of  1880  is  reliable,^ which  I  can 
not  myself  give  personal  experience  for  I  have  not  examined,  then  the 
use  of  cotton  and  shoddy  has  been  multiplied  very  greatly  from  one 
period  to  another. 

Mr.  North,  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  statements  he  makes  there 
is  a  correct  transcript  from  the  census  of  1880. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  disclaim  any  opinion  as  to  that  matter,  but  what  I 
say  is,  assuming  that  his  statement  is  correct,  as  you  did  just  now,  you 
admit  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  the  use  of  cotton  and  shoddy 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods? 

Mr.  North.  Not  relatively,  but  there  has  been  a  large  increase  and 
use  of  materials,  and  the  use  of  cotton  and  shoddy  has  grown  wiUi  the 
use  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  a  relative  statement Y 

Mr.  North.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  that  was  not  my  stiitement. 

Mr.  Beed.  He  wants  you  to  make  a  mathematical  admission  and  not 
an  admission  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  thatf- 

Mr.  Beed.  What  you  ask  is  for  him  to  make  a  mathematical  admis- 
sion and  not  an  admission  of  opinion.  He  has  misunderstood  yon. 
He  thinks  you  are  asking  for  his  opinion,  whereas  you  are  asking  a 
question  of  mathematics. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  it;  1  am  glad  of  the  assistance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine.  That  is  a  correct  position,  I  only  wanted  a  mathe- 
matical opinion. 

Mr.  Beed.  His  mind  is  struggling  with  the  mistake  that  you  wanted 
him  to  assume  it  as  a  fact,  and  then  entangle  him. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  only  endeavoring  to  entangle  him  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  own.  The  gentleman  fiom  Maine  is  pretty  fair,  and  that 
is  one  of  his  chief  charms. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  endeavor  to  reciprocate  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  regard  to  this  work  I  think  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Lewis 
to  state  he  is  an  earnest  devotee  of  the  policy  of  protection. 

Mr.  North.  Yes.  sir;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  he  worked  hard 
and  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  no  desire  to  bring  any  discredit  upon  him  with 
his  associates. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  What  is  the  date  of  thatt 

Mr.  Turner.  Eighteen  hundred  and*  ninety;  the  public  print  is  1890, 
but  the  copyright  seems  to  be  1891. 

B  OSTON,  Mass.,  September  15y  1893. 

Dear  Sir:  Mindful  of  your  permission  to  file  additional  statements 
regarding  the  tariff  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  I  desire  to  c^l  the 
attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  two  samples  of  woolen 
goods  which  1  enclose,  as  an  illustration  of  the  dajiger  to  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer  of  the  cheaper  grade  of  woolen  goods^  which  is  in- 
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volved  in  the  abolition  of  the  existiDg  specific  duties  on  these  goods, 
ci>mprisiiig  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  product  of  the  domes- 
tic industry. 

Sample  1,  enclosed,  is  a  beaver  cloth,  made  in  Bradford,  England, 
50  inches  wide,  weighing  26  ounces  to  the  yard,  and  selling  in  England 
for  62  cents  a  yard,  which  is  equivalent  to  38.16  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
a  cotton  warp  fabric,  of  which  the  filling  is  entirely  of  shoddy  or  mungo ; 
and  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  class  of  goods  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  the  English  beat  the  world.  It  is  handsom^  and  sightly  in  finish, 
and  fine  in  feel,  and  presents'  a  much  better  appearance  than  Sample 
No.  2,  enclosed,  which  is  a  piece  of  American-made  goods,  as  nearly 
corresponcUng  in  its  characteristics  to  the  English  sample  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find.  The  two  samples  would  compete  for  the  same  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  English  goods, 
being  very  heavy,  are  now  excluded  by  the  weight  or  specific  duty. 
Shut  out  from  this  market  these  and  similar  EngUsh  goods  are  sold  in 
immense  quantities  in  Turkey,  Kussia,  and  like  countries.  No  home- 
made  goods  are  able  to  compete  with  them  in  these  countries. 

By  carefully  comparing  the  goods,  you  will  find  that  the  English  sam- 
ple, notwithstanding  its  superior  appearance,  has  no  tensile  strength. 
The  filling  yarn  is  tender,  and  you  can  push  a  finger  through  the  cloth 
with  ease.  The  American  cloth,  while  of  substantially  the  same  con- 
struction, contains  a  considerable  modicum  of  wool  to  carry  the  shoddy, 
and  if  not  so  sightly,  is  a  far  more  durable  and  serviceable  cloth,  as 
are  all  American  cloths  of  this  grade. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  removal  of  the  existing  specific  or  pound 
duties  upon  the  manufacture  of  these  cloths  in  the  United  States,  is 
very  clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying  exhibit  or  analysis  of  com- 
parative prices.  The  American  cloth,  which  is  4  inches  wider  than  the 
English  cloth,  is  sold,  on  a  very  close  margin,  for  $1.35,  less  trade  dis- 
counts,  equal  to  17  per  cent,  which  make  its  actual  selling  price  89.60 
cents  a  pound,  as  against  the  actual  selling  price  of  the  competing 
English  fabric  of  38.16  cents  a  pound.  The  present  duty  on  the  Eng- 
lish goods  is  38.5  cents  per  pound,  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
makes  its  duty  paid  price  in  the  United  States  91.92  cents.  The  price 
of  the  American  goods  is,  therefore,  2,32  cents  a  pound  under  the  duty- 
paid  cost  of  the  English  goods,  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  able, 
therefore,  to  hold  the  market. 

Now,  consider  the  effect  of  removing  the  pound  duty  and  subjecting 
these  goods  to  a  50  per  cent  advalorem  duty,  which  has  been  named  by 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  as  the  lowest  uniform 
ad  valorem  duty  which  is  compatible  with  safety  to  the  American 
industry.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent  levied  upon  the  foreign  value  of  the 
English  goods  would  equal  19.08  cents  a  pound ;  so  that  the  total  cost, 
duty  paid,  in  the  United  State,  of  the  English  goods  would  be  57.24 
cents  a  pound,  or  32.36  cents  less  than  the  selling  price  of  the  American 
goods. 

Free  wool  will  not  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials 
consumed  in  the  makin g  of  this  American  cloth.  If  it  is  to  continue  to  be 
made,  under  an  ad  volorum  duty  of  50  per  cent,  practically  all  of  this 
difference  of  32^  cents  a  pound  must  be  made  up  by  a  reduction  in 
the  present  labor  cost  of  manufacture,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  reduc- 
tion must  be  very  large.  You  will  readily  see  from  these  figures,  where 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  these  goods  will  land  if^  in  addition  to  the 
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removal  of  tlie  specific  duties,  it  should  be  proposed  to  reduce  the  ad 
valorem  duty  below  60  per  cent, 

I  burden  you  with  these  details,  in  order  that  you  may  realize  ^e 
full  force  of  the  statement  made  by  the  National  Association,  that  the 
efl'ect  of  the  proposed  removal  of  the  specific  duties  on  woolen  goods 
will  be  most  disastrous  to  the  cheaper  grades  of  these  goods.  There  is 
danger  that  it  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  obliterate  the  industry  alto- 
gether. This  bearing  of  the  revision  proposed  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  framers  of  the  Mill's  bUl  of  1888,  and  the 
Springer  bill  of  1892.  My  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  make  sore 
that  it  shall  not  be  overlooked  by  the  present  Ways  and  Means  Ckmi- 
mittee. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Ee venue  Commission  for  1865, 1866, 
upon  which  the  wool  and  woolens  tarifi*  of  1867  was  based,  contains  a 
full  statement  of  the  importance  of  the  specific  duty,  in  respect  to  this 
class  of  goods,  and  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
something  else  besides  compensation  for  the  wool  duty,  in  fixing  these 
specific  rates  on  low  grade  goods.  These  reasons  have  been  ^eatiy 
intensified  by  the  mechanical  and  other  changes  of  the  last  25  years; 
and  the  perusal  of  that  portion  of  the  report  referred  to  will  convince 
you  of  the  grave  responsibility  which  rests  upon  those  who  may  pro- 
pose to  subject  this  branch  of  the  wool  manufacture  to  so  radic^  a 
change  of  economic  conditions. 

The  English  are  enabled  to  manufacture  this  class  of  goods  so  much 
more  cheaply  than  our  own  people,  not  alone  nor  chiefly  because  of  their 
lower  wages,  but  because  of  peculiarities  in  their  machinery,  especially 
devised  for  this  purpose.  By  means  of  two  cylinders  especially  con- 
structed for  this  purpose  they  can  secure  the  same  output  that  we  get 
from  our  machinery,  while  running  more  slowly.  This  enables  them  to 
handle  the  stock  more  gently,  with  a  corresponding  economy  of 
waste.  They  can  thus  make  use  of  material  so  cheap  and  so  poor  that 
American  machinery  can  not  work  it.  In  time,  after  a  complete  change 
of  output,  we  might  learn  to  compete  with  them  in  the  use  of  this  class 
of  materials,  if  our  wages  should  fall  in  the  meantime  to  their  level; 
but  it  would  take  a  long  time  at  the  best,  and  involve  an  immense  loss 
of  invested  capital.  And  at  the  end,  the  most  we  would  be  able  to  say 
would  be  that  we  had  succeeded  in  deteriorating  our  manufacture  of  the 
cheap  grades  of  goods  down  to  the  level  to  which  England  has  brought 
them  in  her  eagerness  to  get  and  keep  possession  of  the  markets  of  semi- 
civilized  countries. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  M" .  D.  North, 

8eoretarff. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Cost  of  one  sample  of  English  cloth  and  one  sample  of  American  cloth,  with  comparative 
cost  of  same  per  pound  in  United  States  under  present  rates  of  duty  and  under  a  duty  of 
60  per  cent  di  valorem. 


No.  1,  English 

Ko.  2,  American  ($1.35),  leas  17  per  cent  for  commission,  etc.  (22  cents) . . 


Cost 
peryaxd. 


$0.62 
1.12 


Width. 


Inches. 
50 
64 


Weight 
per  yard. 


Ounces. 
26 
20 


Cost  of  same  per  pound : 

Cents.  Cents. 

No.  1,  English,  26  ounces 62  =  38.16  for  16  onnces. 

Ko.  2,  American,  20  onnces 112  —  80.60  fur  16  ounces. 

Cost,  duty  added,  under  present  law.    Duly  38.5  cents  per  pound  and  4^  per  cent  ad  Talorom: 

Cents. 

No.  1,  English  (1  pound) 38.16 

Duty  (1  pound) 38.50 

Du^  (40  per  cent  on  38.16  cents) 15.26 

53.76 

Duty  (paid  value) 91.92 

Cost  of  No.  2.  American 89. 60 


Cost  under  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem: 

No.  1,  English  (1  pouud) 38.16 

Duty  (50  per  cent) 19.08 

Duty  (paid  value) 57.24 

Aduitional  duty  required  to  equalise  costs 32.36 

Cost  of  No.  2,  American « 


89.60 
80.60 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  23^  1893, 

Deab  Sir  :  I  inclose  herewith,  for  publication  with  the  other  testi- 
mony on  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariflf,  an  exhibit,  based  upon  the 
importations  of  woolen  goods  entered  for  consuinption  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1892,  which  shows  the  present  average  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  as  calculated  by  the  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
upon  each  class  and  description  of  woolen  goods;  and  also  shows  what 
the  percentage  of  reduction  in  this  duty  will  be,  on  a  basis  of  free  wool, 
if  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  is  made  uniform  at  50  per  cent,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  [National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  The  cal- 
culation presupposes  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  yams,  and 
of  60  per  cent  on  clothing  and  wearing  apparel,  as  the  logical  accom- 
paniments of.  a  50  per  cent  duty  on  cloths. 

A  third  column  in  the  exhibit  shows  what  will  be  the  actual  amount 
of  the  reduction  in  the  duty  collected  at  the  suggested  rate,  provided 
the  importations  continue  as  in  1892.  The  total  amount  of  this  reduc- 
tion will  be  $16,127,504.19;  the  amount  collected  in  the  year  1892,  ex- 
clusive of  the  wool  duties  and  the  duties  on  rags,  shoddy,  noils,  etc., 
having  been  $34,232,252.07.  The  suggested  duly  therefore  involves  a 
reduction  of  47.1  per  cent  in  the  revenue  from  woolen  goo'ds. 

This  exhibit  fully  bears  out  the  statement  made  by  the  IS^ational 
Association  in  the  brief  submitted  to  your  committee  on  September  12, 
that  the  average  reduction  in  the  existing  duty  on  woolen  goods  will 
be  about  50  per  cent  on  this  plan.  The  r^uction  is  not  uniform  in  the 
nature  of  things;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  bears  heaviest  upon 
the  most  important  groups  of  imports.  Thus,  upon  woolen  and  worsted 
cloths  (paragraph  392  of  the  present  law)  the  reduction  of  duty  is  48J 
per  cent  upon  the  fine  goods,  64.7  per  cent  upon  the  second  grade  in 
the  tariff  classification,  and  69.1  per  cent  upon  the  third  or  cheapest 
grade  of  cloths.  In  the  group  of  dress  goods,  where  the  importations 
are  larger  in  quantity  and  value  than  in  any  other  group,  the  reduction 
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is  equally  radical,  being  52.8  per  cent  on  the  principal  line  of  importa- 
tions, and  averaf^ing  49.5  per  cent  upon  the  whole. 

This  exhibit  demonstrates  that  the  modiilcation  of  the  schedule 
involved  in  a  removal  of  all  specific  duties,  substituting  therefor  a  nni- 
form  advalorem  rate  of  50  per  cent,  will  effect  a  more  radical  reduction 
of  existing  rates  of  duty  than  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
probably  deem  it  wise  and  safe  to  adopt,  at  one  st<3p,  in  any  other 
schedule. 

The  new  conditions  to  which  this  change  will  subject  the  wool  man- 
ufacture are  of  so  peculiar  and  difficult  a  nature,  and  involve  sncli  an 
extraordinary  transformation  in  its  practical  conduct,. that  the  com. 
mittee  will  recognize  additional  reasons  for  pursuing  a  conservative 
course, in  dealing  with  this  schedule. 

It  is' assumed,  in  preKenting  these  facts,  that  there  exists  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  single  out  this  particular  industry 
for  the  purpose  of  unfriendly  discrimination  as  compared  with  any 
other.  The  exhibit  furnishes  the  conclusive  evidence  that  a  uniform 
duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  woolen  goods  involves  a  reduction 
in  the  customs  taxes  upon  these  goods  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  popular 
demand  in  that  direction  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist. 

The  abandonment  of  the  specific  form  of  duty  which,  because  of  its 
form,  has  been  chiefly  relied  upon  in  the  past  for  effective  protection 
against  foreign  competition  is  the  serious  and  disturbing  feature  of  the 
revision;  and  the  manufacturers  would  be  glad,  on  receipt  of  any 
encouragement  from  the  committee  that  such  a  plan  would  be  con- 
sidered, to  suggest  methods  whereby  a  duty  partly  specific  and  partly 
ad  valorem  might  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  with  substan- 
tial equity  upon  all  classes  of  woolen  goods. 
Kesi)ectfully, 

S.  K  D.  BToBTH, 

Secretary, 

Dear  Sie:  With  reference  to  the  statements  made  by  me,  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  September  12,  last,  in  reply  to 
certain  questions  of  Judge  Turner,  with  reference  to  the  increased  use 
of  shoddy,  cotton,  and  other  adulterants  of  wool,  between  1880  and 
1890,  it  is  now  possible  to  furnish  the  exact  statistics  from  the  census 
of  1^90.  Inasmuch  as  a  distinctly  wrong  impression  is  conveyed  in 
the  testimony,  it  seems  desirable  to  accompany  its  publication  by  the 
exact  figures.    These  are  as  follows: 

Quantities  of  scoured  wool,  and  of  cotton^  shoddy ,  and  other  so-called  adulterants  used 

in  wool  manufactures,  1880-90, 


Haierials. 


Total 

Sconrdd  wool^  inclnding  camera  hair  and  mohair. 

Cotton 

Sboddy  and  animal  hair  not  spocifiod 


3890. 


Pounds. 
324,259,060 


207, 584,746 
42,990.248 
78,678,006 


1880. 


Pounds. 
252,474,545 


1890. 


Percent. 
100.00 


1880. 


PeretnL 
100.00 


167, 634, 157 
27, 809, 706 
56, 970, 682 


64.02 
13.26 
22.72 


66.4 
11.0 
22.6 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  shoddy,  cotton,  etc.,  to  wool  in 
both  1880  and  1890,  was  very  nearly  as  1  pound  of  the  former  to  2 
pounds  of  wool,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  use  of  the  adulterants  was 
relatively  small. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  JS^.  D.  North, 

Secretary. 
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Exhibit  Bhoicing  the  pre$eni  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  woolen  goods,  and  the  percentage 
of  reduction  in  thie  duty  on  the  baaie  of  free  wool  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Also  the 
total  reduction  in  duties. 

[Based  apon  the  importa  entered  for  consmnpUon  in  the  fiscal  year  ecding  June  80,  1892.] 


Articles. 


Woolen  and  worsted  yams. 

Valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  ponnd  — 
Valued  at  above  30  cents,  but  not  over  40  cents 

per  pound..... 

Valued  at  abov€  40  cents  per  ponnd 

Total  yaxna p 


Value 
per  unit 

of 
quantity. 


Blankets. 

Valued  at  not  more  than  30  oenta  per  ponnd 

Valued  at  above  30  cents,  and  not  more  than  40 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  aoove  40  cents,  and  not  more  than  50 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  60  cents  ^per  pound 


Total  blankets. 


Carpets. 

Anbnsson,  Axminister,    Moqnettes,    etc.,  per 

square  yard 

Br uasela per  square  yard . . 

Druggets  and  bookings do — 

Felt  carpetings do — 

Saxon,  w  ilton,  and  Tourney  Velvets do — 

Tapestry  Brussels do — 

Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  etc , do — 

Velvet  and  tapestinr  velvet do — 

Wool,  Dutch,  and  two-ply  ingrain do — 

Carpets  not  specially  provided  for do — 


Total  carpsts 


Cloths. 


Valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  ponnd 

Valued  at  above  30  cents  and  not  more  than  40 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound 


Total  cloths 

Dress  goods j  ete.-^CotUm  warps,  etc. 

Valued  at  not  more  than  15  cents  per  square  yard . 
Valued  at  more  than  15  cents  per  square  yard  . . . 
Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  per 

pound  

Dress  goods,  all  wool,  etc.,  weighing  over  4 

ounces  per  square  yard per  pound.. 

All  others per  square  yard.. 


Total  drees  goods 

Flamnelsfor  underwear. 

Valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  80  cents  and  not  over  40 

cents  per  ]>ound 

Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  over  50 

cents  per  pound 

Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  per 

pound  

Total  flannels ^ 


$0.28 

.387 
.621 


.506 


0.288 

.357 

.476 
1.018 


Average 
ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty 
on  importa- 
tions for 
fiscal  year 
1892. 


Percent. 
133.16 

120.20 
102.04 


.670 


8.069 

1.076 

.481 

.514 

2.019 

.773 

,   .775 

1.176 

.565 

.871 


.270 

.378 
.931 


.020 


.133 
.206 

1.023 

1.258 
.214 


.212 

.346 

.490 

1.011 


.992 


Percentage 
of  reductmn 
of  duty  fit>m 
existing  law 
at  proposed 

rate  of 
40  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


Per  cent. 
70 

66.7 
60.8 


103.28 


87.24 

96.69 

104.36 
77.81 


82.12 


59.56 

80.89 

84.79 

61. 39 

69.72 

76.22 

64.52 

74 

64.78 

50 


61.84 


162.04 

141.79 
97.27 


97.62 


92.58 
89.09 

83.03 

84.98 
105.96 


98.96 


01.2 


Bednction 

in  amount  of 

duty  at 

40  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


$14.02 

38,977.46 
410,647.05 


449.638.55 


Percentage 
of  reduction 
of  duty  from 
existing  law 
at  proposed 
rate  of 

50  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


42.7 

48.8 

52.9 
36.7 


Reduction 
in  amount  of 

duty  at 
50  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


39.1 


16 

38.2 

41 

18.5 

28.3 

34.4 

22.6 

32.5 

22.8 


19.1 


60.1 

64.7 
48.5 


48.8 


46 
43.0 

46.3 

41.2 
52.8 


49.5 


107.97 
98.49 

102.37 
03.54 


63.7 
40.2 
61.1 
46.5 


93.62 


46.6 


.252.17 

246.51 

188.91 
1, 218. 14 


1, 905. 73 


103,056.68 

24, 153. 75 

696.49 

424.59 

18, 999. 12 

1,448.91 

3,966.58 

7,  OCl.  00 

3,208.68 


163,015.80 


10, 277. 88 

'  80,492.53 
5, 975, 890. 28 


6, 066, 666. 69 


782.226.95 
482, 379. 25 

2,184,887.03 

88,254.66 
4,605,310.56 


8,143,058.45 


16.81 

252.17 

256.33 

37,123.90 


87,649.21 
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Exkibil  ihowiiuj  tkepreiail  ad  valorem  duly  oa  woolen  good*,  tie. — Continaed. 


AitldM. 

Valne 

-"or 

qoanUty 

ad^^™ 
raWrfdnty 

««^ye- 

Sfdntjfrom 
ailstinit  lav 

-Kir' 

BednetlM  - 
d<ilyat 

HaU  of  wool. 

Vilntd  at  not  more  Ihui  30  oenta  pur  poand 

Talaed  it  ibots  30  cenU  and  Dot  more  tban  W 

to.aso 

•3.4T 

U.S 

6S.li 

•1X9 

Talaed  at  above  M  ccaU  and  not  mere  Uun  SO 

.^0. 

81-37 

^i 

Jfnil/aliriM. 

Tallied  at  not  mora  than  M  oenta  i«r  ponnd 

Valued  at  nbovg  30  Mais  and  not  dtot  M  oenta 

.sog 

.393 

■  ^-s 

83.  ft 

B7;ft 

30.81 

L«25 

78.28 

30.1 

AMWit. 

Talned  at  aboTS  30  coute  and  not  crer  W  centa 

.390               138.03 
1.206                30.47 

r. 

l.aB|              80.ST 

43.S 

lizGO 

lOLoa 

1*0.07 
KB  10 

8B.7 

86.4 
43.1 

Valued  at  abore  M  oenta  ud  not  ever  «  oento 

7M4.W 

8S.M 

41.3 

lot  81188 

PenwDtwa 
of  ndaetron 
ofdatfftTiiB 

eiliting  lav 

oautadnlo- 

mo. 

Ptrtiit. 

S4.1 

.80S 

117.10 

43-8 

123,£3S.30 

Waring  appftr-i. 
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RBSOLtmONS  OV  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUPACTURERS,  ADOPTED 
I  JANUARY  12,   1893. 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Mannfactar- 
eTB,  since  its  organization  in  1864,  believing  in  the  principle  of  protection  uniformly 
applied,  to  accept  the  judgment  of  Congress  in  determining  rates  of  duty  on  wool, 
provided  they  were  accompanied  by  the  necessary  compensatory  duties  on  woolen 
^oods;  and  whereas  it  is  now  proposed  to  repeal  the  wool  duties:  Therefore^ 

(1)  Resolved,  That  the  wool  manufacturers  nevertheless  desire  to  again  place  upon 
reoord  their  belief  that  the  existing  tariff  has  proved  advantageous  to  the  wool- 
grower,  the  wool  manufacturer,  and  the  consumer  of  woolen  goods.  The  proposed 
economic  change  is  not  in  response  to  any  demand  from  the  industry  we  represent, 
80  per  centum  of  the  machinery  of  the  country  having  joined  in  protesting  against 
the  passage  of  the  free- wool  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  which  protest  is  hereby 
reamrmed. 

(2)  The  wool  manufacture,  organized  and  conducted  for  more  than  thirty  years  on 
the  basis  of  a  duty  on  its  raw  material,  can  not  easily  or  quickly  adjust  itself  to  so 
radical  a  change  of  condition,  and  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken^  if  such  a  meas- 
ure is  to  be  enacted,  to  so  adjust  its  terms  and  parts  that  the  industry  will  not  be 
suddenly  and  violently  forced  into  a  position  that  will  carry  general  disaster  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  and  to  every  merchant  and  shopkeeper  handling  their  goods. '  We 
trust  that  no  Congress  elected  by  the  people  and  responsible  to  them  wifl  hastily  or 
carelessly  enact  a  law  imperiling  the  $300,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  the  wool 
manufacture.  * 

(3)  In  this  belief  we  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  woolen 
goods  are  manufactured  nearly  a  year  in  advance  of  the  season  for  whose  wear  they 
are  adapted,  and  that,  in  consequence,  any  law  simultaneously  removing  the  duty 
on  wool  and  the  compensatory  duty  on  goods  will  compel  the  whole  domestic  pro- 
duction of  a  season,  manufactured'from  duty-paid  wool,  to  compete  in  the  markets 
with  foreign  goods  manufactured  from  free  wool.  The  so-called  Springer  bill  doubly 
discriminates  against  the  domestic  manufacture,  in  this  respect,  by  admitting  at 
reduced  rates,  simultaneously  with  the  repeal  of  the  wool  duties,  all  foreign  goods 
imported  prior  to  its  passage  and  held  in  bond.  It  would  thus  force  the  domestic 
product  into  direct  competition  with  foreign  goods  manufactured  from  firee  wool. 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  discrimination  would  be  the  loss  of  a  whole 
season's  production,  which  would  involve  the  ruin  of  many  mills  and  of  many 
industries  dependent  upon  them.  A  year  should  elapse  after  the  wool  duties  disap- 
pear before  the  compensatory  duties  are  repealed. 

(4)  Believing  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  nation  requires  that  the  manufacture 
of  wool  shall  be  continued  and  developed  in  this  country,  we  ask  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  the  most  careful  examination  of  all  the  conditions  surrounding  the  indus- 
try m  this  and  other  countries,  to  the  end  that  duties  may  be  adjusted  at  a  point 
that  wUl  equalize  the  difference  existiujy^  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  here  and  abroad, 
both  in  respect  to  wages  and  the  cost  of  capital,  machineiy,  and  plant. 

(5)  Experience  has  shown  that  simple  ad  valorem  duties  are  invariably  accom- 
panied by  systematic  undervaluations,  equally  disastrous  to  the  manufacturer  and 
the  honest  importer;  that  the  Government  can  not  collect  all  that  is  its  due  under 
the  ad  valorem  system,  and  that  the  danger  of  undervaluation  is  greater  in  woolen 
^^ds  than  in  any  other  class  of  merchandise.  We  therefore  urge  upon  Congress  the 
miportance  of  retaining  the  specific  form  of  duty,  or  some  part  of  it,  in  this  schedule, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Secretary  Manning. 

(6)  We  protest  against  any  method  of  tariff  revision  which  singles  out  a  particu- 
lar industry,  like  the  wool  manufacture,  for  reductions  of  duty  which  are  not  applied 
impartially  and  simultaneously  to  all  other  industries.  The  machinery,  dyes  tuff's, 
and  countless  supplies  necessary  to  the  wool  manufacture  are  all  dutiable  by  the 
present  law,  and  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  woolen  goods  and  not  on  these  necessary 
accessories  would  place  the  industry  at  a  disadvantage  under  which  its  prostration 
would  be  complete. 

(7)  The  customs  administrative  act  of  1890  has  provided  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  a  uniform,  impartial,  and  effective  administration  of  the  tariff  laws,  with  an 
export  tribunal  for  the  determination  of  disputed  rates  and  classifications,  such  as  is 
necessary  under  any  tariff  law,  for  the  honest  collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
that  law.  We  strongly  urge  the  retention  of  this  law  in  substantially  its  present 
form,  as  a  law  equally  in  the  interest  of  the  Government,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
honest  importer. 

(8)  Resolved,  That  the  wool  manufacture,  standing  fourth  in  importance  among  all 
onr  industries,  consuming  annually  a  volame  of  raw  material  almost  equal  to  that 
coDsumed  in  Great  Britain,  employing  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons,  to  whom  are 
paid  $80,000,000  in  wages,  and  supplying  all  but  about  10  per  centumof  the  clothing 
of  onr  people,  is  an  industry  which  has  vindicated  its  right  to  exist  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  approved  itself  to  the  friendly  and  considerate  treatment  which  we 
Mk  at  the  hands  of  Congress* 
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(pAragraplif  891  et  seq.) 
STATEKEHT  OF  KB.  WILLIAM  WHITMAN,  OF  BOSTON.  MABa 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  would  like  to  eupplement  what  Mr.  North  has  said 
on  one  or  two  points,  only  very  briefly.  Would  you  rather  hear  me  now, 
or  wait  until  1  have  been  submitted  to  a  cross-examination  t  With  your 
consent  I  should  think  it  would  take  me  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  to  say 
what  I  would  like  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Just  proceed. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  preparation  for  appearing  here  has  necessarily 
been  very  hurried.    We  have  not  attempted  to  present  to  the  com  luittee 
any  details,  because  that  is  a  work  of  time.    I  wish  in  opening  to  ask 
you  to  give  any  revision  of  the  tariff  all  the  consideration  that  is  due  to 
vested  interests.    I  am  not  going  into  the  subject  at  all.    The  property 
which  I  represent,  in  which  I  am  a  moderate  owner,  under  certain  con- 
ditions would  become  practically  valueless,  not  only  valueless  to  its 
owners  but  valueless  to  the  city  in  which  it  is  placed,  valueless  for  tax- 
ation purposes,  valueless  for  the  support  of  the  community  in  which  it 
^exists.    Now,  I  have.devoted  to  that  business  twenty-five  years  of  my 
life.    It  has  been  built  up  with  great  labor.    All  the  original  proprie- 
tors, all  of  my  original  associates,  are  dead.    I  mention  that  fact,  gen- 
tlemen, to  correct  an  erroneous  popular  impression.    There  is  a  popular 
impression  that  the  owners  of  these  vested  interests  are  rich  men. 
Now,  such  is  not  the  case.    They  are  owned  by  men  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  vested  interests  are  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  orphan.    A  large 
portion  of  the  accumulations  of  the  workingmen  deposited  in  savings 
banks  are  invested  by  furnishing  capital  to  the  various  corporations 
throughout  the  State  in  which  I  live,  and  of  course  any  great  radical 
change  affects  their  inteiest.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  textile  industry 
of  Massachusetts,  for  which  I  speak  particularly,  is  represented  by.  a 
very  large  number  of  shareholders,  most  of  them  people  in  moderate 
circumstances. 

Now,  the  next  point  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attentfon,  and  which  is 
the  only  point  I  propose  to  press  for  your  consideration,  is  to  try  to 
disabuse,  I  will  not  say  your  minds,  because  I  hardly  believe  you  enter- 
tain the  views  I  speak  of— but  to  or  correct  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  revenues  can  be  increased  by  diminishing  the  duty. 
I  would  not  have  referred  to  it  here  had  not  some  of  our  distinguished 
statesmen,  I  think,  ventured  to  assert  that  by  reducing  the  duties  to 
a  given  point  the  volume  of  foreign  importation  of  woolen  goods  could 
be  trebled.  Now,  whoever  made  that  statement  is  wholly  unfamiliar 
with  practical  business  affairs.  1  am  speaking  wholly  Irom  a  revenue 
standpoint.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increased  duties  imposed  u]>on 
wool  by  the  existing  law  increased  the  importations  in  the  year  1892 
25,000,000  pounds  over  those  of  1890,  and  the  imports  of  wool  in  1890 
and  the  previous  year  were  very  large.  The  revenue  from  the  importa- 
tions of  these  woolens  was  increased  over  1890  by  nearly  $2,500,000. 
That  was  the  increase  of  1892  over  1890.  The  duty-paid  value  of  these 
woolens  declined  under  the  higher  rate  of  duty  from  19  j^^  ^^  1^^  ^ 
18  j^o  in  1892.  I  am  stating  facts,  not  theories.  The  total  revenues  from 
woolen  manufa(».tures  and  wool  in  1892  were  practicjilly  equal  to  the 
amount  raised  in  1890,  and  they  were  $10,000,000  in  excess  of  1884. 
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They  were  $15,000,000  in  excess  of  1885,  and  tbey  were  $10,000,000  in 
excess  of  1886.  The  years  1890  and  1891  ought  to  be  practically  elimi- 
nated from  the  consideration  of  this  subject  fi'om  the  fact  there  were 
excessive  injportations  in  those  years  in  expectation  of  the  new  law 
going  into  eftect. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  amount  of  revenue  last  year  on  wool  and  manu- 
factures of  wool  was  $42,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $34^00,000  waS' 
collected  on  goods  and  about  $8,000,000  collected  on  wool.  The  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  wool  and  the  corresponding  or  compensating  duty  on 
goods  would  diminish  the  revenue  on  the  same  basis  of  importation  as 
1892,  $16,500,000  on  manufactures  and  $7,750,000  on  wool,  making  the 
total  loss  of  revenue  $24,000,000.  Now,  I  propose  to  try  to  refute  the 
theory  that  that  loss  of  revenue  can  be  made  up  by  any  lower  rate  of 
duty.  The  amount  of  importation  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  required  to 
give  the  same  revenue  which  was  realized  last  year  would  be  $84,000,000 
foreign  value.  This  would  mean  an  increase  of  importation  over  last 
year  of  $48,000,000,  and  that  would  mean  an  increase  of  importations 
duty-paid  value  of  $72,000,000.  If  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  should 
be  fixed  at  40  per  cent  it  would  require  an  importation  of  $105,000,000 
'  to  give  'the  same  amount  of  duty  which  was  realized  last  year,  an 
increase  in  the  importations  foreign  value  of  $70,000,000  and  a  duty-paid 
value  of  $98,000,000.  If  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  it  would  involve  the 
importation  of  $168,000,000^  an  increased  importation  of  foreign  value 
of  $133,000,000,  and  an  increased  importation  duty-paid  value  of 
$166,000,000.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
bring  about  any  such  increased  importations  as  I  have  named  under 
any  conditions,  in  my  judgment.  You  could  not  create  a  market 
here  for  that  additional  quantity  of  goods  without  diminishing  the 
domestic  production  to  an  equivalent  amount.  You  could  not  draw 
such  supplies  even  at  the  lowest  I  have  named  from  Europe  without 
putting  up  prices  in  Europe.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  you  can  manufacture  a  market  at  will  or  create 
production  at  will.  You  could  put  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  to 
work  and  they  could  not  make  that  amount  of  goods  in  excess  of  what 
they  are  making.  It  requires  time  and  planning  and  an  exx>enditure  of 
money  and  a  long  preparation  to  increase  productions  to  any  great 
extent;  and  besides,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  fact  which  bears  upon 
all  this.  The  volume  of  foreign  importations  depends  wholly  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  There  are  manufacturers,  I  know,  who  think 
that  the  moment  our  imports  of  foreign  goods  increase  that  it  is  a 
calamity;  but  when  these  imports  do  increase  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  national 
prosperity,  because  if  they  did  not  have  the  prosperity  they  would  not 
have  the  power  here — ^the  power  or  ability  to  make  these  purchases. 
The  income,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  derive  from  woolen  goods  is  not 
going  to  depend  upon  lowering  the  rates,  because  the  higher  the  rates — 
as  I  have  sho'^rn  by  the  test  of  experience — the  greater  the  revenue,  but 
it  is  going  to  depend  wholly  upon  establishing  such  conditions  tor 
this  country  as  shaU  make  it  prosi)erous  and  enable  the  people  to  buy 
foreign  goods,  and  upon  these  purchases  depends  your  revenue.  That 
is  the  only  point,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  present  for  your  consideration, 
which  was  not  touched  upon  at  all  in  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  North. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  your  argument,  that  an  increase  of  duty  does 
not  diminish  importation^  is  not  that  the  line  of  argument  you  began 
witht 

Hr.  Whitican.  Does  not  diminish  revenue  f 
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The  Chairman.  You  quoted  the  fact  that  an  fncreased  duty  upon 
wool  did  not  diminish  the  importation  of  woolt 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  increased  both  revenue  and  quantity  of  importa- 
tions in  those  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  that  was  the  design  of  the  com- 
mittee in  imposing  an  increased  duty  upon  woolt 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  thought  it  would  check  the  importation  of 
woolt 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  general  idea  of  a  protective  duty,  to 
check  the  importation  of  the  foreign  article. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  understand  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  which  reported  that  bill  gave  that 
as  their  reason  for  increasing  the  duties — I  had  the  sentence  rigrht 
before  me,  but  I  do  not  find  it  at  this  moment — ^in  which  they  expressed 
that  as  their  understanding  of  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Whitman.  What  committee  was  that,  sirt 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  which  framed  the  bill  of  1890. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  not  a  member  of  that  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  object  of  the  framers  of  the  tariff 
law;  so  they  differ  with  you  on  that  question.  I  think  you  are  per- 
fectly right  in  saying  that  any  very  large  increased  demand  from  this 
country  could  not  be  supplied  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  raise  prices  abroad! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  any  such  demand  would  have  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  operate  as  a  protection  to  the  home  pro- 
ducer also,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  depends  upon  when  the  advance  came  in. 

The  Chairman,  Any  sudden  advance  coming  in  immediately  at  the 
very  time  it  was  needed  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  would  operate  something  like  this.  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  candid 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  I  am  trying-to  evade  any 
questions.  I  believe  that  large  orders  abroad  to  ship  goods  that  came 
into  competition  with  American  goods  would  load  to  a  diminished 
demand  for  American  productions,  and  that  diminished  demand  for  the 
American  productions  would  operate  unfavorably  upon. the  manufac- 
turers and  the  wage  earners  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  increased  orders  placed  abroad  if 
there  was  a  sudden  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  foreign  goods  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  would  not  be  until  jrfter  the  orders  were 
placed. 

The  Chairman.  K"ot  until  after  the  orders  were  placedt 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  until  after.  The  rise  in  prices  does  not  take 
place  until  after  there  has  been  the  extra  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  increased  demand  begin  at  once  to 
stimulate  the  price  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  would  not  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  soon  as  orders  begin  to  pour  over  there  on 
the  other  side,  would  not  prices  go  upt 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  probably  would. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  mills  there  would  not  be  able  to  fill 
those  orders! 
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Mr.  Whitman.  Probably. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  uae  of  the  necessaries 
of  li&,  and  other  articles  s^lso,  that  as  yon  cheapen  the  price  you  greatly 
enlarge  the  consumption  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  true  as  a  rule  that  lower  prices  means 
increased  consumption,  but  the  proportion  is  quite  small. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  there  was  an  increased  consumption 
of  sugar  the  year  after  raw  sugar  was  put  upon  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  I  did  not 

The  Chairman.  It  was  about  13  pounds  per  capita  in  the  country, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Do  you  mean  the  removal  of  the  duty  at  the  passage 
of  the  last  act?  * 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  putting  raw  sugar  upon  the  free  list  cheapened 
the  price  of  sugar,  and  increas^  the  consumption* 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  was  not  an  increased  duty,  that  was  a  removal 
of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  cheapened  the  price  of  sugar  and  led  at  once 
to  a  greatly  increased  consumption.  Would  you  not  anticipate  the  same 
result  if  woolen  clothes  were  cheapened  to  the  peopled 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  there  might  be  a  small  increase  of  consump- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Your  argument  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
quantity  consumed  was  remaining  constants 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  so  understood  your  argument,  that  any  increased 
importation  would  be  just  so  much  work  taken  from  the  home  produ- 
cer! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Please  repeat  that;  I  can  not  hear  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  your  argument,  it  was  any  large 
importation  would  be  so  much  work  taken  from  the  home  producer! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Any  very  large  increase,  such  increase  as  I  have 
talked  about.  I  do  not  mean,  to  say  that  fluctuations  of  a  few  per  cent 
one  way  or  another  would  influence  it  very  materially. 

The  Chairman.  Might  not  it  be  true,  however,  that  a  sensible 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  woolen  clothes  would  lead  to  such  a  large 
increase  of  consumption  that  there  might  not  only  be  large  importa- 
tions, but  larger  domestic  productions! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  it  would;  I  do  not  think  that  would 
follow  to  any  great  degree. 

The  Chairman.  The  duties  upon  woolen  fabrics  are  compound;  they 
are  sx>ecific  and  ad  valorem,  and  the  si>ecific  duty  is  supposed  to  be 
compensatory  for  the  duty  upion  wool,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  compensatory  duty  in  the  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Compensatory  for  what;  I  do  not  think  I  understand 
your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  probably  the  question  does  not  explain  itself. 
Is  it  not  true  that  when  these  compound  rates  were  adopted  in  1867 — 
was  that  the  year 

Mr.  Whitman.  1866. 

The  Chairman.  That  there  was  an  internal-revenue  tax  upon  woolen 
goods! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  these  compound  rates  were  adopted  the 
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specific  duty  was  made  compensatory  for  the  duty  upon  the  wool  and 
the  ad  valorem  duty  was  increased  to  compensate  for  the  excise  tax? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  because  I  was  not 
in  business  so  far  back. 

The  CHAUftMAN.  Then  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  JTorth  says,  that  in  1890 
a  poui^d  of  cotton  and  shoddy  was  used  for  every  pound  of  wool,  if  that 
be  true,  is  not  the  manufacturer  getting  a  compensation  through  hia 
specific  duty  on  cotton  or  shoddy,  upon  one  of  which  he  pays  no  tax 
and  upon  the  other  he  has  until  recently  paid  not  a  very  high  taxt 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  the  proportion  of  cotton  or  shoddy 
that  is  mixed  with  wool  in  the  manufacture,  but  in  so  far  of  course 
those  things  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  there 
can  be  no  question  but  what  the  specific  duty  affords  an  additional 
protection.    There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  increases  the  real  protection  over  the  spedLfic  and 
ad  valorem  duty  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  does  on  those  fabrics. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  will  ask  a  question  to  you  as  a  practical 
manufacturer  which  I  started  to  ask  Mr.  Clark,  I  believe,  and  that  is, 
supposing  the  manufacturer  here  and  abroad  both  have  free  wool  and 
they  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  what  is 
the  chief  disparity  or  chief  disadvantage  un4er  wMoh  the  home  mann- 
facturer  labors! 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  chief  disadvantage  is  the  diflference  in  the  price  of 
labor;  that  is  the  greatest;  that  is  the  preponderance. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  is  the  difference  in 
the  labor  cost  in  this  country  and  in  the  countries  with  which  we  com- 
pete, not  per  diem,  but  in  the  unit  of  production! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Buying  $100  worth  of  women's  and  children's  dress 
goods  which  you  manufacture,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  labor 
cost  in  this  country  and  the  countries  with  which  you  compete! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  answer  that  directly,  but  I  will  make  this 
statement:  I  have  studied  statistics  more  or  less  all  of  my  life,  and  I 
got  very  little  satisfaction.  I  do  not  want  this  understood  to  be  any 
reflection  upon  the  gentleman  who  furnished  them,  but  I  wanted  to 
know  just  what  the  specific  diflftculty  I  labored  under  as  against  Brad- 
ford, England,  and  Boubaix,  France,  so  I  took  a  young  man  who  was  a 
graduate  of  an  institute  of  technology,  an  institution  with  which  you  all 
are  familiar,  and  I  sent  him  up  to  my  mill.  I  refer  to  the  mill  I  am  treas- 
urer of,  and  kept  him  there  for  six  months  studying  our  works,  study- 
ing the  wages  we  paid  our  people,  and  then  I  sent  him  to  Europe  with 
this  commission,  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  same  kind  of  labor  was 
paid  in  Bradford,  in  Eoubaix,  France,  and  in  Belgium.  I  did  not  want 
to  go  into  the  general  question  of  the  difference  between  the  labor  in 
all  percentages  that  labor  cost  bears  on  the  total  cost,  but  I  wanted  to 
know  just  exactly  why  I  could  not  make  goods  just  as  cheaply  as  over 
there.  I  did  not  do  it  with  the  idea  of  presenting  these  facts  to  Con- 
gress. I  did  it  to  know,  to  get  at  the  bottom  facts,  and  I  confined  it 
to  my  own  business  because  that  was  something  I  knew  all  about  and 
the  man  whom  I  had  educated  knew  all  about.  These  facts  you  will 
find  in  his  report.  You  will  find  it  in  the  paper  Mr.  North  has  sub- 
mitted to  you  and  asked  to  be  made  a  portion  of  your  proceedings, 
entitled  "The  necessity,  the  efficacy,  and  the  advantages  of  the  duties 
on  woolen  goods,''  and  it  extends  from  page  44  to  page  49.  I  know  that 
report  to  be  accurate,  and  it  shows  that  the  wages  we  pay  in  tiie  city 
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of  Lawrence  were  practically  double  those  paid  in  England/  and  more 
than  doable  those  paid  on  the  continent. 

The  Ohaieman.  Now,  do  you  refer  to  the  per  diem  wages  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  refer  to  the  day  Sarnings  of  the  operatives. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  my  questfon. 

Mr.  Whitman,  One  moment.  Now,  if  the  productive  power  of  the 
operatives  or  machines  was  the  same  there  as  it  is  here,  then  it  follows 
necessarily  that  my  labor  costs  more  than  double  the  labor  costs  there. 
Now,  we  examined  into  that  question.  It  is  a  mistake,  gentlemen,  to 
suppose  there  is  a  greater  productive  power  in  a  man  or  machine  here 
than  there,  and  the  machines  particularly,  that  is,  that  there  is  any 
great  difference.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  a  much  greater 
productive  power  here  than  there.  I  was  questioned  very  closely  when 
I  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  before  on  that  point, 
and  my  impression  is  that  it  was  by  Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  did  not  get  much  satisfaction  out  of  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  answered  you  very  frankly. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Yes,  very  politely  and  frankly. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  stating  the  facts  about  it.  The  machines  run 
at  just  as  high  speed  over  there  as  here,  the  machinery  is  just  as  good, 
and  produces  probably  as  much  per  spindle,  but  I  think,  in  fact,  in 
England  and  Scotland  they  can  produce  more  per  spindle. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  both  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  indus- 
tries that  the  disparity  between  skilled  operatives  in  this  country  and 
England  is  much  less  than  in  a  good  many  industrieswhere  we  compete 
with  them? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  answer  your  question.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  repeat  the  question  Y 

The  Chairman.  The  disparity  between  the  cotton  and  woolen  indus- 
try in  wages  in  this  country  and  England  is  much  less  than  in  a  good 
many  industrieswhere  we  do  actually  compete  with  them.  as,foranstance, 
the  making  of  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  clocks,  watches,  and 
many  things? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  think  any  special 
prominence  in  any  one  industry  ought  to  be  created. 

Mr.  Eeed.  What  was  your  question,  in  cases  where  we  are  in  direct 
competition  we  give  lower  wages? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  less  difference  between  wages  paid  in  the 
woolen  and  cotton  manufacturing  industries  in  this  country  and  abroad 
than  in  many  industries  in  this  country  and  abroad  where  we  compete 
with  them  in  their  own  markets.  Now,  I  find  here  in  Mr.  North's  cen- 
sus report  of  1890  the  total  product  of  woolen  goods  for  the  census 
year  in  this  country  was  $338,000,000  worth,  and  the  wages  paid  was 
$76,000,000.  If  I  am  correct,  then  about  23  per  cent  of  the  product 
was  wages.  I  iind  now  that  last  year  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  on  woolen  manufactures  imported  into  this  country — I  mean  the 
year  1893— was  95,  nearly  96  per  cent.  Would  you  consider  that  an 
excessive  duty  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  wages  between  the 
two  countries? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  premises  are  all  wrong  j  they  are  all  wrong. 
Now  let  me  explain,  if  you  will.  The  96  per  cent  of  which  you  speak, 
one-half  of  it,  as  I  have  already  stated  to  you  in  my  earlier  remarks,  is 
duty  on  the  wool. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct  j  44  per  cent  is  the  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Now,  the  balance,  somewhere  about  48  to  60  per  cent, 
is  duty  on  the  goods.    Well,  now,  I  claim  first,  and  I  will  prove  it  to 
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any  disinterested  person,  I  am  snre,  that  the  relation  of  the  labor  cuHt 
to  the  total  cost  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  amount  of  duty 
that  ought  to  be  imposed.  In  the  first  place  these  tables  of  the  e^isus 
are  made  up  according  to  forms  that  have  been  in  use  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  as  is  common  of  census  reports  of  all  industries,  thiogs  are 
multiplied  over  and  over  as  to  value  and  not  as  to  wages.  Mr.  North 
has  informed  me,  and  I  think  he  has  made  the  statement  somewhere  in 
his  report,  whether  it  has  been  published  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  my 
impression  is  he  has  made  the  statement  in  his  report  modifying  that 
to  that  extent.  For  instance,  a  man  buys — but  in  regard  to  the  labor 
cost  of  manufacture  I  will  refer  you  to  the  same  pamphlet  to  refute  the 
point  you  have  made,  pages  25  to  44  inclusive.  I  will  explain  how  it 
is  done. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  wants  you  to  state  what  this  shows. 

Mr.  Whitman.  For  instance,  a  spinner  of  worsted  yams  makes  $100 
worth  of  worsted  and  sells  that  $100  worth  of  worsted  yarn  to  a 
weaver.  It  is  returned  as  $100  worth  of  yarn  from  the  spinner.  When 
the  weaver  works  that  up,  he  returns  it  over  again  as  a  part  of  his 
product.  That  goes  to  a  dyer  and  finisher  and  he  returns  it  again  as 
a  part  of  his  product,  and  so  in  all  of  these  industries  no  matter  which 
is  taken,  there  is  the  same  multiplication  of  products  which  makes  the 
labor  bear  an  unnatural  proportion  to  the  total  cost.  That  you  will 
find  explained  fully  on  pages  25  to  44  in  answer  to  some  speeches  which 
were  made  in  the  House  of  !^presentatives  during  the  passage  of  the 
House  bill  6007. 

Mr.  Bynum.  These  are  totals 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  are  multiplied. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  can  not  be  multiplied  when  the  aggregate 
amount 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  are  multiplied  in  various  ways,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  presume  Mr.  Korth  in  making  up  these  tables  got 
from  each  factory  the  amount  of  the  yearly  pay  roll  and  the  value  of 
the  goods  manufactured  by  itf 

IVfi.  Keed.  Difterent  factories  make  different  articles. 

Mr.  North.  The  total  footing  of  the  product  represents  the  value  of 
all  yarn  sold,  which  value  is  duplicated  in  value  of  all  cloths  sold  with- 
out a  duplication  of  the  wages,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  percentage 
of  the  labor  cost  from  the  census  figures,  both  physically  and  mathe- 
matically impossible. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  to  see  if  I  understand  this 
thing.  A  weaver  buys  $100  worth  of  yam  which  has  the  labor  of  the 
yarn-maker  in  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heed.  His  product  when  he  gets  through  is  worth,  say  $200,  and 
that  includes  the  yam  itself? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Beed.  So  that  his  product  of  $200  is  added  to  the  $100  of  the 
yarn-maker,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  Making  $300  the  total,  whereas  in  reality  the  totalis  only 
$200? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  exactly  the  result. 

Mr.  Beed.  While  at  the  same  time  the  wages  are  not  reproduced 
against  it  in  the  same  fashion? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Ko;  that  is  the  fact. 
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Mr.  Beeb.  Suppose  there  was  another  process  besides  making  the 
cloth,  making  clothed  for  instance,  and  the  total  result  of  that  product 
was  $300  and  that  was  returned  at  $300.  You  would  have  $300  and 
$200  and  $100,  which  would  give  us  $600.  Of  course  the  figures  are 
entirely  incorrect,  but  is  not  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  it  possible  that  estimate  of  Mr.  !N'orth  is  made  on 
that  basis? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  census  work  has  been  done  in  that  way  for  a 
great  many  years. 

Mr.  TXJENEB.  I  thought  we  had  something  like  solid  rock  when  we 
had  Mr.  l!^orth  here. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Mr.  North,  I  suppose,  did  the  work  under  si>ecial 
directions. 

Mr.  Eeeb.  I  presume  he  took  the  forms  as  furnished  to  him.  The 
census  is  taken  by  sending  out  circulars,  I  understand! 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  always  the  case.  Every  one  of  the 
partially  manufactured  products  in  one  line  of  industry  is  necessarily 
duplicated  in  the  total  product  of  that  industry  where  it  is  sold  as  a 
separate  article  in  the  market.  Gen.  Walker  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
censuses  has  explained  that  very  ftdly,  and  has  stated  tbe  facts. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Did  you  say  in  the  case  put  by  Mr.  Keed  that  the  labor 
cost  would  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  he  stated! 

Mr.  NOBTH.  No. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  mean  cost  of  product  as  sent  from  one  party  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  NoBTH.  I  would  say  that  the  value  of  the  yarn  which  is  sold  to 
the  weaver  is  r^eated  in  the  returns  of  the  weaver,  plus  the  labor 
wages  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Do  not  be  misled  by  my  figures.  I  was  simply  trying  to 
get  at  the  method  of  calculation. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  was  putting  to  him  the  illustration  you  gave. 

Mr.  Eeed.  What  I  was  trying  to  guard  against  might  lead  you  to 
the  idea  that  the  wages  were  duplicated  and  multiplied  and  that  would 
jiot  be  the  case. 

Mr.  TxntNEB.  I  wanted  to  know  if  the  values  were  piled  up  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that  in  all 
the  census  reports. 

Mr.  Bynum.  He  put  that  labor  on  the  yam  and  charges  it  up  as  cost 
of  labor! 

Mr.  Eeed.  But  he  only  charges  the  labor  once. 

Mr.  Bynum.  When  he  takes  a  piece  of  yarn  and  puts  labor  on  the 
piece  he  pays  for  the  labor  and  pays  for  the  yarn.  Now,  when  the 
charge  is  taken  up  again  the  charge  aggregates  what  is  paid  for  labor! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is.  Suppose  Mr.  Eeed  for 
instance  buys  a  hundred  dollars  wOrth  of  raw  material  and  he  increases 
its  value  by  putting  upon  it  10  per  cent  of  labor  or  profit.  That  would 
make  a  factor  when  he  sells  it  of  $110.  Now,  suppose  that  he  or  some 
other  member  of  the  committee  buys  that  at  $110  and  puts  $40  of  labor 
upon  it.  That  makes  the  selling  price  $150.  Now,  supx>ose  some  other 
man  buys  that  at  $150  and  puts  $40  of  labor  upon  it.  That  makes  the 
value  $195.  Now,  in  the  census  returns  the  value  of  these  products  is 
given  at  $455  and  the  labor  at  $80  so  that  reduces  the  percentage  of 
labor  to  less  than  18  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Suppose  that  man  buys  $100  worth  of  material  and  puts 
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10  per  cent  to  it.  Kow,  lie  sells  that  to  the  next  manafacturer^  and  he 
pays  him  $110.  He  pays  for  his  labor  and  he  pnts  on  it  $40  of  labor^ 
and  that  makes  it  $150.  Kow  he  returns  that  in  the  census  as  having 
$110  partially  manufactured  and  having  put  on  it  $40  so  the  labor  is 
counted  there.  That  makes  $150.  !N^ow,  that  man  sells  to  the  next 
man  for  $150,  and  he  puts  on  it  $30  worth  of  labor,  and  that  makes 
$180.    Now,  then,  you  would  assume 

Mr.  Whitman.  $195, 1  make  it. 

Mr.  Byntjm.  Well,  make  it  $195.  You  assume  it  is  all  counted  up, 
duplicated  over  in  these  final  tables  here,  except  the  last  30  per  cent, 
but  if  you  go  back  you  will  find  the  $10  the  man  has  put  on  has  been 
calculated  in  the  table,  and  the  $40  the  other  man  puts  on  has  been 
counted,  and  when  you  finish  it  you  have  got  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Whitman.  What  do  you  make  the  total  amount  of  labor  I 

Mr.  B  YNUM.  The  total  amount  of  labor  at  that  would  be  $95. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  it  would  be  $80  of  labor. 

Mr.  North.  You  keep  adding  the  value  of  the  labor  to  the  value  of 
the  material. 

Mr.  Bynum.  But  you  only  add  what  the  second  man  puts  upon  it. 

Mr.  Beed.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion.  The  first  product  is  $110 
with  the  labor  added;  the  second  is  $150  with  the  labor  added;  the 
third  is  $190  with  $40  of  labor  added.  Now,  you  get  $90  for  the  total 
labor,  and  the  total  product  is  $110  plus  $150  plus  $190  as  returned  in 
the  census,  not  really.  For  instance,  the  first  man  who  makes  the 
yam  gives  $110  for  his  yarn,  and  that  includes  $10  worth  of  labor,  and 
the  second  man  gives  $150  for  his  product,  and  that  includes  $40  worth 
of  labor,  and  the  third  man  gives  $190  for  his  product,  which  contains 
$40  more  of  labor.  Now,  the  labor  is  added  up  and  makes  $90,  and  the 
products  are  added  up  and  makes  $450. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Eight  there 

Mr.  Eeed.  Wait  a  moment;  let  me  see,  because  this  testimony  is  not 
expert  testimony;  it  is  the  census. 

Mr.  Breckinbidge.  You  are  showing  what  is  done. 

Mr.  Eeeb.  Yes;  the  man  who  takes  $100  worth  of  raw  material  and 
adds  $10  to  it  in  labor,  returns  that  $110  to  the  next  man. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Your  point  is,  it  is  a  reproduction  of  the  same 
material  and  the  addition  is  put  in  labor,  not  additional  material! 

Mr.  Eeed.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea.  I  think  you  underatand  it.  I 
think  Mr.  Bynum  will  understand  it  as  soon  as  he  gets  into  his  mind 
that  each  one  makes  return  and  carries  the  product  over  of  the  man  of 
whom  he  purchases  it  into  his  own  product.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  There  is  the  fallaey  of  the  census,  and  the  fact  is,  if  any- 
body undertook  to  study  any  such  a  thing  in  our  own  census  or  any- 
body else's,  and  did  not  come  out  and  say  squarely  it  is,  his  experience 
is  different  from  mine. 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  will  find  it  all  explained  in  pages  25  to  44. 

Mr.  TuRNEK.  Bo  you  mean  to  say  this  kind  of  computation  runs  all 
through  the  values  and  computations  made  in  the  census  tables  t  - 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  so  informed;  I  do  not  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  state  it  as  a  fact  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  except  in  regard  to  woolen  goods,  but  I  presume 
the  same  method  is  adopted  in  taking  the  census  of  woolen  goods  as 
taking  other  goods.  The  whole  thing  gives  entirely  an  erroneous 
impression  as  published. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  think  the  thing  ought  to  be  investigated. 

Mr.  Keep,  I  think  the  thing  ought  to  be  abolished.     I  loiow  I 
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exhausted  it  and  myself,  and  I  found  the  figures  did  not  mean  anything 
at  all.  '  , 

The  Chairman.  The  census  of  1880  shows  17  per  cent  as  the  avei:age 
labor  cost  of  woolen  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  it  practically  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  constantly  varies. 

Mr.  Beed.  It  constantly  varies  in  regard  to  the  product  For 
instance  in  my  district  is  one  mill  and  right  along  side  of  it  is  another 
mill  making  other  woolen  goods  and  the  labor  cost  might  be  different 
in  each  of  those  mills  with  the  same  amount  of  hands  and  almost  the 
same  management.  It  dex)ends  upon  the  product,  and  it  depends  upon 
varying  circumstances  outside  of  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir ;  they  vary  a  great  deal.  In  round  numbers — 
that  is,  under  free  wool — I  figure  one-half  the  average  would  be  wool, 
and  about  one- third  wages,  and  about  one-sixth  labor,  and  the  rest  in 
such  form  as  general  expenses,  insurance,  etc.  That  is  merely  a  rough 
estimate. 

Mr.  TuBNBE.  You  said  just  now  that  the  volume  of  our  imports  is  in, 
some  sort  the  measure  of  our  prosperity.  Did  not  you  state  the  vol- 
ume of  our  imports  depended  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  not  you  state  that  conversely,  that  the  volume 
of  our  exports  measured  the  prosperity  of  the  country! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  that  it  does,  I  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is  diflferent  somewhat,  however,  from  being  the  cause 

of  prosperity! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Eeed.  We  spend  money  most  anywhere  when  we  have  a  lot  of  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Stating  it  your  way,  if  we  should  have  a  very  large 
balance  of  trade,  it  would  not  indicate  any  adverse  condition  in  our 
commerce!  Stating  it  the  way  you  just  stated  it,  if  the  volume  of  our 
imports  depended  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  then  a  large  bal- 
ance of  trade  would  not  indicate  any  adverse  condition! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  necessarily,  but  there  is  this  to  be  said  that  when- 
ever imports  of  foreign  merchandise  become  excessive  they  injure^the 
country.  !N"ow,  if  you  look  back  and  study  the  history  of  every  panic 
which  we  have  had  since  1837,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  exist- 
ing depression — ^which  I  do  not  consider  a  panic  at  all — but  if  you  wiU 
look  back  you  will  find  that  every  great  disturbance,  industrial  depres- 
sion, in  the  United  States  has  been  preceded  by  excessive  imports. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  OvertradiDg! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Overtrading. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  matters  not  what  we  trade  in! 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  a  fact,  but  every  great  industrial  disturbance 
we  have  had  in  the  memory  of  men  now  living  has  been  preceded  by 
excessive  imports. 

Mr,  Turner.  According  to  that  England  ought  to  be  in  a  constant 
remediless  panic! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Kot  at  all. 

Mr.  BiEED.  He  said  from  causes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  the  same  rule  does  not  apply  to  this  country! 

Mr,  Whitman.  I  am  speaking  only  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner,  Have  we  had  any  recent  large  excess  of  imports  over 
exports! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  that  the  imports  have  been  very 
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excessive.    I  stated  in  my  former  remarks  I  did  not  consider  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  things  was  brought  about  by  excessive  imports* 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  import-s  of  foreign  goods 
would  displace  the  sale  of  so  much  of  American  product;  that  is,  if  a 
large  imx>ortation  was  from  abroad  of  woolen  manufactures  that  it 
would  necessarily  reduce  the  sale  of  so  much  American  product  in  the 
home  market;  is  that  your  ideat 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  confined  my  statement  to  certain  excessive  increases 
to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  revenues.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  every 
Blight  increase  or  decrease  affects  the  market  particularly  one  way  or 
another. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Suppose  you  adjust  the  tariff  so  as  to  have  more  liberal 
trade;  that  is,  that  American  manufactures  and  foreign  manufactures 
may  meet  on  an  equality  in  the  American  market;  do  you  think  that 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  sale  of  products  at  home,  or  saleof  %^jnerican 
manufactures  or  output  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  are  not  likely  to  increase  materially  imports- 
.tions  of  foreign  woolen  goods  that  come  in  competition  either  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  American  fabric,  you  are  not  likely  to  make  any 
material  increase — I  am  speaking  now  of  an  immediate  increase — with- 
out affecting  our  own  industries. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Now,  there  I  do  not  agree  with  you;  there  is  where  we 
differ.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  the  removal  of  obstructions  will 
increase  production,  and  production  and  consumption  go  hand  in  hand; 
that  when  people  can  consume  more  than  they  can  produce,  that  they 
go  up  together.  Whenever  you  obstruct  a  market  or  you  prohibit 
importation  you  will  obstruct  a  market  at  the  same  time  to  exports,  and 
you  will  find  the  American  fanners  consume  just  what  the  American 
manufacturers  consume  irom  them,  but  if  you  wUl  give  them  an  outlet 
they  will  consume  that  much  more  of  goods,  and  that  it  Will  not  injure 
the  American  manufacturer  in  the  least,  but  will  have  the  tendency  to 
increase  his  sales  in  the  home  market. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Tour  theory,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  if  we  should 
stop  producing  woolen  goods  and  dex>opulate  the  cities 

Mr.  Bynum.  I  did  not  make  that  assumption,  because  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Or  force  them  into  other  businesses  or  employ- 
ment  

Mr.  Bynum.  My  theory  is  this:  The  farmers  of  this  country  are 
now  producing  a  large  surplus.  If  they  can  buy  no  more  of  the  Ajneri- 
can  manufactures  than  the  American  manufacturers  buy  of  them  the 
trade  must  cease;  but  this  surplus  must  be  disposed  of  to  another  com- 
munity, and  where  there  is  a  deficiency  in  other  things  they  must  buy 
from  others. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Is  not  that  an  entirely  different  proposition  f  If  you 
will  allow  me,  if  you  will  make  the  proposition  that  prices  will  sympa- 
thize  with  a  great  steady  production  of  a  nation,  I  will  assent  to  it. 

Mr.  Byndm.  That  is  my  theory,  that  trade  is  nothing  but  a  distribu- 
tion of  surplus.  And  in  order  that  there  should  be  a  distribution  of 
that  surplus,  that  a  community  who  has  a  surplus  of  one  character 
must  take  the  surplus  of  another  community.  Now,  whenever  you 
choose  to  lock  up  or  put  a  barrier  between  the  distribution,  or 
obstruct  that  distribution,  you  necessarily  reduce  consumption,  and 
that  in  reducing  consumption  you  sacrifice  the  consumers  in  both  coun- 
tries. For  instance,  if  the  farmers  of  this  country  get  a  liberal  trade 
in  exchange  for  their  surplus  of  agricultural  products,  they  would  be 
enabled  thereby  to  buy  more  American  manufactures  than  th0y  other-i 
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wise  would.  For  instance,  a  farmer  might  exchange  his  wheat  for  silk, 
which  farmers  as  a  rule  would  not  consume,  but  the  cheapening  of  the 
price  of  silks  may  enable  those  who  were  able  to  consume  it  to  consume 
more  and  in  that  way  the  farmer  may  realize  more  money  and  be  able 
to  go  to  the  manufacturer  and  buy  more  woolen  goods,  and  in  that  way 
the  manufEiCturers  would  be  benefited  instead  of  injured* 
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(PuagnpUis  891  At  leq.) 
ffTATEXEHT  07  LOUIS  WIVBIOJILEB. 

I  asked  for  the  privilege  of  expressing  to  your  honorable  committee 
my  views  on  the  tariff,  especially  on  wools  and  woolens,  not  to  further 
that  or  any  other  particular  interest,  but  hoping  that  the  result  of  a 
loDg  study  which  I  have  given  to  this  important  question  may  interest 
you  at  a  time  when  it  involves  the  prosperity  of  our  whole  country. 

Of  wool  chiefly  two  kinds  are  imported. 

^1)  The  coarse,  for  carpets,  which  pays  32  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  now,  is  not  raised  in  this  country.  Kobody  will  object  any 
longer  against  putting  that  on  the  free  list. 

(2)  Australian  clothing  wool,  costing  now  9  pence,  about  20  cents 
exclusive  of  the  present  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound.  When  this  is 
removed  ttie  article  would  come  into  competition  with  Ohio  fleece, 
because  both  are  used  to  make  the  same  fabrics.  The  shrinkage  of 
both  is  55  per  cent.  As  the  Australian  staple  is  finer,  and  will  become 
a  formidable  rival  to  our  product,  strenuous  objections  may  again  be 
raised  against  its  free  admission.  We  can  not  expect,  however,  that 
goods  which  are  now  made  from  it  abroad  can  be  manufactured  here, 
&  we  can  not  get  the  material  as  cheap.  It  does  not  foUow  that  the 
value  of  our  wool  must  decline  in  consequence.  Soon  as  the  4uty  on 
foreign  wool  is  abolished,  I  expect  to  see  a  rise  of  10  per  cent  at  least 
in  the  value  of  Australian;  aud  Ohio  fleece  should  decline  no  further 
when  a  demand  for  it  will  begin  to  show  itself  again.  There  is  nonift 
now.  It  is  worth  24  cents  per  pound,  much  cheaper  than  ever,  because 
our  manufacturers  have  practically  ceased  to  buy.  Last  week  only 
1,200,000  pounds  changed  hands  in  all  our  markets,  against  7,500,000 
pounds  during  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Piled  up  in  the  warehouses 
of  the  East  and  West  it  may  decline  until  it  can  be  exported  to  England 
in  competition  with  Australian  wool,  if  the  uncertainty  about  the  tariff 
lasts  much  longer.  Some  of  the  largest  woolen  mills  of  the  country 
have  closed,  others  are  working  half  time.  If  the  tariff  discusaion  should 
continue  until  next  spring,  I  expect  that  every  mill  of  importance  in  the 
country  will  shut  down. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  present  duties  on  woolen 
goods. 

Here  are  cloths  for  carriage  linings,  made  in  Bradford,  weighing  16 
ounces,  costing  4«.  Sd.  net  per  yard,  or  $1.13;  J;he  duty  of  50  per  cent 
and  44  cents  per  pound  is  $1,005;  total,  $2,135. 

At  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  Thomson,  from  Huddersfleld,  exhibits 
cassimeres  for  men's  wear,  marked  in  plain  figures,  cost  per  yard  in 
England  5«.,  $1.25;  duty,  $1.31;  total,  $2.56. 

When  you  remove  the  duties  from  raw  materials,  our  manufacturers 
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will  not  object  against  a  removal  of  the  specifio  rates  which  now  com- 
pensate them  for  that  tax.  The  question  about  which  there  is  a  divers- 
ity of  opinion  is  how  much  the  other  rates  may  be  lowered  without  a 
disturbance  of  the  present  conditions.  This  is  owing  to  the  different 
estimates  of  the  value  of  labor.  I  think  it  is  on  an  average  about 
twice  as  dear  with  us  than  in  the  countries  where  we  buy  our  textile 
fabrics,  and  that  about  60  per  cent  of  their  value  is  represented  by 
labor  when  made  in  this  country.  A  yard  of  domestic  cloth  sold  by 
commission  men  for  $1  usually  represents  50  cents  in  labor^  30  in  raw 
material,  20  in  profit  and  cost  of  distribution.  If  the  duty  should  be 
reduced  at  once  to  25  per  cent,  I  fear  that  many  manufacturers  would 
be  obliged  to  stop  altogether,  unless  they  can  get  wages  cheaper  than 
is  now  practicable.  When  free  trade  was  Introduced  in  England,  its 
manufacturers  and  artisans  had  already  been  trained  to  use  the  mate- 
rial which  was  best  adapted  to  their  fabrics  and  had  learned  to  econo- 
mize. Our  experience  during  the  recent  financial  depression  has 
reduced  prices,  but  laborers  could  not  exist  if  their  wages  were  sud- 
denly reduced  by  one  third  or  more.  Some  of  them  may  acquiesce 
rather  than  be  idle.  But  they  would  suflfer  for  the  necessities  of  life 
to  an  extent  which  would  impair  their  efficiency.  It  may  partially  be 
due  to  the  high  rate  of  duties  that  the  cost  of  living  is  so  much  greater 
here.  But  nearly  two-tiirds  of  the  wages  of  a  laborer  is  spent  for  food, 
which  ought  to  be  cheaper,  because  we  raise  it  here  and  sell  it  abroad. 
iSiTecessity  must  teach  economy,  but  the  lesson  can  not  be  learned  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  will  take  years  before  our  manufacturers 
will  know  it  to  the  extent  which  has  enabled  the  English  to  control 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  as  a  practicable  and  simple  measure 
the  following: 

(1)  Make  all  raw  material,  animal,  agricultural,  and  mineral  products, 
free. 

(2)  Seduce  by  one-half  the  rates  on  semicrude  articles,  which  can  be 
used  only  when  manufactured.  I  refer  to  goods  like  re-reeled  silk, 
hakled  flax  and  hemp,  hatters'  far,  refined  metals. 

After  you  removed  the  specific  rates  compensating  for  duties  on  the 
r  aw  material  (3)  make  a  horizontal  reduction  of  25  per  cent  from  the 
present  rates  on  aU  other  goods. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  measure  would — 

(1)  Not  greatly  disturb  the  industries  which  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  present  duties,  and  may  lead  the  way  to  further  reductions, 

(2)  A  change  so  simple  should  give  little  occasion  for  long  discus- 
sions, because  all  would  be  fairly  treated  alike.  When  the  entire  tariff 
had  been  remodeled  before,  almost  every  member  wanted  duties  imposed 
on  articles  which  his  constituents  made  and  the  free  admission  of  those 
which  they  consumed.  If  as  mnch  time  were  consumed  now  in  discus- 
sions as  formerly,  our  industries'  would  continue  to  suffer,  and  all  the 
interests  which  depend  upon  them  would  suffer  with  them. 

Objections  to  my  suggestion  will  be  made  by  protectionists,  who  may 
consider  these  reductions  too  great,  and  by  free  traders,  who  will  say 
they  are  not  large  enough.  I  admit  that  my  plan  may  not  sufficiently 
rectify  some  incongruities  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  beg  to  refer  to  some 
glaring  examples. 

Pearl  buttons  are  taxed  2}  cents  a  gross,  per  line,  and  60  per  cent — 
a  barbarous  rate,  which  is  circumvented,  however,  by  importing  the 
disks  from  Vienna;  to  bore  the  uecessary  holes^  tbem.    Manufacturers 
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of  pearl  disks  pay  40  per  cent^  which  my  proposition  would  reduce  to 
30  per  cent. 

Tin  plate  is  taxed  $2.20  per  100  pounds;  I  suggest  a  reduction 
to  $1.65,  which  would  be  65  cents  more  than  formerly.  This  industry 
has  just  been  created.  For  the  first  time  tin  plates  have  successfully 
been  made  outside  of  Wales.  The  previous  attempts  to  make  them  in 
Belgium  and  Germany  had  been  failures.  It  may  do  less  harm  to 
allow  a  tax  of  $1.65  to  remain  than  cripple  a  growing  and  prosperous 
industry.  If  not  disturbed,  it  will  absorb  large  quantities  of  our  iron 
and  employ  a  great  many  laborers.  I  expect  it  will  develop  to  such 
an  extent  that  tin  plates  may  be  made  cheaper  here  than  in  Wales 
when  you  meet  again  for  anotjfier  revision. 

•Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  submit  as  exceptions  to  my  suggestion 
the  following: 

(1)  To  abolish  the  tax  on  art  and  science.  Paintings,  books,  and 
statuary  should  be  free,  and  all  the  material  which  is  used  to  make 
them. 

(2)  Those  articles  of  luxury  which  are  deleterious  to  health  when 
used  to  excess  should  be  taxed  as  heavily  as  possible.  I  refer  to 
tobacco,  liquor,  and  opium. 

One  of  the  chief  otgects  of  the  new  tariff  should  be  the  encourage- 
ment of  our  manufacturers. 

Before  long  our  ability  to  export  food  must  diminish  as  our  wheat 
and  cotton  fields  become  exhausted  and  population  increases.  We 
must  begin  to  look  for  other  expwi^ble  commodities  if  we  want  con- 
tinually to  enjoy  our  present  commercial  supremacy.  If  we  encourage 
our  manufacturers  they  may  be  able  to  supply  the  prospective  defi- 
ciency of  our  exports.  They  would  then  no  longer  be  confined  to  our 
home  market,  but  would  compete  with  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany  wherever  their  fabrics  are  now  consumed. 

Louis  WnraMtJLLEB, 

New  York. 
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(Ptnynph  S92). 
STAIEKERT  OF  ICR.  H.  I.  JAMSS,  WOOLEK  ICAKUFACTUBEB,  OF  SOCKVILLE,  OORK. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  come  before  you  concerning  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers interested  in  this  question  of  a  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens.  I 
come  from  Eockville,  Conn.  I  believe  our  factory  is  in  the  first  dis- 
trict. Our  business  is  entirely  that  of  manufactures.  We  have  one 
cotton  mill  manufacturing  mostly  cotton  warps  and  muslins  for  men's 
wear,  and  cotton  warp  for  ladies'  wear;  we  have  one  silk  mill  manufac- 
turing silk  twist  and  sewing  silk;  we  have  two  mills  making  knit  goods 
and  Unens.  We  have  five  or  six  woolen  mills  engaged  in  making 
woolen  cloth  and  fine  goods  for  men's  wear;  we  have  one  envelope  mill. 
These  several  establishments  are  in  Bockville,  Conn.,  and  are  to-day 
entirely  stopped.  We  haven't  a  spindle  turning,  not  a  loom  running,  not 
a  man  employed,  and  the  whole  industry  of  the  town  depends  on  these 
several  mills.  Our  locality  is  one  of  the  oldest  localities  in  the  coun- 
try. The  corporation  with  which  I  am  connected  as  treasurer  and  man- 
ager began  business  in  1821,  and  has  had  a  continuous  experience  for 
over  seventy  years.    We  were  compelled  to  stop  more  or  less  in  the  win- 
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ter  of  1857,  which  was  called  the  hard-times  winter  among  the  woolen 
people.  I  think  our  corporation  had  to  suspend  operations  more  or  loss 
in  1837,  which  was  before  my  time.  Aside  from  that,  the  corporation  I 
represent  has  been  in  continuous  business  without  stopping  since  1821. 

Something  has  been  said  m  your  hearings  about  the  running  of  the 
mills  by  taking  orders,  etc.  Without  going  over  the  matter,  I  would 
like  to  say  what  my  own  experience  and  knowledge  has  been,  knowing 
it  to  be  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  all  the  people,  more  or  less, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  same  business.  In  the  month  of  July  we  sent 
out  large  samples  of  all  our  goods  for  the  next  year's  consumption  by  the 
people.  We  are  accustomed  to  take  orders  in  the  month  of  July  and 
early  in  August  for  6,000  or  6,000  pieces  of  fine  goods  for  men's  wear, 
and  making  quantity  sufficient  for  the  next  two  or  three  months  to  ran 
us  to  January  or  February  following.  That  is  the  common  custom 
among  the  woolen  mills.  This  year  we  sent  olit  our  samples  as  usual 
to  the  wholesale  clothing  trade  of  the  large  cities  and  also  to  the  job- 
bing trade.  We  sell  our  own  goods  and  have  no  commission  houses. 
We  have  150  customers  in  the  wholesale  jobbing  and  clothing  trade  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  Milwaukee,  and  the  larger  cities.  We 
received  favorable  responses.  We  were  told  that  the  goods  were  all 
right;  that  the  cloths  were  proper  in  finish  and  style  and  manufacture* 
No  objection  was  made  to  the  cost  of  them;  but  buyers  were  not  ready 
to  buy,  and  the  only  reason  they  could  give  for  not  buying  was  that 
they  did  not  know  what  goods  were  going  to  be  worth  next  spring, 
when  they  had  to  market  them.  They  said  that  if  such  action  was 
taken  by  this  committee  and  this  Congress  as  would  have  a  bearings  on 
values^  they  could  not  predict  what  the  values  would  be  when  they 
came  to  sell  their  goods. 

We  sent  samples  in  July  and  August,  and  took  orders  to  deliver 
those  goods  in  the  fall  and  early  in  the  winter.  They  want  to  know 
what  the  prices  will  be  in  the  following  summer. 

In  July  of  this  year,  instead  of  getting  orders  for  this  season's  busi- 
ness of  5,000  or  6,000  pieces,  we  had  on  our  books  the  1st  of  August 
orders  for  between  1,400  and  1,500  pieces.  We  have  been  delay^  in 
getting  additional  orders  for  the  same  reason,  that  people  would  not 
order  until  they  had  some  idea  as  to  what  would  be  done  by  this  com- 
mittee. Instead  of  the  mills  starting  up  and  increasing  their  produc- 
tion, instead  of  orders  being  increased  as  has  been  stated  here,  the 
contrary  has  been  true.  Instead  of  having  our  usual  number  of  orders 
on  hand,  we  have  not  taken  orders,  but  the  cancellations  have  more 
than  equaled  the  orders  that  stand.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  stop  the  work.  In  the  month  of  July  we  stopped 
the  mills  entirely  one  week,  and  the  balance  of  the  month  and  the  early 
part  of  August  we  began  three  days  in  a  week.  Sine^  then  we  have 
not  run  half  of  our  machinery.  This  week  other  mills  have  been 
stopped  in  the  town,  so  that  they  are  now  nearly  all  stopped. 

We  read  in  the  papers  where  mills  start  and  stop,  here  and  there, 
and  where  this  mill  and  that  mill  increases;  but  the  contrary  is  true. 
When  one  mill  is  started  more  have  stopped  or  curtailed  previous  pro- 
duction. It  is  true  in  my  own  town,  and  it  is  also  true  in  every  other 
manufacturing  town  that  I  know  of.  It  is  not  for  the  lack  of  etideavor- 
ing  to  sell  goods;  it  is  not  because  the  goods  are  not  of  good  quality 
and  nicely  finished ;  it  is  not  because  there  is  any  stocks  on  the  market, 
because  the  markets  are  practically  bare  of  this  kind  of  goods;  but  it  is 
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simply  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  whom  we  sell— 
the  whole  wholesale  jobbing  and  clothing  trade.  In  the  meantime  our 
employes  are  out  of  work.  They  come  to  ns  and  say:  "  Can't  yon  give 
me  something  to  do,  as  I  have  a^  wife  and  children,  and  I  must  &ke 
care  of  them."  All  we  can  say  is  what  I  said  last  Saturday:  "This 
matter  is  coming  up  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  unless 
we  can  get  from  them  some  help  we  can  not  help  you."  As  a  conse- 
quence, in  many  kinds  of  business  half  the  goods  under  order  have 
already  been  made  and  the  other  half  will  be  inside  of  six  weeks. 

If  we  get  no  further  orders  the  mills  will  shut  down.  In  the  mean 
time  very  many  of  our  people  will  have  no  means  of  buying  food  for 
themselves  and  tamilies.  That  is  the  situation  in  our  town;  and  I  say 
fronr  my  own  knowledge  that  it  is  largely  the  situation  in  the  woolen 
industry  throughout  the  country.  What  I  have  said  does  not  vary  very 
much  from  what  you  can  read  in  the  papers  day  after  day. 

Mr. Whiting.  II  the  producers  and  consumers  through  the  country 
were  selling  their  products  at  a  fair  price,  would  not  there  be  a  demand 
for  the  goods! 

Mr.  James.  There  would  be  no  demand  for  goods  from  any  woolen 
people  I  know  of  until  there  is  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  clothing 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  who  desire  to  contract  to-day  at  prices  that 
will  not  be  cut  under  when  they  gets  ready  to  market  the  goods  which 
we  sell  to  them. 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  will  supply  the  trade  if  the  people  will  buy  it 
and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  James.  They  wont  pay  us  2J  cents  for  goods  under  the  expecta- 
tion that  you  will  make  them  2  cents  next  April. 

Mr.  Bynum,  The  trouble  with  you  is  that  the  Mills  bill  did  not  pass. 

Mr.  James.  That  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion. 


WOOIilCN  GOODS. 

(Ptnynph  SM). 

STATEMEHT  OF  KBL  LATZXO. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for 
affording  me  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  this  honorable  committee. 
I  desire  to  give  you  my  views  on  textiles,  and  particularly  on  woolens. 
Although  a  foreigner,  living  in  Bruenn,  Moravia,  Austria,  the  center 
of  the  Austrian  textile  industry,  I  ami  well  acquainted  with  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry.  It  is  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  that  I  have  followed,  step  by  step,  the  magnificent  progress 
this  industry  has  made.  My  first  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Ameri- 
can woolen  industry  dates  back  to  the  year  1866,  when  I  returned  to 
Austria,  having  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  woolen  centers  of  Bel- 
gium, France,  Euglahd,  and  Scotland,  where  I  had  started  as  a  weaver, 
and  finally  acted  as  superintendent  of  woolen  mills  in  France,  England, 
and  Scotland.  I  founded  a  woolen  mill  in  Austria  in  1866,  and  ic  was 
in  that  same  year  that  my  business  relations  with  the  United  States 
commenced. 

I  have  since  visited  your  industrial  centers,  especially  the  centers 
where  woolen  goods  are  manufactured^  and  frequently  have  exchanged 
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views  and  dates  with  America^i  manufacturers,  so  that  I  may  say  tiiat 
I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  the  details  of  your  woolen  industry  as 
well  as  I  am  informed  about  those  of  my  own  country.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  thought  my  statement  might  be  of  some  value  to 
this  committee. 

Before  I  begin,  gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  do  not  come 
before  you  with  the  intention  to  convince  you  that  you  should  abolish 
all  duties  on  articles  manufactured  and  imported  by  me  into  the  United 
Stat^.  I  simply  intend  to  prove  that  the  present  tariff  on  woolens  is 
higher  than  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manufEusturer, 
and  to  plead  for  a  reduction.  Although  for  many  years  I  have  been 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  woolen  and  worsted  goods  of  all  qualities 
are  manufactured  iii  the  States,  I  may  say  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  alone  with  its  128  different  exhibits  of  woolen 
gO(^s  amply  proves  that  all  qualities  and  grades  are  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  I  have  studied  thoroughly  all  those  exhibits.  The 
most  important  of  the  American  exhibit  have  been  assigned  to  me  by 
the  executive  committee  on  awards,  to  make  a  report  as  member  of 
the  international  jury,  and  I  have  found  that  the  greatest  part  of  those 
exhibits  can  compete  with  the  very  best  and  finest  goods  wlueh  are 
manufactured  in  Europe;  style,  quality,  finish,  coloring,  are  excellent. 
While  examining  those  beautiful  exhibits,  I  candidly  say  myself  it 
seems  a  mere  prejudice  among  certain  classes  of  people  in  America  that 
domestic  goods  can  not  be  produced  in  the  same  qualities  as  foreign 
goods  which  are  imported  into  this  country.  I  am  convinced  that 
to-day  the  American  manufacturer  is  able  to  make  every  kind  of  grade 
of  wooolen  goods  at  least  just  as  good  as  we  make  them  in  Europe. 
And  why  not!  There  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to-day  no  secret  in  the  way 
of  producing  goods.  I  mean  no  technical  secret.  Furthermore  the 
weaving  is  to-day  the  most  important  feature  of  the  manufacturer. 
Your  system  of  power  looms  has  been  adopted  by  European  manufac- 
turers because  we  found  your  system  far  superior  to  those  of  Europe. 
I  remember  the  time  wlien  I  introduced  in  1867  the  first  Crompton  loom 
in  Austria.  Many  of  my  competitors  who  at  that  time  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  make  perfect  goods  on  a  loom  which  makes  more  than  thirty- 
four  picks  per  minute  smiled  at  my  efforts.  The  American  Crompton 
looms  which  I  introduced  i  think  made  seventy.  The  American  manu- 
facturer could  work  this  loom  with  satisfaction  with  such  a  speed.  I, 
however,  was  obliged  to  run  the  loom  with  fifty-two  picks  per  minute, 
because  I  could  not  find  a  weaver  to  work  that  as  it  was  done  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  regard  to  weaving  all 
the  good,  industrious,  and  improved  work  that  have  been  made  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  came  from  America.  The  American  sys- 
tems of  Crompton  and  Knowles  power  looms  have  been  adopted  and 
found  superior  to  all  those  heretofore  used  in  Europe.  Your  wages  for 
labor,  particularly  for  skilled  labor,  are  considerably  higher  than  ours. 
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Wages  paid  in  Uading  American  woolen  milU, 

I 

SCHEDULE  I. 


Wool  sorters $10.50 

Wool  Bcourers 8.00 

Dye-house  hands : 

Second  hands 10. 50 

Regular 8.00 

Giggers 7.00 

Dry  finish : 

Secondhand 12.00 

Other  lahor,  men '8. 00 

Speckers 4.50 

Burrers 7.00 

Shearers,  men 8. 00 

Spinners,  second  hand 11. 00 

Spinners 10.00 

Spoolers,  per  spool 10 


6ardroom: 

Secondhand $12.00 

Strippers 10.00 

Pickers 7.00 

Tenders 4.50 

Weave  rooms,  second  hand 13. 50 

Harnessers 7.50 

Loom  fixers 12. 00 

Drawers  in 6. 00 

Dressers,  head 12. 00 

Handersin.v 3.35 

Markers 4.50 

Weavers,  average... 9.50 

Wetfinish 16.50 

Wet,  general  help 8. 10 

Repair  hands 10. 00 

Watchmen 9.00 


SCSEDULE  n. 


Wool  sorters: 

Men 

Girls J 

Scourers,  men 

Assistant  carders,  men 

Card  grinders,  men 

Carders  (section),  men 

Carriers  and  strippers,  men  . 

Card  boys 

Assistant  spinners 

Spinners,  men 

Piecer  boys 

Twisters,  spoolers  and  peel- 
ers   -" 

Engineers 

I<Hremen 


$14.00 

6.00 

10.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

10.00 

7.00 

18.00 

12.00 

6.00 

6.00 
18.00 
12.00 


Watchmen 

Warp  dressers 

Assistant  overseers,  weav- 
ing   

Fixers  or  tuners 

Weavers 

Drawers  in 

Burlers  or  knotters 

Menders 

Fullers  and  gig  hands 

Cloth  examiners 

Shear  hands 

Laborers 

Overseers 

Machinists  and  carpenters . 


$14.00 
14.00 

18.00 

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

6  to      8.00 

8  to    10. 00 

10.00 

12.00 

9.00 

9.00 

20  to    30.00 

15.00 


Average  wages  paid  in  European  woolen  milU. 


Woolsorters $5.00 

Wool  scourers 3. 50 

Dye-house  hands : 

Second  hands 5. 00 

Regulars 4. 00 

Giggers 3.00 

Dry  finish : 

Second  hand 5. 00 

Other  labor,  men 4. 00 

Speckers 3.00 

Burrers 4. 00 

Shearers,  men 4. 00 

Spinners,  second  men 6. 00 

Spinners 6. 00 

Spoolers,  per  spool 4. 00 


Card  room : 

Secondhand $6.00 

Stripper 5.00 

Pickers 4.00 

Tenders 3.00 

Weave  rooms,  second  hand 7. 00 

^[amessers 4.00 

Loom  fixers 8. 00 

Drawers  in 4.00 

Dressers,  head 6. 00 

Handers  in 2. 50 

Markers 3.00 

Weavers,  average 6. 00 

Wetfinish 6.00 

Wet,  general  help 4.00 

Repair  hands 6. 00 

Watchmen 5.00 


Bat  I  find  tbat  using  the  same  machines  that  we  use,  yonr  working- 
men  produce  more.  Looking  at  your  official  statistics  as  well  as  the 
dates  gathered  by  myself  from  a  number  of  American  manufacturers, 
and  comparing  the  average  number  of  yards  of  cloth,  that  you  can  pro- 
duce on  the  same  loom  used  in  European'  factories,  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  your  weaver,  being  more  intelligent  and  more  industrious 
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than  onr  iiveayerSy  who  work  for  lower  wages,  prodnoe  more  value  in  a 
day  than  the  European  workingman. 

I  now  desire  to  submit  to  the  committee  a  few  tables  that  I  have  pre- 
pared showing  the  difference  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
standard  goods  in  the  United  St>ates  compared  with  Europe.  The 
figures  which  I  am  going  to  present  are  those  of  your  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  5  also  others  which  I  have  prepared  from  my  own  observation  s. 
First  in  your  Own  official  statistics  contained  in  the  annual  report  of 
Commissioner  Wright  for  1891,  the  average  cost  for  labor,  officials,  and 
and  clerks,  fuel  and  lighting,  oil,  repairs,  and  taxes  in  the  United 
States  amount  to  48J  cents  per  yard  for  16-ounce  fe^cy  worsted  doth. 
I  have  compared  this  with  data  which  has  been  furnished  me  a  few 
days  ago  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  find  that  your  average  of  48^  cents  per  yard  is  higher 
than  the  actual  cost  for  this  clasi^of  goods  stated  in  the  communica- 
tions received  by  me  from  the  manufacturers  themselves.  But  never- 
theless I  will  take  your  official  figures,  48j^  cents,  as  a  basis  for  my 
calculalions. 

[From  Seventh  Annual  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  lAbor,  1891,  pp.  176  and  177.] 
Table  1. — EUmenU  of  cost  in  one  yard* 


Product  No. 

M^aterials, 
net. 

Labor and 
supplies. 

Total. 

Labor  and 
supplies, 
one  yard. 

190 

$1.51 
1.33 
1.57 
1.38 
1.60 
1.57 
1.86 
1.80 

$0.45 
.34 
.65 
.28 
.47 
.60 
.60 
.43 

$2.00 
1.67 
2.82 
Le6 
2.07 
2.17 
1.06 
'     1.72 

|0.«9 
.84 

193 

205 

.65 

187 

.28 

isa 

.47 

186 

.60 

«03 

.60 

Jll 

.42 

This  shows  average  cost  for  labor  and  supplies  in  one  year  to  be  48jt 
cents. 

Table  A  shows  the  cost  of  50  yards  of  cloth  manufactured  in  America  to 
be  $1.87  per  yard. 

Table  A. — Present  cost  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  60  yards  fasusy  Vforsteds  in 
weight  of  16  ounces  per  yard,  made  ofS-fold  dO-worsted  yam,  fine  quality. 

Per  pound. 

65i  pounds  2-40  yam,  in  white * $1.10 

Dyeing  and  dressing ^ 15 

1.35 

SSiponnds,  at  $1.2S *...* 69.37 

Cost  of  labor,  official  and  clerks,  fuel  and  lighting,  oil  and  other  supplies,  and  ' 
repairs  and  taze8>  per  yard^  48i  cents;  50  yards /24.50 

63.67 

Cost  of  1  yaf  d,  $1.87. 

This  cost  price  is  a  little  lower  than  the  price  stated  in  the  official 
statistics.  The  latter  shows  this  class  of  goods  costs  $1.95  per  yard. 
The  difference  of  8  cents  per  yard  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  since 
the  official  report  was  made  yam  has  become  cheaper. 

Table  B  shows  the  cost  of  50  yards  to  be,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  $1*95  per  yard* 
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Tabxjb  B^—Cost  in  Hie  United  States  of  America  of  60  yardi  fancy  wortteds  in  weight  of 
16  ounces  per  yard  wide,  out  of  ^-fold  40'Wor8ied  yam,  fine  quality, 

[Seventh  Annual  Bepoit  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1891,  pp.  176  and  177.]  » 


Product  number. 


190. 
193. 

187. 


Total  cost 
per  yard 


$2.00 
1.67^ 
2.32 
1.66) 


Product  number. 


183. 
186. 
203. 
211. 


Total  cost 
per  yard. 


$2. 078 
2.179 
1.968 
1.723 


Average  cost  per  yard,  $1.95. 

Table  0  shows  the  cost  of  the  same  class  of  goods  as  mannfactured 
in  Europe  to-day,  namely,  $1.53  per  yard. 

Tablb  C. — Present  cost  in  Europe  of  60  yards  fancy  worsted  in  weight  of  16  ounces 
per  yard,  made  out  of  i-fold  40-worsted  yam,  fine  quality. 

Per  pound. 

55^ ponndB  2-40  yam, in  white. «..; $0. 66^ 

Dyeing  and  dressing .15^ 

Perponnd  ..-, 82 


55^  pounds,  at  82  cents ...* 56.51 

Cost  of  labor,  official  and  clerks,  fnel  and  lighting,  oil  and  other  supplies,  and 
repairs  and  taxes, per  yard,  40  cents;  50 yards.. 20.00 


76.51 


Cost  of  1  yard,  $1.53. 

Table  D  shows  the  cost  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  Eurox)e  when 
imported  into  the  United  States  under  the  present  tariff,  namely,  $2.79 
per  yard. 

Table  D. — Cost  of  60  yards  famog  worsted,  imported  under  ihe  present  tariff, 

50  yards,  at  $1.53 $76.50 

Duty,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  $76.50 $38. 75 

50  poonds,  at  44  eents 22.00 

60.75 


Cost  of  landing,  freight,  and  shipping,  50  yards 


137.25 
2.74 

139.99 


One  yard,  $2.79. 

Table  E  shows  the  cost  of  50  yards  manufactured  in  America  from 
the  same  yarn  used  by  the  European  manufacturers  (European  yarn 
imported  into  the  United  States),  namely,  $2.49  per  yard.  This  shows 
how  much  protection  the  American  weaver  enjoys  tit  the  present  time. 

Table  £. — Cost  of  50  yards  fancy  worsted  manufactured  in  America  out  of  imported 

European  yam, 

55^  pounds  yam,  at  82  cents  (price  inEorope) $56.51 

Duty  on  yam,  40  per  cent  on  $56.51 $22.60 

551  pounds,  at  38  cents 21.09 

43.69 


100.20 
50  yards,  cost  of  labor,  official  and  clerks,  fnel  and  lighting,  oil  and  other  sup- 
plies, repairs  and  taxes,  per  yard,  48^  cents;  50  yards 24.50 


Per  1  yard,  $2.49. 


124.70 
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Table  F  shows  the  cost  of  50  yards,  supposing  that  raw  wool  could 
be  imjwrted  free  of  duty,  namely  $1.63  per  yard. 

Tablb  F. — Co$t  of  50  yards  offanoy  worsted  out  offi-40  yam  under  free  wooL 

If  the  white  yam  costs  now  $1.10  per  pound,  it  will  cost  under  free  wool  22  centi 
less,  {.  e.f  88  cents. 

2-40  in  white  under  free  wool * fO.W 

Dyeing  and  dressing 15 

1  pound  yam 1.03 

55^  pounds,  at  $1.03 57.16 

Cost  of  labor,  official  and  clerks,  fuel  and  liji^hting,  oil  and  other  supplies, 
repairs  and  taxes,  per  yard,  48^  cents;  50  yards  ..« 24.50 

81.06 
One  yard,  $1.63. 

Table  O,  cost  of  50  yards  imported  into  the  United  States,  supposiDg 
that  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  were  laid  on  such  fabrics,  but  bo 
specific  duty,  namely,  $2.06  per  yard. 

Table  G. — Under  duty  of  SSper  cent  ad  valorem  SO  yarde  imported  fancy  woretede. 

50  yards  at  $1.53 $7a50 

Duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  $76.50,  50  yards « 26.78 


103.28 

One  yard,  $2.06. 

Table  H  shows  the  cost  of  1  yard  in  Europe,  according  to  the  report 
of  Commissioner  Wright,  to  be  $1,377. 

Table  H. — Elements  of  cost  in  1  yard,  according  to  ike  Annual  Report  of  1891,  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor, 

Product  numbered  217  shows  that  the  material  costing  net $1.  OlSfi 

And  the  elements  of  labor,  offiioals  and  clerks,  fuel,  lighting,  supplies,  and 
repairs,  costing 0.3585 

Total,  one  yard LST? 

In  reality  the  cost  of  labor^  officials  and  clerks,  fuel  and  lighting, 
supplies,  repairs,  and  taxes  being  $0.40  per  yard. 

As  to  this  table  I  may  add  that  Commissioner  Wright  figures  the 
cost  for  labor  per  yard  at  35X  cents.  My  own  figures  of  European 
labor  are  40  ceirts.  But  Mr.  Wright  arrives  at  his  figures  by  giving 
the  cost  of  labor  in  one  factory  only,  while  I  have  given  the  average 
figures  of  a  great  number  of  mills  in  different  localities.  This  explains 
the  difTerence. 

Summary  of  tables. 

1.  Shows  labor  and  supplies  in  one  yard  cost  according  to  average  shown  by 

the  report  of  Commissioner  Wright $0. 48^ 

A.  Present  cost  50  yards  manufactured  in  America 1.97 

B.  Average  cost  50  yards  according  to  the  report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor.  1. 95 

C.  Present  cost  50  yards  in  Europe 1. 53 

D.  Cost  of  50  yards  imported  under  present  tariff 2.79 

E.  Cost  of  50  yards  manufactured  in  America  ft'om  European  yam 2. 49 

F.  Cost  of  50  yards  ijj^the  United  States  under  free  wool 1.63 

G.  Cost  of  50  yards  imported  under  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 2.06 

U.  Cost  of  1  yard  in  Europe  according  to  report  of  Commissioner  Wright  . .  1. 97 
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One  word  more  concerning  tlie  calcnlations  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. ]!^either  in  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Wright  nor  in  my  own  have 
.been  included  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  or  the  depreciation 
of  plant.  But  as  these  items  would  be  nearly  the  same  in  Europe  as 
bere,  the  omission  does  not  change  the  figures  in  either  case. 

It  thus  appears  from  the  tables  here  presented  that  under  the  pres- 
ent taiiif  the  American  manufacturer  is  protected  by  49-j2^  i)er  cent. 

Under  a  tariff  which  permits  raw  material  to  come  in  free  he  would 
"be  protected  by  71-iV  per  cent,  provided  the  present  duties  on  manu- 
factured goods  should  be  continued. 

Under  a  tariff  which  permits  raw  wool  to  be  imported  free  of  duty, 
while  manufactured  articles  would  be  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
35  per  cent,  as  proiwsed  by  me,  the  specific  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound 
being  abolished  the  American  manufacturer  would  stiU  bd  protected  by 
26 1%  per  cent. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  laying 
duties  on  manufactured  articles  was  to  protect  the  American  laborer 
against  the  competition  of  foreign  labor.  The  ii:em  of  labor  in  goods 
costing  $1.87  per  yard  to  produce  is  about  73^^  of  a  cent  of  about  40 
per  cent.  This  labor  would  not  be  protected  in  full,-  but  besides  there 
-woxdd  be  an  extra  protection  of  26  ^^^  per  cent  over  and  above  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  abrpad  and  in  the  United  States,  if  raw  wool 
should  be  made  free  and  only  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  be 
levied  on  woolen  fabrics. 

Permit  me  to  explain  here  how  I  arrive  at  the  figure  of  73^  cents 
for  labor  per  yard  in  toto.  The  amount  of  48J  cents  given  by  the  offi- 
cial report  quoted  before  does  not  include  the  cost  of  labor  employed 
making  the  worsted  yarn.  This  amounts  to  about  25  cents  per  pound, 
and  I  have  added  these  25  cents  to  the  48}  cents  given  as  the  cost  per 
yard  of  cloth,  thus  making  the  whole  charge  for  labor  73}  cents  per 
yard  of  16-ounce  cloth. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  by  glancing  at  the  above  tables,  you 
will  observe  how  much  the  American  manufacturer  is  protected  in 
every  case.  Kow  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  high  tariff  on  raw  mate- 
rial is  a  great  drawback  for  your  American  manufacturers.  The  lead- 
ing woolen  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  want  free  wool,  and 
they  should  have  it.  If  this  is  granted  them  they  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  any  nation  of  the  world.  Free  wool  would  give  a  better 
chance  to  the  manufacturer  in  America  and  to  the  importer  as  weU, 
provided  the  tariff  on  manufactured  article  is  reduced  accordingly.  It 
would  cheapen  the  goods  for  the  consumer,  and  the  consumption  would 
increase.  A  natur^  consequence  of  this  would  be  that  with  the  greater 
demand-for  goods  there  would  be  a  correspondingly  greater  demand 
for  labor,  and  thus  labor  will  profit  thereby  as  well. 

In  continuation  let  me  explain  the  personal  interest  I  would  have  in 
such  reduction.  I  will  state  first  that  the  import  of  foreign  woolen 
manufacturers  has  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  McKinley  act  has 
been  in  force.  A  reduction  of  duties  would  certainly  stimulate  imports 
to  a  certain  extent.  It  may  seem  astonishing  that  under  the  present 
high,  almost  prohibitive,  duties  goods  could  be  imported  at  all.  The 
class  of  goods  imported  consist  in  a  large  measure  of  high  class  fancy 
goods.  These  goods  are  very  difficult  to  manufacture,  because  they 
are  made  from  a  very  high  and  fine  grade  of  yarn.  Furthermore  they 
are  manufactured  in  ^comparatively  small  quantities.  The  American 
manufacturer  does  not  care  to  produce  goods  of  this  class,  because  when 
be  makes  a  style  he  wishes  to  produce  large  quantities  of  it^  therefore 
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goods  that  are  not  salable  iu  large  quantities  are  as  a  rale  not  mann- 
factured  in  American  mills.  The  Eoropeaa  mannfacturer  found  that 
there  is  less  competition  in  this  class  of  goods^  and  this  gives  hini  an 
opportunity  to  compete. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  affords  the  foreign  manufacturer 
a  chance  to  sell  his  goods  in  the  American  market  in  spite  of  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  high  tariff.  This  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
consumers  in  the  United  States  who  prefer  imported  goods  simply 
because  they  are  imported.  The  same  goods  of  the  same  quality  may 
be  manufactured  in  this  country  and  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
imported  article.  Still  this  class  of  consumers  insist  upon  having  the 
imx)orted  goods  though  they  have  to  pay  much  dearer  for  them  and  do 
not  get  any  better  value  for  their  money.  The  weavers  certainly  hare 
to  take  into  consideration  these  tastes,  and  serve  their  customers 
accordingly. 

A  reduction  of  duties  would,  as  I  said  before,  probably  stimulate 
imports  in  a  measure,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abolition  of  duty  on 
raw  material  would  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  produce  his 
goods  so  much  cheaper  that  the  consumption  would  be  largely  increased* 
The  increased  imports  in  that  case  would  hardly  cut  a  figure  c(Hnpared 
with  the  larger  profits  derived  by  the  American  manufacturer  by  means 
of  larger  sales. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  while  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  woolens 

E receded  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  raw  wool  would  inure  to  the 
enefit  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  the  importer,  it  would  not  injure 
the  American  manufacturer  nor  the  American  laborer,  as  both  of  them 
would  derive  greater  benefits  from  such  a  change  in  the  tariff  than  either 
the  importer  or  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

TO  SHOW  THE    DKVBLOPMEXT  OP   THE   WOOLEN  INDUSTRY  IK  THE  UNTTKD  5TATB& 


Total  produce  of  woolen  goods : 

1840 $20,696,000 

1850 42,207,000 

1860 68,865,000 

1870 -. 199,037,362 

1880 267,252,913 

1890 338,231,109 


Importation  of  woolen  goods 
into  the  United  States : 

1867 $58,719,754 

1870 37,064,001 

1880 35,356,992 

1890 56,582,433 

1891 41,060,080 


Importation  in  1890  shows  only  16]^  per  cent,  compared  with  the  Talue  of  goods 
])roduced  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  L'ATZKO.  The  labor  statistics  of  this  country  are  wonderfully 
good.  They  are  better  made  than  anything  in  Europe.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  only  a  practical  man  can  understand  them.  They  have  gone 
into  details,  and  I  find  their  prices,  as  compared  with  the  trade  statis- 
tics in  Europe,  are  very  much  better. 

Mr.  Eeed.  What  i8  the  difference  between  the  cost  per  yard  in  Aus- 
tria and  here  of  the  goods  you  have  mentioned! 

Mr.  Latzko.  The  cost  is  $1.53,  and  the  cost  of  the  imported  article 
is  $2.79. 

Mr.  llEED.  That  includes  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Latzko.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Have  you  made  any  calculations  as  to  what  it  would  be 
with  a  tariff  of  35  per  cent! 

Mr.  Latzko.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  $2.06. 

Mr.  Eeed.  And  the  American  manufacturer  can  manufacture  it  at 
what  price? 

Mr.  Latzko.  At  $1.63. 

Mr.  Beed.  Is  that  with  free  wool! 
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Sib*.  Latzko.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eeed.  How  would  he  get  in  thenf  • 

Mr.  Latzko.  The  American  manufacturer  is  protected  with  26  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Beed.  How  would  he  get  in,  if  it  cost  so  mucht 

Mr.  Latzko.  Just  for  the  reason  I  have  stated.  There  is  a  large  class 
of  people  who  want  the  imported  article,  whether  it  is  better  or  not. 

Mr.  Beed.  That  class  of  people  we  already  supply,  do  we  notf 

Mr.  Latzko.  Not  very  much.  It  would  help  me,  because  it  has  fallen 
off.  I  have  here  a  table  which  shows  how  much  it  has  faUen  off.  It 
has  fallen  off  from  1874.  The  importations  &om  Austria  then  were 
$600,000,  and  the  whole  now  is  only  $159,000. 

Mr.  Beed.  Then,  as  I  understand  you^  the  American  manufacturer 
is  not  only  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  price  of  labor — ^which  you  think 
would  be  compensatory  with  the  duty  of  35  per  cent — but  he  has 
another  disadvantage  in  the  preference  of  a  certain  class  of  people  for 
foreign  goods  at  any  price  f 

Mr.  Latzko.  When  you  bear  in  mind  how  many  goods  are  sent  to  the 
market,  $338,000,000  worth,  and  the  total  imported  is  only  $41,000,000 
worth — 

Mr.  Beed.  Is  not  that  generally  true,  that  Americans  have  to  con< 
tend  against  this  prejudice  arising  from  the  preference  for  foreign 
goods f 

Mr.  Latzko.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  general  rule. 

Mr.  Beed.  They  always  have  that  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  Latzko.  But  we  have  that  in  Europe  the  same  as  you  have  here, 
because  people  want  imported  goods,  as  if  they  were  something  better. 

Mr.  Beed.  That  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a 
tariff',  and  particularly  this  one! 

Mr.  Latzko.  16  per  cent  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  you 
produce  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  say  you  imported  looms ;  where  did  you  get  them, 
in  England,  or  here! 

Mr.  Latzko.  I  got  them  in  Belgium,  and  some  in  England,  too.  It 
is  thought  all  over  Europe  that  your  looms  are  the  best. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  did  they  cost  you! 

Mr.  Latzko.  About  $400  l^id  down  in  Austria. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Were  they  imported  from  here! 

Mr.  Latzko.  They  were  not  imported  from  here,  but  from  England. 
We  have  to  pay  about  26  per  cent  duty  on  looms  under  the  new  Aus- 
trian tariff. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Your  duty  was  $120  on  each  loom,  because  they  cost 
$280. 

Mr.  Latzko.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  cost  $450  here. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOIi. 

(Pftngnph  892.) 


Ko&wicn,  Conn.,  September  lly  1893. 

Sib  :  At  this  time,  with  many  other  woolen  mauufacturers,  we  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  anticipated  tariff  revision.  Allow  us  to  call 
your  attention  to  fi jj^res  which  do  not  at  all  times  enter  into  discussion. 
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We  are  told,  in  the  first  place,  that  raw  materials  are  to  go  on  the  free 
list.  This  is  good,  and  meets  with  our  hearty  approval;  but  as  our 
experience  has  been  the  wool  which  enters  into  themakeup  of  goods  is  but 
about  50  per  cent — that  is,  there  are  besides  not  only  the  lal^r  account, 
but  supplies,  coal,  insurance,  taxes,  interest,  repairs,  and  many  other 
expenses  only  known  to  those  who  have  had  them  to  pay.  We. feel  that 
you,  as  a  man  of  business,  can  readily  see  that  the  woolen  manufacturer, 
when  he  hears  of  25  to  30  or  even  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  tarifi',  shrinks 
from  the  prospect.  We  think  jour^ood  judgment  will  convince  you 
that  50  or  even  55  per  cent  (and  this,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  a  specific 
duty)  will  not  leave  the  producer  any  excessive  profit.  Having  been, 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  wool  dealers  as  well  as  manufacturers,  we 
have  taken  this  opportunity  to  go  through  a  list  of  woolen  mills  within 
a  distance  of  50  miles  or  so  with  whom  we  have  had  business  dealings 
during  this  time.  On  summing  up,  we  find  that  of  the  seventy-two 
woolen  mills  within  this  radius,  fifty-six  have  failed;  not  a  very  filatter- 
ing  commentary  on  the  woolen  manufacturing  business  in  this  region, 
to  say  the  least.  The  net  result  of  our  woolen  manufacturing  business 
for  the  past  five  years  has  not  been  at  all  satisfactory;  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  has  been  variable,  and  the  net  prices  of  goods  have  not 
been  such  that  they  have  left  the  manufacturer  but  very  little  fbr  his 
share.  We  think  the  woolen  industries  will  be  in  a  more  healthy  con- 
dition, and  the  extreme  fluctuation  done  away  with  in  a  measure,  when 
wool  is  on  the  free  list,  even  though  the  duties  may  be  reduced  some 
on  the  manufactured  product.  We  employ  about  226  operatives  in  the 
production  of  woolen  goods,  and  from  the  best  information  we  can 
obtain  we  are  convinced  that  the  wages  we  pay  our  help  are,  in  many 
instances,  double  the  amount  paid  for  similar  work  in  foreign  countries. 
We  have  figures  to  corroborate  all  the  statements  made  in  this  commu- 
nication. 

We  submit  the  above  facts,  and  trust  you  may  feel  in  accord  with  us 
on  this  subject. 

Bespectfully,  yours, 

Hall  Beoihbss. 


liASTIl^GS. 

(Paragraph  892.) 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  19^  1893. 

Sib  :  We  beg  to  call  your  attention,  in  connection  with  the  new  tarifif, 
to  English  shoe  lastings.  an  article  we  have  been  importing  for  a  great 
many  years. 

These  goods  are  not  made  in  this  country  and  could  no  be  made 
profitably,  even  under  the  present  rate  of  duty,  owing  to  the  small 
amount  used  and  for  other  good  reasons.  These  shoe  lastings  are  made 
of  worsted  and  cotton,  the  worsted  warp  forming  tho^fiace  and  the  cotton 
weft  the  back.  We  believe  there  are  no  other  fabrics  woven  in  this  way. 
They  are  used  exclusively  for  cheap,  durable  shoes,  worn  by  the  poor  and 
middle  classes.  The  present  duty  on  them,  under  the  McKinley  law,  is 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  per  pound  (an  average  of  125  per 
cent),  the  duty  being  higher  on  the  coarser  counts  that  are  used  for 
the  cheapest  shoes  than  on  the  finer  numbers.  The  cx)arser  goods 
being  heavier  in  proportion  to  their  cost,  the  duty  is  relatively  higher. 

The  duty  in  the  previous  tarifi:  was  35  per  cent  and  18  cents  per  pound 
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or  about  70  per  cent,  which  should,  even  in  the  event  of  their  ever  being 
made  here,  be  sufficient  protection. 

Since  the  increase  of  duty  under  the  McKinley  law  the  demand  has 
decreased  fully  60  per  cent,  or  from  about  25,000  pieces  to  something 
less  than  half  that  quantity. 

These  goods  being  used  exclusively  for  cheap  shoes  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  and  not  being  made  or  likely  to  be  made  in  this  country,  we 
respectfully  submit  that  they  should  be  classed  specially  in  the  new 
tariff  at  a  reasonably  low  rate  of  duty. 
Respectfully, 

Fabnswobth,  Hoyt  &  Co. 


liASTINGS* 

(PArayrapli  S92.) 


Boston,  September  19j  1893. 

Sra:  The  schedule  of  the  article  which  we  import  from  English  man- 
ufacturers is  a  black  English  lasting  used  solely  and  only  by  shoe  man- 
ufacturers in  making  a  comfortable,  durable,  and  cheap  shoe  adapted 
principally  to  the  use  of  old  women.  This  article  is  a  cotton  weft  with 
a  yrorsted  face,  of  which  40  per  cent  is  cotton. 

Judging  from  our  experience  of  many  years  in  this  business,  it  is 
not  probable  the  present  importation  is  more  than  15,000  pieces  per 
annum,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country, 
and  it  never  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  some  lifteen 
years  ago,  when  the  Oswego  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the 
jLowell  Manufacturing  Company,  used  a  portion  of  their  waste  wool 
from  the  manufacture  of  coatings  to  make  this  lasting  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. We  were  the  selling  agents  for  the  Oswego  FcJls  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  as  they  did  not  find  it  profitable  they  gave  up  making 
the  goods  and  the  machinery  was  disposed  of. 

These  goods  were  scheduled  in  the  old  tariff  as  "  manufacturers  of 
worsteds,"  paying  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  18  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  the  present  tariff  they  are  classed  with  "  woolen  goods'' 
and  are  now  paying  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  per  pound. 
A  case  of  these  goods  at  the  present  time  would  cost  landed  in  Boston 
in  bond  $121.87,  but  when  we  wish  to  take  these  out  of  bond  we  are 
required  to  pay  the  duties  of  $152.42,  which  is  125  per  cent  on  the  for- 
eign cost.  While  under  the  old  tariff  the  duty  would  have  been  only 
$78.79,  or  a  little  more  than  64  per  cent.  Our  reason  for  calling  this 
sx>ecially  to  your  attention  is  that  the  consumption  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  any  opportunity  to  American  manufacturers  to  make  these  goods. 
For  this  reason  we  feel  that  they  should  be  classed  by  themselves  as 
"  worsted  goods  partly  made  of  cotton,"  and  the  old  duty  of  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  18  cents  per  pound,  is  quite  sufficient  to  protect 
any  manufacturers  should  they  ever  wish  to  produce  them  in  this 
country. 

Truly  yours, 

Dean,  Chase  &  Co, 

T  H 63 
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liASTIKGS. 
(Paragraph  $9S.) 

Dear  Sir:  The  elastic  goring  is  practically  a  new  industry  in  Amer- 
ica, and  is  gradually  increasing,  as  the  following  facts  will  show: 

In  1880  there  were  only  108  goring  weavers  in  America,  whereas 
to-day  there  are  upWttrd8.of  400,  the  female  labor  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try ^s  winders,  warpers,  finishers,  etc.,  having  increased  in  proportion. 

We,  as  a  body,  have  been  steadily  employed  at  reasonable  wages  until 
the  last  three  months.  During  the  period  of  the  gradual  development 
of  our  industry  mentioned  above  the  trade  has  gradually  declined  in 
England,  as  the  following  facts  will  show: 

In  1880  there  were  1,1W)  goring  weavers  employed  in  Leicester,  Eng- 
land; during  the  last  three  years  there  has  not  been  more  than  150  who 
have  not  averaged  more  than  thirty-five  hours  per  week.  In  Coventry, 
England,  450  were  engaged  weaving  in  1880,  and  now  there  are  not 
more  than  100.  The  same  conditions  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  1880  there  were  57  manufacturers  of  goring  in  England;  at  the 
present  time  there  are  21.  The  principal  reason  for  this  decline  of 
the  trade  in  England  is,  in  our  opinion,  due  to  the  inferior  and  cheap 
goring  manufactured  by  the  English  manufacturers  having  failed  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  wearers  of  the  Congress  shoe,  and  thereby  hav- 
ing practically  ruined  the  trade. 

In  the  United  States  the  manufacturers  of  elastic  goring,  profiting  by 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  English  manufacturers,  are  making  goring  that 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchasers  of  Congress  shoes,  a  large  pro- 
portion being  warranted  by  them;  this  has  had  the  effect  of  gradually 
increasing  the  demand.  Kow,  the  ix)int  we  beg  to  submit  is:  That  if 
the  tariff  on  elastic  goring  is  put  down  to  such  a  point  as  to  allow  the 
cheap  and  inferior  goring  of  the  English  manufacturers  to  be  put  upon 
the  American  market,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  that  not  only  will  it 
result  in  reducing  our  wages,  but  that  it  will  also  result  in  ruining  our 
industry  by  disgusting  the  purchasers  of  Congress  shoes  the  same  a4S 
they  have  done  in  England. 
_^,,^iiioty-fteven  per  cent  of  the  goring  used  in  America  is  made  here. 
This  is  a  showing  that  very  few  trades  can  equal — and  we  can  consist- 
ently claim  to  be  a  home  industry,  and  fail  to  see  why  English  cheap 
gore  ma<ie  at  starvation  prices  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion witb  good  gore  made  by  American  workmen  at  fair  wages.  Wo 
submit  that  it  is  immaterial  to  the  manufiicturers  of  shoes  whether  the 
goring  is  poor  or  not,  as  they  know  that  if  the  wearers  of  Congress  shoes 
are  disgusted  with  them  that  it  will  not  make  any  material  difference 
to  them,  as  they  will  purchase  shoes  of  another  kind,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  our  association  as  a  body,  as  it  aft'ects  not  only 
our  own  social  welfare,  but  also  the  welfare  of  our  wives  and  families. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

George  Astill, 
Geo.  Swann, 
Committee  of  Elastic  Goring  Weavers 
Amalgamated  Association  of  America. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  September  ^L^i  1893. 
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PIANO  FEI.T8. 

(Panignph  806.) 

Fkiday,  September  15, 1893. 

8TATEMERT  07  XS.  BIOHABD   BANFT,  OF  HEW  YOBS,  DCPOBTER  OF  PIANOFOBTE 

FELTS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  firm  which  has  been  established  35  or 
40  years  in  New  York  City,  importing  piano  felts.  There  are  two  or 
three  qualities  of  these  goods  which  we  imj)ort  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pianos.  We  supply  the  entire  trade  more  or  less  with  European 
felts.  We  have  always  kept  them.  We  have  to-day  to  import  the 
same  goods  as  before  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed.  We  had  these 
goods  in  woolens,  but  they  were  not  satisfactory.  The  classification 
compelled  them  to  be  entered  and  paid  as  woolens  not  otherwise 
specified,  paying  an  average  of  7§  per  cent.  In  1890  we  found  that  our 
goods  'were  specifically  mentioned  for  the  first  time  and  brought  in 
under  paragraph  396,  which  has  been  spoken  of  for  the  first  time  this 
morning.  They  now  come  under  ready-made  clothing  and  India  rub- 
ber goods — ^felts  not  woven  or  otherwise  specified. 

Under  this  new  paragraph  396,  Schedule  K,  the  average  duty  is 
advanced  from  7f  to  114  per  cent.  The  lowest  rate  is  100  per  cent  on 
under-felt,  which  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  against  a  former  duty  of 
90  cents,  77  cents,  and  69.7  cents.  Under  this  duty  we  find  the  average 
to  be  78  per  cent.  This  was  found  to  be  profitable  enough  to  start  a 
manufacture  of  these  goods  in  this  country.  One  concern  in  New 
York  is  making  these  goods,  and  there  is  only  one  firm  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them.  That  firm  has  increased  very  largely.  They 
have  under  this  duty  of  78  per  cent  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years  made  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars ;  and  they  began  with  nothing. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  Mr.  Dolge? 

Mr.  Eanft.  That  is  Alfred  Dolge. 

Mr.  Gear.  He  makes  other  goods  besides! 

Mr.  Eanft.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  a  wrong  impression.-  These 
goods  now  pay  an  average  of  114  per  cent  against  a  former  average  of 
rej.  All  we  ask,  gentlemen,  is  for  you  to  do  something  fair,  and  to 
give  us  such  an  amount  of  duty  as  we  charge  to  the  pianoforte  makers. 
These  goods  have  all  to  be  partly  manufactured,  cut  up,  and  made  into 
hammers.  Some  makers  make  the  hammers  in  their  own  shops,  and 
others  i)rocure  these  hammers  from  the  trade.  We  would  respectfully 
petition  that  this  is  not  feasible.  We  want  to  get  our  goods  out  of  the 
schedule  of  ready-made  clothing  and  India-rubber  goods.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  schedule,  and  ought  to  be  placed  back  under 
woolens.  We  will  then  pay  the  same  rate  that  woolens  are  paying. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  American  manufacturer  a  protec- 
tion of  40  or  50  per  cent,  enough  to  enable  him  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence against  the  wages  of  European  labor,  and  to  allow  a  fair  amount 
for  his  investment;  but  we  think  when  it  comes  to  paying  as  high  as 
130  per  cent  on  goods  sold  to  the  American  trade,  we  are  justified  in 
asking  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Gear.  Are  these  goods  sold  by  the  pound? 

Mr.  Ranft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  Have  they  not  largely  declined  in  price  since  the  liassage 
of  the  McKinley  billl 
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Mr.  Ranft.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Geab.  Have  they  gone  up  in  price? 

Mr.  Ranft.  No,  sir;  they  sold  for  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  is  how  much  on  the  pound! 

Mr.  Ranft.  It  is  49J  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Paynb.  It  is  a  compensatory  duty  on  wool! 

Mr.  Ranft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  were  a  very  smaU  amount  of 
this  kind  of  goods  made  in'this  country  up  to  1890 f 

Mr.  Ranft.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Dolge  claims  that  he  has  supplied  three-fourths  of 
the  trade  up  to  1890.  He  gave  that  impression  to  us.  He  claimed  to 
be  making  these  goods  up  \o  1890. 

Mr.  Ranft.  His  working  men  have  spoken  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  divides  his  profits  with  his  working  ment 

Mr.  Ranft.  He  claims  to. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  run  on  the  cooperative  plan? 

Mr.  Ranft.  That  is  what  he  claims. 

Mr.  Payne.  Whether  or  not  he  has  made  all  his  money  out  of  manu- 
facturing, you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Ranft.  He  must  have  made  it  out  of  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Ranft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  not  the  Government  get  the  whole  duty  since  1890 
out  of  these  goods? 

Mr.  Ranft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  price  is  no  greater  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  the  goods  has  iucrc^ased? 

Mr.  Ranft.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Dolge  claims  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Ranft.  I  deny  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  accept  any  statement,  unless  it  suits  your 
purpose? 

Mr.  Ranft.  Not  at  all.  If  we  can  not  get  these  goods  i^ider  woolens, 
not  otherwise  specified,  I  would  beg  the  committee  to  have  these  goods 
put  in  under  the  head  of  underfelts,  or  as  woolens  under  another 
schedule. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  a  high  grade  of  manufacture,  involving  a  great 
deal  of  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Ranft.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Dolge  claims  that,  too. 

Mr.  Ranft.  You  are  right  there.  He  claims  everything.  That  is 
all  I  have  to  ask,  to  get  a  sepai^ate  heading  for  underfelts,  and  to  take 
it  out  of  the  ready-made  clothing  schedule,  where  it  does  not  belong. 

The  Chaieman.  The  manufacturer  is  getting  his  wool  cheaper? 

Mr.  Ranft.  Yes;  1  think  it  is  lower. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  consumer  has  not  got  any  benefit? 

Mr.  Ranft.  Not  under  the  McKinley  bill. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  5, 1893. 

We  have  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  more  about 
the  manufacturers  of  felts  in  England  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
pri(;es  they  obtain  for  same  in  theii*  home  market,  and  who  are  now 
seeking  under  the  possible  change  in  the  i>re8ent  tariif  to  secure  a 
larger  share  of  the  trade  in  this  country  than  they  are  at  preset. 
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receiving.  You  must  remember  they  are,  uuder  the  present  tariff,  get- 
ting a  large  trade  for  their  felt^i  and  jackets  in  this  country,  while  hold- 
ing the  trade  of  their  home  market  by  reason  of  their  paying  for  their 
labor  so  much  less  than  we  are  paying  in  this  country  in  this  line  of 
woolen  goods. 

There  are  six  firms  manufacturing  paper-makers'  felts  and  jackets 
to-day  in  England,  as  follows:  Joseph  Porrits  &  Sons,  Sunnybank 
Mills,  Helmshore,  Manchester,  England  5  Porrits  Bros.  &  Austin,  Stub- 
bins  Vale  Mill,  Bamsbottom,  Manchester,  England;  Samuel  Porrit«  & 
Sons,  Eamford  Woolen  Mills,  Hey  wood,  Manchester;  James  Kenyon 
&  Sons,  Derby  Street  Mills,  Bury,  Manchester,  England;  Thomas 
Hardman  &  Sons,  Fernhill  Mills,  Bury,  Manchester,  England ;  White- 
headBros.,  Royal  George  Mills,  Saddlesworth Mills,  Yorkshire,  England. 

They  are  organized  as  an  association  making  only  one  uniform 
price  to  their  home  trade,  never  varying  the  same  under  any  circum- 
stances. Being  only  six  they  control  the  felt  manufacturing  in  their 
home  market,  and  have  in  several  instances,  by  united  action,  wiped 
out  all  opposition  that  has  started  up  to  manufacture  this  special  line 
of  goods. 

Their  prices  to  their  home  customers  are  6  pence,  or  12^  cents,  per 
square  foot  for  their  lighter  weight  or  wet  felts,  and  1  shilling,  or  25 
cents,  per  foot  for  their  heavier  or  press  felts.  Our  price  is  14  cents 
and  27  cents  per  square  foot,  delivered  free  of  freight  or  express 
charges  to  our  customers,  which  the  English  manufacturers  do  not  do, 
but  make  the  English  paper-makers  pay  their  own  carriage.  We  give 
price  'pei  square  foot,  as  the  English  prices  are  made  that  way  to  their 
home  trade. 

You  also  are  aware  tjiat  the  felt  manufacturers  number  eleven  in 
this  country  and  have  no  organization  or  agi^eement  with  each  other  in 
making  one  uniform  price,  but  each  manufacturer  sells  where  and  to 
whomsoever  he  can  and  at  any  price  he  chooses  to  make  to  the  trade. 

We  also  know  that  the  English  manufacturers  sell  their  goods  in  this 
country  at  much  less  prices  than  they  do  to  their  home  customers,  figur- 
ing in  the  duty  they  are  now  paying  on  the  goods  they  import  here. 
Should  free  wool  be  decided  upon  and  passed  by  this  Congress,  with 
no  sx)ecific  duty  on  goods,  then  a  compensating  or  ad  valorem  duty  of 
at  least  60  per  cent  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  compete 
with  these  six  large  firms  in  England,  acting  as  one,  for  they  make  one 
unilbrm  price  for  the  American  market,  although  different  from  the 
price  they  make  for  their  home  market. 

We  pay  90  per  cent  more  tor  wages  than  they  do  in  England.  You 
may  desire  to  learn  how  we  know  this  fact.  We  answer  by  saying  we 
have  a  superintendent  that  came  with  us  the  first  of  June  from  Joseph 
Porrits  &  Sons'  mills,  having  grown  up  in  their  employ  from  a  small  boy 
until  he  became  one  of  their  most  imx>ortant  superintendents,  and  he 
gave  us  the  prices  they  were  paying  in  these  miUs  in  England  for 
warpers,  loom-fixers,  weavers,  giggers,  wool  assorters,  boss  weaver, 
carder-fuller,  and  wool  assorter,  and  young  boys. 
Yours,  truly, 

HUYOK  &  ABGEBSINGER. 
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BllESS  TRIMMINGS. 
(Pftngnph  SOS.) 

New  Yobk,  September  21^  1893. 

SiKS :  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  goods  are 
composed  of  .many  different  materials^  and  that,  consequently,  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  paying  duties.  We  hate  often  had  an 
article  classified,  say  at  45  per  cent,  as  being  metal  chief  value,  and  the 
same  article  perhaps  two  weeks  later  will  be  classified  again  at  60  per 
cent,  calling  the  glass  chief  value,  and  it  also  often  happens  the  reverse. 
This  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  know  how  to  buy  these  goods  in 
Europe,  because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  how  the  duty  will  be 
determined  when  the  goods  arrive. 

Our  dress  trimmings  are  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff,  althcmgli  they 
were  formerly  specified.  The  same  conditions  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
importation  of  buttons,  which  are  often  composed  of  two  or  tliree  dif- 
ferent materials,  or  even  six. 

We  respectfully  beg  that  you  will  consider  thepropriety  of  making  all 
dress  trimmings  pay  a  uniform  rate  of  duty,  which,  in  our  judgment, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  if  made  at  the  rate  of  30  per  centum  ad 
valorem.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  about  undervaluations  by  dis- 
honest competition,  except  on  goods  where  the  duties  were  upwards  of 
30  i>er  cent,  never  on  goods  at  that  or  at  a  lower  rate. 

We  send  you  also  samples  of  buttons  to  show  you,  in  a  rough  way, 
the  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  at  the  custom-house.  This  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  appraisers.  It  happens  constantly  that  they  are  in  great 
doubt  as  to  how  the  duties  should  be  assessed.  They  make  careful  and 
painstaking  analysis  of  samples,  but  as  the  prices  for  the  component 
materials  vary,  and  as  the  analysis  is  sometimes  misleading,  the  result 
is  unsatisfactory  and  frequently  untrustworthy. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  one  uniform  rate  of  duty  for  all  textile 
fabrics  and  manufactured  goods  of  every  description.  It  would  save  all 
trouble  about  the  classification  of  goods,  and  would  enable  importers 
to  buy  wtihout  tbe  risk  of  uncertainty  and  having  the  duties  changed 
by  the  st^ale  of  new  and  varied  decisions  which  they  are  given  by  the 
appraisers. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  dress  trimmings,  and  we  have  ho  difficulty 
in  competing  with  foreign  goods  on  all  such  goods  as  are  made  in  this 
country.  We  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  duty  of  30  per  cent 
on  any  goods  which  we  manufacture. 

The  most  troublesome  part  of  the  tariff  is  the  weight  duty  on  any- 
thing containing  wool  or  worsted.  We  have  friHinently  ordered  goods 
in  Eui*oi)e  which  we  supi>osod  would  be  chwsified  at  60  per  cent  duty, 
and  the  manufacturer  has  afterward  used  a  glossy,  fine  mohaic  in 
place  of  silk,  to  give  better  efl'ect.  Then  the  goods  would  be  classified 
at  00  per  cent  duty  and  49J  cents  per  pound,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
always  have  lost  money,  and  sometimes  very  largely,  on  goods  contain- 
ing any  wool,  worsted,  or  mohair. 

As  such  goods  are  not  made  in  this  country  for  ladies'  dress  trimmings, 
or  but  very  seldom  made,  we  can  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  pay 
any  higher  duty  than  on  other  trimmings. 

We  are  debarred  at  present  ftom  importing  any  worsted  or  mohair 
braids,  because  the  weight  duty  added  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  has 
made  double  duty  on  such  goods  as  high,  in  some  cases,  as  175  percent 
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a<l  valorem,  and  in  no  case  liavo  the  duties  been  less  than  about  90  per 
eeiit,  the  latter  being  on  the  extremely  fine  goods^  and  the  very  high 
duty  being  always  on  the  cheap  goods. 

If  your  honorable  committee  can  do  anything  to  simplify  the  tariff  in 
making  duties  more  uniform  it  will  greatly  relieve  the  importers  gnd 
appraisers  and  it  will  diminish  the  inducement  for  undervaluation  and 
fraud. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

0.  L.  WOODBRIDGE  &  CO. 


CARPETS. 
(Parayraplii  81KI  •%  seq.) 

September  20, 1893. 

STATEmNT  07  HOK.  WHXIAX  BYAIT,  A  BXFRSSENTATIVE  FBOX  TSE'sTATE  OF 

NSW  YOXX. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Preliminary  to  the  statement  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  come  down  here  to  represent  the  carpet  industry  I  would  like  to 
say,  as  indicating  the  importance  of  the  carpet  industry,  that  it  began 
in  1850  in  the  city  of  Yonkers,  when  it  was  commenced  there  by  tbe  late 
Alexander  Smitli  with  a  force  of  six  weavers,  and  it  has  grown  on  from 
that  time  until  at  the  present  day  that  establishment  is  the  largest 
carpet  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  world,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  having  a  capacity  of  production  of  43,000  yards  of  carpet  per 
diem.  They  bave  made  as  much  as  that  during  the  past  year.  This 
one  establishment  employs  nearly  3,800  people.  There  are  two  other 
smaller  establishments  in  the  city  of  Yonkers  employing  1,200  people. 
Of  these  5,000  people  3,000  are  women  and  children.  The  entire  sums 
paid  for  wages  in  that  city  last  year  in  the  carpet  industry  aggregated 
over  $3,000,000.  When  I  speak  of  last  year  I  mean  previous  to  the 
first  of  July,  1893.  The  industry  employs  more  than  half  of  those 
engaged  in  all  occupations  in  the  city  of  Yonkers,  which  city  is  the 
largest  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  between  New  York  and  Albany — 
being  a  city  of  about  36,000  population  according  to  the  last  census.  I 
might  al  5o  state  that  since  the  establishment  of  this  industry  there  lias 
been  but  one  strike  in  that  industry.  That  strike  occurred  five  years 
ago  and  was  caused  by  infiuences  altogether  outside  of  the  city  of 
Yonkers.  It  was  adjusted  aft^r  a  short  cessation  of  work.  The  settle- 
ment was  amicable  to  all  parties  and  they  have  been  running,  up  to  the 
time  of  tlie  commencement  of  the  recent  financial  stringency,  in  a  man- 
ner most  satisfactory  to  all. 

With  these  few  remarks  I  will  introduce  Mr.  Coyne,  who  has  been  a 
workiugman  in  that  branch  of  the  carpet  industry  for  twenty  years  or 
more.  ^  • 

gf  ATEMEHT  OF  XS.  COYHS. 

Mr.  Chatrman:  I  appear  here  as  a  wageworker,  having  worked  at 
the  carpet  business  for  nineteen  years,  and  during  all  that  time  I  have 
had  steady  work  until  two  months  ago,  when  the  works  closed  down 
and  are  still  closed.  About  5,01)0  people  are  out  of  work,  and  that 
means  a  loss  in  wages  of  about  $400,000  to  the  people  of  Yonkers  in  the 
carpet  manufactories. 
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Under  the  tariflf  that  existed  prior  to  1890  we  had  steady  work,  and 
we  worked  during  many  seasons  in  the  night  until  9  o'clock.  When  1 
went  to  work  for  the  Smith  people  in  1874  they  had  300  employes,  and 
they  now  have  3,800.  At  that  time  carpets  sold  at  $1.65  a  yard,  while 
to-day  they  are  selling  at  62J  cents  a  yard.  In  1881  the  average  wages 
paid  to  girls  was  $1.25,  and  for  the  month  ending  June  30  last  the 
wages  were  $1.43,  so  that  while  the  price  of  carpets  had  fallen  since 
1874  wages  have  increased. 

In  the  city  of  Yonkers  they  make  moqi^ette  carpet,  and  90  per  cent 
of  all  the  moquette  carpets  made  in  the  world  are  made  at  Yonkers. 
In  1881  moquette  carpet  sold  at  $1.55  a  yard,  and  today  the  wholesale 
price  is  90  cents  a  yard — ^a  falling  off  of  65  cents  per  yard  in  price. 
Another  grade,  Axminster  carpel^  which  is  made  there,  sold  in  1869 
for  $3  a  yard,  and  to-day  it  sells  at  $1.90  a  yard.  So  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  price  of  the  product  has  steadily  decreased  and  wages  have 
gradually  increased.  I  will  give  you  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  in 
this  country  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  England.  My  only  information  as 
to  the  difference  in  cost  in  general  of  wages  and  labor  was  gotten  whfle 
I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Smith  Company,  because  I  used  to  hire 
weavers,  and  on  several  occasions  I  hired  girls  from  Scotland.  On 
several  occasions  I  asked  them  how  much  they  got  on  the  other  side, 
and  they  told  me  that  in  their  money  it  would  amount  to  $3  a  week,, 
while  in  the  Smith  works  they  got  $9.50  for  weaving  the  same  fabric. 
This  shows  an  increase  in  wages  of  nearly  300  per  cent  in  weaving  alone. 
The  mills  are  closed  to-day,  and  I  do  not  know  why.  I  know  that  car- 
-pets  are  not  selliDg.  Whether  the  cause  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  silver 
bill  or  an  apprehension  of  tariff  changes  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  For  nineteen  years  the  mills  have  never  closed,  you 
say,  until  a  couple  of  months  ago? 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  right.  1  feel  that  if  the  tariff  is  to  be  left  as  it 
was  previous  to  passage  of  the  act  of  1890  our  mills  would  manage  to 
ran  steadily. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  say  that  the  Yonkers  carpet  manufacturers  pro- 
duce 90  per  cent  of  all  the  moquette  carpets  made  in  the  world  T 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Not  all  used  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Ko. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Do  you  export  many  carpets! 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  have  never  exported  any  carpets,  but  I  understand 
they  are  looking  to  that. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  say  that  90  per  cent  of  all  the  moquette. carpets 
made  in  the  world  are  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  made  on  a  loom  which  ha«  been  pat- 
ented. The  patent  expires  next  January.  They  are  patented  in  Eu- 
rope, and  they  have  400  or  500  looms  running  in  England  that  pay  a 
royalty. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  none  are  made  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  That  is  prohibitory  protection. 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  expect  it  is. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Has  the  price  of  carpet  declined  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  machinery  in 
that  industry  during  the  period  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  the  labor  of  an  operative  i>rodiices  a  much 
larger  result  I 

Mr.  Coyne.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  they  work  by  piecework? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Can  you  detennine  whether  they  are  paying  more 
wages  in  this  country  for  the  same  kind  of  work  than  they  are  paying 
abroad? 

Mr.  Coyne.  They  wprk  by  piecework  here  and  work  by  piece  abroad. 
We  pay  more  here  by  the  yard  for  weaving,  considering  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  work.  Most  of  thrf  machinery  used  in  carpet-making 
comes  from  England.  The  machinery  used  in  some  factories  comes 
entirely  from  England. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  women  and 
children? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  $1.43  a  day  at  i>resent. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  part  of  the  work  do  they  dot 

Mr.  Coyne.  They  do  almost  every  part  of  it.  I  started  in  the  busi- 
ness early,  and  I  have  gone  all  through  the  work.  I  was  superintend- 
ent for  nine  years. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  use  jute  foundation? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.    We  buy  the  jute  and  dress  it,  and  put  the 
warp  into  bags. 
.    Mr.  Turner.  Are  the  laboring  people  prospering! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Very  much  so.  I  know  some  women  who  own  their  own 
homes. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  percentage  of  them  own  their  own  homes? 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  know  of  10  or  12. 

Mr.  Turner.  Out  of  3,800  employes  you  only  know  10  or  12? 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  know  10  women.  Out  of  the  3,800  I  should  say  there 
would  be  one-third  of  the  number  who  own  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  Breckinridoe.  What  is  the  principal  article  of  m,anufacture 
the  men  work  in  ? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Tapestry  velvet,  tapestry  brussels,  and  axminster  car- 
pets are  the  products  of  Yonkers  mills  idmost  entirely  to-day.  In  the 
tapestry  carpet  there  is  about  half  a  pound  of  wool. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  kind  of  a  carpet  is  the  moquette  cjirpet? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  a  hard,  tough  fiibric,  that  is  woven  on  a  loom  that 
puts  the  tuck  down  in  the  face  and  the  comb  combs  it  up.  It  is  not  a 
shuttle,  but  a  needle,  loom.  When  we  first  started  a  girl  would  only 
run  one  loom,  but  now  she  runs  two  at  a  very  much  less  rate  of  wages 
in  cost. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  they  pretty  much  all  run  two  looms? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  run  three. 
.    Mr.  Turner.  You  speak  of  moquette  carpet  selling  for  90  cents  a 
yard. 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  did  not  mention  any  other  price? 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  the  regular  price.  There  is  an  extra  grade  called 
gobelin,  which  is  a  little  finer.  It  sells  at  15  cents  a  yard  higher,  but 
there  is  not  very  much  of  it  made. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  they  sell  that  cheaper? 

Mr.  Coyne.  They  do  not  now.  It  has  never  been  sold  for  less  than 
90  cents.  Two  or  three  years  ago  they  made  a  ch(Bai)er  grade  and  sold 
it  for  $1. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  general  run  is  on  the  90-cent  carpet? 
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Mr.  Coyne,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  say  that  a  girl  will  now  attend  two  looms?* 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  your  connection  with  this  millt 

Mr.'CoYNE.  I  have  no  connection  with  it  today,  because  it  is  stopped. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  perfectly  familiar  witli  this  business! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.  I  started  anew  mill  nine  months  ago  and  was 
getting  ready  to  manufacture  carpets  when  this  financial  trouble  came 
on  and  I  had  to  close  up. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  customary  for  a  girl  to  attend  two  looms  in  Eng- 
land, working  on  the  same  grade  of  goods  t  - 

Mr.  Coyne.  My  information  on  that  subject  is  rather  limited,  because 
their  looms  are  limited  to  about  twenty.  I  do  not  know  just  what  they 
are  doing  over  thei*e.  They  have  to  pay  a  royalty  on  our  looms,  and 
have  not  many  of  them  running. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  Yonkers  you  use  that  kind  of  loom  more  in  making 
carpets  than  they  do  in  England? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Y  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  England  they  only 
work  about  twenty  of  these  looms? 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  my  information. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  much  is  the  weaverpaid — by  the  pick  orl>y 
the  yard? 

Mr.  Coyne.  They  are  paid  by  the  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  square  yard  or  running  yard? 

Mr.  Coyne.  The  goods  made  in  Yonkers  are  27  inches  wide.  The 
wages  are  paid  according  to  the  grade — from  2^  to  4  events  a  yard;  the 
more  work  a  girl  doeis,  the  more  she  earns.  Some  make  10  yards 
and  others  will  only  make  7. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  is  it  in  England? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  about  the  same.  A  girl  will  only  make  about  $3  a 
week. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  much  is  paid  there  for  the  same  grade  of 
work? 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  am  not  familiar  with  English  money,  but  I  have  hired 
a  great  many  weavers.  Those  who  come  to  Yonkers  weave  about  as 
well  as  we  do. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  know  how  much  they  get  per  yard 
abroad? 

Mr.  (3oyne.  1  have  heard  it,  but  I  have  not  charged  my  mind  with  it. 
I  have  known  them,  after  working  awhile,  go  back  and  st^y  until  their 
^earnings  were  all  gone.    Out  of  the  3,800  people  whom  we  employ  we 
have  about  800  French,  English,  and  Scotch  weavers. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  do  you  advise  us  to  do  about  this? 

Mr.  Coyne.  As  for  myself,  I  have  seen  so  much  prosperity  in  the  car- 
pet business  under  a  protective  tariff  that  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason 
why  it  should  be  touched.  When  the  American  manufacturers  first 
started  in  the  business  of  making  carpets  the  American  public  were 
paying  prices  which  were  made  by  foreign  makers.  This  was  the  case 
Until  aft^r  1860,  and  to-day,  with  home  competition,  we  are  selling  car- 
pets at  62^  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  cost  more  to  buy  carpet  of  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  cost  very  much  more.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
much.  Carpets  were  $1.25  a  yard  in  1874  and  now  they  are  only  ti2i 
cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  kind  of  goods  is  this  moquette  carpet? 
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Mr.  CoYNB.  It  is  soft  pile.    It  is  made  from  yam  of  American  wool. 

Mr.  Bbeckinkipge.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  your  business  if  wool  was  put  on  the  free  list  f 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  You  do  not  think  it  would? 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Why  not!  Have  yoa  conferred  with  the  pro- 
prietors about  this! 

Mr.  Coyne.  In  the  State  of  New  York  we  use  only  about  half  ^a 
X>ound  of  wool  to  the  yard. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  It  is  not  washed! 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  can  not  use  unwashed  wool.  We  buy  it,  and  wash 
it,  and  scour  it. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  You  have  to  thoroughly  clean  it  before  you  use 
itf  When  you  say  you  use  half  a  pound,  you  mean  the  wool  in  the 
clean  state? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.  And  the  ingrain  men  use  about  a  pound  and 
one-fdurth.  To-day  we  make  a  low  grade  of  carpet  which  is  selling  in 
competition  with  the  ingrain.  When  they  use  that  much  wool  we 
iPTOuld  not  be  in  it  with  them  with  Wool  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  think  their  fabric  would  drive  you  out? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  American  pub- 
lic would  be  able  to  buy  ingrain  carpet  for  less  money  than  they  do 
to-day. 

Mr.  Bbeckineidge.  What  is  that  ingrain  carpet  worth,  say  at  whole- 
sale? 

Mr.  Coyne,  I  could  give  you  about  the  figures.  They  vary.  Ingrain 
carpet  to-day  would  be  worth  about  50  cents  a  yard  5  that  is  the  wool 
ingrain. 

Mr.  Bbegeinbidge.  That  is  a  very  much  inferior  grade  to  yours? 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Bbegeii^idge.  It  is  all  wool.  Has  it  anything  like  the  lasting 
quality? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  has.  It  is  just  as  good.  It  is  not 
quite  so  showy.    Tapestry  carpet  is  an  imitation  of  Brussels  carpet. 

Mr.  Beegkinbidge.  You  think  free  wool  would  help  the  ingrain- 
carpet  industry  rather  than  hurt  it? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  a  home  manufacturer,  and  we  do  not  ask 
that  he  shall  be  discriminated  against  at  all. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidgb.  I  have  here  some  extracts  from  a  paper  which 
probably  Mr.  Hopkins  will  indorse.  Do  you  know  a  journal  called  the 
Sherman  Upholstery  Carpet  Trade  Leaf? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Is  it  a  responsible  publication? 

Mr.  Coyne.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  do  not  know  it  well  enough  to  give  it  a  character 
here  to-day? 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge,  Do  you  know  of  any  more  responsible  trade 
journal? 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  It  is  a  responsible  publication,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Is  it  published  in  Philaclelphia  or  New  York? 

Mr.  Bebckinbibge.  It  is  published  in  New  York.  Do  you  know 
the  firm  of  Alexander  Smith  &  Son? 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  do. 
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Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  is  the  ftrm  you  have  been  talking  abont! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is.  the  largest  carpet  mana&ctating  estab- 
ment  in  the  world,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  Do  you  know  Mr.  Englar  f 

Mr.  Coyne,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  see  that  that  gentleman  has  gone  ov^  to 
Europe! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  As  a  representative  of  this  firm  with  a  view  of 
establishing  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  moquette! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  suppose  he  has  the  well-founded  hope  that 
the  American  manufacturers  may  be  a1l>le  to  sell  moquette  carpets 
abroad! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  would  be  to  your  interest,  other  things  being 
looked  after,  to  be  able  to  get  your  materials  cheaper  and  thereby  enjoy 
the  foreign  as  well  as  the  domestic  trade! 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  have  never  been  able  to  supply  the  domestic  trade. 
We  have  just  been  able  to  supply  that  trade  and  that  is  all.  Another 
factory  started  last  year.  Every  manufacturer  I  know 'has  been  run- 
ning his  looms  constantly,  almost,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  not  there  a  large  sale  in  New  York  for  these 
goods! 

Mr,  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  all  are  sold. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Therefore  there  was  not  an  overproduction. 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  do  not  so  regard  it.  The  market  absorbs  them  all, 
whether  by  auction  or  legitimate  sales.  There  is  this  about  it,  how- 
ever, the  trade  goes  by  seasons,  fall  and  spring.  If  the  goods  are  on 
hand  in  the  fall  they  sometimes  send  them  out  for  sale  by  auction,  but 
it  does  not  always  follow. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  see  there  are  large  auction  sales! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.    They  generally  sell  at  good  prices. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  They  sold  at  80  cents! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Y^es,  sir.  Those  are  made  under  a  patent  which  expires 
upon  the  17th  of  January  next. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  stated  here  how  this 
has  gone  to  Europe! 

Mr.  Coyne.  They  are  in  a  good  position,  having  spent  $6,000,000. 
Nobody  else  could  get  in  there.    I  know  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  would  consider  it  advantageous  to  increase 
the  demand  for  your  carpet  in  that  way,  would  you  not! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  to  increase  the  number  of  countries  that 
you  could  have  access  to! 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  have  access  to  all  countries  to-day  if  we  want  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  To  the  extent  that  you  have  to  pay  higher 
prices  than  other  i)eople  for  your  wool  your  access  to  other  countries  i^ 
limited! 

Mr.  Coyne.  All  our  raw  msrterials  come  from  Eurox>e.  We  are  just 
as  well  off  as  if  it  was  free.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  interest  on 
capital. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  suppose  you  know  of  this  provision  in  the 
tariff  laws  allowing  a  rebate  on  the  materials  used  in  home-made  goods 
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which  have  been  sent  to  a  foreign  market.  I  believe  that  the  Smith 
Company  is  not  certain  it  would  be  of  any  material  advantage  to  it. 

Mr.  Coyne.  An  explanation  of  that  is  found  in  the  dillydallying 
manner  in  which  the  Government  has  treated  applications  of  manu- 
facturers for  rebate.  We  know  of  one  case  in  which  a  request  for 
rebate  was  made  six  months  ago^  and  it  has  not  been  paid  yet. 

Mr.  Breckineidge.  If  there  is  a  rebate  your  advantage  consists  in 
being  able  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  deems  that  under  this  administration  it  is  hard  to 
get  back  what  the  law  gives  yout 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  make  clear  to  the  committee 
the  fact  that  while  the  price  of  carpet  has  steadily  decreased,  wages 
have  increased. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBmaB.  That  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  hope  you  will  make  that  clear,  so  it  will  go  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Coyne.  In  1874  the  wholesale  price  of  tapestry  carpet  was  $1.25 
per  day  and  the  average  price  of  wages  for  weavers  and  girls  was  $1122. 
In  1893  the  same  goods  sell  for  62J  cents  a  yard,  and  the  wages  are 
$1.43.  In  1882  the  price  of  moqnette  carpet  was  $1.65  a  yard,  in  1893  its 
price  is  90  cents  a  yard.  In  1869  the  price  of  Axminster  carpet,  which  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  kind  of  carpet  as  a  moquette,  but  a  little  heavier 
goods,  sold  ibr  $3.50,  and  in  1893  the  same  sells  for  $1.90  a  yard.  In 
starting  a  carpet  manufacturing  plant  there  are  a  great  many  things 
connected  with  it,  such  as  carding,  spinning,  dyeing,  printing,  machin- 
ery, and  other  things  which  are  hard  to  organize.  In  some  instances 
mechanics  can  be  secured  in  a  well-established  place  who  will  make 
carpets  at  a  less  labor  cost  than  they  can  in  new  concerns,  which  are 
thereby  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  a 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  You  have  cited  the  price  and  wacres  for  moquette 
carpet;  how  many  yards  of  carpet  of  this  kind  could  a  girl  weave 
formerly? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Twenty  to  twenty-four  yards. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbibge.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  will  a  girl  weave  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  Coyne.  From  40  to  60  yards. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Her  production  has  increased  largely  over  100 
I)er  cent,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  her  wages  be  increased. 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  right.  That  girl  is  working  to-day  for  $1.43  per 
day;  she  learns  to  do  that  work  in  from  two  days  to  a  week.  In  any 
other  industry  she  would  not  make  over  $1.12  a  day  in  Yonkers. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  increased  production  is  the  result  of  improved 
machinery,  which  comes  from  the  exercise  of  American  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Has  there  been  much  change  in  the  cost  of  dye- 
ing during  that  period? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  So  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  cost  of 
production  all  along  the  line? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  that  comes  from  improved  machinery. 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  comes  from  American  ingenuity  in  devising  machinery 
U)  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  This  loom  of  which  you  speak  as  being  use4  iu 

this  moquette  i»di»9try  is  m  English  loom? 
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Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  American  loom. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  was  invented  by  an  American  boy  who  came 
from  the  farm. 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  patented  in  England  and  France. 

Mr.  BRECKiNRiDaE.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  ^riff  was  the  cause 
of  it«  invention? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  would  not  have  been  invented  if  the  boy  had  been 
kept  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Coyne.  If  we  hadruot  had  protection  we  would  not  have  had  a 
factory;  and,  therefore,  we  would  not  have  had  any  use  for  the  inven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  old  adage  then  that  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention  ! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  would  not  say  the  less  the  necessity  the  greater  the 
invention? 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  With  your  improved  methods  you  have  had  the  home 
market  of  05,000,060  of  i)eople  to  supply? 

Mr.  COYNB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  an  incentive  to  invention  f 

Mr.  Coyne.  The  American  people,  I  am  told,  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  carpets  in  the  world.  When  this  was  invented  the  stock  of 
Crosley's  concern  in  England  was  sold  on  the  exchange  in  London,  and 
at  that  time  it  paid  25  per  cent.  Some  of  our  workmen  own  some  of 
the  stock.  To  day  that  stock  does  not  pay  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent 
and  sometimes  they  pass  the  dividends. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  spoke  of  this  loom  not  being  a  shuttle  loom, 
but  a  needle  loom. 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BRECKiNRiDaE.  On  what  kind  of  a  base  do  you  build  this  carpet? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  built  on  a  base  of  jute.  The  back  is  jute,  the  warp 
is  cotton,  and  the  face  is  wool.  We  use  a  small  quantity  of  linen  thread 
for  the  selvage. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  linen  is  a  small  factor. 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Jute,  cotton,  and  wool  are  the  principal  fivctors? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  give  you  the  weight. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  mucli  will  a  yard  weigh? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Two  pounds  and  a  little  over. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  much  of  that  would  bo  wool? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  would  be  a  x>ound  and  a  quarter  of  wool,  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  jute,  and  about  4  ounces  of  cotton  with  a  trace  of  linen. 
In  16,000  yards  you  would  not  use  a  pound  of  linen. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  all  widths  substantially  the  same? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  the  same  weight  for  the  same  fabric. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  not  dye  quite  a  factor? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  in  moquette,  Brussels,  and  ingrain.  Tapestry  are 
printed.    Moquettes  are  solid  dye  colors. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  dye  a  yard? 

Mr.  Coyne.  In  England  I  should  say  it  would  be  about  2  cents. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  much  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Coyne.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  So  that  the  cost  of  dyeing  is  not  a  large  fiwitor? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Not  now.  It  used  to  be.  It  can  be  done  by  machinery 
now.    It  used  to  be  as  high  as  9  cents  a  yard. 
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Mr.  Breokinbidge.  Is  the  cost  of  dyestuff  a  material  factor! 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  am  speaking  of  labor  when  I  say  2  cents. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  much  would  be  the  cost  of  the  dye! 
.   Mr.  Coyne.  Four  or  five  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  kind  of  dye  do  you  use  principally! 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  use  analine  dyes. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  are  now  speaking  of  moquette  carpets! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Fes,  sir;  so  far  as  importations  go  it  is  true  of  all.  I 
have  said  that  from  lo70  to  1880  we  had  to  work  until  9  o'clock  at  night 
to  fill  the  American  demand,  and  I  knew  of  one  factory  to  have  night 
and  day  shifts  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their  orders.  We  have  uoover- 
production  in  this  country.  At  the  present  time  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  anybody  at  work.    AH  are  shut  down. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  yours  the  only  firm  in  this  country  making 
moquette  to-day! 

Mr,  Coyne.  There  are  some  made  at  Hartford,  Conn.  The  looms 
are  paying  a  royalty  to  these  patentees.  They  do  not  cut  much  of  a 
figure  in  the  trade,  however, 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Your  patents  expire  pretty  soon! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  next  January. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  how  much  capital  is  invested  in  the  indus- 
try! 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  know  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  is  it  in  New  York  alone! 

Mr.  Coyne.  About  $30,000,000  in  manufacturing  alone.  In  selling 
there  are  $15,000,000  more  invested.  They  are  selling  on  four  months' 
time. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  are  about  $45,000,000  invested  in  this  industry 
in  New  York  in  the  manner  you  have  indicated;  how  many  employes 
are  engaged  in  that  directly  in  the  State  of  New  York! 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  should  say  about  20,000  people  in  the  State  of  Now 
York. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  say  the  average 
wages  would  be  about  $2  per  day  each! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  skilled  and  unskilled.  That  would  include 
designers,  machinists,  and  mechanics.  There  are  $3,000,000  a  year  x>aid 
out  in  Yonkers  in  wages. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  these  mills  continue  to  be  shut  down  it  will  mean  a 
decrease  ofihe  purchasing  power  of  20,000  people  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  Coyne.  They  are  really  in  a  destitute  condition.  Many  of  them 
are  in  a  bad  shape.  Some  can  stand  it  and  they  were  not  prepared  for 
this.  The  carpet  factory  had  been  running  steadily  and  had  never  been 
stopped  except  in  one  .case  where  they  had  a  short  strike. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  laborers  were  not  prepared  for  this! 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir ;  it  came  upom  them  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Some 
of  them  owned  homes  and  had  mortgages  on  them.  Others  could  not 
get  their  deposits  out  of  the  bank  without  thirty  days'  notice.  The  New 
York  Herald  had  an  article  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  wool  in  that  carpet! 

Mr.  Coyne.  There  is  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  running  yard  or  a  square  yard! 

Mr.  Coyne.  The  carpet  is  a  yard  wide  by  27  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  manufacturer  gets  in  the 
i^ay  of  compensation  for  the^wool  he  puts  in  a  yard  of  moquette  carpet! 
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Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  looked  it  up.  I  think  it  is  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  He  gets  the  tariff  on  about  5  or  6  pounds  of  wool 
which  he  is  supposed  to  put  into  a  yard  of  carpet  and  the  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  is  the  protection  against  fore  ^^u  competition.  Tliat  is  the 
way  the  bill  was  made  up.  Why  is  it  that  wages  are  so  much  higher 
in  New  York  than  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  CoYNE^  I  do  not  know  why  it  is.  Most  wages  are  higher  iu  New 
York.  Our  manufacturers  say  it  costs  ihem  a  little  more  than  it  costs 
elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  greater.  You  say  the  averag^e  wages 
for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  $2  per  day! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  official  statistics 
for  1890,  it  was  but  $365  a  year — a  little  more  than  $1  a  day  for  each 
employ6? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  was  the  selling  price  of  a  yard  of 
moquette  carpet  I  v 

Mr.  Coyne.  Ninety  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Add  one-fourth  to  that  and  it  would  be  $1.12^. 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  labor  per  yard  in  moquette 
carpet,  if  you  have  considered  that  question! 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  have  not  considered  that.  It  varies  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  production.  There  are  so  many  different  processes  in 
manufacturing  moquette  carnet  that  the  labor  cost  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  productior..  For  instance,  if  you  had  a  pay  roll  of 
$100  a  day  and  you  are  making  1,000  yards  of  moquette  carpet,  I  would 
say  that  your  labor  cost  for  that  day  would  be  10  cents.  If  you  were 
producing  500  yards  it  would  be  20  cents.  The  larger  the  business  the 
less  it  costs.    It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  concern. 

The  Chairman.  It  varies  between  10  and  20  cents  a  yard! 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  do  not  say  that  the  moquette  carpet  can  be  produced 
for  10  or  20  cents  a  yard  for  the  labor.  I  can  not  answer  that  question 
exactly  because  I  am  nol  prepared  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  report  containing  the  Massachusetts  statis- 
tics of  manufactnres  is  correct  you  need  protection  against  the  cheap 
labor  of  Massachusetts,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Really,  Massachusetts  does  not  make  any  of  the  car|>ets 
which  we  do.  They  make  ingrain,  mostly,  in  Massachusetts.  We  do 
not  make  those. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  labor  should  be  cheaper  in 
making  ingrain  than  in  making  moquette? 

Mr.  Coyne.  1  do  not  know  that  it  should  be  any  cheaper,  but  thei-eis 
a  difference.  I  know  of  girls  who  have  worked  for  $1  a  day  in  the  silk 
business.  Those  working  in  the  carpet  business  are  getting  $1.80  per 
day. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  in  Massachusetts  the  average  wages  for 
a  male  dyer  was  $1.08  per  day,  and  in  New  York  it  is  $1.58.  In 
Massachusetts  the  average  wages  of  a  male  finisher  is  $1.05  a  day  and 
in  New  York  $1.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  pay  $1.75  a  day  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  lines  tlie  wages  in  Oreat  Britain  are  higher 
than  the  wages  iu  Massachusetts.  The  printer  in  Massachusetts  gets 
il|08  ^ud  in  ^eat  Britain  he  gets  $1,13^  iu  New  Yofk  he  gets  $1.73, 
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Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  just  about  what  I  pay — $1.70  to  $1.80.  I  have 
one  man  working  for  me  to-day  who  did  the  same  kind  of  work  in  Eng- 
land and  got  less  than  a  pound  and  not  steady  work.  He  qame  over 
here  and  went  to  work  on  the  same  machine,  getting  about  double  the 
wages.    That  man  would  not  work  here  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  calculate  what  would  be  the  ordinary  rate  on 
a  yard  of  moquette  carpet.  It  is  60  cents  per  square  yard  to  start  with. 
It  is  three-quarters  of  a  yard  widef 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  27  inches  wide. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  45  cents  to  start  with  and  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  for  the  wool.    You  say  it  sells  for  90  cents  a  yardl 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  has  sold  as  high  as  $1.55. 

The  Chairman.  Whenf 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  was  $1.56  a  yai'd  in  1882. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  eleven  years  ago. 

Mr,  Coyne.  It  has  been  $1.25  within  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Wool  was  worth  more  then  than  it  is  now! 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  materials  T 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  materials  except  wool.  I  buy 
all  the  other  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Materials  are  cheaper  noW  than  they  were  three 
years  agof 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir.  I  can  buy  foreign  jute  for  less  money  than  I 
can  buy  home  jute. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  existing  tariff  on 
a  yard  of  moquette  carpet.  If  there  is  45  per  cent  specific  duty  and  40 
I)er  cept  ad  valorem.  Sjy  it  was  a  dollar^  you  would  have  85  cents  tariff 
protection  under  the  existing  law  on  a  yard  of  moquette  carpet.  Is 
there  anything  like  85  per  cent  difference  between  wages  paid  in  Eng- 
land and  the  wages  paid  in  New  York  in  making  a  yard  of  moquette 
carpet? 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  should  say  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  40  cents  a  yard  difference  t 

Mr.  Coyne.  Really  I  do  not  know  whether  they  m  ake  moquette  carpet 
over  there.  I  have  never  seen  a  piece.  1  have  yet  to  see  the  first  piece. 
The  loom  is  an  American  invention.  Whether  they  make  it  over  there 
I  do  not  know.  I  am  engaged  principally  in  tapestry  and  velvet,  and 
upon  that  subject  T  am  pretty  well  qualified  to  an'swer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tariff  on  tapestry  f 

Mr.  Coyne.  Twenty-eight  cents,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  tapestry  Brussels,  which  is  the  kind  you 
are  making? 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  are  making  tapestry  velvet. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wool  is  there  in  a  yard  of  the  W  and  T! 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  is  printed  goods. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturer  gets  a  compensating  duty  for 
nearly  4  pounds  of  wool.    He  does  not  put  4  pounds  into  the  carpet. 

Mr.  Coyne.  There  is  a  shrinkage  of  30,  40,  or  50  per  cent  in  that 
wool. 

■ 

The  Chairman.  Allowing  for  that  shrinkage  it  would  make  less 
than  2  pounds  of  wool! 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  sell  for  now. 

Mr.  Coyne.  According  to  the  grade — 80  cents  to  $1 .  It  is  woven  over 
a  wire  and  the  size  of  the  wire  regulates  the  price  of  the  goods. 

TH 64 
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The  Chairman.  On  a  square  yard  of  that  cari)et  the  duty  is  first  40 
cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  a  square  yard 
would  sell  at  the  highest  rate  for  $1.25. 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  i>er  cent  ad  valorem  on  that  $1.25  is  60  cents? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  begin  witli  40  cents  and  60  cents.  Do  you  think 
it  is  anything  like  the  difference  of  $1  between  what  is  paid  in  England 
in  wages  and  what  is  paid  in  New  York  in  making  a  square  yard  oi 
that  carpet? 

Mr.  Coyne.  There  is  a  difference  of  200  per  cent,  and  besides  that 
there  are  expenses  for  carriage  and  handling. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  the  protection  so  much  more,  because 
the.Englishman  has  to  send  the  carpet  over  here. 

Mr.  CoTNE.  He  gets  rid  of  the  bulk. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  more  to  pay  on  that! 

Mr.  Cqyne.  I  do  not  see  that  he  has.  The  wool  is  in  his  market  and 
we  have  to  buy  the  wool  in  Liverpool. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  you  buy  foi'cign  woolf 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  use  foreign  wool  almost  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  that  there  is  a  dollar's  difference, 
in  the  wages  in  a  square  yard  of  carpet  in  this  country  and  in  England  f 

Mr.  Coyne.  That  carpet  would  sell  for  90  cents. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  labor  in  itt 

Mr.  Coyne.  Not  when  the  material  and  labor  is  78  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  labor  cost  of  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  velvet  tapestry  carpet;  what  is  the  cost  of  a  yard  of  itt 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  sizg  of  the  wire.  It  u^ed  to 
cost  me  36  cents  a  yard  to  make  a  yard  of  tapestry  carpet,  and  I  finally 
got  it  down  to  22  cents  a  yard,  and  perhaps  if  I  could  get  started  up 
again  I  could  make  it  for  less.  ,  • 

The  Chairman.  You  want  us  to  give  you  40  per  cent  protection  on  a 
square  yard  of  that  carpet,  which  cost  you  in  labor  only  $lf 

Mr.  Coyne.  Under  the  tariff  prior  to  the  act  of  1890  the  carpet  mills 
of  this  country  were  started  in  almost  every  Eastern  State.  They  have 
been  increasing  plants  and  building  and  have  stopped  buying  on  the 
other  side.  Tliey  have  all  been  running.  That  was  the  condition  we 
had  in  Yonkers  two  months  ago,  and  I  have  come  here  to-day  to  ask 
you  to  put  us  back  wliere  we  were,  if  you  can  do  it.  That  will  let  us 
have  work. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  buy  unwashed  wool  that  goes  into  the  moquette 
carpet.  After  you  buy  it  what  do  you  do  with  it  before  using  it,  in  the 
making  of  a  yard  of  carpet? 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  assorted,  picked  over  and  s<;oured,  and  made  into 
yarn.  There  is  a  large  percentage  of  waste,  because  it  is  unwashed 
wool. 

Mr.  lloPKiNS.  What  you  pay  then  is  15  cents  per  pound  of  wool  and 
when  you  clean  it  and  put  in  a  condition  that  feature  does  not  amount 
to  much? 

Mr.  Coyne.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  makes  a  pound  of  wool  cost  you  about  30  cents t 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  duty  nuist  be  added  to  that. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  have  to  pay  the  duty! 

Mr.  Coyne.  We  do.  I  have  not  bought  any  wool  since  1  have  been 
in  business. 

Mr.  Breckinridqe.  Now,  you  ask  us  for  relief. 
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Mr.  CoTNE.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  if  you  will  leave  the  tariff  as  it  was 
prior  to  the  passage  or  the  McKinley  act  so  that  we  can  have  some- 
thing left  and  give  the  carpet  makers  and  manufacturers  some  assurance 
that  you  will  not  change  it,  we  will  then  know  what  we  can  do.  On 
the  wool  we  have,  we  have  paid  the  duty  and  it  is  tied  uj)  more  or  less. 
There  would  be  diiference  in  turning  it  into  carpet. 

Mr.  Breckinbidge.  Do  you  think  the  pending  depression  is  due  to 
impending  tariff  changes? 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  think  that  the  retail  dealers  feel  to-day  that  so  long  as 
there  is  a  chance  of  having  free  wool  they  will  hesitate  in  buying  carpet. 

Mr.  Br*eckinridge.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  every  tariff  bill  that 
has  passed  there  lias  been  a  provision  specifying  the  date  when  the 
wool  schedules  should  go  into  operation  f  • 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  know  that,  but  under  the  present  conditions  the  car- 
pets were  made  six  months  ahead.  That  is  the  case  with  tapestry, 
•Brussels  and  moquette.  The  goods  we  offer  for  sale  for  the  fall  of  1893 
we  begin  to  make  about  April,  and  we  do  not  sind  them  to  the  (con- 
sumer untilalong  late  in  the  fall,  so  that  really  we  are  carrying  them 
in  stock  six  months  in  a  year. 

Mr.  BREOKiNRiDaE.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  framing  of  a  bill! 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  think  it  would  a  fair  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  submit  a 
statement  suggesting  a  date  when  free  wool  ought  to  apply  if  it  is  to  be 
adopted.  Give  us  the  date  at  which  you  think  it  could  be  adopted 
without  injury  to  your  products. 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  think  we  should  be  allowed  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Warren  T.  Smith? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  He  is  a  pretty  good  kind  of  a  man,  is  he  not! 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  should  judge  he  was. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  lie  was  talking  recently  of  the  tariff  and  the 
hard  tunes  in  the  carpet  trade,  and  he  said : 

I  must  sav  I  do  not  think  the  tariff  change  or  the  impending  tsirili'  change  i^ 
responsible  lor  the  present  condition  of  afiWrs. 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  myself  voted  for  the  change. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  does  the  change  suit  you? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Well,  you  see  me  here  to-day.  That  is  the  best  answer 
I  can  give.  I  do  not  think  the  tariil*  was  the  only  question  that  entered 
into  that  business  last  November.  I  thought  we  ought  to  have  a  change 
and  we  got  it  with  a  vengeance.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hopkins.  With  your  i)resent  information,  if  you  had  that  over 
again  how  would  you  act? 

Mr.  CoY^NE.  I  think  I  would  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  you  rather  enjoy  it! 

Mr.  CoY'NE.  In  a  measure. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  1  do  not  believe  you  will  be  hurt  by  the  change? 

Mr.  Coyne.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  already  hurt,  for  I  am  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  this  was  due  to  the  vsilver  law  von  were  aware 
that  that  act  has  not  been  enacted  since  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  think  myself  that  the  silver  law  had  more  to  do  witli 
that  than  the  tariff  did.  I  think  that  among  the  manufacturers  ther<», 
is  an  unsettled  feeling  as  to  what  is  going  to  be  done.  If  you  could 
give  us  some  assurance  of  what  is  going  to  happen  1  think  we  would 
be  better  satisfied. 
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Mr.  Breckinridge.  If  you  knew  you  were  going  to  get  free  wool 
and  plenty  of  work  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  take  orders f 

Mr.  Coyne.  If  I  thought  we  were  going  to  have  free  wool,  I  would 
not  know  what  to  do.    The'  ingrain  carpet  men  have  free  wool. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  have  a  skeleton  in  the  closet  in  the  shape 
of  the  iu  grain  manf 

Mr.  Coyne.  I  have  nothing  against  the  ingrain  man  because  he  is 
an  American  manufacturer.    I  would  have  to  go  to  making  ingrain. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Could  you  do  that  without  loss! 

Mr.  Coyne.  It  would  be  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  a  loom? 

Mr.  Coyne.  The  skeleton  loom  is  worth  about  $600  or  $700. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  would  have  to  throw  yours  awayl 

Mr.  Coyne.  Yes,  sir. 
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(Pftnif  rmph  999  et  teq.) 

BTATEKENT  OF  8AKUEL  HOWOBTH,  OF  Y0HKEB8»  V.  T. 

Mr.  Chairkan:  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  apologize  to  you  for  com- 
ing before  you  as  a  worker  who  has  been  in  the  factory  for  forty-three 
years,  thirty -two  years  on  the  other  side  and  eleven  years  on  this  side. 
Perhaps  I  can  say  one  or  two  things  which  might  have  some  little 
influence  with  you  on  this  tariff  question.  That,  in  my  mind,  is  tlie 
(tause  of  the  present  stoppage  of  the  mills.  I  think  that  it  is  the  tariff, 
or  the'fear  of  meddling  with  the  tariff  which  is  thfe  cause  of  the  present 
depression.  From  what  I  know  myself  of  the  prices  paid  on  the  other 
side  and  the  prices  paid  here,  I  think  that  if  we  had  free  trade,  or 
anything  approaching  free  trade,  our  firm  would  have  to  close,  because 
a  workingman  could  not  work  for  the  prices  the  workingmen  are  getting 
on  the  other  side  to-day.  All  our  laws,  both  municipal  and  national,  are 
based  on  the  protective  principle,  and  it  would  t^ake  a  good  long  while 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  free  trade  or  anything  approaching  it.  1  came 
to  this  country  eleven  years  ago  a  pronounced  free  trader.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  water  I  was  a  laborer.  I  was  an  out-and-out  free  trader  and 
a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  1  came  here  I  held  on  to  that  idea, 
but  by  and  by  I  found  that  wages  here  were  out  of  all  proportion  to 
what  they  were  on  the  other  side.  I  began  work  forty  years  ago  as  a 
doffer.  The  principal  items  of  cost  entering  into  the  manufacture,  of 
carpet  is  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing.  These  are  all  large 
items.  I  began  to  work  for  the  sum  of  30  cents  per  week.  I  worked 
only  half  a  day^  and  the  other  half  I  went  to  school.  I  had  to  pay  the 
sum  of  4  cents  for  school  books.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  in  charge 
of  help  for  more  than  twenty  years — what  you  call  section  hand — and 
I  know  that  the  wages  paid  for  that  class  of  help  is  good.  The  kind  of 
labor  you  would  obtain  here,  perhai)s,  for  $3  a  day  you  could  get  on  the 
other  side  for  $1.  A  man  iu  my  position  would  get  over  there  iMJrhai>8 
$5  per  week  to  start  with  and  would  be  advanced  by  degrees  up  to  $7 
or  $8  a  week.  Since  I  have  been  in  my  in-esent  position  1  have  received 
813.50  a  week. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Thirteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week  as  agiviust 
$5  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  llowoRTB.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  a  mle  abroad  that  a  beginner  must 
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cointneuce  at  low  wages  and  gra<lually  go  up.  Whenever  a  boy  or 
girl  goes  into  that  work,  he  or  she'gets  a  certain  amount.  So  long  as 
they  work  at  the  particular  piece  of  work  they  will  not  get  any  ihore. 
That  system  runs  all  through  the  spinning  and  printing;  with  the 
weaving,  of  course,  it  is  diflferent.  In  weaving  it  is  so  much  per  yard. 
It  is  also  the  same  with  settling  and  finishing;  that  is  skilled  labor 
which  enters  very  largjely  into  the  cost  of  the  carpet  or  other  kind  of 
labor,  such  as  machinists,  plumbers,  and  engineers.  I  am  in  correspond- 
ence regularly  with  people  on  the  other  side  and  I  am  receiving  papers 
from  John  Crossley  &  Sons.  That  was  where  I  worked  as  an  appren- 
tice in  carpet-printing.  While  I  was  being  paid  $9  a  week  here  they 
were  not  getting  more  than  $5  over  there.  Some  of  them  are  working 
for  16«.  a  week,  which  is  not  quite  $4.  They  get  15«.  to  18«.  per  week. 
In  the  last  paper  which  I  received  from  England  I  saw  a  list  of  prices  ^r 
skilled  labor.  The  wages  scale  over  there  has  been  readjusted  recently 
and  the  prices  under  the  present  readjustment  is  only  about  94.80  a 
week.  That  is  in  London,  where  prices  ought  to  be  a  little  more.  It 
costs  more  to  live  in  London  than  it  costs  to  live  in  the  provinces.  I 
know  also  that  since  I  came  here  they  do  not  work  steadily  on  the 
other  side.  When  I  first  came  here  I  had  to  work  overtime,  sometimes 
until  8  6r  9  o'clock  at  night.  We  have  had  steady  work  until  this  last 
stoppage.  This  is  the  only  time  within  my  recollection  in  the  last  ten 
years  that  we  have  not  had  steady  emplojinent.  I  used  to  wonder  why 
they  were  so  anxious  to  get  this  class  of  American  carpets  and  I  could 
not  tell  where  all  the  carpet  was  used.  Some  gentlemen  asked  about 
the  use  of  carpets  here  and  at  home.  They  do  not  use  much  carpet  on 
the  other  side.  On  the  other  side  the  home  of  the  workingman  has  a 
stone  floor  and  you  could  nol  put  a  carpet  down  on  it.  When  I  was  a 
boy  about  the  only  carpet  we  had  was  sand  scattered  on  the  floor. 
This  is  about  as  high  as  workingmen  get  over  there.  He  can  not  put 
down  Brussels  or  tapestry  carpet,  even  if  he  had  them,  on  account  of 
the  stone  floor.  That  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  consumption 
of  carpets  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

Mr.  Gbab.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  pro- 
cure the  comforts  of  life  are  much  greater  here  on  account  of  the  good 
wages  f 

Mr.  HowoRTH.  My  experience  is  that  the  operator  here  both  lives 
better  and  is  housed  better  than  on  tlie  other  side,  and  that  is  due 
entirely  to  the  better  wages  he  receives. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  would  not  like  to  make  a  changet 

Mr.  HowoRTH.  Ifl'o,  sir;  I  would  not  like  to  go  back  to  a  free-trade 
basis  because  it  would  take  long  to  get  adjusted  to  it.  On  the  other 
side  everything  is  adjusted  and  settled  on  that  basis.  It  would  take 
us  a  number  of  years  to  get  to  that  basis. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  laboring  people  of 
this  country  if  we  should  have  free  trade? 

Mr.  HowoRTH.  I  should  think  it  would  be  worse  than  the  working- 
men  on  the  other  side.  To  begin  with,  the  manufacturer  here  has  still 
got  his  plant  and  his  building  and  has  paid  for  them  at  protection 
prices  and  naturally  he  would  expect  an  interest  on  that  price.  Every- 
thing in  our  cities  here  is  based  on  a  protection  basis.  We  see  our 
policemen  more  than  double  what  they  do  on  the  oth'^r  side.  In  a  lit- 
tle city  of  35,000  the  policemen  of  Yonkers  are  paid  more  than  double 
of  what  they  are  paid  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  think  that  a  materialreductionof  the  tariff*  would 
shut  up  the  mills  in  this  country! 
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Mr.  HowoBTH.  I  do  not  know  what  tbey  would  do  in  that  cuoe. 
They  would  either  have  to  shut  up  or  adjust  the  wages. 

Mr.  Gear.  Would  not  a  large  number  of  the  operators  have  to  go  to 
doing  something  else — ^farming,  for  instance? 

Mr.  HowoBTH.  I  do  not  know  what  they  would  go  at.  It  seems 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  among  the  farmers  who«re  com])lain- 
ing  that  they  are  not  getting  sufficient  prices  for  their  products. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  wi^es  between  a  weaver 
at  Halifax  and  a  weaver  in  Antwerp,  where  Brussels  carpet^s  are 
made? 

Mr.  HowoRTH.  I  don't  weave  Brussels;  I  weave  tapestry  Brussels. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  was,  do  you  know  what  the  difference 
in  wages  would  be  for  a  weaver  in  Halifax  and  a  weaver  in  Antwerp? 

Mr^  HowoRTH.  I  could  not  say. 

The*CHAiRMAN.  1  see,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau, 
that  the  carpet- weaver  at  Halifax  makes  $374  a  year  in  wages. 

Mr.  HowoRTH.  That  is  good  wages. 

The  Chairman.  He  works  56  hours. 

Mr.  HowORTH.  We  work  60  hours. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  find  from  this  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
the  average  wages  of  employment  in  P^ngland  is  $1.20  per  day,  and  in 
this  country  it  is  $1.51. 

Mr.  HowoRTH.  I  think  $1.20  on  the  other  side  is  the  extreme  maxi- 
mum. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  figure  given  in  this  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor. 

Mr.  HowoRTH.  I  should  question  whether  they  got  that  much.  They 
are  getting  steady  work  on  the  other  sid^l  I  noticed  that  the  carpet- 
workers  were  only  working  four  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  sum  they  would  earn  in  this  country? 

Mr.  HowoRTH.  A  girl  weaver  here  would  make  more  than  that^ 
They  used  to  employ  men  here  formerly,  but  they  have  gone  into  the 
employment  of  women  and  more  than  half  of  the  weavers  now  are 
girls.  We  find  that  girls  weaving  in  this  country  are  making  more 
than  the  men  on  the  other  side. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWABD  BUBB3L 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  at  work  in  the  carpet  industry  in  this 
country  for  eleven  years.  During  that  time  I  have  had  plenty  of  work 
and  sometimes  I  have  had  to  work  at  night.  Work  has  been  so  steady 
that  sometimes  T  could  not  get  a  day  oiF.  I  do  not  really  know  what 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  suspension  of  work  is.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  tariff  or  anything  else  in  that  respect,  because  1  am  only  a 
workingman.  I  have  made  $2  a  day,  and  when  I  work  overtime  I  have 
made  as  high  as  $2,50  a  day.  I  have  sisters  working  in  the  mills  at 
Yonkcrs  and  they  have  made  as  high  as  $10  and  $10.50  a  week.  We 
are  now  out  of  work,  and  we  can  not  say  what  the  cause  is.  It  may  be 
due  to  the  tariff  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  money  stringency.  Some  gen- 
tlemen here  are  better  acquainted  with  that  question  than  1  am.    All  I 
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can  Ray  is  that  we  want  this  able  body  of  men  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  help  us.    If  they  ean  do  that  we  will  be  satisfied. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  try  to  help  you. 
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(Panynpk  8M  et  »q.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALLEH  ADTSWORTIL 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  hav-e  worked  at  the  carpet  business  for  about 
seventeen  years.  I  can  say  that  I  have  always  had  good  work.  1  have 
always  considered  that  I  was  doing  well  when  I  could  get  a  day  oil' 
once  in  awhile  until  the  present  depression  came  on.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  say  anythiug  more  than  has  already  been  said. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  there  a  feeling  among  you  workingmen  that  -iT  the 
Democratic  party  leaves  the  tariff  alone  you  would  get  along  and  get 
good  wages! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  feeling  among  the  Republican  working- 
men? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  It  is  the  feeling  among  the  workingmen  generally. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Eepublicans  as  well  as  Democrats? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  We  have  had  plenty  of  work  with  protection  for 
twenty  years. ' 

•  Mr.  Hopkins.  You  have  always  had  plenty  of  work  ufitil  this  Dem- 
ocratic administration  came  into  power! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  I  do  not  know  about  that  being  the  cause.  It  is 
the  lack  of  confidence. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  getting  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  business! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  I  could  not  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  you  workingmen  want!  Do  you  want  the 
article  in  which  you  work  put  upon  the  free  list  or  do  you  want  the 
duty  to  remain  as  it  is! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  We  would  rather  have  the  tariff  left  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  Because  we  think  it  would  do  us  more  good  than 
to  take  the  tariff  off. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  is  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  have 
two  employers  competing  for  your  labor,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  have  two  men  looking  for  the  same  job! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  If  I  had  two  men  looking  for  me  I  would  take  the 
best  job. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  would  it  be  if  you  and  the  other  man  were  look- 
ing for  the  same  job! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  Then  I  would  go  after  the  man  who  had  the  job  to 
give  out. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  average  protected  industry 
is  protected  enough  ! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  There  are  a  good  many  people  protected  who  ought 
not  to  be. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  we  could  winnow  them  out! 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  No,  sir;  they  have  got  to  live.  This  is  a  new 
country.  In  England  and  Scotland  and  every  place  in  the  old  country 
the  smaller  places  have  streets.  If  a  man  buys  property  in  Yonkers  he 
mast  go  to  work  and  build  streets. 
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MATS  AND  RUGS. 

[Parmsnph  408.] 

Kew  York,  September  20^  1893. 

Ste  :  The  industry  I  represent  has  been  m  existence  seven  years  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  handsome  rugs  and  carpets  in  one  piece 
of  any  size,  shape,  design,  or  coloring.  We  found  much  up-hill  work 
before  us,  on  one  hand  the  making  of  the  goods  with  the  greatest  difii- 
culty,  teaching  the  hands  how  to-do  the  work,  paying  for  their  time 
while  they  did  not  earn  anything 5  and  on  the  other,  when  trying  to 
introduce  the  goods  we  found  the  prejudice  against  all  fine  goods  made 
in  this  country,  which  still  prevails.  We  have,  however,  endeavored  and 
succeeded  to  prove  that  such  goods  can  be  made  satisfactorily.  During 
our  existence  we  paid  for  building  up  the  business  and  sunk  the  large 
sum  of  $95,000  in  it,  excluding  the  value  of  our  energy,  with  hardly 
any  i)ecuniary  remuneration. 

We  can  see  our  way  clear  to  develop  this  industry  at  the  present  rate 
of  duty  upon  such  goods,  which  is  to  offset  the  great  difference  in  the 
wages  between^operatives  here  and  abroad.  With  a  small  production 
as  yet,  we  are  comparatively  not  known  to  the  people,  and  we  have  had 
occasion  to  note  that  importers  of  this  particular  line  have  stated  that 
rugs  and  carpets  of  this  class  should  be  allowed  to  ent^r  this  country 
free,  or  with  merely  a  nominal  rate  of  duty.  These  importers  further 
stated  that  siHch  an  act  would  not  conflict  with  the.  manufacture  of  said 
goods  in  this  country.  In  reference  to  this  1  beg  t^say  that  our  goods 
are  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Oriental  rugs,  also  German,  French, 
and  English  goods  of  the  same  nature,  specified  in  tariff  law  as  ^^  car- 
pets woven  whole  for  rooms.'^ 

In  the  Orient  rugs  are  manufactured  in  private  houses,  prisons,  and 
in  factories,  the  latter  having  been  established  by  English  syndicates 
within  the  last  decade,  and  the  wages  paid  for  the  labor  in  these  estab- 
lishments are  purely  nominal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  not  compete 
with  such  labor,  nor  did  we  ever  try  to;  but  we  can  compete  with 
European  production  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  levied  upon  this 
article.  For  instance,  a  German  manufacturer  pays  13  marks  (or  $3.25), 
including  all  his  expenses,  for  the  production  of  1  square  yard  of  rug, 
whereas  it  costs  us  $5.50  to  produce  the  same' thing.  Over  one-half  of 
the  latter  amount  represents  labor  paid  to  operatives.  A  German 
manufacturer  pays  1  mark  (25  cents)  for  1,000  tuits;  we  pay  $1.  Tlie 
wages  paid  by  us  to  all  our  employes — such  as  dyer,  designer,  and 
sketch  artist — are  invariably  four  times  as  large  as  the  salaries  paid 
lor  the  same  class  of  work  in  Europe. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

EOBEET  STUNTZ. 


DATES  OF  WOOIi  TARIFF, 
STACEICENT  OF  JOHN  HOPEWELL,  OF  BOBTOK,  1EAB8. 

Mr.  Chaibman:  The  only  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion at  this  time  is  the  question  as  to  when  this  duty  shall  go  into 
operation.  We  usually  talk  with  the  woolen  people  in  September  in 
getting  our  orders  for  the  year.  All  goods  made  in  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  usually  in  November  are  consumed  that  year — that  is  to  say, 
"^re  sent  to  the  jobbers.    The  1st  of  November  there  is  a  meeting  of  the 
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snperinteudent  aud  president  of  the  corporation,  and  they  can  guess  as 
to  what  will  be  consumed  during  the  year.  Front  November  to  the  1st 
of  May  we  manufacture  goods  in  stock,  without  orders.  Some  years 
we  make  too  many  goods  and  some  years  we  make  too  few.  They  are 
so  cheap  and  are  sold  so  low  that  we  have  considerable  control  of  that 
class  of  goods.  That  has  kept  our  trade  up,  so  that  in  March,  April, 
and  May  we  have  time  orders  for  the  better  class  of  goods  to  be 
shipped  in  June,  July,  and  August,  bills  payable  in  sixty  days.  So  you 
see  it  is  one  whole  year  year  between  the  time  of  ordering  the  goods 
and  the  payment  for  the. goods.  Of  course  in  the  intermediate  time 
we  well  sell  perhaps  $30,000  or  $40,000  worth.  We  manufacture  or 
gamble  as  to  al^out  $260,000  or  $300,000  worth  of  the  goods  we  make. 
Some  years  the  trade  will  take  a  little  more,  and  often  we  have  $50,000 
too  much. 

We  have  to-day  something  like  $20,000  worth  of  goods  unsold.  Our 
mills  are  stopped.  We  stopped  two  weeks  ago.  It  looks  as  if  we  would 
stop  another  mill  in  the  next  two  weeks.  This  depression  in  business 
is  something  we  do  not  know  anything  about.  Customers  have  can- 
celed orders,  and  they  will  not  be  replaced  this  year.  You,  gentlemen, 
will  readily  see  our  position.  This  has  been  tx)  us  so  far  a  very  trying 
experience,  and  we  have  been  in  the  milling  business  twenty-six. 
years. 

Some  of  our  product  is  the  making  of  plush.  We  ask  you  on  behalf 
of  ourselves  and  800  employes,  many  of  them  owning  their  own  houses, 
but  have  nothing  to  live  on,  that  whatever  you  do,  give  us  a  full  year 
in  which  to  turn  around.  If  you  contemplate  any  change,  it  should  not 
take  effect  until  1895.  We  would  like  to  set  to  work  as  many  of  our 
operatives  as  we  possibly  can,  in  ordier  to  give  them  something  to  live 
on.  I  believe  that  is  the  sentiment  oJ^nearly  every  woolen  manufacturer 
in  this  country. 

Another  thing  in  which  I  am  interested  is  the  question  of  ad  valorem. 
I  do  hope  you  will  not  put  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  without  a  specific 
duty.  While  this  new  duty  has  helped  us  wonderfully  in  preventing 
undervaluation,  still  many  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  make 
goods  so  exclusively  for  the  American  market  that  there  is  no  ad 
valorem  price  on  it.  They  simply  make  it  for  whatever  price  they 
care  to.  When  I  was  abroad  I  went  into  the  consul's  office  and  saw 
the  clerks  signing  papers  rapidly  to  which  was  atta<5hed  pieces  of  goods. 
1  said  to  him:  "  Of  course  you  are  certifying  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  invoices."  He  said:  ** Theoretically,  yes;  but  practically,  no." 
"  Why,*'  said  I,  ^'  that  is  your  duty,  I  supposed,  as  consul."  He  said: 
"Theoretically,  yes;  but  practically  it  would  take  fifteen  men  in  this 
office  to  do  that  work.  It  is  simply  a  physical  impossibility  for  us  to 
verify  these  invoices."  We  have  to  com^  in  competition  with  these 
goods,  and  an  equivalent  specific  duty  would  be  very  much  better,  and 
would  be  a  greater  protection  than  any  ad  valorem  you  can  put  on 
them. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Do  you  believe  that  for  many  of  these  goods 
there  is  no  sale  except  in  America? 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  understand  that  some  manufacturers  in  Europe 
manufacture  expressly  for  this  market.  They  send  their  whole  prod- 
uct, and  make  the  prices  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Those  goods  are  simply  consigned  to  agents  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Hopewell.  They  are  simply  consigned  to  the  agent,  who  makes 
the  price. 
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Mr.  BRECKmRiDGE.  Do  you  remember  one  provision  that  was  in  th« 
Mills  bill  for  free  wool  and  reduction  of  goods? 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Tes,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  that  affected  us  in  plushes. 
It  gave  us  12  cents  a  yard  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  goods.  It  takes 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  make  a  yard  of  goods.  Our  actual  saving 
was  12  cents  a  yard  in  the  cost  of  the  goods.  The  actual  difference  to 
the  German  manufacturer  was  28  cents  a  yard;  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
give  us  free  wool,  and  take  off  the  duty  as  contemplated  in  the  Mills 
bill,  we  shall  be  22  cents  worse  off  for  protection  under  that  duty. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  submit  a  paper  on 
that,  and  you  cairraake  your  statement  as  full  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  may  say  in  explanation  that  two  years  ago  I  was 
taken  with  the  grip.  My  physician  sent  me  abroad.  Unfortunately 
I  went  to  Carlsbad  and,  after  taking  the  baths,  I  took  cold.  I  stayed 
iSve  months  in  bed  and  this  is  the  first  real  business  I  have  been  able 
to  conduct  for  over  eighteen  months,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  strain 
for  me  to  be  here  now.  My  partner  told  me  that  I  ought  not  to  come 
to  Washington. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  a  statement 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  shall  be  more  tban  happy  to  do  so.  There  are 
other  gentlemen  here,  and  I  will  not  take  up  more  of  your  time.  Any 
information  that  I  have  I  will  cheerfully  give  on  any  point. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Suppose  you  give  what  the  raw  material  costs, 
and  what  you  think  your  particular  industry  would  suffer. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Nobody  here  wants  to  put  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  into  a  place  where  they  will  be  taxed  on  material  and 
have  a  reduction  on  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  do  not  think  this  committee  desires  to  do  anything 
unfair.  My  only  fear  is  that,  not  having  the  practical  experience  that 
we  have  had,  you  may  do  something  that  will  hurt  us. 
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SIIiKS. 

(Panyraph  409  et  Mq.) 
STATXHENT  OF  HB.  JOSEPH  KEUXAirV,  OF  8AV  FBAJICI800,  CAL. 

Tuesday,  September  5, 1893. 

Mr.  Ohaibman  :  I  have  been  here  before,  as  many  of  yon  ^ho  were 
here  during  the  consideration  of  the  McKinley  bill  know,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  fnnl^her  introduction.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  well  known  that  I  am  the  father  of  silk  culture  in  the 
United  States.  I  brought  it  here  from  the  old  country.  I  started  in 
business  in  Galifomia  in  1865,  and  have  been  at  it  ever  since;  but  have 
been  unfortunate  in  it  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  tariff. 

I  think,  according  to  my  estimate,  outside  of  statistics,  that  we  are 
consuming  to-day  $250,000,000  worth  of  silk  goods,  and  I  will  ask  if  we 
can  call  it  a  luxury  f 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  you  confine  yourself  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  idea  which  you  wish  to  present  to  the  committee,  as 
we  are  pressed  foi*  time.  Please  state  whether  you  want  the  duty  raised 
or  lowered  on  raw  silk,  or  manufactured  silk,  or  whatever  proposition 
you  desire  to  present. 

Mr.  !N^EUMANN.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
reminding  me  on  this  matter  of  the  tariff.  As  for  me,  it  would  make 
no  difference  if  there  is  200  or  400  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  silk, 
instead  of  50  per  cent.  I  think  it  can  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent.  Either 
one  of  them  would  not  help  the  development  of  silk  culture,  unless  Con- 
gress looks  into  the  matter  properly,  to  see  where  the  evils  come  from 
and  to  find  out  why  we  ahaU  import  $250,000,000  worth  of  silk  goods. 
The  queston  is,  does  the  Government  get  its  proper  share  of  revenue 
under  the  tariff" of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem?  Some  statistics,  which  I 
got  to-day  from  the  Government  statistician,  show  that  about  $33,000,000 
worth  of  silk  goods  arrived  in  this  country  during  the  present  year.  I 
say  that  this  burdensome  duty  is  wrong,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
encourages  smuggling  and  undervaluation,  and  I  think  that  if  the  rate 
were  reduced  to  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  law  made  stringent 
with  respect  to  smuggling  and  undervaluations,  the  Government  would 
get  more  money  than  it  otw  gets  under  the  50  per  cent  duty. 

My  aim  is  to  help  the  products  of  the  silkworm  and  to  enable  it  to 
produce  on  this  continent.  We  have  an  area  within  our  States  and 
Territories  possessing  a  climate  capable  of  the  perfect  culture  of  the 
silkworm,  and  we  could  produce  about  ten  times  the  amount  of  silk- 
worms that  have  ever  been  produced  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  were  the  father  of  silk  culture  in  this 
country,  and  now  will  you  please  state  what  experience  you  have  had 
in  the  production  of  the  cocoon  and  of  silkworms? 

Mr,  Neumann.  I  have  that  in  some  papers  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  appeared  before  this  committee  while  the 
McKinley  bill  was  under  consideration  t 
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Mr.  Neumann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Bid  you  advocate  the  bounty  in  the  bill  as  first  pro- 
posed? 

Mr.  Neumann.  No,  sir;  because  we  have  not  yet  produced  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  asking  for  jirotection,  and  reducing  the  bounty 
would  not  interfere  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  something  about  your  experience  in  the  cul- 
ture of  silkworms  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Neumann.  The  production  of  silk  requires,  first  of  all,  a  climate 
and  temperature  suited  to  the  worm.  It  requires  aif  early  spring,  and 
it  is  a  kind  of  work  which,  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  on  the 
farm,  enables  the  agriculturalist  to  expend  his  spare  time  in  its  growth 
and  ripening,  and  the  feeding  of  the  worm  in  producing  cocoons.  The 
mulberry  tree  is  the  earliest  one  to  produce  leaves,  and  being  subject 
to  frost,  if  it  is  nipped  the  worm  will  die  because  there  is  rio  food  for 
it.  In  that  case,  where  Uiere  happens  to  be  a  frost,  they  must  wait  at 
least  six  weeks  for  the  tree  to  produce  a  new  crop  of  leaves.  So,  there- 
fore, in  many  instances  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  such  as 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  and^  the  whole  distance  way 
up  to  Oregon,  will  be  better  suited  to  the  production  of  the  silkwoma. 
The  whole  State  of  California  is  capable  of  producing  the  worm,  south, 
north,  east,  and  west;  and  the  most  wonderful  results  might  be 
obtained.    This  can  not  be  denied. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  briefly  what  you  w^nt  in  the  way  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Neumann.  I  would  say  26  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Or  make 
a  specific  tariff  on  silken  goods  would  be  sufficient,  ^provided  that  it 
can  be  made  collectable.  The  Government  would  get  more  money  then 
than  it  gets  at  present,  under  the  50  per  cent  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  proposition  is  that  raw  silk  should  remain 
on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Neumann.  No;  nothing  on  the  free  list,  except  cocoons. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  would  you  propose  on  raw  silkt 

Mr.  Neumann.  The  cocoons  are  a  product  and  raw  silk  is  the  manu- 
fa<;tured  article. 

Mr.  Gear.  Tou  would  let  cocoons  come  in  free? 

Mr.  Neumann.  Yes,  sir.  The  quantity  of  raw  silk  which  we  now 
import  would  give  employment  to  at  least  15,000  men. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  much  duty  do  you  want  on  raw  silk! 

Mr.  Neumann.  15  per  cent.  If  you  charge  30  per  cent  duty  on 
manufiictured  silk  you  ought  to  charge  half  that  amount  on  raw  silk. 
On  the  tariff  bill  now  in  existence  there  is  35  per  cent  on  spun  silk 
thread.  If  you  charge  that  amount  on  spun  silk  thread  you  ought  tiot 
to  charge  more  than  half  that  amount  on  raw  silk.  One  is  worth  $2  a 
pound,  while  raw  silk  sells  for  $12  a  pound.  *[t  ought  to  be  taxed.  It 
is  a  luxury,  and  naturally  those  who  want  to  buy  jewelry  and  to  show 
themselves  off  in  a  better  manner  can  generally  afford  to  pay  taxes  to 
support  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gear.  Will  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  be  better  than  a  duty  of  $2  or 
$3  a  pound! 

Mr.  Neumann.  A  specific*,  duty  of  hsilf  a  dollar  will  do.    It  used  to 
be  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactured  goods  and  15  per  cent  on 
raw  silk.    1  want  to  say  in  reference  to  the  McKinley  bill,  that  when 
the  report  was  written  that  industry  in  our  State  was  left-  out  and  side 
tracked;  and  I  want  to  ask  why  such  things  exist!    I  am  here  from  the 
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old  country  with  my  money  and  time  and  worked  for  the  benefit  of  my 
adopted  country,  which  gave  me  liberty  and  equal  rights;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  my  labor  should  remain  unrecognized.  The  culture  of  silk 
in  this  country  can  be  made  a  success,  au^  has  been,  and  I  have  the 
documents  to  prove  it.  I  could  speak  here  three  days,  if  the  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  would  listeii  to  me.  What  I  say  can  not  be  denied, 
because  I  can  prove  it  here  from  a  report  made  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  in  1885. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  statement  made  before  the  committee  in 
1890  you  put  in  the  record  these  documents,  and  the  testimonials  show- 
ing what  you  have  done,  so  you  need  not  go  into  that  question  now. 
What  I  understand  you  to  advocate  is  that  cocoons  should  remain 
on  the  free  list,  and  that  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be 
put  on  raw  silk? 

Mr.  Feumann.  Yes,  sir;  or  half  a  dollar  per  pound.  It  would  bring 
in  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  in  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  We  imported  raw  silk  and  silk  materials  in  1892  to 
the  amount  of  $25,063,000.  Your  proposition  of  15  per  cent  on  raw 
silk  and  30  per  cent  on  manufactured  silk,  I  should  think,  would  pro- 
duce a  larger  revenue  than  we  get  from  the  rates  now  iii  existence. 

Mr.  Neumann.  I  should  think  so,  and  it  would  prevent  smuggling 
and  undervaluation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  now  got  your  views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Neumann.  Very  well;  that  is  my  information.  At  the  same 
time  I  will  state  that  I  have  no  interest  in  any  concern.  My  aim  is  to 
get  recognition  and  to  endeavor  to  advance  the  enterprise  of  silk  cul- 
ture as  it  ought  to  be  in  this  country. 


riiUSHES  AND  VELYET8. 

(Parmgniph  411.) 

Friday,  Septemher  15, 1893. 

Mr.  De  Forest.  I  wish  to  introduce  Mr.  Kip,  and  I  wish  to  bespeak 
for  him  your  most  indulgent  consideration.  He  is  president  of  the 
Bridgeport  Plush  Company,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
our  Bridgeport  industries/ emjiloying  some  500  men,  an  industry  that 
has  been  building  up  yetir  by  year,  and  which  labors  under  some  pecu- 
liar disadvantages  in  regard  to  cost  of  labor  and  maxjhinery. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  FBED  E«  KIP,  PBESISENT  OF  THE  SALT'S  TEXTILE  MAKUFAC- 

TUfiiNo  compaky,  bbidoepobt,  oomr. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  important  and  interesting  to  know  that  since 
the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  on  silk  plushes  and  velvets  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  has  been  lowered  considerably.  Twenty-four-inch 
colored  plushes  sold  in  1889  and  1890  for  $1,  now  sell  at  80  cents;  24- 
inch  seal  plushes  sold  in  1889  and  1890  for  $1.C0,  now  sell  at  $1.15; 
49-inch  seal  plushes  sold  in  1889  and  1890  for  $3.75,  now  sell  at  $2.75. 

The  development  made  in  this  industry  in  such  short  time  is  most 
renmrkable.  To-day  the  plush  industry  has  here  attained  to  larger 
]  proportions  than  in  England;  the  successful  development  of  the  indus- 
try here  having  detrimented  same  in  England.  We  understand  that 
Lister  &  Co.,  of  Bradford,  the  largest  plush  and  velvet  mill  in  England, 
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has  sent  a  represeutative  over  here  from  Eugland  purposely  to  do  all 
he  possibly  can  to  obtain  reduction  in  this  tarift"  to  enable  them  to 
regain  the  lost  American  market.  Lister  formerly  sold  to  the  United 
States  several  millions  x)er  annum.  They  now  do  practically  nothing 
here. 

Owing  to  difficulties  in  manufacturing,  a  certain  quantity  of  plashes 
always  comes  out  inferior  (and  are  known  in  the  mai'ket  as  seconds). 
A  specific  duty  is  always  desirable,  but  particularly  so  in  this  indust^>^ 
If  there  were  an  ad  valorem  duty  only  it  would  be  impossible  (on  account 
of  these  seconds)  to  prevent  gross  undervaluation  of  foreign  goods. 
The  official  records  at  the  appraiser's  office,  New  York,  show  that  about 
one-half  of  the  seal  plush  imported  the  year  previous  to  the  present 
tariff  were  invoiced  as  seconds. 

The  specific  duty  of  plush  and  velvets  puts  an  effectual  stop  to  this 
undervaluation  (as  a  second  practically  weighs  as  much  as  i)erfect 
goods),  and  is  therefore  an  absolute  necessity. 

I  am  president  of  an  American  company  (the  Salt's  Textile  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  second  in  size  here)  and 
am  also  selling  agent — as  -an  importer — for  three  of  the  largest  forcagn 
plush  and  velvet  manufacturers  in  Europe,  one  of  same  situated  in 
England  and  the  others  in  Germany,  Austi:ia,  and  France.  Through 
my  being  connected  at  the  same  time  with  American  and  foreign  mills, 
I  am  able  to  give  authentic  information  as  to  wages,  etc.,  paid  by  this 
industry  in  each  of  these  countries. 

The  following  are  the  wages  paid  by  the  foreign  mills: 


Mills. 

VVaj^per  w«ek. 

Name. 

Foreign  value. 

United  Statra 
value. 

Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart.,  Sons  &.  Co. 

Saltaire,  EDirland 

20to22filiilling».. 
16  marks 

M.50to(5.0a 

J.L.deBall  &Co 

Lobbericli,  juaiT  .  Crcfeld,  Gor- 
man v. 

Graslitz.  Austria 

#00 

Do 

^  8  florins 

^OOkreutser 

21  francfl-- . .,..  .tt 

{                    S.SO 
4.10 

J.  B.  Mart  in 

Lyon  and  Tarare,  France 

(Bait's,  deBall,  and  Martin  are  considered  among  the  largest  foreign 
manufacturers  in  their  line.) 

The  foreign  average  on  wages  is  $4.02  per  week,  whereas  the  wages 
paid  at  the  American  mill  amounts  to  an  average  of  $10.50  j>er  week; 
therefore  the  American  mill  pays  160  per  cent  more  wages  than  is  paid 
by  the  foreign  mills  making  exactly  the  same  goods.  The  skilled 
United  States  workmen,  weavers,  etc.,  earn  $15  to  $16  per  week,  but 
tht  average  of  skilled  and  unskilled,  including  boys  and  girls,  is  $10.5() 
to  $11.50  per  week. 

The  average  cost  of  silk  plush  and  velvets  is  made  up  of  about  three* 
fifths  (or  60  per  cent)  material  (the  greater  part  of  material  being  span 
silk)  and  two-fifths  (or  40  per  cent)  actual  labor. 

Tlie  materials  used  in  making  silk  plushes  and  velvets  are  spun  (or 
schappe)  silk  and  cotton  yams.  The  spun  (or  schappe)  silkyamscom- 
pose,  however,  by  far  the  greater  part,  being  about  33 J  per  cent  of  cost 
and  75  per  cent  of  all  materials  used.  The  sinm  silk  yarns  pay  to-day 
a  duty  of  35  per  cent.  Two  or  three  United  States  spinners  are  spin- 
ning these  silk  yarns  here,  but  their  spinning,  either  on  account  of 
price  or  quality,  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  jiracti- 
cally  all  of  tlie  manufa(;turers  of  plushes  and  velvets  here  import  their 
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silk  yarns  aud  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  fliereon  in  preference  to  buying 
silk  yarns  spun  here.  The  United  States  plush  and  velvet  manufac- 
turers, however,  are  buying  most  of  their  cotton  yams  below  ISo.  80 
spun  in  the  United  States.  The  fine  cotton  yarns  (used  exclusively  in 
making. velvets)  count  No.  80  and  abovej  they  import  and  pay  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  England,  Germany,  and  Prance  these  silk  yarns  are  admitted  free. 
The  foreign  manufacturer,  therefore,  has  the  advantage  over  the  United 
States  vianufacturer  of,  first,  paying  160  per  cent  less  wages,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  obtaining  materials  used  free.  Whereas  the  United  States 
manufacturer  pays  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  the  spun  silk  yarn,  and  50 
per  cent  on  fine  counts  cotton  yarns  (from  80  to  200).  Therefore  (in 
order  to  enable  the  United  States  manufacturers  to  continue  paying 
lj50  per  cent  higher  wages)  the  present  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  on 
silk  plushes  and  velvets  is  only  sufficient  protection,  just  as  it  now 
stands.  I  therefore  respectfully  petition  that  the  present  duty  on  silk 
plushes  and  velvets,  viz,  $1.50  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  goods  containing  less  than  75  per  cent  weight  of  silk,  and  $3.50. per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods  containing  more  than  75 
per  cent  weight  of  silk,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  be  less  than  50  per  cent, 
and  the  present  duty  on  spun,  or  schappe,  silk  yarns  be  left  just  as  it  is. 

If,  however,  the  present  Congress  should  lower  the  duty  on  silk, 
plushes,  and  velvets  at  all,  then  the  duty  on  the  spun  (or  schappe) 
silk  yarns  should  be  lowered  in  proportion  thereto.  This  proportion 
is  three  times  as  much  reduction  on  the  spun  silk  yarns  as  on  the  man- 
ufactured goods.  For  example,  i^  a  reduction  should  be  made  on  the 
manufactured  goods  of  12  per  cent,  then  a  reduction  of  35  per  cent 
should  be  made  on  the  spun  silk  yarns,  or,  in  other  words,  the  silk  yarns 
should  be  admitted  free. 

Furthermore,  if  the  tariff  should  be  lowered  on  any  other  than  the 
above  lines,  it  must  of  necessity  infiict  great  injury  to  the  wage-earners 
and  industries  here.  Tiiere  would  then  be  only  two  alternatives,  viz, 
a  very  large  reduction  of  wages  here,  to  compete  with  foreign  goods, 
and  if  this  foreign  competition  necessitated  such  a  large  reduction  of 
wages  that  subsistence  thereon  (in  the  United  States)  would  be  impossi- 
ble, then  this  United  States  industry  would  be  completely  wiped  out. 
Our  only  alternative  in  that  case  would  be  to  remove  to  England  and 
manufacture  goods  there  instead  of  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  i)resent  administration  have  any  intention 
of  wiping  out  industries,  and  therefore  we  have  full  confidence  that  they 
will  frame  the  tarili'  on  silk  velvets  and  plushes  so  as  not  to  inflict 
injury  to  the  wage  earners  or  to  the  industries  now  established  here. 

I  think  I  have  made  it  plain,  at  least  I  have  tried  to,  that  we  pay  here 
160  per  cent  more  wages.  And  in  order  to  continue  psiying  these  higher 
wages,  the  present  tariff  on  silk  plush  and  velvet  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. On  the  principal  material  used,  spun  (or  schappe)  silk  yarns,  we 
pay  35  per  cent  duty  and  on  fine  cotton  yams  50  per  cent.  If  there 
should  be  any  reduction  on  manufactured  goods,  then  a  proportionate 
reduction  should  be  made  on  the  silk  and  fine  cotton  yarns.  This  pro- 
portion is  three  times  as  much  on  these  yarns  as  on  the  manufactured 
goods.  K  the  tariff'  is  altered  on  any  other  lines  it  will  of  necessity 
greatly  reduce  wages,  and  possibly  wipe  out  the  industries  here.  In 
this  particuhir  industry  (on  account  of  seconds)  a  specific  duty  is  an 
imperative  necessity. 

Gentlemen,  we  sincerely  hope  and  trust  you  will  not  alter  the  tariff 
so  as  to  disturb  the  wages  or  industries  established  here. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Has  this  industry  grown  up  rapidly  within  the  last  three 
years? 

Mr.  Kip.  It  has  grown  enormously  in  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Was  much  done  prior  to  1890? 

Mr.  Kip.  There  was  something  done,  but  I  should  say  it  has  increased 
at  least  300  per  cent  since  1890. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  about  prices  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  The  prices  of  goods  have  been  in  some  cases  very  much 
reduced,  as  I  have  just  stated. 

petition  to  the  ways  and  means  committeb. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  all  citizens  of  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  and 
knowing  the  value  to  Catasauqua  and  the  country  at  large  of  such 
nianufacituring  concerns  as  the  Wabnetah  Silk  Company  and  the  Uui- 
corn  Silk  Manufacturing  Company  of  Catasauqua  (manufacturers  of 
silk  plushes  and  velvets),  respectfully  petition  the  Committee  on  Bevis- 
ion  of  Tariff  to  readjust  the  tariff  on  silk  plushes  and  velvets  so  as  not 
to  cripple  or  injure  the  large  and  important  plush  and  velvet  industaies 
now  in  this  country.  We  understand  the  component  part  of  these  silk 
plushes  and  velvets  is  spun  silk,  which  pays  an  advalorem  duty  of  35 
per  cent,  and  as  the  average  wages  j)aid  in  England  and  Germany  are 
Irom  $4  to  $4.50  i)er  week,  whereas  the  average  wages  paid  by  the 
Wahnetah  Silk  Company  since  it  started  in  business,  three  years  ago, 
have  been  $12  per  week;  and  as  labor  being  one  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  cost  enters  very  largely  into  the  manufacturing  of  these 
goods,  the  present  duty  is  none  too  high  to  cover  the  difference  of  wages 
paid  here  as  against  that  paid  by  foreign  manufacturers.  We  there- 
fore  respectfully  petition  the  tariff  committee,  in  case  they  lower  the 
tariff  on  manufactured  silk  pile  fabrics,  viz,  silk  plushes  and  velvets, 
to  only  lower  same  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  made  upon  the  spun 
silk  yam;  and  if  no  reduction  of  duty  is  made  upon  the  spun  silk,  we 
respectfully  request  that  no  reduction  wiU  in  that  case  be  made  upon 
the  manufactured  goods, 

September  7, 1893. 

W.  A.  BoBaER. 
G.  B.  F.  Daily. 

(And  others.) 
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fPArasraph  411.) 

Monday,  September  18^  1893. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  W.  STEWART,  OF  66  AND  57  WHITE  STREET,  NSW  YORK. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Before  proceeding  with  my  statement  I  would  like  to 
submit  samples  of  these  goods  in  order  the  committee  may  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  and  kuow  the  nature  of  the  article  for  which  we  appear 
(cxhibitiug  same). 

Although  there  are  numerous  points  which  might  be  brought  to  your 
attention  in  support  of  the  position  we  take,  we  shall  only  refer  £o  and 
emphasize  the  two  main  reasons  for  our  appearance  in  behalf  of  this 
fabric: 
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(1)  That  the  tariff  legislation  of  1890,  whereby  the  duty  upon  these 
goods  was  raised  from  50  per  cent  to  rates  varying, from  100  per  cent 
to  134  per  cent,  has  not  successfully  established  the  industry  in  this 
country. 

(2)  That  the  duties  then  imposed  have  been  prohibitive,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  Government  has  for  three  years  been  deprived  of  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  revenue. 

This  fabric  first  began  to  assume  commercial  importance  in  the  year 
1883,  and  for  years  there  was  a  large  and  increasing  demand.  The  best 
makes  are  such  a  close  imitation  of  the  more  expensive  and  genuine 
sealskin  that  it  sometimes  puzzles  an  expert,  at  a  short  distance,  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  garment  be  real  or  imitation. 

Although  when  first  introduced  the  article  was  not  within  the  reach  of 
people  of  small  means,  competition  soon  regulated  this ;  and  for  years, 
until  the  advent  of  the  domestic  goods,  it  was  possible  for  women  to 
purchase  a  seal  plush  garment  of  good  quality  at  a  moderate  price. 

In  the  year  1889  their  manufacture  was  begun  in  this  country  by  a 
Philadelphia  concern.  During  this  year  the  domestic  product  made 
little  progress,  as  the  buyers  could  not  be  induced  to  place  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  this  manufacturer  to  make  an  acceptable  and  worthy 
article. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1880,  however,  arrangements  were  made 
whereby  more  competent  distributors  were  placed  in  control,  and  from 
this  time  the  domestic  article  began  to  assume  somewhat  more  impor- 
tance in  the  maiket. 

This  result  was  not  attained  by  the  excellence  of  the  goods  or  because 
they  w^re  superior  to  the  foreign  article,  but  owing  entirely  to  the  sale 
price  being  put  sufficiently  below  that  of  the  foreign  goods  to  tempt  the 
trade  to  the  use  of  what  was  perhaps  somewhat  similar  in  appearance, 
but  a  greatly  inferior  article  in  all  respects. 

In  illustration  of  this  we  cite  a  case  related  by  the  agent  of  this 
manufacturer.  Among  a  shipment  of  goods  to  the  west  was  a  certain 
piece,  upon  the  examination  of  which  the  customer  reported  that  it  had 
80  many  faults  he  wished  to  return  it.  Whereupon  the  agent  replied, 
*'  Keep  the  piece,  and  we  will  allow  you  for  the  damages.''  Just  here 
we  would  explain  the  custom  of  the  trade  of  allowing  one-eighth  of  a 
yard  for  each  bad  damage.  Eeplying,  the  customer  sent  a  bill  for  five 
yards  of  the  goods,  saying  the  number  of  bad  damages  had  exceeded 
the  number  of  eighths  in  the  piece  by  40,  which  is  to  say,  there  were 
280  damages  in  a  piece  containing  only  240  eighths. 

Although  prices  obtained  for  the  domestic  goods  were  below  the 
market,  that  they  were  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer  was  evidenced 
by  the  effort  made  to  increase  the  production  to  the  last  degree. 

We  would  just  here  like  to  emphasize  the  point  that  this  manu- 
facturer had  been  able  to  establish  the  article  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  a  protective  duty  of  50  per  cent,  and  according  to  his  own  admis- 
sion in  an  interview  in  January,  1891,  had  begun  their  manufacture  in 
the  year  1888,  at  a  time  when  there  did  not  seem  any  particular  pros- 
pect of  any  increase  in  duty. 

The  sudden  access  from  an  insignificant  business  in  1889  to  one  of 
considerable  proportions  in  1890,  was  perhaps  all  that  was  needed  to 
suggest  that  provided  legislation  could  be  obtained,  which  would 
exclutle  the  foreign  ai-ticle  altogether,  prices  could  not  only  be  main- 
tained, but  advanced  to  the  highest  point  the  buyer  would  endure,  and 
the  entire  demand  of  the  country  be  supplied  from  this  oiie  source. 
Whether  this  manufacturer  as  the  sole  beneficiary,  upon  this  article 
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was  or  was  not  the  instigator  of  this  tremendons  discrimination  against 
the  foreign  article,  we  can  not  i>08itively  affirm.  We  can,  however,  point 
to  his  own  admissions  which  would  seem*  to  indicate  very  clearly  that 
he  was. 

In  an  interview  with  his  selling  agent  in  October,  1890,  he  stated  as 
follows : 

The  only  concern  making  Heal  plushes  in  this  country  is  J.  &  J.  Dobnon,  and  it  is 
to  their  interest  mainly,  that  tlie  new  tariff  will  work. 

Upon  being  asked  the  effect  of  the  new  tariff,  he  replied: 

We  have  raised  our  prices  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  We  have  made  25  per 
cent  of  all  the  seal  plush  sold  in  this  country  this  year,  and  if  none  should  bo  imported 
the  Dobson's  could  supply  the  entire  demand,  as  their  capacity  is  enormous* 

Following  such  evidence  we  also  know  that  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
incorporated  a  ijrovisioii  in  their  bill,  whereby  those  goods  should  pay 
a  duty  of  $2  and  $3.50  per  pound,  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  respec- 
tively for  goods  under  and  over  75  per  cent  weight  of  stlk.  We  also 
know  that  wlien  these  rates  had  been  fully  studied  out  by  those  who 
proposed  them,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  they  had  asked  for  so  much 
that  the  building  of  their  own  construction  would  most  likely  fall  and 
crush  them  because  of  the  inducements  given  to  foreign  manufacturers, 
to  come  here  and  enter  into  competition  with  them. 

Accordingly  the  sale  agent  and  mill  manager  of  the  Dobsons,  called 
at  our  place  of  business,  stated  this  fact,  and  asked  for  samples  of  our 
goods,  with  particulars  of  prices  and  weights,  in  order  that  they  might 
reconstruct  their  recommendations,  so  that  a  new  scale  could  be 
arranged,  which,  while  being  less  likely  to  tempt  foreign  manqjfactur- 
ers  to  come  here,  would  still  be  sufficient  to  give  them  all  they  wanted. 
It  was  asserted  that  Mr.  Dobson  had  said  "  He  had  no  doubt  as  to  his 
ability  to  effect  any  desired  alterations,  as  he  had  a  very  influential 
backing."  This  was  after  the  House  had  passed  the  bill,  and  we  can 
only  presume  from  what  followed,  that  the  gentleman  possessed  all  the 
influence  he  claimed,  for  we  find  that  in  conference  committee,  the  bill 
as  finally  passed,  provided  for  a  rate  of  $1.50  and  $3.50  per  pound,  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods  under  and  over  75  per  cent  weight  of 
silk. 

In  order  to  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  framers  of  this  new  schedule — for  themselves — we  submit  here- 
with particulars  of  the  advance  in  duties  on  a  few  standard  grades: 


Ko.  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Old  dutv 
(peryurcT). 

New  duty 
(per  yard). 

AdTftQoe. 

ToUl 
duty. 

Percent. 

Pwemt 

$1.26 

$2.20 

744 

m* 

1.38 

2.38 

72] 

1S2| 
120| 

1.57 

2.68 

70| 

1.38 

2.10 

52* 

102^ 

.44 

.72 

6i 

114 

.88 

.70 

84 

134 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  state  these  duties  have  been  practically 
prohibitive,  and,  as  this  was  what  this  manufacturer  seemed  to  want> 
we  can  only  presume  he  had  attained  the  conditions  desired. 

The  old  adage,  however,  **  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,^'  would  seem 
applicable  in  this  case,  for  before  the  close  of  the  year  1891,  there  were 
nine  manufacturers  on  the  ground  to  divide  the  spoil,  some  having 
come  from  abroad,  others  already  here,  having  begun  the  manufacture 
of  the  article,  all  induced  by  the  glamor  of  the  untold  wealth  to  be  made. 
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When  we  ask  in  scriptural  terms,  f*Lo,  where  are  the  nine?"  history 
compels  the  following  answer: 
.    No.  1.  Has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

No.  2.  Went  into  voluntary  liq^uidation,  but  has  since  started  in  a 
small  way. 

No.  3.  Has  succeeded  in  selling  his  mill  for  other  purposes. 

Nos.  4  and  6.  Have  retired  from  the  field  in  disgust. 

No.  0.  Is  still  running,  we  believe  largely  because  wealthy  men  were 
induced  to  go  into  the  enterprise,  and  do  not  like  to  admit  defeat. 

Nos.  7  and  8.  Have  been  running  off  and  on  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
No.  7  now  admits  at  a  loss  from  the  very  beginning,  while  No.  8,  accord- 
ing to  admissions  made  by  one  of  the  firm  to  the  speaker,  has  hot  suc- 
ceeded in  anything  like  the  degree  anticipated. 

No.  9.  The  original  founder  and  alleged  instigator  of  the  advanced 
duty,  whereby  so  much  loss  has  been  incurred,  told  the  speaker  last 
spring  that  he  had  not  made  a  piece  of  these  goods  in  nearly  a  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Instead  of  giving  No.  1  and  No.  2,  etc.,  will  you  please 
give  the  names  of  those  establishments? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  No.  1  is  the 
New  York  Seal  Plush  Company. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir.  No.  2  is  now  what  is  called  the  Salt  Textile 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  are  they  located! 

Mr.  Stewart.  At  Bridgeport,  Conn.  No.  3  is  the  Jamestown  Seal 
Plush  Mills;  No.  4  is  the  Yeager  and  Timne;  No.  6,  the  Astoria  Plush 
Works;  No.  6  is  the  Wahneteh  Company;  No.  7  is  the  Unicorn  Mill  at 
Catasauqua;  No.  8  is  the  Hind  and  Harrison  Plush  Company,  and  No. 
9  told  the  speaker  last  spring  he  had  not  made  a  piece  of  these  goods 
for  nearly  a  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Who  is  No.  9t 

Mr.  Stewart.  J.  &  J.  Dobson,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  literary  effusions  of  these  gentlemen  have  not  been  very  volumi- 
nous, but  we  quote  from  two  letters  given  to  the  public  press  during  the 
year  1892  which,  although  not  hopeful,  are  much  to  the  point  of  our 
argument;  the  one  from  which  we  now  quot^  having  been  written  by 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Unicorn  Mills  to  their  superintendent  dur- 
ing the  time  of  a  strike: 

April  21, 1892. 

Dkar  Sir:  Whenever  the  weaverR  want  to  come  in  ap^ain,  on  our  conditions — that 
is,  we  wabt  good  goods,  and  no  trashy  goods,  as  they  have  made  them  heretofore — 
we  wiU  reopen  the  miU,  bnt  not  before  that,  under  any  circumstances.  This  is  a 
qnestion  of  life  or  death  to  this  entire  industry,  consequently  just  as  much  for  us  as 
tor  the  hands.  There  are  now  large  stocks  of  such  trashy  seal  plushes  of  domestic 
manufacture  held  here,  which  nobody  wants,  and  we  shall  certaiuly  not  go  to  work 
again  to  still  further  increase  them.  If  we  make  better  goods  we  can  get  better 
prices,  and  if  we  make  better  x>rice8  we  can  pay  better  wages. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  A.  AUKFMORDT  &  Co. 

And  again  we  quote  from  a  letter  intended,  we  presume,  for  general 
information  under  date  of  September  10, 1892 : 

The  domestic  manufactures  of  seal  plnsh  have  not  had  a  very  easy  time  so  far. 
Seal  plash  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  articles  to  manufacture,  and  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  have  been  sacritieed  by  those  who  ventured  into  it,  to  attain  some- 
thiug  near  that  degree  of  perfection  in  color  and  finish  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  its  easy  sale,  and  which  state  it  appears  can  only  be  reached  by  previous 
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long  and  coBtly  experience.  Not  avervono,  tlien.  lins  Bncceeded  In  It.  Soon  afl-^r  the 
rear  start  of  this  dlffimllt  indilstr^Ti*  B™"  Ifiira  ago,  liy  bnt  two  fiu:  tori  m<,  the  chaD|re 
bronglit  About  by  the  McKinluy  bill  made  a  lew  of  the  English  acal  |il(ish  mnoiifiM.-- 
tnrers  believe  tbnt  there  vraa  nothing  move  profltable  than  to  traubl'er  their  pLiata 
here  anil  rush  into  maniifaetnring  the  article  in  this  country;  no  they  did.  As  soon 
ns  the  iiBw  comers  anpeared  in  the  market,  witli  their  makes,  tb«  times  became 
more  difficult  for  all.  Instead  of  holding  up  the  iimrkct,  as  the  Tow  fttnrters  had  doae. 
an  unhealthy  competition  was  inaaeuratod.  There  wus  a  conBtiiiit  tiK'it  anioug  the 
four  or  five  mills  for  prices  and  the  lattsr  sank  quinkly  to  « level  at  wkicli  now  noue 
of  them  tan  live.  As  to  upholstery  plushes,  the  less  said  about  thoiu  the  better. 
Thcra  would  bo  jiiat  a  little  profit  in  tliem  for  the  nianufacturecs  if  some  geaeruiu 
band  would  conio  forward  and  make  them  a  pretient  of  the  silk  required. 
\Vm.  Dkoknkr, 

Of  C.  A.  AUFKUOICDT  &    Co. 

TollowiDg  these  confessionB  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  conies 
this  criticism  in  the  leading  trade  journal  devoted  to  the  cloak  maou- 
fiicturers,  to  which  trade  these  goods  all  go: 

No  fabric  haa  suflered  more  from  the  cheapening  proceui  than  the  seal  pliisb  by 
the  throwing  on  the  market  of  inferior  goods,  the  results  of  the  exporiinciit:)  of 
new  manufacturers.  If,  instead  of  seeing  how  cheap  they  could  make,  them  they 
wontd  endeavor  to  make  bettor  goods,  they  would  all  be  more  suocesaful. 

This,  then,  is  the  record  of  what  prohibitory  dnties  have  accom- 
plished for  this  induatry  in  this  country,  and  we  believe  the  recorded 
facts  as  herein  stated  will  convince  the  members  of  this  committee  that 
the  assertion  with  which  we  begun  has  been  abandautly  proved. 

Second.  From  this  phase  of  the  question  we  now  turn  to  the  second 
point  named,  viz,  that  the  duties  imposed  by  the  McKinley  act  have 
been  prohibitive,  in  consequence  of  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  been  deprived  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  revenne  for 
the  past  three  years. 

There  are  three  consular  districts  from  which  these  goods  come,  viz, 
Manchester,  Huddersfield,  and  Bradford,  the  latter  producing  by  far 
the  largest  quantities.  Unfortunately  wo  have  not  beeu  able  to  obtain 
full  reports  of  exports  from  the  Manchester  and  Huddersfield  districts, 
but  we  append  figures  from  the  Bradford  consulate  showing  the  total 
amounts  exported  from  that  district  during  the  years  named,  and  to 
these  amounls  we  have  added  the  esiKnts  from  the  otlier  two  districts 
for  such  years  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  figures  for,  with  eati- 
mated  amounts  for  years  1885  to  1889. 

Amount  of  exporlt  teal  plutha  obtainable  from  Bradford,  Manehr-iter,  and  Hudder^fieXd, 
yeara  18S5  to  IS9S,  inclaiiive. 

Bradford: 

1&« $667, 519. 14 

1886 1,332.470.38 

1887 1,668.  !t97.94 

1888 a,  SB,  203. 57 

1889 l,932,Be&.15 

1890 2,934,166.21 

Manchester  and  HiiddersHold,  1886-'89 1,346,322.67 

12, 505,  545.  09 

Duty  derived  at  old  rate,  50  percent 6,252,772.55 

Aversige  annual  revenue,  old  rate $1,042,128.75 

Bradford : 

1891 Ifil.  863.37 

1892 1H;;,97S.14 

Manchester  and  Hnddersfiold,  1891-'92 107, 212. 36 

485,  MS.  87 

Estimated  duty  derived  at  new  rates 363,786.50 

Average  annual  reveune,  new  rates m,893.  !S 

Total  loss  of  revenue  for  the  yeare  lKa0-'93  at  -ibovo  average  ...     2,680,706-6" 
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Witb  these  figures,  which  speak  for  themselves,  we  close  our  case,  and 
trust  that  the  honorable  members  of  the  committee  will  deem  it  wise 
and  find  it  expedient  in  framing  their  new  bill,  to  make  such  changes 
as  will  be  more  equitable,  and  we  believe  more  profitable,  to  every  one 
interested  in  the  goods. 

I  notice  in  the  Friday  morning's  paper  that  a  representative  qf  one  of 
the  American  plush  mills  had  been  here,  and  I  cut  out  that  paper  just  a 
sentence  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on. 

FORSION  AGENTS  AT  WORK. 

He  had  been  informed  that  Lister  &  Co.,  an  English  mannfactnrinff  firm  had  sent 
an  agent  to  the  United  States,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  exerting  his  influence  in 
various  ways  in  favor  of  lower  rates. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  I  am  and  have  been  for  some  years  the  selling 
agent  of  Messrs.  Lister  &  Co.  If  I  was  sent  here  by  tSiem  all  I  can  say 
is  that  they  were  men  of  great  foresight,  because  I  arrived  in  this 
country  the  27th  of  May,  1856,  on  the  corner  of  Bleecker  and  Houston 
streets,  New  York,  and  so  far  as  Messrs.  Lister  &  Co.  having  sent  any- 
body here  to  influence  legislation,  I  pronounce  it  utterly  fiSse  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form ;  the  only  effort  which  is  being  made  is  by  the 
speaker  before  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  Payne.  Messrs.  Lister  &  Co.  are  not  interested  in  it  then  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  they  do  not  know  you  are  here, 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  told  them,  and 

Mr.  Payne.  They  approved  itt 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  published  tables  of  imports  of  goods? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  am. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  did  not  you  consult  that  in  making  your  compari- 
son? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  presume  you  refer  to  the  Treasury  statistics? 

Mr.  Payne.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  the  Treasury  does  not  specify  these  goods  dis- 
tinctly enough.  It  does  not  give  specifically  the  particular  articles 
clearly  and  distinctly  enough  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  conclu* 
sion. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  I  see  by  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
under  the  head  of  silk  goods,  enumerates  velvety  containing,  exclusive 
of  selvages,  less  than  76  per  cent  in  weight  of  silkj  that  is  a  sufficient 
description? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  comes  in  under  this  paragraph? 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  the  only  distinction.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion I  received  from  the  Treasury  officials;  that  is  to  say,  they  do 
not  distinguish  as  to  the  character  of  the  goods  and  only  distinguish 
as  to  certain  goods  which  are  all  under  the  same  rate  of  duty.  Now 
velvets  are  taxable  or  dutiable  at  exactly  the  same  rate  of  duty  this 
article  is,  and  the  consequence  is  when  they  make  up  their  figures  of  the 
imports  of  velvets  and  plushes  they  are  all  grouped  together,  so  really 
the  figures  we  get  from  them  do  not  pertain  accurately  to  this  one  par- 
ticular article,  which  is  simply  one  of  a  class. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  that  the  imports  of  1891  of  these  frabrics,  after 
the  6th  of  October,  amounted  to  $2,250,000,  and  that  the  revenue 
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was  $1,706,000,  and  that  the  average  duty  was  74.27  per  cent,  and  that 
in  1892  the  imports  were  2,500,000,  in  round  figures,  and  the  duty  col- 
lected was  $1,850,000,  and  the  average  duty  was  76  per  cent  on  tbe*e 
articles.    That  includes  the  articles  of  which  you  have  been  speaking? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  it  does. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  said  in  ref 
erence  to  the  factory  at  Jamestown;  did  you  claim  they  did  not  make 
good  goods? 

Mr.  Stewart.  What  I  said  was  this  one  had  sold  their  mill  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  goods  they  made  were  good  goods? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  did  not  make  good  goods  there  / 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  it  was  under  the  management  of  one  of  the 
Listers? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  not  except  the  New  York  Tribune,  previous 
to  the  election 

Mr.  Payne.  Weil,  I  did  not  refer  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  I  have 
been  to  Jamestown  myself  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Do 
you  say  that  one  of  the  Listers  did  not  come  here  and  purchase  the 
ground  and  build  himself  a  house  at  the  same  time  he  was  building  » 
factory,  and  that  one  of  his  superintendents  did  not  come  over  firom  the 
Listers  and  also  build  a  house  at  the  same  time  he  was  building  a  fac- 
tory when  they  went  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  want  to  say 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  will  tell  you  as  far  as  I  know  what  are  the  absolute 
facts. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  fact;  bat  I 
believe  it  is  not  one. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  that  these  goods  they  made  were  manufactured  by 
the  same  process  by  which  they  were  manufactured  by  Lister,  the  same 
firm  which  you  represent,  in  England? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  presume  so;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  presume  they  were  manufactured  by  the  same 
process.    When  did  the  Listers  sell  this  mill  for'other  purposes? 

Mr.  Stewart.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  refer^— 

Mr.  Payne.  When  was  this  mill  in  Jamestown  sold  for  other  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Before  the  Listers  you  refer  to  came  to  this  country  at 
all,  and  it  is  another  mill  entirely. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  another  mill  entirely;  then  you  have  not  spoken 
about  the  mill  Lister  was  connected  with? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  Listers  being  there  and 
I  only  try  to  speak  of  such  things  as  I  have  knowledge. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  not  the  Listers  come  here  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  failed  in  1890  in  England. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  not  the  Listers  come  here  immediately 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  there  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Lister,  who  had  been  a  manufacturer  of  this  article  in  England,  and 
it  was  stated  he  was  going,  or  had  come,  and  he  was  going  to  have  a 
mill  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of  this  artide* 
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Mr.  Payne.  So  that  the  mill  that  was  sold  in  Jamestown  was  sold 
before  the  tariff  act  of  1-  90,  under  a  low  duty  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  of  these  failures  were  there  before  this  tariff 
act  of  1890? 

Mr.  Stewaet.  None  of  them.  I  stated  here  there  was  only  one  fac- 
tory making  a  seal  plush  in  this  country  before  the  tariff  bill  of  1890 
was  passed. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  there  was  only  one  making  seal  plushes  before 
1890? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  reasserted  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  this  Jamestown  mill  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  there  was  one  factory  prior  to  1890  making 
plushes.  You  distinguish  between  seal  plushes  and  I  take  in  plushes 
coming  under  this  75  per  cent  duty? 

Mr.  Stewart.  In  this  statement  I  have  made  the  distinction  between 
the  upholstery  plushes  and  seal  plushes.  As  you  say,  they  both  come 
under  the  same  rate  of  duty  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  all  pile  fabrics  and  have  to  be  sheared? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  am  not  a  practical  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  know  enough  about  it  to  know  that  their  process 
of  manufacture  is  the  same  in  that  respect.  They  have  to  go  through 
the  same  number  of  processes? 

Mr.  Stewart.  One  article  is  more  diflBcult  to  produce. 

Mr.  Payne.  Seal  plush? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  idea  is  that  the  people  here  can  not  produce  se^l 
plushes? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  so  far  they  have  not  pro- 
duced anything  yet  in  point  of  quality  equal  to  the  better  foreign  make. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  as  much  ad  you  care  to  say  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  come  and  make  the 
statement  that  a  man  can  not  positively  do  a  thingj  I  can  only  speak 
from  the  experfence  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  want,  I  suppose,  has  been  supplied  from  abroad 
for  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Xo,  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  it  boon  driven  out  of  the  market  entirely? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  duties  have  been  prohibitory,  as  shown  by  the 
imports  of  tlui  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  tables  here  do  not  seem  to  confirm  that  statement. 
Under  this  same  duty  there  ^eems  to  have  been  an  importation  of 
$2,500,000  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  My  dear  sir,  I  wish  you  would  take  into  consideration 
this  fact,  that  the  imports  of  whiqji  you  speak,  beginning,  say,  for  that 
year  1891  and  1892,  which  I  think  you  have  referred  to,  includes  velvet 
and  all  other  pile  fabrics. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  seal  pliishes  are  more  difficult  to  manufacture? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  knoAv  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  they  the  higher-priced  goods? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  this  pound  duty,  practically  an  ad  valorem,  duty  very 
small? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Only  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  you  pay  on  the  higher-priced  goods  the  same  rate 
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of  duty  as  velvet,  where,  on  tlie  lower  class  goods  they  impoi-t  freely 
against  domestic  competition  ¥ 

Mr.  Stewaet.  Yes,  you  will  understand  that  these  goods,  plush,  I 
am  speaking  of^  are  50  inches  wide,  and  they  therefore  can  harcil^^  be 
compared  in  point  of  value  when  we  say  one  is  $4  or  $5  a  yard,  and 
velvet  which  is  only  18  inches  wide  and  which  is  sold  at  a  doUar. 

Mr.  Payne.  Those  are  pound  duties! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  was  speaking  of  the  price  of  the  goods,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  the  prices  per  pound  are  higher? 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  are  not  sold  by  the  pound,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  1  know,  but  calculating  it  on  the  pound  you  know  what 
the  price  is  per  pound,  whether  velvets  are  higher  or  seal  plush T 

Mr.  Stewart.  Only  because  they  weigh  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  higher  per  pound,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  No^  the  rate  x)er  pound  is  the  same,  one  dollar  and  a 
half  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  selling  price  is  higher  per  pound  on  seal  plushes,  is 
it  not! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  only  because  they  are  the  heavier  article. 

Mr.  Payne.  T  do  not  care  what  the  reason  is  they  are  higher  T 

Mr.  Stewart.  Because  they  are  the  heavier  article. 

Mr.  Payne.  Kow,  have  any  of  these  factories  failed  in  the  last  six 
months  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  only  the  agent  of  one  of  them  told  me  if  it  had 
not  been  for  clever  management  he  thought  the  manufacturer  would 
have  failed,  and  that  was  during  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  so  of  any  business  pretty  much  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  To  some  extent  that  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Payne.  Except  the  importing  business,  of  course,  we  have  to 
except  that  from  all  rules? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  seems  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  agent  for  Lister  Brothers? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Lister  &  Co.,  limited,  of  Bradford.  England. 

Mr.  Payne.  Were  they  forjnei^ly  Lister  Brothers? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Not  as  far  as  I  ever  knew. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  6ay  that  some  firm  of  Lister  had  failed  in  Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  did. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  firm  was  that? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Henry  Lister  &  Son,  of  Huddersfield. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  did  they  fail? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  early  in  the  year  1891. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  they  make  the  same  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  they  made  the  same  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  your  firm  of  Lister  &  Co.,  limited,  have  been  able  to 
pull  through  by  clever  management? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  will  see  whether  clever  management  was  applied  to 
both  sides  of  the  water.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  very  few  people 
who  have  succeeded.  This  gentleman  you  refer  to,  who  came  over  hero 
did  not  succeed  well  there,  as  proved  by  his  failure;  our  cdncern  did, 
who  are  now  alive. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  flEKitories  are  actually  engaged  in  the  manu- 
&cture  of  velvet  goods  in  America  now? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  speak  for  velvets;  I  do  not  claim  that  I  have 
any  great  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  a  vcfry  large  industry*? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  velvet  used, 
and  has  been  for  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  much  manufactured  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  Some. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  not  large  quantities  manufactured  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  is  one  manufacturer  who  is  making,  I  under- 
stand, large  quantities  of  low-priced  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  you  do  not  know  much  about  thatf 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not.  We  are  interested  in  that  in  a  small  way, 
consequently  it  has  not  been  my  business  to  investigate  it  much. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  anything  about  corduroy? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  your  sales  fallen  off  in  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Stewart.  J^aturally,  when  I  inform  you  the  duties  have  been 
prohibitory. 

Mr.  PAYirai.  They  fell  off  because  all  classes  of  velvet  goods  were 
selling  for  less? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Jfc^ot  on  all  classes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  your  general  sales  increased  in  the  last  three 
years  of  other  goods  of  all  classes  without  distinction? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  they  held  up;  held  their  own? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Payne.  There  has  been  a  small  decrease,  then? 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  has  been  a  very  large  decrease. 

Mr.  Payne.  Taking  the  whole  sales? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  percentage? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  it  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to 
separate  all  the  different  kinds  of  goods  which  are  made  by  our  people 
and  the  sales  are  lumped  together. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  know  the  whole  volume  of  sales? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  were  they  in  1889? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  really  do  not  know  whether  our  people  would  care 
to  have  me  go  into  these  facts,  but  I  may  say  there  has  been  a  very 
large  decrease. 

Mr.  Payne.  Will  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  sales  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  think  our  people  would  care  to  have  me 
quote  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Going  a  little  further  than  that,  will  you  tell  the  profits 
made  on  these  goods  last  year? 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  something  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  in  their 
confidence  to  that  extent.  1  know  they  paid  a  dividend  of  2J  per  cent 
last  November. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  do  not  know  their  profit  on  American  sales  last 
year  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  an  idea  of  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  You  refer  now  to  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  For  the  year  1892. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  got  a  great  deal  less  that  year. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  it  in  1891? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  Owing  to  bringing  in  new  fabrics  we  have  been  able 
to  pay  expenses  and  make  a  little  money. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  was  it  in  1890  ? 

Mr.  Stewakt.  There  was  some  profit  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Payne.  IIow  much  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  really  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  in  1889? 

Mr.  Sti^wart.  There  was  also  some  profit. 

Mr.  Payne,  By  "  some"  you  mean  a  good  profit? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Of  course,  because  our  business  was  so  much  larger; 
but  the  proportionate  profit  was  no  greater  in  1890  than  in  1891. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  say  you  got  a  good  substantial  profit  in  1888 
and  1889? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Wc  got  a  fair  return  upon  the- business. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  you  could  not  tell  how  much,  of  courset 

Mr.  Stewart,  iso,  sir. 
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(P«rAgrAp1i  411,) 

STATEMENT   07   HB.    MAX  DOEBMES,   BEPBESENTHTG  ITEW  TOBK  PLIT8R  AHB 

VELVET  IMPOBTEBS. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  a  short  statement  here  which  I  desire  to 
read: 

Wednesday,  September  20y  1893. 

Sir:  We  beg  leave  to  submit  a  change  of  the  tariff,  which  we  con- 
sider the  most  reasonable  and  just  way  to  admit  schappe  and  silk  pile 
fabrics  of  foreign  manufacture  into  this  country.  The  present  tariff  of 
§1.50  a  pound  and  15  per. cent  ad  valorem  on  goods  containing  less 
than  76  i)er  cent  of  silk  and  of  $3.50  a  pound  and  16  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  goods  containing  more  than  75  j)er  cent  of  silk  means  a  duty 
of  75  per  cent  to  125  per  cent  on  goods  which  previous  to  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  paid  only  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  simply  means  a  prohibit- 
oiy  tariff  on  all  low  qualities  which  are  principally  usexi  by  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  We  therefore  propose  to  have  the  duty  changed  to 
$1  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  goods  containing  less  than 
75  per  cent  of  silk,  and  83  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  all 
goods  containing  more  than  75  per  cent  of  silk,  provided  that  there 
will  be  no  change  of  the  duties  on  the  raw  nuiterials  used  for  manu- 
facturing these  goods.  In  case  of  a  change  the  proportionate  percent- 
age should  be  taken  oif  from  the  i)ound  duty.  Our  x)roposed  rate  of 
duty  means  a  protection  of  51  to  75  per  cent  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers, which  certainly  should  be  and  is  sufficient.  It  meanB  an 
honest  and  easy  way  of  collecting  duties,  such  as  never  can  be  obtained 
through  an  ad  valorem  duty,  as  no  man,  not  excluding  experts,  can 
give  the  true  value  of  pile  fabrics  within  15  to  20  per  cent.  We  main- 
tain that  under  the  administration  bill  a  specific  duty  is  the  only  proi)er 
mode  of  collecting  the  actual  duties  on  pile  fabrics. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

Fred.  J.  Bemeb, 
Max  Doermeb, 
Committee  appointed  bytlw  New  Toric  plush  and  velvet  importen. 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  Wliat  is  your  business! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  I  am  an  importer. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  At  whose  instance  do  you  come  before  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  On  behalf  of  the  importers  of  plush  and  silk  velvets 
of  Kew  York. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  whether  the  articles  mentioned  in  your 
printed  address  to  the  committee  are  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than 
they  were  before  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  bill  I 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  They  are  higher. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  much ! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Well,  that  varies  according  to  the  quality  and  the 
degree  of  duty  which  they  pay.  They  pay  now  a  duty  of  $1.50  to  $3.50, 
and  of  course  every  quality  pays  diflt'erent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  class  of  consumers  takes  those  goods! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  They  are  the  middle  and  better  classes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  These  articles  are  sold  to  the  rich  people  principally, 
are  they  not! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  No  5  they  are  sold  largely  to  the  middle  classes.  The 
poor  classes  took  then\up,  but  the  poor  qualities  are  driven  out  of  the 
market,  so  that  the  poor  class  can  not  buy  the  goods  any  more. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  say,  "  silk  pile  fabrics  of  foreign  manutacture^'' 
what  do  you  mean  by  that! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Foreign  mauufVicture,  or  goods  imx)orted. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  say,  *'silk  pile  fabrics;"  what  do  you  mean  by 
that! 

Mr.  noEBMEB.  Silk  pile  fabrics;  all  velvets  and  plushes  are  called 
pile  fabrics. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  whether  any  industries  have  been  started 
in  this  country  since  the  adoption  of  the  law  increasing  the  tariff! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  many! 

Mr.  DOEBMEB.  A  few  mills;  not  many. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  product 
or  output  of  those  mills! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  figures ;  that  would  be  pretty 
hard  to  do. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  the  capital  invested! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  I  do  not  know  that  either. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  employes  used  in  these 
various  industries  that  have  been  started  since  the  adoption  of  the 
McKinley  biU!  • 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  1^0;  I  could  not  give  that  exactly. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Can  you  illustrate  in  any  way  the  price  of  the  stuff  now 
and  then! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Before  the  McKinley  bill  we  had  50  per  cent;  after 
the  McKinley  bill  we  had  to  buy  at  125  per  cent  on  a  great  many  cloths. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Have  you  anything  to  show  us;  have  you  some  sam- 
ples! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  show  you  samples  (exhibiting  same). 

Mr.  TXJENEB.  Give  the  price  before  and  after  taking. 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  This  is  domestic,  and  this  is  the  foreign  quality,  both 
at  the  same  price.  The  domestic  quality  would  cost  to  import  to  day 
95  cents  and  it  is  sold  in  this  country  at  65  cents. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  sold  in  this  country  at  65  cents! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Yes,  and  even  with  the  duty  ©f  50  per  cent  we  can 
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not  import  it.  It  can  not  be  made  and  imported  and  sold  in  this  coun- 
try for  65  cents. 

Mr.  HOPKIKS.  Ton  say  it  is  sold  in  this  country  now  for  6uT 

Mr.  DoEBMEE.  It  is  sold  now  at  63  cents, 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  sold  for  less  than  the  import  diltyt 

Mr.  DoBRMBa.  Itissoldfor  less  than  it  can  be  imported.  That  there 
pays  120  per  cent. 

Mr,  Hopkins.  And  sells  for  65  cents  in  this  country? 

Mr.  BoBBUER.  That  is  domestic  goods  made  in  this  comitry  and 
this  is  foreign  goods  which  pays  120  per  cent. 

Mr.  HoPKiHS.  But  the  domestic  goods  takes  the  place  auious  the 
consumerB  of  yonr  foreign  product? 

Mr.  DoERMER.  I  should  say  so;  certahily  it  does. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  it  sells  here  for  65  eent«;  in  other  words,  it  is  sell- 
ing for  50  per  cent  of  what  you  claim  the  ini]iort  duty 

Mr.  D0ER3IER.  We  claim  we  can  notmanufacturethe  goods  in  Europe 
and  compete  with  American  manufitctnre^  if  the  duty  was  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Whatyouwantis  this.  Von  wantUie  American  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  import  duties  so  as  to  benefit  your  manufacturers 
in  Europe  T  • 

Mr.  DOBRMBR.  No,  sir;  what  we  want  is  an  ei)ual  chance. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  You  i^aim  that  the  manufacturer  in  Etii-ope  slioald 
have  an  equal  chance  with  an  American  who  pays  taxes  and  helps  vo 
support  this  GovertimentT 

Frbd  J.  Bemer.  We  give  the  American  mannfacturer  about  25  per 
cent.  You  take  onrlbreign  goods  that  cost  $1  a  pound;  that  would  pay 
about  75  per  cent  duty  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  DoERMEB.  You  take  the  people  who  used  to  buy  these  goods 
andthoydonot  buy  them  any  more.  They  cannotaSbrd,  they  will  not 
pay  65,  therefore  they  can  not  afford  to  buy  the  cloths  auymore.  It  is 
not  sold  any  more. 

Mr,  Bbeckinbidge.  These  products  which  Mr.  Hopkins  talks  a1>oiit 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  the  article  to  the  American  con- 
sumer t 

Mr.  DoERMEE.  To  the  American  consumer 

Mr.  Bkf:okinridoe.  Does  it  come  out  of  the  American  consumer  T 

Mr.  UOEEMER.  The  American  consumer  has  to  pay  considerably 
more. 

Mr.  Brbckinkidoe.  He  leaves  him  out  of  his  calculationsl 

Mr.  BetaN.  Did  the  price  of  domestic  plnsh  rise! 

Mr.  Dobrmer.  They  never  made  them  before. 

Mr.  Betan.  Bo  you  do  not  know  what  the  price  wast 

Mr.  Uobrmbr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is,  before  the  adoption  of  that  law  yon  gentlemen 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  American  marketf 

Mr.  Kemer,  There  was  no  manufacturer  making  them, 

Mr,  Hopkins.  But  after  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  bill  this  prod- 
uct started  up  and  sells  the  article  in  the  market  now  for  one-half  of 
what  you  claim  the  import  duty  on  them  is — is  that  correctt 

Mr.  Bbmer,  No,  sir;  it  is  not, 

Mr,  Breckinridge.  Ha»  that  article  sold  any  higher  than  before 
the  McKinley  biUI 

Mr.  Remer.  Yes,  sir.  The  cost  of  these  goods  we  sold  before  the 
McKinley  bill  was  67,  and  we  can  not  import  them  now;  it  would  be 
128  per  cent  on  that  one  qnality  alone. 
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Mr.  BBECKiNEiDaB.  Do  Dot  you  know  what  they  are  Belling  for  in 
the  stores  T 

Mr.  Bemeb.  There  are  none  imported. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  know  what  their  eqnivaient  is  selling 
for,  about? 

Mr.  Remer.  One  dollar. 

Mr.  Breckinbidoe.  What  was  it  selling  for  beforet 

Mr.  Bemer.  Seventy-five  cents. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  they  equivalent! 

Mr.  Bemer.  No,  the  American  goods  are  better. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  better  one  is  sold  for  a  dollar  than  the  one 
for  75  cents! 

Mr.  Bemer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  they  come  to  the  value  of  our  money! 

Mr.  Bemer.  They  could  come  to  the  value  of  our  money,  but  all  we 
want  is  just  a  chance  to  bring  the  goods  in. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  contend  the  American  consumer  is 
getting  his  money's  worth,  but  what  you  want  is  an  import  duty  fixed 
so 

Mr.  Bemer.  So  we  could  bring  this  in. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  you  want  is  your  manufacture  brought 
sharp  up  to  that  quality  of  American  manufacture! 

Mr.  Bemer.  No.  we  will  give  them  25  per  cent,  we  will  give  them  76 
X)cr  cent  instead  oi  50.    All  we  ask  is  to  give  us  the  chance. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  do  you  pay  laborers  in  the  production  of 
this  kind  of  an  article  abroad! 

Mr.  Bemer.  They  vary  from  3  marks  accordiug  to  the  demand  for  the 
goods. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  the  price  paid  the  same  class  of  labor 
in  this  country! 

Mr.  Bemeb.  One  dollar  and  $1.50.  The  difference  is,  some  lines  work 
girls  in  these  factories.  They  are  mostly  girls  who  run  the  looms  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  percentage  would  be  the  difference  of 
the  labor  cost  between  Europe  and  here ! 

Mr.  Bemeb.  As  between  Europe  and  here! 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  On  these  articles. 

Mr.  Bemeb.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  pay  from  60  to  75  per  cent  less  for  labor! 

Mr.  Bemeb.  About  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bbeckiijbidge.  Does  your  labor  produce  as  much  for  each  dpl- 
lar  it  receives  as  here! 

Mr.  Bemeb.  No  ;  they  make  more  here.  The  labor  will  do  more  work 
here  than  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  for  the  same  class  of  work! 

Mr.  Bemeb.  They  will  do  more  here  than  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  pay  50  per  cent  less  for  the  same  amount  of  labor 
abroad  than  is  paid  here! 

Mr.  Bemeb.  It  is  according  to  the  demand  in  Europe.  If  the  demand 
will  be  very  great  they  have  to  pay  more  for  weavers. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  is  your  establishment! 

Mr.  Bemeb.  Orefeld,  Germany. 

Mr.  DoBRMER.  The  looms  produce  more  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  development  of  tins  industry  since  the  adoption 
of  the  McKinley  bill  has  been  very  marked  in  this  country! 

Mr,  Bemeb.  No;  there  is  only  about  five  ftictories  started. 
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.   Mr.  Hopkins.  They  are  furnisbing  the  market  with  these  grades  of 
goods! 

Mr.  Eemeb.  Only  a  small  amount,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  these 
goods  to-day  to  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  they  are  producing 
and  putting  on  the  market!  I 

Mr.  Eemer.  No;  I  could  not  tell  you.  \ 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  He  can  not  give  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  the  production  has 
been  a  marked  increase  or  not! 

Mr.  DoEBHEB.  We  know  that  the  increase  has  not  been  so  much  as 
people  expected. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  do  you  know  that  if  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  output! 

Mr.  Remeb,  We  can  judge  how  many  looms  each  factory  has. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  how  many  factories  there  are  manufac- 
turing this  product  now! 

Mr.  Kemeb.  About  five. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  are  they  located! 

Mr.  Remeb,  One  in  Bridgeport,  two  in  N"ew  York,  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  I  think  there  is  one  in  Paterson  and  one  on  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  there  more  than  those! 

Mr.  Eemeb.  I  think  that  is  about  all. 

The  Ghaibman.  About  how  much  of  a  dollar  of  your  material  is  the 
labor  cost! 

Mr.  DoEBMEE.  Which  material! 

Tbe  Ghaibman.  Of  the  foreign  product  you  have  there. 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  exactly. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  of  the  American  factory  is  the  labor  oostf 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  I  should  say  the  difference  can  not  bo  very  great. 
The  looms  here  make  so  many  more  yards  a  day  than  the  looms  on  the 
other  side;  therefore  the  ditt'erene^  is  not  very  enormous. 

The  Ghaibman.  Gan  you  give  an  approximate  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, of  a  dollar's  worth  of  that  American  material;  how  much  would 
you  suppose  was  tlie  labor  cost! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Thirty  cents,  I  should  say. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  the  common  grades,  then,  that  are  less  than  75 
per  cent  of  silk,  what  is  the  average  duty,  do  you  know! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  The  average  duty  on  the  common  goods  is  between 
90  and  125  per  cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  Then  on  every  dollar's  worth  of  imported  goods 
there  is  a  tax  of  90  to  125  per  cent! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Ninety  to  125  per  cent. 

Mr.  Eemeb.  And  some  grades  go  to  135  per  cent! 

The  Ghaibman.  There  is  a  tariff'  duty  of  135  per  cent  on  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  goods,  of  which  you  estimate  there  is  30. cents  work  on 
the  original  material! 

Mr.  Kemeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  say  30  per  cent  is  the  labor;  are  you  a  manu- 
facturer! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Have  yoifever  been  interested  in  it! 

Mr.  DoEMEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Not  here;  I  was  on  the  othe:r  side, 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  you  interested  in  it  now  !  i' j| 
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Mr.  DoBlfcHBR.  N'o;  but  I  had  a  ehanee  to  get  a  mill  here  which  was 
offered  to  me,  bnt  I  would  not  take  it  because  the  duty  is  so  high  now 
I  knew  it  can  not  last. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then,  you  are  satisfied  this  committee  is  going  to 
reduce  this  so  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  anyone  to  invest  in  it! 

Mr.  DoERMEK.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Did  not  you  say  you  declined  to  become  interested  in 
this  business  because  this  import  duty  can  not  last? 

Mr.  DoEHMEB.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  if  it  does  not  last,  it  is  your  judgment  tbese  mills 
can  not  run  ? 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Excuse  me,  I  do  not  want  to  .have  our  proposition 
come  that  way.  We  want  to  have  a  duty  that  is  likely  to  be  for  some 
time  and  then  you  will  see  capital  come  forth. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  did  not  you  say  you  declined  to  invest  in  this 
business  because  these  dutiei^  would  not  last! 

Mr.  DoEBHEB.  Exactly  J  I  knew  the  duty  would  not  last.  I  thought 
it  would  be  changed,  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  own  a  mill  on  this 
side  of  the  water! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  TLgat  depends  upon  how  the  change  will  be. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Are  you  an 
importer,  or  do  you  represent  foreign  manufacturers  as  their  agent! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  I  represent  foreign  manufacturers,  but  at  the  same 
time  domestic , 

Mr.  Hopkins.  ^K^ou  come  before  this  committee  as  the  agent  of  for- 
eign manufacturers  ! 

Mr.  DoEBMBB.  As  ageut  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Let  him  complete  his  statement;  what  else  do  you 
represent! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  But  at  the  same  time  we  represent  the  domestic 
manufacturers,  the  domestic  mills,  so  I  can  judge  very  well  wbat  the 
domestic  mills  can  do  in  comparison  with  what  foreign  mills  can  do. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  domestic  mills  do  you  represent! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  The  Astoria.  , 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  located! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Who  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Astoria  mills,  can 
you  give  his  full  name! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  I  think  it  is  Mr.  J.  Mattman. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  He  is  general  manager  of  that  mill! 

Mr.  DoEBMEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eeheb.  If  you  ask  any  American  manufacturer  he  will  say  that 
50  per  cent  is  satisfactory.    Our  proposition  is  to  give  him  75  per  cent. 


(Pftnynpli  411.) 


New  Yobk,  September  26(h^  1893. 

SiB:  The  undersigned  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  velvet 
and  plush  importers,  respectfully  request  to  have  the  proposed  rate  of 
duty  on  silk  pile  fabrics,  which  was  submitted  to  your  committee  on  the 
20th  of  this  month,  amended  by  adding:  "But  in  no  case  shall  the  duty 
be  less  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
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The  passnB  in  the  original  petiticm  oommendBg :  ^^We/^  efee*,  dMNdd 
therefore  read: 

We  therefore  propose  to  have  the  dnty  changed  to  $1.00  a  ponnd  and  15  per  C6iil«d 
Talorem  for  goods  containing  less  than  75  per  cent  of  silk  aiM  |3  a  ponnd  and  15  per 
cent  ad  Talorem  for  all  goods  containing  more  than  75  per  cent  of  auk,  hat  in  no  es»e 
shall  the  daty  be  less  than  50  per  cent  ad  Talorem,  proTided  that  there  will  be  no 
change  on  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials  nsed  for  mannfactoring  these  goods. 

In  case  of  a  change  the  proportionate  percentage  should  be  taken  off 
from  the  pound  duty  and  the  minimum  rate. 

Trusting  that  our  request  will  be  complied  witii,  we  remain,  most 
respectfully, 

Fbed.  J.  Bkkeb. 
Max  Dosrmeb. 


We  recommend  a  reduction  on  the  lower  grades  of  24-incIi  dlk 
plushes  from  the  present  rate  of  duty  to  50,  upon  the  grounds  that  these 
plushes  are  mostly  used  by  the  working  classes,  who  naturally  require 
them  as  cheaply  as  they  possibly  can. 

We  Airther  recommend  a  reduction  of  mohair  plushes  from  the  present 
rate  of  duty  to  the  old  rate  of  35  and  40,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
American  manufacturers  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  as  nicelj  s 
finished  plushy  nor  do  they  give  as  good  a  yalue  for  a  larger  amouiit  of 
money  as  foreign  manufacturers  do,  and  that  mohair  plushes  are  used 
principally  by  the  working  classes  on  account  of  their  durability  and 
good  wearing  qualities.  • 

We  see  no  reason  for  a  reduction  on  plain  silk  go<Ms  from  the  prech 
ent  duty  of  50  per  cent,  and  we  rather  recommend  that  the  same  be 
retained,  as  they  are  used  mostly  by  the  better  classes,  who  can  afford 
to  pay  the  present  values,  and  thus  encourage  the  American  manufiBMS- 
turer  to  improve  under  the  present  protection  to  that  extent  that 
American  goods  in  finer  textures  may  soon  reach  that  standard  whidi 
foreign  fabrics  have  attained. 

We  further  recommend  a  reduction  in  wool  &brics  for  ftunitnre  cov- 
erings to  the  old  standard  of  35  and  40,  as  many  of  the  cheaper  fhbrica 
ef  this  texture  and  construction  are  also  used  by  the  working  x>eople, 
and  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  up  till  now  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  making  of  them,  only  seelung  to  make  the  higher 
grades  in  these  fabrics  rather  than  the  lower  ones;  and  as  under  the 
present  tariff  the  duty  is  as  high  on  one  as  6n  the  other,  it  is  natural  that 
the  cheaper  fabric  made  abroad  has  such  a  heavy  duty  placed  upon  it 
that  the  American  workingman  can  hardly  use  them  at  the  prices  which 
they  must  necessarily  bring  with  the  heavy  duty. 

Committee  of  National  Fubnitueb 

MANUFAOT^ERS  ASSOOIATIOlf. 

Leo  Austrian, 

Chairman. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  BIIiK. 
(Paniynipli  414.) 

New  York,  September  ^,  1893^ 

Sirs*.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  silks  in  Emans,  Pa.,  and  reside  in 
New  York  City.  The  principal  line  I  manufacture  is  silk  in  the  gray, 
and  converted,  after  woven.  This  silk  is  made  out  of  one  fifth  raw  silk, 
which  is  &ee  of  duty,  and  four-fifths  schappe  silk,  on  which  there  is  a 
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duty  of  35  per  cent.  Labor  and  expense  are  about  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  the  material.  These  goods  are  larg^y  imported^  and  are  sold  at 
lower  prices  in  this  market  than  oar  domestic  goods  can  be  sold  for, 
although  on  these  foreign  goods  theue  is  »a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  our  competition  is  only  balanced  by  the  fact  that  our  Amer- 
ican silks  are  m<^*e  reliable  and  better  made  than  these  foreign  silks, 
tbet^bre  bought  by  everts  in  preference,  although  competition  is  very 
keen  and  fails  in  many  cases. 

Heretofore  I  imported  these  goods  from  Lyons,  but  a  year  ago  I  built 
a  mill,  thereby  giving  employment  to  all  the  female  help  in  the  town 
and  suburbs,  and  quite  a  number  of  males.  I  had  them  taught,  and 
they  are  now  reliable  weavers.  Should  the  duty  on  this  class  of  goods 
be  lowered,  it  would  cause  me  to  stop  manufacturing  in  ty|||Utnntry  and 
import  again,  as  I  did  heretofore.  The  town  of  Emaus  ffl^'suftered  a 
great  deal  from  not  having  eDipIojrment  fur  women,  only  for  men  who 
are  working  in  the  iron  works,  etc.  Their  wages  for  their  daily  labor 
alone  are  hardly  sufficient  to  support  their  families.  Since  I  located 
there  prosperity  has  naturally  sprung  up,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
calamity  to  these  people  should  they  be  deprived  of  their  daily  earnings. 

Although  this  class  of  goods  is  one  of  the  cheapest  manufacture, 
nevertheless  they  are  as  much  a  luxury  as  any  silk  made.  They^are 
used  entirely  for  draperies,  etc.  I  wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of 
your  honorable  committee  to  the  fact  that  these  silks  can  not  be  classi- 
fied with  the  higher  grades,  for  the  reason  that  the  better  goods  are 
made  entirely  out  of  raw  silk,  on  which  there  is  no  duty,  and  the  labor 
is  the  same,  and  Iherefore  only  nominal  in  comparison  with  this  (dkeap 
grade  I  quote,  and  injustice  to  all  the  manufacturers  of  this  class  of 
goods  in  this  country  it  aught  to  be  put  on  a  fairer  basis  to  meet  com* 
X)etitlon  a  little  more  freely,  either  by  advancing  the  duty  on  cheap 
grades  or  by  lowering  the  duty  considerably  on  schappe  silk,  which  is 
classified  as  single  thread,  imported  on  paper  tubes  ready  to  put  into 
the  shuttle  for  weaving,  and  can  only  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  identified  with  spun  silk,  which  is  manufactured  to 
quite  an  extent  in  this  country  and  used  for  various  other  purposes. 

All  of  which  I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  your  due  consideration, 
and  remain  respectful^, 

Paul  Gumbinneb. 
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WOOD  PUIiP. 

The  mannfactnrers  of  wood  pulp  would  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement: — 

The  duty  on  wood  pulp  under  the  present  law  is  specific  and  fixes 
the  rate — 

Per  ton. 

On  gronnd  wood  pulp,  dry  weight $2.50 

On  chemioal  wood puipy  dry  weight  (nnbleached) r 6.00 

On  chemical  wood  pulp  (bleached) 7. 00 

The  duty  was^  before  the  present  law,  10  -per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
ttie  new  law  did  not  increase  or  lower  the  duty:  it  was  changed  to 
the  specific  form  to  prevent  the  undervaluation  which  was  found  to  be 
gmng  on  to  a  large  extent. 

The  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  in  this  country  is  comparatively  new  r 
it  began  in.  a  very  smsfll  way  about  1870.  It  has  grown  very  rapidly 
since  that  time,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  change  from  the  use  of 
rags  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  to  the  use  of  wood  pulp. 

The  committee  will  observe  that  the  present  duty  is  among  the  low- 
est imposed  upon  any  article  of  importation,  and  does  not  wholly  com- 
X>en8ate  for  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  in  this  country  and 
other  competing  countries,  as  shown  by  the  constantly  increasing  im- 
portations.   (See  acc<ftnpanying  tables.) 

There  were  imported: 


Year  ending. 


In  Jnno  30, 1886 

1887 

1888 

188» 


Tons. 


18,000 
32,000 
39,349 
45,857 


Valae. 


$1, 185, 107 
1,516,766 


Year  ending. 


In  June  30, 1800 

1891 

1892 

1803 


Tons. 


48.889 
48,513 
41, 118 
63,566 


Value. 


$1, 826, 086 
1,902,689 
1,820,143 
2,908,884 


It  wiU  thus  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  the  duty  is  practically  a 
revenue  duty. 

These  importations  are  chiefly  firom  Norway,  Sweden^  Austria,  and 
Canada. 

Mechanical  wood-pulp  fiber  is  produced  by  grinding,  which  requires 
heavy  and  expensive  machinery  and  large  water  power.  Chemical 
fiber  is  produced  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  steam,  and  also  involves 
an  extensive  and  still  more  costly  plants.  In  either  product,  an  outlay 
for  mill  and  machinery  of  from  $15,000  to  (20,000  for  each  ton  of  the 
daily  product  of  a  mill  is  required,  according  to  the  permanency  of  the 
machinery  and  structures. 

The  production  and  use  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  began  about  1868. 
ThemanufEu^ture  and  use  of  chemical  wood-pulp  fiber  began  at  an  earlier 
date,  but  was  confined  to  one  or  two  mills  in  Pennsylvania,  until  its 
manu£EMcture  and  use  became  more  general  between  the  years  1870  and 
the  present  time. 
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Both  of  these  processes  were  subject  to  patents,  all  of  which  b»\e 
now  expired.  The  introduction  and  use  of  tiiese  fibers  were  slow  and 
difficult,  there  being  a  great  prejudice  among  paper  manufact-iirers 
against  adopting  them,  and  among  paper  consumers  against  using 
paper  made  from  wood  fiber.  After  a  trial  had  been  mnde,  and  preju- 
dice removed,  the  manufacture  and  consumption  increased  rapidly  until 
it  has  now  reached  the  enormous  daily  production  and  consumption  of 
about  3,100  tons. 

The  pulp  mills  are  located  in  twenty  nine  diflferent  States,  and  em- 
ploy capital  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $60,000,000,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Total  daily  product  of  wood  pulp  in  the  United  States. 


I 


state. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

G«»orjrfa 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Michi|ran 

Minnesota 

Maryland 

MaH»achu8ett8 . . 
!Now  Haropsliire 
New  Jersey 


Mechani- 
cal.' 


Tont. 
10 
12 


.St 

10 
316 


10 
13 

^4' 


IS 


Chemi- 
cal. 


Tons. 
20 

4. 

6 

25 


85 

10 

298 

U 


20 

65 

60 

6 


State. 


MichijFii 
New  Yc 


mn 

Vk 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Vermont .  - .  .^. . 
Yirjfinia  ....*.. 

Waahington 

West  \  irginia  . 
Wisconsin 


Mechani- 
cal. 


Tons. 
2 
871| 

20 
25 
S7i 


2 
144i 


6 

29 

236 


2,029 


caL 


Tong. 

'JO 
171 

""doi 

5 


12 

ai) 

15 

30 

148^ 


1,150 


The  yearly  production  of  wood  pulp  fiber. 


Ground  wood  fiber. . 
Chemical  wood  fiber 


Total 


608.000 
345,000 


Value. 


115,300,000 

17, 919,  oat 


953,000 


83,219,000 


Cost  of  labor  to  produce  the  same $23,253,300 

Chemicals  (dutiable),  lime,  interest  on  plant,  insurance,  taxes,  wood  on  the  stump 9, 965.  TOO 

Total  value  of  yearly  product 83,219,000 

The  number  of  men  employed  and  cost  of  labor  embraces  the•cu^ 
ting,  hauling,  and  preparation  of  the  wood,  as  well  as  the  men  employed 
in  the  various  establishments.  In  the  XJnited  States  no  wOmen  or  boys 
are  employed. 

The  wood  pulp  industry  employs  fully  67,000  men  in  this  country, 
affording  support  to  over  335,000  persons. 

Competition  has  reduced  the  price  of  chemical  wood  fiber  from  7 
cents  per  pound  in  1870  to  2f  cents,  and  ground  wood  fiber  from  4^ 
cents  in  1870  to  IJ  cents,  now  the  selling  price  delivered  at  the  miUs. 

The  raw  material  used  in  the  production  of  this  fiber  is  wood,  and 
its  value  in  the  forest,  or  in  the  stump,  so  called,  is  small,  estimated 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  cord,  which  is  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  pulp. 

There  are  few,  if  any.  manufactured  products  in  this  country,  the 
cost  of  whicli  is  so  largely  made  up  of  labor  as  wood-pulp  fiber« 
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The  cutting  and  transportation  of  the  wood  to  the  mill,  its  prepara- 
tion at  the  mill  and  the  skilled  labor  employed  in  its  manufacture^  con- 
stitute fully  70  per  cent  of  its  value,  or  a  much  larger  per  cent,  if  you 
follow  the  labor  cost  into  coal  and  other  materials  entering  into  its 
manufacture,  the  balance  representing  imported  chemicals,  lime  (a 
native  product),  the  interest  of  the  money  invested  in  the  plant,  in- 
Kurance,  taxes,  repairs,  etc. 

We  wish  here  to  especially  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important 
fact  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  fiber  in  this  country, 
which  is,  that  some  of  the  principal  woods  (poplar  and  cotton  woods) 
lised  in  its  manufacture  are  of  very  little  value  for  other  purposes, 
being  of  too  inferior  a  growth  to  be  considered  even  of  value  for  fuel. 
They  grow  profusely  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  have  a  very  rapid 
growth,  reaching  their  maturity  in  a  few  years,  then  going  to  decay 
unless  used. 

Therefore  to  encourage  the  transfer  of  this  large  and  growing  in- 
dustry to  N"orway,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Canada^  where  they  have 
cheap  labor,  cheap  wood,  and  water  power,  not  only  deprives  our 
people  of  a  large  capital  investment,  a  large  number  of  laborers  of 
employment^  but  our  farmers  and  landowners  of  a  ready  market  for 
their  inferior  woods. 

Wood  pulp  is  manufactured  extensively  in  Korway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Canada,  countries  having  cheap  wood 
and  water  power,  cheap  chemicals,  and  cheap  labor.  At  present  thein- 
dustry  of  the  United  States  is  most  affected  by  competition  with  these 
countries. 

Canada  has  extensive  forests,  abundant  water  power,  and  cheaper 
labor  than  our  own,  and,  lying  along  our  border,  will  absorb  this  indus- 
try if  the  tariff  is  reduced. 

Norway  and  Sweden  have  also  special  advantages.  Labor  is  very 
cheap — about  one-third  our  own;  inexhaustible  water  powers  and  for- 
estsj  easy  and  cheap  communications  with  the  shipping  ports,  such  as 
Christianiaund  Gothenberg,  whence  low  freights  are  obtained  to  Ameri- 
can ports. 

Finland,  with  its  numerous  Likes,  its  extensive  forests,  its  labor — 
cheaper  far  than  in  Sweden  and  Norway — and  its  low  water  freights  to 
this  country,  either  direct  or  by  way  of  London  or  Hull,  will  become 
another  formidable  competitor. 

Wood  delivered  at  the  mill  in  Finland  costs  from  $1.90  to  $2  per  cord ; 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  form  $2.90  to  $3;  in  the  United  States,  from 
$5  to  $9. 

The  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fiber  are  cheaper 
in  these  countries,  having  free  admission  into  Norway  and  Sweden. 

In  Finland  the  labor  employed  in  pulp  mills  costs  from  25  to  30  cents 
I)er  day..  In  pulp  mills  in  Norway  and  Sweden  the  men  are  paid  from 
30  to  50  cents  per  day.  A  large  number  of  women  are  also  employed  at 
from  about  12  to  20  cents  per  day.  In  the  United  States  no  women  are 
employed. 
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Gomparative  exhibit  of  wagoa  paid  to  help  ia  ehemieal  pulp  mills  in 
libl  United  States,  Oermany,  and  Auatria: 
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For  Austria  the  average  figures  for  three  of  the  largest  mills  were 
taken.  In  making  the  comparisons^  we  have  taken  the  actual  help  em- 
ployed in  a  large  mill  in  the  United  States,  and  eni^ual  amount  of  help 
at  the  prices  paid  for  help  in  Germany  and  Austria,  The  result  shows 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  pulp  for  labor  employed  in  making  the-  pulp  in  the 
United  States  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  labor  of  cutting  and  hauling 
the  wood)  to  be  $13.27  per  ton,  and  in  Germany  94.49  per  ton,  and  in  Aus- 
tria 9(2.83  per  ton,  a  difiTerence  of  $8.78  per  ton  as  against  Germany  and 
$10.44  per  ton  as  against  Austria,  which  shows  that  the  duty  of  $6  per 
ton  does  not  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor. 

A  corresi>onding  difference  in  labor  exists  in  the  manufacture  of 
ground-wood  pulp. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  wood-pulp  fiber  has  become  so  important  im 
industry  in  so  many  States  in  the  Union,  so  recently  established, 
engaging  such  a  large  capital,  employing  such  a  large  number  of  adult 
Ifl^rers  at  such  remunerative  wages,  and  consuming  so  much  wood  of 
so  little  value  for  other  purposes,  the  wood-pulp  interest  respectfully 
request  that  the  present  duty  be  maintained. 

A.  G.  Paine, 
B^re$enti$^  ihe  Woodrpulpj  Chemioal  Fiber ^  and  Woodrpofper  IntereiU. 


(Panonph  410.) 

Bepresentatire  Spebbt.  Mr.  H.  B.  Coffin  was  before  the  committee 
last  week,  and  has  forwarded  his  statement  in  writine.  He  is  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  tissue  paper,  and  has  been  since  the  HcKinley- 
tariff  act  went  into  effect.  He  has  enlarged  his  plant.  He  is  interested 
in  tariff  Schedule  M,  419,  Tissue  paper. 

I  will  state  on  behalf  of  Hr.  Ooffin  that  on  the  faith  of  this  schedule 
he  has  enlarged  his  plant,  and  is  making  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pai>er.  He  desires  that  the  tariff  should  remain  as  it  is.  It  is  now  not 
very  heavy.    He  has  a  fraction  of  the  trade.    He  has  attached  to  his 


* 
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paper  a  statement  from  tbe  Bureau  of  Statistics  showing  that  we  im- 
ported last  year  1,091,982  pounds,  valued  at  (185,313,  which  is  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  amount  consumed. 

WiNBSOB  Locks,  Gomr.,  September  19^  1893. 

Deab  Sib:  We  submit  the  following  statement  regarding  present 
tariff  laws,  Schedule  M,  and  so  much  of  paragraph  419  as  fiiHows : 

Paper  known  oommerciaUv  ae  copying  paper,  filtoring  paper,  silver  paper,  and  all 
tissne  paper,  white  or  colored,  made  ap  in  copying  bookn,  leami,  9jL}^  ftny  other  form, 
at  8  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  15  per  centum  ad  ^Jkirem. 

The  imports  for  consumption  of  pax)er  under  this  clause  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1893,  as  per  letter  herewith  annexed,  just  received  from 
Worthingto'n  G.  Ford,  Chief  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department, 
amounted  to  a«  follows :  Founds,  1,991,982;  value,  9185,313  j  duties  paid, 
9115,156.  * 

It  is  the  belief  of  ourselves  and  the  oth^  paper  manu&ctorers  we 
represent  that  the  500  tons  of  paper  imported  as  stated  above  embi^aoes 
about  one-half  of  all  the  paper  consumed  in  this  country,  of  tiie  kinds 
referred  to  in  above  paragraph  419.  The  remaining  hal^  or  500  tons,  that 
is  made  in  this  country,  is  nearly  if  not  ftilly  equal,  we  believe,  in 
quality  to  the  foreign  manufactured  paper. 

All  the  above  paper  enumerated  in  Schedule  M,  paragraph  419,  of 
which  there  has  been  made  the  past  year,  in  this  country,  we  estimate 
to  be  500  tons;  none  of  this  x>aper  was  made  in  this  country  previous 
to  October,  1890,  owing  to  the  prevailing  ^w  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per 
cent  previous  to  October,  1890. 

Owing  to  the  competition  among  the  paper  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  the  present  market  prices  of  these  pax>ers,  made  by  us,  have 
been  reduced  at  the  present  time  nearly  to  the  prices  form^y  paid  for 
foreign  papers  previous  to  October,  1890.  These  papers  enumerated 
in  paragraph  419  are  largely  used  for  special  purposes  by  domestic 
manufacturers,  many  of  wh(»n  are  unwilling  to  change  to  domestic- 
made  goods.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  this,  except  a  dislike  to 
change  from  a  settled  habit  or  from  a  prejudice  to  home-made  paper, 
and  they  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  the  paper  of  the  foreign  make  than 
for  the  same  quality  of  homemade  goods,  although  others  use  for  the 
same  purpose  the  domestic  paper  to  their  entire  satisfaction;  therefore 
the  consumption  of  foreign  papers  under  this  paragraph  419  is  a  matter 
of  luxury  and  not  of  necessity. 

We  pray  you  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  duties  collected  under 
paragraph  419,  for  as  a  matt^^  of  revenue  you  are  justified  to  let  them 
remain  unchanged. 

Under  the  tariff  law  in  effect  previous  to  October,  1890,  the  duty 
levied  was,  we  believe,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  same  papers,  which 
were  classified  with  writing  papers  and  a  number  oi  other  papers; 
according  to  foregoing  estimate  that  half  of  these  papers  consumed  in 
this  country  are  of  foreign  manufacture,  we  would  say  supposing  that 
all  these  papers  were  made  abroad  and  twice  the  quantity  thus  imxK)rted 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  the  amount  of  duty  collected  on 
these  papers  at  25  x>er  cent  ad  valorem  would  amount  to  $92,656,  which 
is  (23,500  less  than  the  amount  actually  collected,  as  per  annexed  let- 
ter from  Bureau  of  Statistics,  upon  half  of  the  quantity  of  this  paper. 

It  is  believed  by  us  that  nine-tenths  of  the  paper  enumerated  in 
paragraph  419  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  substantii&y  the  same  value 
per  pound ;  therefore  the  specific  duty  of  eight  cents  per  pound  is  fair 
and  equitable  upon  all  these  papers  as  a  class. 


Septrmpeh  t9,  1893. 

DRAn  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  reqnest  I  havo  to  inform  you  that  the  imports  for 
consumption  dnriu<]f  the  year  endiug  Juno  30,  1893,  of  papers  were  as  follows: 

Papers  known  commercially  as  copying  i)aper,  filtering  paper,  silver  paper,  and 
all  tissue  pai>er,  white  or  colored,  made  up  in  copying  books,  reams,  or  in  any  other 
form:  pounds,  1,091,982;  value,  $185,313;  duty,  $115,156. 
Respectfully  yours, 

WORTHINGTON  C.  FORD, 

Chi^  of  Bureau, 
Mr.  H.  K.  Corrm, 

WiwU(yr  LockSj  Conn,- 
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We  submit  tliat  we  liavo  hocn  to  a  ^reat  expense  in  putting  in  new 
macbinery  into  our  paper  mills  to  make  tbe  special  papers  since  Octo- 
ber, 1890.  Tbe  raw  material  used  in  making  these  papers,  such  as  linen« 
threads  and  other  linen  stock,  is  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the 
present  tariff,  and  nearly  all  this  stock  used  by  domestic  maiuifacturers 
is  imported  from  Europe  at  the  present  time.  That  wc  labor  under 
further  disadvantages,  in  that  the  foreign  i)aperSsnianufacttire8  are 
able  to  secure  from  the  linen  and  flax  mills  of  Europe  by  their  long 
business  relations  their  selection  in  their  supply  of  their  raw  material, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  take  what  we  are  able  to  get  through  the  i>aper- 
stock  importers  of  this  country,  yet  we  have  up  to  this  date  succeeded 
in  sui)plying  one-half  of  all  the  paper  used  in  this  country  of  the  kiuds  *' 

enumerated  in  paragraph  419  by  the  dilierent  consum'ers  of  these 
papers,  in  face  of  their  natural  disinclination  to  change  from  the  for-  i 

eign  only  a»  we  are  able  to  convince  them  that  the  quality  of  our  papers 
ape  practically  as  good  and  the  prices  are  less  than  papers  of  tbreigii 
manufacture. 

The  pai)er  industry  of  this  country,  in  our  lines  of  manufacture^  to- 
day is  very  much  depressed,  and  two  mills  that  have  made  these  papers 
in  competition  with  ourselves  have  become  bankrupt,  and  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  receiver.  The  prices  at  present  we  are  getting  for  these 
papers  are  very  close  to  cost,  owing  to  high  wages  we  are  i)aying  our 
workmen,  and  the  item  of  labor  being  such  a  large  factor  of  the  special 
kinds  of  paper  enumerated  under  paragraph  419 — and  should  you  re- 
duce the  present  duty  on  fiM^Bign  paper,  we  fear  the  result  woukl  be  dis 
astrous  to  the  paper  industry  and  workmen  employed  therein  in  this 
country,  as  represented  by  ourselves,  therefore  we  humbly  pray  you  to 
allow  the  present  duty  under  paragraph  419  to  remain  unchanged. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Hebbebt  E.  Coffin, 

(Of  the  firm  of  O.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  who  also 
represents,  by  request,  the  Diamond  Mills  Paper  Company,  office  44 
Murray  street,  New  York;  tlje  Jersey  City  Paper  Company,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. :  the  Smith  Paper  Company,  Lee,  Mass. ;  all  paper  manufac- 
turers of  the  special  grade  enumerated  in  Schedule  M,  paragraph  419, 
in  the  present  tariff  biU  now  in  force.) 
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lilSAy  METAIi  COATED  PAPKHS. 

BALTraoRB,  September  13,  ISO 3. 

Sm :  The  undersigned  respectfolly  submits  that  he  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  boxes  and  sundry  articles  made  from  p^per  of  fill 
kinds.  Among  the  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods  we 
import  largely  of  *'leaf  metal  coated  papers"  subject  to  a  duty  of  '6o 
per  cent  ad  valorem  as  "surface  coated  paper."  (See  Schedule  M, 
paragraph  420.) 

My  object  in  calling  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to 
this  article  is  to  simply  point  out  the  facts  that :    ^ 

First.  This  paper  has  never  been  made  in  this  country,  indeed  never 
has  there  been  an  attempt  to  make  it  so  far  as  I  know,  and  in  iUl  likeli- 
hood it  will  not  be  made  in  the  near  future,  if  ever. 

It  is  now  made  in  only  one  country,  Germany. 

Second.  Most  goods  that  are  made  of  this  article  on  the  other  side 
are  admitted  subject  to  a  duty  of  only  35  per  cent  as  manufactures  of 
paper.  -  (Schedule  M,  paragraph  425.)  Hence  a  discrimination  of  10  i)er 
cent  against  the  American  manufacturer.  Your  subscriber  respect  fully 
asks  that  your  honorable  committee  consider  the  advisability  of  ad- 
mitting "leaf  metal  coated  papers"  free  of  duty,  or  if  tliis  can  not  be 
done  to  place  the  American  manufacturer  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
foreign  i)roducer  of  articles  made  from  this  product.  L  submit  some 
samples  of  the  paper  and  goods  manufactured  therefrom  and  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  such  questions  as  your  honorable  committee  may  deem 
proper  to  ask  in  elucidation  of  what  is  here  set  forth. 

UespectfuUy  submitt^d^ 

Gkoege  Feankb. 


PAPER. 

(Paragnph  120.) 


New  YoRir,  September  21, 1893. 

Sir  :  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  as  briefly  as  possible  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  imposed  on  lithographic  produc- 
tions, to  the  diflft'julty  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  market  value  of 
the  goods  abroad,  to  the  constant  undervaluation  by  the  importers 
which  consequently  results  in  a  practical  reduction  of  the  duty,  and  to 
the  advisability  of  changing  the  method  of  collecting  the  duty  from  ad 
valorem  to  sx)e(iific,  and,  incidentally,  to  the  importance  of  the  litho- 
graphic industry  as  at  present  conducted  in  the  United  States, 

• 

THE  LITHOaEAPHIO  INDUSTBY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

No  accurate  statistics  of  the  lithographic  industry  in  the  United 
States  exist,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  but  the  statistics  of  the  National 
Lithographic  Association  (which  embraces  sixty-six  Arms  in  twenty- 
two  cities  of  the  Union)  show  that  the  various  members  of  that  associa- 
tion gave  emx)loyment  in  the  year  1891-92  to  5,903  hands,  and  luul  a 
capital  invested  in  their  business  of  $7,806,500.    It  is  a  fair  assumption 
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• 

that  the  association  in  question  does  not  include  more  ttiA  Samper 
cent  of  the  lithographic  industry,  many  of  the  larg^est  nntnlili  iTinifinilii 
in  New  York  city,  and  hnndreds  of  smaller  firms  throughout  the 
Union  not  being  members  of  the  asssociation,  therefore  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  ci^tal  invested  amounts  to  nearly  (24,000,000,  and 
the  number  of  hands  employed  to  18,000.  While  this  is  simply  an  esti 
mate,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  far  out  of  the  way. 

The  American  Lithographic  Company  alone  gives  employment  to 
2,065  hands,  has  an  invested  capital  of  $3,000,000,  and  paid  for  labor 
during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1893,  $1,336,470.92;  the  i>ercentage  of 
labor  to  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  being  42.8  per  cent. 

TJlSIFF. 

"  Paragraph  No.  420  of  the  tariff  law  of  1890  provides  as  follows: 

Pftoars  known  oommeroially  aa  sarfaoe-coated  papers,  and  laanufactiirefl  thereof^ 
oardboardfiy  lithographic  prints  from  either  stone  or  zinc,  boand  or  unbound  (exo^4 
illustrations  when  forming  a  part  of  a  periodical,  newspaper,  or  in  printed  books 
accompanying  the  same),  and  all  articles  produced  either  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
lithographic  process,  and  photograph,  autograph,  and  scrap  albums^  whoUy  or  par- 
iiaUy  manufactured,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  lithographic  prints  are  grouped  with  <<sur&ee- 
coated  papers,  and  manufactures  thereof,  cardboards,  photograph, 
autograph,  and  scrap  albums,"  all  of  which  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  the  exception  of  ^lithographic  illustrations 
when  forming  a  part  of  a  periodical,  newspaper,  or  in  printed  books 
accompanying  the  same,''  which  articles  are  coveredby  paragraph  No. 
423  and  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  ^^  surface  coated  papers,  and  manu- 
factures thereof,"  and  '<  cardboards,"  while  of  themselves  not  raw 
materials^  are  part  of  the  raw  material  used  in  lithography,  and  it 
seems  hardly  scientific  to  impose  the  same  duty  on  both  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  finished  product;  whUe  '^photograph,  autograph,  aird  scrap 
albums"  have  no  possible  connection  with  lithography,  except  that 
sometimes  lithographic  printing  is  a  component  part  of  photograph,  or 
autograph  albums,  forming,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  their  cost, 
while  lithography  has  no  possible  connection  with  scrap  albums. 

The  lithographic  industry  would  be  fairly  satisfied  with  the  duty  of 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  providing  it  could  be  equitably  and  honestly 
collected,  although  the  differences  which  exist  in  the  cost  qf  materii^ 
and,  more  particularly,  in  the  wages  paid  to  employes  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States,  would  warrant  a  much  higher  rate.  From  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  ^'Statistics  of  Labor  of  Oerman  l^ades  Unions  for 
the  Year  1891,  Compiled  from  Statements  by  Labor  and  Local  Unions, 
by  Albert  Pioch  and  Carl  Schumacher,  Members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, Berlin,  1892,"  and  from  other  sources,  we  find  the  following  to 
be  the  average  current  rate  of  wages  paid  to  lithographic  artisans  in 
the  cities  of  Bautzen,  Berlin,  Crefeld,  Dresden,  Dusseldorf,  Frank- 
fort, Halle,  Leipzig,  and  Keu-Kuppin :  * 
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The  average  wages  paid  in  New  York  Oity  to  Bimilar  employi^B  are  as 
follows : 
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Averaging  these  seven  classes,  as  per  above.table,  we  find  that  the 
average  weekly  wages  paid  in  New  York  is  $25.01  against  an  average 
weekly  wage  paid  in  Germany  of  $6j60,  bo  that,  rongUy  speaking,  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  lithographic  artisans  in  Germany  is  one-quarter 
of  that  paid  in  New  York  Gity  (the  rate  of  wages  throughout  the 
United  Staters  is,  with  trifling  exceptions,  the  same  as  that  paid  in  New 
York),  in  addition  to  which  the  hours  of  labor  in  Germany  exceed  thq^e 
of  the  United  States  by  nearly  12  per  oent. 

Similar  disparities  exist  in  many  other  items  which  go  to  make  up 
the  cost  of  production,  such  as  rents,  insurance,  paper,  Uthographio 
stones,  inks,  Dutch  metal,  chemicals,  etc.,  all  of  wnich  cost  mor^in  the 
United  States  than  in  Germany. 

For  instance,  take  the  item  of  Dutch  metal,  or  gold  leaf,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  The  European  market  price  of  this  article  is  $1.17^ 
per  pack  of  2,500  leaves,  size  3|  by  3|  inches.  The  American  market 
price  of  the  same  article  is  $3.65  p^  pack.  It  requires  2,300  lea^ves  to 
gUd  1,000  inside  cigar  labels,  which,  at  the  European  market  price  of 
$1.08  plus  35  per  cent  duty  on  the  metal  on  the  finished  lithograph, 
would  be  $1.46  against  a  cost  of  $3.36  for  the  metal  bought  in  this 
market  by  the  domestic  mannfEMsturer.  (The  present  duty  on  Dutch 
metal  is  8  cents  i>er  pack  of  100  leaves,  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  170  i>er  cent,  a  rate  which  is  prohibitive  so  far  as  lithography 
is  concerned.)  It  may  be  added  tiuit  as  far  as  known  by  us,  Dutch 
metal  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Anyone  who  has  had  any  dealings  with  the  custom-house  must  be 
aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  information  regarding  importations, 
the  customs  authorities  reftising  to  give  information  unless  a  definite 
case  is  presented  to  them,  so  that  we  are  not  at  jNresent  able  to  give  as 
many  instances  of  the  undervaluation  of  lithographic  goods  as  we 
would  wish,  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  ascertain 
what  the  market  value  of  the  goods  is  abroad,  as  no  oi>en  market  exists, 
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lithographic  goods  being  almo^  invariably  consigned  to  an  agent  or 
branch  firm  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  lithographed  cigar  labels  we  have,  however,  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a  very  good  idea  of  what  the  market  value  would  be  iu 
Germany,  and  in  repeated  instances  have  succeeded  in  having  the 
sworn  invoices  increased  in  value.  The  goods  imported,  for  instance", 
by  Gebrtider  Klingenberg,  of  Detmold,  have  always  been  grossly  uiider- 
yalujed,  and  although  the  custom-house  authorities  have  added  to 
the  cost  of  production  (as  sworn  to  by  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Klin- 
genberg) at  first  8  per  cent,  then  18  per  cent,  subsequently  28  per  cent, 
and  at  last  38  per  cent,  to  the  declared  cost  of  production  (see  letter 
of  Consular  Agent  George  H.  Murphy,  Exhibit  No.  1),  the  goods  are 
still  imported  and  invoiced  to  their  agents,  Messrs.  Eckmeyer  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  City,  at  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  fair  foreign  market 
value.  ^  • 

As  an  illustration,  on  their  original  invoice  of  May  24, 1893  (see 
copy  annexed,  Exhibit  No.  2),  they  gave  the  cost  price  of  the  inside 
label, "  August  Belmont,"  as  18.38  marks,  say  $4.59|,  and  of  "Angust 
Belmont "  outside  label  as  8.14  marks,  say  $2.03J,  or  a  total  of  26.52 
marks,  or  $6.63.  This  valuation  was  raised  by  the  custom-house 
authorities  on  the  inside  "August  Belmont"  label  to  28.38  marks 
(f7.09i)  and  on  the  *^August  Belmont"  outside  label  to  11  marks  ($2.75), 
or  a  total  of  39.38  marks,  equivalent  to  $9.84^,  or  38  per  cent  added  in 
all  to  the  declared  cost  of  production  (see  corrected  invoice,  Exhibit 
No.  3)  for  1,000  sets  insideand outside  labels,  while  the  goods  in  question 
weresold  to  their  customer  in  New  York  at  $31  per  1,(KK)  sets. 

Can  anyone  believe  that  there  is  any  such  profit  as  this  in  manu- 
facturing and  selling  these  goods f  •$6.63  being  the  sworn  cost  of  goods 
made  in  Germany  and  sold  here  for  $31,  nearly  468  per  cent,  or  taking 
the  raised  value  of  $9.84^  sold  at  $31,  it  still  shows  the  fabulous  profit 
of  315  per  cent,  less,  of  course,  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  paid  on  lie  raised 
value  of  $9.84^. 

Apparently  the  Messrs.  Klingenberg  have  succeeded  iu  convincing' 
the  consular  agent  at  Hanover  that  there  is  this  immense  profit  in  the 
lithographic  business,  for  in  his  letter  of  June  16  (Exhibit  No.  1,  re- 
ferred to  above),  he  writes  as  follows: 

Under  the  law  06  it  stands,  I  am  convinced  that  Messrs.  Gobrttder  Klingenberfi; 
have  done  nothing  to  cast  a  shadow  on  their  honesty.  If  it  is  tme  that  thero  is  an 
immense  profit  in  this  consignment  busint^ss,  the  fault — as  I  pointed  out  iu  a  recent 
report  which  was  forwardecl  to  the  Department  of  State,  as  an  inclosure  in  his  dis- 
patch on  the  subject,  by  the  cousnl-geueral  in  Frankfort-— lies  not  in  the  dishonesty 
of  the  shipper,  but  iu  tlie  provision  of  the  law  which  causes  the  duty  on  consigned 
wares  to  be  based  not  on  tlie  price  paid  by  the  purchaser  in  America  (aa  with  other 
wares)^  biit  upon  a  foreign  market  value  wkicb,  in  many  cases,  does  not  exist. 

All  that  remains,  therefore,  is  to  decide  how  much  i&ust  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
production  to  make  Detmold  market  value.  At  first  8  per  cent  was  added;  the 
s])ecial  agent,  Montgomery,  reported  to  the  honorable  tlie  Secretary  of  the  1Yea.snry 
that  18  per  cent  should  be  added  to  make  the  fair  market  value;  subsequently  it 
was  decided  that  28  per  cent  must  be  added,  and  quite  recently,  I  am  iutormed,  the 
late  appraiser  of  New  York  added  10  per  cent  more,  or  38  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Another  illustration  can  be  found  in  the  label  "Raphael,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  same  invoice,  originally  billed  at  the  same  price  as  the 
'*  Belmont,"  or  $0.63  per  1,000  sets,  which  was  raised  by  the  custom- 
house to  $9.80,  and  sold  to  their  customer  in  this  market  on  an  ordex 
for  25,000  sets  of  a  duplicate  edition  at  $22  per  1,000  sets  in  and  out- 
side labels. 
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Note  here  that  the  Messrs.  Klingenberg  Invoiced  a  first  edition  of 

"Belmont"  labels  on  a  small  order  of  10,000  sets,  which  necessarily 

included  the  cost  of  drawing,  at  the  same  prioe  that  they  invoiced  a 

duplicate  edition  of  25,000  sets  of  "Raphael"  labels,  on  which,  of 

^course,  no  cost  of  drawing  had  been  incurred. 

For  a  third  illustration  tafce  the  label  "La  Francesca"  (see  copy  of 
invoice,  Exhibit  Ko.  4),  which  is  of  the  same  quality,  workmanaliip, 
and  number  of  colors  as  the  two  labels  above  quoted,  invoiced  by  the 
Messrs.  Elingenberg  at  $6.93  per  1,000  sets  inside  and  outside  labels, 
which  was  raised  by  the  custom-house  to  |9.21|  per  1,000  sets  on  an 
order  for  10,000  sets,  and  compare  this  with  the  "Raphael"  and 
"August  Belmont"  labels,  which,  although  varying  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  five  in  the  size  of  the  edition,  are  invoiced  at  the  same  cost, 
whereas  "La  Francesca,"  which  is  of  the  same  style  and  quality  of 
work  and  was  printed  in  an  edition  of  the  same  size  as  the"Bel« 
mont,"  was  originally  invoiced  at  a  higher  valuation  than  the  "  Bel- 
mont," but  was  only  raised  by  the  custom-house  to  $9.21|,  whereas 
the  "Belmont"  label  was  raised  to  $9.84 J. 

We  can  ftirther  prove  that  our  claim  of  under  valuation  is  correct  by 
an  importation  of  labels,  "Chariot  design,"  made  by  Schumacher  & 
Ettlinger,  of  this  city,  the  labels  in  question  having  been  bought  by 
the  Messrs.  Jacques  Van  Houten  &  Co.,  of  Rotterdam,  Holland,  from 
the  firm  of  Herman  Schott  of  Rheydt,  Germany,  and  shipped  by  the 
former  to  Schumacher  &  Ettlinger  (see  copy  of  invoice.  Exhibit  5),  which 
shows  the  market  value  in  Euroj^e  of  the  "  Chariot"  label  to  be  $22.50 
per  thousand,  which  label  is  of  the  same  size,  number  of  colors  and 
style  of  work  as  the  "Mountain  Rose"  label,  which  was  invoiced  by 
Klingenberg  at  $9.02  (see  copy  of  invoice  annexed,  Exhibit  No.  4),  the 
"Mountain  Rose"  label  moreover  being  a  trade-mark  design,  restricted 
to  the  use  of  one  manufacturer,  while  the  "Chariot"  label,  imported  by 
Schumacher  &.  Ettlinger  from  Messrs.  Jacques  Van  Houten  &  Co.,  is 
a  stock  design  sold  to  every  one;  therefore,  the  "Mountain  Rose  "  must 
necessarily  have  cost  much  more  to  produce  than  the  "Chariot,"  on 
account  of  the  larger  edition  which  could  necessarily  be  sold  of  the 
"  Chariot." 

Samples  and  price  lists  of  Messrs.  Klingenberg,  Wiegand  &  Frank, 
Prescher,  and  Herman  Schott,  can  be  produced,  showing  the  prices  at 
which  they  sell  labels  in  this  country;  they  also  show  that  the  average 
price  obtained  in  ISTew  York  for  a  label  like  "Raphael"  or  "  La  Fran- 
cesca" is  $45  per  1,000  insides,  less  a  trade  discount  of  about  one-third, 
net  $30,  while  their  sworn  invoice,  as  raised  by  the  custom- house,  shows 
a  valuation  of  only  $7.10  per  1,000. 

Many  other  instances  could  be  adduced,  but  we  think  the  foregoing 
conclusively  proves  the  fact  of  the  systematic  undervaluation  of  this 
class  of  lithographic  products,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  litho- 
graphic products  are  similarly  undervalued. 

In  many  lithographic  products  the  cost  of  designing  and  the  placing 
the  design  on  stone,  preparatory  to  printing  (making  the  plates),  forms 
a  large  part  of  the  first  cost,  hence  a  second  edition  can  always  be  pro- 
duced much  more  cheaply  than  the  first. 

The  appraiser  can  not  tell  which  is  the  first  and  which  is  the  second 
edition,  neither  can  he  tell  how  large  a  sheet  was  printed,  or  how  many 
sheets  constituted  the  edition^  in  fact,  he  has  no  facts  to  guide  him  in 
arriving  at  the  cost  or  the  market  value  of  the  goods  abroad^  how, 
then,  can  an  advalorem  duty  b©^  efficiently  collected! 

We  assert,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  no  invoice  of 
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lithography,  stating  that  the  good9  invoiced  wsls  a  first  edition  and  in- 
chided  the  cost  of  designiiig  and  drawing  on  stone,  or  that  it  was  a  sec- 
ond edition,  has  ever  been  presented  at  the  New  York  costom-hoiise. 

THS  REMEDY. 

In  OUT  Opinion  the  remedy  consists — 

(1)  In  placing  lithographic  products  in  a  class  by  themselves,  patting 
'^surface-coated  papers"  and  '< cardboards"  in  a  separate  class  and 
^'  photograph,  autograph,  and  scrap  albums  "  wherever  they  may  proi>- 
erly  belong. 

(2)  By  imposing  a  specific  duty  on  lithographic  products  instead  of 
the  present  ad  valorem  duty. 

Doubtless  there  are  difficulties  attending  the  levying  of  a  specific 
duty,  but  these  dilhculties  are  no  greater  than  those  existing  at  pres- 
ent,^  when  goods  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  sold  at  $31  per  J  ,000,  and 
goods  sold  at  $22  per  1,000  are  invoiced  at  one  and  the  same  price 
(see  invoice  of  '*  Belmont"  and  "  Eaphael"  labels.  Exhibit  No.  2),  while 
conditions  exist  in  the  manufacture  which  make  the  cost  of  production 
much  larger  on  one  than  on  the  other,  the  small  order  of  10,000  sets  of 
<<  Belmont"  labels,  which  was  a  first  edition  and  included  the  cost  of 
drawing,  being  invoiced  at  the  same  rate  as  the  large  order  of  25,000 
sets  of  a  second  edition  of  '^  Eaphael,"  where  no  drawing  had  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

To  arrive  at  a  basis  for  a  specific  duty  we  give  the  lowest  possible 
market  valuation  of  four  classes  of  labels  and  cigar  brands,  represent- 
ing the  principal,  or,  say,  90  per  cent  of  the  principal  importation  of  these 
gc^s;  deducting  from  that  market  valuation  the  largest  possible  dis- 
counts which  may  be  reserved  for  agents  and  commissions,  say  25  x)er 
cent,  taking  the  average  weight  of  1,000  labels,  on  such  stock  as  would 
be  of  suflflcient  thickness  t6  produce  the  work  to  be  10  pounds,  a  duty 
of  60  cents  per  pound  on  the  average  valuation  of  four  different  quali- 
ties would  be  lower  than  the  present  duty  of  3£f  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
as  illustrated  by  the  following  table: 

Table  showing  European   market  price  of  free  designs  sold  to 

everybody: 


PerM. 

PerM. 

Les8-> 

WeiKht 
of  one 

thousand 
inside. 

Speeifle 

duty  per 

pound. 

Inside  label. 

25  per 
cent  com- 
valorem 

85  per 

cent  ad 

voralem. 

12  colors  and  eold  leaf,  eTObos.'*<Kl 

1 2  Anlom  and  fironsef^  nil)OSMod .......... 

3for*. 
100 

ao 

60 
*34 

$25.00 
20.00 
16.00 

.871 

$18.75 
15.00 
11.2^ 

.631 

$6.56 
5.25 
3.93 

.23 

Potmcb. 
10 
10 
10 

•^Sji 

19  onlnnt    not  otulNiHHfld.  ................ 

:»iC 

.92 

Bauds: 
-    Bron Ee  (3  marks) \ 

Goldleaf  (4marks)..5 

2.491 

A vnniffe  .   ........................ 

.«2A 

1 

*Average. 


We  base  the  above  calculations  on  the  market  price  in  Europe  on 
such  as  are  free  selling  designs;  that  is  to  say,  prints  that  are  sold  to 
everybody  from  stock,  and  not  such  designs  as  represent  trade-marks 
expressly  made  for  one  nianufacturer,  which  necessarily  command  i^ 
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higher  price  on  aocoaut  of  the  smaller  edition  printed  and  sold  and 
from  their  being  restricted  to  one  purchaser. 

The  thickness  of  paper  on  which  we  base  the  above  calculations  is 
known  to  the  trade  as  six  points  (0.006  of  an  inch),  and  to  be  fair 
tQward  foreign  manufacturers  we  would,  propose  to  tax  the  thickness 
above  six  points  with  only  as  much  as  the  present  duty  on  the  paper 
alone  would  amount  to,  which  is  as  follows : 

A  pai)er  of  the  size  20  by  24,  gauging  six  points,  weighs  94  pounds 
to  the  1,000  sheets,  a  paper  of  seven  points  thickness  weighs  114  pounds 
to  the  1,000  sheets,  therefore,  one  point  on  1,000  sheets  of  20  by  24',  or 
480,000  square  inches,  would  represent  20  pounds  of  paper,  which  at  the 
European  value  of  15  cents  per  pound  would  amount  to  $3  for  20 
pounds^  which  at  a  duty  of  35  per  celit  ad  valorem  would  amount  to 
$1.05.  Each  additional  point  of  thickness  or  fraction  thereof  above 
six  xK>ints  would  therefore  pay  2^  cents  for  10,000  square  inches,  or 
on  4i80,000  square  inches,  $1.08. 

While  these  remarks  and  calculations  more  partieularlv  refer  to  lith- 
ographed cigar  labels,  the  principle  is  applicable  to  all  lithographic 
productions,  and  should  be  applied  to  all,  encepting  lithographic  '<  illus- 
trations when  forming  a  part  of  a  periodical,  newspaper,  or  in  printed 
books  accompanying  the  same^''  on  which  no  change  in  the  rate  of  duty 
or  the  method  of  collecting  it  is  suggested. 

Should  your  committee  conclude  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  change 
the  method  of  collecting  the  duty  as  suggested  above,  from  ad  valorem 
to  specific,  we  would  then  respectfully  urge  that  the  committee  advise 
that  the  duty  on  consigned  wares  be  based  on  the  price  paid  by  the 
purchaser  in  America,  and  not  upon  a  foreign  market  value,  which,  to 
quote  from  a  letter  of  Consul  general  Murphy,  of  Detmold,  dated  June 
15th  (Exhibit  No.  1)  "  does  not  exist." 

To  substantiate  the  statements  herein  made,  we  would  be  pleased  at 
any  time  to  submit  original  or  certified  copies  of  the  invoices  referred 
to,  samples  of  the  various  labels  referred  to,  and  other  lithographic 
piHoductions,  and  any  further  information  which  may  be  desired. 

Trusting  that  the  statements  herein  made  will  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  committee,  we  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

•  AjklERIOAN  LlTHOGBAPHIO  COMPANY, 

By  G.  W.  DoNAutsoN, 

Second  Vice-FresidenU 


^(Pangnflis  481  m4  4S6.) 

Thuesday,  September  7, 1S93. 

SXATBUnrrOir  XX.  W.B.J0HH80]rF0BG.B.HUBDftC0.,0F  HSWYOSK. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  wish  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  referring  to  note  paper,  enveIoi)es,  cut  cards,  and  such.  Kow  it 
18  contended  that  a  specific  duty  on  envelopes  as  imposed  by  the  customs 
tariff  of  1890  was  not  equitable,  because  envelopes  which  cost  50  cents 
per  thousand  were  taxed  25  cents  per  thousand,  while  the  same  tax  of 
25  cents  per  thousand  was  imposed  on  envelopes  which  were  valued  at 
$10  or  over  per  thousand,  consequently  the  tax  of  25  cents  per  thousand 
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on  envelopes  which  represented  a  cost  of  $10  per  thonsand  was 
absolutely  nothing.  Now  as  to  the  manufactures  of  writing  paper,  that 
is  writing  paper  from  flat  sheets — it  comes  in  large  sheeta  21  by  ^  and 
numerous  other  sizes.  The  manufactures  of  writing  paper  were  taxed 
ad  valorem,  but  the  tax  was  inequitable  because  no  claasificatiou  of  the 
products  of  such  manufacture  was  made.  That  is  to  say,  envelopes, 
which  were  taxed  very  low,  cut  paper,  cut  cards,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  were  taxed  just  exactly  the  same  as  the  unmanufactured  prodact 
and  not  considered  as  far  as  the  manufacture  of  stationery  was  oon- 
cerned. 

Kow  there  are  two  or  three  things  here  which  suggest  themselves. 
The  duty  suggested  on  writing  paper  in  the  flat,  that  is  writing  paper 
which  comes  in  large  sheets,  that  is  suggested  on  this  proposed  revision 
or  proposal  for  revision,  is  just  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  was  eug- 
gested  in  the  present  tariff,  the  Mills  bill,  and  the  prior  bill — that  is 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  uxK)n  the  flat  papers.    The  majiofao- 
tures  of  pax)ers  are  products  of  labor  requiring  qualifled  workmen  and 
women  in  each  department,  the  wages  of  such  employes  representing 
a  large  percentage  of  the  vaiue  of  the  finished  product.    Now  the  tax 
on  the  manufacture  of  writing  paper  into  envelopes,  note  and  other 
sizes  should  be  higher  than  on  the  flat  sheet,  because  another  process 
of  manufacture  has  been  involved  which  requires  the  employment  of 
an  increased  amount  of  labor^    The  work  in  manufacturing  writing 
paper  into  embossed  and  black  bordered  paper,  that  is  the  paper 
which  is  commoDly  used  for  mourniug  purposes,  or  embossed  paper  for 
crests,  monograms,  and  heraldic  designs,  is  an  art.    That  is  aU  done 
by  hand  and  it  requires  skilled  workwomen  who  get  large  wages,  and 
it  entails  still  more  extra  labor  and  is  another  process  of  manufacture 
and  should  be  taxed  still  higher  than  either  of  the  products  above 
mentioned.    That  is,  this  paper  or  plain  envelopes  and  paper  is  made 
without  any  embossing  or  designs  or  black  border  (which  is  an  art  and 
which  requires  skilled  hands  to  perform  that  part  of  the  labor).    Now. 
the  point  is,  that  this  industry  has  not  heretofore  been  considered  ar 
all;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  not  been  considered  over  and  alcove  the  man- 
ufactures of  flat  papers.    These  manufacturers  do  not  produce  any 
paper,  they  manufacture  the  paper  after  it  has  been  i)roduced  and  ifi 
sent  to  them  in  sheets,  and  the  duty  upon  that  as  I  said  is  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  there  is  no  increase  of  duty  upon  the  manufactured 
products  of  these  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  your  idea  is  the  duty  should  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  skill  and  labor  put  on  these  papers! 
be  enabled  to  enter  into  a  fair  competition  with  outsiders,  with  foreign- 
Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean — ^in  order  that  we  should 
ers. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  very  much  of  that  done  abroad! 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  Until  three  years  ago  all  the  stationery  used 
in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  aud  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
imported  paper.  That  was  Marcus  Ward's  imported  paper,  who  send 
their  stationery  right  straight  along.  That  is  the  good  quality  of  sta- 
tionery, not  the  cheap  quality.  For  that  matter  we  manufacture  Mar- 
cus Ward's  paper  into  envelopes  here  ourselves,  and  in  doing  that  we 
have  to  compete  against  Marcus  Ward's  people  on  the  other  side,  who 
manufacture  the  paper  and  send  over  their  manufactures.  We  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  enter  into  a  fair  competition,  whether  in  this  country  or 
in  Europe,  but  we  want  to  have  a  fair  fighting  chance  with  them.  Now, 
our  proposition  is  this:  Paper,  writing,  in  flat  sheets,  unruled  and  un- 
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printed)  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  what  it  has  been  in  all  bills 
that  have  been  established  or  proposed. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  is  now  ! 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  That  does  not  affect  us,  because  we  do  not 
make  it;  we  get  it  in  the  Hat.  Kow,  for  paper,  writing,  manufactured 
into  envelopes,  note,  letter,  and  other  sizes,  for  corresx>ondence  and  other 
purposes,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.   We  think  that  would  be  a  fair  duty. 

Mr.  BuRKOWS.  What  is  it  now ! 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  flat  paper;  it  has  not  been 
recognized  at  all.  Then  for  paper,  writing,  manufactured,  and  black- 
bordered,  into  envelopes,  note,  letter,  and  other  sizes,  for  corr^ppnd- 
ence  and  other  purposes,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  process  of  manu- 
facture is  in  a  good  many  grades,  and  the  cheapest  process  of  black 
border  costs  $2  a  thousand  envelopes,  so  that  much  is  added  to  the 
value  of  the  envelopes  over  other  envelopes  of  the  same  quality.  Then 
for  black-bordered  cards — that  is,  the  ordinary  visiting  cards — 40  per- 
cent ad  valorem,  because  the  process  of  manufacture  and  cutting  the 
card  is  not  so  much  as  making  the  envelopes  and  paper,  and  the  40  per 
cent  duty  would  be  equitable  for  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  you  want  is  a  new  classification  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  There  has  never  been  a  classification  on  that 
class  of  goods.. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  next  is  paper,  writing,  manufactured  into  envel- 
opes, note,  letter,  and  other  sizes,  for  correspondence  and  other  purposes, 
stamped,  embossed, illuminated,  printed,  lithographed,  or  decorated  from 
dies^  stones,  or  otherwise,  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  put  one  duty  at  35  and  the  other  at  45  per  cent, 
etc. ;  I  wish  you  would  elaborate  your  ideas  on  that  and  show  the  com- 
mittee why  you  think  those  two  amounts  would  be  equitable  and  just 
not  only  to  the  manufacturers  but  to  the  consumers  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so.  The  35  per  cent  duty  will  be 
upon  the  plain  envelopes  and  paper,  no  matter  what  their  cost.  They 
would  be  plain  envelopes  and  paper  without  any  design,  either  heraldic 
or  otherwise,  or  any  black  border.  That  would  represent  one  process 
of  manufacture.  They  are  finished  and  they  can  be  black-bordered  or 
not;  as  we  please.  11'  we  chose  to  black-border  them,  that  is  another 
process  of  manufacture  which  requires  to  be  performed  by  hand  labor. 
Our  people  are  hand-labor  employes.  The  finest  stationery  is  made  by 
hand. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  has  no  protection  now  at  allf 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  protected  just  exactly  the  same  as  the  flat  paper; 
there  is  no  protection  in  the  manufacture  of  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  business  I  represent  is  George  B.  Hurd  and  Com- 
pany, 77  and  79  Beekman  street,  New  York ;  I  am  interested  with  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm! 
.  Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  interested  with  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  been  long  connected  with  that  establish- 
ment! 

Mr.  Johnson.  Ever  since  it  started,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  business  of  cutting  and  preparing  this  paper 
has  been  continued  all  this  time! 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  it  had  been  an  industry  in  this  country  for  a 
great  many  years  more  before  you  went  into  the  business!    Now^  what 
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condition  has  arisen  that  makes  it  necessary  to  impose  a  daty  wUch 
has  never  beeu  imposed  before! 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  point  is  we  consider  the  tariff  should  be  equitable, 
arranged  to  meet 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  question  of  equity  between 
you  and  those  who  manufacture  the  flat  paper,  as  you  call  it,  but 
what  is  there  that  has  changed  your  situation  or  your  relations  to  tbe 
public  that  would  justify  you  to  ask  us  to  tax  themf 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  natural  that  we  want>to  have  an  opportunity  to 
compete  on  fair  lines  with  the  foreign  trade.  That  is  the  purpose,  of 
coui'se,  of  the  business. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  But  you  have  been  working  without  any  protection  in 
your  business  all  this  timef 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  as  much  as 
we  could  with  a  little  protection — ^that  is  to  say,  the  i»*odttot  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  houses  is  more  largely  used  in  this  country  than  we 
think  it  should  be. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  You  have  recently  without  any  special  duty  been  able 
to  drive  out  the  English  goods  from  consumption  here  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  true  by  making  a  special  effort  the  Whiting 
Paper  Co.,  who  are  represented  and  interested  as  we  are,  were  able  to 
secure  the  trade  of  the  United  States  Government;  how  they  did  it  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  was  a  matter  of  patriotism  more  than  business  t 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  presume  it  was  a  matter  of  patriotism,  from  what  I 
understand. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  You  are  not  now  actuated  by  a  mere  patriotic  motive  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  Since  the  United  States  has  already  purchased  their 
supplies,  I  hardly  feel  patriotic  enough  to  say  we  are. 

Mr.  Geab.  Do  the  foreigners  compete  with  you  largely! 

Mr.  Johnson.    Yes,  sir ;  very  largely ;  but  it  is  in  the  very  fine  grades  . 
of  paper,  which  are  used  by  the  best  people. 

Mr.  Geab.  The  imx>ort8  are  large  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  Very  large. 

Mr.  Geab.  If  we  give  you  this  increased  duty ;  if  we  should  so  decide, 
you  could  increase  your  trade  and  keep  out  the  foreigners  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  increase  our  trade  m  the  very 
highest  grades  of  paper. 

Mr.  Geab.  Without  an  increase  of  price! 

Mr.  Johnson.  Without  an  increase  of  price. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  This  class  of  paper  that  you  speak  of  is  used  largely 
by  people  of  means,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  people  of  means.  It 
is  the  fine  quality  of  paper,  but  there  are  many  of  these  people  who 
will  not  take  American  paper  simply  because  it  is  American.  They 
would  prefer  to  have  something  with  a  royal  crown  or  some  other 
device  stamped  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  this  reclassification  would  not  affect  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  for  whom  Mr.  Preston  appears  here! 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  certainly  would  affect  the  consumers  of  the  high 
goods,  but  not  the  low-class  goods. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  How  would  it  afi^ect  the  consumers  of  the  high-class 
goods! 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  would  affect  us  more  than  them  in  making  us  able 
to  supply  them^with  Uie  paper  they  need,  and  prices  would  not  be  any 
greater. 
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Mr.  Tabsnby.  Yon  said  it  would  affect  the  constimort 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  qaestictn  was  asked  whether  it  would  affect  the 
consumer  of  cheap  goods,  the  poorer  class  that  Mr.  Preston  repre- 
sented, and  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  would,  because  they  did  not  use 
the  paper  and  ^11  not  use  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Tabsnbt.  You  say  it  would  affect  the  consumers  of  the  high- 
class  paper  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  !ITot  in  the  price  of  the  paper,  but  it  would  in  the  u^e 
of  it.  They  would  use  more  of  it,  I  think.  We  make  just  as  good 
paper  here.  I  would  say  the  flat  paper  manufactured  by  Orane,  who 
makes  paper  for  the  bank-note  companies  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  whom  we  are  agents  in  ISTew  York,  manufacture 
just  as  good  paper  as  Marcus  Ward  and  Company,  or  any  other  person 
in  the  world,  I  do  not  care  who  they  are.  The  paper  is  first-class  paper  in 
every  particular,  and  the  only  difference  between  them  is  not  that  they 
are  not  as  high  quality,  but  in  the  mere  fact  that  that  paper  is  marked 
with  a  British  crown  or  marked  "Royal  lin^,  Marcus  Ward  and  Com- 
pany.^ It  is  not  because  it  is  any  better  paper,  as  we  can  show  just  as 
food  paper  as  they  can  produce  anywhere,  I  do  not  care  who  they  are. 
he  tariff  imposed  at  present  upon  envelopes  by  the  McKinley  bill  of 
25  cents  per  thousand  and  that  suggested  by  the  Mills  bill  of  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  products  which 
have  undergone  one  or  more  processes  of  manufacture  from  the  natural 
flat  pax)er  from  which  such  envelopes  are  made,  which  is  taxed  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  wages  of  the  skilled  ifemale  labor  employed  in 
the  high  grades  of  envelopes  and  black-bordering  envelopes  and  note 
and  other  paper  is  from  $12'  to  $14  per  week.  We  employ  300  hands 
in  making  unruled  and  unprinted  writing  papers  into  note,  letter,  and 
other  sizes,  and  40  hands  on  black-bordering.  If  the  duty  we  pray  for 
is  granted,  we  think  we  can  increase  this  force  very  materially.  In  the 
above  force  there  are  about  30  married  men  and  16  widows.  The  bal- 
ance are  girls  obliged  to  own  their  own  living,  ranging  in  years  from  17 
to  an  uncertain  age.  It  is  only  within  six  months  that  another  new 
concern  has  been  started  in  New  York  who  are  figuring  to  sell  foreign 
goods  manufactured  in  England  of  this  character  very  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  duty  that  is  now  imposed. 

CLASSIFICATION  80HEDULB  OF  EQUITABLE  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  PROPOSED  ON  WRITING 

PAPER  AND  THE  MANUFACTURES  THEREFROM. 

(1)  Paper,  writing,  in  flat  eheets,  dnmled  and  nnprinted,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(2)  Paper,  writing,  manufactured  into  envelopes,  note,  letter,  and  other  sizes,  for 
correspondence  and  other  purposes^  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(3)  Paper,  writing,  manafactured  and  black- bordered  into  envelopes,  note,  letter, 
and  other  sizes,  for  correspondence  and  other  pnrposes,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(4)  Cards,  black-bordered,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(5)  Paper,  writing,  manufactured  into  envelopes,  note,  letter,  and  other  sizes,  for 
correspondence  and  other  purposes,  stamped,  embossed,  illuminated,  printed,  litho- 
graphed, or  decorated  from  dies,  stones,  or  otherwise,  50  per  cent. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  m.: 

I,  George  B.  Hnrd,  being  duly  sworn,  declare  thaj  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  fine 
note  paper,  envelopes,  visiting  cards,  and  mourning  stationery  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  77  and  79  Beekman  street. 

The  percentages  of  labor  cost  of  our  products  from  flat  papers  have,  been  care< 
MXy.  and  actually  figured  from  goods  in  actual  process  of  daily  manufacture. 

The  discrimination  against  our  processes  of  manufacture  under  the  present  tariff 
has  been  carefully  and  actually  figured  in  each  case. 

The  discrimination  against  our  products  by  the  difference  in  wages  in  the  United 
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States  and  Great  Britain  has  been  carefully  and  actually  flgnted  from  the  schedule 
presented  in  the  accompanying  affidavit. 

The  sohednle  submitted  on  oar  sample  accompanying  shows  in  each  case  the  per- 
centage of  actual  discrimination  against  onr  processes  of  manufacture. 

Gkorge  B.  Huad. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  September,  1893.  * 

[SEAL.]  Raphael  M.  Mattebon, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County, 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  «».; 

I;  Henry  Lamb,  being  duly  sworn,  declare  that  I  was  formerly  employed  by  6nr- 
-ney  &  Co.,  London,  England,  as  a  stamper,  embosser,  and  Illuminator,  and  that  the 
following  schedule  of  wages  of  employes  and  statement  of  facts  relative  to  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  and  art  decoration  of  unroled  and  nuprinted  flat  papers  into 
enyelopes,  note,  letter,  and  other  sizes,  suitable  for  correspondence  and  other  pur- 
poses, IS  a  true  and  just  statement. 

That  I  am  now  employed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  firm  of  George  B.  Hard 
Sc  Co.,  in  the  same  capacity  as  I  was  employed  at  Guruey  &,  Co.'s,  London,  England, 
and  that  my  wages  in  England  were  40  shillings  per  week,  or  equivalent  to  $10  in 
United  States  money.  They  now  average,  for  the  same  amount  of  work  per  week  aa 
performed  in  England,  $28  per  week. 

That  the  schedule  of  wages  for  work  in  the  several  departments,  as  per  statement 
below,  is  a  fair  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain; 
and  that  the  machinery  used  in  the  United  States  for  the  sams  class  of  work  is  sim- 
ilar to  and  is  not  capable  of  turning  out  more  work  than  that  nseil  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  operatives  in  any  department  .of  George  B.  Hurd  &  Co.'s  bnsiness  do  not 
turn  out  and  are  not  able  to  turn  out  any  more  work  than  they  do  ill  Great  Britain. 

The  schedule  aforementioned  is  herewith  appended: 


Operatives  on— 


Envelope-macbiiie  hancla 
Color-stamplng  bands  . . . 
Bronze-stampiDg  bands  . 
Envelope  paper  cutter — 
Black-bonienng  bands  . . 
Printing  bands 

Average  per  week. . 


Wages 
Wages  paid  per!   paid  per 
week  in  Great  week  in  the 


Britain. 


16*.  =  $4. 00 
14t.  =  3.50 
40«.  =  10.00 
80#.=  7.50 
20«.=  6.00 
36«.=:   0.00 


Unitttd 
Staten. 


$S.00 
e.50 
2R.00 
14.00 
12.00 
18. 00 


6.50 


14.40 


IIbnuy  Lamb. 

Sworn  to  hefore  me  this  16th  day  of  September,  1893. 

[seal.]  Raphael  M.  Mattkson, 

Notary  Publio,  New  York  County, 


]pOSTAGE   STAMPS. 

(Paragraph  425.) 

New  York,  September  8, 1893. 

Sir:  Ton  no  doubt  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  postage  stamps ar^ 
now  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  the  last  ruling  of  the  Treasury 
Department  being  that  they  come  in  under  the  heading  of  printed  mat- 
ter. You  no  doubt  have  many  friends  who  are  collectors  of  postage 
stamps,  and  it  is  in  behalf  of  the  whole  fraternity  that  I  address  you* 
I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  points  in  regard  to  the  matter  as 
follows : 

(1)  That  postage  stamps  circulate  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as 
money  and  are  received  in  the  savings  banks  both  in  England  and  in 
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Belgium,  and  perhaps  in.  other  countries^  in  the  same^way  in  which 
actual  money  is  received.  In  England,  also,  the  post-offices  will  redeem 
unused  postage  stamps,  thus  addmitting  them  to  be  a  liability  or  obli- 
gation of  the  Government ;  for  this  reason,  stamps  should  come  under  the 
same  head  as  other  securitfes  or  obligations  of  other  governments  and 
should  be  free  of  duty. 

(2)  The  tax  now  imposed  of  25  per  cent  on  the  actual  market  Value 
is  ill  no  sense  a  protective  one,  as  it  merely  works  a  serious  injury  to  all 
dealers  and  to  a  number  of  collectors.  Besides  that,  from  the  na^re  of 
the  article,  being  very  small  in  bulk,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  any  duty 
imx>osed  is  evident,  as  most  of  the  stamps  are  sent  in  registered  letter 
to  dealers  in  postage  stamps  and  to  collectors.  As  the  dealers  are 
known  as  such,  the  majority  of  their  letters  are  stopped  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duty,  but  the  number  of  collectors  is  so  large  that  we  believe 
that  not  one  letter  in  a  thousand  which  contains  postage  stamps,  is 
stopi)ed  for  the  collection  of  any  duty.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  col- 
lection of  duty  on  all  stamps  imported  into  the  country  it  would  be 
necessary  to  inspect  every  single  letter  that  arrives  in  the  United  States 
from  foreign  parts,  as  the  collectors  include  bankers  and  large  merchants 
in  all  lines  of  trade,  llie  newspapers  and  periodicals  wMch  circulate 
in  foreign  parts  receive  payment  for  a  large  part  of  their  subscriptions 
in  unused  stamps  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  these  are  sent  in 
payment  instead  of  money,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  collect  any 
duty  on  an  equivalent  for  cash. 

(3)  In  all  parts  of  the  world  postage  stamps  are  used  as  a  convenient 
means  of  remitting  small  amounts,  and  in  correspondence  with  many 
parts  it  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity  that  remittances  be  made  in 
this  way,  as  money  orders  can  not  always  be  obtained  and  bankers  will 
not  draw  drafts  for  small  amounts. 

There  is  really  no  good  reason  why  unused  postage  stamps  are  more 
properly  dutiable  than  any  other  printed  matter  having  a  face  value 
printed  thereon,  and  if  unused  postage  stamps  are  dutiable,  it  would  be 
as  fair  to  collect  duty  on  the  face  value  of  railroad  tickets  supposing 
they  had  been  printed  in  Canada  or  any  other  foreign  country. 

I  also  call  your  attention  that  in  order  to  afford  us  any  relief  it 'is 
necessary  to  specify  "  postage  stamps  "  on  the  free  list,  a«  according  to 
past  decisions  of  the  Department,  they  now  come  under  the  heading  of 
^<  Printed  matter,"  and  must  pay  duty  as  such.  There  is  no  possible 
way  by  which  this  could  be  taken  advantage  of  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
manner  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue,  as  all  similar  articles  are  already 
free  of  duty,  such  as  bank  notes,  bonds,  etc. 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  our  business  is  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  take  up  much  of  your  time,  but  if  you  would  like  to  see  me  or  any 
one  else  connected  with  the  business  in  this  city,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
call  on  you  any  day  that  you  may  designate.  I  feel  confident,  however, 
that  I  only  need  call  your  attention  to  the  injustice  that  is  being  done 
our  business  to  convince  you  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  one  to 
have  postage  stamps  put  on  the  free  list. 

I  make  this  request  in  behalf  of  over  a  million  collectors  in  this 
country. 

Yours,  truly, 

6.  B.  Oalman. 
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PtJBIilCATIONS. 

(Pangnpii  486.) 

U.  S.  Naval  Obsebtatokt, 

WashingtoHj  B.  C,  Septernber  2,  1893. 

SiK:  In  1886  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  an  organization  representing  the  great  body  of  scientific  men 
of  this  conntry,  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  request  Oongress  to 
remove  the  duties  from  scientific  books  and  apparatus.  That  commit- 
tee consisted  of  Prof.  Cope  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^  Prol 
Forbes  of  Champaign,  111.,  and  myself. 

With  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  I  find  it  impossible  to  bring 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  to  Washington,  ^nd  am,  therefore, 
obliged  to  act  for  the  committee  and  to  submit  their  wishes  in  writing. 

We  earnestly  desire  to  have  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  three  fol* 
lowing  items  placed  upon  the  free  list: 

(1)  Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in  languages  other  tban 
English^  also  books  and  music,  in  raised  print,  used  exclusively  by  the 
blind. 

(2)  All  Government  publications,  publications  of  learned  societies, 
and  all  publications  giving  observations  or  results  of  scientific  researches 
and  investigation. 

(3)  All  scientific  instruments  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges,  and  the  various  scientific  bureaus  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

We  also  request  that  the  duty  on  other  scientific  instruments  and 
apparatus  be  made  not  greater  than  20  per  cent. 

The  first  of  the  above  items  has  at  our  request  already  become  a  part 
of  the  customs  laws. 

The  Government  receives  very  little  income  from  the  duties  imiMsed 
upon  the  articles  enumerated  in  item  2,  but  that  small  amount  is  paid 
by  scientific  students  and  investigators,  who  are  freely  giving  to  Uie 
world  the  results  of  their  labors,  while  as  a  class  they  are  the  least  able 
to  pay  duties  on  foreign  books  that  are  essential  to  the  prox)er  prosecu- 
tion of  their  professional  work. 

Such  duties  are  an  onerous  tax  on  scientific  progress  in  this  country. 

Schools  and  colleges  can  now  imx>ort,  free  of  duty,  all  kinds  of  instru- 
ments and  apparatus  for  they  own  use  in  instruction;  but  by  a  remark- 
able feature  of  the  present  law  the  General  Government  is  obliged  to 
pay  high  duties  on  all  instruments  and  apparatus  imported  for  the  use 
of  the  several  scientific  bureaus  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

This  feature  of  the  present  law  frequently  works  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  the  Government.  Within  six  months  the  Naval  Observ- 
atory of  this  city  has  been  forced  by  this  law  into  a  contract  with  an 
American  firm,  who  have  had  no  experience  in  that  particular  line,  for 
the  construction  of  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  important  instruments 
in  the  whole  outfit  of  the  Observatory. 

A  German  firm  have  been  building  such  instruments  for  many  years, 
but  the  Government  was  prohibited  from  getting  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory instrument  from  this  experienced  and  trustworthy  firm  because 
the  ample  appropriation  was  not  large  enough  to  pay  the  duty  on  an 
imported  instalment. 

It  is  the  boast  of  some  of  the  American  instrument  makers,  who  were 
concerned  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  present  law.  that  they  now 
have  the  advantage  of  the  Government  and  will  set  their  own  prices. 
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This  is  but  on  example  of  the  working  of  the  present  law^  but  it  is 
easily  seen  that,  for  theOovernmentatleast^it  is  an  absurd  and  expen- 
sive eoonomic  blunder. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  articles  enumerated  in  these  three  items 
will  be  placed  on  the  free  list  in  any  new  legislation. 

It  18  believed  by  our  'committee  that  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  or  less  is 
amply  sufficient  for  all  scientific  instruments  and  apparatus  not  named 
in  the  foregoing  items. 
Bespectfully, 

I.  R.  Eastman, 
Professor  of  Mathematics^  U,  8.  Navy ^  for  the  Committee. 


UNFINISHED  AliBUMS. 

Baltimore,  Sepiemher  19, 1893. 

Sms:  We  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following:  Sample ot  an 
album^  partially  manufactured,  made^in  Berlin,  Germany,  on  which 
duty  IS  assessed  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (act  of  1890)  as  albums 
wholly  or  partially  manufactured.  We  also  submit  a  sample  of  a  fin- 
ished album,  on  which  the  same  duty  is  imposed.  Under  the  old  law 
of  1883  this  unfinished  article  was  admitted  at  15  per  cent  ddty  as  manu- 
&ctures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value.  We  import  largely  of  these  unfinished  parts  of  albums,  and 
cover  same  with  plush,  metal,  celluloid,  and  other  materials,  all  of 
domestic  manufacture. 

As  we  are  extensive  manufacturers  of  albums,  and  to  further  develop 
this  industry,  we  think  a  proper  discrimination  should  be  made  in  the 
duty  between  the  unfinished  portion  and  the  complete  album. 
Bespectfiilly,  yours, 

Fb.  Bebgnee  &  Go. 
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BBISTIiES  AND  BBU8H1BS. 

(Pftnfnphi  4£«,  427.) 

SiB:  We,  the  nndersigned  brush  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
bristles,  having  been  advised  that  a  bill  numbered  331,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Warner  on  September  0,  and  referred  to  your  honorable  committee, 
contains  the  following  clause:  *'  Bristles,  free;  brushes,  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,''  respectfully  petition  you  to  have  the  present  clause,  as  now 
in  force  and  contained  in  the  tariff  of  1890,  retained  in  the  new  bill  to 
be  framed  by  your  honorable  committee,  without  any  change,  as  fol- 
lows: Paragraph  426,  bristles,  10  cents  per  pound;  paragraph  427, 
brushes  and  brooms  of  all  kinds,  including  feather  dusters  and  hair 
pencils  in  quills,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

By  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  brushes,  which  was  passed  in 
1883,  and  which  reduction  amounted  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
foreign  value,  the  production  of  several  branches  of  brush  manufacture 
underwent  a  sleady  decline.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hair,  tooth,  nail,  and  bath  brushes,  which,  previous  to  the 
enactment  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1890,  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  in  this 
country  and  had  been  replaced  by  constantly  increasing  importations 
from  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

A  great  many  skilled  laborers  had  lost  emplojrment  and  many  fac- 
tories which  produced  these  goods  were  made  idle.  This  decline  in  the 
prosperity  of  an  American  industry  was  mostly  due  to  the  larger  cost 
of  American  labor  as  compared  to  that  of  foreign  countries,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  an  equal  ability  and  skill  of  the  workman,  the  com- 
pensation for  labor  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  one-quarter  to  one-third  of 
that  paid  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1890  a  very  slight  betterment  of 
this  condition,  shown  by  a  decrease  of  imports  of  about  8  per  cent,  is 
recorded.  This  proves  that  notwithstanding  the  additional  duty  of  10 
I>er  cent  ad  valorem  on  brushes  and  a  reduction  of  5  cents  per  pound 
on  bristles,  the  compensation  thus  given  to  the  American  manufacturer 
was  hardly  sufScient  to  inspire  new  activity  into  this  industry. 

The  same  conditions  in  the  prox)ortion  of  American  to  foreign  labor 
exist  to-day  and  any  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  brushes 
would  prove  disastrous  not  only  to  the  branches  before  mentioned  but 
also  to  the  manufacture  of  all  other  kinds  of  brushes  now  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

A  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  enable  foreign  manufacturers 
to  bring  their  products  to  our  market  at  prices  so  much  below  the  cost 
of  our  production  that  the  latter  must  be  either  stopped  or,  if  con- 
tinued, can  only  be  carried  on  by  an  adequate  reduction  of  the  wages 
naw  paid  for  our  American  labor. 

The  increased  cost  on  imported  brushes. caused  by  freights  and 
charges  of  importation  amounts  to  so  small  a  percentage  as  to  make  it 
hardly  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  now  existing  duty  of  10  cents  per  x>ound  on  bristles  may  be 
clf^ssified  as  strictljr  a  duty  for  revenue  only;  it  does  not  exceed  about 
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3  per  cent  on  the  average  cost  of  all  grades  of  brushes  mana&ctnred 
in  this  country  and  can  not  therefore  be  considered  as  a  heavy  tax  on 
the  consumer  while  it  is  a  small  protection  to  another  American  indus- 
try;  that  of  dressing  and  prcpaiiug  of  the  bristles  produced  in  our  own 
country. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

Bradley  &  Smith, 
J.  J.  Adams  &  Co., 
J.  M.  Martin's  Son, 

And  others. 

BRISTLES. 

Under  the  present  tariff  there  is  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on 
bristles.  Nearly  all  bristles  used  by  brushmakers  do  not  grow  in  the 
United  States,  and  can  not  be  produced  here,  as  our  x>ork-packer8  kill 
their  hogs  when  they  are  very  young  and  the  bristles  are  too  short  and 
soft  to  be  used  in  paint,  varnish,  whitewash,  hair,  cloth,  and  other  staple 
brushes.  Although  the  United  States  is  a  large  producer  of  pork,  it  is 
an  iDsignificant  producer  of  bristles  useful  for  staple  brushes.  Our  firm 
used  during  the  past  year  many  bristles,  and  of  them  95  per  cent  were 
imported  from  Europe  and  only  5  per  cent  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Other  manufacturers  may  use  somewhat  larger  percentages  of  Ameri- 
can bristles  than  we  do,  but  all  must  buy  Russian,  German,  and  French 
bristles,  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  purchases,  for  the  emphatic 
reason  stated  previously,  that  they  do  not  grow  in  the  United  States, 
and  circumstances  are  such  that  they  never  will  be  grown  in  the  United 
States. 

Of  American  bristles  about  75  per  cent  are  2f  inches  long,  gray,  or 
black  color,  and  without  stifihess.  For  all  the  staple  brushes  used  by 
skillful  workmen  and  in  everyday  life,  the  brush  manufacturer  must 
have  bristles  measuring  from  3  inches  to  6  inches  long  and  very  largely 
white.  Eussia  and  eastern  Germany  are  the  only  countries  in  the 
world  producing  such  bristles  in  merchantable  quantities. 

We  think  it  would  benefit  brush  manufacturers  and  the  public  to 
have  bristles  put  on  the  free  list,  and,  if  so,  they  should  be  distinctly 
named  in  that  classification,  so  that  they  can  not  by  any  chance  t>e 
placed  under  a  dutiable  heading,  as  has  been  attempted  in  tariff  bills 
heretofore  proposed. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  only  houses  likely  to  object  to  this  change  are 
two  or  three  establishments  that  clean  and  prep&re  American  bristles, 
who,  perhaps,  would  like  to  extend  their  business  to  include  the  pre- 
paring of  foreign  bristles,  now  done  with  economy  by  the  brush  manu- 
facturers themselves.  It  is  not  desirable  to  make  brush  manu&cturers 
tributary  to  bristle  dressers  ever,  and  still  less  so  when  the  dressers 
are  of  a  monopolistic  tendency. 

There  are  no  raw  bristles  imported  into  this  country;  all  are  partially 
manufactured  or  dressed;  all  are  assorted,  tied  up  straight  in  bundles, 
packed  in  cases  qt  casks,  l^o  brush  manufacturer  wants  to  have 
bristles  come  to  him  in  a  crude,  raw  state,  as  taken  from  first  hands; 
it  would  make  his  factory  unclean.  Every  manufacturer  in  the  world 
is  now  educated  to  receive  and  work  the  bristles  fi*om  the  condition 
they  have  been  furnished  to  brush  manutia<^turers  for  generations,  and 
all  would  need  new  additional  knowledge  to  take  crude  stock  and  pre- 
pare it,  aside  from  making  their  factories  uninhabitable  to  the  employes 
working  at  the  cleaner,  neater  work  of  making  brushes. 
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Brash  manufactarers  do  not  desire  to  bay  their  bristles  in  an  entirely 
dressed  coifdition  li-om  anyone.  We  all  have  oar  trade  secrets,  and  the 
manner  in  which  each  of  ns  dresses  the  bristles  used  in  making  his 
brushes  is  peculiar  to  himself.  To  have  all  bristles  thoroughly  dressed 
before  being  supplied  to  the  brush  munufacturers  would  reduce  all  of 
them  to  a  level  in  that  particular,  making  several  hundred  brush  manu- 
facturers pay  unnecessary  profits  to  three  or  four  bristle-dressing  estab- 
lishments. 

If  a  duty  must  stay  on  bristles,  it  should  not  on  any  account  be  made 
higher  than  at  present  levied  now  ad  valorem.  To  be  made  ad  valorem 
would  be  oflTering  a  bounty  for  undervaluation.  The  variety  of  bristles 
is  of  great  number,  quality  of  each  changing  almost  every  year,  and  we 
do  not  know  anyone  in  either  the  bristle  or  brush  business  who  is 
expert. 

We  believe  that  we  are  a  representative  brush  mapufacturing  estab- 
lishment, and  state  these  facts  with  our  views  on  them,  as  they  may  (Ul 
be  toi}ics  for  consideration. 

PHiLADELPBTtA,  September  11, 1893. 

SlB:  We  would  respectfully  urge  that  horse  hair  and  hog  hair  be 
retained  on  the  free  list,  and  that  curled  hair  for  mattxesses,  which  is 
manufactured  from  these  articles,  be  retained  at  the  present  duty  (15 
per  cent).  Also  that  the  present  tariff  pertaining  to  bristles  (10  cents 
per  pound)  be  so  amended  as  to  admit  the  raw  unmanufactured  article 
free,  but  that  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  be  fixed  at  15  cents 
a  pound. 

We  would  point  out  that  on  account  of  the  present  duty  being  as 
high  on  the  raw  as  on  the  finished  bristles  they  are  imported  only  in 
the  latter  state;  further,  on  account  of  this  inequality  in  the  tariff,  the 
manufacturer,  workingman,  and  consumer  are  placed  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. Free  raw  stock,  or  raw  stock  with  a  small  specific  duty,  would 
pratically  transfer  the  entire  manufacture  of  Russian  bristles  from 
Russia  to  America,  involving  millions  of  dollars,  lessening  the  cost  ot 
the  finished  product  to  the  consumer,  giving  employment  to  the  work- 
ingman, and  insuring  jjrofit  to  the  manufacturer. 

We  believe  these  suggestions  to  be  in  the  line  of  true  tariff'  reform, 
which  aims,  as  we  take  it,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  an  article  without 
injuriously  aft'eoting  established  industries. 
KespcctfuUy,  yours, 

Peteb  Woll  &  SOKS. 


BRUSHES. 

(ParAgnpli  427.) 


Boston,  September  16, 1893. 

8m :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  industry  of  manufactur- 
ing brushes,  now  protected  by  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  which  is,  if  any- 
thing, less  than  the  industry  should  have.  We  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Heans  Committee  will  not  report  any  reduction  from  that  rate  of  duty, 
as  the  result  would  be  disastrous  to  brush  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  and  lead  to  reduction  in  the  wages  to  employes. 

The  duty  on  brushes  prior  to  1883  was  35  per  cent;  it  was  then 
changed  to  30  per  cent,  the  result  being  a  large  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  brushes  imported  and  the  killing  of  the  manufacture  of 
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toilet  brushes  and  kindred  kinds  in  the  United  States,  which  part 
of  the  industry  has  never  since  been  able  to  fully  recover  a  foot- 
hold. The  manufacture  of  toilet  brushes  here  was  in  a  fairly  healthy 
condition  up  to  1883,  when  the  duty  was  reduced  from  36  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent,  and  one  town,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  had  many  aniall 
brush  factories.  As  soon  as  the  rate  of  duty  was  changed,  French  and 
other  foreign  manufacturers  established  agencies  in  N'ew  York  City,  and 
by  selling  at  lower  prices  than  could  be  made  here  by  our  manaiiac^ 
turers,  placed  their  goods  on  theshelvesof  nearly  every  dealer  in  toilet 
brushes  in  the  United  States.  The  result  was  that  few  American 
toilet  brushes  were  made  here  until  last  change  in  duty,  and  even  now 
we  have  not  recovered  all  the  prestige  lost  on  them.  By  that  change 
in  tariff  in  1883  the  brush  manufacturing  industry  at  Lansingburg  wa« 
practically  killed. 

The  importations  were  as  follows:  July  1,  1882,  to  July  1,  1883, 
brushes,  $443,095;  July  1,  1883,  to  July  1,  1884,  brushes,  $591,733; 
and  steadily  increased  in  volume  until  July  1, 1890,  to  July  1,  1891,  it 
was  $866,796.  Under  the  present  tariff  from  July  1, 1891,  to  July  J, 
1892,  it  decreased  and  was  only  $797,602.  We  have  not  as  yet  the 
amount  imported  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1893,  but  believe  it  will 
show  a  reduction  from  previous  years.  The  present  importation  is  fully 
one-sixth  as  much  in  value  as  there  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

If  with  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  they  can  bring  in  that  proportion,  what 
may  we  expect  with  the  duty  lowered!  We  could  only  hold  our  own 
by  making  sweeping  reductions  in  the  wages  paid  to  our  work  i>eople, 
who  are  now  paid  not  more  than  other  industries  here,  but  are  paid 
much  more  than  German  and  French  work  people,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal countries  sending  brushes  to  the  United  States. 

The  duty  on  bristles,  from  which  brushes  are  made,  is  10  centos  per 
I)ound,  specific,  and  is  equivalent  to  3  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  manu- 
factured article;  so  that  taking  off  the  duty  on  bristles  would  be  too 
small  a  help  to  warrant  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  brushes. 

Brushes  are  made  mostly  in  small  factories  distributed  well  over  the 
United  States.  There  are  very  few  large  brush  manufactories  in  the 
United  States,  and  nearly  all  of  the  manufacturers  are  men  of  small 
capital,  actively  engaged  in  their  own  shops.  There  is  no  trust,  com- 
bination, or  other  union  of  any  kind  amongst  the  various  brush  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States;  competition  is  shaip  between  all  the 
makers  of  similar  lines  and  profits  very  small.  Xhe  public  is  not  robbed 
for  their  benefit,  and  the  entire  wants  of  the  United  States  in  the  way 
of  brushes  can  be  supplied  by  our  manufacturers,  as  there  is  the  skill 
and  workmen  here  to  make  them. 

The  only  brush  trust  in  the  world  is  in  Germany,  with  office  and  sales- 
room in  New  York  City,  and  small  rooms  for  putting  together  brushes 
partly  made  in  Germany  and  making  a  few  unimportant  lines.  They 
issue  a  catalogue  in  our  language  and  with  values  in  our  money,  which 
is  submitted ;  they  have  numerous  traveling  salesmen  canvassing  all 
this  country,  and  have  subagency  at  Chicago.  By  illustrations  in  their 
catalogue  you  will  see  that  they  copy  the  general  appearance  and  stales 
of  American  brushes,  which  are  distinctly  different  from  the  styles 
nse<l  abroad.  A  copy  of  their  German  catalogue  is  also  submitted, 
showing  German  styles.  Should  the  duty  be  reduced  on  brushes  with 
their  cheap  labor  and  combined  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  business 
ability,  the  injury  to  brush  manufacturing  here  would  be  great. 

^rushes  here  ftnd  in  Europe  are  made  almost  wholly  by  bimdy  m^ 
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chiaefy  being  used  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  only  in  doing  some  par- 
ticnlar  parts  of  the  manufacture.  The  percentage  of  cost  for  labor  here 
in  making  brnshes  varies  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  to  mana> 
faetnre.  In  cheap  brushes  it  is  more  than  in  expensive  kinds,  using 
largely  of  bristles,  and  the  largest  sizes  of  brushes;  while!  in  toilet 
brushes,  such  as  hair  brushes,  the  percentage  of  cost  for  labor  is  very 
large.  Tliis  percentage  for  labor  includes  the  labor  in  dressing  bristles 
or  other  fiber,  making  brush  handles,  putting  the  brushes  together,  and 
finishing  them. 

The  manufacture  of  artists'  brushes  in  the  United  States  is  a  young 
industry,  and  has  grown  remarkably  in  the  la-st  few  years,  notwith- 
standing  it  has  had  fierce  competition  from  the  European  nidliuiacturers, 
who  disliked  to  lose  this  market  and  have  our  manufacturers  get  estab- 
lished. The  published  returns  of  one  of  them,  a  stock  company,  last 
year,  which  strives  hard  for  the  United  States  market,  showed  a  divi- 
dend of  only  4  per  cent. 

The  foreign  brush  munufacturers  who  are  seeking  the  American  mar- 
ket are  extensive  in  size,  and  for  wages  pay  in  Germany  and  France 
about  one-quarter  to  one-third  what  is  paid  for  similar  work  here. 
Their  work  people  are  as  skillful  and  swifb  workers  as  ours  are.  In 
fact,  nearly  every  brush  factory  in  the  United  States  contains  foreign 
workers,  who  are  receiving  three  to  four  times  as  much  pay  for  the 
same  work  as  they  received  abroad.  The  rate  of  wages  earned  by 
brush-makers  here  is  no  higher  than  in  other  industries. 

Our  house  imports  yearly,  under  the  present  rat^s  of  duty,  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  brushes,  all  of  which  we  have  the  skilled 
labor  and  stock  to  manufacture,  but  can  not  make  as  cheaply  as  wi'  can 
import.  Should  there  be  a  reduction  in  the  duty  we  should  increase 
our  importations  or  decrease  wages  of  work  people.  The  losers  would 
be  the  work  people,  for  with  our  experience  and  established  trade  we 
can  supply  trade  with  either  our  own  make  or  importiCd,  as  circum- 
stances elect,  on  the  cheap  and  medium-piiced  lines.  On  high-grade 
lines,  which  are  but  a  limited  part  of  the  business  in  brush  making, 
same  as  everything  else,  all  home  manufactures  have  established  repu- 
tation, which  it  will  take  a  little  longer  for  foreigners  to  supplant.  But 
when  supplanted  it  is  equally  hard  to  obtain  again.  , 

We  have  recently  been  solicited  to  take  the  exclusive  agency  for  the 
United  States  of  one  of  the  largest  foreign  brush  manufacturers'  goods, 
iA  the  event  of  lowering  the  tarifi",  and  other  houses  now  manufacturing 
brushes  will  undoubtedly  have  same  offers,  as  foreign  manufacturers 
can  better  afford  generally  to  sell  to  houses  with  established  trade  here 
than  to  come  over  apd  canvass  for  trade  and  grant  credits  over  the 
country.  We  are  sure  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  brushes  would 
convert  nearly  every  large  brush  manufacturer  into  a  brush  importer  for 
the  largest  part  of  his  business,  resulting  in  employes  being  thrown  out  of 
work,  in  which,  by  many  years'  experience,  many  of  them  are  specially 
trained. 

It  is  clear  to  us,  and  we  hope  we  have  made  it  clear  to  you,  that  duty 
on  brusbes  should  not  be  lowered,  as  our  labor  costs  us  much  more  than 
in  Europe,  our  expenses  of  doing  business  are  much  larger  than  there 
for  rent,  interest,  and  all  incidental  charges. 

We  have  just  as  skillful  work  people  and  more  labor-saving  appli- 
ances, and  therefore  the  only  means  of  making  goods  cost  less  than  they 
now  do  is'to  reduce  wages  of  employes.  This  every  employer  dislikes 
to  do,  as  you  well  know.  Nearly  every  brush  manufacturer  now  in 
busiBOSs  iu  tb^  XJmted  States  was  once  an  employ6  at  the  bench  him- 
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self,  having  worked  his  way  np,  thus  having  thorongh  by  practical  train- 
ing in  a  business  of  intricate  detail. 

We  hope  to  receive  from  you  favorable  consideration,  and  regret 
exceedingly  that  circumstances  are  such  that  a  personal  appearance  is 
not  possible  before  the  20th  instant. 
Tours,  respectfully, 

John  L.  Whiting  &  Son  Co. 
Lew  0.  Hill,  Secretaty, 


Baltimore,  September  22^  189S. 

Sirs  :  Vs^  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee  to  allow  the 
present  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  brushes  to  remain  as  it  is.  Even  now, 
the  French  and  Germans  are  enabled  by  reason  of  their  great  advant- 
age of  cheap  material  and  cheaper  labor,  and  lower  expenses  generally, 
to  place  a  great  many  of  their  products  in  our  markets.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  protection  in  other  lines  of  manufacture,  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar,  we  do  know,  and  here  affirm,  that  in  our  special 
industry  it  inflicts  no  hardships  on  the  consumers  because  of  the  sharp 
competition  among  the  producers  in  this  country. 

Bristles  are  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  equivalent  to  from  3  to  3 J  per  cent  tax  on  the  manu- 
factured article  of  brushes.  With  free  bristles,  the  Germans  would 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  us  in  this  country  in  producing  supplies, 
in  the  saving  of  extra  profits  of  middle  men,  and  transportation. 

In  the  event  that  you  should  feel  in  duty  bound  to  reduce  the  present 
duty  on  brushes,  we  respectfully  appeal  to  you  for  free  bristles. 
Eespectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  a.  Tottle  &  Co. 


BRUSHES. 

(Pani9nph427). 
STATEMEFT  OF  J.  E.  WSLBOBK,  OF  BALTIMOBB,  XD. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  come  here  to-day  in  the  interest  of  the  brush 
manufacturers.  When  this  bill  was  submitt>ed  or  talked  about  for  a 
reform  of  the  tariff  it  exercised  the  brush  manufacturers  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  The  Mills  bill  proposed  to  put  a  duty  on  bristles  of  10 
cents,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  brushes  from  40  per  cent  to  15  per 
cent.  There  was  considerable  correspondence  among  the  brush-makers 
recently,  and  they  finally  had  a  meeting  in  New  York.  There  were 
representatives  from  brush  makers  in  different  cities  at  that  meeting, 
and  there  were  representatives  from  one  house  in  Boston,  one  house  in 
Grand  Eapids,  one  house  in  Chicago,  two  houses  in  Kew  York  city,  and 
one  from  our  house  in  Baltimore.  That  meeting  determined  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  two  members  and  two  alternates  to  appear  before  this 
committee,  and  ask  that  the  duty  be  not  disturbed  at  the  present  time. 
The  brush-makers  would  like  to  have  the  duty  remain  as  it  is,  and  if  the 
committee  sees  proper  the  brush-makers  would  like  to  have  the  duty 
remain  on  bristles,  which  is  10  cents.  We  calculate  that  a  duty  of  10 
cents  to-day  on  bristles  amounts  to  3^  per  cent  of  the  manufactured 
articles.  The  other  gentlemen  who  were  to  appear  here  have  not  done 
so,  and  hence  I  am  here  to  represent  the  manufacturers. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  had  some  gentlemen  before  us  represent- 
ing the  brash  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Boston/and 
Mr.  Hazey,  of  New  York,  and  myself  were  the  gentlemen  appointed  to 
appear  before  you.  Mr.  Hill  was  unable  to  come  and  has  sent  or  will 
send  a  written  statement.    Mr.  Hjj,zey,  I  have  not  heard  from. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  manner  have  you  derived  your  information 
as  to  what  should  be  the  actj^on  of  this  committee  affecting  your  inter- 
ests! 

Mr.  Welborn.  1  had  supposed  that  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  being  displayed  in  the  brush  business  just  now, 
and  there  is  a  very  large  corporation  in  Germany  which  is  said  to  have 
unlimited  capital  at  its  disposal.  They  have  established  a  branch  in- 
New  York  City  with  representatives  in  other  States,  and  have  gotten 
out  catalogues  saying  they  are  preparing  to  enter  into  and  take 
charge  of  the  American  market.  That  is  about  it.  They  are  able  to 
buy  raw  material  very  much  cheaper  than  we  are.  They  have  an 
advantage  in  that  respect  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  have  a  great 
advantage  in  labor.  Presumably  they  can  do  business  cheaper  than 
we  can.  Their  laborers  live  less  expensive  than  ours  do.  In  my  arti- 
cle I  have  pleaded  for  the  manufacturers,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
man  who  is  intelligent  enough  to  organize  the  business  and  employ  a 
large  amount  of  labor  is  entitled  to  some  consideration.  The  interests 
of  the  laborers  and  employers  are  closely  identified. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  many  men  do  you  employ! 

Mr.  Welborn.  About  160. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business t 

Mr,  Welborn.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  much  capital  have  you! 

Mr.  Welborn.  About  $90,000  active  capital.  We  have  about 
$10,000  which  we  consider  as  expenses  in  the  way  of  fixed  capital. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  capital  did  you  start  in  with  fifteen  years  ago! 

Mr,  Welborn.  We  started  with  a  small  capital.  We  have  worked 
hard  and  lived  close. 

Mr,  Bryan.  What  did  you  put  in! 

Mr.  Welborn.  I,  myself,  individually,  put  in  $7,000. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  one-half  interest! 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  establishment  has  grown  from  $20,000  to  $90,000! 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Has  the  stock  been  increased  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
business! 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  wages  do  you  pay. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Our  work  is  mostly  done  by  piece.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  hands  who  necessarily  work  by  the  week.  They  work  at  the 
bench  and  are  paid  by  the  dozen. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  do  you  pay  when  you  pay  by  the  week! 

Mr.  Welborn.  We  pay  $12  to  $14  per  week. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  kind  of  work  is  that! 

Mr.  Welborn.  That  is  to  men  who  have  charge  .of  rooms.  Then  we 
have  a  great  many  boys  to  whom  we  pay  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  week.  Their 
wages  are  increased  along  at  about  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  week  every 
six  months. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  spoke  of  the  foreigners  having  a  large  advantage 
over  you.    What  has  your  business  paid! 
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Mr.  Welbobn.  I  have  not  looked  up  the  statistics.  I  wafi  put  ou  this 
committee  as  an  alternate  and  I  did  not  know  that  I  would  have  to 
answer  these  questions.  We  have  men  in  our  employ,  one  of  whom  is 
a  Eussian  Jew  and  the  other  is  a  Polish  Jew,  one  has  worked  in  Russia 
and  in  Germany  to  some  extent.  The  other  has  worked  largely  in  Ger- 
many. I  happened  to  meet  him  as  I  was  leaving  this  morning  and  I 
asked  him  to  give  me  au  idea  so  far  as  he  could  of  the  w£kges  j>aid 
laborers  in  that  business  abroad,  and  I  think  he  told  me  that  the  hig^h- 
est  wages  they  got  there  was  about  40' marks  or  about  $10.  This 
man,  however,  was  not  a  skilled  brush-maker.  He  said  to  me  that  1 
mark  over  there  would  go  as  far  as  $1  would  here.  He  told  me  that 
he  could  board  there  for  about  91.50  a  week,  and  that  he  could  get  a 
•good  house  for  about  $10  a  month. 

The  Eussian  Jew  had  only  worked  to  a  limited  extent  at  Leipsic,  and 
he  told  me  he  got  18  to  20  marks  for  about  the  same  work  that  he 
was  doing  with  us,  for  which  we  paid  him  $10  a  week  on  an  average. 
He  can  not  earn  as  much  as  very  many  of  the  other  men  in  the  same 
room,  some  of  whom  will  earn  on  an  average  $17  a  week  for  ten  months 
in  the  year. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  This  man  of  whom  you  speak  said  that  while  he  gut 
more  dollars  over  here,  they  would  not  go  as  far  as  they  would  over 
there  t 

Mr.  Welborn.  Not  quite. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  The  condition  of  the  laborer  would  be  better  there  than 
here! 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  suppose  that  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving  that 
country.    Why  does  he  not  go  backt 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Perhaps  he  can  not  get  back. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  imagine  he  prefers  to  stay  in  this  country.  I  have 
never  seen  one  that  did  not  prefer  to  stay  here. 

Mr.  Brtan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  never  taken  pains  to 
investigate  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  abroad  and  heret 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity.  It  occurred  to  me 
the  other  day  that  I  would  write  to  the  Unit^  States  consul  at  Nurem- 
burg  and  ask  him  for  certain  information.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  it 
to  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yon  have  not  heard  from  him  yett 

Mr.  Welborn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  they  manufacture  brushes  in  any  other  country  than 
Germany  t 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  have  my  own  line  of  brushes.  My  line  is  paint 
bruslies  and  white  wash  brashes.  We  make  no  toilet  goods.  Ger- 
many is  the  only  country  which  can  make  that  class  of  goods.  We 
are  going  into  a  new  branch,  and  that  is  the  making  of  artists'  brusl^s. 

Mr.  Bryan.  How  many  persons  are  engaged  in  this  country  in  manu* 
feicturing  the  same  class  of  goods  that  you  aret 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  are  divided  up,  and  they 
employ  a  great  many  people,  perhaps  400  in  each  tkctory.  There  are 
men  doing  work  in  their  own  dwellings.  There  is  no  other  brush  fac- 
tory in  Baltimore.  . 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  belong  to  an  association  f 

Mr.  WelbobN'  We  belong  to  no  association.  We  are  a  business 
firm.  As  I  have  stated  in  my  pai)er,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  practicable 
to  have  an  association.  I  believe  it  can  be  stated  substantially  that 
there  has  never  been  a  large  fortune  made  by  any  concern  in  the  brush 
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basiness  in  the  United  States.    While  not  very  successfiil  in  business^ 
we  have  made  a  comfortable  competence. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  was  your  profit  last  year! 

Mr.  Wblborn.  About  11  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Was  that  amount  divided  as  dividends! 

Mr.  Welborn.  It  was  interest,  profits,  and  debts  paid.  I  ought  to 
say,  however,  that  we  are  careful  about  our  credits,  and  investigate 
them  very  closely.  On  that  account  we  lose  very  little  money.  I 
believe  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  lost  over  3  per  cent  in 
that  way.  We  have  very  often  refused  credits  that  others  might  have 
taken.  One  of  our  firm  has  died.  We  do  most  of  the  business  our- 
selves, and  two  of  us  are  on  the  road  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  your  company  a  coi'poration! 

.  Mr.  Welborn.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  plain  business  concern. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  divided  11  per  cent  between 
your  stockholders  last  yearf 

Mr.  WEiiBORN.  Yes,  sir  j  we  divided  it  among  the  partners, 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  suppose  you  count  the  expenses  of  your  partners,  and 
you  take  out  a  certain  amount  for  your  share  over  and  above  that  which 
you  get  as  profit  f 

Mr.  Welborn.  This  11  per  cent  is  interest  and  all.  We  draw  13,000 
a  year  apiece.  That  has  been  done  within  the  last  year  or  two.  For  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  years  we  only  drew  out  $1,600  apiece. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Have  you  added  anything  in  the  way  of  improvements 
to  the  plant  in  the  last  year  t 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  constantly  getting  little  pieces  of 
machinery. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  you  doing  more  than  replacing  what  is  worn  outt 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  never  had  any  machinery  at  all 
until  the  last  four  years.  Then  there  was  some  little  machinery 
invented  in  the  way  of  doing  the  nailing  on  the  brushes.  The  brush 
work  is  mostly  hand  work.  No  machine  has  been  invented  which  will 
handle  the  bristles  economically.  There  is  a  bend  in  the  bristles  which 
makes  a  bulb  shape.  'Even  an  unskilled  man  can  not  handle  them  so 
that  they  will  not  bend  in  every  direction. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  this  11  per  cent  the  gross  earnings  of  your  con- 
cern f 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  capital  invested. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Out  of  the  gross  earnings  you  take  the  salary  of  your 
partners  f  I  want  to  see  how  much  is  left  out  of  which  you  declare  a 
dividend. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  can  procure  a  memorandum  of  it  and  send  it  to 
you.    My  brother  is  the  bookkeeper. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  gross  earnings  are  11  per  cent! 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  am  not  a  bookkeeper,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  of 
that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  income  would  be  11  per 
cent  on  the  $90,000,  and  then  you  would  take  the  expenses  of  yourself 
and  your  brother  out  of  that,  reducing  it  by  $5,000  or  $6,000! 

Mr.  Welborn.  No;  I  think  that,  to  be  truthful,  I  ought  to  say  the 
probability  is  that  tiiat  is  our  net  earnings.  We  had  taken  our  sal- 
aries out  before  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  mean  that  after  the  salaries  are  taken  out  it  leaves 
11  per  cent  for  earnings  on  the  capital! 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes ;  and  interest. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  you  mean  by  interest! 
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Mr.  Welboen,  We  cliarge  tlie  capital  up  at  6  per  cent  interest.  This 
comes  out,  and  tJie  remainder  is  divided. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  get  the  figures  showing 
what  this  11  per  cent  is ;  whether  it  is  gross  earnings,  or  whether  it  is 
the  net  per  cent  divided  as  profits! 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Your  understanding  is  that  the  11  per  cent  includes  the 
6  per  cent  on  the  capital,  and  the  balance  would  be  what  you  would 
call  profits? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brtan.  You  will  furnish  a  statement  if  that  is  not  correett 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  will. 
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CTTRTiED  UAIR  AND  BRISTLES. 

(Pftngrapki  4S6  and  4M.) 

Friday,  September  5, 1893. 

VTAXEMSST  OF  KBL.  WILLTAV  WILKINS,  OP  MESSRS.  WtLLlAX  WIUOES  k   GO. 

810  WEST  PRATT  STREET,  BALTIXOBE,  MB. 

'  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  manufacturers  of  curled  hair  and  bristles, 
and  as  we  understood  the  tariff  was  to  be  revised,  itnd  thought  per- 
haps there  was  some  danger  the  duty  on  curled  hair  and  bristles  might 
be  taken  off,  we  concluded  we  would  come  down  here  and  explain  the 
matter  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Now, 
the  duty  on  both  of  those  articles — ^I  will  take  the  bristles  first — ^the 
duty  on  bristles  formerly  was  15  cents  a  pound  and  under  the  McKinley 
bill  this  was  reduced  to  10  cents  a  pound.  These  are  the  goods 
rexhibiting  same]  which  we  manufacture,  if  you  wish  to  look  at  them. 
They  are  manufactured  for  brush-makers  in  all  colors,  of  course,  and 
length.  The  reason  we  think  the  duty  ought  to  remain  as  it  is  is  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  Europe  and  the  wages  which 
we  pay  our  workmen  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Burrows*  Have  you  a  comparative  table  of  the  wages  paid  here 
and  there  f 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  I  have  not  a  table  of  wages,  but  I  can  give  it  to  you 
in  a  few  words.  The  wages  of  good  bristle  workmen  are  from  $1.50  to 
$2  a  day  in  Baltimore,  and  in  Germany  and  England  the  wages  are  91 
cents  a  day.  In  France  they  get  about  55  cents  a  day,  and  in  Japan  and 
China  they  get  about  8^  cents  a  day;  they  hardly  get  anything  there.  I 
suppose  that  is  lik«  all  the  productions  there.  This  is  the  reason  we  say 
the  duty  ought  to  remain  as  it  is.  Xow,  in  regard  to  curled  hair.  The 
duty  was  formerly  25  per  cent,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was  reduced  to  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  with  regard  to  bristles,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  few  things.  Bristles  in  the  new  bill  must  be  mentioned  under  a 
separate  head,  otherwise  they  might  be  taxed  20  per  cent  as  articles 
manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part.  Now,  that  makes  free  bristles  vir- 
tually, and  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  the  brush  maker,  as  the  10  cents  a 
pound  only  amounts  to  3  per  cent  of  the  goods;  that  is,  the  raw  mate- 
rial. Besides  that,  there  would  be  a  great  question  come  up  as  to  what 
is  raw  material. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  percentage  of  labor  is  in  the  cost  of  producing 
bristles  in  the  form  you  present  them  here? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  They  cost  from  15  to  18  and  20  cents  a  pound* 
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Mr.  Payne.  Wliat  i)ercentage  of  labor  does  it  take  to  prodace  those 
bristles  in  that  formf 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  From  18  to  20  cents  a  pound  it  costs  to  produce  these. 
That  is  what  we  pay  in  our  factory  in  Baltimore  for  labor.  Now  we 
have  other  expenses  besides  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  does  the  raw  material  cost  you! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  That  is  the  difference  that  I  will  explain  to  you.  We 
purchase  in  the  West,  in  New  York,  and  the  Eastern  States;  we  make 
a  contract  with  large  packers  and  pay  them  a  certain  ])rice  per  hog  on 
the  back.  Then  we  engage  bristles-pullers  to  secure  the  bristles  and 
lay  them  carefdlly  in  a  barrel,  and  those  we  bring  to  our  factory  in 
Baltimore  and  manufacture. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  how  much  a  pound  the  raw 
material  costs? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  About  16  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  Before  they  are  pulled? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  When  t^ey  are  pulled. 

Mr.  .Payne.  That  includes  the  labor  qf  pulling  themf 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes;  sometimes  we  get  less  from  a  hog,  and,  of 
course,  it  costs  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  that  includes  the  cost  of  pulling  themf 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  after  that  the  manufacturing  costs  you  15  to  18 
and  20  cents  more! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir;  and  besides  that  there  is  a  loss  in  manufac- 
turing, all  according  to  how  the  material  is.  If  the  material  is  good, 
then  the  loss  would  not  be  so  much,  but  on  some  material  we  lose  about 
50  per  cent,  and  then  whjBu  the  material  is  better  there  is  not  so  much 
waste.  There  is  a  big  portion  wasted.  Now,  the  European  material  is 
much  better  than  the  American  raw  material,  and  consequently  they 
Can  manufacture  their  goods  much  cheaper,  besides  the  wages  are 
cheaper  abroad.  Now,  the  duty  on  those  articles  ought  to  remain  an 
they  are,  10  cents  a  pound  on  bristles  and  then  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  hair.  If  there  is  an  advalorem  duty  on  bristles,  then  the  shorter 
sizes,  which  we  have  the  most  competition  in,  we  would  not  be  protected 
enough,  and  tlien  on  the  longer  sizes,  of  which  we  have  not  that  com- 
petition, the  brush-maker  would  suffer  by  being  compelled  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  on  goods  which  we  do  not  manufacture  but  very 
little  of.  Now  they  have  the  Ocalka  bristle,  which  is  5  or  6  inches  long, 
but  we  do  not  get  those  articles  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  difference  in  prices  between  the  imxKurted 
bristle  and  the  bristle  you  get? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Well,  we  keep  about  the  same  prices. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  said  you  got  yours  for  15  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  You  see  the  duty  is  10  cents  a  pound.  You  see  we 
have  a  different  class  of  bristles  from  those  abroad.  We  have  long 
mixed  in,  and  short  mixed  in,  and  I  do  not  suppose  anything  could  bo 
purchased  here  like  the  bristles  they  have  in  Eussia,  which  I  suppose 
are  about  40  cents  a  pound,  but  that  inclndes  the  long  numbers.  Our 
product  is  different.  It  is  not  so  valuable  on  account  of  it  not  being  so 
large. 

Mr.  Bynum.  We  raise  more  meat  and  less  hair  on  the  hog? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  average  price  for  imported  bristles  for  1892  was 
nearly  a  dollar  a  pound? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  That  is  right,  they  were  full  size. 
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Mr.  TuBiVEB.  They  do  not  come  iu  competition  with  our  sort  of 
bristles  t 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Long  numbers,  no,  sir;  very  little. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  do  you  get  your  supplies  of  hair  fromt 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  We  get  them  from  the  West.  We  get  our  hair  prin- 
cipally from  South  America,  Eio  Janerio.  This  matter  has  been  before 
the  committee  several  years  ago,  and  this  duty  was  reduced,  bot  at  the 
present  time  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  it  should  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  use  any  other  hair  except  the  mane  and  tail  of 
the  horse? 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  also  the  hog  hair. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  use  hog  hair! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  We  mix  it  to  a  certain  extent;  the  people  want  it  and 
they  make  the  demand. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  that  process  of  treating  it  expensive! 

Mr.  Wilkin s.  What  do  you  mean! 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  I  refer  to  the  method  of  converting  it  into  curled  hair! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  It  is  not  so  very  expensive;  I  suppose  between  4  and 
5  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound  of  bris- 
tles! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  A  pound  of  bristles  costs. from  16  to  20  cents  to  manu- 
facture. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  tarifi'  is  10  cents  a  pound  ! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  On  bristles;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  The  labor  cost  is  only  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  No  ;  15  to  20  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  It  is  from  18  to  20  cents,  and  then  our  product  which 
we  get  is  not  as  valuable  as  that  we  receive  from  Europe. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  curled  hair  when  it  leaves  your  hands  is  for  mat- 
tress-makers! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir;  for  bedding,  upholsterers,  furniture,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  according  to  what  people  want. 

The  Chaibman.  We  import  very  little  curled  hair. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  I  think  we  import  very  little.  We  tried  several  years 
ago,  just  before  the  change  was  made,  and  there  was  several  gentlemen 
here  at  the  same  time.  There  was  a  gentleman  from  New  York,  from 
Delaney  &  Co.,  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  long  has  this  duty  of  15  per  cent  been  maintained  f 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  I  think  about  three  years;  before  it  was  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  It  was  i)ut  at  15  per  cent  under  the  present  law! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  It  was  put  at  15  per  cent  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  And  made  so  by  the  present  law! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Ilave  the  importations  of  curled  hair  increased  since 
the  duty  was  reduced  from  25  to  15  per  cent! 

Mr.  WiLKiNB.  I  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  that.  I  do  not  think 
it  has. 

Mr.  Payne,  It  was  2,000  in  1890,  and  5,000  in  1892. 

Mr.  TuBNEB,  What  is  the  amount  of  the  consumption  of  curled  hair 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  I  believe  there  is  about  7,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Curled  hair! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sirj  we  manufacture  about  2,500,000  of  this,  and 
of  bristles  we  manufacture  about  500,000  pounds. 
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Mr.  TiTBNER.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  cyrled  hair  to  the  manafke- 
turer,  if  that  is  a  fair  question  t 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  We  sell  it  at  about  15  cents  and  upward^  according 
to  the  quality. 

Mr.  Turner.  Fifteen  cents  up  to  about 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Forty  five  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  raw  material  t 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  I  suppose,  sir,  the  AmeriQan  hair  is  worth  about  22 
cents  JMW. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  you  sell  for  about  45  cents  f 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Only  for  some  of  it,  some  of  the  very  select. 

Mr.  Turner.  Take  it  grade  for  grade,  I  mean  that  you  import  at  22 
cents;  when  you  treat  it  and  sell  it,  about  what  do  get  for  it. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Well,  I  could  hardly  say  as  to  what  it  would  be  sold 
for  because  there  are  so  many  different  grades.  There  are  about  twenty 
different  grades  and  it  depends  upon  how  that  is  manufactured.  Now, 
some  hair,  that  which  we  call  soft  hajr,  which  cost  22  cents,  I  suppose 
we  sell  that  at  about  26  cent's,  and  that  will  give  some  idea  of  how  it 
works. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  does  the  hair  cost  which  you  sell  at  about  40 
centst 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  That  costs  the  same  price,  only  there  is  a  very  little 
of  it  indeed ;  that  is  something  very  rare. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  probably  mixed  with  other  hair! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  pure  hair,  white  hair,  long  and 
select. 

Mr.  Beed.  You  buy  your  goods  and  then  you  assort  themt 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,^  sir.  - 

*Mr.  Keed.  Some  of  the  lower  grade  you  sell  at  26  cents  and  the  best 
you  sell  for  45  cents  f 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beed.  What  is  the  proportion! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  The  bales  are  different;  some  bales  have  one  third  and 
some  have  more;  it  depends  upon  how  they  run. 

Mr.  Beed.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  you  bestow  upon 
the  different  grades! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  The  amount  of  work  is  about  the  same:  there  is  very 
little  difference. 

Mr.  Beed.  So  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  profit  of  a  bale  of  hair 
that  you  buy  you  have  got  to  average  it! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  average  the  cost.  We  have  to 
select  the  long  hair  first,  by  girls  and  women,  into  lengths  and  colors 
and  stiffness,  and  so  on,  and  then  we  manufacture  them.  In  Europe 
they  assort  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  here,  as  there  are  more  classes 
there  than  w^  have  here. 

Mr.  Tarsnet.  This  15  or  18  cents  a  pound  which  is  expended  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  bristles;  what  does  that  include! 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  That  includes  in  the  first  place  washing.  After  get- 
ting them  we  wash  them.  After  they  are  washed  then  they  are  bleached, 
and  then  they  are  straightened,  and  then  they  are  combed,  and  then 
they  are  dragged  by  machinery  into  different  lengths  and  sizes,  and 
then  they  are  given  to  what  we  call  our  bristle-finishers,  and  they  are 
put  into  bundles  and  are  ready  for  market.  All  of  this  will  fully  cost 
20  cents  a  pound  to  put  it  up  like  this  [exhibiting  sample]. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  taking  the  raw  material,  before 
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it  is  ready  to  market  you  have  to  add  an  additional  cost  of  15  to  IS 
cents  t 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  Does  that  include  anything  bat  laborf 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  That  includes  only  the  labor  in  the  shop. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  It  costs  15  to  18  cents  a  pound  in  laborf 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Yes,  sir;  then  we  have  our  packing  and  sending  to 
"Sew  York  and  different  places  to  be  sold  there.  Then  there  is  a  great 
loss  in  the  raw  material  by  washing,  and  all  of  these  different  proc- 
esses' loss  in  the  weight. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  Is  this  part  of  that  15  or  18  cents f 

Mr.  WiLEiNS.  It  is  extra ;  it  is  besides  that.  That  is  the  actual  money 
paid  to  our  hands  at  our  fiActory  in  Baltimore. 


BBI7SHES. 

(Pangnph  427.) 


Bepresentative  Bighabdson.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  bmsh 
manuflEU^turers  of  Grand  Bapids,  who  wish  to  have  the  tariff  on  brisdes 
taken  off;  but  they  want  the  tariff  on  brushes  to  remain.  I  will  submit 
the  letter. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

OBAin)  Baptds,  Mioh.,  September  18^  1893. 

Sib:  We  notice  a  report  of  a  tariff  bill,  House  of  BepresentativQS, 
'So.  331,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Warner  on  September  5.  in 
wliich  we  are  informed  the  item  of  brushes  is  rated  at  15  per  cent^ 
Will  you  kindly  favor  us  with  a  copy  of  said  bill  and  greatly  oblige. 

We  are  at  present  protected  by  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and  in  spite  of 
that  fact  we  find  that  Germany  and  France  are  importing  over  one- 
sixth  in  value  of  all  the  brushes  of  all  kinds  used  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  estimate  that  75  per  cent  of  this  one-sixth  are  what  are  classed 
as  toilet  brushes,  hair,  doth,  etc.,  which  are  directly  in  competition  witJi 
our  lines. 

We  buy  all  our  raw  materials  as  cheap  as  Germany  and  France, 
except  the  item  of  bristles,  which  we  import  from  Germany  and  Bussia, 
paying  thereon  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  regardless  of  value.  This  we 
find  in  our  output  last  year  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  our  product,  and  the  paintbrush  manufacturers  find  that  the  10 
cents  duty  paid  amounted  to  about  3  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  their  prod- 
uct, the  proportion  of  bristles  being  larger  in  their  work  than  in  ours. 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  our  product  is  made  from  varfous  kinds  of 
fiber,  such  as  tampico^  palmetto,  rice  root,  etc.,  which  are  products  of 
this  country  and  Mexico,  and  on  which  there  is  no  duty.  You  will  see 
by  this  that  the  placing  of  bristles  on  the  ''free  list,"  as  is  proposed, 
only  actually  benefits  the  brush  industry  1  to  3  per  cent,  and  against 
this  the  bill  contemplates  taking  off  25  per  cent  on  the  manufactmed 
product,  which  means  either  that  every  brush  manufacturer  must  go 
out  of  business  or  else  make  a  reduction  in  the  wages  paid  employes  to 
correspond  with  the  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  our  product  we  have  found  to  average  62.9  per  cent 
of  total  cost.  It  will  run  as  high  as  80  per  cent  in  some  cheap  grades  of 
goods  which  are  made  of  the  fibers  mentioned.    I^ow  take,  for  example, 
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a  brusli  which  costs  ns  $28.73  per  gross  to  make :  We  flsd  that  the  mate- 
rials used  (iDciudiDg  bristles,  $7.20)  cost  us  $10.66  and  the  labor  actually 
cost  us  $18.07.  We  sell  this  brush  at  $34.25  per  gross,  and  it  costs  us 
7  per  cent  to  sell  it,  which  leaves  us  only  8  per  cent  profit,  out  of  which 
we  must  pay  all  our  expenses,  such  as  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  repairs 
to  our  plant,  etc.,  which  you  will  see  may  reduce  the  profits  very  mat^ 
rially.  Then  we  are  also  liable  to  more  or  less  loss  of  accounts  each 
year.  Do  you  believe  we  can  stand  any  reduction  of  tariff  and  con- 
tinue to  pay  our  people  the  present  wages  t  Taking  the  same  brush 
which  costs  us  $18.07  per  gross  for  labor  and  in  Germany  they  can  pro- 
duce it  for  $7.22,  because  their  labor  only  averages  them  60  cents  i>er 
day;  ours  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day. 

You  will  readily  see  that  40  per  cent  (the  preseut  duty)  is  hardly 
enough,  and  that  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  means  ruination  to  our 
industiy  or  almost  beggary  to  the  people  who  are  employed  in  it. 

We  are  your  constituents,  and  as  an  industry  have  done  much  for 
thex>oor  people  of  our  city,  furnishing  steady  employment  to^OO  or 
more  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Our 
people  are  skilled  in  nothing  else.  Do  you  believe  it  will  be  a  wise 
thing  to  kill  us  or  beggar  themf  We  sincerely  hope  you  will  interest 
yourself  in  our  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  whom  we  are  employ- 
is\g  to  the  end  that  the  duty  on  brushes  shall  be  left  as  it  is,  vi^,  4M) 
per  cant.  We  need  40  per  cent  or  more. 
Bespectfullyy  yours. 

Grand  Bapibs  Bbush  Co. 
J.  D.  M.  Shirts, 

Treamrer  and  Manager. 


BBUSHISS, 

(Psngrayh  497.) 


Baltimore,  Md.,  September  19y  1893. 

We  desire  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
brushes,  now  protected  by  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  your  committee  will  not  report  any  reduction  from  that 
rate  of  duty,  as  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  such  action  would  residt 
in  disaster  to  brush  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  the  manufac- 
ture of  toilet  brushes  having  been  practically  ruined  by  the  reduction 
of  duty  in  1883  from  35  to  30  per  cent.  In  the  year  beginning  with 
July  1. 1891,  to  July  1, 1892,  we  find  importations  of  brushes  nearly 
$800,000.  Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  importations 
will  increase  in  proportion  to  any  reduction  of  duty  in  the  future,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  years  between  July  1, 1883,  and  July  1, 1891 1 

The  duty  on  bristles,  at  10  cents  per  pound  specific,  we  calculate  to 
be  only  3^  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article,  although 
some  houses  make  it  to  be  even  less,  so  that  taking  the  duty  off  bristles 
would  be  biit  a  small  concession  to  warrant  an  appreciable  reduction 
of  duty  on  brushes.  There  are  no  great  houses  in  the  business,  but 
divided  up  from  the  larger,  who  employ  a  few  hundred  hands,  to  the 
man  who  works  with  his  own  family  in  his  dwelling,  located  from  Balti- 
more North  and  East,  West  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  Northwest  to  St. 
Paul.  We  believe  there  are  more  than  enough  skilled  brush-makers 
in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  country's  demand  for  brushes,  if 
worked  the  entire  twelve  months  of  the  year^   but  the  fact  is,  we 
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believe  tbey  scarcely  have  eight  months  of  fiill  work  ovt  of  the  twelve 
on  the  average,  so  that  competition  is  very  active  in  their  ranka. 
There  is  only  so  much  consumption,  and,  as  before  said,  more  t^an 
enough  hands  to  supply  the  demand.  No  one  housd  can  incf^ase  its 
business  to  any  great  extent,  except  at  the  expense  of  some  oth^r. 
.  There  is  no  particular  standard  of  qualities,  so  each  concern  gets  up 
his  goods  as  his  judgment  may  lead  him  to  think  most  likely  to  succeed 
in  the  attainment  of  his  object,  of  course  having  an  eye  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  prices  and  qualities  to  obtain  the  approval  of  those  whom  he 
seeks  to  sell.  There  has  never  been  a  trust  or  combine  of  brush  mana- 
&cturers  in  this  country,  nor  does  it  seem  practicable  for  reasons  above 
named.  There  are  few,  if  any  occupations,  in  the  land  attended  with  as 
much  detail  as  that  of  manufacturing  brushes.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
that  entail  equal  percentage  of  expense  to  do  business,  or  that  comfiiie 
its  followers  more  closely  to  their  occupation.  As  far  as  we  know  there 
has  never  been  a  large  fortune  made  by  any  one  house  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  brushes  in  the  entire  history  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  utmost  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
money  making  since  the  war,  by  the  most  successful^  has  been  the 
acquirement  of  a  comfortable  competence  only,  whOst  two  houses  who 
had  formerly  been  amongst  the  most  prominent  and  suecessfal  have, 
within  the  past  few  years,  closed  up  and  gone  out  of  business  with, no 
successors. 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  by  those  who  appear  before  your  committee 
in  the  interests  of  various  inaustries  about  the  '^protection  ot  labor;" 
it  occurs  to  us  that  the  gentlemen  of  your  committee  will  not  think  it 
unreasonable  that  we  should  plead  somewhat  in  the  interests  of  the  men 
who  have  the  thrift  and  intelligence  to  conduct  business  that  gives 
employment  to  labor.  We  take  it  that  the  interests  of  labor  and 
employers  are  very  closely  identified.  Whilst  there  is  not  now,  never 
has  been,  and  not  likely  to  be  any  combination  or  agreement  amongst 
the  manufacturers  of  brushes,  to  raise  prices  on  the  consumers  of 
brushes  in  this  country,  there  is  a  most  formidable  combination  in 
Germany  at  Nuremberg,  who  even  now,  under  a  40  per  cent  duty,  are 
putting  a  great  many  of  their  manufacture  into  this  country;  they  claim 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  it  by  means  of  their  superior  advantages  in 
obtaining  cheap  labor  and  raw  material.  They  have  followed  the  busi- 
ness for  generations,  and  therefore  possess  the  skill,  being  a  caJUng  c^ 
almost  wholly  hand- work  of  necessity.  We  can  not,  therefore,  circum- 
vent them  by  the  use  of  machinery,  and  where  the  use  of  machinery  is 
{possible,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  behind  the  foremost.  We  were  lately 
informed  by  a  disinterested  merchant  of  London  that  they  are  flooding 
the  English  markets  with  the  cheaper  grades  of  brushes  and  driving 
the  English  goods  clear  out  oi  their  own  territory.  With  labor  and 
general  expense  of  doing  business  and  living  in  this  country  so  much 
in  excess  of  what  it  is  in  England,  may  we  not  justly  feel  apprehensive 
that  ¥Fith  a  low  rate  of  duty  we  shall  tall  much  easier  victims  than  the 
English  t 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  dressers  of  domestic  bristles,  which  can 
not  be  used  at  all  in  making  better  grades  of  brushes,  about  two-thirds 
of  American  product  being  2J  inches  or  less  and  very  soft;  our  stock- 
raisers  putting  their  hogs  into  market  at  about  six  mouths  old  leave 
little  time  for  growth  of  bristles,  so  that  only  a  few  handfuls  along  Uie 
sx>ine  are  good  for  anything  to  the  brush-maker.  Our  available  supply 
is  obtained  &om  Bussia  and  Germany,  so  that  we  consume  but  a  WkM 
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percentage  of  American  product  in  onr  business.  The  dressing  of 
American  bristles  is  in  the  hands  mainly  of  three  or  four  firms,  one  of 
which  does  as  much  perhaps  as  nearly  all  the  rest  combined. 

Should  the  duty  be  reduced  on  brushes  we  ask  that  we  m^  have 
free  bristles. 

Very  truly, 

Bbnnous,  Kleinlb  &  Co., 

Manu/acturerg  of  Brushes. 


BUTTONS. 

(Paragraph  42S.) 


New  York,  September  8, 1893. 

Sib  :  I  see  by  the  papers  of  this  date  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Newell  appeared  before  your  honorable  body  and  made  lurgument  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  present  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  ivory  buttons. 
According  to  report,  these  gentlemen  said  there  were  20  factories,  with 
a  capital  of  about  $3,000,000.  They  lead  you  to  believe  (according  to 
the  report)  that  this  money  was  invested  and  the'se  factories  built  based 
on  the  present  McKinley  tarifiP.  This  is  not  true.  Both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  been  in  this  same  business  of  manufacturing  ivory  buttons 
for  over  twenty-five  years,  and  this  to  my  personal  knowledge.  They 
have  both  been  in  it  longer,  but  I  am  safe  and  sure  in  the.  above,  and 
they  have  both  grown  wealthy  during  that  time.  Their  largest  busi- 
ness was  when  the  tariff  on  ivory  buttons  was  2')  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  increase  to  50  per  cent  was  entirely  unnecessary  as  far  as  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  is  concerned;  they  were  amply  protected  at  that 
rate,  25  per  cent.  Please  look  up  the  statistics  and  you  will  see  that 
plenty  of  ivory  buttons  were  made  in  this  country  previous  to  the 
McKinley  tariff,  and  no  new  factory  has  been  started  since  the  duty 
has  been  advanced  to  50  x>^r  cent.  As  my  place  of  business  is  within 
50  feet  of  Mr.  Newell's,  and  as  I  know  him  well  and  know  how  long  he 
has  been  in  the  business,  I  can  speak  from  knowledge.  A  very  impor- 
tant fact  in  this  matter  is  that  all  the  workmen  in  the  ivory- button  fac- 
tories voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  They  do  not  want  the  duty  50  i)er 
cent.  They  were  better  off  under  the  duty  at  25  cent.  Please  have  the 
committee  also  understand  that  I  am  a  Republican,  but  not  a  high  pro- 
tectionist, and  as  I  see  that  the  Eepublican  members  of  the  committee 
grow  facetious  and  act  as  if  they  knew  it  all,  I  wish  you  to  note  partic- 
ularly that  I  am  ready  to  give  names  of  firms  or  factories  where  the 
workingmen  voted  for  tariff*  reform. 

Gentlemen,  the  duties  on  all  classes  of  goods  are  too  high,  and  as  the 
people  voted  for  tariff  reform  it  is  your  duty,  as  well  as  your  privilege, 
to  proceed  and  press  forward  with  all  energy  possible  a  reform  tariff 
bill  and  present  it  to  Congress  soon — ^the  sooner  the  better — and,  as  a 
native-born  citizen  of  fifty-five  years  standing  and  also  a  Republican 
from  Fremont  down,  I  urge  my  fellow  Eepublican  members  of  this  com- 
mittee not  to  be  factious  and  stand  in  the  way  of  reform.  Let  them  under- 
stand that  there  are  Eepublicans  who  are  groaning  and  sweating  under 
this  robber  tariff*  of  McKinley.  And,  further,  this  reform  is  only  begun. 
Eevolutions  never  go  backward,  and  our  people  have  asked  for  tariff 

reform  m^  wwt  i^  and  such  mi^st^t^m^nts  ^  Measrs,  Knight  »nd 
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Newell  presented  to  yon  must  be  exposed.  All  the  advance  tarifF  on 
ivory  bottons  for  the  past  two  years  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the 
mannfactarer,*  the  workman  does  not  get  it. 

Look  at  Essex  County.  N.  J.,  where  all  pearl  buttons  are  made.  See 
what  a  large  Democratic  vote  they  polled  there.  Every  manafactorer 
of  pearl  buttons  told  me  that  all  their  workmen  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  for  tariff  reform.  In  vain  did  they  threaten  them ;  they  would 
not  yield.  They  made  better  wages  under  the  tariff  of  1883.  The  new 
tariff  of  25  per  cent  and  2^  cents  a  line  is  no  good;  it  benefits  no  one. 

Pearl  buttons  are  amply  protected  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I 
trust  your  committee  will  put  them  back  where  they  were  three  years 
ago. 

EcspectfulJy,  yours, 

John  E.  Milleb. 


PEAKIi  BUTTONS. 

(Pftrtynph  4S9.) 

New  Yobk,  September  9, 1893. 

Sir  :  We  have  been  importers  of  pearl  button  s  for  a  great  many  years, 
but,  naturally,  through  the  excessive  and  prohibitive  rate  imposed  by 
the  present  tariff,  we  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  importation  since 
the  act  went  into  effect.  We  have  but  one  argument,  and  one  which 
we  consider  most  telling  and  effective,  and  that  is:  "Why  should  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  pay  the  enormous  advance 
(amounting  to  hundreds  of  per  cent)  on  goods  whic]i  are  daily  being 
used  to  support  an  industry  recently  established,  erai)loyiug  a  few  thou- 
sand people,  nine- tenths  of  whom  are  foreigners  and  not  even  American 
citizens!  ^  We  certainly  think  that  by  going  back  to  the  old  rate  which 
existed  prior  to  October,  1890,  you  will  be  benefiting  the  country  at 
large. 

You  undoubtedly  will  remember  that  this  item  was  largely  used  in  the 
last  campaign,  thus  showing  that  the  people  felt  the  burden  th^t  was 
imposed  upon  them.  We  feel  confident  in  stating  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  goods  formerly  consumed  were  used  by  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  which  classes,  owing  to  the  enormous  advance,  simply  had  to 
Ifall  back  on  goods  which  were  far  inferior  and  of  absolutely  no  asting 
qualities. 

Truly,  yours, 

Strauss,  Sachs  &  Co. 
By  Harry  Saohs. 


BUTTONS. 

(Pftngnphs  i28-aO.) 

Friday,  September  15^  1893. 

STATSXEHT  OT  OTTSTAVE  BLXnOSNTHAL,  IMPOSTSB  0?  BUTT0H8. 

I  appear  before  your  committee  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  B. 
Blumenthal  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  importers  of  buttons. 

The  paragraph  relating  to  buttons  under  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  reads: 
*^  Buttons  and  button  molds,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for  in  this  act,  not  including  brass,  gilt,  or  silk  button^  25  x>er  cent  ad 
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valorem.  Under  this  clause  ninety-nine  one-hnndredths  of  the  buttons 
imported  prior  to  October,  1890,  paid  25  per  cent  duty,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  silk  buttons  and  brass  buttons  and  gilt  buttons,  which  paid 
50.45  and  45  per  cent  respectively,  and  of  which  there  were  very  few 
imported,  as  these  goods  have  always  been  manufactured  here. 

Under  the  present  McKinley  tariff,  paragraphs  428  to  431,  we  have 
seven  different  rates  of  duty  for  this  one  article,  viz:  Button  forms,  10 
I)er  cent  (Exhibit  A)  5  shoebuttons,  1  cent  per  gross  (Exhibit  B);  agate 
buttons,  25  per  cent  (Exhibit  C);  metal  or  steel  buttons,  45  per  cent 

i Exhibits  D  and  E);  ivory,  horn,  bone,  and  silk,  60  per  cent  (Exhibits 
r,  O,  H,  and  I) ;  glass  buttons,  60  per  cent  (Exhibit  K) ;  pearl  buttons, 
^bout  250  per  cent  (Exhibit  L). 

•■    The  imports  of  buttons  for  1886-1887  and  1888  were  in  round  figures 
$3,500,000  per  year,  and  in  1881V$2,700,000. 

The  figures  for  the  year  1890  were  $3,200,000,  all  of  which  figures  do 
not  include  brass,  gUt,  or  silk  buttons,  or  button  molds  or  button 
material. 

The  year  1890  is  hardly  a  criterion,  as  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
goods  imported  that  year  prior  to  October  6,  on  account  of  the  advance 
in  rates  in  duty  in  the  McKinley  bill. 

In  1891,  after  the  bill  went  into  effect,  the  importation  of  buttons 
was  reduced  to  $1,300,000,  and  in  1892  to  about  the  same  figure,  and 
which  included  for  the  year  1892  some  $34,000  worth  of  button  forms 
(Exhibit  A),  which  are  used  by  domestic  manufacturers  to  make  into 
covered  buttons  for  coat  and  vest  buttons  (similar  to  Exhibit  I),  and 
which  pay  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

You  will  therefore  notice  that  the  importation  of  buttons  at  present 
is  about  one-third  of  what  it  was  before  the  McKinley  bill  went  into 
effect,  and  this  enormous  decrease  is  due  in  greater  part  to  the  high 
duty,  in  most  cases  prohibitory,  imposed  upon  these  buttons  in  the 
the  McKinley  bill. 

I  will  admit' that  within  the  last  year  or  two  the  demand  was  poor 
for  so-called  ''  fancy  dress  buttons/'  but  even  admitting  that  this  should 
have  made  a  difference  of  $500,000  a  year  in  the  imports  of  buttons,  the 
decrease  still  remains  something  enormous. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  article  in  the  whole  McKinley  bill  which 
had  such  a  high  rate  imposed  upon  it,  for  not  only  do  we  protest  against 
the  enormous  duty  on  pearl  buttons,  but  also  ou  those  buttons  or  any 
buttons  that  pay  over  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  domestic  production  of  buttons  per  year,  according  to  Mr.  Knight, 
who  appeared  before  you  last  week,  is  $7,000,000  against  $1,300,000 
imported. 

There  is  no  plausible  reason  that  I  can  see  why  metal  buttons  of  any 
kind,  ivory  or  horn  buttons,  or  glass  buttons  (so-called  jet)  should  have 
been  raised  on  an  average  to  double  what  they  were  in  the  tariff  of  1883, 
as  even  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  a&  valorem  the  manufacturers  in  these 
lines  were  making  enormous  profits  and  have  been  able  to  compete  and 
undersell  the  imported  goods  in  most  instances. 

As  regards  metal  buttons  (Exhibit  D)  there  is  no  doubt,  and  the 
statement  you  can  easily  have  verified  by  inquiring  of  any  of  the  lead- 
ing jobbers  throughout  the  country  that  handle  these  goods,  that  the 
domestic  button  has  almost  driven  the  foreign  button  out  of  the  market, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  among  the  trade  that  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  metal  buttons,  even  under  the  old  tariff  of  25  per  cent,  oliered 
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to  imitate  any  imported  button  at  10  per  cent  below  what  the  button 
would  cost  to  lay  down  here.  .       ' 

The  domestic  manufacturers  of  these  goods  have  snch  wonderfully 
improved  machinery  that  the  labor  in  the  making  of  the  buttons  i& 
actually  less  than  any  so-called  pauper  hand  labor  of  Europe,  for  in 
Europe  all  such  goods  are  made  in  small  factories^  which  have  not  the 
means  to  put  in  machinery. 

How  is  it  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  can  sell  their  goods  to 
Canada  in  competition  with  Europe,  while  here  they  were  not. satisfied 
with  25  per  cent  protection  when  they  appeared  b^ore  the  committee 
in  1890! 

Among  others  there  is  a  certain  domestic  metal-button  factory  which. 
I  am  quite  positive,  produces  and  sells  more  metal  buttons  in  a  year 
than  all  metal  buttons  imported  into  (his  country  from  all  the  factozift 
of  the  world  put  together. 

As  regards  glass  buttons  (Exhibit  K),  or  so-called  jet  buttons,  the  rate 
of  duty  on  manufactures  of  glass  in  the  McEanley  bill  was  60  per  cent, 
and  as  there  was  no  special  provisions  for  these  goods  as  buttons,  the 
.duty  for  no  reason  whatsoever  was  raised  from  25  to  60  percent,  which 
it  now  is. 

Among  all  the  various  manufsicturers  of  buttons  that  appeared  before 
this  committee  in  1890, 1  have  not  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  objected 
to  the  then  existing  rate  of  duty  on  glass  buttons  of  25  per  cent,  except 
on  general  principles,  that  the  duty  on  all  buttons  ought  to  be  higher. 

I  herewith  show  you  a  domestic  jet  button  (Exhibit  K),  which  we  have 
been  buying  for  several  years  in  hundreds  of  different  patterns  for  26 
cents,  and  no  foreign  button  could  be  imported  to  compete  against  this 
class  of  goods,  even  were  the  duty  25  per  cent.  The  machinery  (like  on 
metal  buttons)  that  exists  for  making  glass  buttons  in  this  country  is 
so  far  superior,  as  regards  the  saving  of  labor,  to  the  way  that  these 
goods  are  produced  by  hand  labor  in  Austria,  that  the  lalK>r  expended 
in  the  making  of  these  buttons  on  this  side  is  actually  less  than  f[>r  the 
same  button  in  Europe. 

Although  not  a  manufacturer  of  these  goods,  we  have  been  able,  add- 
ing our  profit  to  that  of  the  manufacturer,  to  take  orders  on  these  domes- 
tic goods  in  Canada. 

In  Canada  they  have  to  pay  the  same  duty  on  these  goods  which 
they  would  have  to  pay  on  the  European  ^oods,  so  that  virtually  we 
are  enabled  to  compete  on  our  domestic  goods  in  Canada  against  the 
European  buttons  without  any  duty. 

The  same  to  a  certain  extent  applies  to  ivory  (Exhibit  F),  bone 
(Exhibit  H),  horn  buttons  (Exhibit  G),  etc.,  and  surely  our  domestic 
manufacturers  have  made  great  progress  in  manufacturing  since  1883, 
and  as  the  goods  on  the  other  side  before  October,  1890,  were  as  cheap 
as  they  are  now,  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  25  per  cent  was  sufficient  pro- 
tection until  1890,  and  enabled  the<lomestic  manufacturers  to  work  up 
a  large  and  profitable  trade,  why  they  should  need  45,  50,  and  60  per 
cent  duty  in  1890  and  now.  ^ 

As  we  deal  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  goods,  I  can  safely  say  that 
on  the  average  metal,  ivory,  glass,  horn,  or  bone  buttons,  in  fact  all 
so-called  ^^  hard  buttons,"  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  fair  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  the  domestic  manufacturer  all  the  protection  which 
he  needs  or  can  reasonably  ask  for. 

As  regards  the  so-called  *^  button  forms,"  they  are  pieces  of  lasting, 
cloth,  braid,  silk,  etc.,  which  are  made  in  such  shapes  and  forms  that 
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they  can  only  bensed  or  converted  into  but'tons  and  pay  an  ad  valorem 
duty  under  the  present  as  j^ell  as  the  former  tariff  of  10  -per  cent. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  domestic  manufacturers  of  buttons,  some  of 
whom  appeared  before  your  committee  last  week  and  who  are  the 
principal  importers  of  these  **  button  forms,'' object  to  this  compara- 
tively low  rate  of  duty,  but  on  the  contrary,  although  they  advocated 
an  increase  on  every  other  kind  of  btltton  before  the  framers  of  tl^e 
McKiuley  bill  and  a  retention  of  these  high  rates  now,  they  are  par- 
ticular to  have  these  button  forms  remain  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
tarifif  of  1883.  However,  I  do  not  object  to  this  rate  of  10  per  cent  as 
long  as  the  manufacturers  of  silk,  cloth,  mohair,  braid,  etc.,  in  this 
country  are  satisfied. 

These  "  button  forms"  are  converted  here  into  buttons,  thus  avoiding 
thepayingof  50  x>er  cent  on  the  completed  article  of  silk  and  00  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and'OO  centA  per  pound  if  made  of  mohair,  braid,  etc., 
and,  therefore,  if  this  clause  relating  to  ^^ button  forms"  is  to  remain  in 
the  new  tariff  bill  which  you  gentlemen  are  framing,  it  would  of  course 
also  be  necessary  to  except  silk  cloth  or  any  other  kind  of  so-called 
"covered"  buttons  in  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  and  probably 
place  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  these  buttons,  otherwise  there  would- 
not  be  much  benefit  derived  from  importing  the  material  at  10  per 
cent  and  converting  the  same  into  buttons  here. 

I  think  this  covers  all  buttons  exc^t — 

PEARL  BUTTONS. 

About  one-half  the  importation  of  buttons  prior  to  October,  1890, 
consisted  of  these  pearl  buttons,  which  then  paid  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
25  per  cent. 

The  greater  part  of  these  goods  are  made  in  Austria,  although  con- 
siderable quantities  were,  imported  from  France  and  England. 

None  of.  these  goods,  however,  were  made  by  convict  labor;  and 
although  the  ostensible  reason  for  putting  the  highest  rate  of  duty  upon 
these  goods  of  any  article  contained  in  the  McKinley  bill,  I  positively 
declare  that  no  pearl  buttons  in  Austria  are  made  by  convict  labor.  I 
herewith  present  a  statement,  Sworn  to  before  the  United  States  con- 
sul in  Vienna,  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  there,  that  no 
X)earl  buttons,  or  any  buttons,  were  ever  made  in  Austria  by  convict 
labor,  and  this  document  was  on  file  here  when  the  McKinley  bill  was 
framed. 

But  besides  this,  this  would  have  been  a  poor  reason  for  putting  this 
duty  on  these  goods,  for  the  McKinley  bill,  as  originally  framed  and 
eventually  passed,  prohibits,  according  to  section  51,  <Hhe  importation 
of  any  kind  of  goods  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  convict  labor." 

But,  gentlemen,  no  sooner  had  the  bill  been  signed  when  the  manu- 
fa<3ture  of  pearl  buttons  on  a  lapge  scale  was  started  m  Auburn  prison, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  were  it  not  that  fire  destroyed  the  shop 
about  six  months  ago  these  goods,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  labor 
there,  would  probably  have  done  more  harm  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  pearl  buttons  than  the  bugaboo  convict  and  so-called  pauper 
labor  of  Austria  combined. 

As  regards  the  so-called  pauper  labor,  I  must  of  course  admit 
that  no  American  workman  could  exist  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
at  even  double  the  price  of  wages  earned  by  some  of  the  workmen 
over  there,  and  if  the  domestic  manufacturers  should  be  protected  suf- 
flciently  to  manufacture  these  goods  here  I  would  recommend  the  same 
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rate  of  duty  which  I  did  before  the  Finance  Committee  in  1890,  namely, 
<^1  cent  a  line  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  pearl  buttons.'' 

The  rate  of  duty  now  existing  is  totally  unnecessary,  for  oar  domes- 
tic manufacturers  can  compete  very  well  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  lineaud 
25  per  cent. 

At  the  present  rate  of  ^^2^  cents  a  line,"  if  one-half  of  the  goods  that 
were  imiiorted  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill — that  is,  the  cheaper  quality 
of  goods — were  given  away  on  the  other  side  and  delivered  free  of  all 
expenses  at  the  port  of  New  York  by  the  European  manufacturers,  it 
would  still  be  impossible  for  the  New  York  importers  to  pay  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  on  them,  for  this  duty  alone,  without  the  cost  of  the 
button,  would  be  higher  than  the  same  goods  are  sold  for  by  the  domes- 
tic manufacturers. 

I  do  not  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  pearl  buttons  should  be  the  same 
that  it  was  under  the  tariff  of  1883,  although  I  would  like  to  see  it  so; 
but  in  requesting  you  to  make  it  ^^  1  cent  a  line  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,"  I  am  positive  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  w^ill,  at  least 
on  the  better  qualities  of  pearl  buttons,  be  able  to  compete  or  perhaps 
undersell  any  imported  goods,  and  on  the  cheaper  goods  they  can  easily 
compete. 

The  pearl  buttons  imported  during  1892  paid  an  average  ad  valorem 
rate  of  146  per  cent;  but  you  must  take  into  consideration  that  only 
the  highest-priced  grades  were  imported,  which  made  the^erc^ntage  of 
duty  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  as  all  the  cheaper  qualities  were 
manufactured  here,  the  duty  being  prohibitory. 

Therefore,  if  you  will  allow  me,  in  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully 
request  that  you  embody  in  the  bill  which  yon  are  about  framing  a  pro- 
vision for  buttons  and  button  forms,  as  follows: 

Button  foriM. — Lastings,  mohair,  cloth,  silk,  or  other  mannfactures  of  oloth,  woren 
or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape,  or  form,  or  oat  in  such  manner  as  to  be  fit 
for  buttons  exclusively,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Buttons  made  of  cloth,  silk,  braid,  or  any  other  covered  buttons,  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Pearl  and  shell  buttons,  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured,  1  cent  a  line  and 
in  addition  thereto  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Buttons  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  concise  and  clear  tariff  on  the  button  ques- 
tion, and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  would  be  a  fair  and 
equitable  duty  on  buttons,  and  by  which,  I  hope,  the  manufacturers  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  the  importers,  can  work  in  harmony  and  pros- 
per under  the  protection  of  a  Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  Bluivienthal..  The  importations  in  1890  decreased,  but  that  is 
hardly  a  criterion ;  the  other  years  are  criterions. 

Mr.'  Payne.  How  much  were  they  in  1890? 

Mr.  BLUMENTHAii.  Morc  than  a  million  five  hundred  thousand;  and 
about  the  same  in  1889.  They  were  a  little  less  in  1889  lind  1890. 
Importations  have  decreased.  In  1890  the  increase  was  on  account  of 
the  rise  in  the  goods.  I  will  leave  with  you  samples  of  these  buttons 
[submitting  samples]. 

Mr.  Payne.  Under  what  paragraph  do  they  come  int 

Mr.  Bi.UMENTHAL.  They  come  under  paragraphs  228,  429,  and  430. 
Those  I  specially  enumerate  come  under  manufactures  of  metal  and 
steel  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Those  from  this  sample  [indicating^] 
we  bought  for  25  cents  a  gross  for  a  number  of  years,  arid  therefore 
the  button  was  made  on  the  other  side  without  duty  cheaper  than  it 
could  be  made  here. 
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People  take  this  button  [indicating  another  sample]  at  our  price,  and 
we  have  gone  to  Canada  and  sold  this  in  competition  with  European 
goods  without  duty-  We  beat  the  Europeans  and  Austrians  in  these 
goods. 

[Here  Mr.  Blumenthal  exhibited  samples  of  button  forms.] 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  wish  to  insert  a  document  from  Vienna  in  ref- 
erence to  the  McKinleybill  about  pearl  buttons  at  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  Bbeckinridge.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  leave  samples  of 
each  one  of  the  articles  of  which  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  have  them  marked. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  object  in  asking  a  reduction  is  to  get  it  back  so 
that  you  can  increase  your  trade  as  an  importer? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  No,  sir;  we  are  doing  ;is  large  a  trade  to-day  as 
we  ever  have  done. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  then  be  no  object  to  you  individually  to  have 
the  duty  reduced  ! 

Mr,  Blumenthal.  I  think  perhaps  I  may  say  heje  in  a  general  way 
that  we  import  as  many  goods  as  we  ever  did. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  true  that  almost  the  entire  pearl  button  industry 
has  been  transferred  to  this  country  since  1890? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  prohibitory  duty  has  transferred  it  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  Speaking  about  buttons  being  manufactured  in  the 
Auburn  prison,  I  would  say  that  they  have  been  manufactured  there 
under  a  Democratic  adminis'  ration  during  the  last  two  years.  Are  not 
pearl  buttons  made  outside  of  prisons  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  made  by  free  labor? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  what  the  Austrian  wages  is  for  making 
buttons? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  To-day  it  is  about  $5  to  $6  a  week. 

Mr.  Payne.  Were  not  pearl  buttons  made  by  women  At  the  low 
wages  of  10  cents? 

Mr.  Blumenthal,  They  can  not  be  made  by  women. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  machines  not  been  turned  by  women. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  been  over  there 
quite  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  old  fashioned  lathe  is  still  used? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  lathe  was  used  fifty  years  ago  and  it  is  now 
about  the  same. 

Mr,  Payne.  That  was  used  in  Austria.  It  is  crude,  being  a  hand 
lathe. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  do  not  believe  women  would  have  power  enough 
to  turn  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Women  make  buttons  in  this  country,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  They  do,  aided  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Payne.  Machinery  has  been  very  much  improved  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  introduction  of  the  button  industry,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Machines  have  been  invented  which  work  almost  auto- 
matically? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  price  in  comparison 
with  1889,  before  the  depression  came? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  average  price  has  been  three  times  higher 
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'  Mr.  Payne.  Have  they  advanced  over  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Certainly.  • 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  they  advanced  within  six  months  over  what  they 
were  preceding  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  1890 1 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Allow  me  to  qualify  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  had  better. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  In  answer  to  1889, 1  will  say  yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Not  the  entire  year.  Were  they  not  abnormally  low  in 
1889 1 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  If  you  wish  I  can  give  you  the  whole  status  of 
affairs  in  1890.  Prices  advanced  on  the  other  side  about  10  per  cent  to 
15  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year  1889,  but  to-day  the  prices  are  twice 
to  three  times  as  high  as  on  the  general  average. 

Mr.  Payne.  Twice  to  three  times  as  high? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  how  did  they  sell  to  the  consumer  t 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  At  that  price. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  are  employed  in  this 
industry  in  the  United  States  now? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  only  know  what  the  domestic  manufacturers 
have  testified  to  before  this  committee.  In  1890  they  testified  that 
there  were  8,000  people  employed  in  it. 

Mr,  Payne.  And  what  do  they  testify  nowt 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  They  testify  now  that  there  are  10,000  people; 
therefore  I  suppose  that  the  increase  has  been  2,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  did  you  get  that  evidence  fromt 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  From  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Kewell. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Knight  said  last  week  that  there  were  about  10,000 
in  1890,  and  you  say  that  Mr.  Knight  testified  that  there  were  only 
8,000  in  1890. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  Y"ou  say  8,000  in  1890  and  10,000  How! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1890 
he  testified  there  were  about  8,000  people  employed  in  that  ii^dustry. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  not  know  that  bone  collar  buttons  can  not  be 
made  in  this  country  in  competition  with  the  European  button  makers 
even  with  a  duty  of  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  suppose  there  are  certain  classes  of  goods 
where  there  are  some  patented  machines  on  the  other  side  where  they 
make  these  goods  cheaper.  I  suppose  that  is  true  of  collar  studs. 
The  importations  would  amount  to  probably  $10,000  or  $12,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  do  not  manufacture  them  in  this  country  on  account 
of  the  low  price. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  suppose  that  is  the  cause. 

The  Chaiuman.  Where  did  you  get  your  information  that  the  Mills 
bill  put  a  duty  of  4  cent«  a  line  on  pearl  buttons  f 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  That  has  been  told  me  by  domestic  manufactur- 
ers, and  I  believe  it  was  quoted  here  before  the  McKinley  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  This  report  which  I  have  in  my  hand  gives  it  as 
25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Mills  bill  puts  it 
at  12  per  cent  and  they  brought  forward  an  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  In  an  official  publication  of  this  committee  in  sec- 
tion 429  of  the  Mills  bill  it  is  given  as  25  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Blumenthal,  I  may  be  mistaken  on  that;  I  only  know  from 
hearsay. 

Mr.  BuREOWS.  Did  the  price  go  up  before  the  McKinley  bill  went 
into  operation  in  1889  f 

Mr.  Bltjmenthal.  The  McKinley  bill  went  into  operation  in  1890. 

Mr.  BtteeowS.  It  was  in  October,  1890.  Did  the  price  of  buttons 
advance  in  1390  under  that  biUt 

Mr.  Blttmenthal.  Yes,  sir;  in  December,  1889,  they"  advanced, 
before  they  thought  of  tlie  McKinley  bill.  It  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Btjbrows.  Was  there  any  combination  or  understanding  among 
importers? 

Mr.  Blumbnthal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Was  there  one! 

Mr.  Blumekthal.  There  was  one;  and  I  would  like  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Burrows.  When  was  that  made? 

Mr.  Blumenthal..  In  May,  1890.  It  was  done  for  the  simple  reason 
that  pearl  buttons  were  imported  under  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty.  The  bill  had  4  cents  a  line;  and  as  it  was  passed  it  had  2^ 
cents  ad  valorem  duty,  and  4  cents  a  line.  We  knew  this  was  an 
immense  increase  on  the  then  existing  rate.  I  am  talking  about  the 
McKinley  bill.  In  May,  1890,  we  formed  a  combination.  At  that  time 
we  had  a  great  many  smart  customers  who  knew  this  increase  would 
take  place,  and  being  our  customers  it  was  impossible  to  sell  at  this  high 
price.  We  made  a  combination  not  to  sell  for  less  than  a  certain  price, 
and  we  raised  the  price  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burrows.  On  the  stock  on  hand? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  our  customers  would  not  get  the 
benefit  of  the  stock  we  had  on  hand; 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  imx)ort  buttons  complete, 
except  the  boring  of  the  hole,  and  bring  them  in  as  unmanufactured 
buttons  at  a  lower  rate? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Soon  after  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  effect,  we 
imported  unmanufactured  buttons,  or  blank  forms. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  all  manufactured,  except  the  boring  of  the 
holes! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  These  goods  are  not  buttons,  but  blanks  dutiable 
at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  a  very  simple  process? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  It  could  be  done  by  machinery,  or  by  hand. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  done  by  machinery  at  a. very  small  cost? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  you  are  practically  getting  in  pearl  buttons  at  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  only  a  very  small  shade  of  difference. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  It  costs  to  manufacture  them.  We  could  import 
them  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  before  the  McKinley  bill  went  into 
effect. 

Mr,  Payne.  You  can  do  it  under  the  present  tariff? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  changed.  I  do  not 
think,  if  you  have  a  duty  on  pearl  buttons,  that  we  should  be  allowed 
to  import  these  blank  forms  at  40  per  cent;  but,  as  the  courts  have 
decided  that  we  Could  do  so,  we  would  be  very  foolish  not  to  do  it.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  these  blank  forms  should  not  come 
in  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Mr.  Bbegkinridge.  la  there  mucli  trade  in  these  blanksf 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  It  has  notinflaenced  the  market  very  much  up  to 
this  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  decision  is  a  recent  onet 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  delivered  six  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  BuBEOWS.  Do  you  not,  and  do  not  the  importers  genei^y,  know 
how  much  yon  are  getting  as  a  rebate! 

Mr.  BlumJenth AL.  The  importers  generally  may  get  a  reftind.  There 
ai'e  only  a  few  of  the  importers  who  have  cared  to  take  the  risk.  They 
had  to  pay  250  per  cent,  and  they  would  run  the  risk  of  getting  only 
125  per  cent  in  return.    The  duty  was  very  great  and  exceeded  the  T 

cost  of  the  goods  in  many  instances.    It  was  prohibitory.  i 

Mr.  Bubeows.  What  will  be  the  amount  of  the  rebate! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  suppose  it  will  be  t75,000. 

Mr.  Oeae.  How  many  prisoners  are  engaged  in  the  Auburn  prison 
in  making  buttons! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  That  was  six  months  ago. 

Mr.  Geab.  What  percentage  of  convict  lalK)r,  relative  to  the  general 
labor  in  the  country,  is  engaged  in  this  industry! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  convict  labor  is  small. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  it  1  or  2  per  cent! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  do  not  believe  it  plays  any  great  part  in  the  total 
product.  I  only  mention  it  because  it  has  been  said  that  the  object  of 
the  McKinley  bill  was  ostensibly  to  benefit  the  working  people  of  tiiis 
country. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  convicts  steal  so  much 
that  it  is  not  able  to  compete  with  outside  labor! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  suppose  that  most  of  them  do  steal! 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  month  in  which  the  McEoAley 
bill  passed  the  House!    Was  it  not  in  May,  1890! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaieman.  Do  you  remember  what  the  duty  was  on  pearl  but- 
tons, as  it  passed  the  House! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Four  cents  a  line. 

The  Ghaieman.  It  was  2  cents  per  line  in  addition  to  the  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  ! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  As  it  was  presented  to  the  House,  it  was  50  per 
cent,  and  then  there  was  an  amendment  which  made  it  4  cents  a  line, 
and  eventually  it  passed  at  2  cents  a  line.  It  was  raised  by  an  amend- 
ment from  50  per  cent  to  4  cents  a  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  in  your  answer  to  Mr.  Burrows 
to  say  that  in  May,  1890,  the  importers  knew  the  duty  was  to  be 
increased,  and  were  able  to  form  a  combination! 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir. 


FEABIi  BUTTONS. 

(Pftrignph  480.) 

Friday  Septefnher  15^  1893. 

6TATEMEHT  OF  KB.  A.  C.  BATMOND,  OF  DETXOIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  appear  in  behalf  of  the  National  Pearl  Button 
Association  of  the  United  States;  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  or  a  dealer; 
I  am  a  lawyer;  I  am  personally  known  to  almost  all  the  members  of 
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this  committee,  as  being  a  Democrat  and  being  in  full  sympathy 
!  with  the  Democratic  policy  of  the  present  administration  and  also 
jin  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  this  committee,  in  its  desire  to 
I  make  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  offer  some  word  of  explanation  as  to  why  I  appear  in  behalf 
of  this  protected  industry,  which  has  been  attacked  perhaps  more  vio- 
lently than  any  other  in  the  McKinley  tariff.  If  you  will  permit  me 
I  will  explain  how  my  present  connection  with  it  came  about;  I  have 
some  friends  who  are  stockholders  in  a  pearl  button  factory.  They  said 
the  association  would  be  glad  to  retain  me  to  present  their  case  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  declined  the  offer.  X  said  that 
as  a  consistent  Democrat,  believing  in  tariff  revision  and  reform  on  a 
revenue  basis,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  party,  I  could 
not  consent  to  appear  for  them.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  business  as  a 
great  many  of  those  who  have  attacked  it  know  nothing  about  it. 
They  prevailed  upon  me  to  investigate  the  industry  carefully,  and  ascer- 
tain the  facts  concerning  it  before  I  should  come  to  a  final  decision.  I 
visited  some  of  the  factories  and  was  surprised  at  the  very  large  amount 
of  labor  employed,  especially  at  the  large  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren employed.  I  investigated  the  business  in  various  directions,  and 
finally  said  to  my  friends,  '^  I  will  appear  on  this  condition,  that  I  shall 
be  permitted  to  advocate  a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  That  was  granted. 
I  further  stated  to  the  association  that  all  the  sta»tements  which  I  should 
make  before  this  committee  at  Washington  should  be  supported  as  to 
the  daily  and  weekly  wages  which  is  paid  to  labor;  that  I,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, wanted  to  furnish  proof  of  what  I  had  to  say  before  the  committ<ee 
concerning  this  industry.  I  told  them  if  I  could  do  that  openly  I  would 
be  willing  to  appear  and  for  that  purx>ose  I  have  come  here.  I  have 
brought  here  a  ibrmidable  pile  of  papers,  but  I  shall  not  present  them 
to  you  in  detail,  but  only  to  show  you  that  I  can  back  up  every  state- 
ment that  I  make.  I  want  to  speak  first  of  the  source  of  my  informa- 
tion concerning  this  as  a  domestic  manufacture.  This  circular  was  sent 
out  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  this  industry, 
of  which  there  are,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  from  75  to  145  or 
147 ;  the  additional  ones  being  those  who  are  mainly  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing in  their  own  homes  with  the  assistance  of  their  families;  but 
there  are  72  or  73  of  the  principal  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
engaged  in  this  industry.  This  circular  was  sent  to  them  and  the 
replies  received  by  me  serve  as  the  basis  of  ray  information.  The 
replies  to  this  circular  are  confidential  as  between  manufacturers,  but 
the  members  of  this  committee  can  examine  them  if  they  desire  to 
do  so. 
The  circular  is  as  follows: 

New  York,  May  17, 189S, 

Sir  :  The  Pearl  Button  Association  of  the  United  State  has  retained  Mr.  A.  C. 
Raymond,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  represent  its  interest  before  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress which  at  the  ensning  session  will  have  the  new  tariff  biU  in  charge.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  he  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  the  exact  facts  concern- 
ing our  industry  at  the  earliest  moment,  that  he  may  be  able  to  present  them  accu- 
rately and  intelligently  before  the  committees.  ,We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  any 
exaggerated,  untrue,  or  misleading  statements,  for  our  case  must  rest  upon  its  real 
merits,  honestly  and  clearly  set  forth.  The  information  furnished  him  by  each  man- 
ufacturer will  not  be  disclosed  to  any  other,  but  used  solely  in  preparing  data  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Please  fill  out  the  blank  attached  hereto  and  forward  to  A.  C.  Bay- 
mond,  65  Moffat  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tours,  etc.j  A.  W.  Newell, 

AV.  H.  Lkland, 

A.    J.   OSTHEIMER. 

Truntee9  Pearl  Button  Association  of  the  United  States^ 
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I  make  the  following  proposition,  which  I  will  establish  by  proofs  and 
exhibits. 

Proposition  1 :  TLe  pearl-button  industry  is  not  and  can  not  become  a  monoply. 

Proposition  2:  The  labor  cost  of  the  product  averages  61  per  cent,  which,  labor  is 
performed  about  one-half  by  men  and  one-half  by  women  and  children,  estimated  to 
namber  from  seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  hands  in  all.  (See  Exhibits  37,  34. 35, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 88.    Also  Exhibit  Q.) 

Proposition  3 :  The  average  earnings  per  week  of  American  labot  are  186  jiot  oe&t 
ffreater  than  those  of  foreign  labor,  and  the  average  earnings  per  gross,  the  standard 
for  piecework,  are  about  ^  per  cent  greater.     (See  Exhibits  28  and  27.) 

Proposition  4 :  The  average  increase  of  retail  over  manufacturers'  prices  for  staple 
buttons  in  the  UnitcMl  States  is  97  per  cent^  while  the  average  increase  in  jobbers' 
prices  between  1889  and  1893  is  only  52^  per  cent.     (See  Exhibits  29  and  SMS.) 

Proposition  5 :  The  price  of  garments,  such  as  underwear,  on  which  sefb  used  a  large 
proportion  of  the  staple  pearl  buttons  manufactured  In  the  United  States,  has  not 
oeen  advanced  to  consumers  an  iota  by  reason  of  increased  cost  of  buttons,  aach 
trifling  increase  in  the  cost  having  been  absorbed  by  the  manuf^tarers  of  the 
goods.     (See  £xh ibits  39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47,  and  48. ) 

Proposition  6 :  Present  prices  of  an  average  invoice  of  staple  American  pearl  but* 
tons  are  about  85  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  a  corresponding  Vienna  mvoioe  in 
1889.     (See  Exhibits  32, 33,  and  30,  also  Exhibit  P,) 

Proposition  7:  We  recommend  a  change  in  the  wording  of  the  pearl-bntton 
schedule,  which  will  prevent  a  fraud  now  oeing  perpetrated  upon  the  Goremment 
and  the  manufacturers  by  those  who  are  importing  undrilled  buttons  as  ''manufac- 
tures of  pearl ''  at  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  this  wording:  ''Pearl  buttons,  or  pearl  disks,  partially  mannfactared 
into  buttons,  or  intended  therefor,  a  duty  of,  etc.'' 

Proposition  8 :  We  recommend  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  in  the  preaent  specific 
duty,  leaving  the  new  schedule  1^  cents  per  line  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
will  substantially  maintain  the  present  situation  as  shown  in  proposition  6. 

Proposition  9:  The  reduced  duty  we  ask  for  of  1^  Cents  per  line  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  is  not  a  tentative  one,  which  we  are  wiUing  to  have  still  further  mlaced, 
but  is  the  lowest  duty  which  will  permit  the  industry  as  at  present  organized  to 
sustain  itself. 

Proposition  10 :  A  pure  ad  valorem  duty  is  not  practicable  or  desirable  for  this 
industry,  whose  product  consists  of  innumerable  sizes  and  q[nalities,  diffcreucee  in 
which  require  an  expert  to  detect,  thus  opening  a  door  for  frauds  upon  the  Gtovem- 
ment  and  manufacturers  which  could  not  he  prevented. 

Mr.  Eaymond  said :  With  regard  to  the  alleged  enormous  duty  of  300 
and  ^^  per  cent  on  pearl  buttons  it  is  all  a  myth.  The  present  price 
of  American  buttons,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  in  business,  is 
below  the  cost  of  production  of  many  of  the  manufacturers. 

In  discussing  the  ninth  proposition  Mr.  Raymond  said:  It  wajS  sug- 
guested  by  some  members  of  the  Pearl  Button  Association  that  I  should 
ask  for  a  duty  of  If  or  2  cents  a  line,  because,  when  this  committee 
came  to  consider  the  pearl-button  schedule  they  would  be  sure  to  cut 
down  whatever  we  asked  for,  and  we  would  thus  be  more  likely  to  have 
left  what  was  needed  (viz,  1 J  cents  per  line  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem) 
than  if* we  asked  that  at  first;  but  I  declined  any  such  proposition.  I 
think  I  shall  show  from  exhibits  that  the  rate  asked  is  one  that  the 
industry,  as  at  present  organized,  ought  to  have  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time. 

In  discussing  the  tenth  proposition  Mr.  Eaymond  said :  This  is  a 
genuine  infant  industry,  being  about  two  and  one-half  years  old.  It 
has  never  been  discussed  before  any  of  the  committees  of  this  House, 
and  therefore  I  have  brought  some  exhibits  to  show  how  the  industry 
is  carried  on  and  to  make  some  explanation  of  the  terms  used  in  the 
industry. 

These  pearl  shells  [indicating  some  shells  from  which  buttons  are 
made]  are  imported  from  Australia,  Japan,  Egypt,  and  various  portions 
of  the  Eastern  World,  and  are  cut  into  buttons  with  a  lathe  in  this 
manner  [exhibiting  cut  specimens].     This  shell  is  mapped  off  into  sec- 
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tioDB.    This  section  [indicating]  is  the  lowest  quality,  and  is  called 
"  thirds."    This  next  section  here  [indicating  the  center  oi  the  shell] 
produces  the  bulk  of  the  staple  pearl  buttons,  known  as  '^  half  fines'^ 
or  ^'  mediums."    This*  next  section  produces  the  better  qualities,  known  * 
as  "  three-fourths  "  and  "  fines." 

Mr.  Blumenthal  suggests  that  the  present  duty  be  reduced  to  1  cent 
a  line  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  he  says  will  enable  a  manu- 
facturer to  make  finer  qualities  at  least. 

When  we  buy  this  shell  we  buy  it  as  a  butcher  buys  meat,  bones  and 
all,  with  these  thirds  and  half  fines  in  it.  We  have  to  use  up  the 
whole  shell  and  sell  the  whole  pro<luct.  For  that  reason  I  say  that 
while  the  duty  suggested  by  Mr.  Blumenthal  might  enable  the  manufac- 
turer to  make  the  finer  lines  of  goods,  it  would  prevent  him  from  mak- 
ing these  cheaper  lines  of  goods;  and  as  these  constitute  quite  a  large 
portion  of  the  products  of  each  shell,  it  would  stop  the  factories  if  the 
duty  should  be  reduced  to  his  figure. 

Now,  I  have  here  the  different  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  but- 
tons,* 1  have  also  the  thick  discs  [exhibiting  the  various  processes]. 
There  are  five  operations  through  which  every  pearl  button  has  *to  pass. 

I  have  here  a  tool  which  is  used  in  the  pearl-button  industry.  It  is 
called  a  "chuck."  You  will  see  that  there  is  a  little  place  cut  there 
for  the  button.  A  peculiarfty  of  this  business  is  that  every  individual 
button  has  to  be  handled  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  operator.  It 
requires  an  enormous  percentage  of  actual  handling.  This  cutting  tool 
is  put  into  the  lathe,  the  disk  cut  out,  which  is  afterwards  put  in  the 
^^  chuck"  and  treated  with  this  turning  tool,  which  is  such  a  tool  as 
many  of  you  have  seen  in  a  turniog  establishment  where  banisters  and 
newel  posts  are  turned  out.  So  you  see  a  turner  in  any  portion  of  the 
world,  either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  can  take  his  lathe,  buy 
a  little  shell  from  a  dealer  in  shells,  go  into  his  room,  put  up  this  lathe, 
and  perform  every  operation  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  x>eari 
buttons  from  the  shell  to  the  finishing  of  the  buttons.  He  is  usually 
assisted  by  his  wife  and  children  in  the  minor  operations  of  carding, 
boxing,  etc.  This  explains  why  the  pearl-button  industry  can  never 
become  a  monoply. 

In  the  next  place  let  me  say  that  this  business  is  not  monopolized  or 
restricted  by  any  combination  to  raise  the  prices.  I  have  come  in  con-  . 
tact  with  seversJ  of  these  manufactures,  and  I  find  that  they  are  very 
jealous  of  each  other.  Each  one  is  afraid  that  the  other  will  ascertain  hi^ 
process.  They  are  not  controlled  or  influenced  in  their  prices  by  the 
association.  It  is  a  voluntary  association,  and  was  formed  to  present 
a  united  front  and  united  money  against  this  attempt  of  Mr.  Blumen- 
thal to  import  these  pearl  buttons  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  against 
the  law  and  against  the  interests  of  manufacturers.  Any  poor  Bohe- 
mian, Austrian,  or  German  who  was  a  turner  at  home  (and  there  are 
large  numbers  of  people  in  Austria  known  as  turners  frx)m  the  cradle, 
father  and  son,  generation  after  generation)  can  come  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  anywhere  else,  with  a  chest  of  those  tools,  buy  a  little  lathe  and 
go  to  work  in  his  room  making  pearl  buttons,  and  can  sell  them  to  Mr. 
Blumenthal.  So  it  is  not  a  monoi)o]y,  and  no  monopoly  can  be  formed 
to  x)revent  anyone  engaging  in  the  business  who  knows  how  to  use 
turning  tools. 

As  to  the  number  of  manufacturers,  I  have  a  list  here  (Exhibit  37) 
which  was  furnished  me  by  the  president  of  this  association,  covering 
seventy-two  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  furnish  some  evidence  as  to  the  truthfrilness  of  this  statement 
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I  have  procured  the  affidavits  of  two  of  the  leading  shell  deal^s  of  the 
United  States,  Messrs.  Albert  Ochise  and  Daniel  A.  Shaw,  of  New 
York  (see  Exhibits  34  and  35).  I  asked  those  gentlemen  to  make  affi- 
davits as  to  the  number  of  customers  on  their  books  to  whom  they  sell 
shells.  Mr.  Shaw  swears  before  a  notary  public  that  he  sells  shells  to 
seventy  different  firms  and  individuals.  He  is  not  so  large  a  dealer  as 
Mr.  Ochise,  who  sells  shells  to  147  manufactarers.  Many  of  these  mann- 
facturers  are  doubtless  those  who  follow  the  house  industry.  That 
gives  an  idea  of  the  number  of  manufacturers  in  the  Unitecl  States, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  established,  of  course,  since  1890. 

Mr.  BuBBOUGHS.  Do  I  understand^ you  to  say  that  all  these  have 
been  established  since  1890  T 

..Mr.  Eaymond.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  them.  Out  of  ihe  seventy -two 
names  which  the  president  fornished  me  I  have  responses  to  the  circu- 
lar from  thirty-six,  which  covers  the  principal  ones.  It  is  one-half  of 
the  names  furnished  me,  and  discloses  that  there  are  1,783  men  emi>loyed 
in  this  industry  by  these  36  manufacturers,  the  aggregate  weekly  earn- 
ings of  which  are  $459.20.  There  are  450  Vromen  and  90  children 
employed.  The  women  earn  $5,  $6,  and  $7  per  week.  Fifty-two  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  employes  are  men,  and  the  average  wages 
$13.63  cents  per  week.  The  women  and  children  represent  47  J  per  cen  t. 
The  average  wages  of  women  are  $5.75  per  week,  and  of  children  $3.79 
per  week.  Leaving  the  children  out  of  the  calculation  and  calling  the 
employes  half  men  and  half  women,  the  average  earnings  from  this 
industry -would  be  $9.70  per  week. 

We  do  not  come  here  with  any  threat  that  if  you  do  not  retain  this 
duty  we  are  going  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  our  employes.  We  know 
that  is  all  nonsense.  We  know  that  the  employes  of  this  industry  must 
go  on  a  footing  with  those  of  all  other  industries,  the  most  of  which  are 
unprotected  by  the  tariff.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  that  kind  of  an 
argument.  If  we  are  given  the  duty  we  ask  for,  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  manufacturers  will  be  willing 
to  go  on  a  pure  revenue  basis  whenever  that  policy  is  adopted  as  to  all 
other  protected  industries. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Thib  is  a  protected  basis. 

Mr.  Eaymond.  This  is  one  that  is  necessary  to  sustain  this  industry. 

Mr.  Balzell.  I  understand  you  to  draw  a  distinction  between  this 
and  a  revenue  basis  hereafter. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  a  protected  basis. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Don't  you  think  that  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir;  we  are  like  a  town  that  is  obliged  to  sup- 
port the  children  whose  parentage  is  unknown .  This  child  is  here  of 
Republican  parentage;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  brat?    Are 
you  going  to  kill  him,  or  will  you  nurse  him  until  he  is  able  to  sustain 
himself  t 

Mr.  Reed.  Is  not  this  an  honest  infant  industry! 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Barring  responsibility  for  the  infant! 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  it  makes  no  difference  how  this  brat  got 
here;  he  is  here.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  better  policy  never  to 
have  brought  him  here. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  cost  of  his  support  falls  upon  the  public  at  large!- 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir.  In  all  sections  of  the  Republic  there  are 
more  Republican  infants  of  that  kind  than  there  are  Democratic. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  mean  infants  created  under  tariff! 
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Mr.  K AYMOND.  Perhaps  Mr.  Tarsney  had  better  address  himself  to 
that  qaestion.  , 

I  waut  to  say  something  about  foreign  wages.  I  have  attended 
hearings  before  this  committee  frequently,  as  all  of  you  fcuow.  I  was 
present  during  one  of  the  hearings  on « the  McKinley  bill.  At  that 
time  I  heard  my  friend,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  ask  men  who  came  before 
the  committee  asking  advailhces  in  duty  to  show  him  in  detail  wherein 
and  why  American  wages  were  so  much  higher  than  foreign  wages. 
I  saw  nearly  every  man  fail  to  do  it,  I  have  here  [indicating]  the  wages 
paid  in  foreign  countries  in  this  industry  up  to  date.  I  said  to  these 
gentlemen  of  the  Pearl  Buttou  Association:  '<If  you  claim  to  me  that 
the  American  rate  of  wages  is  such  a  large  per  centage  higher  than  the 
foreign  wages  I  want  you  to  prove  it.  I  want  you  to  send  a  man  to 
Europe  and  let  him  go  into  the  pearl  industrial  sections.  I  want  the 
trade  unions  price  list,  with  the  signatures  of  the  officers  of  the  trade 
unions,  and  I  want  them  to  go  before  United  States  consuls  and  make 
affidavits  as  to  their  correctness.'^  That  has  been  done.  It  is  on  these 
fiusts  that  I  propose  to  base  my  remarks.  I  have  here  Exhibits  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  and  25  from  six  different  American  manufacturers  showing 
the  cost  of  their  operations— cutting,  backing,  facing,  polishing,  drill* 
ing,  boxing,  shop  expenses,  and  material.  It  varies  on  14  to  26  line 
buttons  from  32  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross;  out  of  that  total  w^  take  the 
price  of  the  sitell  for  each  size  of  button.  The  balance  is  the  money 
paid  for  labor.  There  is  nothing  figured  in  as  interest  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  I  find  the  percentage  of  the  labor  in  the  completed  product 
runs  from  44  per  cent  up  to  over  86  per  cent.  I  take  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  these  manufa<'turer8.  I  have  one  paper  here  which  the  man- 
ufacturer sent  me  to  see  it  that  was  what  I  wanted,  and  he  said  he 
woald  make  affidavit  to  it.  v 

The  notice  to  appear  here  came  suddenly  when  I  was  at  my  summer 
residence,  and  I  had^no  time  to  send  for  his  affidavit;  he  is  responsible, 
and  his  statement  can  be  verified.  (This  statement  has  since  been  sworn 
to.)  The  grand  result  of  the  affidavits  of  these  six  leading  manufac- 
turers shows  the  average  of  labor  cost  in  this  industry  to  be  61  per  cent. 
(See  Exhibit  38.) 

Mr.  McMillan.  Have  you  the  statistics  showing  what  is  the  per- 
centage of  the  labor  cost  abroad! 

Mr.  Eaymond.  Yes,  sir;  I  h«,ve  all  the  statistics,  which  I  will  be 
delighted  to  leave  with  the  committee,  together  with  the  affidavits  taken 
before  United  States  consuls. 

Mr.  McMillan.  What  proportion  is  labor  cost  abroad!  You  have 
given  the  proportion  which  labor  cost  bears  to  the  whole  cost  of  Ameri- 
can product.  What  I  want  to  flftd  out  is  the  statistics  which  gives  the 
proportion  of  labor  cost  compared  with  the  whole  cost  abroad! 

Mr.  Eaymond.  The  price  of  the  shell,  probably,  does  rot  vary  much 
between  New  York  and  Vienna,  and  the  figures  show,  on  an  average 
invoice  of  buttons,  that  the  difference  between  the  American  price  and 
the  foreign  price  is  about  85  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  labor  cost 
per  gross  in  most  cases  is  about  200  per  cent.  This  matter  I  will  refer 
to  in  another  proposition.  I  have  them  all  arranged  in  numerical  order. 
(See  Exhibits  27  and  28.) 

I  say  in  proposition  three,  that  the  average  earnings  per  week  in  this 
country  are  185  per  cent  more  than  they  are  abroad.  Per  gress  they 
are  about  200  per  cent  greater. 

Mr.  Tabsnet.  That  would  leave  the  average  labor  cost  abroad  about 
25  per  cent! 
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Mr.  Raymond.  Twenty-five  per  ce»t  or  30t 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Thirty  per  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  increased  labor  cost  hereof,  the  product  is  about 
30  per  cent  of  what  it  was  over  there? 

Mr.  Tabsne Y.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  labor  cost  of  the  product  is 
only  30  per  cent! 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir;  the  average  labor  cost  in  this  coantTy, 
according  to  the  estimates  I  have  given,  is  61  per  cent.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  in  figuring  out  percentages  you  are  liable  to  make  mis- 
takes unless  you  stick  close  to  your  figures. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  You  say  the  labor  cost  here  is  185  per  co&t  greater 
than  it  is  abroad? 

Mr.  Raymond.  185  per  cent  greater,  based  on  we-ekly  earniDgs;  but 
based  on  piece  work,  about  200  per  cent  greater.  I  am  talking  about 
the  percentage  of  increase. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  relative  labor  cost  is  an  entirely  different  thing  ftom 
actual  labor  cost.  The  relation  between  material  and  the  work  }>at 
upon  it  might  be  the  same  in  both  countries  and  yet  the  labor  cost  be 
very  dtftereut? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  prefer  in  discussing  this  matter  of  percentage  to 
cling  closely  to  this  calculation  which  I  have  made,  because  one  is  liable 
to  becoifte  confused  on  percentages. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidoe.  Have  you  calculated  the  cost- of  production 
here  and- abroad?  One  man  may  have  one  percentage  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  another  man  may  have  another  i>erc^ntage. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidoe.  If  you  need  to  protect  an  article  here,  and  the 
difference  in  cost  is  too  much,  whatever  it  is  that  is  causing  that  differ- 
ence, whether  labor  or  something  else  would  be  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered in  your  answer.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  your  calculation 
should  address  itself  to  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Raymond.  When  I  come  to  a  certain  prox>ositiou  which  I  have 
here  I  will  produce  the  tables  referring  to  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  are  pressed  for  time,  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
expeditious. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  will  do  so  and  will  answer  all  these  questions  in 
their  order. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  we  had  better-,  let  Mr.  Raymond  proceed  until 
he  has  finished  and  then  ask  him  questions. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  have  here  Exhibit  28,  which  shows  the  earnings 
per  week  of  workmen  *in  twelve  places,  including  England,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Brunn,  and  other  places  in  Austria  and  Bohemia,  compared 
with  the  earnings  of  American  workmen.  The  grand  result  shows  that 
our  wages  are  185  per  cent  more  i>er  week  than  their  wages,  all  of 
which  is  supported  by  these  exhibits. 

These  estimates  are  made  out  in  the  original  German  and  translatedy 
with  the  original  typewritten  truislations  attached  to  each  case. 

Here  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  cost  of  American  and  foreign 
manufactures  per  gross  for  labor.  These  are  Exhibits  21  to  26,  and 
show  about  200  per  cent  on  each  size  of  buttons  more  for  labor  in  this 
country  than  abroad.    This  is  supported  by  afiidavits. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  do  you  get  the  percentage  of  the  prices  of  goods 
on  this  side  since  you  say  your  clients  will  not  disclose  their  prices! 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  have  the  price  lists.  I  say  they  will  not  djaolose 
them  to  one  another. 

Mr.  Geab.  It  is  based  on  that  statementf 
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Mr.  Eatmond.  On  their  statements  and  affidavits.  If  ^ly  state- 
ments which  I  make  are  controverted,  you  can  question  several  of  these 
manufacturers- who  have  pledged  me  to  stand  up  before  this  committee 
and  take  oath  to  these  facts.  I  do  net  want  to  deceive  this  committee 
one  iota. 

On  the  fourth  preposition  I  will  say  that  the  average  increase  of  the 
retail  over  the  manufacturers^  price  for  staple  buttons  in  the  United 
States  is  97  per  cent,  while  the  average  increase  in  the  jobbers'  price  is 
only  53J  per  cent.  We  went  to  a  prominent  importing  firm  in  Detroit, 
Edson,  Moore  &  Co.,  and  they  went  back  to  their  price  list  of  1889  on 
buttons.  (See  Exhibit  36.)  Their  figures  show  that  in  J  893  the  job- 
bers' prices  average  52^  per  cent.over  the  prices  of  1889.  I  employed  a 
man  to  go  to  the  leading  retailers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  also  to  a 
store  in  which  one  of  the  members  of  this  committee  is  interested  and 
buy  pearl  buttons.  I  have  here  the  result  of  his  purchases  with  the 
cash  slip  in  every  case,  and  description  of  the  butt<5ns,  showing  the 
prices  paid  per  dozen.  £  wanted  to  see  how  much  more  the  consumer 
was  paying  as  the  result  of  tariff,  or  whether  the  retailer  was  asking 
exorbitant  prices,  and  I  discovered  the  latter. 

I  have  here  the  11  exhibits.  (See  Exhibit  29.)  I  will  not  give  the 
names.  I  take  the  average  size,  class,  and  quality  of  staple  buttons 
sold  by  retailers  and  jobbers  and  I  find  the  difierence  between  the 
manui^cturers  and  the  retailers  to  run  from  50  per  cent,  the  lowest,  to 
15  per  cent,  the  highest,  and  I  have  one  exhibit  not  in  the  list  which 
shows  that  the  retailer's  profit  in  one  case  was  200  per  cent.  A  fair 
profit  for  a  jobber  should  be  15  per  cent,  and  for  a  retailer  25  per  cent. 
I  think  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  will  acknowledge  tliat.  These 
are  staple  goods  just  as  brown  sheetings  are  staple  in  the  dry  goods 
business.  If  40  per  cent  was  taken  by  the  retailer  and  jobber  out  of 
97  per  cent,  as  shown  above,  it  would  show  an  excessive  profit  of  57  per 
cent,  or  more  than  the  entire  increase  on  the  staple  goods  between  the 
prices  of  1889  and  1893,  as  shown  by  Edson,  Moore  &  Oo.'s  price 
list.  We  can  not  legislate  to  make  retailers  reduce  their  profits.  (See 
Exhibit  29.) 

As  to  proposition  five,  I  will  say  that  the  pri6es  of  garments,  such  as 
underwear,  for  which  pearl  buttons  are  largely  used,  have  not  been 
advanced  a  cent  on  that  account.  I  have  here  letters  from  ten  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  underwear  written  within  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  which  show  the  increase  on  buttons  has  in  no  instance  been 
added  to  tne  price  of  the  garments  since  the  McKinley  bill.  (See 
Exhibits  39,  40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47,  and  48.) 

The  manufacturer  has  absorbed  the  small  difference,  liot  more  than  2 
cents  on  a  garment.  Nothing  comes  out  of  the  consumers  who  buy  the 
underwear,  and  I  suppose  that  if  this  investigation  had  been  continued 
to  linen  and  cotton  the  same  thing  would  have  been  found — that  on  the 
average  the  consumer  has  not  paid  it.  The  increase  is  absorbed  by  the 
manufacturer. 

The  next  proposition  is  that  present  prices  for  an  average  invoice  of 
staple  American  pearl  buttons  are  85  per  cent  higher  than  for  same 
qualities  imported  from  Vienna  in  1889.  I  have  here  a  statement  of 
prices  in  Vienna  of  the  various  qualities  running  from  16  to  26  lines, 
and  in  the  United  States  of  the  same  qualities  at  the  present  time. 
These  prices  are  made  by  different  houses,  and  they  are  correct  and 
taken  from  the  price  lists  in  both  cases.  (See  Exhibits  30,  31,  32,  and 
33.) 
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While  it  is  true  tbat  some  low  grades  of  buttons  in  Vienna  sell  at 
12^  cents  per  grpss,  wlMch  are  worth  in  the  United  States  150  per  cent 
more,  if  you  take  the  high-grade  button  of  the  same  size  selling  in 
Vienna  at  65^  cents  per  gross,  you  will  discover  that  the  price  of  tbat 
button  in  the  United  States  is  only  25  per  cent  higher,  or  88  cents  i>er 
gross,  so  that  while  the  low-grade  button  is  six  times  as  high  in  the 
United  States  as  the  high  grade  button,  relatively,  still  the  actual 
increased  cost  per  dozen  buttons  of  the  American  godds  is  a  little  over 
1^  cents  per  dozen  on  the  low  grade,  and  a  little  less  than  2  cents  per 
dozen  on  the  high  grade.    (See  Exhibit  32.) 

We  Lave  to  buy  the  whole  shell  and  must  sell  the  whole  product  of 
the  shell.  Take  the  average  price  in  Vienna  and  in  the  United  States 
for  thirds  and  for  yarious  other  qualities,  and  multiply  the  average 
price  of  each  quality  by  the  proportion  of  that  quality  found  in  an  aver* 
age  invoice  of  100  gross,  and  wfe  find  that  the  cost  of  100  gross  of  but- 
tons is  f  41.75  in  Vienna,  and  $77.40  in  the  United  States,  or  41f  cents 
a  gross  there,  as  against  77^  cents  per  gross  here.  This  calculation 
shows  that  the  average  increased  cost  of  a  gross  of  American  over  for- 
eign buttons  is  85  per  cent.    (See  Exhibit  30.) 

Hence  you  see  that  all  this  talk  about  the  duty  on  pearl  buttons  being 
300  and  400  per  cent  is  utterly  untrue.  Take  the  proposed  schedule  of 
1^  cents  per  line  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  you  will  find  the  cost 
of  the  American  gross  of  buttons  with  this  duty  added  to  the  Vienna 
price  will  be  81.95  cents  against  77^  cents,  the  present  market  price. 
(See  Exhibit  31.)  In  other  words,  if  all  of  the  proposed  new  duty  should 
be  added  to  present  foreign  prices  the  price  of  American  buttons  would 
be  increased  only  three  eighths  of  a  cent  per  dozen  over  present  selling 
prices.  (See  Exhibit  31.)  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  conclusive  proof  as  to 
the  tairness  and  justice  of  the  rate  we  ask,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  cat 
down  one  iota. 

As  to  the^  change  in  the  working  of  the  tariff  in  the  pearl-button 
schedule,  I  think  the  language  I  suggest  in  proposition  7  ought  to  be 
substituted.  Mr.  Blumenthal,  himself  an  importer,  agrees  with  me  as 
to  that. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  industry  has  improved  rapidly.  Machinery 
has  been  introduced  into  these  factories,  and  the  cost  of  buttons  is 
decreasing.  The  industry  does  not  need  an  increase  of  duty  nor  the 
retention  of  the  present  duty,  and  I  have  not  asked  for  either  to-day; 
but  have  merely  stated  the  exact  facts  and  asked  that  the  duty  which 
represents  substantially  the  difference  in  labor  cost  be  retained.  We 
trust  that  this  committee,  after  having  shown  them  that  this  is  a  proper 
duty,  based  on  sworn  statements,  will  not  cut  down  the  rate  we  ask  for 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  line,  or  any  other  amount,  especially  as  we  vol- 
untarily suggest  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  in  the  specific  duty.  And 
in  no  event  should  the  duty  be  mad^  purely  ad  valorem,  because  the 
moment  you  make  the  duty  an  ad  valorem  one  on  an  article  of  that  kind, 
which  depends  so  much  even  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  light  falls 
upon  it,  upon  the  shades,  qualities,  and  different  coloring  of  button 
faces,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  by  an  expert,  you  will  practic- 
ally destroy  the  business  by  opening  the  door  for  fraud  at  the  hands  of 
importers.  These  manufacturers  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  such 
dishonest  competition.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  duty  should 
be  partly  specific  and  part  ad  valorem.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any- 
thing further  to  say. 

Mr.  Keed.  Your  idea  is  to  have  a  duty  which  would  be  protective  f 
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Mr.EAYMOND.  My  idea  is  to  have  a  duty  whicli  will  make  up  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  productiou. 

Mr.  Eeeb.  This  cost  of  production  is'  shown  by  the  sworn  statement 
involving  labor  and  capital,  and  everything  which  goes  to  make  up  the 
price  of  the  goods  between  this  side  and  the  other  side,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  the  difference  in  the  price  is  based  upon  tlio 
market  prices  in  Vienna  and  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Eeed.  It  il^  not,  therefore,  confined  to  labor  alone,  although  that 
is  a  very  large  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  state  that  the  proportion  of  labor  is 
very  much  larger  than  here,  from  this  fact;  the  factory  system  does  not 
prevail  over  there  except  to  a  limited  extent.  These  poor  turners  go 
and  buy  a  few  pearl  shells  and  work  with  their  families  in  their  rooms, 
and  go  out  in  the  open  market  with  the  finished  product  and  sell  it. 
Sometimes  300  to  500  of  them  compete  in  the  same  market.  It  would 
make  an  angel  weep  to  see  the  small  pay  sworn  to  as  being  received  by 
those  poor  turners.  This  business  will  ultimately  go  into  the  factory 
system,  where  improved  machinery  will  reduce  the  cost  to  a  poitit  at 
which  the  hand  laborer  can  not  support  himself  in  the  industry,  any 
more  than  the  old  shoemaker  in  New  England  could  now  support  him- 
self as  he  used  to  do  by  going  around  among  the  families  and  using  up 
their  leather  in  making  shoes.  If  this  industry  is  permitted  to  sustain 
itself  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  I  assure  you  that  it  can  ultimately 
stand  on  as  purely  a  revenue  basis  as  any  other  industry;  but  just  now, 
in  view  of  these  figures,  w^hich  I  would  not  misstate  to  you,  it  seems 
to  me  that  our  request  is  simply  fair  and  just,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  not  going  to  do  anything  that  will  intentionally 
injure  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Reed.  On  what  basis? 

Mr.  Raymond.  On  the  facts. 

Mr.  Reed.  On  the  basis  of  protecting  labor? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Where  the  facts  can  be  shown  or  proven  as  has  been 
done  in  this  statement.  That  is  right  and  in  accordance  with  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Mr.  Reed.  Is  not  that  the  part  of  the  Democratic  platform  which  was 
not  adopted? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  i)oint  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Raymond.  All  the  intelligence  and  good  judgment  does  not  rest 
in  the  Republican  party.  The  Democratic  party  represents  the  majority 
of  the  voters  of  the  (Jnited  States,  and  has  as  much  judgment,  intelli- 
gence, wisdom,  and  capacity  for  the  government  of  this  great  nation  as 
has  the  minority. 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  you  have  not  answered  my  ques- 
tion ?  Are  you  not  maintaining  the  doctrine  which  was  rejected  ?  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  you  now.  If  what  you  state  is  so,  ought  it  not  to  be 
extended  to  other  industries? 

Mr.  Raymond.  If  you  are  in  sympathy  with  me,  and  the  same  rela- 
tive conditions  of  facts  can  be  shown  concerning  other  protected  indus- 
tries, will  you  sympathize  with  me  to  the  extent  of  a  reduction  of  40 
per  cent  in  their  duties? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  depends  upon  the  circumstances.  If  I  was  satisfied 
that  enough  would  be  left  to  protect  the  industry  it  might  make  a  dif- 
ference. Have  you  found  that  this  additional  tariff  has  resulted  in 
higher  prices,  and  beyond  that  are  prices  not  safe?    For  instance,  to 
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give  you  my  idea:  If  you  reduce  it  materially  beyond  what  you  say,  it 
would  result  in  the  destruction  of  this  industry,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Eesd.  But  if  you  raise  it  two  or  three  points  higher  it  would  not 
result  in  destruction.    If  you  are  going  to  err  why  not  err  on  that  sidef 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  is  going  to  err. 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is  a  pious  expectation  in  which  I  hope  you  will  be 
justified.  • 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  have  faith  in  this  committee,  even  in  theRepublicau 
contingent. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  right,  you  have  faith  in  them  in  your  present  line 
of  business. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  that  upon  an  examination  of  these  exhibits 
which  I  have  ofifered,  this  duty  would  be  the  only  fair  one^  eonBideriDg 
the  difterence  in  cost.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  are  using  improved 
machinery,  and  are  making  buttons  quite  cheap.  They  will  utimotely 
succeed  in  reducing  the  price  of  buttons  very  materially  below  present 
figures,  and  those  manufacturers  who  depend  mainly  upon  haud-labor 
processes  must  eventually  be  forced  out  of  the  business. 
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(PftTftgnpli  429.) 

Friday,  September  15y  1893. 

Hon.  David  H.  Mercer,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  was  recognized  to  preaen 
the  following  paper: 

Omaha,  Nebb.,  September  11^  1893. 

I  give  you  the  cost  of  pearl  buttons,  line  24,  as  per  card  inclosed 
and  made  in  onr  factory,  and  its  actual  cost  per  gross,  finished  and 
boxed  readyfor  market: 

CeatB. 
Actual  cost  of  line  24  pearlbuttons,  at  our  factory  in  Omaha,  for  cutting  blanks 

out  of  shell 12 

Backing 06 

Facing '..■ ^ 18 

Drilling 03 

PoUshing OS 

Total  pay  to  button-maker  per  gross 42 

Adding  to  girl  for  carding 04 

Cards  and  thread 01 

Paper  box 01 

Pearl  shells  to  gross  (Bombay) 35 

Factory  expenses 15 

Actual  cost  to  us  per  gross 98 

One  good  button-maker  (expert)  can  make  5  gross,  line  24,  buttons 
X>er.  day,  ready  for  carding,  making  $2.20  per  day,  averaging  about, 
each  week,  l&om  $10  to  $12  (working  ten  hours  per  day).  The  girl  that 
sews  buttons  on  cards  will  average  about  20  gross  per  day,  making  80 
cents  per  day;  an  average  button-maker  makes  about  $8  or  $9i)er 
week,  working  ten  hours  a  day.  Last  year  we  paid  8  cents  more  for 
making  said  buttons,  but  this  year  we  have  reduced  wages  on  aoeount 
that  buttons  are  selling  cheaper.  We  are  selling  pearl  buttons  at  pres- 
ent  at  15  per  cent  below  the  so-called  black  list  price  of  1889.    We  have 
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our  own  make  madiinory,  which  is  far  better  than  machinery  used  in 
the  old  conntries. 

I  herewith  inclose  a  statement  of  cost  for  line  24  pearl  buttons  in 
Bohemia,  which  anibunts  to  79  kr.  per  gross,  and  it  costs  us  98 
cents  per  gross  for  making  same  kind  of  buttons.  If  you  will  take  the 
gross  buttons  made  in  Bohemia  and  sell  it  in  America,  for  say,  the 
the  actual  cost  at  79  kr.  per  gross,  you  could  sell  it  in  America  for 
about  32  cents  and  take  thg  32  cents  of  United  States  money,  exchange 
it' for  Austrian  money,  and  you  will  get  yet  more  than  79  kr.  of 
Austrian  money,  so  you  will  see  that  the  Austrian  or  Bohemian  manu- 
facturer can  sell  his  buttons  in  America  for  less  than  half  what  the  but- 
tons cost  to  make  here,  and  still  he  will  make  a  profit.  Therefore,  I 
say  that  we  must  have  a  sx)ecific  tariff,  large  enough  so  that  the  foreign- 
ers have  to  pay  the  difference  .between  32  and  98  cents,  so  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  66  cents  duty  on  one  gross  of  line  24  x>earl  buttons, 
and  corresponding  same  on  all  lines. 

I  think  that  they  will  appear  before  the  committee  representative 
from  Eastern  manufacturers  and  they  will  explain  the  matter  more  fully, 
but  wB  will  say  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  we  can  not  stand 
any  cut  on  duty  on  -pes^l  buttons,  as  we  are  working  now  with  a 
very  small  profit.  We  have  invested  in  our  works  over  $20,000  of 
which  I  myself  have  put  in  every  dollar  except  three  shares  of  $100 
each,  which  are  owned  by  three  of  my  workmen.  The  pay  roll  of  our 
factory  amounts  to  about  $1,600  per  month,  and  if  the  duty  is  lowered 
I  will  certainly  lose  everything,  as  we  can  not  hire  help  cheaper  than 
we  are  doing  now. 

Friend  Mercer,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  help  to  retain  at  least 
the  present  duty  so  that  I  may  be  able  to. continue  with  the  works.  I 
have  put  into  the  industry  all  of  my  savings  which  I  saved  in  the  las«' 
twenty  years,  and  if  the  duty  is  lowered  I  will  be  thrown  in  the  market 
in  my  old  age  which  1  could  hardly  stand.  Ever  since  the  question  o^ 
lowering  the  duty  on  pearl  buttons  commenced  my  hair  turned  half 
gray  and  I  have  not  had  a  good  night's  sleep  since.  I  Itave  tried  to 
explain  everything  truthfully  and  can  send  affidavits  to  sustain  my 
assertions. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Fbaiyk  J.  Ejispab, 
President  Omaha  and  Western  Button  Manufacturing  Co. 

Kr. 

Actual  cost  of  line  24  pearl  biittonA  made  in  Bohemia  on  foot  lathe.  ^^  groBs. 

Expert  button-makers  in  Bohemia  at  present  are  making  pearl  buttons,  line 

24,  of  shell  Bombay,  at 12 

Finished  ready  for  carding,  and  the  carding  por  gross,  they  pay 2 

Paper  cards,  thread,  and  paper  box,  all 2 

Mother-of-pearl  shell  to  gross,  Bombay 60 

Tool  machinery 3 

Total 79 

Expert  button-maker  on  foot  lathe  can  make  5  gross  per  day,  working  twelye  hours 
per  day,  making;  56  kr.  per  day.  Before  the  McKiuley  bill  they  paid  for  work  for 
gftme  line  of  buttons  21  kr.  more  per  gross. 
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BUTTONS. 
(Banynpht  429,  480.) 

TnJTRBDAY^  September  7, 1893. 

8TATE1IERT  OF  MB.  H.  O.  ZHIOHT,  OF  EAST  HAMFTOV,  KASa 

Mr;  Chaibman  :  I  am  here  to-day  with  Mr.  If ewell,  of  Springfichl, 
Mass.,  tomake  some  statements  with  regard  to  the  button  industry.  We 
are  not  here  to  make  any  argument  or  any  speech  unless  the  facts  we 
present  shall  constitute  an  argument  for  our  case,  and  we  will  not  tax 
the  patience  of  the  committee  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  I 
think.    ^ 

The  manufacture  of  buttons,  Mr.  Chairmen  and  gentlemen,  is  one  of 
the  smaller  industries  of  the  country,  but  one  of  great  imi)ort'ance  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  and  dependent  upon  it  for  support.  Statis- 
tics of  the  census  of  1880  show  the  importance  of  that  industry.  The 
census  of  1890  will  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the  industry,  and  if 
the  census  were  taken  to-day  it  would  show  a  far  greater  increase.  In 
the  last  year  or  two  a  large  number  of  companies  have  been  organized 
for  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons,  and  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
the  vegetable-ivory  button  industry,  so  that  now  according  to  the  best 
estimate  we  are  able  to  make  there  are  about  200  establishments,  cer- 
tainly 175,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  employing  a  capital 
of  $3,000,000.  The  amount  annually  paid  in  wages  we  estimate  to  be 
about  $2,500,000,  the  value  of  the  raw  material  used  about  $2,500,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  product  about  $7,000,000.  These  estimates  we 
have  are  approximately  correct,  but  we  can  not  vouch  for  their  absolute 
correctness,  for  they  are  partly  a  matter  of  estimate.  We  will  not 
trouble  the  committee  with  statistics  at  this  time,  but  I  will  speak  first 
of  the  different  classes  of  buttons  which  are  made.  The  button  industry 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  each  being  indicated  by  the  material 
chiefly  used  In  their  manufacture.  Namely,  first,  manufactures  that 
comes  under  the  commercial  or  technical  designation  of  cloth-covered 
buttons,  such  as  most  gentlemen  wear  on  their  best  garments.  In  this 
class  a  great  variety  of  textile  fabrics  are  used.  Piece  goods  and  all 
manner  of  fancy  goods  are  used,  and  the  variety  is  very  great.  The 
second  class  is  known  as  hard  buttons  made  from  vegetable  ivory, 
India  rubber,  bone,  ivory,  glass,  and  various  compositions.  The  third 
class  are  metal  buttons,  in  which  many  kinds  of  metal  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  glass  or  otherwise,  and  the  fourth  general  classification 
would  be  pearl  buttons,  an  important  industry  which  has  somewhat 
peculiar  features  and  has  increased  greatly  of  late.  Each  class  of  but- 
tons is  made  of  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  shapes,  patterns,  colors,  and 
qualities,  varying  in  size  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  which  is  five  Eng- 
lish line  to  l|  inches,  which  is  60  English  lines,  in  diameter,  and  vary- 
ing in  cost  from  a  few  cents  per  gross  to  several  dollars  per  single  gross 
of  144  buttons.  So  great  is  the  variety  and  cost  of  buttons  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  appraiser  or  merchant,  who  is  not  an  accomplished 
expert  in  such  matters,  to  judge  correctly  of  their  cost  or  value  and 
that  has  been  assigned  as  the  reason,  whether  it  be  a  valid  reason  or 
not,  why  the  duty  imposed  upon  imported  buttons  should  be,  pJirtially 
at  least,  specific.  We  have  nothing  to  suggest  upon  thatx>oint  any  fur- 
ther. 

In  most  kind  of  buttons  labor  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
production.    That  is  especially  true  of  the  vegetable  ivory  button  to 
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which  I  have  referred,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  prepared  by 
ray  Mend,  Mr.  Newell,  who  is  present,  and  who  will,  if  desired,  exhibit 
samples  and  explain  the  process  of  manufactare. 

We  are  here  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  represent  and 
speak  for  two  class  of  buttons,  the  covered-cloth  and  the  vegetable- 
ivory  button  industry,  both  of  which  are  leading  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  we  think.  The  pearl-button  manufacturers  have  an  organi- 
zation and  will  speak  for  themselves  by  counsel  or  otherwise.  The 
metal  buttons  have  been  enumerated  with  other  manufactures  of  metal 
goods  paying  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  we  suppose,  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  suppose  the  metal  button  manufacturers,  wlio  are  very  numerous 
in  the  country,  are  satisfied  with  the  present  duty.  I  will  call  your 
attention  first  particularly  to  covered  buttons  and  the  material  used  in 
making  them.  The  tarifi'  of  1890,  speaking  first  of  the  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  says — ^this  is  the  provision  of  the  tariff 
under  schedule  K,  paragraph  42o: 

Laatings,  mobair,  cloth,  eilk,  or  other  manafactares  of  cloth  woven  or  made  in  pat- 
terns of  such  size,  shape,  or  form,  or  cut  in  snob  manner  as  to  be  lit  for  buttons  exclu- 
sively, ten  per  centum  aid  valorem. 

That  has  been  the  rate  of  duty  on  those  goods  for  many  years.  At 
one  time  they  were  on  the  free  list,  but  for  many  years  they  have  been 
subject  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  Paragraph  430  of  the  same  schedule, 
schedule  "N,"  Sundries,  says: 

Ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  bom,  or  bone  buttons,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  silk  buttons,  of  which  many  are  made  at  the  present  time,  more 
of  silk  than  any  other  covered  buttons,  are  subject  to  the  same  duty  as 
silk  goods  in  general,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  material  which  goes 
into  this  button  cloth,  all  of  which  is  imported,  pays  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  and  you  will  therefore  see  we  are  protected  to  the  extent  of  40 
per  cent,  the  difference  between  the  material,  which  is  the  cloth,  which 
is  all  imported  and  which  must  be  for  the  present,  afid  the  duty 
imposed  upon  the  imported  buttons.  A  good  many  buttons  are  made 
of  worsted  and  woolen  material;  not  so  many  as  silk;  but  the  duty  on 
buttons  of  that  class  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  imposed  upon  other 
woolen  goods,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  woolen  schedule,  paragraph 
398,  with  various  other  articles.  The  duty  imposed  upon  imi)orted 
worsted  buttons  in  that  paragraph  is  ample,  and  I  am  free  to  say  is 
more  than  really  is  necessary.  If  it  was  of  any  interest  to  the  commit- 
tee we  could  show  here  to-day  samples  indicating  somewhat  the  kind 
of  covered  buttons  which  are  made,  the  kinds  of  vegetable-ivory  but- 
tons made,  and  the  material  which  goes  into  the  manufacture.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  tor  you  and  the  committee  to  say  whether  I  shall  open 
this  package  which  I  have  before  me  or  only  speak  of  it.  If  it  is  nec- 
essaiy  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  matter  we  will  be  pleased  to 
exhibit  samples — we  could  fill  this  room  with  samples  if  necessary,  but 
we  have  only  brought  a  few,  which  we  will  show  if  desired. 

Our  business  is  adjusted  to  the  present  tariff  laws,  and  any  reduction 
of  duty,  with  the  single  exception  I  have  referred  to  in  worsted  goods, 
would  necessitate  a  reduction  in  the  wages.  Competition  is  sharp, 
profits  are  small,  and  prices  were  never  lower  than  they  are  now,  the 
protection  being  on  the  silk  buttons,  our  leading  article,  40  per  cent. 
Any  sharp  reduction  would  create  distress  to  individuals,  to  families, 
and  to  little  communities  where  the  industries  are  established.  In  the 
town  where  I  reside,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  population  of  4,000  or  5,000 
people^  about  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  that  town  is  directly 
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or  indirectly  dependent  upon  this  industry  for  support,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  other  localities  I  believe.  We  therefore  ask  that  the  present 
rate  of  duty  be  continued  on  silk  buttons  and  on  vegetable-ivory  bat- 
tons,  namely,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  silk  buttons  and  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  buttons  composed  of  vegetable  ivory.  In  the  vege- 
table ivory  goods  we  can  see  that  the  labor  expended  ui)on  the  manu- 
facture of  those  goods  would  show  a  large  percentage,  and  constit'Otes^ 
probably,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  Will  you  let  me  see  those  buttons,  please  f 

Mr.  Knight  (opening  package).  Those  are  silk  buttons,  each  of  (me 
size,  and  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  of  «ach  of  these  there  are 
probably  fifty  or  sixty  patterns.  All  of  these  patterns  can  be  made  in 
six,  eight,  or  ten  sizes,  and  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  colors,  so  that  this  rep- 
resents a  number  that  will  run  up  to  the  thousands — three  thousand  at 
least. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  was  the'  price  of  those  buttons  in  the  retail  mar- 
ket as  compared  with  the  prices  before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
tariff! 

Mr.  Knight.  The  tariff  has  been  the  same  for  many  years,  and  my 
memory  goes  back  to  the  time  when  they  cost  about  twice  as  much  as 
they  do  now,  when  we  were  dependent  upon  the  imported  goods. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  When,  you  depended  upon  the  imported  goods  did  I 
understand  you  to  say  the  price  was  double  what  they  have  been  since 
their  manufacture  in  this  country  under  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Knight.  On  some  kinds  it  was  fully  double,  and  on  all  kinds  it 
was  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  the  present  prices. 

Mr.  Hopkins.'  Was  the  amount  of  duty  on  those  articles  changed  in 
the  so-called  McKinley  billt 

Mr.  Knight.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  was  continued. 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 
'    Mr.  Bbegiqnbibge.  Has  the  price  gone  down  to  the  same  extent  on 
the  foreign  article! 

Mr.  Knight.  Comparatively  few  buttons  of  this  class  are  imported 
at  present.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  foreign  article  of  these 
cloth  covered  buttons. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  were  speaking  of  cloth-covered  buttons! 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir;  it  remains  for  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  see  the  material  from  which  the  cloth-covered  buttons  are  made 
[exhibiting  samel;  there  are  a  few  of  the  many.  In  regard  to  the  cloth- 
covered  buttons  I  do  not  care  to  add  anything,  but  wiU  simply  answer 
any  (iiuestions  that  may  be  asked,  if  I  am  able  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Are  those  buttons  built  upon  a  wooden  or  upon 
an  iron  shapef 

Mr.  Knight.  They  are  built  upon  a  metal,  mostly  taggers'  iron, 
so  called,  and  some  upon  zinc,  and  some  upon  brass,  but  it  is  chiefly 
upon  taggers'  iron  made  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Most  of  them  are  built  upon  t-aggers'  ironf 

Mr.  Knight.  They  are. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  are  the  forms  of  those  buttons  upon  which  the 
covering  is  put  manufactured,  here  or  abroad? 

Mr.  I&JIGHT.  The  forms  ^are  made  in  various  localities — ^France  and 
Germany,  and  a  few  in  England,  but  mostly  they  are  made  in  France 
and  Germany. 

Mr.  Burrows.  They  are  not  made  in  this  country  at  allt 

Mr.  Knight.'  Very  little. 
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Mr.  BUBSOWS.  Why  not! 

Mr,  Knight.  There  are  localities  iu  France  and  in  Gennany,  partic- 
ularly, where  the  industry  has  been  established  a  long  time  and  a 
variety  of  material  which  is  used  is  collected  from  various  points.  For 
instance  in  Lyons,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  certain  other  places,  certain 
things  are  made.  There  is  no  one  factory  where  a  variety  of  button 
forms  are  made.  So  it  is  in  Germany.  They  make  only  the  one  kind 
and  send  it  out.  It  would-be  impractical  for  one,  two,  or  three  factories 
to  make  all  the  material  which  is  requisite.  Some  efforts  have  been 
made  in  this  country  and  we  ourselves  have  put  some  money  into  It 
with  reference  to  making  some  of  these  materials  here,  but  we  are  not 
able  to  do  it  successfully,  because  we  can  not  make  enough  of  any  one 
kind.  There  is  not  enough  of  any  one  kind  required  to  make  it  an 
object  to  establish  these,  so  we  gather  them  where  they  are  made  in 
France  and  in  Germany. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBiaE.  You  are  speaking  of  the  formf 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  the  forms. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  covers  are  manfactured  heref 

Mr.  Knight.  They  are  the  imported  forms. 

Mr.  DixzELL.  By  forms,  do  you  mean  covers  T 

Mr.  Knight.  The  covers  of  the  button. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  is  the  metal  manufactured? 

Mr.  Kj^ight.  Oh,  the  metal,  of  course,  is  imported  and  cut  here. 
I     Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.-  This  article  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  imported ; 
we  do  not  make  much  of  this  in  this  country! 
i    Mr.  Knight.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  I  wish  you  would  describe  to  us  the  process  of 
making  these  buttons,  as  made  of  cloth,  whether  they  are  made  by 
machinery  or  by  handf 

Mr.  Knight.  It  is  done  largely  by  machinery,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  cost  of  production  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  last  few 
years — ^in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  These  covers  are  cut  with  a 
round  chisel.  Most  of  the  buttons  are  composed  of  five  parts.  There 
is  the  &ce  of  the  button,  which  we  call  the  shell  and  the  back  of  the 
button,  which  we  call  the  collet,  the  center  of  the  button,  ^  piece  of 
paper,  the  shank  of  the  button  of  canvas,  and  the  cover,  whatever  you 
ohoose^usually  silk. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  say  the  metal  is  imported  alsoY 

Mr.  Knight.  The  taggers  iron  is  imported,  the  zinc  and  brass  we 
get  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  When  you  cut  it  in  the  form  of  the  button  is  it  done 
here  or  abroad! 

Mr.  Knight.  It  is  done  here. 

Mr.  Geab.  You  import  the  raw  material  and  it  is  formed  heref 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  to  us  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Geab.  You  did  not  say  how  many  hands  were  engaged  in  the 
button  industry  in  this  country^  can  you  give  that! 

Mr.  Kjnight.  In  this  particular  indusrry! 

Mr.  Geab.    The  general  button  industry  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  that. 

Mr.  Geab.  1  did  not  notice  that  you  gave  it  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  Knight.  It  is,  approximately,  10,000.  In  1880  it  was  6,625;  in 
1893  it  exceeded  8,000,  and  we  think  that  today  it  must  be  between 
8,000  and  9,000,  approaching  nearly  10,000  operatives  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Geab,  What  is  the  class  of  labor  T 
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Mr.  Knight.  It  is  mostly  operative  labor,  of  course  there  are  a  few 
skilled  workmen  in  those  establishments. 

Mr,  Geae.  Boys,  women,  and  girls t 

Mr.  Knight.  Boys  and  girls;  about  half  and  half. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Taking  the  entire  cost  of  operating  your  plant  for  a 
year,  including  interest  on  money  invested  in  it,  the  cost  of  your  raw 
material  of  all  kinds,  and  labor  pay  roll,  what  per  cent  of  that  total  cost 
is  represented  by  the  labor  t      •  ^ 

Mr.  Knight.  The  qualities  of  the  buttons  vary. 

Mr.  Taesney.  Well,  silk  buttons! 

Mr.  Knight.  On  silt  buttons  it  runs  from  30  to  40  per  cent;  on  vege- 
table ivory  it  runs  from  70  to  ^5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  The  entire  labor  coat,  then,  in  producing  silk  buttons 
is  from  30  to  40  per  centf 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  the  operative  labor. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  And  the  protection,  now,  is  40  per  centf 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  does  not  include  the  labor  on  the  raw  material, 
which  comes  to  you  f 

Mr.  Knight.  Kot  at  all.    The  labor,  I  compute,  is  after  we  receive  it. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  After  you  receive  itt 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  The  labor  of  preparing  the  material  abroad  is 
included  in  the  purchase  price  f 

Mr.  Knight.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  Which  is  included  in  the  expense  of  the  material t 

Mr.  Knight.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  fifteen  companies, 
firms,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ivory  buttons  in  this  country, 
and  they  have  been  able  to  pursue  it  with  only  a  small  profit  under  the 
tariff  of  1890,  the  duty  being  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  prices  of  ivory 
buttons  are  much  lower  than  formerly,  and  were  never  lower  in  our 
market  than  they  are  now.  The  improvements  in  machinery  and  tools 
have  enabled  us  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  product  to  some  extent. 
These  fifteen  concerns  turn  out  a  product  of  about  $1,000,000  a  year  at 
the  rate  they  are  running  now,  giving  employment  to  1,600  people  or 
more,  and  a  support  to  more  than  they  employ.  At  the  same  time  the 
importation  of  ivory  buttons  amounts  to  almost  $600,000  a  year,  thus 
showing  that  under  the  present  tariff  we  divide  the  business  with  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  the  present  duty  therefore  afifords  to-day  revenue 
and  protection.  The  imports  of  buttonsinto  thiscountryforthe  year  1891 
aggregated  $1,277,000^  in  1892,  $1,292,000;  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year,  $820,000.  If  it  goes  through  ai;  that  rate  for  the  present 
year  the  imports  will  exceed  $1,200,000.  This  includes  ivory  buttons, 
glass  buttons,  pearl  buttons,  metal  buttons,  and  agate  buttons. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbidge.  Those  are  not  imports  of  ivory  buttons  exclus- 
ively, to  which  you  have  just  alluded! 

Mr.  Knight.  No,  sir;  the  imports  of  ivory  buttons  I  can  give  sepa- 
rately. The  imports  of  ivory  buttons  for  the  seven  months  of  this  year 
was  $700,000. 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  How  long  have  we  been  making  ivory  buttons 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Knight.  It  was  commenced  in  the  seventies.  It  was  established 
as  a  good  business  in  1874.  About  one-third,  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
figures  given,  of  the  ivory  buttons  used  in  this  country  are  imported. 
A  slight  reduction  of  the  duty  on  those  goods  would  necessitate  the 
reduction  of  wages  of  the  operatives  here,  and  a  material  reduction 
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would  prove  destructive  to  tbe  industry  in  this  country.  Labor  con- 
stitutes a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  producing  these  goods  and  the 
present  duty  is  only  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  labor  here  and 
the  labor  in  the  same  industry  abroad.  We  have  reliable  statistics  of 
prices  paid  for  labor  in  this  industry  abroad. 

Mr.  Gear.  Where  are  these  foreign  ivory  buttons  niadet 

Mr.  Knight.  They  are  manufactured  in  Germany,  some  in  Austria, 
and  some  in  France,  but  more  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 
Formerly  some  were  made  in  England,  but  the  German  product  has 
crowded  out  the  English. 

Mr.  BuBEOWS.  Did  you  say  you  had  a  table  showing  the  rate  of 
wages  p9.id  abroad  f 

Mr.  Knight.  We  have  ii 

Mr.  BuEBOWS.  Have  you  it  here? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  have  not  a  table  here  showing  those  wages,  but  we 
know  beyond  all  doubt  what  they  are.  Why,  I  have  had  the  informa- 
tion, personally,  from  the  manufacturers  whose  establishments  I  have 
visited. 

Mr.  BuEBOWS.  Can  you  secure  a  tiible  of  the  wages  paid  abroad  in 
this  industry! 

Mr.  Knight.  I  can,  easily. 

Mr.  BuBBOWS.  Will  you  forward  it  to  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  Knight.  If  you  desire. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  want  a  comparative  statement  of  the  wages  here 
and  abroad. 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Kewell,  will  you  remind  me  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having  that  donet 

Gentlemen,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  did  not  purport  to  make  any 
speech  or  argument,  and  I  will  not  detain  you  further,  but  will  ask  Mr. 
Newell  to  show  you  some  of  the  ivory  buttons,  stock,  and  the  raw 
material,  and  add  anything  that  may  occur  to  him  to  what  I  have  said. 
We  can  not  believe  and  do  not  believe  that  your  honorable  committee 
will  favor  legislation  which  will  destroy  or  cripple  the  two  industries 
represented  by  us,  the  covered  button  industry  and  the  vegetable  ivory 
industry.  We  thank  you  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
and  with  your  permission  we  will  file  a  paper  containing  the  substance 
of  what  we  have  said  to-day  and  such  additional  points  as  may  occur 
to  us. 

Mr.  Whiting.  You  say  the  forms  are  imported,  and  the  covering! 

Mr.  Knight.  The  covering  we  call  the  form. 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  is  a  metallic  form  which  the  buttons  are  made 
upont 

Mr.  Knight.  There  is  a  metallic  form  on  which  they  are  made. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Is  that  imported  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  not. 

Mr.  Whiting.  You  make  that? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taensey.  But  you  make  it  out  of  imported  taggers  iron? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Does  that  enter  largely  in  the  cost? 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  an  item;  the  duty  on  that  is  about  40 per  cent. 

Mr.  Whiting.  You  put  the  buttons  together  here? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  import  the  cover  and  cut  the  cover,  there  are 
numerous  processes  of  cutting  it,  some  more  rapid  than  others,  and  we 
cat  the  metal  parts  of  the  forms  and  we  japan,  or  tin,  or  silver,  or  gild  it. 

Mr.  Whiting.  You  refer  to  covered  buttons? 
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Mr.  Knight.  We  use  mostly  imported  forms  or  covers,  like  this  ure 
have,  shown  you  here. 

Mr.  Whiting.  In  regard  to  covered  buttons,  you  import  the  form 
and  you  import  the  metal  and  you  put  it  together  heref 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  And  the  50  per  cent  on  that  you  wish  retained? 

Mr.  Knight.  50  per  e«nt  is  the  duty  on  the  imported  buttons,  silk 
buttons,  aud  the  duty  on  the  taggers  iron  is  about  40  per  cent,  so  oar 
protectioQ  is  little  less  than  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  In  what  form  is  that  taggers  iron  imported  which  you 
use,  how  does  it  come,  cut  up  so  you  can  put  the  forms  over  itf 

Mr.  Knight.  No;  it  comes  in  sheets. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Explain  that  fully  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Knight.  It  comes  in  sheets,  any  length  we  desire.  Tfie  common 
size  is  10  inches  wide  and  28  inches  long;  some  is  14  and  some  longer. 
We  have  it  come  in  sheets  such  as  we  may  order  so  as  to  conveniently 
handle  it  in  our  machines. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  When  it  comes  in  that  form  what  do  you  do  to  it  f 

Mr.  Knight.  We  cut  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Describe  the  process  you  go  through  in  getting  it  ro 
you  can  put  the  silk  cover  over  it  and  make  a  button  t 

Mr.  Knight.  We  cut  the  back  of  the  button.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
blank  and  we  have  to  perforate  it.  We  stamp  that  with  our  trade-mark. 
The  back  of  the  button  we  call  the  collet.  We  cut  the  canvas  that 
forms  a  shank  and  the  cover,  and  then  we  put  all  that  into  the  machino 
which  brings  the  parts  together  and  turns  it  out  a  finished  button. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  not  that  taggers  iron  of  which  you  speak  manu- 
factured in  this  country? 

Mr.  Knight.  Very  little  is  manufactured  in  this  country.  The 
article  we  use  is  specially  manuikctured  for  button-making  and  for 
umbrella  checks, 

Mr.  Gear.  Do  you  use  one  number,  altogether! 

Mr.  Knight.  No;  several  numbers. 

Mr.  Qeab.  Bunning  from  what. 

Mr.  Knight.  32  to  38  wire  gauge. 

Mr.  Whiting.  All  the  parts  of  the  button  are  imported  and  put 
together  here;  is  that  the  factf 

Mr.  Knight.    All  the  material  is  imported. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  manufacture  this  material  into  different  forms t 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes^  sir.  When  I  say  "  all,''  there  are  buttons  we  make 
from  cotton  and  various  materials,  made  in  this  country  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Explain  in  regard  to  these  buttons,  why  they  are 
made  out  of  materials  produced  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Knight.  We  make  a  large  quantity  of  buttons,  for  shirts  and 
drawers,  of  cotton,  on  zinc  or  brass  that  is  used  on  underwear,  and  is  a 
very  cheap  article.  We  make  large  quantities  of  those,  and  they  are 
made  wholly  of  goods  that  are  not  imported. 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  have  taken  the  place  of  the  pearl  buttons  1 

Mr.  Knight.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Because  the  pearl  buttons  were  too  highf 

Mr.  Knight.  I  believe  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  pearl  button  is  much  better  for  that  uset 

Mr.  Knight.  Much  better,  and  there  is  another  button  which  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  pearl,  an  agate  button  which  is  not  made  in  this  coun* 
try  at  all.    It  is  made  in  certain  localities  where  there  are  pottery 
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establishments,  Tvhere  the  labor  is  next  to  nothing,  and  thef  are  sold 
there  very  cheap.  They  are  sold  down  to  3d  and  48  cents  a  gross,  3  or 
4  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Paynb.  Vegetable  ivory  is  used  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  Knight.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  not  anything  that  could  equal  it  anywhere? 

Mr.  Knight.  Well,  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  article  that  has  ever  been 
used. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Kewell  will  now  show  you  some 
samples  of  vegetable  ivory.  They  are  made  in  an  immense  variety  and 
what  he  says  and  shows  you  will  give  you  some  idea  of  them.  Before  I 
sit  down,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  be  permitted  to  put  in,  very  soon,  a 
paper  setting  forth  the  substance  of  what  we  have  said  to-day,  with 
such  other  x>oints  as  may  occur  to  us? 

The  Chaibman.  Your  testimony  has  been  taken  down  by  the  sten- 
ographer there. 

Mr.  Knight.  Well.  I  hope  he  has  it  down  correctly. 

Mr.  Geab.  You  will  not  forget  that  table  in  regard  to  wages? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  have  had  but  a  few  moments  to  prepare  for  this 
hearing,  as  we  only  had  notice  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Gear.  I  think  you  made  an  incorrect  statement,  inadvertently. 
I  think  you  stated  the  raw  material  was  so  much  and  the  product  was 
only  about  $200,000  more  than  the  raw  material,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake  which  you  perhaps  would  like  to  correct  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Knight.  Those  statistics  apply  to  the  whole  button  industry, 
but  I  will  give  it  to  you  correctly. 

Mr.  Geau.  You  stated  that  the  raw  material  used  was  $2,500,000 
and  the  product  was  $2,700,000. 

Mr.  Knight.  The  product  is  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Geab.  You  did  not  state  that.    (See  same  corrected.) 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  You  give  those  two  items,  what  you  pay  for 
labor  and  material,  as  covering  the  cost  of  the  production? 

Mr.  KnighIT.  The  cost  of  labor  and  material  separately. 

Mr.  Bbeckinbidge.  Is  it  your  purpose  in  giving  the  two  to  cov^r 
the  cost  of  production,  what  you  pay  for  labor  and  pay  for  material? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes;  that  would  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

Button  indtuiry  of  the  United  States,  from  the  census  of  1880. 

Number  of  establishments 124 

Amonut  of  capital  in  vested $2,013,350 

Persons  employed 6, 825 

Wages  paid  annuaUy $1,645,130 

Value  of  materials  used 1,792,891 

'Value  of  product 4,449,542 

Value  of  product  is  supposed  to  be  the  total  amount  of  sales. 

Buti&n  industry  of  the  United  States  as  estimated  in  189S. 

i  Number  of  establishments.. 165 

*  Amount  of  capital  invested $2,700,000 

Persons  employed 9,000 

Wages  annually $2,400,000 

Value  of  materials  used , 2,600,000 

Product,  gross  sales 6,000,000 

Less  commission  and  cash  discount 720,000 

Net  proceeds 5,280,000 

For  year  ending  July  1, 1893. 

Horatio  G.  Knight. 
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(Paragr«p]i480.) 
8TATE1CENT  OF  KB.  H.  C.  KEWELL,  OF  8PSIV0FIEI4  KA8S. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  a  sauiple  of  the  vegetable  ivory  nut  and  the 
way  they  cut  it  oat  which  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  you  [exhibiting 
same]. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Newell.  South  America,  Central  America,  largely  Panama, 
Aspinwall,  and  different  places. 

Mr.  Burrows.  That  is  what  the  button  is  made  out  oft 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  piece  of  button  turned  out  of  there. 
The  center  of  it  is  all  waste.  We  only  get  about  400  })ounds  of  buttons 
out  of  a  ton  of  nuts.  The  center  is  full  of  cracks  and  can  not  be  used 
at  all. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Is  the  material  freet 

Mr.  Newell.  The  material  is  free.    There  is  no  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  it  called  in  the  tariff  schedule? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  think  it  is  called  vegetable  ivory;  it  is  only  known  in 
this  country  as  that.  There  may  be  a  scientific  name.  This  goes 
through  some  12  or  15  processes  according  to  the  variety  of  buttons. 
Taking  a  plain  button  like  this  they  are  much  simpler  to  make  than  the 
various  colors;  some  of  them  are  nicely  colored,  some  are  imitation 
buckhorn,  and,  as  I  say,  some  would  require  12  operations,  and  some 
others  would  be  15  or  more.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  percentage  of  labor  on  the  vegetable  ivory  button.  On  such  a  but- 
ton as  that  it  is  75  per  cent  labor;  that  is  the  proportionate  cost  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  called  the  plain  colored  button?     ^ 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  these  in  all  shades,  of  course,  so  that 
they  would  match  different  garments,  and  for  mixed  garments  we  put 
mixed  colors.  It  is  the  finest  material  in  the  world  to  take  color. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  equal  for  a  button,  and  the  more  it  is  worn 
the  brighter  it  polishes,  while  the  rubber  and  most  other  materials  grow 
dull ;  but  with  friction  from  wear  this  brightens. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  is  not  that  business  comparatively  new. 

•Mr.  Newell.  No;  Mr.  Knight  said  that  the  business  commenced  in 
1874,  but  he  is  mistaken  about  that.  We  were  making  them  in  1865, 
and  it  is  an  industry  that  really  got  ahead  of  the  old  c<mntry  to  start 
with.  Although  they  manufacture  them  in  England  to  a  small  extent 
we  got  into  it  very  largely  before  they  got  into  it,  and  thus  we  have 
driven  them  to  the  wall  on  it. 

Mr.  BREOKiNRiDaE.  When  did  this  industry  begin  first? 

>Jr.  Newell.  I  was  stating  we  commenced  it  ourselves  about  1865. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Were  you  the  first  to  mak^  it? 

Mr.  Newell.  No;  there  were  one  or  two  other  concerns,  but  a  little 
ahead  of  us  only. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  When  did  they  begin  ? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  it  was  only  two  or  three  ye^irs 
before  we  did. 

Mr.  Gear.  After  1860. 

Mr.  Newell.  After  1860  I  am  quite  sure. 
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Mr.  Burrows.  Can  you  state  the  extent  of  the  output  in  this  country 
of  that  kind  of  button  t 

Mr.  !Newell.  Well,  it  is — I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.  Our  capac- 
ity is  about  2,000  gross  a  day. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Does  it  supply  the  domestic  demand  ? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  enough  machinery  in  this  country 
to  supply  the  domestic  demand  entirely,  but  we  are  not  able  to  entirely 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Knight.  Well,  it  is  entirely  on  account  of  the  cost  of  labor, 
because  we  get  our  material  just  as  cheap  as  they  do  and  it  is  entirely 
on  labor. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  does  the  competition  come  fromt 

Mr.  Newell.  It  comes  from  Germany  and  Austria  largely. 

Mr.  Gear.  What  is  the  relative  difference  between  the  labor  of 
Germany  and  Austria  and  this  country;  can  you  answer  thatf 

Mr.  Newell.  No,  sir;  I  can  not,  except  it  is  known.  I  did  not  sup- 
pose it  would  be  necessary  to  state  that,  because  everybody  has  had 
that  very  often  told  them,  that  in  Austria  it  is  about  one-third  and  in 
England  about  one-half. 

Mr.  Gear.  Bverbody  does  not  believe  it  although  everybody  has 
heard  it  probably. 

Mr.  Newell.  There  are  men  working  for  me  now  who  can  verify  all 
these  statements  and  do. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  per  diem  wages? 

Mr.  Newell.  They  are  the  wages  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  labor  is  cheaper  there  than  here 
you  mean  per  diem  labor? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  proportion  to  what  a  man  produces  is  the  labor 
cheaper  there  than  here? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  whether  the  labor  here  is  any  more  effi- 
cient and  produces  more  goods  than  the  labor  there? 

Mr.  Newell.  Well,  our  expwience  is  that  the  laborer  from  Europe 
at  first  perliaps  is  a  little  slower,  but  put  him  beside  one  of  our  employes 
and  its  only  a  few  weeks  when  they  are  right  by  their  side.  Of  course 
they  must  do  the  same  to  earn  the  same  pay. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  paid  by  the  piece  entirely? 

Mr.  Newell.  Everything  we  do  is  by  the  piece. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  do  wages  compare  by  the  piece  in  England  and 
Germany  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Newell.  The  price  is  regulated  really  by  what  they  would  earn 
by  the  we^k.  That  is  just  about  a  certain  sum.  Our  girls  earn  on  an 
average  $6.18  a  week.*  Some  of  them  would  earn  $7  and  $8  a  week 
who  are  ve^ry  smarts  and  others  would  go  below  the  $6.18.  Now  men 
who  work  on  this 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  stated  the  labor  you  paid  here  compared  with 
what  is  paid  in  England  is  twice  as  much.  Do  you  mean  you  pay  twice 
as  much  for  the  labor  as  for  the  same  amount  of  work  turned  out  in 
England? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir;  'We  do. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  is  it  as  compared  with  the  product  which  is 
turned  out  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Newell.  You  mean  as  to  the  quantity? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  mean  as  to  the  product. 
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.Mr.  l^EWELL.  Well,  I  sliotild  say  the  Oerman  workman  woold  do  a 
trifle  more  in  their  own  country  than  the  English  workmen. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yon  did  not  get  the  point  I  am  after.  Yon  know,  I 
suppose,  how  much  it  costs  you  to  produce  a  gross  of  bnttonst 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HoPKTNB.  How  much  does  it  cost  in  labor  to  produce  that  gross 
of  buttons  in  Germany  f 

Mr.  Newell.  1  cojild  only  answer  that  by  saying  one-third  of  the 
labor,  one-third  of  what  it  costs  here. 

Mr.  HoPKTNB.  That  is,  the  German  manufacturer,  yonr  competitor 
in  Germany,  can  produce  a  gross  of  buttons  for  one-third  of  the.  cost  of 
labor  that  you  pay  here? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  that  is  our  information  iiom  there;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WHiTiNGh.  Have  you  men  from  Germany  working  in  your  fac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Newbll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting-.  You  think  you  pay  them  two-thirds  more  than  they 
get  at  home  when  they  come  here? 

Mr.  Newell.  Three  times  as  much;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Asa  matter  of  liberality  and  to  aid  the  community 
established  around  yout 

Mr.  Newell.  Well,  our  wages  are  fixed  from  the  industries  aronnd 
us.  All  industries  pay  their  help  about  the  same  prices,  otherwise 
they  would  go  from  place  to  place.  In  order  to  secure  our  labor  we 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  the  envelope  maker  or  the  girls  who  work  in 
the  cotton  mills,  or  other  mills,  so  there  is  about  an  equalizaikion  of  the 
labor  around  us,  and  that  governs  the  price  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Gear.  You  do  not  do  it  out  of  charity,  but  do  it  because  you 
have  to  f 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir.  Our  men  average  on  this  work  $11.94  a 
week,  and  all  we  ask  of  course  in  this  is  to  equalize  the  differenee  in 
labor. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  What  is  the  factory  price  per  gross  of  these  buttons 
finished? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  could  give  you  all  of  those  sizes  if  you  wish.  Here 
IS  a  vest  and  coat  size,  24  lines,  50  cents,  and  «S0  lines,  is  65  cents,  fac- 
tory price.  Of  course  there  is  the  cost  of  selling  and  a  discount  for 
cash,  6  per  cent  for  ten  days,  5  per  cent  for  thirty  days,  etc. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  pay  your 
workmen  not  by  the  day  but  by  the  piece  t 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir ;  by  the  gross. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  did  not  give  us  their  wages,  however,  in 
the  form  in  which  you  pay  them;  you  have  given  tftieir  wages  computed 
by  the  day  and  by  the  weekt 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  run  'per  week  where  they  work 
by  the  week.  This  work  is  counted  up  and  they  are  credited  each  by 
what  they  earn  according  to  the  number  of  gross  they  turn  out. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  price  of  piecework 
of  a  corresponding  character  of  work  abroad! 

Mr.  Newell.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Can  you  leave  that  card  of  buttons  with  us  and 
give  us  a  statement  of  how  much  you  pay  the  workmen  by  the  gross 
for  each  one  of  those  numbers  t 

Mr.  Newell.  You  s*ee  I  will  have  to  give  the  various  operations. 
The  turning  is  perhaps  3  cents,  sawing  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound,  and 
would  be  made  up  in  that  way. 
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Mr.  BBEGKiNBiDaE.  You  pay  thorn  that  way;  therefore  the  safest 
statement  would  be  to  give  us  a  statement  of  what  it  costs  just  in  the 
form  in  which  you  pay  them.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  it  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  Beed.  He  pays  for  the  different  operations. 

Mr.  Bbeokineidge.  But  I  want  him  to  give  a  statement  of  what  he 
pays  for  each  one. 

Mr.  Newell.  I  can  give  you  a  statement  of  what  each  operation 
costs. 

Mr.  BBEOKiNBiDaE.  Exactly,  so  we  can  know  exactly  what  you  pay 
in  wages  for  each  one  of  these  numbers. 

Mr.  Newell.  I  have  given  the  total  labor  cost  on  buttons  here. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No  one  operative  makes  a  complete  button  T 

Mr.  Newell.  Oh,  no;  they  go  through  fifteen  or  twenty  processes 
before  you  get  the  button. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbibge.  And  you  pay  each  one  by  the  piece  t 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  gross. 

Mr.  Bbegkinbibge.  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  us  a 
detailed  stat.ement  of  these  various  items,  and  to  make  it  so  that  we 
can  find  out  in  that  way  just  how  much  you  pay  your  laborers. 

Mr.  Newell.  If  you  take  the  cost  of  that  button,  the  samples  on 
that  card 

Mr.  Bbeokinbidge.  You  can  take  your  own  time  about  making  that 
out.  « 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  makQ  the  highest  grade  of  goods f 

Mr.  Newell.  We  make  the  very  highest  grade  made. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  buttons  which  are  more  ornamental,  I  suppose,  in 
color  and  finish  t 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Will  you  state  what  percentage  of  labor  is  involved  in 
the  highest  grade? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  per  cent  of  cost  of  labor  is  there  in  the  highest 
grade,  the  best  grade  you  make? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Better  give  a  statement  about  the  character  of  the 
foreign? 

Mr.  Newell.  I  could  not  give  it  exactly  now,  but  I  stated  it  was  from 
75  to  85  per  cent  labor,  85  for  the  highest  grade. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  answers  the  question,  75  to  85  per  cent? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes,  sir. 
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(Psn^raph  4S0.) 

flTATEmarr  of  ubopold  xobuz,  issi  kobth  fifth  sibeet,  fhiladsijpeli,  pa. 

September  8, 1893. 

Mr.  Ghaibhan  :  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me^  because  I  do  not  speak 
good  English.  I  will  try  and  do  the  best  I  can,  so  that  you  will  under- 
stand me.  We  are  manufacturing  bone  buttons,  and  three  years  ago, 
in  1889,  we  were  entirely  knocked  out  of  the  market.  Bone  buttons 
were  imported  for  less  than  we  paid  in  wages  to  make  them.  I  have 
got  the  rate  here,  and  I  will  hand  it  to  Mr.  Dalzell  to  be  read. 
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(Mr.  Dalzell  read  the  paper  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Leopold  Moritz, 

ISil  North  Fifth  Street j  Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 

Sir:  Yours  of  the  13th  at  hand.  If  yon  had  made  ns  the  same  offer  some  tinM  a^ 
we  would  wrote  yon  that  we  could  not  sell  your  j^oods.  We  conld  have  Bold  2^000 
or  3,000  gross  for  you ;  hut  now  a  new  enemy  is  in  the  field.  The  imported  goods 
are  now  being  sold  here  to  our  trade  at  $1  a  groat  gross  for  a  27-line.  If  you  can 
make  us  a  price  so  that  we  can  compete  with  them,  we  are  willing  to  place  an  order. 
They  cost  about  85  cents  to  land  here,  and  A-22  about  52  cents. 
Yours  truly, 

m 

Mr.  Moritz  (continuing).  Now,  gentlemen,  you  see  at  what  price 
they  can  be  imported.  I^ow,  if  you  want  to  see  it  particularly,  1  will 
show  what  it  costs  to  manufacture;  but  still,  I  suppose,  you  will  take 
my  word.  These  buttons  have  got  to  go  through  the  hand  twelve  times, 
four  times,  one  by  one,  before  they  can  be  backed.  Those  twelve  boxes 
make  a  great  gross,  and  the  labor  paid  for  the  same  is  90  cents,  and 
you  have  seen  here  what  they  were  imported  for  in  1885.  Of  course, 
we  had  to  go  out  of  business  and  lose  the  couple  of  dollars  that  we  had 
saved.  The  McKinley  bill  put  them  at  50  per  jeent  and  we  have  come 
over  here  to  beg  you  not  to  take  that  duty  off.  Please  leave  it  on,  so 
that  we  can  make  these  buttons.  We  won't  know  what  to  do  if  we  are 
knocked  otit,  for  that  reason  we  have  come  over  here  to  ask  you  to 
leave  it  on.    I  see  some  gentlemen  laugh,  but  it  is  nothing  to  laugh  at. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  no  laughing  matter  for  you? 

Mr.  MoEiTZ.  No,  sir;  I  came  into  this  country  to  work.  This  is  the 
greatest  country  on  earth.  There  is  not  another  on  earth  like  it.  I 
am  surprised  that  we  have  to  come  over  here  to  talk  about  that  ques- 
tion. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  was  20  years  old  when  I  came  to  this  counlxy.  I 
never  earned  more  than  $2.50  a  week  in  Germany.  Now,  that  is  not 
very  nice.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  boy  to  come  away  from  his  father  and 
mother.  You  will  all  agree  to  that ;  but  still  I  want  to  say  what  brought 
me  away.  If  you  ask  me  what  I  did  there  I  will  tell  you  freely.  I 
thougUt  I  could  make  more  money  on  this  side,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  come  here.  I  had  my  first  free  lodging  in  Castle  Garden.  It  was 
not  because  I  did  not  have  the  money,  but  because  I  wanted  to  save 
the  money  I  had.  Well,  I  did  not  sleep  very  well  in  Castle  Garden, 
and  I  was  rather  sorry  I  did  sleep  there.  Next  morning  I  went  out- 
side, and  the  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  workingman 
who  came  along  with  a  shovel  and  a  coal  basket.  He  went  up  to  a 
stand  and  bought  a  dozen  oranges.  Now,  I  thought  he  had  an  order 
from  some  rich  man  to  buy  the  oranges.  .1  saw  that  he  took  one  and 
ate  it.  I  never  had  seen  a  workingman  jn  Germany  eat  oranges.  It 
looked  to  me  as  though  oranges  were  only  for  very  rich  x>^ople,  but 
soon  I  noticed  the  workiugmen  eating  them.  I  said  to  myself,  "This 
is  the  country  where  I  will  be  at  home,"  and  I  made  no  mistake. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  are  not  buying  oranges  over  in  New  York  now, 
but  are  waiting  for  bread. 

Mr.  Moritz.  Yes,  gentlemen;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  looks  very  bad. 
Of  course  I  am  a  workingman  to-day.  I  work  to-day,  and  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  working  people.  For  some  people  it  is  very  hard,  for 
they  have  got  no  bread  and  no  work.  I  can  not  see  how  it  is.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  kin<^f  panic,  they  say,  but  still  I  do  not  know  what 
is  before  us.  I  think  I  could  give  you  my  opinion,  but  you  might  then 
laugh  again ;  but  still  I  have  my  opinion  about  it,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while,  perhax>s,  for  me  to  say  anything  more. 
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Mr.  Burrows.  What  is  your  oinnionl    Please  state  it,  in  a  word. 

Mr.  JMoRiTZ.  Very  well,  and  I  will  try  to  make  it  short.  You  see, 
this  country  is  rather  proud.  Of  coutse,  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud, 
but  still  there  is  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  European  peopk^  have 
our  bonds  and  stocks.  VV'e  have  to  pay  interest  on  them.  I  calculate 
that  the  European  people  own  our  gold.  Of  course,  we  have  it  now, 
but  if  we  would  pay  our  debts  we  would  not  have  much  left.  Tliere 
is  another  thing.  Our  people  go  over  there.  We  want  to  pay  our 
interest;  y<?twe  can  do  one  thing,  and  that  is,  if  you  people,  who  are 
regarded  as  the  fathers  of  this  country,  tell  your  children;  ''Children, 
you  must  do  your  own  work;  you  must  not  get  your  work  done  in 
foreign  countries."  If  we  do  our  own  work  our  money  will  stay  here 
and  we  will  get  rich.  If  we  do  not  do  our  own  work  the  money  will  go 
away  and  we  will  be  poor.  I  can  sec  no  difference,  If  a  man  goes  to 
the  wall,  like  we  did,  and  loses  his  business,  then  he  thinks  about  it. 

It  was  in  Philadelphia,  where  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  machinery 
was  sold  at  action.  It  was  button  macjiinery.  Some  years  ago,  Phila- 
delphia had  about  5,000  j)eople  employed  in  making  bone  buttons,  but 
we  can  not  now  make  them  any  more.  Some  smart  manufacturers  now 
imi)ort  buttons.  The  other  ones  concluded  they  would  lose  everything. 
The  machines  were  sold  at  auction,  and  nobody  would  buy  them.  A  man 
came  to  me  and  said,  ^*  Moritz,  buy  those  machines."  I  said :  "  I  don't 
know;  perhaps  in  a  week  I  might  be  compelled  to  sell  theift  again,  and 
nobody  would  offer  anything  for  them."  They  were  sold  as  old  iron. 
I  say  it  is  a  pity  to  see  that,  and  that  thing  should  not  happen.  We 
should  do  onr  own  work,  for  that  is  best  for  everyone. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  something  now  on  that  point.  Here  is  a 
piece  of  pumice-stone  [exhibiting  a  small  stone.]  We  use  that  in  our 
business,  and  it  is  imported.  It  is  on  the  free  list,  from  what  I  hear. 
Now,  I  never  like  to  tell  a  lie.  I  will  tell  you,  first,  that  I  bought  that 
for  two  and  one  eighth  and  two  and  three-eighths  of  a  cent.  On  the 
14th  of  June,  I  bought  279  pounds  of  that  pumice-stone,  and  a  man 
told  me  the  price  was  tour  cents.  I  said,  "IIow  is  that?"  as  the 
price  always  was  2J  cents.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  One  nuin 
said  they  put  on  the  duty  on  the  other  side,  and  the  second  one  said  he 
did  not  know.  I  went  to  the  third  one.  The  third  one  told  me  that 
they  had  made  a  combination.  I  did  not  know  whether  the  combina- 
tion was  made  on  the  other  side  or  on  this  side;  but  still  they  told  me 
it  was  a  combination.  They  were  sold  for  four  cents.  Of  course  I  was 
of  the  opinion  that  they  would  come  down  again.  I  asked  him  again 
about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  sometime  they  wonld  go  higher;  and  then 
I  a^ked  him  again,  and  he  told  me  that  they  were  bought  in  *'  lump; " 
that  is  to  say,  they  come  from  the  other  side  at  a  cost  of  about  4J 
cents. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  opinion  this  pumice  stone  could  be  manufactured 
here,  and  the  impoi'ter  could  not  run  the  price  ui)  to  4^  cents. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Had  we  not  better  put  a  duty  on  it  now! 

Mr.  MoBiTZ.  I  do  not  know.  You  see  that  shows  that  the  importer 
is  not  always  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  DAiiZELL.  Pumice  stone  is  not  an  artificial  product;  it  is  a 
natuial  stone. 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  not  as  much  acquainted  with  the  matter 
as  }  )u  are.  * 

i  have  some  butt^ms  here,  which  I  will  show  you  [exhibiting  some 
buttons].    There  is  the  collar  button  we  sell,  but  we  can  not  make  it 
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any  more.    Tlicy  are  all  imported.    I  can  not  sec  why  50  por  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  slionld  be  enoiigj*.    1  think  tliey  must  be  undervalued. 

Mr.  Whiting.  You  say  the  button  <!an  be  imported  tor  lescs  thuu 
your  labor  costs? 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  I  said  three  years  ajro — from  18«S0. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Until  the  time  the  duty  was  put  on? 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Would  it  not  be  chesqier  for  the  consumers  in  this 
country  to  give  you  a  bounty  and  allow  you  to  lie  idle,  iathcr  than  to 
have  the  buttons  made  here? 

Mr.  MOEITZ.  I  want  to  show  you  how  unjuKt  it  is  to  ns  here.  It  is 
on  the  free  list,  and  the  importer  pays  two  and  a  half.  For  instance, 
you  would  pay  me  or  any  other  button-maker  a  bounty,  and  you  would 
be  as  badly  off  as  ever.  As  S')on  as  the  importi^r  finds  out  he  has  got 
no  competition,  then  he  has  got  the  market. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Is  there  no  competition  between  importers?  Y'ou  have 
said  they  were  selling  at  that  time  for  less  than  the  labor  cost.  They 
X)ut  them  in  here  very  cheap. 

Mr.  MoRiTz.  But  then,  we  made  buttons  here, 

Mr.  WniTiNG.  At  a  loss? 

Mr.  MORITZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GE411.  You  shut  up  your  factories? 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Well,  we  worked  about  half  time. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  You  w  ere  making  them  at  a  loss,  and  the  reason  you 
did  not  shut  up  was  that  you  were  making  so  many! 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Of  course.  1  think  I  have  already  said  a  little  too  much. 
[Laughter.]  I  can  tell  you  that  I  lost  money  that  year,  and  1  would 
not  stand  it  another  year.  I  say  that  to  you  frankly.  Of  course,  we 
have  got  this  machinery. 

We  people  have  got  some  feeling  for  the  working  people.  I  will  tell  ^ 
you  another  thing.  The  manufacturer  comes  over  here  to  see  this 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  manufacturer  is  really  in  no  need 
of  protection,  or,  at  least,  he  needs  less  protection.  No  man  in  this 
room,  if  he  goes  into  mauufacturiug — I  don't  care  who  he  is  or  how 
much  m(mey  he  has — goes  into  it  without  the  object  of  making  a  living 
and  paying  the  interest  on  his  money.  He  does  it  to  make  a  profit.  If 
a  man  makes  no  profit,  he  has  to  fail.  Now  %  for  instance,  I  make  these 
buttons  or  any  other  tiling,  if  a  man  comes  in  and  manufactures  them 
against  me,  he  must  make  them  for  so  much  less  than  I  can;  and  if  he 
can  not  make  them  at  a  profit,  wliat  must  he  do?  lie  must  ^o  back  to 
his  workmen  and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  I  can  not  pay  that  price."  If  they 
will  not  work  at  that  price,  he  will  have  to  stop.  I  say  it  surprises 
me. 

Why  is  the  American  market  so  good?  As  I  told  you  before,  the 
American  workingman  lives  like  a  lord  as  compared  with  the  European 
laborer.  The  workingman  here  takes  his  money  and  spends  it;  but 
still  if  you  should  bring  him  to  the  same  level  with  the  workingman  on 
the  other  side  he  could  not  do  it.  The  workingman  on  the  other  side 
does  not  have  all  the  meat  he  wants  to  eat.  The  laborer  here  gets  it 
three  tiuies  a  day.  On  the  othf^r  side  he  does  not  w^ear  half  as  much 
clothes,  and,  O'f  course,  he  has  to  patch  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred; but  here  he  buys  new  clothes;  that  makes  a  difference.  When 
the  workingmen  lifTve  jdenty  of  money,  we  are  prosperous.  Take  it 
away  from  them  and  we  have  the  same  circumstances  as  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Then,  to  be  prosperous  is  to  be  extravagant. 
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MnMoRiTz.  Well,  we  are.  rather  extravagant. 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  extravagance  comeB  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  MoEiTz.  I  think  it  does.  It  is  very  nice  if  a  rich  man  can  see 
the  workiugmeu  getting  along  ^o  welL  When  yon  see  that  the  poor 
workingman  can  not  buy  what  he  likes,  it  is  pretty  hard.  I  know  how 
that  is,  for  I  went  through  those  circumstances;  and,  of  course,  you 
people  who  have  net  done  that  can  not  appreciate  it  so  well  as  a  man 
who  has. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occupation  of  the  American  working- 
man  who  bought  the  dozen  of  oraagesf 

Mr.  MoBiTZ.  He  had  a  shovel  and  a  coal  basket.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  coal  shoveler,  and  was  not  engaged  in  a 
protected  industry. 

Mr.  MoRiTZ,  No,  sir;  but  still,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  see  that  this 
whole  country  is  one  family.  If  one  part  of  the  country  suftei-s  the 
other  will  suffer.  If  we  can  not  make  a  living  in  Philadelphia  we  can 
go  somewhere  else.  We  will  go  to  Baltimore,  and  if  we  can  not  get  a 
living  there  we  will  go  down  South  or  out  West.  The  Southern  man 
does  not  want  us  because  he  says  there  is  too  much  competition  there 
now.  * 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  the  workingman  buy  the  one  dozen  oranges  as  a 
foundation  for  his  breakfasti 

Mr.  Payne.  The  chairman's  idea  is  that  the  Government  should  send 
the  coal  over  and  have  the  shoveJing  done  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  not  my  idea. 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Now,  if  you  gentlemen  have  got  nothing  more  to  say, 
I  have  not.    I  hope  you  will  allow  the  duty  to  stay. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  rate  of  duty  I 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  Can  you  do  business  at  that  rate! . 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burrows.  If  we  do  not  allow  you  the  rate  what  will  be  the 
effect? 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  We  will  have  to  stop  the  factory. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Or  would  have  to  go  to  doing  something  else* 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  cut  6ff  the  duty. 

Mr.  Bynum.  But  the  other  fellow  would  get  it  cheaper. 

Mr.  MoRiTZ.  Well,  if  you  take  off  the  duty  I  can  go  to  the  other 
side  and  make  them  over  there.  I  would  not  like  to  do  that,  but  I 
would  make  money.  We  can  get  workmen  over  there  at  from  $1  to  $2 
a  week.    I  could  send  the  goods  over  here. 

Mr.  Bynum.  When  you  would  send  the  goods  over  here,  would  you 
not  have  to  buy  something  to  take  back. 

Mr.  MoRiTz.  W^ell,  we  could  make  that  up  by  writing  letters.  I 
know  the  customers  now.    You  see  I  would  have  that  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  next  meeting  will  be  at  2  o'clock, 
and  at  that  tiijie  Mr.  Storer  will  be  heard  on  the  question  of  hops. 

And  thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess. 
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(Pangraph  489). 

Tuesday,  September  19, 1893. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOIT.  H.  0.  DAVIS,  OF  WS8T  YIBOnTIA. 

Mr.  Chairman:  1  have  a  map  here  which  represents  the  coal  fields 
of  the  Uiuted  States.  It  is  well  known,  as  will  appear  from  the  nmnber 
present  today  who  are  interested  in  coal,  that  it  is  one  of  the  great 
interests  of  this  country,  and  one  that  should  not  be  passed  bj'  lightly. 
I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  allotted  us  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes,  and  I  ask  the  question  now  so  that  it  may  be  understood 
by  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  speak.    I  will  occupy  but  ten  minutes. 

It  is  known  by  all,  perhaps,  that  anthracite  is  the  coal  used  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  for  general  domestic  purposes,  and  that  has  been  on  tlie 
free  list  for  many  years.  Bituminous  coal,  which  we  are  here  especially 
to  represent,  is  used  for  hardly  anything  else  except  in  the  manufacture 
of  gas  and  for  consumption  by  locomotives.  It  pays  a  duty  of  T5  cents 
a  ton,  which  duty  is  lower  considerably  than  the  general  list  of  dutiable 
goods.  It  is  believed  by  the  bituminous  coal  people  that  there  should 
be  a  move  up,  and  not  a  move  down,  in  coal,  with  respect  to  the  tariff. 

There  are  people  here  to-day  from  four  States,  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  argue  for  free  coal.  It  would  not  be  thought  about.  As  I  see 
present  the  distinguished  representative  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Stev- 
ens), I  want  to  say  that  the  people  of  New  England  could  not  consist- 
ently ask  free  coal,  and  at  the  same  time  say  to  the  rest  of  us  that  we 
must  pay  two  or  three  .times  a^s  much  on  our  goods  which  they  manu- 
facture. We  say  to  the  people  of  New  England,  although  they  use  a 
good  deal  of  coal,  to  let  it  remain  where  it  is. 

The  duty  on  coal  is  more  of  an  item  in  the  way  of  revenue.  Statistics 
show  that  Canada  received  about  amillion  dollars  from  the  United  States 
for  the  coal  which  is  shipped  there.  For  instance,  last  year  1  think 
Canada  received  about  $1,600,000  revenue  on  coal.  Our  (rovernment 
received  from  bituminous  coal  during  the  last  two  years  nearly  a  niilh'on 
dollars  each  year.  I  think  it  was  $817,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1893.  So  that  I  think  in  these  days,  when  there  is  such  a  call  for 
economy,  this  item  is  needed  in  revenue. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  apprehension  among  coal  men  that  cer- 
tain British  American  coals  may  be  made  free,  and  so  in  some  way 
become  a  more  serious  rival  than  it  has  ever  been,  from  the  ftict  that 
the  newspapers  say,  and  it  is  generally  believed  in  the  country,  that  a 
very  formidable  company,  and  a  company  certainly  comiK)sed  of  very 
prominent  and  aggressive  gentlemen  in  New  York  and  Boston,  has 
recently  been  formed,  with  large  investments  in  Nova  Scotia.  Our 
people  naturally  expect  that  free  coal  would  be  very  daugerous  to  them. 

Mr.  Keed.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  New  England  manufac- 
turer and  consumer  generally.  1  have  stated  that  consumers  generally 
in  New  England,  and  all  over  the  Atlantic  coast,  use  anthracite  coal ; 
and  these  gentlemen  would  very  likely  want  to  promote  the  interest  of 
persons  other  than  those  perhaps;  but  it  is  hardly  fair — certainly  it  is 
not  here — to  argue  their  cause. 

Wc  arc  licie  believing  tliat  they  are  on  the  wrong  track,  and  you 
gentlemen  should  keep  them. where  they  are  now,  and  not  let  them 
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make  great  fortiinea  ni>oii  tlie  misfortunes  of  our  miiii!i^c^  (listricts. 
This  coal  interest  is  uot  a  local  one;  it  is  a  general  one.  To  day  there 
are  four  States  represented  here,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  delega- 
tion you  have  ever  had  before  yon  since  you  began  hearings.  There 
are  about  100  people  here  from  all  sections.  Their  interests  have 
brought  them  here.  They  know  the  interest  of  the  miner  and  the 
operatives  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland 
are  in  jeopardy,  and  they  are  here  for  the  i^nrpose  of  impressing  upon 
you  gentlemen  the  imi>ortance  of  keeping  your  hands  off  this  industry. 
If  the  duty  should  be  changed  it  ought  to  go  up  rather  than  go  down. 

I  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  any  questions  which  you  gentlemen 
may  wish  to  present.  There  is  one  point  bearing  on  this  which  I  have 
not  touched  ui)on. 

You  will  recollect  that  in  1854  coal  from  British  AraericRr  was  free. 
In  the  early  part  of  that  year  you  know  that  no  coal  came  to  the  United 
States.  During  the  three  last  years  there  was  nearly  1,200,000  tons, 
or  $400,000  worth,  per  annum  brought  into  the  United  States,  which 
was  at  that  time  about  one-fifth  the  entire  seaboard  consumption  of 
coal.  The  next  three  years,  when  the  duty  was  $1.25,  it  fell  off  very 
rapidly,  and  they  only  brought  in  about  8  per  cent,  showing  that  with 
the  duty  at  75  ceuts  the  exports  were  very  great,  and  when  the  duty 
was  $1.25  they  were  very  much  less. 

The  Canadian  coal  is  the  only  sharp  competitor  we  have.  Poi'  the 
year  ending, June  30,  1892 — I  have  not  the  figures  for  1893 — Englard 
sent  to  the  United  States  herself  300,000  tons,  and  paid  a  duty  of  75 
cents  per  ton.  Take  that  duty  off,  which,  perhaps,  is  four  times  as 
much  as  we  make  on  coal  on  an  average,  and  the  result  will  be  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  both  coal  from  the  provinces  and  from  Eng- 
land will  come  to  this  country.  The  facts  are  that  we  can  not  afford 
in  the^prescnt  condition  of  the  industry  to  have  any  duty  whatever 
taken  off  coal. 

I  have  stated  in  the  beginning,  and  the  chairman  will  hand  you  a 
statement  which  shows,  that  coal  is  now  a  little  over  22  per  cent  in 
duties  on  the  general  list;  while  the  dutiable  goods  on  the  entire  list 
are  about  50  joer  cent.  The  coal  duty  is  about  one-half  less  than  all  the 
other  articles  combined  which  the  consumer  uses. 

There  has  been  something  said  about  reciprocity  with  Canadian  coal. 
That  may  come  about,  but  it  is  time  enough  when  the  ofier  is  made  to 
consider  it,  and  it  will  hardly  come  to  us.  As  to  the  tariff  on  coal,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  the  first  tariff,  of  which  Mr.  Madison  was  the 
author  and  patron,  I  believe,  put  coal  at  56  cents  per  ton.  The  early  tariff 
law  was,  I  believe,  per  bushel  or  ad  valorem ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, I  will  put  it  in  tons.  The  tariff  of  1892,  which  was  the  next 
one,  put  coal  at  $1.25,  and  following  on  down  to  1812,  when  it  was  $2.80 
a  ton  during  the  war  at  that  time.  One  difficulty  about  it  is  that  we 
can  not  get  it  to  the  seaboard. 

What  is  known  as  Mr.  Clay's  tariff,  in  1842,  put  coal  at  $1.75. .  What 
is  known  aa  the  Walker  tariff  of  1840,  followed  up  by  the  t^iriff  of  1847, 
put  coal  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  \^t  cent  in  1846  and  24  percent 
in  1847.  That  was  considered  to  be  a  low  tariff*  on  coal,  and  yet  that 
was  at  the  rate  of  $1.20  per  ton,  while  it  is  now  75  cents  a  ton.  I  name 
these  tariffs  more  especially  to  show  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  coal  was  above  the  rest  of  the  dutiable  goods,  taking  them 
as  a  whole.  The  duties  to-day  are  far  below  the  average  of  the  duti- 
able list. 

It  is  thought  by  the  miner  and  by  the  operator,  too,  that  if  coal  is 
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made  free,  which  I  hope  it  is  not  to  be,  everything  else  that  the  miner 
and  operator  uses,  the  piok,  the  shovel,  the  hat,  coat,  etc.,  should  not 
be  taxed. 

When  coal  comes  to  the  seaboard,  which  is  the  place  where  the  price 
of  it  is  affected,  it  is  probably  9G  per  cent  labor.  Coal  is  worth  but  10 
to  15  cents  in  the  mine,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  seaboard  it  is  all 
labor  cost,  except  tha^  10  or  15  cents.  The  whole  of  the  product  is 
American  labor;  and  it  coal  is  made  free  from  any  cause,  there  is  no 
way  that  I  can  imagine  by  wbich  we  can  compete,  except  by  going  to 
the  laborer  and  saying,  "  You  must  take  less  for  your  labor;"  and  by 
going  to  the  railroads  and  saying,  '*  You  must  take  less  for  transpor- 
tation." 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  British  coals  are  practically  at  the  seaboard. 
I  believe  that  in  the  British  possessions  the  coal  is  dumped,  in  many 
instances,  right  from  the  mine  into  the  vessel.  Perhaps  20  miles  would 
make  the  average  of  all  the  transportation  in  the  English  provinces. 
In  our  cases  we  are  from  200  to  400  miles  from  the  sea,  and  we  have  to 
transport  it  that  distance  by  rail.  If  we  put  it  on  the  cars  at  the  same 
rate  that  the  vessels  charge  that  200  to  400  miles  is  against  us,  and  the 
75  cents  will  not  pay  for  transportation  that  distance. 

Goal  is  sometimes  called  a  raw  material.  I  have  just  said  that  05  x>er 
cent  of  it  when  it  gets  to  the  seaboard  is  labor,  and  whatever  it  is 
worth  in  the  ground  was  only  in  consideration  of  using  labor.  When 
coal  gets  to  the  furnace,  or  the  boiler,  that  is  the  end  of  it  It  is  a 
manufactured  article  when  it  comes  there  just  as  much  so  as  any  other 
article  could  be.  If  you  take  wool,  or  iron  ore,  or  many  other  things^, 
when  they  come  to  the  factory  they  are  only  beginning  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  it  requires  coal  in  many  instances,  for  the  puri>oses  of 
manufacturing  them.  Why,  then,  should  coal  be  classed  as  a  raw 
material  when  it  is  nineteen-twentieths  labor? 

Mr.  Reed.  What  example  is  there  of  raw  material  in  the  sense  of 
something  on  which  no  human  labor  has  been  expended! 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  that  sense.  All  things  I 
believe,  after  nature  produces  them,.must  be  handled  in  some  form  or 
other. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  raw  material  in  the  sense  of 
sx>eaking  of  coal  as  raw  material? 

Mr.  Davis.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  know  that. 

Mr.  DavIvS.  I  should  have  stated  in  the  beginning  that  I  am  in  the 
coal  and  railroad  business,  and  I  feel  both  ways. 

Mr.  Reed.  For  instance,  you  would  not  call  wool  raw  material? 

Mr.  Davis.  When  wool  gets  to  the  factory  it  is  a  little  different  from 
coal. 

Mr.  Reed.  Please  explain  the  difference. 

Mr.  Davis.  When  coal  gets  to  the  seaboard  its  use  is  ended.  It  is 
consumed,  and  it  is  a  manufactured  article  when  it  gets  there  just  as 
much  as  tlie  coat  upon  your  back.  Bear  in  mind  that  free  coal  favors 
but  one  nation.  Ko  other  nation  will  be  benefited,  except  the  Biitish 
nation  and  the  English  provinces,  and  why  should  the  IJnited  States 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are  now  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing coal,  and  otherwise  handling  it  in  thirty  States  or  mose  than 
half  of  this  nation,  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  for  the  purpose  of  favor- 
ing a  single  nation  and  a  few  persons  along  the  seaboard? 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  giving  coal  protection  establish  a  privileged  class? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  you  can  call  a  million  of  people  a  privileged  olass  who 
produce  it^  digit^  and  bring  it  to  the  market,  they  are  a  privileged  class. 
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Mr.  Ebed.  I  could  not  do  it.    I  wanted  to  know  if  yon  could. 
•  Mr.  Davis.  The  miners  iire  here  to-diky  who  dig  the  coal.    ■ 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  could  not  question  that  and  never  did.  It  is  sometimes 
done,  and  I  wanted  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  you  to  furnish  an  argument  to  these  people  who 
are  opposing  this  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  privileged  class.  K  you 
could  point  out  the  fallacy  in  their  views  I  would  be  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  class  of  people  who  are  interested  in  it — who  dig  in 
the  mines — ^perhaps  make  75  ctots  a  day  or  possibly  $1  or  $2  a  day.  If 
300,000  or  400,000  such  people,  and  many  of  tliem  in  my  little  State, 
may  be  called  a  privileged  class,  I  do  not  know  where  you  can  find  a 
class  that  is  not  privileged. 

Mr.  Eeed.  It  is  pretty  big  nonsense. 

Mr.  Davis.  Coal  is  a  local  article  If  you  take  the  district  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  committee 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  I  were  to  look  at  you  both,  I  would  see  a  good  deal  in 
both  of  you,  except  that  one  has  more  in  avoirdupois.  I  was  going  to 
say  if  you  would  take  the  district  of  the  chairman,  he  has  six  counties 
which  produce  several  million  tons  of  coal.  The  men  there  are  actually 
at  work  digging  a  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  mines. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  district  is  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  district  of  your  chairman,  the  Second  West 
Virginia.  There  are  3,000  or  4,000  people  there  who  are  depending 
almost  entirely  upon  the  digging  of  coal  and  getting  it  to  market. 
Make  coal  free  and  you  take  from  them  their  bread. 

Mr.  Bynum.  What  do  they  get  for  mining  coaH 

Mr.  Davis.  From  40  to  60  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  do  not  get  the  75  cents  protection  on  the  costt 

Mr.  Davis.  Tliey  do  not  get  that  much  for  digging  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Who  does  get  it! 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Government  gets  it. 

Mr.  Bynum.  If  it  is  not  productive  of  any  revenue  the  Government 
does  not  get  it! 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  not  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Then  nobody  gets  it! 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that  nobody  does  get  it.  It 
conies  in  in  the  general  way  of  protection. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Does  it  not  add  that  much  to  the  price  of  the  coalf 

Mr.  Davis.  My  gracious!  That  is  hardly  a  fair  question.  The  coal 
is  sold  itself  at  $2.50,  and  how  could  it  be  added  to  the  price  of  coal? 
It  is  suggesfted  that  95  i)er  cent  is  labor. 

Mr  Bynum.  The  miner  gets  40  cents  a  ton.  I  understand  that  there 
is  75  cents  a  ton  levied  for  his  protection,  while  he  only  gets  40  cents. 
Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  Say  that  75  cents  a  ton  is 
made  for  his  protection. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Who  gets  itt 

Mr.  Davis.  ^N^obody. 

Mr,  Bynum.  Then  it  would  be  no  harm  to  take  some  of  it  off! 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  would  tiike  off  the 
labor  which  is  over  95  per  cent,  which  you  would  take  off  that  protec- 
tion for  the  coal  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Bynum«  I  do  not  understand  that  anybody  pays  it.    I  do  not 
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understand  liow  it  would  take  it  off,  if  75  cents  a  ton  is  the  pr<Jtectiou 
on  the  coal.    The  labor  only  gets  40  cents  for  mining  it.    There  is  a  ♦ 
tariff  on  that  to  pay  for  the  labor. 

Mr.  Davis.  Tlie  tariff  is  not  put  upon  the  American  coal.  It  is  put 
upon  the  foreign  coal. 

Mr.  Reed.  Perhaps  he  is  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  the  tax  is 
l^aid  by  the  manufacturer  on  everything  that  is  manufactured  in  the 
country.    That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  can  not  make  such  an  argument  as  that  on  anything. 
We  can  not  say  that  silks  pays  811.50  when  nobody  gets  it. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  are  the  operators  and  the  miners  of  coal  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory  affected 
by  the  tariff'! 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all,  except  in  a  general  way. 

Mr,  Tabs^ney.  The  miners  in  tliose  States  engaged  in  mining  coal 
are  included  in  this  1,000,000  laboring  men  whom  you  desire  to  have 
protected  by  this  tariff? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  are  nearly  300,000  men  engaged  in  producing  coal 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  competition  would  not  come  to  us,  except 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Do  you  know  how  any  foreign  importer  of  coal^  who 
pays  wages  to  labor,  in  transportation,  etc.,  for  so  many  miles  distance 
is  affe<*/ted  when  he  disposes  of  his  (joalf 

Mr.  Davis.  The  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast  will  be  affected  very 
little.  It  is  the  coal  which  comes  to  the  Atlantic  coast  that  we  com- 
pete with.  If  there  was  no  duty  whatever  on  coal,  not  one  ton  of  our 
coal  could  get  10  miles  from  the  mine. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  If  we  permitted  the  importation  of  Nova  Scotia  coals 
free,  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture,  cost  of  the  commodities 
produced  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England  generally  to  that  extent, 
and  would  not  that  benefit  the  coal  miners  of  the  West  whom  I  have 
mentioned^  and  who  consume  the  Massachusetts  products? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  not.  They  would  pay  just  the  same  for  such  goods 
that  they  pay  to-day.    There  would  be  no  change. 

Mr.  Tabsney.  If  we  can  not  take  off,  or  reduce  the  duty  on  this  coal 
used  by  the  New  England  manufacturers,  how  can  we  justify  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  their  manufactured  products  which  our  constituents 
want  to  get  cheaper! 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  already  said  coal  is  now  about  22  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  the  dutiable  list  is  about  48  per  cent.  You  had  better 
level  it  up,  and  let  us  come  in  with  the , remainder  of  the  listj  perhaps 
that  will  answer  your  question. 

Mr,  Payne.  Is  22  x^er  cent  sufficient  to  protect  the  miners! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Payne.  If  the  miners  in  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  have 
adequat/C  protection  in  the  75  cents  a  ton,  why  should  not  the  raisers 
of  wool,  the  manufacturers  of  wool,  .and  everything  else,  have  a  pro- 
tection that  is  sufficient  to  make  up  the  conditions  of  labor  between 
this  country  and  the  countries  abroad!  Why  should  not  they  all  be 
I)ut  upon  the  same  plane! 

Mr.  Davis.  Certainly  they  should;  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not.  The  trouble  is  that  coal  is  below  the  rest  of  the  list,  and  you  talk 
about  taking  more  oil"  <joal. 

Mr.  Payne.  Seventy-five  cents  is  adequate  protection! 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  about  its  adequacy.  It  is  a. protection  that 
we  will  get  along  with. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  Where  are  your  mines  located! 

Mr.  Davis.  In  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  West  Virginia  to  the  sea- 
board I 

Mr.  DaYiS.  It  depends  upon  circumstances;  aboat  $1.50  to  $2  a  ton. 

Mr.  Bryan.  No  coal  could  come  from  your  district  to  the  seaboard  f 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  coal  could  get  10  miles  inward. 

Mr.  Bryan.  So  that  if  we  had  free  coal  it  would  only  be  a  benefit  to 
the  people  living  along  the  seaboard! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  you  complain  of  is  that  when  you  ship  coal  to  the 
seaboard  you  come  in  comi)etition  with  this  foreign  coal,  but  when  you 
ship  West  you  do  not  come  in  competition  with  that  coal,  but  with  the 
coal  raised  in  the  West.  The  geographical  protection  is  not  in  favor  of 
the  foreign  coal  when  it  is  shipped  inward! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  the  Nova  Scotia  mines  are  all  on  the  seaboard, 
and  ours  are  200  or  300  miles  inland. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  you  ask  is  protection  against  the  high«priccd 
freight  rates  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  you  a  railroad  owner  yourself? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  an  operator,  and  president  of  a  little  rojid  that  has 
transported  coal,  but  has  uot  paid  a  dividend.  That  shows  that  they 
are  not  making  great  fortunes  in  that  traffic. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  tonnage! 

Mr.  Davis.  Four  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  coal  sent  to  the  sea- 
board, with  which  weliave  to  compete,  pays  only  4  mills  per  ton  for  its 
carriage. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  How  is  it  in  other  directions! 

Mr.  Davis.  It  pays  a  little  more — half  a  cent. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Then  the  railroad  operator  discriminates  against  our 
own  people  lying  West! 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  railroads  divide  with  the  miner  to  induce  him  to 
mine  the  coal! 

Mr.  Davis.  There  will  not  be  much  in  mining  if  there  is  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here,  and  I  would  be  obliged 
If  you  will  hear  them. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  have  come  t»  give  us  information,  and  we  are  trying 
to  get  information.  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  for  mining  coal  in 
Nova  Scotia! 

Mr.  Davis.  They  pay  about  the  same  that  we  do  here. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  yet  you  come  here  and  say  a  tariff  is  necessary  to 
protect  your  employes  when  they  pay  as  much  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  com- 
]>eting  country,  as  we  pay  here. 

Mr.  Davis.  At  the  same  time  I  told  you  they  were  practically  on  the 
seaboard,  where  they  could  dump  the  coal  right  into  the  vessel,  while 
we  had  to  transport  it  from  200  to  400  miles. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  It  is  not  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries  you  want 
to  be  protected  against,  but  it  is  the  cost  of  the  difference  in  transpor- 
tation, which  is  cheaper  with  them. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  on  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Bryan.  When  they  bring  it  to  Boston  it  costs  them  less  than  it 
costs  you! 

Mr.  Davis.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  You  want  protection  against  ship  freight  rates  rathe? 
than  against  labor  f 

Mr.  Davis.  The  American  coals  are  not  transported  from  one  porfc 
to  another  in  the  United  States  in  American  vessels,  but  in  foreign 
vessels,  which  are  cheaper  bottoms  than  ours.  ^N^ova  Scotia  coals  can 
be  taken  in  either  American  or  foreign  vessels,  which  jire  cheaper.  The 
fact  is,  if  you  are  going  to  have  free  coal,  you  ought  to  give  us  free 
ships. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  law  which  denies  us  free  ships  is  a  disadvantage  to 
you  when  you  ship  coal  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  the  railroads 
carrying  coals  East  might  have  to  reduce  their  rates  in  order  to  com- 
pete in  those  Eastern  markets! 

Mr.  Davis.  I  take  it  that  the  railroad  rates  are  about  as  low  Jis  they 
possible  can  be  made.  We  haul  as  low  as  4  mills  a  milej  and  I  do  not 
see  that  it  could  be  made  chciiper. 

Mr.  B^YAN.  Since  you  admit  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  as  low  as  it  is  in  this  country,  perhaps  the  reduction  ought  to 
be  made  in  freight  ratios  rather  than  in  wages!' 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  have  to  come  off  both.  It  could  not  come  off 
one. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Are  railroad  companies  generally  mine  oi^erators? 

Mr.  Davis.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  see  that  we  ship  some  coal  to  Cuba,  and  have 
done  so  for  a  great  many  years! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  How  much  coal  is  shipped  from  all  sections  of 
this  country  to  Cuba  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Probably  1,000,000  tons  are  shipped  from  West  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  there  come  in  competition  with  coals  from 
foreign  countries  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sirj  English  and  iN'ova  Scotia  coals. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  you  maintain  a  successful  competition  with 
them  all  the  time! 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  not  very  successful.  They  can  get  it  there  cheaper 
than  we  can. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  have  been  enjoying  this  market  for  a  great 
many  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  table  of  exports.  Do  we  not  supply  all 
the  gas  coal  for  Havana! 

Mr,  Davis.  Not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  For  a  great  many  years  your  section  of  country 
has  been  shipping  approximati^ly  1,000,000  tons  a  year  to  Cubji.  Do 
you  pay  the  miners  who  get  out  the  coal  any  less  than  the  miners  who 
get  out  the  coal  which  is  sold  in  America! 

Mr.  Davis.  The  miners  are  paid  all  the  same.  A  miner  does  not 
know  where  coal  goes  to. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Does  he  receive  any  difierent  wages  for  that! 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  There  is  no  differeiu'c  in  a  minePs  wages,  lie 
can  not  take  one  carload  and  distinguish  the  diflferent  rate  of  wages 
between  it  and  another  one. 

Mr.  Breckinrid(}e.  If  you  get  the  same  freight  rates  so  as  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  English  coal  and  Nova  Scotia  coal,  why  can  you 
not  do  it  at  home! 

Mr.  Davis.  We  do  not  successfully  compete. 
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Mr.  Bbbckinridge.  If  you  can  do  it  successfully  in  Cuba,  as  you 
liave  for  a  great  luauy  yejirs,  is  it  sufficient  to  say  that  you  can  not  do 
it  «it  hoifte?    What  is  the  reason  you  can  not  and  d©  not! 

Mr.  Davis.  For  the  same  reason  that  we  can  not  do  it  in  any  other 
business.  Sometimes  competition  is  shai^p  and  freights  are  low. 
Sometimes  it  is  one  cost,  and  sometimes  it  depends  Smost  entirely 
upon  freights.  It  is  not  true  .that  we  successfully  compete.  We  send 
probably  1  ton  in  50  that  goes  there.  There  is  another  thing  to  be 
said.  Probably  our  product  suits  that  market  better  than  the  Nova 
Scotia  coal,  because  it  is  a  better  gas-making  coal. 

Mr.  Gear.  Is  not  that  Virginia  coal  mainly  gas  coal? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Nova  Scotia  coal  and  the  English  coal  are  gas.coals, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  our  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  coals  are. 

Mr.  Gear.  Therefore  your  coal  is  a  necessity  to  that  extent! 

Mr.  Davis.  To  that  extent. 

Mr.  BBECKiNRiDaE.  Is  it  gas  coal  that  you  send  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Davis.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  Canada  takes  good  care  to  pro- 
tect her  i)eople.    We  are  paying  her  to-day  67  cents  tariff. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Canada  takes  good  care  te  protect  her  people 
against  our  coal,  and  yet  we  are  able  to  overcome  her  protection  and 
successfully  compete  with  her! 

Mr.  Davis.  You  forget  that  no  West  Virginia  coals  go  into  Canada. 
The  coal  which* goes  iutoCanada  is  that  which  is  close  up  near  the  line, 
where  transportation  is  less.  The  coals  we  are  talking  about  are  the 
Virginia  and  Maryland  coals,  and  they  do  not  go  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  sent  tliis  coal  to  Cuba;  is  it 
done  partly  by  rail! 

Mr.  Davis.  It  goes  to  Baltimore  by  rail. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  the  rail  rate! 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  is  $1.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  then  it  goes  from  there  by  ship! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  have  the  same  rates  for  export  as  for  internal 
transportation! 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  always.  Eailroads  give  a  rebate  for  the  purpose  of 
competition  when  coal  is  shipped  to  certain  markets. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Does  your  rofid  do  t^at! 

Mr.  Da^s.  My  road  is  only  one  of  thirteen  roads.  We  all  have  our 
share  pro  rata  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Your  road  mak«s  a  less  rate  when  it  ships  to  a  foreign 
country  than  when  it  ships  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Davis.  I  did  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Will  you  answer  it! 

Mr.  Davis.  I  said  that  the  coal  shipped  to  certain  markets  where 
there  is  sharp  competition  has  a  rebate.  I  did  not  say  it  was  foreign 
coal.  Coal  going  to  Boston  to  compete  now  with  Nova  Scotia  coal  can 
not  pay  as  much  as  coal  consumed  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  competition  is  greater  where  the  raikoads  meet  the 
sea! 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Bryan.  If  we  take  the  tariff  off,  could  not  that  competition  be 
met  by  the  railroads  coming  down  in  their  rates! 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  tluey  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  that  rule  of  which  you  speak  true  with  refer- 
ence to  gas  coals  that  go  to  Cuba! 
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Mr.  Davis.  There  is  a  certain  law  in  the  railroad  bnaincss  that  certan 
tonnage  pays  more  going  to  one  pla<;e  than  to  another.  The  longer  the 
haul  the  cheaper  per  mile  the  road  can  afford  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  BRECKiNRiDaE.  The  coal  shipped  to  Cuba  is  used  in  i)art  for 
gas  making  and  in  part  for  fuel.  Therefore,  what  is  not  used  for  mak- 
ing gas  comes  in  competition  with  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  for  ordinary 
steam  purposes,  or  as  house  coalf 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  none  used  in  the  house  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  BRECKiNRiDaE.  What  are  its  uses! 

Mr.  Davis.  For  general  manufacturing  puriKwses,  and  not  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Does  this  rate  for  mining  that  yon  si>eak  of 
apply  to  Cuba  as  well  as  to  America? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  miner  does  not  know  whether  it  goes  to  Cuba  or  to 
the  American  market.  Railroads  can  not  discrinunat^  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  am  not  going  into  the  matter.  I  simply  wanted 
to  know  whether  those  rates  to  the  miner  applied  to  the  shipments  of 
coal  to  Cuba! 

Mr.  Davis.  They  do  generally. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  exclude  the  Cuban  coal  I 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  if  we  wanted  to. 
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(Parasrnph  482.) 
8TATE1EENT  OF  GOI.  WILLUM  LAKB.  07  ROBFOLK,  VA. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  think  it  proper  to  state  that  I  am  a  merchant, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.  A  part  of  my  business  has  been 
to  supply  steamers  with  coal  from  the  year  1866.  I  introduced  the 
steam  coal  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  on  the  ocean.  Afterwards 
when  the  Norfolk  and  Western  interest  was  built  up,  introducing  the 
great  Pocahontas  coal  to  Norfolk,  I  was  put  in  charge  as  a^ent  of  tlie 
Pocahontas  (Company.  I  came  here  to  represent  the  Pocahohtas  inter- 
est and  after  getting  here  I  was  requested  by  these  West  Virginia 
gentlemen  to  speak  in  connection  with  them. 

I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  I  am  not  an  elequent  lawyer,  so  that  I 
could  present  the  case  more  ably  and  succinctly.  I  think  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  the  question,  and  I  shall  ask  you  to  give  me  your 
undivided  attention,  if  you  can,  and  when  I  tire  you  you  can  call  me 
down.  I  have  got  a  great  many  papers  here,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
use  them  all.  I  thought  I  might  have  to  answer  some  questions,  and  I 
brought  them  along. 

This  Pocahontas  coal  interest  is  one  that  is  depending  altogether 
upon  this  tariff.  This  coal  is  from  Tazwell  County,  in  Old  Virginia, 
and  from  McDowell  and  Mercer  Counties,  in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson spoke  of  this  coal  in  his  "Amei'ican  Notes."  We  were  never 
:able  to  reach  this  coal  in  Virginia  until  less  than  a  decade  ago,  when 
:some  enterprising  Pennsylvauians  came  there,  and  that  is  how  it  has 
been  built  up.  They  built  a  railroad  to  these  coal  fields.  I  wa«  deeply 
interested  in  this  as  a  Virginian.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  build  that 
Toad,  tunnelling  hills,  crossing  streams,  winding  down  the  New  Biver. 
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It  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  Primarily  it  was  estimated  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  get  the  capital  to  build  the  road  to  these 
coal  fields  and  we  did  not  get  it  until  this  question  of  tariff  on  coal 
was  settled.  It  was  not  a  political  question,  but  a  mercantile  one. 
Even  British  investors  were  unwilling  to  invest  in  it  while  the  Morri- 
son bill  was  under  consideration;  until  after  it  was  considered  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Unit-ed  States  to  leave  this  75  cents  a  ton  on  coal. 
After  that  we  were  able  to  get  the  money.  I  do  not  come  here  except 
as  a  merchant,  but  I  would  state  that  we  have  had  a  tariff  on  coal  ever 
since  the  formulation  of  the  Constitution,  when  the  First  Congress 
passed  the  first  tariff  bill,  which  was  approved  by  President  Washing- 
ton, for  the  protection  of  the  coal  pits  in  Virginia.  What  I  know 
about  the  history  of  the  coal  trade  is  from  my  connection  with  it. 
I  know  that  from  an  out|)ut  of  about  half  a  million  of  tons  in 
1886  it  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  we  shipped  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  1, 1893,  1,825,630  tons;  employed  in  transportation, 
720  schooners  and  762  barges  and  tugs,  employing  1,499  Aiiieriean  ves- 
sels in  the  transportation  of  coal,  and  besides  supplying  with  bunker 
coal,  and  that  is  my  principal  business,  482  ocean  steamers,  making  1,971 
vessels  leaving  Lambert's  Point  for  the  twelve  months.  Of  this 
1,825,630  tons^  about  200,000  tons  went  abroad,  but  nearly  all  of  it 
went  into  the  bunkers  of  foreign  steamers.  Steamers  come  here  from 
Europe  and  load  with  cotton,  grain,  sugar,  or  some  other  product.  It 
is  a  question  whether  they  shall  stop  at  Hampton  Roads  or  go  to  Syd- 
ney, or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  500  or  600  steamers  coming  to 
Lambert's  Point,  or  Newport  News,  will  stop  at  American  ports  and 
get  their  coal  or  whether  they  shall  go  to  Sydney  or  other  ports. 

I  tbink  I  can  say  that  this  interest  is  dependent  upon  this  protection 
of  75  cents  per  ton.  No  commodity,  as  Senator  Davis  has  said,  so 
largely  represents  labor  as  coal.  He  says  that  at  the  seaboard,  along- 
side the  wharf  at  Boston,  95  per  cent  of  the  price  of  coal  is  labor  and 
transportation.  The  average  value  of  coal  in  the  ground  i6  not  over  10 
cents  per  ton.  It  is  raw  material  when  it  goes  to  Boston;  I  admit  that. 
In  fact,  everything  that  does  not  change  its  nature,  however  much  labor 
and  transportation  it  undergoes,  is  raw  material.  But  there  is  entering 
into  this  price  of  coal  not  o^y  tne  labor,  but  the  transportation.  Now, 
the  larger  the  quantity  we  can  haul  to  the  seaboard  the  cheaper  we  can 
Bell  it.  There  are  certain  fixed  interest  charges  on  the  cost  of  running 
a  railroad.  The  roadbed,  the  rolling  stock,  and  the  additional  cost  of 
handling  business,  which  cost  decreases  with  the  volume  of  the  business 
done.  Upon  that  point  I  wa;nt  to  mention,  lest  I  should  forget  it,  that 
I  have  been  trying-  my  best  to  send  our  Pocahontas  coal  to  Cuba,  but 
can  not  do  it.  I  find  that  I  have  been  able  to  sell  only  two  cargoes 
there  within  the  last  year,  and  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  sell  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this  large  volume  of  business,  which  decreases  the 
price  per  ton  of  the  coal  at  Norfolk  and  enables  me  to  compete  with 
foreign  coaL 

Gas  coal  is  in  great  demand  in  certain  markets,  but  this  gas  coal 
could  not  be  sold  in  Cuba  were  it  not  for  the  fact  of  this  great  bulk  of 
business.  I  do  not  think  we  sell  over  50,000  or  60,000  tons  of  gas  coal 
to  Cuba.  We  could  not  send  gas  coaJ  to  sell  in  Cuba  were  it  not  for  the 
fJEkct  that  we  bring  to  the  seaboard  millions  of  tons  of  this  other  coal, 
which  brings  down  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  ttie  reason  you  can 
Bend  this  gas  coal  is  an  aceount  of  the  facilities  of  shipping  other  coalt 

OoL  Lamb.  Yes,  sir;  they  therefore  do  something  to  protect  them- 
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selves.  We  send  from  Lambert's  Point  gas  coal  to  London;  that  is, 
from  the  Breckinridge  mines,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  this  committee, 
may  be  familiar  with  that.  There  is  only  about  3(M^,000  tons  altogether 
going  to  Cuba  fromthe  United  States.  If  you  haul  less  than  a  million 
tons  for  a  dLstauce  of  400  miles,  as  we  have  to  do,  theie  is  precious  little 
in  it  for  the  carrier.  You  must  remember  that  the  coal  haul  of  400  miles 
means  a  haul  of  800  miles,  because  all  the  cars  must  be  returned  empty 
the  whole  distance. 

1  wish  to  state  that,  for  although  1  am  a  merchant,  I  only  own.  10 
shares  in  the  Norfolk  and  Western.  I  have  owned  that  ever  since  I 
was  a  mere  stripling.  I  am  a  merchant  dealing  in  coal,  and  am  a  for- 
warder. I  do  not  own  any  stock  in  mines  or  in  railroads.  Our  own 
plant  at  Pocahontas,  is  the  smallest,  employing  only  about  20,000 
people,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  mines  and  mining  districts.  The 
number  of  railroad  people  employed  in  hauling  coal,  and  building  the 
cars,  and  running  162  locomotives  and  10,000  cars,  is  4,700.  This  duty 
of  75  cents  a  ton  does  not  affect  anyone  in  this  country  except  those  liv- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf.  It  does  not  hurt  them  nor 
favor  them.  What  has  been  done  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Kailroad 
on  the  south  side  of  Virginia  has  been  paralleled  by  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  on  the  north  side  of  the  State.  We  bring  these  coals  together. 
They  bring  cannel  from  Kanawha.  This, in  some  respects,  enables  them 
to  protect  themselves,  but  if  it  were  not  for  that  and  the  help  of  that 
bituminous  coal  which  they  bring  to  the  sea  they  could  not  ship  cannel 
coal  down. 

The  output  of  Yirginia  is  very  small  compared  with  the  113,000,000 
tons  mined  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  but  still  it  is  a  part  of 
our  production.  It  is  raised  in  the  two  States  and  it  is  a  matter  in 
whicli  those  two  States  are  vitally  interested. 

The  coal  trade  of  Virginia  has  increased  ftx)m  4J  tons  in  1878  to 
10,000,000  tons  in  1893.  The  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  have  very  rapidly  increased  their  facilities  for  transportation. 

Now,  this  trade,  and  I  suppose  I  may  include  Cumberland,  although 
they  have  not  asked  me  to  speak  for  them,  is  vitally  interested  in  this 
75  cents  tariff.  It  is  not  a  political  question,  it  is  a  question  of  bread 
and  meat,  of  closing  our  mines  and  throwing  these  men  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

This  trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  and  I 
want  to  exphiin  that  as  a  merchant.  The  principal  market  i&  New 
En^^land.  I  have  some  papers  here,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you 
with  ligures.  Lambert's  Point  sent  aboutl,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  New 
England,  which,  you  see,  is  the  larger  part  of  it.  We  bring  to  the  sea- 
board by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  a  like  quantity.  This  is  about 
2,000,000  tons.  Deprive  us  of  the  transportation  of  these  2,000,000  tons 
and  take  the  New  England  market  from  us,  for  we  can  get  no  other,  and 
the  price  of  coal  at  Lambert's  Point  and  Newport  News  would  decrease 
so  as  to  paralyze  the  trade,  except  the  local  trade  we  might  be  able  to 
get. 

Mr.  BKBOKiNBrDGB.  Can  you  give  us  the  reason  for  thati 

Col.  Lamb.  I  think  so.  When  we  first  started  this  Pocahontas  busi- 
ness, in  1880,  we  had  to  introduce  it  into  the  market.  We  hauled 
about  half  a  million  tons,  and  really  about  every  ton  we  sold  at  Lam- 
berts Point  was  sold  at  a  loss.  That  was  because  of  the  capacity  of 
the  road.  You  must  understand  that  the  larger  the  business  the  rail- 
road does  the  better  will  be  its  profits.  If  j^pu  keep  the  road  employed 
up  to  its  maximum  capacity  you  can  do  the  business  much  cheaper 
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than  if  yon  only  do  a  minimnm  business.  I  say  that  if  you  take  away 
those  2,000,000  tons  which  go  into  the  New  Enghind  market  it  will 
destroy  onr  trade  as  rapidly  as  it  has  been  built  up.  Our  great  com- 
petitor is  Nova  Scotia  coal.  We  have  to  haul  our  coal  from  275  to  400 
mOes.  Maryland  has  not  to  haul  it  quite  so  far,  but  she  has  to  go  down 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  200  miles,  and  often  against  head  winds,  and  some- 
times ice.  Nova  Scotia  is  riglit  on  the  water.  Some  qf  it  is  literally 
under  the  sea.  After  they  get  it  up  they  can  dump  it  ri^ht  into  the 
vessels  and  send  it  to  New  England  in  competition  with  this  coal. 
They  have  no  railroad  haul.  We  learn  that  labor  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
about  the  same  as  it  is  here. 

Mr.  BiiECKiNRiD(iE.  How  mudi  cheaper  do  they  sell  that  Nova 
Scotia  coal? 

Col.  Lamb.  They  got  their  coal  free  on  board  at  Louisburg  for  $1  per 
ton.  We  can  not  ^et  it  at  Lamberts  Point  for  less  than  $2.50  per  ton. 
Navigation  laws  do  not  aii'ect  them.  They  would  be  able  in  time  to 
carry  it  clieaper. 

Mr.  BRECKiNRiDGKr  Their  cost  is  $1.50  a  ton  against  your  $2.50 1 

Col.  Lamb.  I  will  come  to  those  figures  in  a  moment.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  Nova  Scotia,  published  in  the  New  York  Times  January  15, 1888: 

FREE  TRADE  WOULD   SUPPLY  THIS   COUNTRY  WITH   CANADL^LK  COAL. 

A  Halifax  letter  to  the  Xew  York  Times  lias  the  following:  The  coal  famine,  the 
ever-recurriug  trouhles  ia  Pc*nnsylvania,  and  the  prominence  of  **free  coal"  in  taiiff 
di8ciiK8ion8  make  the  coal  fields  within  easy  reacli  of  the  United  States  objects  of 
nuuMual  interest.  Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  coal  deposits  along  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  and  very  likely  they  may  yet  have  great 
importance  to  the  Northwestern  States  of  the  Union^  but  they  can  never  compete 
for  the  coal  trade  of  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  East.  To  the  great  Northern, 
cities  on  the  American  seaboard  the  only  Canadian  coal  deposits  of  direct  interest 
are  those  of  the  maritime  provinces,  and  they  have  an  importance  that  is  not  fully 
realized.  The  New  England  market  especially  is  concerned  with  Nova  Scotia's  coal 
possibilities,  and  will  be  most  afiected  by  a  change  in  the  trade  relation's,  but  the 
quality  of  ('anadian  coal  and  its  low  cost  make  its  availability  also  a  question  of 
concern  to  New  York  manufacturers  and  to  the  rsiilroad  and  steamship  managers  of 
all  the  seaboard  States.  The  question  is,  Can  the  Provinces  8ui)ply  economically 
any  considerable  part  of  the  50,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  burned  every  year  in  North 
America?    Let  the  facts  answer. 

The  most  important  of  the  coal  fields  in  the  Province  of  Xov^  Scotia  is  that  in  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  about  the  Bay  of  Sj'dney,  on  tbe  east<3rn  shore.  The  greater 
part  of  this  field  is  under  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  fortunately  nearly  all  the  seams 
can  be  worked  far  out  beneath  the  ocean,  and  many  a  miner  toils  under  the  waves. 
The  seams  are  very  peculiar  i  n  shape,  and  long  puzzle<l  the  geologists.  Now  it  is 
understood  that  one  who  followed  them  closely  would  start  from  near  the  shore  and 
would  go  downwards  and  inland  till  ho  met  the  turn  of  an  ellipse,  when  he  would 
bend  round  to  the  eastward,  and  with  a  slow  incline  go  far  out  to  sea.  The  miner, 
of  course,  does  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  sends  down  a  shaft  or  slope  at  some  point 
whence  he  can  easily  ship  his  coal,  and  then  he  hits  the  seam  to  be  worked  at  a 
dex)th  according  to  the  place  where  his  shaft  is  sunk.  Then  he  works  out  in  tho 
seam,  under  water,  and  h:is  "levels"  almost  level. 

At  Lingan,  near  Sydney  Bay,  there  are  nine  distinct  and  well-known  seams. 
(Most  of  these  at  other  places  are  found  under  diflerent  names).  The  whole  surface 
extentof  the  coal  district  thereabout  is  200  square  miles.  The  submarineficlds  alone,  at 
at  a  low  estimate,  have  been  reckoned  to  contain  nearly  2,000,000,000  tons,  and  this 
includes  only  the  region  that  can  be  economically  worked  from  the  shore.  So  nearly 
impermeable  are  the  strata  that  at  a  moderate  depth  the  submarine  workings  are  per- 
fectly dry.  Nearly  all  the  seams  lie  at  easy  angles,  and  the  roofs  of  the  works  are 
so  hard  that  work  is  unusually  safe.  Yet  with  2,000,000,000  tons  available  it  is  a 
rare  year  that  sees  the  Sydney  district  mines  bring  much  over  500,000  tons  to  the 
surface. 

Next  in  amount  of  coal  available  comes  Cumberland  County,  which  lies  between 
the  Basin  of  Utinas  and  North uiol^erland  Strait.  The  area  of  the  field  is  estimated 
at  300  square  miles.    (It  is  not  so  well  situated  for  shipping  the  coal  as  efther  the 
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Sydney  or  the  Pictou  district,  but  one  port,  Pairisboro,  is  only  25  miles  from  the 
chief  mine,  tlie  Sprinfjlull,  and  oft'ors  the  advantage  of  haviiip^  not  more  than  wx  or 
eight  weeks'  interruption  to  shipping.)  The  Cuiuuerland  district  is  producing  not 
far  from  375,000  tons  a  year,  not  a  tithe  of  what  it  miglit  produce. 

The  smallest  of  Nova  Scotia's  throe  useful  coal  districts  is  that  in  Picton  County, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  peninsula,  midway  between  the  other  two.  It  is  noted 
for  the  great  size  of  its  beds  and  for  their  excellent  quality.  (lu  less  than  6,000  feet 
of  strata  there  are  sixteen  beds  containing  141  feet  of  coal,  and  varying  in  tbicknesa 
from  3  to  34  feet.  Six  of  the  beds  measure  altogether  80  "feet.  The  thickness  here 
more  nearly  resembles  that  of  European  iields  than  anywhere  else  in  Ameriea.)  The 
output  will  average  about  400,000  tons  a  year. 

All  these  districts  produce  bituminous  c-oal,  and  bituminons  only.  Tbero  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  good  coal — better  coal  than  most  of  that  marketed 
from  the  Pennsylvania  mines.  (Tests  have  repeatedly  shown  this.  Coal  from  the 
Block  House  mine,  in  the  Sydney  district^  has  yielded  at  New, York  and  Boston  gas 
works  10,316  cubic  feet  of  16^-candle  gas  and  1,460  pounds  of  coke  a  ton — a  very  sat- 
isfactory showing.)  When  tried  on  Ixmrd  Her  Majesty's  ship  Gannct  it  was  found  to 
raise  steani  fifteen  rainut«s  quicker  than  any  other  coal  that  had  been  supplied  to 
the  ship,  and  the  percentage  of  ash  and  clinker  was  very  small.  Analyses  of  other 
coal  from  the  same  district  have  shown  more  than  80  per  cent  of  carbon,  making  it 
equal  to  Welsh  coal.  The  Cape  Breton  coal  had  a  big  reputation  in  the  United 
States  as  a  gas  coal,  the  average  yielding  from  9,000  t<^  10,000  feet  a  ton,  but  the 
tariif  killed  the  exj»ort,  and  the  reputation  is  probably  forgott4jn.  The  Pictou  coal 
has  been  most  used  for  steam-raising,  and  large  quantities  of  it  have  been  burned  on 
Atlantic  steamers  and  in  the  locomotives  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  The  Cum- 
berland coal  has  been  used  for  both  steam  and  house  purposes.  The  reports  of  the 
users  show  that  both  the  Cumberland  and  Pictou  coals  make  little  ash  and  compara- 
tively little  smoke  when  the  right  appliances  are  used. 

The  cost  of  coal  mined  and  put  on  the  cars  varies  from  60  cents  to  $1.25  per  ton. 
Surface  laborers  get  from  85  cents  to  $1,  and  mechauics  1.10  to  $l.a!0  a  day.  The 
wages  of  the  coal-cutters  vary  from  $2.25  to  $1.75  a  working  day.  The  mines  give 
employment  to  about  4,500  persons,  and  the  underground  workers  do  not  average 
more  than  210  working  days  a  year.    Labor  is  plenty  antl  supplies  are  cheap. 

With  all  this  excellent  coal,  with  all  these  favorable  conditions  for  getting  it  oat, 
why  is  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  industry  really  so  insignificant?  One  word  tells  the 
story,  awl  that  word  is  '*  tariff.'' 

For  thirteen  years,  from  1854  to  1867,  the  Unitt^d  States  imposed  no  duty  on  coal. 
In  those  years  the  exports  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  United  States  grew  from  139,000 
tons  to  465,000  tons,  the  highest  figure,  in  1865,  and  in  1866, 404,000.  llieu  came  the 
duty  of  $1.25  a  ton,  and  exports  dropped,  till  in  1871  they  were  but  165, 000  tons. 

In  1872  the  duty  was  reduced  to  75  cents  a  ton,  where  it  has  since  remained,  but 
the  reduction  only  temporarily  raised  the  export  figure,  it  dropping  again  from 
265,000  tons  in  1873  to  138,000  in  1874,  and  90,000  in  1875.  In  the  next  ten  years  there 
were  curious  fluctuations,  but  the  general  tendency  was  downard,  and  in  1885  the 
expx)rts  were  Init  34 ,483  tons.  (The  United  States  lYeasury  Department  reports  show 
that  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1886,  the  United  States  imported  76,575  tons  from  the 
maritime  Provinces,  valued  at  .$96,900.  Figures  for  the  last  year  are  not  at  hand, 
but,  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  the  trade  ha6  not  been  big  enough  to  signify  any- 
thing except  the  completness  of  the  ruin  brought  to  it  by  the  existing  tariff  system.) 

Yet  the  Cumberland  County  coal  fields  are  as  near  Boston  by  water  as  are  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields,  and  the  Cape  Breton  fields  are  but  a  trifle  further.  Most 
of  the  shipping  from  Cape  Breton  is  from  Sydney  Harbor,  which  is  ice-bound  many 
weeks  of  every  year,  but  Just  to  the  south  is  Louisburg,  within  a  dozen  miles  of  some 
of  the  mines,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  rs  good  in  wintA3r  as  in  summer.  Were  there 
a  reasonable  chance  to  make  these  vast  coal  deposits  available  for  the  industries  and 
the  homes  of  New  England,  Louisburg,  now  but  a  ruin,  might  yet  be  what  the 
French  Kings  dreamed  it  would  be,  one  of  the  thriving  porta  of  the  New  World. 

This  i8  the  prospectus  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  limited.  It 
is  a  vast  corporation,  and  a  very  respectable  one,  I  have  no  doubt,  with 
$18,00(),(K)0  of  capital.  It  is  a  creature  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
It  has  among  its  directors  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  of  Mon- 
treal. It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  big  foreign  corporation, 
although  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  millions  of  American  money 
in  it. 

Mr.  Keed.  Who  are  the  American  directors? 

Col.  Lamb.   Mr,  Whitney,  of  Boston,  is  president.     The  treasurer 
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resides  at  Montreal,  where  they  keep  the  niouey.  His  name  is  John 
S.  McLennan.    The  resident  manager  lives  at  Cape  Breton. 

Mr^  Eeed.  What  Mr.  Whitney  is  that! 

Col.  Lamb.  That  is  Henry  M.  Whitney.  '  ^ 

Mr.  Eeed.  W^ho  are  the  American  directors? 

Col.  Lamb.  The  American  directors  are  Ilonry  F.  Dimock,  of  Kew 
York;  F.S.Pearson,  of  Boston;  Henry  M.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  and 
Alfred  Winsor,  of  Boston. 

Last  year  somebody  tried  to  make  out  that  this  Mr.  Whitney  was 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  issued  that  circular  for  the  puri)ose  of  putting 
stofik  on  the  market  I 

Col.  Lamb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bynum.  They  were  locJking  for  suckers. 

Col.  Lamb.  It  says  that  the  company  has  been  formed  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  mining,  transporting,  and  selling  bituminous  coal  from 
the  county  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia.  It  has  a  charter  which  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  operated  under  a  lease,  running  for  a  period  of 
ninety-nine  years,  the  royalty  for  the  whole  period  being  12  cents  a 
ton  on  the  coal  which  is  mined.  This  is  more  than  we  get  in  Virginia. 
They  say  that  they  have  heretofore  made  40  cents  x>^r  ton  on  their 
entire  output — ^that  is,  they  said  that  the  parties  from  whom  they  bought 
the  coal  mines  had  made  40  per  cent  on  their  output.  We  can  not 
make  anything  like  that  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Does  it  give  the  number  of  tons? 

Col.  Lamb.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  I  feared  that  you 
might  be  tired  out  with  these  statistics.  The  circular  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  they  have  gotten  the  refusal  on  all  but  two  of  the  Black  Dia- 
mond Steamship  Company's  vessels.  That  about  closes  out  all  the 
mines.  I  happen  to  know  as  a  merchant,  for  1  loaded  a  Black  Dia- 
mond Steamship  Company's  vessel  with  flour  last  year,  and  J  remem- 
ber that  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  my  care  saying  that  this  Dominion 
Coal  Company,  limited,  had  bought  their  steamers.  That  information 
is  later  than  this  cu'cular  and  I  therefore  believe  that  they  own  all  of 
the  Cape  Breton  mines. 

They  go  on  to  say — 

Should  the  United  States  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton  be  removed  it  seems  evident  that 
this  company  wiU  find  a  large  morket  on  the  New  £ngh\nd  seaboard^  for  which  its 
position  at  tide  water  wouhl  enable  it  to  compete  on  advantageous  terms. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  could  put  coal  f.  o.  b.  vessel  at  I^ouisburg  for  abont  $1  a 
ton,  probably  cheaper  than  coal  is  shipped  at  any  port  in  the  world. 

The  accountant's  statement  shows  that  the  companies  whose  books  he  examined 
have  been  making  during  the  pjvst  five  years  an  average  i)rofit  of  about  10  cents  per  ton 
on  their  output,  not  including  various  sources  of  revenue,  such  as  profits  of  the  corn- 
pan}''  stores,  revenue  from  railroads  outside  of  coal  traffic,  and  profits  of  the  steam- 
ship company.  This  x^rofit  per  ton  should  be  considerably  increased  by  consolida- 
tion, bat  even  this  as  a  basis  shows  an  annual  profit^  for  the  combined  present  output 
(about  825,000  tons)  of  all  the  mines  except  the  one  above  mentioned,  operated 
individuaUy,  of  about  $330,000. 

Mr.  Bbbckineidge   Have  they  no  mines  west  of  Quebec? 

Col.  Lamb.  They  have  not  any  others  until  they  come  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mr.  Gear.  The  Canadian  Pacific  gets  large  supplies  of  coal  from 
Iowa  and  Illinois. 

Col.  Lamb.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  he  was  asking  about  Canadian 
coal.  They  carry  it  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  barges.  We  are  able  to 
sell  them  some  Illinois  coal  in  spite  of  their  duty. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  this  Dominion  Coal  Company  bas  gone  into  the 
business  at  Boston  and  is  selling  coal  laid  down  at  the  wharves  at  i^3 
per  ton.  They  have  sohl  8,000  tons  of  it.  We  can  not  profitably  sell 
it  at  that  pri«e*now.  Our  coal  costs  us  there  $3.15.  The  New  England 
consumers  now  consume  6,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  We  are 
working  on  the  very  smallest  margins  now  to  reach  New  England. 
We  have  greatly  increased  our  output  and  yet  our  nuuers  are  not  paid 
as  well  as  they  should  be.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  decrease  their 
wages.  The  railroads  hauling  this  output  are  making  no  dividends, 
for  they  can  not  make  dividends  at  the  present  rates.  The  colored 
stevedores  whom  I  employ  only  get  15  cents  per  hour.  These  men  labor 
night  and  day.    They  have  never  struck  for  higher  wages. 

Notwithstanding  navigation  laws  which  forces  us  to  ship  prin(»ipally 
in  New  England  bottoms,  the  vessel  owners  have  recently  declared  the 
rates  were  ruinous,  and  have  threatened  to  tie  up  a  large  part  of  their 
tonnage.  Indeed,  but  for  the  barge  system,  as  we  can  not  get  the  chenp 
foreign  carriers  that  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  can  employ  to  oarry 
their  coal,  in  the  winter  we  could  not  nieet  current  prices  and  survive. 
Remember,  vessels  in  coal  trade  generally,  like  coal  cars,  have  to  go 
back  empty. 

Where  is  this  75  cents  coming  off,  if  we  are  to  compete  with  Sir  Don- 
ald Smith,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  of  Montreal,  who  is  now  offering  the  Canadian 
Government  coal  at  prices  which,  but  for  the  reputation  of  Vu-giuia 
coal,  would  stagger  us.  We  have  all  we  can  do  now  to  meet  this  com- 
petition of  a  foreign  power.  Now,  if  we  go  under,  and  ybu  lose  your 
supply  of  Cumberland  coal  from  the  same  cause,  prices  will  advance  in 
the  New  England  market,  for  instead  of  having  threeor  four  independent 
sections  competing  for  the  trade,  you  will  have  one  foreign  coriK)ra- 
tion. 

If  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  limited,  drives  out  the  six  millions 
of  American  coal  from  the  New  England  market  at  12^  cents  royalty, 
New  England  will  be  paying  for  the  support  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment $750,000  annually  in  gold  (we  will  take  silver  lor  our  Virginia 
coal).    Should  war  come  with  England,  what  then! 

Have  spoken  of  the  New  England  market  because^  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
cerned, this  tariff  operat<is  as  a  protective  tariff,  and  the  small  import 
of  Canadian  shows  that  there  it  is  not  a  revenue  tariff,  but  certainly  a 
section  which  has  groMii  rich  on  its  protected  industries,  has  no  right 
to  complain  that  those  industries  should  have  to  use  protected  coal. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  coal  tor  domestic  fuel,  which  keeps  the  ixK)r 
man  warm  and  cooks  his  food,  has  no  duty  to  pay.  Our  bituminous 
coal  is  used  for  steam  purposes  exclusively,  and  I  repeat  that  this  duty 
protects  the  New  England  consumer. 

And  who  pays  the  75  cents  duty  on  steam  coal  in  New  England! 
We  sell  our  bituminous  coal  there  now  as  cheaply  as  we  can,  aftei*  haul- 
ing it  400  miles  by  rail  and  sending  it  500  or  600  miles  by  sea,  certainly  the 
American  i)eople  pay  no  duty,  but  pay  for  raw  material,  transportation, 
and  labor,  but  every  ton  brought  in  by  the  Dominion  Coal  Company, 
limited,  pays  75  cents  duty,  and  if  they  are  not  paying  it  why  are  they 
working  so  hard  to  have  it  repealed  f  It  does  not  keep  them  from  under- 
selling us  now,  but  they  want  this  additional  profit 

There  were  113,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  United 
States  in  1892.  Will  any  one  protend  the  American  people  wonld 
have  gotten  it  75  cents  cheaper  if  there  had  been  no  duty  f  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  lying  awake  about  this  duty.  It  is  the  Dominion 
Coal  Company,  a  foreign  corporation ,  which  is  demanding  the  repeaL 
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We  have  600,000  square  miles  of  bitmniuous  coal  already  discovered 
in  our  vast  country,  and  well  distributed;  it  is  the  cheapest  fue\ 
to  the  greatest  number  found  in  the  world.  It  is  proper  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  look  after  its  developmeut.  It  only  needs  protection 
along  the  coast  so  that  in  time  of  war  our  seaports  shalf  not  be  depen- 
dent on  foreign  supplies.  We  suffered  in  the  South  during  the  Civil 
War  for  want  of  coal.  Many  and  many  a  blockade  runner,  built  for 
speed,  with  a  priceless  cargo  of  cotton,  was  sacrificed  by  indifferent 
coal,  because  the  splendid  steam  coals  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Vir- 
ginia had  not  been  developed. 

Coal  could  enCer  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  from  Great  Britain, 
but  for  the  duty. 

But  there  is  something  peculiar  about  this  tariff  on  coal.  While  on 
the  Atlai^jtic  and  Gulf  coasts  it  appeals  to  the  members  who  are  in 
favor  of  protection,  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
and  what  is  agreeable  over  there  the  duties  can  be  paid  in  silver  at  16 
tol. 

There  were  some  1,350,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  Washington  last  year,  but  the  high  price  paid  the 
miner  prevents  the  75-cent  duty  being  any  protection,  and  consequently 
we  find  more  foreign  than  domestic  bituminous  coal  used  in  these  States, 
San  Francisco  importing  in  1892  more  than  the  production  of  the  three 
States;  which  production  decreased  over  600,000  tons  from  1891  to 
1892  for  the  want  of  sufftcient  protection  to  make  the  business  profit- 
able. 

In  conclusion,  as  an  American  citizen,  I  beg  you  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice to  retain  this  duty  on  coal.  Every  one  in  Virginia  is  in  favor  of 
it.  It  is  a  serious  questix)n  with  us;  the  Old  Commonwealth  had  too 
long  depended  solely  on  agriculture  to  the  neglect  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  mining,  and  was  getting  poorer  and  poorer,  but  in  the 
last  decade  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  her  dreams  and  her 
quiet  bays  are  whitening  with  the  sails  of  commerce,  her  rivers  are  noyr 
turning  the  wheels  of  industry  as  they  flow  to  the  sea,  her  valleys  are 
resounding  with  the  anvil  chorus,  and  her  everlasting  hills  are  giving 
up  those  rich  minerals  which  have  slept  undisturbed  for  centuries. 
Nothing  in  all  this  industrial  development  has  so  stimulated  our  people 
to  greater  hope  and  effort  than  the  wonderful  success  of  her  coal  trade, 
and  if  you  have  any  patriotic  love  for  the  old  State,  that  contributed  so 
much  to  the  glory  and  renown  of  our  country's  history,  I  appeal  to  you, 
as  members  of  the  most  important  committee  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  to  save  her  from  the  grievous  injury  that  would  be  inflicted 
upon  her  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stiit^s  closes  her  mines  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  limited,  and  their  royal  land- 
lord, her  Majesty's  Colonial  Government  of  the  Domjiiion  of  Canada.. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Siipi)ose  we  were  to  discover  coal  right  along  the  Atlaur 
tic  seaboard,  could  we  mine  it  for  $1.50  a  ton! 

Col.  Lamb.  Then  it  would  not  pay  us  to  haul  coal  to  the  seaboard,  a: 
distance  of  400  miles. 

Mr.  Brtan.  That  is  not  the  question.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  dis- 
covery would  be  a  national  calamity? 

Col.  Lamb.  IS^o,  sir;  I  do  not; think  that  anything  is  a  calamity  thati 
increases  American  production. 
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(Pftn«Taph  482.) 
STATEILENT  OF  HON.  W.  A.  ITCOBELE,  GOVEKITOB  OF  WEST  YIBGIHIA. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  no  learning  on  the  coal  trade,  but  we  have 
some  gentlemen  here,  one  especially,  whom  I  hope  you  will  hear.  I  am 
not  here  especially  interested  in  the  coal  trade,  because  I  own  no  coal 
mines;  but  I  am  governor  of  the  State  which  has  the  largest  coal  area 
in  the  world,  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  It  has  16,000  square  miles  of 
coal  area.  The  State  is  now  in  the  beginning  of  it«  progress,  and  is  on 
the  road  to  commercial  supremacy.  It  is  not  similar  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania region  of  which  my  friend  has  spoken.  Only  four  years  ago  the 
wolf  howled  and  the  fox  screamed  over  the  Elkhorn  valley.  There  are 
to  day  in  that  valley  10,000  men  and  3,590  coke  ovens  making  the  whole 
country  glow  in  the  night-time  with  their  flame.  There  is  progress  in 
such  enterprises  all  over  the  State.  We  do  not  know,  gentlemen  of  the 
cc&amittee,  and  I  do  not  say  it  dogmatically,  that  the  Nova  Scotia  ooal 
will  drive  the  West  Virginia  coal  out  of  the  market,  but  1  do  assert 
that  we  are  to  day  giving  four  months'  notes  to  the  railroad  company 
for  transporting  every  ton  of  coal  that  comes  out  of  the  mines.  I  do 
assert  that  even  with  76  cents  protection  to-day  the  miners  in  the  New 
Eiver  section  are  trembling  as  to  whether  there  shall  be  a  strike.  I  do 
also  assert  that  in  my  own  beautiful  valley,  with  the  protection  of  76 
cents  on  this  great  product  of  the  State,  that  there  was  a  reduction  in 
prices  last  week.    I  know  that  the  State  is  doing  the  best  it  can. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  why  should  you  do  something  the 
effect  of  which  you  know  nob  off  Why  not  adopt  a  plan  of  which 
you  will  be  certain?  The  present  basis  we  know.  If  our  markets 
were  assured,  if  we  were  settled,  we  could  take  care  of  ourselves.  But 
four  years  ago  the  great  steamship  companies  said  they  could  not  sail 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  ocean  unless  the  steam  was  made  with 
Welsh  coke.  Only  last  year,  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  the  distin- 
guished merchant  who  is  here  to  address  you,  and  the  energy  and  vigor 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  American  coke  is  to  day  driving  the  steam 
out  of  the  boilers  of  vessels  that  go  from  here  to  Europe. 

I  heard  someone  speak  of  the  consumer  a  while  ago.  Now  the  miners 
have  come  to  tell  you  that  if  we  take  away  the  small  amount  of  tariff, 
the  selfish  idea  of  the  consumer  must  not  alone  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, but  the  people  from  the  mines  and  the  valleys  are  the  ones  upon 
whose  shoulders  the  burden  must  fall.  When  we  have  to-day  only  a 
very  small  share  of  the  tariff,  would  you  take  away  the  growth  of  the 
industry  in  those  beautiful  valleys  and  quiet  the  mines,  make  them 
shut  down ;  make  the  coal-shaft  stop,  and  check  the  busy  energy  and 
vigor  of  all  that  country?  We  are  to-day  looking  down  to  the  sunny 
seas  of  the  South  for  the  glory  and  progress  of  West  Virginia.  We 
are  looking  there  to-day  for  the  magnificent  development  which  we 
have  begun  in  our  region,  which  is  pouring  the  golden  dollars  into 
the  beautiful  Kanawha. 

We  are  asking  that  our  coal  may  go  down  the  Ohio,  through  the 
Mississippi  jetties  which  you  have  built,  and  in  a  short  time  tlirough 
the  Nicaragua  Canal.  I  t^ell  you  to  give  West  Virginia  a  chance  and 
she  will  certainly  drive  out  the  coal  which  conies  from  the  Australian 
dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Now^  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  I  am  talking  from  a  Democratic  stand- 
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point.  I  say  that  tlie  spirit  of  selfishness  sliould  not  reign  supreme.  I 
do  ask  that  this  committee  will  not  lay  its  hands  upon  the  industry, 
which  will  paralyze  my  beautiful  State,  and  will  render  sterile  her  fair 
valleys.  I  know  that  perhaps*  you  gentlemen  are  tired  of  these  discus- 
sions; but  you  are  here  today  to  consider  the  question  of  the  tariff  on 
coal.  I  know  nothing  of  the  spexjial  refinements  of  the  tariff,  but  I  do 
know  that  if  you  take  away  this  protection  the  interest  must  die.  All  we 
ask  is  our  fair  share  of  the  policy  of  the  country.  I  care  nothing  for 
the  learned  gentlemen  who  claim  to  know  all  about  this  question.  I 
know  not  where  they  get  their  learning,  but  I  know  the  people  of 
West  Virginia,  I  know  the  miners  of  West  Virginia,  I  know  the  coal- 
land  owners  of  West  Virginia,  and  I  know  the  men  who  dig  the  coal, 
and  they  are  here  to-day.  I  do  know  the  storekeepers  in  West  Virginia, 
and  in  fact  I  know  the  people  from  the  wealthy  coal  baron  down  to  the 
poor  devil  whose  house  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  I  care  not  what 
your  theories  are.  You  will  never  strike  a  man  who  is  interested  in 
the  coal  industry  ,but  you  will  strike  the  coal  miner,  the  railroad  trans- 
porter, and  the  river  man.  If  you  take  the  tariff  off  coal,  which  is  less 
in  proportion  than  the  average  duties,  I  believe  it  will  hurt  you;  but 
putting  aside  the  refinement  of  theories  and  controversies,  the  great 
proposition  remains  that  you  will  hurt  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
engaged  in  the  coal  industry.  Therefore,  I  say,  t^ke  your  hands  off 
the  tariff  on  coal  and  leave  it  as  it  is, . 

Another  thing  I  do  know,  and  that  is  that  politics  to-day  plays  a 
part  in  that  i)ortion  of  the  State.  I  mean  to  say  that  we  were  raised 
up  as  a  buffet  for  armies  to  march  against,  when  men  pursued  each 
other  with  cannon.  We  are  to-day  in  that  same  border  warfare  in  the 
great  politics  of  this  country;  therefore  I  say,  meaning  no  threat,  "  don't 
do  it." 

Mr.  Tarsnby.  When  wer^  you  elected  governor  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia! 

Governor  McCoekx.e.  Last  iN'ovember. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  On  the  Democratic  ticket!  Did  not  the  State  con- 
vention which  nominated  you  indorse  the  platform  adopted  at  Chicago! 

Governor  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Was  that  in  favor  of  raising  the  tariff  schedule!     • 

Mr.  Keed.  It  was  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  That  platform  construed  upon  a  revenue  basis  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  the  schedule  as  it  now  exists! 

Governor  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Will  you  please  point  this  committee  to  any  schedule 
which  you  could  reform  and  reduce  to  a  revenue  basis! 

Governor  McCorkle.  I  would  reform  the  New  England  manufac- 
turers' tariff,  which  is  four  times  as  high  as  the  tariff  on  coal  to-day, 
and  coal  has  not  its  fair  proportion. 

Mr.  Tarsney.  Have  you  any  West  Virginia  product  on  the  tariff 
schedule  which  you  could  suggest  to  us  to  reduce  in  the  line  of  Demo- 
cratic reform! 

Governor  McCorkle.  No,  sir;  and  I  will  tell  you  that  this  protesta- 
tion of  the  people  means  that  there  should  be  a  fair  reduction,  and  not 
a  singling  out  of  the  one  product  of  West  Virginia,  leaving  thousands 
of  tariff  duties  on  the  product  of  New  England  which  are  bought  by 
the  consumers  and  miners  in  the  State  where  I  live. 

Mr.  Keed.  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  only  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  coal  is  contemplated! 

Governor  MoCorkle.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  that. 
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Mr.  Beeb.  I  believe  in  letting  manafacturers  live  as  well  as  the  coal 
miners. 
^  Governor  McOobkxe.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kebd.  And  consequently  you  meau  to  assist  these  gentlemen  in 
reducing  tlie  tariff,  which  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  'New  Eng- 
land! 

Governor  McCobkle.  The  tariff  is  a  local  question,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia is  not  in  the  position  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  want  to  nationalize  it,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me. 

Governor  McOoekle.  We  are  getting  New  England  ideas  of  thrift, 
and  want  fair  treatment  under  the  tariff  laws. 

Mr.  Eeed.  How  much  ?  I  like  a  good  deal  you  said.  I  like  it  a  great 
deal  better  than  Mr.  Tarsney  seems  to.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  if 
you  will  only  broaden  it  a  little,  I  will  help  you.  In  New  England  our 
mills  are  already  shut  down,  and  you  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage. 
I  wa^t  you  to  address  some  argument  to  our  Democratic  friends  on  this 
committee  that  will  induce  them  to  spare  you.  We  will  help  to  spare 
you. 

Governor  McCobkxe.  I  wish  to  say  that  at  the  election  hold  last 
year  they  did  not  spare  you. 

Mr.  Eeed.  We  have  got  to  redeem  ourselves  from  that  last  election. 

Governor  McCobkle.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  a  f;iir  reduc- 
tion, understand;  but  the  duty  on  coal  is  only  half  what  it  is  on  the 
products  of  New  England.  If  protection  is  going  to  be  our  rule,  as  it 
has  been  for  lo  these  many  years,  we  want  a  fair  show  in  the  busine?^. 
If  you  are  going  to  reduce  things,  leave  coal,  and  bring  the  manufae- 
tiu*ers'  products  down  even  with  coal,  and  then  we  will  be  ooutent. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  You  want  the  two  to  go  together! 

Governor  McCobkle.  If  you  could  bring  coal  up  to  those  maiiufiic- 
tured  products,  we  would  prefer  it. 

Mr.  Bbyan. -These  gentlemen  who  have  come  to  appear  before  the 
committee  have  come  to  give  as  information,  so  that  the  tariff  will  be 
intelligently  revised,  and  will  you  please  mention  some  of  the  products 
of  your  State  which  you  think  could  be  reduced? 

Governor  McCobkle.  I  do  not  recollect  any.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bbyan.  I  hope  the  stenographer  will  underscore  that  answer. 
Of  course  you  do  not  a«k  for  any  things  without  a  good  reason.  1$  it 
not  mere  sellishness  on  your  part  which  leads  you  to  think  that  you 
ought  to  have  this  protection  ? 

Governor  McCobkle.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Then  give  some  reason  why  there  should  be  a  tariff  on 
coalt 

Governor  McCobkle.  I  devoted  several  minutes  to  aiTelucidation  of 
that,  and  I  thought  I  made  a  very  good  speech. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  I  tliink  if  you  can  distinguish  between  a  speech  and  an 
argument,  you  did  make  a  good  one;  but  can  you  give  us  a  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  tariff  on  coalt 

Governor  McCobkle.  For  the  perfectly  good  reason  that  if  the  tariff 
is  taken  off*,  coal  will  be  brought  in  from  foreign  -countries  and  it  will 
drive  us  out,  and  lessen  the  price  of  labor.  We  want  revenue  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  13BYAN.  That  point  is  not  being  discussed. 

Governor  McCobicle.  This  duty  may  be  slightly  above  the  revenue 
basis,  but  I  don't  think  it  is,  and  we  do  not  care  about  tinkering  with  it 
until  we  are  equalized. 
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Mr.  Bryan.  If  we  produced  all  the  coal  in  thiK  country  we  would 
not  import  any.  ^ 

Governor  McCorkle.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  desire  that  we  should  produce  all  the  coal  which 
we  consume? 

Governor  McGorkle.  Ko,  sir;  I  would  like  to  have  a  price  on  coal 
80  that  our  people  would  not  be  hurt  unjustly;  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  those  who  produce  it  and  the  people  who  are  working  for  them 
to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Bryan.  1)o  you  know  what  the  relative  wages  are  in  this  country 
and  ^ova  Scotia! 

Governor  McGorklk.  I  have  heard  it  from  very  good  autliority,  that 
they  were  less  in  Nova  Scotia  tlian  here,  but  we  bear  that  disputed.  I 
am  not  learned  on  that  question.  I  can  tell  you  more  about  the  Demo- 
cratic idea. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  come  to  make  a  si>eecli  instead  of  an  argument! 

(Governor  McCorkle.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here,  and  I  hope 
you  will  hear  them,  especially  one  gentlemen  who  is  directly  interested 
in  this  pro]>erty. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  reavson  you  want  a  tariff  is  to  help  the  laboring  man, 
and  to  be  compensated  for  the  difference  in  freight  rates! 

Governor  McCorkle.  Yim  can  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  if  the  tariff  on  coal  were  reduced  you  would  not  be 
able  to  comi>ete  on  the  seaboard,  without  a  reduction  of  railroad  rates! 

Governor  McCorklk.  1  think  railroad  rate^  on  coal  in  West  Virginia 
are  just  about  as  low  as  they  can  be  nuide. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  get  that  information  from  the  railroads! 

Governor  Mc^Corkle.  Necessarily. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  opinion  you  have  in  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the 
tariff  y(m  get  from  the  peoi)le  who  enjoy  it! 

Governor  McCorkle.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Are  you  willing  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  New  England 
people  as  to  whether  they  need  a  tariff*? 

Governor  McCorkle.  Some  people  are  more  truthful  than  others. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  would  not  claim  that  your  i>eople  are  more  truthful 
than  others! 

Governor  McCorkle.  Out  of  regard  for  my  friend  Mr.  Eeed  I  would 
prefer  not  to  discuss  that  question. 

Mr.  Bey  AN.  1  do  not  care  to  lead  you  into  any  embarrassment. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  From  what  point  do  you  anticipate  comi)etition  in 
case  there  is  a  reduction! 

Governor  McCorkle.  I  understand  Nova  Scotia  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal competing  point,  and  also  England.  England  would  take  unfair 
advantage  of  us.  I  am  informed  that  Galveston  is  the  port  where  most 
coal  is  received.  That  comes  about  this  way:  that  English  vessels  go 
out  with  cotton,  and  bring  ba(5k  coal  as  ballast  for  almost  nothing.  They 
bring  it  in  at  San  Francisco  also,  and  all  along  the  lakes.  Therefore,  I 
think  a  reduction  would  not  be  fair  to  them. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Ts  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  largely  exporters  of  coal ! 

Governor  McCorkle.  I  can  not  answer  that  (juestion.  1  expect  we 
do  sell  some.    I  think  we  sell  to  the  western  part  of  Canada. 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  being  so,  then  the  present  rates  work  both 
ways! 

Governor  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Are  we  not  also  exporters  of  coal  to  Cuba! 
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Governor  McCorkle.  I  uuderstand  that  we  are;  and  I  understand 
the  reason  of  that  is  that  we  are  drawing  the  coal  trade  from  steamers. 
"  Mr.  McMiLLiN.  English  steamers! 

Governor  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If  we  can  successfully  export  coal  in  the  event  that 
the  duty  is  taken  oif,  is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  drive  them  out  of  that 
trade  and  compete  with  them  in  Cuba  and  Canada? 

Governor  McCorkle.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McMiLLTN.  I  do  not,  either. 

Governor  McCorkle.  I  think  that  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  they 
would  have  less  chance  of  bringing  coal  in.  There  are  a  great  many 
dogmatical  statements  made  about  this  matter.  The  reason  we  wish 
the  tariff  duties  to  remain  on,  is  that  it  prevents  foreign  coal  coming  in. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  is  the  opinion  of  ex-Sx)eaker  Grow,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  we  could  export  coal. 

Governor  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  He  took  that  position  and  gav^the  facts,  which  were 
not  controverted  at  the  time.  1  believe  that  he  then  advocated  free 
coal. 

Governor  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  time, 
but  there  are  several  gentlemen  here,  and  I  would  ask  that  they  be 
heard  for  a  few  minutes.  I  will  introduce  Mr.  Miller,  from  the  New 
River  District,  and  I  think  he  can  give  you  some  information. 


BITUMINOUS  COAIi. 

(Pamsmph  432.) 
STATEMENT  OF  HON.  £.  H.  McCaiLOUaH,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Chairkan  :  1  i)resume  I  have  been  put  forward  as  the  only 
speaker  from  tae  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  When  I  reflected  that 
that  State  turns  out  80,000,000  tons  of  coal  i)er  annum  and  employs 
30,000  men,  I  was  reminded  that  she  has  some  interest  in  this  tariff 
question.  A  reduction  in  the  tariff  must  make  a  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  the  miners,  and  a  reduction  of  1  cent  per  ton  on  the  coal 
Pennsylvania  produces,  means  a  reduction  of  $800,000  to  the  miners. 
It  is  quite  a  serious  matter.  The  only  question  I  wish  to  speak  of  is 
the  question  of  the  economic  value  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coals.  I  cau 
speak  of  a  case  in  point  which  happened  four  years  ago,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  mentioned.  We  had  a  long  strike  in  the  Pittsburg  district, 
and  the  Boston  Gas  Light  Company,  together  with  other  companies, 
were  obliged  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia  and  buy  coal.  After  the  strike 
ended  the  question  of  damages  Avhich  we  were  to  pay  in  default  on 
our  contract  came  up.  They  got  expert  testimony  on  the  subject  and 
when  the  verdict  was  rendered  it  was  found  that  the  economic  value 
of  Nova  Scotia  coal  was  70  cents  per  ton  below  the  Pittsburg.  We 
sent  a  great  deal  of  coal  to  Cuba  to  supply  the  gas  companies  tln*re. 
A  great  many  of  the  Eastern  gas  companies  are  using  water  gas.  The 
best  price  we  can  make  is  about  $3.75  a  ton  alongside  the  wharf  in  Bos- 
ton. The  Nova  Scotia  coal  can  be  put  in  Boston  for  75  cents  a  ton. 
This  new  syndicate  is  causing  us  considerable  anxiety  and  we  fear  it  is 
going  to  injure  our  interests.  I  think  if  the  duty  is  taken  off  coal  we 
will  be  shut  out  from  New  England,  and  the  price  will  be  governed  by 
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liow  much  it  will  cost  us  at  tlie  mines.  The  raih'oads  are  carrying  it 
now  a  distance  of  400  miles  for  $1.40  per  ton.  There  is  no  money  in 
it.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  railroads,  but  as  a  miner  I  do  not 
see  how  any  lower  point  of  cost  of  transportation  can  be  reached.  If 
you  take  that  duty  off  you  will  deal  a  blow  to  the  industry  from  Which 
it  will  never  recover  as  long  as  I  live. 

I  think  the  gentleman  who  spoke  before  me  said  that  the  price  of  the 
coal  was  affected  at  the  seaboard  only,  but  I  think  that  in  that  he  is 
wrong.  Everything  which  affects  the  market  price  of  our  coal  in  my 
judgment  is  reflected  upon  the  Western  States,  and  in  fact  all  markets. 
I  hope  that  this  reduction  will  not  be  made,  and  I  for  one  emphatically 
protest  against  it. 
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(Pftrayraph  433.) 
STATEMENT  OF  W.  D.  WALBBIDOE,  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  liave  come  only  to  represent  the  Cumberland  coal 
region  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  This  region  is  i>robably  the  oldest 
producer  of  bituminous  coal  in  this  country,  and  yet  notwithstanding 
that  fact  it  has  a  great  many  more  years  of  life  and  activity  in  it.  There 
are  about  $35,000,000  invested  in  its  mining  properties.  It  now  employs 
upwards  of  10,000  men  direetly.  Thesemenaremen  of  families,  and  many 
of  them  own  their  own  homes  and  are  as  intelligent  and  well  informed 
as  any  citizens  in  the  United  States.  The  output  of  this  region  this 
year  will  be  about  3,500,000  tons,  of  which  amount  2,000,000  will  be 
sent  to  tide  water  and  will  find  its  market  in  New  England.  I  have  a 
paper  which  I  will  read : 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  Cumberland  coal  region  of  the 
State  of  Maryland — the  oldest  producer  of  bituminous  coal  in  this 
country — notwithstanding  which  fact,  however,  it  has  a  very  great 
many  years  of  active  life  yet  remaining  to  it. 

Upwards  of  $35,000,000  are  represented  in  the  mines  of  our  region, 
and  it  gives  direct  employment  to  more  than  10,000  able-bodied  men, 
most  of  whom  are  the  heads  of  families,  and  a  very  large  percentage 
of  whom  own  their  own  homes. 

Our  miners  are,  as  a  class,  well-educated,  intelligent  and  contented 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  output  of  the  region  this  year  will  be  about  3,5C0,000  tons,  of 
which  about  2,500,000  tons  will  be  sent  to  tide  water,  finding  its  mar- 
ket in  the  Northeastern  States. 

I  have  said  that  the  Cumberland  region  has  a  great  many  years  of 
active  life  before  it.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  presumption  that  the 
present  or,  if  exigencies  demanded  it,  a  higlier  duty  be  maintained  on 
bituminous  coal.  In  the  past  the  75  cents  per  ton  duty  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  protect  it.  But  that  was  not  all  the  protection  we  had.  The 
fact  that  the  numerous  coal  deposits  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  fhevery  thresh- 
hold  of  our  largest  and  best  market,  have,  in  the  past,  been  operated  in 
a  desultory  manner,  under  antiquated  methods  and  primitive  appli- 
ances, has  probably  been  as  great  if  not  a  greater  source  of  protection 
than  has  the  comparatively  small  25  per  cent  duty  in  torce  the  past  20 
years. 

Bat  through  the  aid  of  American  capital,  genius,  and  enterprise  the 
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Dominion  has  awakened  from  her  stupor,  and  to-day  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  of  the  United  States,  an  industry  second  to  none  in  magr- 
nitude,  is  confronted  with  a  danger  as  great  if  not  greater  than  would 
have  been  had  tlie  duty  been  removed  in  years  gone  by.  What,  then, 
will  be  our  condition  if  botli  these  barriers  are  removed.  Our  condi- 
tion will  be  truly  deplorable.    We  will  be  in  extremis  indeed. 

If  you  remove  the  duty  on  coal  it  means  a  paralysis  of  our  business 
until,  through  a  reduction  in  labor,  competition  can  be  restored- 

Nova  Scotia  coal  can  be  placed  on  board  ocean  bottoms  at  the  mine's 
mouth.  Our  coal  must  be  transported  from  200  to  300  miles  to  accom- 
plish the  same  result. 

Nova  Scotia  coal  is  to-day  offered  in  Boston  at  lower  prices  than  we 
can  meet. 

Is  not  then  the  American  investor  in  and  operator  of  British  coal 
mines  sufficiently  well  protected  !  And  may  not  the  operators  of  Amer- 
ican coal  mines  look  with  conlidence  to  an  American  Congress  for  that 
protection  which  they  so  peculiarly  need  by  reason  of  tlieir  disadvan- 
tageous geographical  position?  We  believe  that  you  will  realize  that 
no  other  American  industry  is  so  seriously  threatened  by  foreign  com- 
petition as  is  the  bituminous  coal  and  that  you  will  permit  uh  (x)  suffer 
the  ills  we  have  and  not  force  us  to  experience  the  evils  we  so  sorely 
dread. 

•  Mr.  WALBRTDaE.  Our  miners  are  not  paid  too  much,  but  the}'  are 
doing  well.  The  transportation  companies  can  not  be  asked  to  carry 
coal  for  much  less  than  3  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Tlie  investors  in  many 
American  mines  can  not  be  asked  for  a  less  return,  because  a  great 
many  of  tliem  are  making  nothing  at  all  now. 

The  new  syndicate  will  mine  coal  with  the  most  ai)prove<l  mining 
methods,  and  will  put  the  coal  on  vessels  and  run  it  down  to  Boston. 
They  have  arranged  for  a  large  number  of  coal  barges  which  will  be 
towed  by  steamers.  They  can  carry  from  10,000  to  12,000  tons  each. 
This  is  reducing  the  cost  of  the  water  transportation  to  a  mininnim. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  question  of  labor  involved  is  not  mining  labor  alone, 
but  it  is  the  labor  of  transportation  as  well! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Protection  protects  not  only  labor  but  the  owner 
of  the  property,  as  well  as  the  transporter. 

Mr.  Keed.  Then  on  general  principles  you  must  know  that  for  such 
necessities  of  life  as  this,  ai)plied  in  all  the  diflerent  phases,  the  Amer- 
ican producer  is  entitled  to  the  American  market! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  I  can  not  agree  to  the  idea  that  the  British  pro- 
ducer is  entitled  to  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Beed.  Then  you  agree  to  my  proposition? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  I  do,  undoubtedly.  I  believe  the  American  mar- 
ket belongs  to  the  American  ])eople. 

Mr.  Keed.  It  is  not  altogether  the  apprehension  in  regard  to  the 
mining  laborer! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  pay 
the  money  that  we  are  now  paying  them  if  we  have  to  get  a  less  pi-ice 
for  this  material.  A  portion  of  the  reduction  will  necessarily  have  to 
come  out  of  the  price  of  labor. 

Mr.  Eeed.  You  would  be  deprived  of  so  much  of  the  American  nmr- 
ket,  and  on  account  of  this  loss  the  less  coal  you  would  mine  the  less 
you  would  pay  the  miner  you  employed! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  No;  we  pay  the  miners  by  the  ton.  Nobody  can 
expect  us  to  mine  coal  at  a  loss.  That  loss  must  be  distributed  among 
the  miner,  the  owner,  and  the  transporter.  Any  such  reduction  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  divided  up  among  those  three. 
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Mr.  Eeed.  Yonr  royalty  is  only  about  15  cents. 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eeed.  The  major  amount  will  come  out  of  the  larger  sum,  which 
is  labor? 

Mr.  Walbbidge.  The  largest  item  of  expanse  in  ]M:oducing  coal 
would  be  the  transportation! 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  labor,  mostly.  * 

Mr.  Wajlbbidge.  That  is  labor,  but  I  had  reference  to  labor  in  the 
mines. 

Mr.  Keed.  It  must  come  out  of  the  miners'  labor  and  wages,  and  out 
of  the  transportation  companies'  labor! 

.Mr.  Walbrtdge.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Reed.  So  that  any  reduction  would  reflect  itself  in  their  wages! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  reflect  itself  unquestionably  in 
the  reduction  of  their  wages. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  sell  largely  to  New  England,  do  you! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes,  sir;  our  sales  amount  to  nearly  8300,000. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Over  what  roads  do  you  ship! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  What  is  your  port  of  shipping! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  The  principal  ports  of  shipment  are  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  and  some  from  South  Amboy,  which  latter  is  local. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  To  what  places  do  you  ship  principally! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  To  Providence,  Fall  River,  Boston,  Portsmouth, 
Portland,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ports  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  generally  sell  at  so  much  per  ton  delivered! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  No,  sir;  we  refuse  to  gamble  on  rates;  we  sell 
coal  f.  o.  b.  at  Philadelphia,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  deliver  it  to  the  port  to  which  it  goes! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  We  deliver  it  at  the  water.  We  do  not  deliver  it 
to  its  final  destination. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  deliver  coal  at 
Providence! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  based  on 
to-day's  coastwise  rates. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Wliat  is  the  price  delivered  in  Baltimore! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  sell  at  tbe  same  price  to  the  dealer  in  Few 
England  as  to  the  dealer  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  practice  in  our  region  to  put  it 
at  f.  o.  b.  price,  and  the  New  England  purchaser  takes  the  risk  of 
freights.  Some  contracts,  you  understand,  extend  over  six  months. 
The  coastwise  rates  conflict  and  we  can  not  gamble  on  those  rates,  there- 
fore the  purchaser  gets  the  coal,  pays  fer  it,  and  takes  the  risk. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  charge  the  same  price  for  the  coal  regard- 
less of  the  market  to  which  it  g<jes! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  We  do  not  charge  a  different  price  when  it  comes 
here  to  Washington,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  It  is  the  same  price  less  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Is  that  true  in  all  cases! 

Mr.  WalbridctE.  That  is  true  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  Some- 
times we  meet  competition.  Somebody  is  after  you  and  if  you  can  not 
get  the  trade  it  is  5  cents  ofiT,  but  the  price  at  the  mines  is  the  same. 
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Mr.  Breckinridge.  Regardless  of  the  point  of  the  ultimate  deati- 
nation? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Can  you  give  us  the  net  price  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  On  the  average  for  this  year  we  would  be  glad  if 
we  could  get  90  cents  a  ton  net  on  board  of  the  cars. 

Mr.  Reed.  Do  youyconsider  the  royalty  in  that? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  That  is  getting  the  coal  and  the  material  at  the 
mines  and  outside  labor,  the  interest  cliarges  and  anything  else  that 
comes  into  it — my  own  salary,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  figure  everything  at  90  cents;  which  pays  youT 

Mr.  Walbridge.  It  does  not  cost  that.  It  costs  75  to  80  cents,  and 
the  balance  is  what  we  get  for  the  coal.  The  Nova  Scotia  Government 
leasefl  the  coal  lands  for  $30  per  square  mile.  The  lesses  have  to  pay 
12J  cents  per  ton  on  the  output.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  they  sell  it  or  not.    They  do  not  pay  for  it  until  it  is  mined. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  are  compelled  to  buy  the  coal  lands  and  get  all  out 
of  them  you  can? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yea,  sir ;  every  ton  of  coal  we  takeout  is  so  much  out 
of  the  capital.   When  all  the  coal  is  gone,  "Good  morning;"  you  are  gone. 

Mr.  Reed.  These  gentlemen  will  not  have  to  struggle  against  that 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  They  have  ninety-nine 
years  lease  of  the  mines.  If  you  rent  a  house  and  tlie  man  says  t4iat  he 
will  pay  for  all  the  repairs,  it  does  not  cost  you  anything  if  you  knock 
the  plastering  down. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  own  your  mines? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  The  company  I  represent  does. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  do  not  pay  any  royalty? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  are  under  the  control  of  your  lessors? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Are  not  some  of  your  mines  leased?  I  do  not  mean  yours 
personally. 

Mr.  Walbridge.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  a  mine  in  Maryland  that 
is  leased.    There  may  be  some,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  You  say  that  the  coal  cost  now  about  93.25  at 
Providence,  and  that  the  90  cents  a  ton  represents  what  you  get  for  it 
at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  That  represents  transportation  from  the  mines 
to  the  point  of  shipment? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Transportation  from  the  mines  to  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore  is  $1.40.  There  is  a  slight  charge  for  expenses  which  makes 
it  11.45  to  $1.50. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  transportation  to  Providence  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  It  Is  70  cents  now. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Then  the  price  is  $3.25  on  the  vessel  at  Provi- 
dence or  delivered  on  the  wharf. 

Mr.  Walbridge.  That  is  the  price  delivered  alongside  at  Providence. 
Of  course,  you  understand  that  in  selling  we  have  to  charge  for  selling. 
The  business  is  done  by  a  salaried  man  or  an  agent.  We  figure  it  at 
about  10  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Usually  it  is  delivered  to  dealers  at  $3.25  along- 
side? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  We  do  not  deliver  it  alongside.  We  deliver  it  to 
the  dealer  f.  o.  b.  at  Philadelphia. 
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(Pftngnph  4S2.) 

8TATEKENT  07  JOHH  P.  ABBOTT,  BEPBESENTIHO  THE  MUTEBS  OF  TH^  CITMBEBLAin) 

VALLEY. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  liave  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  delegation  of 
miners  and  have  been  sent  up  here  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  we 
understand  them  and  believe  them  in  our  region.  We  believe  that  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  would  afTect  us  as  workingmen.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  preamble  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  miners  for  your 
consideration. 

Mr.  Abbott  then  read  the  following  preamble: 

,  To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States : 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  Allegany  County,  State  of  Maryland, 
respectfully  represent  to  your  honorable  bodies  that  we  are  directly 
interested  as  miners  in  the  production  of  semibituminous  coal  from  the 
Georges  Creek  coal  region  of  this  county,  and  that  we  have  been 
selected  by  the  miners  and  laborers  of  our  respective  mines  to  lay 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  this  petition  for  them  and 
ourselves  and  to  impress  by  our  presence,  as  their  representatives,  the 
distress  to  us  and  our  families  that  would  result  from  a  reduction  of 
the  present  duty  on  foreign  coal. 

We  also  represent  that  the  employers  of  labor  in  the  Georges  Creek 
coal  region  pay  liberally  for  mining  and  labor  connected  with  its  pro- 
duction, and  that  we  sincerely  believe  that  whatever  benefit  is  derived 
from  the  present  duty  on  foreign  coal  is  divided  liberally  with  the 
labor  which  produces  it. 

We  also  most  respectfully  represent  that  we  believe  the  present  low 
price  of  Georges  Creek  coal  in  the  eastern  markets  is  so  low  that  com- 
petition with  Nova  Scotia  coal  admitted  at  a  lower  rate  of  customs 
duty  than  now  exists  will  drive  our  coal  out  of  market,  or  to  maintain 
a  place  for  it  will  be  at  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  all  labor  connected 
with  its  production. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  your  honorable  bodies  to  leave  undis- 
turbed the  present  tariff  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton  on  foreign  coal,  and 
we  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Chas.  Rupert. 

William  Byers. 

J.  A.  Cunningham. 

P.  Barry. 

(And  othei;».) 

Mr.  Gear.  How  many  laborers  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Abbott.  About  3,000. 

Mr.  Gear.  How  many  do  you  represent  indirectly! 

Mr.  Abbott.  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

Mr.  Gear.  Those  you  represent  labor  at  the  mines! 

Mr.  Abbott.  Yes,  sir. 
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(Pan^rmph  482.) 
STATEMENT  OF  M.  EB8KINE  MILLER,  OF  STATnTTOK,  VA. 

Mr.  OnAiR3iAN:  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  before  snch  an 
august  assemblage  as  this,  but  the  matter  on  which  I  appear  is  busi- 
ness, and  I  wish  to  speak  only  as  a  business  man.  I  appear  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  New  Eiver  coal  miners  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Eailroad. 

The  output  from  those  mines  is  1,800,000  tons.  It  is  chiefly  scmi- 
cannel  coal.  They  make  some  coke  on-  the  line  of  the  road.  Some- 
thing over  a  million  tons  of  this  coal  goes  to  tide  water  and  becomes 
a  commercial  commodity  in  the  New  England  market.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  competition  which  we  have  had  to 
undergo  with  the  present  duty  of  75  cents  a  ton  has  been  very  severe, 
and  has  kept  the  margin  of  profit  down  so  close  that  it  has  been  quite 
a  struggle.  Only  within  the  last  thirty  days  we  found  it  necessary  to 
reduce  our  selling  price.  Coal  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  has  been 
sold  at  tide  water  delivered  at  $1.25  a  ton,  for  semicanael.  This  coal 
has  chiefly  gone  to  New  England. 

The  price  paid  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  for  hauling  this 
coal  a  distance  of  400  miles  is  only  $1.30  per  ton.  The  delivery  ijrice 
at  Newport  News  is  $:i.30,  The  average  distance  is  400  miles;  some 
distances  are  more,  some  less. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Does  not  that  include  the  return  haul? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  direct  haul  from  the  mines  to  Newport 
News,  which  is  400  miles.  This  recent  reduction  which  we  had  to  make 
left  the  price  87  cents  per  ton,  and  in  order  to  meet  that  and  to  enable 
the  coal  agencies  to  handle  coal  we  had  to  reduce  the  i)rice  to  the  miner 
to  40  cents  per  ton  for  mining  coal,  and  that  left  37^  cents  to  the  dis- 
tributor for  expenses  of  drivers,  track  layers,  and  all  extra  work  in  the 
mines  and  all  the  outside  work.  AftcF  all  that  has  been  paid  there  is 
a  very  slight  margin  of  profit. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  speak  of  some  cannel  coal? 

Mr.  Miller,  Yes;  that  is  a  very  superior  coal;  it  can  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  We  do  not  care  for  x)rotection  for  local  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Do  you  sell  it  at  the  seaboard  cheaper  than  you  *do  at 
home! 

Mr.  Miller.  The  retail  price  is  always  the  same. 

Mr.  Bryan.  What  is  your  retail  price? 

Mr.^  Miller.  It  runs  from  $1.25  to  81.50  per  ton,  depending  upon 
the  consumer.  A  man  who  buys  it  to  burn  iji  his  house  pays  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  That-  output  represents  a  great  bulk.  I  suppose  it  is  00  per 
cent,  if  not  more,  of  the  whole  business  of  the  road.  This  is  a  gre^t 
determining  factor  in  the  business.  If  you  take  the  net  price^  alter 
paying  royalty  you  would  get  only  37i  cents  a  ton  for  all  expenses.  As 
the  bulk  of  our  business  goes  to  tide  water,  if  this  duty  is  removed  it 
will  result  in  shutting  up  a  great  many  of  the  mines. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  W^hat  steamships  do  you  supply? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  do  not  supply  any  local  business. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  do  you  supply? 

Mr.  Miller.  Collieries  do  business  through  agencies.  Coal  is 
shipped  to  agencies^ 
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Mr.  McMrLLTN.  The  agents  handle  all  the  coal  that  goes  into  use? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  a  question  that  does  not  concern  the 
operators  directly.  The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  do  their 
coaling  at  IS^ewport  News  as  do  some  steamers  from  Boston. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  any  of  those  plying  in  the  foreign  trade  get  their 
coal  there! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  not  answer  that;  I  presume  some  of  them  do.  . 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  ^ou  don't  know  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  this  coal  field  in  which  we  are  operating  is 
coking  coal.  Bituminous  coal  fields  cover  half  a  dozen  or  more  coun- 
ties in  West  Virginia.  They  are  of  great  value  and  this  is  the  only 
reanon  that  they  began  to  grow".  The  protection  which  wo  enjoy  keeps 
these  other  people  from  fixing  the  prices  upon  our  coal. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  does  not  fix  the  price,  however,  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Miller.  The  price  has  gone  down  10  per  cent  on  account  of 
competition  between  ourselves.  There  are  three  or  four  mines  which 
produce  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  tons  of  this  coal,  and  what  is  not  con- 
sumed is  shipped  abroad.  From  the  Pocahontas  district  everything  is 
obliged  to  come  to  tide  water. 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  say  that  you  ship  to  agents! 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Norfolk  and  Western  has  its  selling  agents  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  have  theirs.  It  represents  a  great  deal  of 
money.  There  are  5,000  or  0,000  miners  emi)loyed.  There'  are  20,000 
to  40,000  people  depending  upon  this  work.    Thas  has  a  future. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  thickness  of  your  vein! 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  fioni  3  to  6  feet. 

Mr.  McMillin.  There  are  from  5,000  to  10,000  tons  of  coal  to  the 
acre! 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  run  from  3,000  to  6,000  tons  to  the  acre.  A 
.  tousand  tons  to  the  acre  is  the  estimate  for  each  foot  of  thickness. 
The  general  prosperity  of  this  business  depends  upon  its  being  pro- 
tected from  this  ruinous  competition.  The  best  evidence  that  we  are 
not  getting  exorbitant  prices  for  coal  is  the  fact  that  it  is  being  sold 
for  a  fraction  over  $3  a  ton. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Your  market  is  at  tidewater,  and  you  would  suffer  if 
you  were  to  take  off  this  duty! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  This  represents  over  1,000,000  acres  of  coal 
land,  which  is  being  gradually  developed.  If  you  take  this  duty  off  it 
would  practically  wipe  West  Virginia  off  the  map. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Do  you  represent  the  miner  or  the  railroad! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  represent  the  miner.  I  am  the  operator  in  the  coal 
lands.  In  some  cases  we  lease;  in  some  cases  we  own.  We  have  a 
common  interest  with  the  miner.'  We  can  not  prosper  unless  our  men 
do. 

Mr.  Bynum.  How  much  laud  do  you  own! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  operating  with  a  corporation.  In  each  instance 
we  own  a  great  deal  of  land. 

Mr.  Bynum.  About  how  many  acres  ! 

Mr.  Miller.  About  2,500  acres  of  land.  I  am  interested  largely  in 
that  region.  We  have  brought  a  great  deal  of  capital  there.  Mr. 
Reed's  constituents  have  made  investments  there.  If  this  duty  is  taken 
off  we  can  not  continue  development.  It  would  paralyze  the  whole 
business. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  that  land  worth  per  acre! 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  worth  from  $300  to  $500  per  acre. 
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Mr.  Buy  AN.  Is  it  worth  anytliing  for  any  other  purpose! 

Mr.  Miller.  There  may  be  some  timber  on  it,  but  at  farming  a  mm 
would  starve  to  death.  The  whole  State  of  Virginia  is  underlaid  with 
coal,  and  the  time  will  come  when  this  country  will  be  depending  upon 
that  region  for  coal. 

Mr.  Bryan.  When  the  price  of  land  ex)mes  down  do  not  you  think 
that  they  will  be  compelled  to  take  less  royalty! 

Mr.  Miller.  That  may  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Instead  of  the  land  being  worth  $500  an  aere  they 
might  be  compelled  to  sell  it  for  $300  or  $400  per  acre. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  but  bear  in  mind  that  we  can  not  receive  $300 
or  $400  per  acre  for  this  land  until  we  invest  a  great  deal  of  money. 
We  had  to  invest  fortunes  before  we  could  take  anything  out.  We 
must  also  provide  a  sinking  fund.  When  a  man  invests  such  large 
amounts  of  money  lie  must  know  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  rent  some  land! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryan.  If  the  land  decreased  in  value  it  would  cut  down  the 
royalty! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Miller,  you  sell  coal  to  foreign  steamshij)  compa- 
nies! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  mean  those  coaling  in  American  ports! 

Mr.  Miller.  Some  little  coal  has  gone  to  foreign  countries.  Some 
has  gone  to  South  America;  but  it  does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  cases  where  mines  are  leased  and  worked  by  an  oper- 
ator, what  protection  does  the  lessor  have  that  the  coal  will  not  be 
mined  wastefully  ! 

Mr.  TVIiLLER.  There  are  stipulations  by  which  the  lessor  is  very  well 
guarded.  He  has  the  right  of  inspection.  The  operator  does  not  want 
\jo  work  the  mine  wastefully.    A  man  would  be  foolish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  would  be  against  his  own  interest! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  whether  he  is  lessee  or  an  owner. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  average  amount  ot  coal  mined  per  man! 

Mr.  Miller.  Each  miner  will  produce  2  or  3  tons  a  day.  I  have 
known  them  to  produce  as  high  as  8  to  10  tons  per  day.  The  average 
would  be  probably  about  4  tons.    It  runs  more  or  less  than  that, 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  are  the  wages! 

Mr.  Miller.  Forty  cents  a  ton.  Different  sections  have  different 
prices,  in  the  Pocahontas  region  they  do  not  pay  anything  like  that 
The  only  pay  2h  to  30  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  supi>ose  the  rejison  of  that  is  that  the  coal  is  mined 
easier! 

Mr.  Miller.  It  does  not  take  so  much  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  white  or  colored  miners' 

Mr.  Miller.  We  employ  both. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  is  in  the  majority! 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  more  colored  miners  than  white. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  that  a  colored  man  is  usually  as  good  a 
miner  as  a  white  man! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  I  believe  that  the  most  prosperous  man  in  my 
colliery  is  a  black  man. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  do  you  operate,  by  steam  or  electricity! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  (me  mine  operated  by  electrical  machines. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  succeeded  pretty  well  with  them! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sirj  we  have  been  operating  three  or  four  years. 
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Mr.  TuRNEB.  What  is  the  cost  of  operating  per  tont 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  We  figured  that  we  could  do  it  cheaper  by  electricity, 
but  we  have  not  realized  our  expectations.  We  have  encountered 
some  difficulties  which  we  did  not  anticipate,  and  it  has  entailed  some 
extra  cost. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  long  since  you  have  employed  colored  men  for 
miners  ! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  employed  them  ever  since  I  have  been  in  busi- 
ness— fifteen  years. 
Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  had  about  that  propoitiou  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  not  been  very  paiticular  about  it.  We  sim- 
ply employ  the  men  as  they  come.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  a 
man's  <;olor  if  he  is  a  good  miner. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  increased  the  proportion  of  colored  men  in 
your  employ  t 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  we  have. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  the  men  stay  with  you  from  year  to  ;^eart 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  men  who  have  been  with  me  ever  since  we  began 
business. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  proportion  of  the  men  remain? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  greater  proportion.  I  know  that  a  mining  popu- 
lation has  a  great  many  floating,  restless  sort  of  men,  but  I  think  that 
more  than  h^f  of  them  have  been  there  for  years. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  they  any  organization  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Ko,  sir,  they  have  not.  I  do  not  think  the  men  have 
found  it  necessary  to  organize.  We  have  never  had  any  serious  strikes 
in  that  region  since  I  have  been  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  colored  miner  does  not  often  strike?* 

Mr.  Miller.  Eecently,  when  we  made  a  reduction,  some  of  the  ugliest 
fellows  we  had  were  our  colored  men,  but  they  came  in  without  trouble. 
I  hope  that  the  committee  will  consider  that  if  this  duty  is  taken  oft'  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  matter  and  it  would  result  in  paralyzing  prices. 
Tiiis  section  in  West  Virginia  has  about  58  per  cent  of  all  of  the  coal 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  BREOKiNRLDaE.  Docs  uot  protection  keep  the  prices  from  going 
down! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  It  is  our  position  that  if  you 
take  the  protection  oft'  the  price  would  go  down.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  benefit  the  i>eople. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  question  is  much  broader  than  that.  Pro- 
tection does  prevent  the  price  of  coal  ftx)m  coming  down? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  keeps  it  from  reckless  competition. 

Mr.  Breokinridge.  Under  this  protection  you  transport  coal  over 
400  miles,  while  the  Nova  Scptia  people  are  right  on  the  seaboard.  Is 
not  that  the  situation! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  The  fact  is  that  we  believe  that  the  Nova 
Scotia  people  can  put  the  coal  right  into  the  vessel.  It  can  practicaUy 
be  floated  right  out  of  the  Nova  Scotia  mines  and  can  come  to  Norfolk, 
Newport  News,  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia.  By  the  time  our  coal  gets 
there  we  have  already  incurred  the  expense  of  at  least  $1.50  to  get  it 
to  tide  water.  This  makes  competition  necessarily  closer  fbr  our  coi^s. 
We  send  more  or  less  coal  to  the  South.  We  send  to  Gharleston  and 
Savannah. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  to  Cuba t 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

T  H 73 
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Mr.  Breckineibge.  You  would  not  lose  that  trade? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  trade,  but  every  little 
helps. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  not  your  colliery  send  coal  to  CubaT 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  never  sent  any  coal  direct  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  coal  finds  a  market  there! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  not  answer  that,  but  I  think  it  is  likely  that  some 
of  our  coal  has  gone  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Nova  Scotia  can  not  compete  with 
you  there,  because  your  coal  is  a  superior  gas-making  coal. 

Mr.  Miller.  Our  coal  is  a  superior  coal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  not  much  better  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  good 
coal  than  to  burn  out  furnaces  and  boilers  by  using  inferior  coalT 

Mr.  Miller.  On  general  principles  I  believe  it  is.  Our  coal  is  the 
best  steam  coal  in  the  world.  Under  present  conditions  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  competing  for  the  business,  but  if  you  take  off  the  75  cents 
per  ton  duty  I  have  just  shown  you  that  we  will  lose  the  coastwise  trade 
and  be  at  a  disadvantage  of  $1.30  per  ton.  If  you  do  that,  you  open  the 
door  to  competition.  It  would  pay  these  people  to  import  the  other 
coal  against  ours  by  reason  of  tlie  (lifreniice  in  price.  If  the  conditions 
were  the  same,  we  could  meet  their  competition,  because  oui*  coal  is  of 
superior  quality. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  not  some  of  your  coal  go  to  Arizona  and  old 
Mexico? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  it  goes  to  old  Mexico  in  limited  quantities. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  It  is  used  there  in  smelters. 

Mr.  MiLUEiR.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  there  to  meet  in  competition  with 
coke  that  is  sent  to  Galveston;  it  goes  inland  to  Arizona  and  Kew  Mex- 
ico. We  are  able  to  compete  with  these  people  by  reason  of  the  fact 
tiiat  coke  absorbs  moisture.  It  does  not  handle  well,  but  breaks  and 
becomes  deteriorated. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  The  removal  of  this  duty  would  not  be  injurious 
to  you  from  that  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  but  from  my  knowledge  of  the  situation  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  expect  any  imjirovement.  Mr.  Breckinridge's  native 
State  of  Kentucky  is  largely  underlaid  with  coal.  The  coals  along  the 
Ohio  Kiver  are  uneqiialed.  That  has  come  within  my  knowledge, 
because  I  was  raised  there.  Our  people  on  New  River  are  off  slack- 
water  navigation  of  the  Kanawha,  and  the  raihroad  has  to  run  paraJlel 
to  the  river  hundreds  of  miles. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  coals  of  Kentucky  have  been 
shipped  to  England  and  used? 

Mr.  Miller^  Some  cannel  coals  have  been  used.  The  coals  of  Ken- 
tucky are  a  different  character  of  coal  entirely. 

Mr^  McMillin.  It  is  used  much  as  a  coking  coaj^ 

Mr^  Miller.  It  is  not  such  a  viiluable  coal  for  steamers;  it  makes 
more  ashes^ 

Mr>  Bryan,  Do  you  screen  your  coal? 

Mr.  Miller,  No,  sir.    On  the  Kanawha  they  screen  it. 

Mr,  Bryan,  Is  there  any  statute  law  in  your  State  on  the  subject  of 
screens? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Bryan.  The  law  does  not  allow  you  to  screen  until  after  measur- 
ing the  mines? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  notlooked-into  that,  because  that  does  not  apply 
to  us.    They  require  screens  for  certain  sizes  in  paying  lor  the  mining. 
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COMPABATIVE  WAOSS  PAID  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BUBOPB 
PBIOB  TO  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  PBESENT  TABIFF  ACT  AND  THE 
WAGES  PAID  AT  THE  PBESENT  TIME. 

Wages  in  the  United  Statei. 
(Work  65  hours  per  week.) 


New 

York, 

1893. 


Foremen,  per  week 

Operatives : 

Slioers,  ete.,  per  week. 

Tapers,  etc.,  per  week 

Porters,  pi)r  week 

Boonders,  per  week. . . 


Pitts- 

1890. 

$20.00 

12.00 
6.00 
9.00 
6.60 

$U0O 

8.70 
4.04 
7.50 
6.20 

$21.00 

11.18 
4.70 
9.00 
6.00 


The  wages  paid  to  operatives  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  are  to-day  at  from  6 
to  10  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  prior  to  1890;  skilled  operatives 
now  receive  15  per  cent  higher  wages. 


WAGES  IN  BUROPX. 


(Work  72  hoars  per  week.) 


In  Gibraltar,  operatives — slicers,  etc. — receive  $2.40  per  week;  other 
operatives — tapers  and  sorters — from  60  cents  to  $1.20  per  week;  cork- 
wood sorters  from  $3.10  to  $3.60  per  week. 

In  Seville,  Spain,  the  operatives  receive  upon  an  average  25  per  cent 
more  than  they  pay  in  Gibraltar. 

In  Leith,  Scotland,  girls  receive  $1.50  per  week,  and  women  $3  per 
week. 

In  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  in  several  places  in  Bnssia,  pnnchers 
receive  from  $3  to  $3.60T)er  week;  tapers,  from  $1  to  $1.60  per  week. 

The  lowest  wages  paid  in  this  country  prior  to  1890  was  $4.04  per 
week.  At  the  present  time  these  operatives  receive  from  $4.70  to  $6 
per  week  of  55  hours  work ;  while  in  Gibraltar  they  receive  from  60 
cents  to  $1.20  per  week  of  72  hours. 

In  Seville  the  same  operatives  receive  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  week 
of  72  hours. 

In  Sweden  and  Russia,  $1.50  per  week  of  72  hours. 

The  use  of  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  corks  in  this  country  is 
about  the  same  as  in  Euroi)e;  in  fact,  cork-cutting  machines  are  sent 
from  here  to  Europe. 

The  imiK)rters  of  corks  have  the  advantage  over  the  manufacturers 
in  this  country,  they  paying  only  for  the  actual  weight  of  the  corks 
impovted  by  them,  while  the  manufacturers  who  imx>ort  cork  wood  lose 
by  the  waste  in  cutting  corks  two-thirds  in  weight;  hence  pay  triple 
freight. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  on  corks  and  cork  cut  into  squares  is 
specific,  and  has  proved  itself  entirely  just  and  satisfactory  to  the  trade. 
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It  has  likewise  succeeded  to  prevent  the  former  abuses  of  undervaliiA- 
tions. 

It  was  urged  by  the  importers  that  the  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per 
pound  on  manufactured  corks  would  prohibit  the  importations  of  the 
same,  but  the  official  statement  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics proves  that  under  the  present  specific  duty  the  imports  have 
considerably  increased  and  have  yielded  a  larger  revenue  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, namely: 

Duties  collected  in — 

1887 $52,382.90 

1888 66,335.49 

1889 61,797.74 

1890 85,933,47 

The  increase  in  1890  shows  that,  the  importers  unjustly  fearing  that 
the  specific  duty  would  prove  itself  prohibitory,  large  amounts  of  manu- 
factured corks  were  imported  under  that  wrong  impression,  hence  the 
increase  from  $61,797.74  in  1889  to  $85,933.47  in  1890  in  duties  paid  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  each. 

The  returns  for  1891,  fiscal  ye^r  ending  June  30,  include  the  imports 
for  the  first  year  under  the  present  tariff. 

This  tariff  of  1890  went  into  active  operation  October  6,1890;  firom 
that  date  the  specific  duty  took  effect. 

From  October,  1890,  to  June  30, 1891,  there  were  imported  during 
the  nine  months  manufactured  corks  on  which  the  duty  collected 
amounted  to  $98,780.93,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  the  present 
specificduty  isfar  from  beingprohibilory ;  on  the  contrary,  the  importers 
have  found  it  equitable  as  well  as  profitable,  or  they  would  not  have 
increased  the  importations  of  manufactured  corks. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1892,  the  imports  have  further 
increased,  and  the  duties  collected  advanced  to  $100,288.45. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  June  30, 1893,  the  duties  collected  have 
further  increased  to  $105,465.79. 

It  can  not  be  claimed  that  the  specific  duty  is  unjust  or  that  manu- 
factured corks  pay  in  proportion  to  their  value  a  higher  duty  under  the 
present  law. 

The  H.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  has  carefully  investigated 
the  prices  ruling  in  Europe  for  raw  materials,  including  unmanufac- 
tured cork  wood.  Their  official  statement  (Senate  Report  1394,  Flfly- 
second  Congress,  second  session.  Part  1,  p.  352)  proves  that  cork  wood 
has  gradually  advanced  from  1850  from  4.8  cents  per  x>ound  to  7.3  cents 
per  pound  in  1891. 

The  competitions  in  all  trades  all  over  the  world  have  never  been 
severer  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

The  manufacturers  of  corks  in  this  country  have  not  only  to  compete 
with  the  importers,  but  have  for  the  past  three  years  been  subjected 
to  the  keenest  competition  among  the  manufacturers  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  traders  in  general. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

John  Robinson, 
For  the  manufdcturerB  of  corJca  in  the  United  8tate8. 

BTew  Yoek,  September  22^  1893. 
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(Puragnph  4S4.) 

A  BBIEF  ON  BEHALI^  OF  CERTAIN  IMPORTERS  OP  CORES,  OARRYINa 

ON  BUSINESS  AT  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

First.  As  the  reasons  then  presented  against  the  enactment  of  the 
so-called  "McKinley  bill"  are  equally  potential  touching  its  repeal,  I 
beg  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  following 
documents,  being  originals  now  on  file  in  the  archives  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  or  copies  of  documents  originally  filed  but  now  lost  or 
mislaid,  to  wit: 

(1)  Memorial  of  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  against  increase  of  duty  on  hops,  rice,  corks,  etc.  Filed  March 
10, 1890,  and  marked  "Exhibit  1.'' 

(2)  Petition  of  mineral-water  dealers  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N. 
T.,  protesting  against  any  increase  of  the  present  duty  on  corks  (A. 
D.  1890) ;  also  claiming  that,  inasmuch  as  no  protection  is  afforded 
their  industry  by  the  proposed  tariff  bill  (the  McKinley  bill)  as  to 
corks  used  in  bottling  foreign  waters,  that  corks  should  be  placed  on 
the  free  list    Filed  April  9, 1890,  and  marked  "  Exhibit  2." 

(3)  A  circular  letter  similar  to  the  one  heretofore  presented  to  the 
House  of  Eepreseutatives  and  signed  "the  importers  of  corks  in  the 
United  States,"  being  an  earnest  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
disastrous  McKinley  bill,  and  marked  "Exhibit  3." 

(4)  A  copy  of  an  exceedingly  well- reasoned  remonstrance  against  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  filed  with  the  Committee  pf  Ways  and 
Means  that  had  such  bill  under  consideration,  the  original  being  now 
lost  or  mislaid,  and  marked  "  Exhibit  4." 

Second.  The  operation  of  the  existing  tariff  has  practically  pro- 
hibited the  principal  corks  that  are  used  by  the  poorer  classes  ot 
people  of  the  United  States  from  being  imported,  or  if  imported,  the 
imi)orting  merchant  was  compelled  to  sell  at  or  in  some  instances  below 
cost— ;a  statement  susceptible  of  easy  proof,  if  opportunity  be  afforded. 

Third.  Seven  cents  per  pound  would  be  an  ample  protection  to  the 
trust  of  domestic  manufacturers,  and  yet  the  destructive  rate  of  15 
cents  per  pound  is  the  present  duty.  Seven  cents  per  pound  would  be 
equal  to  between  25  and  27  per  cent  ad  valorem — certainly  a  sufficient 
protection  to  a  soulless  combination  that  gets  its  cork  bark  free. 

Fourth.  In  no  other  country  does  such  an  excessive  and  onerous 
duty  exist  upon  an  article  of  universal  use — an  article  indispensable  to 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  every  household.  In  England  they  are 
free;  in  France  the  duty  is  2|  cents  per  pound;  in  Italy,  1^;  Germany, 
with  her  high-tariff  ideas,  only  taxes  corks  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Fifth.  The  trust  of  domestic  manufacturers  has  had  for  twenty  years 
or  more  the  entire  monopoly  of  all  corks  used  by  druggists,  and  now 
have  also  almost  the  entire  monopoly  of  all  cheap  soda-water,  beer,  and 
ale  corks. 

Sixth.  It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the  manufacturers  of  corks  in 
this  country,  foUowiiig  the  example  of  some  other  industries,  are  form- 
ing themselves  into  one  great  trust,  and  if  present  unreasonable  and 
excessive  rates  of  duty  upon  the  imported  article  continue  unrepealed, 
the  purchasers  of  corks  will  be  at  ttie  mercy  of  the  manufacturers'  trust, 
the  importers  being  expelled  from  the  market. 
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Seventh.  Assuming  that  this  enlightened  committee  believe  with  me 
that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  and  that  trusts  are  injurious  and  dan- 
gerous to  society,  I  will  conclude  with  the  request  that  the  exl^ibits 
herewith  iiled  may  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the  committee. 

KoBEBT  Christy, 
Attorn^  fiyr  cork  importers. 


In  referring  to  the  so-called  "  McKinley  bill »  (H.  B.  9416,  Pifty-fipst 
Congress),  Mr.  Carlisle,  then  a  member  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress, 
used  the  following  langaage: 

No  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  dnties  imposed  nnder  any  schedule 
except  that  relating  to  sugar  and  molasses.  In  all  the  other  thirteen  schedules  of 
dutiable  goods,  embracing  almost  every  important  article  the  people  use,  except 
tea  and  coffee,  which  have  been  free  for  many  years,  increases  are  made,  andinma&y 
of  them  the  increase  is  very  large. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  in 
bis  discussion  of  the  bill,"  used  the  following  strong  language: 

On  every  article  Ikbsolutely  necessary' to  the  home  life  of  the  farmer,  themeehanic, 
and  the  day  laborer,  existing  tariff  taxes  have  been  retained,  and  in  many  most  vital 
instances  enormously  increased.  *  •  «  The  mask  is  at  last  clear  off.  We  are  no- 
more  to  be  deluded  with  soft  and  skillfal  words  in  behalf  of  protection,  as  an  inci- 
dent to  revenue,  nor  are  we  any  longer  to  listen  to  the  siren's  pathetfcsongin  thenar- 
sery  of  infant  industries.  These  infants,  whose  crying  w.oes  and  puerile  attempts  ta 
walk  alone  for  the  last  hundred  years  have  excited  so  much  sympathy  and  subsi- 
dized so  much  eloquence,  have  now  become  full-grown^  robust  highwaymen,  no- 
longer  asking  protection  for  their  weakness,  but  demanding  the  leguized  privilege 
as  a  right  and  without  disguise,  to  raid,  loot,  and  plunder  every  precinct  of  honest 
industry  in  the  United  SUtee.    (Cong.  Rec,  Vol.  21,  pt.  8,  pp.  7531, 7532.) 

As  an  appropriate  maxim,  and  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  senti' 
ments  so  well  expressed  by  the  eloquent  Senator,  I  beg  leave  to  cite 
the  following:  "  Let  a  beggar  sleep  in  your  straw  and  heUl  make  him- 
self  your  heir.^' 

I  now  beg  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  discussion  in  the 
Senate  attending  the  striking  out  of  the  amendments  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  the  McKinley  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  touching  duties  upon  manufactured  and  par- 
tially manufactured  corks.  I  quote  from  the  Congressional  Becord^ 
Vol.  21,  part  10,  pp.  9668,  9669  : 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  was,  on  page  101,  line  24,  after 
the  word  "  cubes,"  to  strike  out  "  ten  "  and  insert  "  five,"  so  as  to  read : 

411.  Cork  bark,  cut  into  squares  or  cubes,  live  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  The  committee  are  satisfied,  after  further  investigation,  that  thia 
amendment  should  not  be  made,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  disagreed  to,  and  that  the  House 
rate  may  stand. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  reason  why  the  committee  think  the 
amendment  should  not  be  made.  The  House  certainly  has  largely  increased  the 
dnties  upon  cork  bark,  which  is  a  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oorks  in  thia 
country,  and  is  not  produced  here.  So,  neither  ux>on  the  ground  of  raising  revenue 
nor  upon  the  ground  of  protection,  it  seems  to  me,  is  there  any  jostificaticm  for  the 
increase  of  duty. 

Mr.  Au>RiCH.  After  very  careful  examination  by  the  oommittee  they  became  sat- 
isfied that  the  House  rates  decreased  existing  law:  that  the  House  rates  were  less 
than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  average  corss  which  are  imported;  and  they 
therefore  ask  that  the  House  rates  may  be  retaiued. 

Mr.  McPherson.  Then  why  not  leave  the  ad  valorem  rate  as  it  is,  at  25  per  centy 
and  that  would  cover  both  the  unmanufactured  and  the  manu£Ebotared  oorks  t 
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Mr.  Aldrich.  For  tlie  reason,  as  the  Senator  nnderstands,  that  the  majority  of 
the  committee  are  always  in  favor  of  levying  specific  rates  when  it  can  he  done. 

The  Prrsidbnt  pro  TEMroRB.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  aiuendment  pror 
posed  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  paragraph  411  was,  on  page 
102,  line  1,  after  the  word  ''corks/^  to  strike  out  *^  fifteen''  and  insert  "  seven  and 
one-half,"  so  as  to  ^ead! 

Manufactured  corks,  seVeti  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

The  Prrsidbnt  pro  trmporr.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  Carlislr.  I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  for  a  ^ea-and-nay  vote,  because 
the  result  will  be  the  same. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

I  hare  made  this  lengthy  extract  because  I  know  personally  that  the 
amendments  were  made  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
after  the  fall  consideration  of  the  subject,  having  been  furnished  with 
conclusive  documentary  proof  (not  now  recoverable  after  diligent  search 
through  the  archives  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress),  that  the  specific 
rates  prescribed  by  the  House  bill  upon  manufactured  and  partially 
manufactured  corks  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  theretofore  existing  ad 
valorem  duties.  1  therefore  most  respectfully  submit  that  the  present 
duties  on  corks,  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured,  were  the  result 
of  entire  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  zealous  high-tariff  Senator 
from  Bhode  Island  and  should  be  repealed. 

Finally.  I  most  respectfully  submit  to  this  honorable  committee,  that 
public  policy  and  just  dealing  require  that,  corks,  manufactured  and 
partially  manufactured,  should  either  be  admitted  free  or  that  present 
duties  should  be  reduced  to  at  least  an  uniform  rate  of  5  cents  per 
pound. 

J&OBERT  Christy, 
Attorney  for  importers  of  corks  of  New  York  City. 
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New  York,  September  30^  1893. 

Snt:  Being  the  oldest  house  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
importation  and  manufacture  of  corks  and  cork  wood,  we  beg  leave  to 
address  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff. 

it  seems  to  us  that  three  principal  conditions  should  be  especially 
determined  in  fixing  a  rate  of  duty,  viz : 

(1)  Beveuue  received  by  the  Government. 

(2)  Price  of  goods  to  consumer. 

(3)  Wages  paid  to  operatives. 

We  will  present  these  three  points  in  the  order  named. 

First.  The  revenue  derived  by  the  Government  from  the  present  spe- 
cific duty  on  corks — namely,  15  cents  per  pound — has  shown  a  steady 
increase  year  by  year  since  its  establishment  in  1890,  and  is  greater  in 
each  and  every  year  since  1890  than  in  any  year  preceding.  The  duty 
collected  in  1893  is  the  largest  on  record.  This  is  plainly  shown  by 
the  following  table  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics: 
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Ihities  received. 

Under  ad  valorem  duties — 

1887 $52,882.90 

1888 •. 66,335.49 

1889 61,797.74 

1890 85,933.47 

Under  (specific  duty — 

1891 • 98,780.93 

1892 100,283.45 

1893 105,455.79 

It  may  also  be  said  that  this  duty,  being  specific,  enables  the  Grov- 
ernment  to  collect  all  its  due,  and  also  prevent!^  undervaluations,  wbich 
drove  many  respectable  houses  out  of  the  business  in  the  past. 

Second.  The  price  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer  has  steadily  decreased 
in  the  last  three  years.  This  is  partly  owing  to  improvements  in  machm> 
ery  and  general  economics,  but  it  is  especially  due  to  the  very  keen 
competition  now  existing  among  American  manufacturers  themselv^es 
and  also  with  the  Spanish  importers.  We  are  to-day  selling  corks  at 
an  average  of  20  per  cent  less  than  three  years  ago,  which  prices  are 
the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  America. 

Third.  The  wages  paid  by  the  manufacturers  throughout  the  country 
have  steadily  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  We  subjoin  a  table  show- 
ing the  average  weekly  wages  of  our  own  operatives,  as  follows: 


Foremnn 
Slicera  . . 
Blookera 


1800. 


$18. 00 

10.40 

8.70 


1893. 


$21.00 

11.13 

0.80 


Taperers 
.S<>rt«ni.. 
Porters.. 


1800. 


$4.04 
4.21 

7.50 


i8oa. 


$4.70 
4.63 

9.  DO 


This  table  shows  that  we  are  paying  materially  higher  wages  now 
than  we  did  under  the  old  ad  valorem  duty. 

We  have  now  shown  the  conditions  under  the  present  specific  duty 
to  be — 

(1)  That  the  duties  paid  to  the  Government  are  continually  increasing. 

(2)  That  corks  are  selling  lower  that  ever  before. 

{3)  That  wages  paid  are  higher  than  before  the  present  specific  duty. 

We  therefore  think  that,  according  to  true  Democratic  principles, 
we  are  justified  in  asking  that  the  present  S£)ecific  duty  remain 
itnvhm\ged. 

We  might  also  add  that  cork  wood,  our  raw  material,  is  free,  and  with 
reason,  as  it  is  not  grown  at  all  in  this  country. 

The  cork  industry  of  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  large  number 
of  independent  manufacturers  and  importers,  and  the  prices  they  obtain 
for  their  goods  are  so  low  that  a  decrease  of  duties,  particularly  if  on 
an  ad  valorem  basis,  would  result  in  the  ruin  of  many,  if  not  all,  of 
these  concerns.  At  least,  the  factories  now  operating  in  America  would 
have  to  be  transferred  to  Spain. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

TSUSLOW  &  Co. 
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Kew  York,  September  28^  1893. 

SiE:  Oar  reasons  for  asking  the  present  specific  duty  to  be  main- 
tained are  as  follows: 

First.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  bill  corks  or  cork 
wood  manufactured  came  in  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent. 
Although  for  many  articles  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  preferable,  it  is  not 
so  for  corks.  Corks,  even  for  an  expert,  are  exceedingly  difiicult  to 
appraise,  and  it  was  found  practically  impossible  to  C(^lect  the  right 
duties,  especially  outside  the  port  of  New  York.  Many  importers, 
knowing  this  fact,  had  goods  sent  in  bond  to  interior  cities.  They  were 
passed  at  an  undervaluation  of  30  per  cent  to  70  peif  cent,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  foreign  values,  and  houses  who  desired  to  do 
an  honest  business  were  oblig^  to  discontinue  importing. 

All  imx>orters  except  the  *  Spanish  houses  advocated  for  years  the 
adoption  of  a  specific  duty,  and  when  it  was  granted  under  the  McKin- 
ley bill  the  rate  was  made  as  near  as  was  practicable  an  equivalent  of 
the  ad  valorem. 

The  frauds  perpetrated  and  the  necessity  for  a  change  is  clearly 
shown  in  a  special  letter  from  Col.  Ayer,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of  January 
7,  1890,  a  copy  of  which  we  attach  hereto;  also  by  a  letter  from 
George  E.  Batcheller,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  under  date  of  January  10, 
1890,  copy  of  which  we  also  attach. 

Becond.  It  was  stated  by  the  Spanish  importers  that  the  rate  of  15 
cents  per  pound  as  now  existing  would  prohibit  the  importation  of  for- 
eign corks.  By  reference  to  the  table  of  importations  as  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  it  has  shown  that  the  importations  have  not 
only  not  been  prohibitive,  but  have  actually  increased. 

The  duties  collected  on  importations,  as  shown  by  records  in  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  are  as  follows: 

CarlcB  VMnnfa€tured, 


Jane  30—  Dntiet  collected. 

1887 $52,382.90 

1888 66,335.49 

1889 61,797.74 

1890 85,933.47 


Jane  30 —  Daties  collected. 

1891 $98,780.93 

1892 100.288.45 

1893 105,453.79 


The  last  three  years,  1891, 1892,  1803,  having  been  under  the  specific 
doty,  it  conclusively  refutes  the  assertion  that  the  specific  duty  would 
either  prohibit  or  seriously  diminish  the  importation  of  foreign  corks. 

Third.  It  was  further  urged  by  the  friends  of  the  former  ad  valorem 
duty  that  the  specific  duty  would  iucrease  the  price  to  consumers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  result  has  been  precisely  the  reverse,  and  the 
consumer  is  able  to  buy  both  foreign  and  domestic  corks  to-day  at  a 
lower  price  than  under  the  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  twofold:  Firstly,  because  the  specific  duty, 
while  increasing  the  duty  on  poor  goods,  wliicli  are  seldom  imported  to 
this  country,  it  has  decreased  the  duty  on  fine  goods,  which  the  con- 
sumer of  foreign  corks  in  this  country  mostly  requires.    Secondly, 
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domestic  corks  ate  cheaper,  owing  to  the  very  severe  cotnpetitton 
among  the  mannfacturers»  This  decrease  in  price  can  at  once  l>e 
proved  by  reference  to  the  books  of  any  of  the  manufacturers  car  of 
their  customersi 

In  addition  to  the  three  reasons  for  maintaining  the  specific  duty 
given  above,*we  would  like  to  refute  some  erroneous  statements  which 
we  learn  have  been  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the 
Spanish  importers. 

They  claim,  firstly,  «Hhat  labor  has  not  received  its  share  under  the 
McKinJey  act,  but  that  wages  have  been  reduced  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.'* 

We  reply  to  this  that  we  have  carefully  examined  the  payroll  of  two 
firms,  Armstrong  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa»^  th'e  largest  xnann- 
facturers  in  this  country,  and  T^uslow  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N".  Y.,  the 
largest  in  this  State,  and  have  compared  the  present  average  earning 
of  their  operatives  with  the  average  earnings  previous  to  1890.  In 
both  cases  we  find  a  decided  increase.  This  has  also  been  confirmed 
by  letters  from  other  firms  to  whom  we.  have  written  on  the  subject. 
In  many  instances  the  increase  is  over  15  per  cent. 

They  claim,  secondly,  ^^  that  the  greater  part  of  the  corks  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  are  produced  by  machinery,  and  that  women  and 
children  are  employed  to  attend  that  machinery." 

In  answer  to  this  we  admit  that  corks  are  chiefly  made  by  machin- 
ery, but  not  in  America  alone,  the  same  applies  equally  to  all  European 
countries,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  one  Spanish  province  of 
Catalonia.  We  can  ftirther  state  that  American  machinery  is  being 
used  more  largely  every  year  for  the  manufacture  of  corks  in  Europe, 
even  in  Spain  itself.  As  to  the  argument  of  the  Spanish  importers, 
that  women  and  children  are  principally  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  corks  in  this  country,  we  can  positively  assert  that  such  is  not  'the 
case  in  the  United  States,  while  it  is  quite  true  of  Europe.  Women 
are  employed  here,  but  only  in  a  small  part  of  the  manufacture.  The 
wages  of  women  employed  in  Europe  are  about  one-fifth  of  what  is 
paid  in  the  United  States,  England  excepted. 

In  Spain,  Germany,  and  Russia,  the  average  pay  for  women  and  girls 
is  about  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  week.  In  England  $1.50  to  $3.  The  aver- 
age wages  paid  to  women  and  girls  here  now  is  about  $4.50  to  $6. 

As  to  men  and  boys  they  earn  on  an  average  in  Europe  about  one- 
third  what  they  earn  in  the  United  States. 

The  importers  have  stated,  thirdly,  <<  that  a  trust  has  been  formed 
since  the  McKinley  act." 

We  consider  this  to  be  malicious  in  the  extreme,  as  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  statement.  A  positive  evidence  of  there  being  no  "trust"  is 
the  unhappy  fact  that  there  exists  the  most  severe  competition  between 
the  different  manufacturers,  and  that  corks  are  sold  so  low  that  the 
business  is  very  unremunerative. 

In  concluding  our  remarks,  we  would  state  generally  that  we  find 
the  present  specific  duty  of  16  cents  per  pound  to  be  equitable  and 
just  to  both  importers  and  manufacturers.  That  a  change  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  would  bring  about  the  dreadful  state  of  affairs  existing 
prior  to  1890,  and  that  a  reduction  of  duty  would  make  the  manufiic- 
turing  business  so  unprofitable  that  it  would  drive  a  large  percentage 
of  the  manufacturing  from  the  United  Stat-es  to  Europe. 
Eespectfully,  yours, 

GUDEWILL  &  BUOKNALL. 
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Tbeasuby  Depabtmbnt, 

Office  of  the  Seobetaby, 
Washingiony  I),  C,  January  10^  1890. 

Bib:  I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  report  dated  the  7th  instant,  and 
of  its  inclosures,  from  special  agent  Ira  Ayer,  of  this  Department^  in 
relation  to  the  andervalnation  of  corks,  and  suggesting  the  substitu- 
tion of  specific  for  the  present  ad  vak)rem  rates  thereon. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Gbo.  E.  Batghbllbb, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Hon.  William  MoKinley,  Je., 

Chairman  Committee  an  Waye  ai^  Means* 


Office  of  SPBCiAii  Aoent,  Tbeasttby  Depabtment, 

403  Washington  Street,  New  York  City,  January  7, 1890. 

Sib:  In  connection  with  my  duties  as  agent  at  this  port  it  became 
necessary  during  the  past  year  to  look  into  the  invoice  value  of  corks 
imported  at  New  York,  and  at  several  of  the  interior  ports  under 
immediate  transportation  bond,  notably  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 

Investigation  shows  that  corks  were  being  largely  undervalued,  par- 
ticularly at  this  port,  and  at  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans, 
and  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  secure  advances  on  these  importations, 
with  varied  success.  An  importation  at  New  Orleans  was  advanced 
on  information  furnished  by  me,  from  25  to  nearly  100  per  cent  on  some 
lines,  and  the  advance  was  largely  sustained  on  reappraisement. 

At  this  port  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  practice  existed  on 
the  part  of  shippers  of  corks  in  the  vicinity  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  of 
making  out  two  i^ets  of  invoices,  one  for  custom  purposes  and  one  for 
the  purchaser,  the  difference  in  prices  being  25  per  cent  or  thereabout. 
This  was  practically  admitted  by  certain  importers,  and  frequent  ad- 
vances were  made. 

The  difficulty  in  securing  correct  values  has  grown  out  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  but  few  who  are  competent  to  pass  upon  these  goods. 
At  this  port  we  were  fortunate  in  having  some  importers  and  maiifac- 
turers  who  were  well  posted,  and  who  rendered  valuable  assistance  to 
the  Government  in  this  direction.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  mentioned, 
it  became  apparent  that  some  mode  of  collecting  duties  on  corks  other 
than  that  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis  was  desirable,  and  after  much 
careful  consideration  a  schedule  showing  the  comparative  work- 
ing of  the  present  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  and  a  proposed  specific 
duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  was  prepared  f  Exhibit  A  inclosed).  By  an 
inspection  of  this  schedule  it  will  be  seen  tnat  the  corks  which  are  prin- 
cipally imported  have  been  divided  into  six  classes,  and  that  with  the 
exception  of  brewers'  corks  the  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound,  as  proposed, 
would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  on  a  just 
valuation  of  the  goods. 
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On  brewers'  corks  it  is  stated  that  an  increased  rate  is  necessary  in 
order  |;o  protect  properly  dom^tic  manufactares. 

From  my  experience  here  in  the  matter  of  andervalnations  I  AiHy 
concur  in  the  views  held  by  these  gentlemen  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
specific  rather  than  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  upon  corks,  and  be^r  i^ 
closing  to  commend  the  subject  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  am  informed  that  parties  interested  have  a  hearing  before  the  Ck>iii- 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  on  Friday,  the  10th  instant, 
and  the  Department  will  determine  as  to  the  propriety  of  famishing 
the  committee  with  a  copy  of  this  report. 

I  should  add  that  cork  squares  or  blocks  are  imported  to  some  extent, 
and  as  they  are  in  great  part  manufactured  they  should,  in  my  opinion, 
pay  the  same  duty  as  corks. 

In  order  that  there  maybe  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  purport  and 
intent  of  the  foregoing;  1  submit  below  substitutes  for  tiie  present  pro- 
visions of  law  pertaining  to  cork  importations,  which  it  is  believed 
will  fairly  meet  the  case: 

Corks  and  cork  bark,  manufiftotared,  inolnding  cork  Bqaane,  twenty  cents  per 
pound. 

Paragraph  683,  act  March  3, 1883,  to  remain  as  it  now  is,  viz: 

Corkwood  or  cork  bark,  unmann&otnred|  firee. 

Bespec;tMly  submitted. 

Ira  Ayeb,  Jn., 

Speikal  Agent. 

Hon.  William  Windom, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


\ 
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Nbw  Toek,  September  39, 1893. 

Sib  :  Beferring  to  our  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  and  more  especially 
to  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  statement  of  the  importers  that  a 
<<  trust"  has  been  formed,  it  appears  to  us  possible  that  the  only  thing 
which  could  give  color  to  such  a  statement  might  be  that  a  firm  in 
Williamsburg  and  another  in  Lancaster,  finding  business  very  unprofit- 
able, sold  their  machinery  and  stock  to  Armstrong  Brother  &  Co.,  of 
Pittsburg,  and  retired  entirely  from  the  business.  Surely,  however, 
this  can  not  be  construed  to  be  a  trust:  and  to  prove  positively  that 
no  trust  exists,  we  give  below  the  names  of  twenty  factories  who  are 
strong  competitors  of  Armstrongs  and  of  one  another. 

The  names  of  the  manufiacturers  are  as  follows:  Truslow  &  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  New  York  Cork  Works,  Brooklyn,  N".  Y.;  Conkling 
&  Titus,  Brooklyn,  K.  Y. ;  Paddock  Manufacturing  Company,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  Andrew  Morton,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  John  Wilking,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Albany  Cork  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  B.  W.  McCready  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Excelsior  Cork  Cutting  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  Chi- 
cago  Cork  Works,  Chicago^  111.;  Banar  &  Wieland,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;. 
Alfred  L.  Butz,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Samuel  Wilkie,  Philadelphia,  Pa; 
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Brauer  &  Bmeckmann,  Plifladelphia,  Pa.;  J.  F.  Hodge, Boston,  Mass.; 
Richard  Beeching  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  Beeching  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  M.  F.  Stinson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  B.  F.Goodwin,  ISor- 
wich.  Conn.;  William  King,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
There  are  also  various  others  of  less  importance. 
BespectfoUy,  yoarSy 

GUDEWILL  &  BUOENALL. 
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BUB0,  PA. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McEinley  act  corks  paid  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty,bat  the  undervaluations  by  certain  importers,  on  accountof 
of  the  greatdifficulty  of  proper  appraisements,  were  so  notorious  and  bare- 
faced that  my  house  was  compelled  to  cease  this  branch  ot  our  business — 
formerly  an  important  one — as  corks  were  sold  by  other  importers,  who 
paid  as  much  or  more  than  we  did  in  Spain  and  other  producing  coun- 
tries, at  less  than  actual  cost  to  us  laid  down  in  New  York.  This  fact 
was  conclusively  proved,  and  the  documents  as  submitted  by  the 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  at  the  port  of  New  York  are,  J  believe, 
on  file  at  Washington. 

The  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  was  adopted  as  being  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  average  rate  of  duty  paid  on  corks  under  the  ad 
Valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  and  the  records  of  importations  since  1890, 
and  the  duties  collected  on  the  same,  demonstrate  that  this  calculation 
.    was  carefully  and  conservatively  made. 

At  the  time  this  change  was  being  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  plea  was  made  by  the  importers  that  their  busi- 
ness would  be  ruined  by  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  that  they  would 
be  comx)elled  to  retire  completely  from  the  field.  The  statistics  enu- 
merated below  show  the  falsity  of  this  claim  and  tend  to  prove  the 
statement  which  I  now  make,  that  the  importing  business  has  increased 
materially  since  1890,  both  in  volume  and  in  the  number  of  houses 
engaged  in  it. 

Duties  collected  on  oorke. 

Ad  yalorem : 

18S7 $53,382.90 

1888 66,336.49 

1889 61,797.74 

1890 85,933.47 

Specific : 

1891 98,780.93 

1892 100.288.45 

1893 105,455.79 

Cork  workers  of  the  United  States  are  paid  much  higher  wages  than 
those  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Sweden,  Bussia,  and  other  Euro- 
pean producing  and  competing  countries.  American  machinery  has 
been  introduced  abroad  to  a  large  extent,  consequently  the  methods  of 
manufacture  in  America  and  Europe  are  now  very  similar,  and  the  out- 
put per  operative  day  is  nearly  equal.  The  following  table  is  compiled 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  wages  paid  in  Europe  and  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa. : 
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[Work :  EQxop«,  72  boon  per  week ;  Plttslniri^t  55  hours  per 


Woodftorten 

Blockers 

SlScers 

Tapering  machine:  Operatives,  female 

Bounding  machine: 

HanoH,  female , 

Sorters 

Laborers ■ 


Eaiope, 
per  week. 


13. 00  to  $4. 00 
3.00  5.00 
3.00  4.00 
1.50       2.00 


1.20 
2.00 
2.00 


1.50 
2.50 
2.50 


Pittelmi^g. 

per  week« 


$18^00  to$lS.  00 
0.00        12.00 
12.00 

8.00       «.oe 


5.00 
6.00 


7.00- 
T.OO 
9.00 


Since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  act  there  has  beeu  an  average 
increase  in  the  wages  of  the  cork  workers  of  the  United  States  of  at 
least  10  per  cent.  The  labor  on  corks  represents,  in  some  classes  of 
goods,  as  mnch  as  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Since  1890  there  has  been  a  constant  decline  in  the  selling  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  cork  products  in  the  United  States,  until  to-day  they  have 
reached  the  lowest  point  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  business. 
Corks  are  sold  from  a  uniform  list  by  discount.  The  following  table 
shows  a  percentage  of  the  list,  the  goods  netted  the  manufacturers  in 
1889  and  1893: 


I  Per  cent  of  Uak 


Bottlers'  corks... 
Brewers' corks... 
Druggists'  corks. 


In  fact,  the  competition  has  been  so  keen  that  during  the  past  year 
a  number  of  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  close  out  their 
business. 

There  are  at  present  about  twenty-five  importing  competing  fSactories 
besides  many  small  ones  engaged  in  cork  manufactoring  in  thi^  country, 
and  the  United  States  ranks  among  the  leading  cork  producers  of  the 
world.  To  reduce  the  present  specific  duty  or  to  return  to  the  ad 
valorem  duty  would  surely  work  great  injury  to  this  industry,  and 
would  certainly  compel  American  manufacturers  to  transfer  a  large 
part  of  their  plant  to  the  other  side,  as  they  could  not  reasonably  hope 
to  cope  successfully  with  Spanish  and  Portugese  labor  under  the  man- 
agement of  French,  German,  and  English  capitalists. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  act,  in  spite  of  a  material  increase 
in  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  Europe — 

(1)  Importations  have  increased. 

(2)  Revenues  have  increased. 

(3)  Wages  paid  American  laborers  have  increased. 

(4)  On  account  of  the  severe  competition  among  domestic  manufac- 
turers, the  price  of  corks  to  consumers  has  reached  the  lowest  ]x>int 
ever  known. 

(5)  Under  the  specific  duty  the  business  of  cork  importing  is  open  to 
any  person  desiring  to  engage  in  it,  as  undervaluation  is  not  jiossible, 
and  on  account  of  fair,  honest  competition,  imx>orted  corks  are  to-day 
sold  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  known  in  this  market. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

Charles  D.  Abmstbono, 
For  the  Cork  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 
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Boston,  September  19j  1893. 

Sib  :  We  wish  to  call  your  attentiou  to  what  seems  to  us  to  be  an 
excessive  duty,  under  the  present  tariff  laws,  upon  mauufoctured  emery 
and  flour  emery. 

As  you  are  aware,  all  genuine  emery  stone  is  imported  into  this 
country.  We  think  there  is  no  mine  which  has  been  opened  which  has 
proved  to  be  strictly  emery  stone,  or  which  is  now  in  operation.  The 
ore,  under  the  present  tariff,  comes  in  free,  costing,  we  think,  from  1 
cent  to  IJ  cents  per  pound,  freight  paid. 

We  believe  that  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  would  frilly  protect  the 
laborer  of  the  United  States  as  against  foreign  labor  in  the  preparation 
of  emery  for  use.  * 

The  i)resent  duty  on  ground  emery  is  1  cent  per  pound. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

D.  Websteb  King  Glue  Co. 
D.  Webstek  King, 

President. 


MATCHES. 

(Pangrapli  441.) 


The  York  Match  Company,  of  York,  Pa.,  desire  to  present  the  follow- 
ing reasons  why  the  present  duty  of  10  cents  per  gross  on  matches  should 
be  retained : 

First.  We  regard  the  10  cents  per  gross  not  as  a  protection  to  our 
interest,  but  as  a  license  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  pays  for  the 
privilege  of  entering  this  market.  We  hold  that  we  have  the  first  claim 
on  the  trade  of  this  country,  because  we  help  to  supi)ort  its  industries 
and  carry  forward  its  enterprises. 

Second.  The  price  of  matches  to  the  consumer  would  not  be  affected 
a  fraction  by  any  change  in  the  above  duty,  but  the  reduction  would 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  affording  him  a  market 
in  which  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  stock. 

The  consumer,  instead  of  complaining  about  the  price  of  matches,  is 
amazed  at  the  quantity  he  can  get  for  his  money. 

Third.  We  pay  our  employes  such  wages  and  salaries  as  are  entirely 
satisfactory  to  them,  and  have  never  hs^  a  strike  in  our  manufactory 
on  account  of  wages  or  any  other  cause.  In  fact,  we  have  never  known 
of  a  strike  to  occur  in  a  match  manu  factory.  Our  labor  costs  us  much 
more  here  than  it  does  in  Europe  for  the  same  class  of  work.  It  is  just 
surprising  at  what  a  low  figure  girls  can  be  employed  in  Sweden,  which 
is  a  large  manufacturer  of  matches.  A  girl  in  our  manufactory  that 
will  earh  say  $5  per  week,  can  be  had  in  Sweden  for  less  than  half  that 
amount;  in  fact,  we  have  been  informed  that  Swedish  labor  of  this  class 
is  not  more  than  one-fifth  what  ours  is. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  are  asking  for  anything  in  this  matter  but 
simple  justice  when  we  urge  upon  you  the  retention  of  the  present  duty. 
We  do  not  make  our  prices  on  the  duty  or  license  of  10  cent«  per  gross 
paid  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  but  base  them  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tioiL 

The  Yokk  Match  Co« 
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MATCHES. 

(Pangnph  441). 
8TATKKEKT  OF  0.  C.  BAUBBB,  07  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  come  before  you  on  a  different  subject  from 
the  gentieiuen  who  have  just  spoken.    My  subject  is  that  of  the  manu- 
facture of  matches.    We  have  a  protection  of  10  cents  a  gross  on 
matches,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  tariff  of  10  cents  a  gross  of  144  boxes 
of.  matches  of  100  matches  to  each  box.    I  woald  like  to  have  it 
retained  tor  the  reason  that  it  is  a  protection.    The  Swedes  are  the 
great  manufacturers  of  matches  for  the  whole  world.    They  are  the 
largest  competitors  that  we  have  in  the  markets  of  the  world.    They 
are  a  people  content  with  small  wages,  and  are  industrious.    They  have 
conquered  the  markets  of  India  and  nearly  all  the  markets  outside  of 
Europe  except  the  American  market  and  a  part  of  the  South  Amerioan 
market.    They  have  been  able  to  do  this  because  of  the  cheapness  of 
their  product.    The  rate  at  which  they  pay  their  labor  (men  are  not 
employed  in  the  match  business)  is  at  the  rate  of  about  25  cents  a  day 
for  girls,  where  we  pay  an  average  of  about  $1.    You  can  see  what  the 
result  would  be  if  we  should  undertake  to  compete  y^^^  them.    It  is  a 
simple  matter  so  long  as  we  are  estiiblished  on  a  protective  basis.   The 
whole  system  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  established  on  the 
system  of  protection,  and  we  can  not  see  why  we  should  be  lefb  out  and 
separated  from  the  system.    It  can  not  be  done  without  great  loss  to  our 
business.    We  think  that  if  you  should  conclude  to  continue  the  pro- 
tective system  in  this  country  in  order  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages 
we  are  now  paying,  we  think  you  would  do  us  injury  if  you  left  us  out 
of  the  protection  list.    If  it  is  to  be  the  rule  of  this  country  that  it  is 
to  continue  under  the  protective  system  we  want  to  be  recognized.     If 
the  free-trade  system  should  be  adopted  we  would  have  our  doubts  of 
being  able  to  continue.    It  takes  a  long  time  to  build  up  a  system,  and 
after  it  is  built  up  it  takes  a  long  time  to  readjust  it  to  a  new  basis 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  one  in  existence.    The  Swedes  are  estab- 
lished on  a  free-trade  basis.    How  long  it  would  take  us  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  that  we  do  not  know.    Therefore,  we  ask  you  to  continue  our 
protection. 

I  want  to  show  you  that  it  will  not  amount  to  much  to  the  consumer. 
Tlie  tariff  of  10  cents  on  a  gross  of  matches  of  144  boxes,  100  matches 
to  the  box,  if  e^stimated,  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  mat(;hes 
in  this  country  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  on  a  hundred  which  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  dealer;  the  consumer  would  get  no  benefit.  Matches 
are  put  up  in  dozens.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  matches  now  and  what 
the  cost  would  be  if  the  tariff'  was  taken  off  and  the  matches  were 
reduced  accordingly  would  be  less  than  a  cent  a  dozen.  A  retail 
dealer  couid  not  see  how  to  divide  that,  and  would  keep  the  cent. 

We  are  employing  between  6,000  and  7,000  people  in  the  match 
industry  in  the  United  Stat.es.  It  is  a  small  industry  compared  with 
the  others  of  which  you  have  been  hearing.  It  is  an  article  which 
enters  into  every  household,  and  every  person  is  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  quality  of  matches.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  European  manu- 
facturers to  send  the  best  goods  to  the  countries  where  they  had  the 
most  competition,  and  therefore  they  dumped  upon  us  their  poor  quali- 
ties. To-day  the  industry  is  w^ell  established  in  this  country.  It  has 
been  established  over  forty-five  years.    1  have  grown  up  with  it  in  that 
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tune,  OP  since  1845.  i  have  beea  through  free  trade  and  everything  s 
else  in  that  business.  I  worked  at  it  when  we  had  free  trade  away 
back  in  the  'fifties.  I  was  a  boy  in  the  business  at  that  time.  I  used 
to  peddle  matches.  I  would  go  out  with  a  wagon  load  of  matches  and 
come  back  with  a  wagon  load  of  cotton,  beeswax,  sugar,  candles,  gin- 
seng, sheep  pelts,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  1  used  to  t^ke  those  and 
distribute  them  among  the  laborers  in  payment  of  their  wages.  The 
cash  money  which  I  would  receive  would  serve  to  pay  for  the  phos- 
phorus,, which  was  imported.  This  is  the  system  tbat  was  under  free 
trade.  Under  the  broad  gystem  of  protection  which  has  been  ailopted 
in  thi«  country  for  several  years  the  country  seems  to  have  thrived, 
and  any  policy  changing  it  would  radically  reverse  the  whole  system. 
That  is  my  speech. 

The  Chairman.  This  country  can  thrive  under  a  good  many  mis- 
fortunes. 

Mr.  Babbeb.  YeS|  sir;  it  can. 


HATTERS'  FUKS. 

(Panvnpli  4U.) 

New  York,  September  13^  1893. 

Sir:  The  sections  of  the  tariff  bill  now  in  force  relating  to  hatters 
furs  and  the  raw  material  from  which  they  are  produced  are  as  follows : 

Schedule  N,  laws  of  1890,  section  444:  <<Furs  dressed  on  the  skin, 
but  not  made  up  into  articles,  and  fiirs  not  on  the  skin  prepared  for 
hatters  use,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

And  in  the  free  list,  sections  587  and  588:  <<Furs  dressed;  fur  skins 
of  all  kinds  not  dressed  in  any  manner." 

^< Hatters'  furs"  were  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  tariff 
of  1842, 10  per  cent  in  1846,  8  per  cent  in  1857,  10  per  cent  in  1801,  20 
per  cent  in  1862,  and  20  per  cent  in  every  tariff  enacted  since  1862. 
When  the  tariff  act  of  1870  placed  on  the  free  list  the  raw  material 
from  which  hatters'  furs  are  prepared,  namely,  ^'Fur  skins  not  dressed 
in  any  manner,"  or  its  briefer  equivalent,  *<  undressed  furs,"  a  portion 
of  the  business  of  manufacturing  '<  hatters'  furs"  was  transferred  from 
England,  France,  and  Germany  to  this  country.  During  twenty-three 
years  the  present  tariff  has  proved  protective  without  being  prohib- 
itory. Although  having  a  large  factory  in  Connecticut  in  which  we 
produce  the  article  in  question,  we  are  not  able,  with  the  present  pro- 
tection to  the  industry,  to  manufacture  over  one-half  of  all  the  hatters' 
fur  we  sell,  importing,  at  20  per  cent  duty,  all  the  medium  and  lower 
grades. 

The  present  tariff  thus  secures  to  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  a  free 
and  continuous  competition  between  the  American  and  foreign  manu- 
faicturers  to  sell  in  this  market. 

The  American  manufacturer  would  be  driven  out  of  the  business,  as 
they  were  prior  to  1870,  by  any  serious  changes  in  the  schedules. 

In  every  revision  of  the  tariff  from  1870  to  1890  the  subjects  received 
a  full  share  of  consideration,  and  in  every  case  the  final  decision  of 
the  committee  has  been  to  continue  the  classification  and  duties  as 
already  quoted.   We  respectfrilly  ask  that  no  change  be  made  now. 
Very  respectfully,  yourS| 

W.  A.  &  A.  M.  Whitb, 
TH ^74 
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§ 

HATS. 

(Paragraph  4ol.) 

New  Toek,  /September  16j  1893. 

SiB:  We  appear  before  yonr  your  committee  to  advocate  the  reten- 
tion of  the  present  duty  on  fur  felt  hats,  namely:  Scheduled — ^hats, 
for  men's,  women's,  and  children's  wear,  coQiposed  of  the  fur  of  tbe 
rabbit,  beaver,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which  such  fur  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  including  fur 
hat  bodies,  ad  valorem,  55  per  cent;  and  to  impress  upon  your  mincis, 
as  earnestly  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do,  that  the  result  of  the  past  ha^ 
demonstrated  that  the  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  by  no  mean  a 
excessive.    In  support  of  our  views  we  present  the  following  reasons: 

First.  That  practically  all  of  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fur  felt  hats  is  subject  to  duty.    The  furs  prepared  for  hatters'  use  are 
subject  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  duty  on  other  materials 
ranges  upwards  to  50  per  cent  on  silk  qjid  satin  linings,  hat  bands  and 
bindings. 

Second.  That  55  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  these  hats  is  composed  of  labor 
fbr  which  we  pay  two  and  one  half  times  more  than  is  paid  in  Europe, 
and  in  support  of  this  statement  we  submit  a  photographic  copy  of  a 
part  of  a  pay  roll  of  the  largest  hat  factory  in  Europe,  Messrs.  Yineiiet 
Fils,  which  shows  that  some  of  the  hands  earn  12J  centimes,  or2i  cents 
an  hour,  for  identically  the  same  work  for  which  we  pay  10  cents  an 
hour.  Others  earn  30,  35,  and  40  centimes  an  hour,  or  6, 7,  and  Scents, 
where  we  pay  for  the  same  work  20  cents  an  hour.  Others  on  this  pay 
roll  have  earned  35,  40,  and  45  centimes,  or  7,  8,  and  9  cents  an  hour, 
where  we  pay  25  cents  an  hour.  The  foremen  on  this  Vinemet  pay  roll 
receive  40  and  42^  fi-ancs  per  week,  or  $8  and  $8.50.  The  foremen  in 
American  factories  are  paid  from  $20  to  $30  per  week. 

Third.  That  contrary  to  the  popular  idea,  that  the  machinery  used 
here  is  so  much  superior  to  that  adopted  by  European  manufacturers. 
The  fact  is  that  both  countries  use  practically  the  same  machinery. 

Fourth.  Notwithstanding  the  present  duty,  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  price  of  hjits  to  the  consumer,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  man- 
ufactured in  twelve  diflerent  States,  viz,  Kew  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Cali- 
fornia, Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Maryland.  And  there  exists  no 
trust  nor  combination  in  regard  to  prices.  The  keen  competition  among 
over  two  hundred  factories,  employing  about  25,000  hatids,  causes  the 
hats  to  be  sold  on  a  very  close  margin  of  profit 

Fifth.  That  with  the  present  means  of  rapid  transit  between  this 
country  and  Europe,  and  with  the  system  of  the  cable  code,  the  two 
countries  are  brought  so  closely  together  that  any  material  reduction 
in  the  present  duties  would  enable  European  manufacturers  to  destroy 
this  industry,  or  compel  the  reduction  of  labor  to  the  European  stand- 
ard. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  comparative  cost  of  a  hat  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  costing  $15  per  dozen  in  this  country: 

American  coal. 

Fur,  20  per  cent  of  $15 $3.00 

Triniinings,  20  per  cent  of  $15 3. 00 

Laibor, 55  per  cent  of  $15 ,..,..!....     8.25 

Incl(leutai(i|  5  per  ceut  of  $15 75 

15.00 
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Foreign  eo$t, 

FnTylSfper  cent  less  than  American  cost,  which  is  $3 $2.50 

Trimmings,  33^  per  cent  less  than  American  cost,  which  is  $3 2. 00 

Labor,  40  per  cent  of  American  cost,  which  is  $8.25 3. 30 

Incidental,  one-half  of  American  cost,  75  cents .*. 38 

8.18 

The  above  shows  that  a  hat  costing  $15  per  dozen  to  produe  here  can 
be  made  in  Europe  'for  $8.18,  the  greater  part  of  the  difference  being 
the  price  paid  for  labor.  With  the  duty  of  55  per  cent  added,  the  total 
cost  of  the  foreign  hats  would  be  $12.68;  the  same  hat  manufactured 
here  would  cost  $15,  which  shows  that  the  present  tariff  is  uotpi:ohibi- 
tory,  and  we  have  never  asked  for  such  a  tariff. 

We  wish  to  impress  on  your  committee  as  earnestly  as  possible  to  do 
so  the  fact  that  our  industry  must  have  adequate  protection  or  be 
destroyed.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  importation  of  fur  hats 
into  this  country  diu'ing  the  year  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  pres- 
ent law  we  believe  to  have  been  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any 
other  industry  during  the  same  period. 

We  desire  further  to  say  that  in  our  request  we  represent  the  wishes 
of  25,000  laboring  men  engaged  in  our  industry  in  this  country. 

We  assert  and  are  prepared  to  prove  that  English  and  other  European 
manufacturers  have  made  preparations  to  flood  the  American  market 
with  their  goods  the  moment  it  is  announced  that  the  present  tariff  is 
to  be  reduced. 

Bespectfully  submitted  by  the  undersigned  committee  of  fur  felt  hat 
manufacturers. 

'  Jerome  Taylor, 
James  L.  Garb, 
e.  v.  connett, 
C.  H.  Merritt, 
C.  H.  Tenney, 
A.  B.  Waring, 

Committee. 

appendix. 

The  reason  that  the  importation  of  fur  felt  hats  increased  so  largely 
from  1888  to  1891  is  that  up  to  that  time  the  foreign  mcinufactnrers  had 
not  become  familiar  with  the  styles  and  character  of  the  hats  wanted 
for  the  American  market.  Previous  to  the  above  dates  English  hats 
were  proverbially  known  as  hcfivy  and  chimsy,  also  lacking  the  nobby 
style,  character,  and  finish  which  the  American  public  required.  A 
short  time  prior  to  1888  the  well  known  firm  of  Christy  &  Co.,  hat  man- 
ufacturers, Stockport,  England  one  of  the  largest  in  that  country,  vis- 
ited the  United  States  with  their  manager  and  foreman  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  ingenious  methods  of  the  American  manufacturer,  and 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  styles  and  trimmings  to  suit  our  market. 
At  this  time  they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  one  of  our  leading 
manufacturers  to  return  with  them  to  England,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000 
per  month,  to  teacU  them  and  their  workmen  the  American  method  ^f 
making  fur  felt  hats,  and  at  this  time  many  valuable  American  tools 
and  machinery  were  purchased  in  this  country  and  shipped  to  Eng- 
land. They  have  since  been  copied  and  are  now  in  universal  u& 
throughout  England^  Belgium,  France,  and  other  European  countries. 
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and  are  operated  by  thn  labor  paid  the  low  prices  of  those  countries; 
for  instance,  Yincenet,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  Gontinenti  also  many 
In  the  south  of  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  emplojring  from  50 
to  60  per  cent  of  women,  who  do  the  hardening,  felting,  pouncing,  and 
finishing  of  the  hats.  •  All  of  these  processes  in  this  country  are  done 
by  men  (and  are  branches  of  the  hat  business  which  no  woman  should 
be  callea  upon  to  perform;  as  example,  the  felting  of  the  hat  bodies 
consists  of  shrinking  them  in  scalding  water  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  Owing  to  the  high  temperature  generated  by  this  boiling  water 
and  the  excessive  heat  of  our  summer  months,  the  men  in  this  depart- 
ment are  obliged  to  work  clad  with  little  or  no  clothing.  In  winter  the 
steam  is  so  dense  that  it  is  hard  for  men  to  remain  at  this  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  women.  On  the  continent  a  large  proportion  of  the  f^tin^ 
of  hats  is  done  by  women.  The  pouncing  process  consists  of  rotating 
the  hats  by  machinery  at  an  enormous  velocity,  and  applying  to  it 
sandpaper,  which  causes  an  immense  amount  of  dirt  and  dust.  In  the 
finishing  department  the  hat  body  is  steamed  over  wooden  forms,  ironed 
with  heavy  heated  tools,  and  rubbed  with  sandpaper  to  produce  the 
requisite  finish.  This  process  is  laborious  for  men,  but  in  many  Euro- 
pean factories  is  performed  by  women  (except  in  England),  who  work 
for  about  15  francs,  or,  say,  $3  a  week. 

In  the  above  branches  of  hat  manufacturing  in  the  United  States 
men  only  are  employed,  earning  from  $12  to  $18  per  week,  and  often 
more. 

A  short  time  after  the  American  manufacturer  went  to  Christy's  to 
give  this  English  firm  a  knowledge  of  American  methods  of  making 
fur  hats,  a  merchant  who  had  formerly  been  connected  as  a  partner 
with  a  practical  American  manufacturer  conceived  the  idea  that  owing 
to  the  great  difference  in  wages  paid  for  labor  in  foreign  hat  factories 
and  the  diftbrence  in  the  other  costs  of  production  that  hats  could  be 
imported  into  this  country  and  sold  at  a  good  profit,  and  at  the  same 
time  undersell  other  dealers,  on  account  of  the  paltry  duty  at  that  time 
of  3D  per  cent.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  went  to  Belgium  and 
visited  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Vincenet,  at  Brussels,  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  taking  with  him  wooden  fornis, 
shapes,  and  samples  of  American  hats,  and  while  there  instructed  those 
interested  in  the  factory  in  regard  to  the  wants  of  this  country  so  far 
as  style  and  quality  were  concerned.  For  some  time  this  merchant 
imported  large  quantities  of  hats  into  this  country,  realizing  enormous 
profits,  and  was  able  to  undersell  the  American  makers.  His  example 
was  immediately  followed  by  many  others  in  the  trade.  When  the 
present  tariff  became  a  law  the  importation  greatly  decreased,  although 
a  number  are  still  imported.  The  Government  already  receives  a  large 
revenue  from  the  duty  on  hatters'  furs,  silk,  satin  linings,  bands,  bind- 
ings, leathers,  dyestuffs,  and  incidentals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fur 
felt  hats,  both  for  men's  and  women's  wear;  and  as  the  present  duty  on 
these  hats  and  hat  bodies  is  by  no  means  prohibitory,  we  would  urge 
upon  your  committee  that,  if  not  slightly  increased,  it  may  be  at  least 
retained. 

Bespectfiilly  yourSi 

Abthub  B.  Wabing-, 

Tankers^  N'*  T. 

GKOBaE   JULE, 

Newark^  If.  J, 
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(Parafnpli  458.) 

I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  a  plain  and  comprehensive 
schedule,  embracing  all  classes  of  kid  or  other  leather  gloves,  to  take 
the  place  of  paragraph  458  of  tl^e  present  law,  which  schedule  was  pre- 
pared and  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Glove  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  the  United  States,  as  appears  by  the  signatures  of  the 
officers  of  that  association  attached  thereto. 

This  schedule  provides  for  specific  duties,  instead  of  the  compound, 
specific  and  ad  valorem,  imposed  by  tlie  present  law.  The  advantages 
of  a  specific  duty  are  set  forth  in  a  communication  herewith  inclosed, 
dated  New  York,  September  19, 1893,  addressed  to  M.  S.  i^orthrup.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Manufjacturers'  Association,  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Wilkinson,  jr., 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers^  also  a 
communication,  dated  New  York,  September  18, 1893,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Northrup,  together  with  a  statement  of  duties  collected  on  leather 
gloves  during  1893,  stating  what  the  reductions  would  be  in  the  sched- 
ule proposed  by  the  manufacturers,  calculated  on  the  importations  of 
last  year,  prepared  by  E.  0.  Leseur,  United  States  Examiner  at  the  port 
of*  New  xork;  also  a  communication  of  September  20, 1893,  addressed 
to  me  by  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Customs,  expressing  his  commen- 
dation of  a  specific  rate  pf  duty,  and  stating  his  reasons  therefor;  also 
a  communication  of  September  20, 1893,  from  Hon.  0.  S.  Hamlin,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stating  the  number  of  reappraisements 
of  kid  gloves  imported  at  New  York,  and  the  advances  sustained  by 
the  Board  of  Appraisers,  which  would  not  have  been  necessary  under 
a  specific  rate. 

1  also  transmit  a  statement  of  the  importations  of  gloves  for  the  years 
1890, 1891, 1892,  and  1893,  forwarded  me  by  the  acting  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  under  date  of  September  19, 1893,  stating  what 
duties  were  collected  under  the  tariff  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  exist- 
ing previous, to  October  1,  1890,  and  the  rate  and  amount  of  duty  col- 
lected on  the  importations  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of 
1890,  which  shows  that  the  rates  were  increased  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1891,  2.71  per  cent,  for  1892,  4.70  per  cent,  and  for  1893,  4.38  per  cent 
over  the  tariff  rates  existing  previous  to  October  1. 1890.  As  stated  in 
thecommunicationof  General  Appraiser  J.  B.  Wiltinson,  jr.,  "the rate 
of  duties,''  recommended  by  the  manufacturers,  "  are  easily  collectible, 
and  are  generally  a  slight  reduction  upon  the  present  tariff." 

Customs  officials  unanimously  condemn  ad  valorem  duties  as 
opening  the  way  to  fraudulent  importations  and  greatly  increases 
the  cost  of  collection.  The  appraisers  of  merchandise  dutiable  at 
ad  valorem  rates  are  in  constant  contest  with  the  importers,  and 
the  uncertainty  attending  their  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision  of 
what  the  duties  ought  to  be  tends  very  seriously  to  embarrass  the  trade 
in  those  articles.  There  is  a  constant  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
price  at  which  these  goods  may  be  put  upon  the  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  specific  duties  are  collected  with  the  least  expense,  without 
controversy  or  delay,  and  the  dealers  in  the  goods  are  able  to  make 
steady  and  uniform  prices  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  article  in  the  for- 
eign market;  and  manufacturers,  knowing  what  competition  they  have 
to  meet,  can  conduct  their  business  without  the  dangers  of  the  sudden 
fiiuctuations  in  prices  brought  about  by  variations  in  the  cost  of  importa- 
tion, inseparable  from  the  assessment  of  ad  valorem  duties.    The  large 
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importers  of  goods  ofthis  class  have  come  to  recognize  the  imx>ortance 
of  having  specific  duties,  and  those  representing  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  trade  have  expressed  their  desire  to  have  them  imposed. 
The  Manufacturers'  Association,  recognizing  the  advantage  of  sijecific 
duties,  have  recommended  a  somewhat  lower  tariff  than  the  present 
one — ^in  fact,  one  slightly  below  the  tariff  existing  previous  to  October 
1, 1890. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  lower  tariff  they  ask  that  specific  duties 
be  imposed  on  all  goods  imported  and  brought  into  competition  ^ritli 
theirs  at  the  proposed  rate,  which  will  enable  them  to  conduct  their 
business  without  interruption,  and  to  pay  a  just  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  their  employes.  L(TWer  rates  of  duty  than  those  proposed, 
it  is  believed,  will  seriously  cripple  this  industry  or  cx)mpel  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  compensation  paid  to  laborers  employed  therein. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Glove  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  the  United  States,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
conduct  their  business  within  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

Very  respectfully, 

K  M.  Curtis, 
M.  0.f  Twenty  second  New  York  BistrioU 


To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentativeSy  Washington^  2>.  0,: 

We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  leather  gloves,  pray  you  to 
adopt  the  following  tariff  schedule  upon  leather  gloves. 

Gloves  of  all  descriptions  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather, 
whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  including  what  is  known  in 
fabrication  as  glove  tranks,  shaU  pay  duty  at  the  rates  fixed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  following  specified  kinds  thereof  and  one  dozen  pairs  as 
the  basis.  The  length  stated  to  be  the  extreme  length  when  stretched 
to  the  full  extent. 

FardoMO 
pairs. 
U^on  aU  glace  leather  gloves  oommeroiaUy  known  as  schmasehen,  of  lamb 
or  sheep  origin : 
Ladies'  or  children's : 

14  inches  in  length  or  under $1.50 

Over  14  inches  in  length 2.50 

Men's  or  cadets' 3.00 

Upon  all  other  glace  leather  gloves  of  lamb  or  sheep  origin : 
Ladies'  or  cnildreu's : 

14  inches  in  length  or  under    2.00 

Over  14  inches  in  length 8.00 

Men's  or  cadets' 4.00 

Upon  all  glace  leather  gloves  of  kid  or  goat  or  other  origin  except  lamb  or 
sheep : 
Lsbdies'  or  children's : 

14  inches  in  length  or  under 3.00 

Over  14  inches  in  length 4.50 

Men's  or  cadets' 5.00 

Upon  all  leather  gloves  with  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  oommercially 
Known  as  suede,  castor,  etc.,  of  lamb  or  sheep  origin: 
Ladies'  or  children's : 

17  inches  or  under 2.00 

Over  17  inches  in  length 3.00 

Men's  or  cadets' 4.00 


i' 
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Per  dosea 
pain. 
XTpon  all  other  leather  gloreti  with  exterior  grain  nnrface  removed,  conimor- 
oially  known  as  suede,  castor,  etc.,  of  kid  or  goat  or  other  origin  except 
lamb  or  sheep : 

Ladies'  or  children's: 

17  inches  in  length  or  nnder $3.00 

Over  17  inches  in  length 4.50 

Men's  or  cadets' 5. 00 

And  in  addition  to  the  above  rates  there  shall  be  paid: 

Upon  all  ladies'  or  children's  lined  gloves 1. 50 

Upon  all  men's  lined  gloves , 1.  CO 

» 

Provided,  That  all  gloves  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  their  actual 
kind  or  grade  shall  pay  additional  duty  of  $5  per  dozen  pairs. 

Unanimously  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Glove  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  the  United  States. 

D.  W.  Campbell, 

President 
M.  L.  North  KTjp, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
J.  0.  Allien, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
d.  b.  judson, 
James  Kadfokd, 
Oeorge  M.  Place, 
P.  P.  Argensingeb, 
Lucius  N.  Littaueb, 
Members  Executive  Committee. 


I^EW  York,  September  13 j  1893. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday's  date,  I  beg  to  state  that 
with  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  as  examiner  of  leather  gloves  at  this 
port,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  equitably  collect  the  duty 
upon  an  ad  valorem  basis  on  this  commodity,  for  the  reason  that  some 
importers  will  undervalue,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  their 
actual  foreign  market  value.  *  The  specific  part  of  the  existing  tarifi:*  has 
been  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  it.  The  schedule  you  submit  is 
strictly  specific,  and  in  my  opinion,  simple,  clear  and  collectible. 
Eespectfully,  yours, 

E.  O.  Leseur, 
United  States  Examiner. 
Mr.  William  P.  Foster. 

P.  S. — I  think  the  firms  whose  names  appear  on  the  accompanying 
petition  received  during  the  year  1893,  about  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
leather  gloves  imported  into  this  port. 

E.  0.  L. 


Schmaschen,  14 

Over  14 

Lamb,  14  

OrerU 

Kld,14  

Over  14 

Men's,  all  kiiuln 

SaMen,  L.  or  S.  ori;;iii,  17  and  over 
SuMee,  K.  or  G.  origin,  17  and  over 


^".'rr';  specific. 


dozen. 


3.30 
5.00 

L75 

4.00 
7.00 

2.25 

5.00 
9.00 

3.25 

6.00 
4.05 

4.25 

COO 

Ad  valo- 

Proposeil 

Advalo- 

rem. 

Bpeciflo. 

rem. 

52.67 

1.50 

45.45 

50.00 

2.50 

50.00 

50.71 

2,00 

50.00 

60.00 

a.  .SO 

50.00 

64.04 

8.00 

60.00 

60.  OU 

4.50 

50.  ('0 

70.80 

4.00 

66.66 

60.00 

2.00 

.48 

60.00 

8.00 

.50 

Bed  no- 

tiOD. 


Ft  cent. 
7.22 

i.'7i 

4.6i 


4.14 
7.00 
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Office  of  the  Board  of  U.  S.  General  Appraisers, 

N^eiP  YorJcj  September  19j  1893. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  glove  schedule  sabinitted  by  yoa 
for  my  examination,  and,  while  I  have  no  opinion  to  ofier  as  to  tlie 
measare  of  duty  to  be  assessed  upon  gloves,!  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  specific  duties  you  name  are  easily  collectible  and  are  gen- 
erally a  slight  reduction  upon  the  present  tariff.  Upon  gloves  of  great 
length,  the  reduction  is  very  considerable. 

My  experience  as^  a  general  appraiser  leads  me,  speaking  of  the 
interests  of  domestic  manufacturers,  importers,  and  consumers,  as  well 
as  of  the  interests  of  the  Government  revenue,  to  favor  specific  instead 
of  ad  valorem  duties,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  glove  schedule. 
Eespectftilly,  yours, 

J.  B.  Wilkinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  M.  S.  K" ORTHRUP,  City. 


New  York,  September  18j  1893. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  yours  of  the  16th,  I  enclose  the  calcula- 
tion desired. 

The  first  three  lines  whioh  afe  specific  under  the  present  tariff  are 
given  exact,  the  others  are  impossible  to  get  exact  and  are  estimated 
as  per  notes  A  and  B.    You  can,  however,  depend  upon  the  estimates 
being  substantially  correct. 
Truly,  yours, 

E.  C.  Leseur, 
United  States  Examiner. 
K.  S.  l^ORTHRUP,  esq. 


statement  of  dutie»  collected  on  leather  glovee,  during  189S,  with  proposed  ratee  and  reduc- 
tions. 


Description. 

Received. 

Duty. 

£qnalto—    Proposed.  1        SeductioD. 

SchmtiiGhoii.  14  inoheA  and  ondor . . 

Lamb  H  luclioe  aud  under 

Kid,  14 incbna  and  nnd^r •  ^ ... 

Dozervt. 
265,648 
92. 952 
200,360 
740, 688 
105,806 

$470,471 

219,256 

660,225 

1, 910, 101 

448,943 

Per  dozen. 
$1.77 
2.35 
8.29 
2.69 
4.24 

- 

Per  dozen. 

-  $1.50 

2.00 

3.00 

*2.30 

t4.00 

Per  dozen. 
$.0.27 
.35 
.29 
.29 
.24 

PereenL 
15.25 
14.89 
&81 

Ku^efi  and  all  over  14  inches 

Men's  ff loves  ..................... 

11.19 
5.M 

^Estimated.  The  fcreat  bulk  will  come  under  the  new  schedule,  as  suMe  of  lanib  or  sheep  <vigln' 
17  inches  or  under  at  $2.  Thirty  ceute  per  dozen  added  to  total  will  About  corer  the  extra  amount  col- 
lected upon  aU  over  17  inches,  which  is  a  very  small  proportion. 

tEstimated.  The  fcreat  bulk  will  come  in  as  Glacd  men's  or  cadets  of  lamb  or  sheep  origin  at  $4 
per  dozen,  a  few  Schmaschen  at  $8  per  dozen,  and  goat  at  $6  per  dozen.  There  are.  very  few  mea*« 
Buddes,  so  that  $4  per  dozen  may  be  considered  a  fair  average  for  men's  gloves. 

£.  C.  Lksbur, 
United  States  Examner, 
Kew  Yobk,  September  18, 189S. 


Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  D,  C,  September  20j  1893. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  enquiry  I  lux  veto  sjiy  that,  without  com- 
mentiiijj  upon  the  rates  of  duty  specified  in  the  proposed  measure 
relative  to  kid  <i:l  )V'«3s,  la:u  loavlirjad  tlmt  tlie  uftixing  of  specific  rates 
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of  duty,  per  dozen,  to  Rncli  gloves,  according  to  classes,  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  ad  valorem  or  compound  rates,  both  as  to  simplicity  <rf 
method  and  as  to  certanity  of  collection. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  C.  Comstock, 
Chief  IHvuion  of  Customs. 
Gen.  N.  M.  Cuetis,  M.  0. 
Mouse  of  Representatives. 

Teeasuby  Depaetment, 
Office  of  the  Seoeetaet, 
Washington^  D.  O.,  September  20^  1893. 

SiE:  Eeferring  to  your  visit  at  the  Department  this  morning,  in 
regard  to  advances  made  on  appraisement  of  kid  gloves  imported  into 
the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  an  examination  has 
been  made  of  the  weekly  reports  forwarded  from  the  board  of  general 
appraisers  at  Few  York  during  the  year  1892,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  18  of  the  act  of  June  10, 1890,  and  it  is  found  that  circulars 
Fos.  65,  78,  85,  91,  160,  176, 182  and  206,  promulgating  such  weekly 
reports  of  the  board,  show  numerous  advances  of  ladies  su^e  gloves, 
the  advances  ranging  from  1  to  6  francs,  per  dozen,  and  f^rom  1  to  v 
marks  per  dozen. 

A  volume  containing  such  circulars  is  forwarded  herewith  for  your 
fiorther  information. 

Eespectfully,  yours, 

O.  S.  Hamlin, 
Acting  Secretary, 
Hon.  N.  Maetin  CtTETis, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Septembee  14, 1893. 

On  behalf  of  the  importers  of  leather  gloves  in  the  United  States, 
representing  fuUy  85.  per  cent  of  the  entire  importations,  we  herewith 
respectfriUy  present  a  schedule  of  tarift'  rates  upon  leather  gloves  which 
they  have  agreed  upon,  and  have  instructed  us  to  ask  shall  be  incor- 
porated in  your  tariff  measure  now  under  consideration,  to  take  the 
place  of  paragraph  458  of  the  act  entitled  ^<An  act  to  reduce  and  equal- 
ize duties  on  importe,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  October  1, 
1890.  The  following  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  schedule  by  your 
committee  are  presented: 

(1)  Because  it  is  a  pure  and  simple  specific  duty  schedule,  which 
avoids  the  evils  of  undervaluation  and  also  of  unjlist  discriminations 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  ad  valorem  duty  system. 

(2)  Because,  after  mature  consideration  and  consultation,  the  import- 
ers have  agreed  upon  this  schedul^  as  equitable  and  just  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  which,  if  adopted,  will,  we  believe,  result,  first,  in  an 
increase  of  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  arising  from  an  increase  of 
the  importations,  and,  second,  insure  a  reduction  in  the  price  to  the 
consumer. 

(3)  Because,  if  adopted,  it  will  secure  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  rate 
upon  leather  gloves,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  importations, 
without  causing  any  serious  disturbance  either  to  the  importing  trade 
or  to  the  domestic  manufacturing  industry. 

(4)  Because  the  customs  officials,  £^ter  three  years  of  experience  in 
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administering  the  present  schedule,  which  is  partly  specific  and  partly 
ad  valorem,  greatly  desire  the  adoption  of  a  strictly  specific  schedule, 
as  in  the  interest  of  a  good  administration  of  the  customs  laws,  and  as 
preventive  and  curative  of  the  evils  of  undervaluation,  which  no  sys- 
tem of  reappraisement  has  yet  been,  found  adequate  to  eradicate. 

(5)  Because  this  industry  has  sufifered  for  many  years  under  the  evils 
of  undervaluation,  arising  from  the  ad  valorem  system,  until  the  act  of 
1890,  when  the  partially  specific  schedule  was  established,  under  which 
the  trade  has  revived  and  made  substantial  gains,  as  shown  by  the 
official  records,  chiefly  because  of  the  easy  administration  of  i  he  specific 
features  of  the  law. 

(6)  Because  this  schedule  has  been  framed,  after  a  long  consideration 
by  official  exi)erts,  who  have  taken  into  account  the  experiences  of  past 
years,  not  only  of  the  importers  and  domestic  manufacturers,  but  also 
of  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  and  the  customs  administrative  officers^ 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  their  recommendation,  in  which  not  only  the 
interests  of  the  imi)orter  and  domestic  manufacturer  are  considered^bixt 
also  the  interests  of  (he  Government  and  the  consumer.    It  is,  there- 
fore, consistent  with  a  sound  public  policy  that  it  be  now  adopted,  and 
thus  put  at  rest  for  the  future  the  vexed  questions  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  divergent  interests  incident  to  the  ad  valorem  system. 

(7)  Because  it  is  approved  by  the  customs  officials,  as  is  shown  by 
the  letter  hereto  appended,  and  their  testimony  exhibited  before  the 
previous  Congressional  investigation  of  the  subject,  as  will  be  found  in 
the  hearings  before  your  committee  of  previous  Congresses.  Our  pres- 
ent eflForts  for  a  strictly  specific  duty,  therefore,  are  in  line  with  the 
general  policy  earnestly  desired  by  the  customs  officials,  including  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  only  method  by 
which  the  proper  duties  can  be  easily  collected  upon  all  importations. 
We  also  append  the  petition  for  the  adoption  of  this  schedule,  signed 
by  the  importers  representing  85  per  cent  of  the  total  importations. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  F.  Foster, 
Chairman  of  Olove  Importers*  Committee^ 

B^resmtUig  the  Importers. 


We,  the  undersigned  importers  of  leather  gloves,  pray  you  to  adopt 
the  following  tariff  schedule  upon  leather  gloves : 

Per  dosen 
pain. 

Upon  all  glace  leather  gloves,  commeroially  known  as  Sclimasclien,  of  lamb 
or  sheep  origin : 
Ladies'  or  children's : 

14  inches  in  length  or  under $1.50 

Over  14  inches  m  length 2.50 

Men's  or  cadets ^.« 3.00 

Upon  all  other  glace  leather  gloves  of  lamb  or  sheep  origin : 
Ladies'  or  children's : 

14  inches  in  length  or  under 2.00 

Over  14  inches  in  length 3.00 

Men's  or  cadets' 4.00 

Upon  all  glace  leather  gloves  of  kid  or  goat  or  other  origin,  except  lamb  or 
sheep : 
Ladies'  or  children's : 

14  inches  m  length  or  tinder 3.00 

Over  14  inches  in  length 4. 50 

Men's  or  cadet's 5.00 
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Perdoaen 
pain. 
Upon  aJl  leather  gloves  with  exterior  grain  surface  remoTed,  commeroially      , 
Known  as  Suede,  Castor,  etc.,  of  lamb  or  sheep  origin:. 
Ladies'  or  children's : 

17  inches  in  length  or  under $2.00 

Over  17  inches  in  length 3.00 

Men's  or  cadet's  r 4.00 

Upon  all  other  leather  gloves  with  extenor  grain  surface  removed,  commer- 
cially known  as  Suede,  Castor,  etc.,  of  kid  or  goat  or  other  origin,  except 
lamb  or  sheep : 
Ladies'  or  children's : 

17  inches  in  length  or  under 3.00 

Over  17  inches  in  length 4;  50 

Men's  or  cadet's 6.00 

And  in  addition  to  the  above  rates  there  shall  be  paid : 

Upon  till  ladies'  or  children's  lined  gloves « 1. 60 

Upon  all  men's  lined  gloves 1.00 

Provided  J  That  all  gloves  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  their  actual 
kind  or  grade  shall  pay  an  additional  dut^  of  $5  per  dozen  pairs. 

Webtheimbb  &  Go. 

HuaO  BOTHSCHILD. 

And  others. 


Feidat,  September  15^  1893. 

8TATE10ERT  OP  KR.  W.  H.  BOTTT.  KIB  6L07B  UFOBIEB. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I  am  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  seven  representative  glove  importers  of  !New  York.  I  am  one 
of  seven  decided  upon  by  the  glove  importers  to  prepare  a  paper  chang- 
ing the  tariff.  Out  of  the  number,  three  have  disagreed  with  the  oth- 
ers, and  consequently  three  out  of  the  seven  are  not  in  accord  with  us. 

Sheepskins  are  put  down  at  the  same  price  as  lambs'  skins,  $2  a 
dozen.  The  ad  valorem  rate  would  be  5  francs  a  dozen.  To-day  it  is 
$2  a  dozen,  making  100  per  cent  Fourteen  marks  would  represent  50 
per  cent.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Peyser,  that  a  chaoge  ought 
to  be  made. 

Another  branch  is  men's  gloves  which  are  imported  at  an  invoice 
price  of  $5  a  dozen.  The  McKinley  bill  makes  $3.50,  including 
Bchmarschen,  sheepskin,  and  kid.  The  proposition  is  to  make  the 
rate  on  lambskin  4  per  cent,  on  schmarschen  4  per  cent,  and  on  kid  5 
per  cent,  which  would  make  a  duty  of  at  least  5  per  cent  on  the  whole. 
The  cost  of  the  manufacturing  is  $1  more  than  the  cost  in  Europe. 
We  think  if  we  could  get  them  here,  that  would  be  all  the  duty  that 
would  be  necessary.  The  present  cost  is  $1  for  men's  gloves  alone. 
Two  dollars  will  give  100  per  cent  protection  on  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture between  Europe  and  America.  If  you  wish  it,  we  will  make  out 
another  tariff  and  send  it  to  you.  The  other  gentlemen  referred  to 
have  placed  in  writing  what  they  have  to  say,  and  it  will  be  presented 
to  the  committee. 

RAIEiaCHT  OF  DR.  H.  H.  FETSEB,  lUPORTEH  OP  KID  GLOVES  IV  HXW  TOSX  AND 

BOSTON. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  There  has  been  a  specific  tariff  imposed  on  kid  gloves 
which  are  classified  under  three  heads — schmarschen,  lamb,  and  kid. 
There  is  one  question  which  ought  to  be  decided,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
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designation  of  lamb  and  sheep,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  that  and  what  is  known  as  schmarachen,  or  in 
England,  slink  skin. ..  What  we  desire  is  that  there  should  be  bat;  one 
rate  of  duty  for  lamb  and  slink  skins  and  sh^pskins.  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  sample  of  the  slink  skin  (placing  on  the  table  a  glove  made  of 
the  material.)  . 

Mr.  Patne.  Has  the  revenue  been  increased  in  the  aggregatet 

Mr.  Peyskb.  I  think  it  has  under  the  McKinley  tariff. 

Mr.  Patne.  And  have  the  prices  remained  the  samet 

Mr.  Pbtseb.  In  some  cases  they  have  materially  advanced,  in  tlie 
others  it  is  not  affected.  They  have  changed  the  intent  of  the  original 
bill  at  the  custom-house. 

Mr.  Patne.  Slink  skin  is  the  term  known  in  the  trade  in  Gennanjr 
and  in  a  great  portion  of  the  United  States  as  weUt 

Mr.  Peyser.  Probably. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  the  skin  of  the  unborn  animal  t 

Mr.  Peyser.  Not  wholly  that.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  slioulii 
be  that  distinction. 

Mr.  Breokinribge.  Where  do  you  get  your  material! 

Mr.  Peyser.  Mostly  in  South  America  and  in  the  Spanish  islands. 
Schmarsehen  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Wha>t  per  cent  of  the  skin  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  goods  is  made  from  slink  skinf 

Mr.  Peyser.  Hardly  any.    It  would  not  make  any  difference  in  the 
American  market. 

Mr.  Breckinridge.  Ton  depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  your 
supply! 

Mr.  Peyser.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  class  of  goods. 
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All  glace  siuasohen  prodact  of  sheep  and  sheepskiu  gloves: 

Up  to  14  inches $1.00 

FromU  to  20  inches 1.50 

Above  20  inches 2.60 

Lambskin  gloves : 

Up  to  14  inches L«0 

From  14  to  20  inches 2.50 

Above  20  inches * 3.75 

Kid  or  any  other  leather,  not  specified: 

Up  to  14  inches 2.60 

From  14  to  20  inches 8.75 

Above  20  inches 5.00 

Suede  or  undressed  of  sheepskin  origin: 

Up  to  17  inches 1.00 

From  17  to  20  inches 2.00 

From  20  to  24  inches 8.00 

Above  24  inches : 4.00 

Others: 

Up  to  17  inches 2.00 

From  17  to  20  inches 8.00 

From  20  to  24  inches 4.00 

Above  24  inches S-OO 

At  a  snbseqnent  meeting  of  the  committee  it  was  voted  that  the  above  schedule 
should  apply  to  all  women  and  children's  gloves,  and  that  all  men's  and  eadeta'  glovea 

of  sheep  origin  shall  pay 92.^ 

Of  other  origin,  shall  pay 2.50 

Men's  Suede 2.00 
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KID  GliOTES. 

New  York,  September  18^  1893. 

We,  the  undersigned,  importers  of  kid  gloves,  hereby  desire  to  pro- 
test against  a  petition  that  has  been  presented  to  your  committee, 
signed  by  certain  other  importers  of  kid  gloves  and  by  certain  domestic 
manufacturers  of  gloves,  on  the  following  grounds,  viz : 

First.  In  the  above-named  petition,  ladies'  and  children's  glace  gloves 
made  from  leather,  product  of  sheep,  are  subdivided  under  two  head- 
ings, viz,  Schmaschen  and  lamb  or  sheep,  which  subdivisions  are  fre- 
quently difiScult  to  determine,  and  if  made  to  pay  different  rates  of 
duty  would  result  in  confusion  and  error.  We  aJso  declare  that  the 
subdivisions  and  rates  prox>osed  in  the  above-named  petition  are  unfair, 
and  will  give  an  example: 

Sheepskin  gloves  costing  in  Europe  10  to  15  firancs  ($2  to  $3)  would 
be  made  to  pay  duty  of  $2  or  irom  66f  to  100  per  cent,  the  same  article 
.  now  paying  50  x>6r  cent  under  the  McKinley  tariff:  while  Schmaschen 
gloves  costing  in  Europe  from  15  to  22  marks  ($3.75  to  95.50)  would  be 
made  to  pay  91.50  per  dozen  or  about  33  per  cent,  the  same  article  now 
paying  53  per  cent  under  the  McKinley  tariffr  We  therefore  petition 
that  idl  women's  and  children's  glace  gloves  madef^om  leather  product 
iA  sheep  be  made  to  pay  one  uniform,  specific  duty,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  sheepskin  gloves  have  b^n  imported  in  large  quantities, 
costing  half  the  price  of  some  Schmaschen  and  lambskin  gloves,  in  order 
that  the  duty  levied  may  be  absolutely  collectible  without  error. 

Second.  In  the  above-named  petition  your  committee  is  asked  to 
make  the  duty  on  men's  gloves  higher  than  that  now  ooUected  under 
the  McKinley  tariff.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  the  average  duty  col- 
lected on  all  men's  gloves  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  was  94.24 
per  do^en  .or  71  per  cent.  (See  Report  Bureau  of  Statistics.)  One 
leading  American  manufacturer  of  men's  gloves,  Mr.  Northrop,  stated 
to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  1890  that  a  duty  or  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  was  all  the  protection  they  needed;  another  leading 
American  manufacturer.  Mr.  Littauer,  has  stated  that  40  per  cent  was 
tuU  protection  and  would  enable  them  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  they 
paid  under  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  We  furthermore  desire  to 
state  that  many  lines  of  men's  gloves  imported  previous  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  McKinley  tariff  have  been  excluded  by  the  operation  of 
that  tariff. 

We  therefore  petition  your  committee  that  the  following  schedule  be 
adopted  as  the  tariff  for  leather  gloves,  making  simple,  collectable,  and 
just  distinctions  and  rates;  and  we  further  petition  that,  whatever 
change  you  may  be  pleased  to  make,  the  duty  on  gloves  be  made  purely 
specific. 

Women  and  children's  glace  gloveB: 

Piodnot  of  sheep —  Per  dozen. 

UptoUiuchee $2.00 

Above  U  inches 3.00 

Men's  and  cadet 2.50 

Prodact  of  aU  other  leather — 

Up  to  14  inches 3.00 

Above  14  inches 4.00 

Hull's  and  cadet 3.50 
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Women  and  obildren's  nndresBed  gloves : 

Product  of  sheep — 

Up  to  17  inches : ».00 

Above  17  inclies 3.50 

Hen's  and  cadet 3-00 

Produot  of  all  other  leather — 

Up  to  17  inches 3.00 

Above  17  inches * -4- OO 

Men's  and  cadet  * 3. 50 

All  lined  gloves  90  cents  per  dozen  extra. 

Provided,  That  all  gloves  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  this 
kind  or  grade  shall  pay  a  penal  duty  of  $5  per  do7.on  pairs. 

Pekrin  Fr^res  &,  ClK., 
Henry  M.  Peyser  &  CoBiPAznr, 

and  otkerM. 


ITe^  York,  September  7, 1893. 

SiB:  The  correct  and  just  specific  schedule  for  leather  gloves,  whicli. 
would  yield  the  largest  possible  revenue  to  the  United  States  and 
which  would  stop  all  undervaluations  and  crooked  work  at  the  apprais- 
or's  store,  would  be  as  follows: 

On  all  leather  gloves,  either  finished  or  partly  made,  that  are  twelve 
inches  or  less  in  length,  $5  per  dozen  pairs.  An  addition  of  50  cents 
per  inch  per  dozen  pairs  for  every  inch  in  length  over  and  above  twelve 
inches.  This  would  cover  the  whole  gronnd.  Please  put  it  in  yonr 
schedule  and  you  will  do  the  right  thing  for  the  Groverument  and  the 
American  glove  trade. 
V  Yours,  respectfully, 

John  G.  Sgh&ah.. 


GI-OVES. 


(Panyrsph  468.) 

New  Tobk,  September  18, 1893, 

Sir:  We  submit  the  following  for  your  committee's  consideration  in 
passing  upon  the  glove  tariff.  To  insure  the  full  collection  of  duties 
we  favor  a  specific  tariff.  The  young  of  lamb  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Smaschen,  and  in  our  opinion  all  leather  gloves  of 
sheep  or  lamb  origin  should  pay  the  same  duty  as  Schmaschen.  No 
matter  how  high  or  low  you  place  the  tariff,  they  should  pay  alike. 
Keal  kid,  which  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  glaceglove  leather, 
should  pay'  a  higher  tariff.  All  suedes  (undressed  kids)  should  pay 
the  same  duty,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  their  origin 
when  the  grain  is  removed. 

The  foregoing  all  applies  to  ladies'  kid  gloves,  upon  which  we  recom- 
mend the  i)reseiit  ruling  of  fourt.een  inches  a^  the  minimum  tariff,  scaled 
sixteen  and  twenty  inches  and  upwards: 

Importers  seem  a  unit  in  favoring  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  ladies' 
kid  gloves.  Very  few  are  made  in  this  country,  and  any  reasonable 
specific  tariff  will  certainly  prove  a  benefit,  but  the  recommendation  of 
these  same  importers  towards  an  advance  upon  gent's  gloves  must 
appear  very  inconsistent  to  yon,  and,  as  we  fancy,  contrary  to  the  fixed 
purpose  of  your  committee.  As  large  glove  manufacturers  at  Glovers- 
ville,  N..Y.,  we  know  that  the  protection  asked  on  gent's  gloves  is  both 
unnecessary  and  excessive;  and  we  particularly  c^  your  attention  to 
the  following: 
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The  present  tariff  of  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  $1  per  dozen  on 
gent^s  kid  gloves  make  the  present  duty  average  about  $3.50  per  dozen 
(based  upon  90,000  dozen  imjiorted  within  a  year) .  This  tariff  restricted 
the  imx>ortation  of  the  cheaper  and  medium-priced  gent's  goods,  such  as 
the  working  and  jworer  classes  could  buy.  We  feel  very  safe  in  saying 
that  but  for  the  exclusion  of  these  cheaper  gent's  gloves  the  average 
duty  would  have  been  less  than  $3  per  dozen. 

Kow,  as  large  manufacturers  of  domestic  leather  gloves  at  Glovers- 
ville,  Is.  Y.,  we  assure  you  that  tbe  total  cost  of  labor  upon  a  dozen 
gent's  kid  and  dog  skin  gloves  is  but  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  dozen  for  cut- 
ting,'shaving,  slitting,  stitching,  sewing,  closing,  embroidering,  laying 
off,  and  all  manner  of  hand  and  machine  labor  performed  thereon — ^in 
other  words,  aside  from  the  leather  and  findings  required,  the  sum  of 
$1.50  to  $3.50  pays  for  the  making  of  a  dozen  gent's  unlined  gloves  in 
any  factory  in  Fulton  County,  New  York  State. 

From  personal  visits  and  investigation  in  many  European  factories 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  we  know  that  the  same  labor  on 
gent's  gloves  cost  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  dozen;  therefore  the  utmost  dif- 
ference in  labor  between  the  cheapest  x>08sible  production  abroad  and 
the  highest  in  this  country  is  $2.50  per  dozen.  These  are  the  two 
extremes,  and  we  think  that  $1.50  specific  on  gent's  goods  would  fully 
protect  American  labor — (as  the  avernge).  If  your  committee  should 
favor  $2  per  dozen  on  gent's  goods  you  can  be  assured  that  you  have 
more  than  protected  the  difference  of  labor  in  the  two  hemispheres. 

The  additional  labor  upon  ladies',  children's,  and  gent's  lined  kid 
goods  in  this  country  is  barely  25  cents  per  dozen. 
BespectftQly^  yours^ 

M.  Besbeb  &  Go. 


HATS. 

(PuTftfraph  460.) 


BTATHESHT  07  OHBISTZAK  BCHMIDZ,  nCFOBTEB  OF  STBAW  OOOIMI,  OF  HEW  TOBK, 

ir.  T. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  represent  the  straw  industry.  The  two  largest 
manufacturers  are  here,  and  I  represent  the  importers  to  show  you 
that  we  are  in  entire  harmony. 

Prior  to  1883  the  duties  were  40  per  cent  on  straw  hats  and  30  per 
cent  on  the  raw  material.  We  want  to  be  protected  against  English 
competition,  and  ask  that  the  raw  material  be  put  on  the  free  list.  We 
(;ould  not  get  that  in  1883,  and  the  rates  were  reduced  30  per  cent  on 
hats  and  30  per  cent  on  the  raw  material.  The  tarift*  of  1890  intended 
to  give  us  free  raw  material,  but,  instead  of  accomplishing  this,  the 
wording  of  the  bill  destroyed  the  intention  of  the  frameis  of  it. 

Articles  up  to  20  were  assessed  at  40.  Some  of  these  goods  which  I 
have  shown  you  can  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  made  in  this  country. 
If  the  consumer  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  raw  material,  these  rates  must 
be  adjusted  in  the  new  tariff. 

In  section  460  of  the  law  of  1800  straw  hats  were  thrown  into  the 
schedule  with  bone  and  India  rubber,  with  which  they  have  no  con- 
nection. In  1890  a  straw  hat  was  a  straw  hat;  but  now  it  is  classified 
as  India  rubber,  and  some  are  classified  as  articles  of  wood,  because 
they  are  made  of  bamboo.  The  bamboo  hat  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
was  made  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  because  it  was  a  manufacture  of 
wood.    These  things  shoulcl  b^  adjusted.    We  would  like  to  suggest 
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to  you  that  in  tlie  new  bill  paragraph  518  should  be  in  the  free  list.      I^ 
provides  for  braids,  plaits,  and  laces^    Yellow  hemp  and'  manila  shouJ^l 
be  left  out.    Hemp  has  always  gone  in  at  20  per  cent  and  we  have 
asked  to  pay  50  per  cent.    It  happened  to  be  fashionable  two  y< 
ago.    We  sent  for  the  raw  material,  but  it  did  not  come  at  all.    Thos^ 
hats  have  never  been  made  in  this  country,  and  why  should  we  pa^  s^ 
tax  of  fi*om  40  to  60  per  centt    Originally  it  was  100  per  cent;  but  thio 
last  decision  was  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Perhaps  the  Government  might  want  to  receive  soni^ 
revenue  on  this  article. 

Mr.  ScHMiDZ.  This  is  so  small  an  article  that  it  gives  but  little  'rev- 
enue.   This  industry  has  never  been  sufficiently  consulted,  and  oonse- 
(Juently  the  whole  thing  is  in  a  muddle.    I  think  it  would  be  right  to 
adjust  that;  and,  if  it  is  not  done  now,  we  may  not  have  a  chance  to  do 
it  again  in  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  did  not  come  before  the  committee  four  years  ago! 

Mr.  Sghmidz.  No,  sir.  We  would  also  ask  you  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  vegetable  substances  in  this  connection.  It  has  been  provided 
for  in  previous  tariffs.  This  [exhibiting  a  straw  hat]  was  classified  at 
90  per  cent.  For  the  next  year  or  two  this  may  be  of  no  consequence, 
as  it  is  out  of  fashion;  but  it  will  be  fasliionable  one  of  these  days. 
That  we  want  to  be  put  under  the  head  of  vegetable  substances. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  particular  thing.  Here  is  a  lot  which  we  caJl 
raw  material  and  which  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  These  two 
gentlemen  present  are  the  only  manufacturers  who  finish  a  hat  like  this 
one  which  I  now  show  you.  This  hat  is  imported  at  30  per  cent.  We 
do  not  think  that  these  factories  which  have  spent  from  $100,000  to 
$150,000  of  labor  for  this  hat  should  have  competition  by  the  importa- 
tion of  $100,000  worth  of  these  hats  which  are  made  in  Europe.  We 
import  that  too;  so  we  ought  to  be  favoring  the  duty  on  this.  It  is 
necessary  to  put  this  on  the  free  list  as  raw  material.  This  hat  can  not 
be  made  in  any  other  place  in  the  world  than  Tuscany.  We  want  that 
put  on  the  free  list,  because  these  plants  are  employing  from  1,000  to 
15,000  people. 

•  They  should  have  the  benefit  of  this.  The  labor  cost  abroad  is  50  to 
75  cents  a  dozen ;  and  here  it  is  $1 .75  to  $2  a  dozen.  Nobody  is  opposed 
to  this,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  much  difference,  because  we  can 
not  tell  how  much  duty  was  paid  on  it  in  the  last  two  years.  Four  or 
five  years  ago  the  whole  revenue  from  these  goods  was  $150,000  to 
$250,000. 

We  ask  for  a  little  change  in  the  present  tariff  paragraph  460,  which 
is  under  the  head  of  "  felt  and  India  rubber."  We  ask  you  to  put  straw 
hats  under  a  special  paragraph.  The  jmragraph  in  reference  to  hats 
and  bonnets  for  women  and  children  should  be  more  specific  in  order 
to  settle  litigation. 

These  two  hats  [indicating]  come  under  the  same  duty,  30  per  cent. 
They  are  finished  m  Italy.  We  finish  these  hats,  and  we  want  to  be 
protected  from  the  cheap  labor  of  finishing  in  Italy.  I  think  we  ask 
only  what  is  reasonable,  and  nobody  will  object.  The  question  of  rev- 
enue has  hardly  anything  to  do  with  it.  There  are  some  fancy  lots  of 
hats  here  which  come  in  free.  Nothing  that  we  manufacture  is  braided 
in  this  country.  There  are  no  plaits  or  fancy  goods  of  any  kind  which 
come  under  that  head.  The  plaits  are  made  in  China,  but  not  in  this 
country.  There  is  a  braided  hat  which  previous  to  18o3  came  in  un4er 
30  per  cent.  After  1883  it  came  in  under  20  per  cent,  and  now  it  is  on 
the  free  list.  By  reason  of  its  construction  it  came  under  a  different 
paragraph,  and  varied  anywhere  from  40  per  cent  to  100  per  cent, 
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HATS. 

Tariff  of  1890.    No  460: 

Manafactares  of  bone,  chip,  grass, 
horn,  iudia  rubber,  palm  leaf,  straw, 
weeds,  or  whakboiie,  or  of  which  these 
snbstances  or  either  of  them  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value  not 
especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  80 
per  cent. 


We  propose  for  new  tariff: 

Bonnets,  hats,  hoods,  and  flats,  for 
men,  women  and  children,  composed  of 
chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  straw, 
bamboo,  or  any  other  vegetable  sub- 
stance, hair,  or  of  which  either  of  these 
snbstances  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  or  of  other  material  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  30  per  cent. 


BRAIDS. 


Tariff  of  1890.    No.  518. 

Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  similar  manu- 
factures composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass^ 
palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan  suitable 
for  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets^ 
and  hoods,  free. 


We  propose  for  new  tariff: 

Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  similar  manu- 
factures composed  of,  or  of  which  either 
of  the  following  substances  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  straw, 
chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  hemp  or 
man  ilia,  or  any  other  vege'table  substance, 
•r  of  hair  suitable  for  making  or  orna- 
menting hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  hand- 
plaited  bodies  of  straw,  the  particular 
produce  of  Italy  and  known  in  trade  as 
*' Leghorns,''  suitable  only  for  being 
shaped  and  finished  into  hats,  flats,  bon- 
nets, and  hoods  for  women  and  children 
(the  same  hats  and  flats  if  imported 
shaped  and  finished,  to  pay  30  per  cent), 
free. 


HARNESS. 


(Pftnifniph  401.) 

Sm:  We  arc  instmcted  by  the  Betail  Harness-Makers^  Protective 
Association,  wliich  met  in  convention  at  the  city  of  Chicago  on  the  15th 
of  Aagast.  to  address  you  in  reference  to  the  tarift'  on  harness  and 
other  goods  in  our  trade,  which  we  think  is  unjustly  dealt  with  in  the 
matter  of  duties. 

The  first  item  to  which  we  would  call  your  honorable  attention  is  the 
duty  on  harness.  Granting,  that  as  we  are  informed  by  correspondence 
from  the  customs,  that  no  harness  is  brought  in  at  a  less  duty  than  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  this  is  not  sufiicient  to  enable  those  of  us  manu- 
facturing a  first-class  article  to  compete  with  the  foreign  makers,  as 
we  have  to  pay  three  times  the  wages,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  com- 
I)onent  parts  of  a  harness.  Our  mountings  cost  50  per  cent  more  than 
either  the  English  or  French  harness-makers  have  to  pay,  and  our 
leather,  which  is  the  smallest  comx>onent  part  of  a  harness  (not  the 
largest,  as  the  customs  suppose  it  is),  costs  50  per  cent  also  more  than 
the  foreign  makers  above  mentioned. 

T^he  second  article,  to  which  we  would  call  your  attention,  is  that  of 
saddles,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  we  are  compelled  to  use  imported 
goods,  such  as  serges,  on  which  the  duty  is  45  and  50,  making  95  per 
cent  duty;  worsted  web  for  saddle  girths,  on  which  we  pay  50  and  60 
or  120  per  cent,  and  hogskins  20  per  cent;  straining  web  (linen),  35 
per  cent.  On  the  top  of  all  this  we  have  to  pay  three  times  as  much 
for  making,  and  then  our  men  are  no  better  off  than  their  fellow-crafts- 
men on  the  other  side^  as  the  ma^tter  of  reut  is,  at.tbe  least,  tbiree  ov 
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four  times  as  high;  for  instance,  our  men  have  to  pay  from  $12.00  to 
$16.00  per  month  m  advance,  whereas  the  same  men  pay  on  the  other 
side  38.  6d.  to  4«.  per  week  for  their  little  house.  Under  the«e  circum- 
stances we  ask  you,  gentlemen,  how  we  can  compete  with  harness  and 
saddles  coming  into  this  country  at  the  foregoing  dutiesf  A  glance  at 
the  figures  will  show  you  that  we  actually  pay  on  an  average  double  on 
our  raw  material  (which  we  can  not  get  made  here)  than  is  paid  on  the 
goods  ready  made  for  the  market. 

Another  illustration  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  tariff,  or  rather 
the  tariff  under  which  our  goods  are  brought  in  (as  there  is  no  mention 
of  our  trade  in  the  McKinley  bill)  is,  for  instance,  the  mountings,  which 
is  part  of  our  raw  material,  is  45  per  cent,  and  yet  made  up  into  har- 
ness ready  for  the  market,  requiring  no  labor,  is  35  per  cent;  this  we  I 
think  unjust  and  unfair.        •                                        -  j 

There  is  another  injustice  which  is  commonly  practiced  not  only  by 
private  individuals  but  by  importers  also;  that  is,  of  having  new  har- 
ness and  saddles  used  on  the  other  side  after  purchasing  and  then 
bring  them  in  as  personal  property  in  one  case  and  as  second  hand  in 
the  other.  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  grievances  we  wish  to  submit 
to  your  honorable  board,  as  we  feel  that  these  i^nd  other  things,  includ- 
ing the  keen  competition  in  trade,  which  has  brought  what  should  be  other- 
wise a  profitable  trade  down  to  such  a  low  levef  that  neither  employes 
or  employers  can  make  a  fair  livelihood  in  comparison  with  other 
craftsmen  requiring  the  same  amount  of  capital  and  mechanical  skill ; 
and  we  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  trade  that  requires  more 
skill  and  attention  to  make  it  successful,  and  which  takes  longer  to 
become  proficient  in  its  manufacture;  and  as  our  business  is  supported 
only  by  the  most  wealthy,  to  whose  tastes  we  have  to  cater,  we  think 
our  home  manufactures  should  be  better  protected.  In  proof  of  the 
above  there  is  now  three  importing  houses  in  Kew  York  City  alone  that 
is  doing  more  business  than  twenty  of  the  leading  harness-makers  of 
the  same  city;  and  we  submit  the  following  table  of  duties,  which  we 
trust  your  honorable  board  will  give  due  consideration  and  thought, 
and  enable  those  of  us  who  have  now  10, 20,  or  30  men  to  employ  ti^ee 
times  that  number: 

HarneBs per  cent..  75 

Saddles do 75 

Baddlerv  hardware do 30 

All  leathers  as  now do 20 

Serges ad  valorem  (no  weight  duty) . .  35 

Worsted  girth  wehs do....  35 

All  kinds  of  compositions do....  25 


On  behalf  of  the  committee,  we  remain^ 
Yours,  respectfully, 


New  Tobk,  September  14^  1893^ 


J.  J.  8TILLTNGS. 
JEtOBEBT  GUBBIB. 

White  &  Kebb. 
Wood  Gibson. 
Andbew  Halladay, 
Bdwabd  Bao^, 
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(Pangraph  461.) 
[New  York  Joarneymen  Saddle  and  Harneas-maken*  Aaaoeiation,  office  Hi  lEaat  Thirteeotli  street.] 

Septembeb  17,  1893. 

SiB:  At  a  meeting  of  the  above  association,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  expression  to  the  views  of  our  trade  on  the  discussion  of  the 
tariff  now  pending  before  your  committee,  we,  the  undersigned,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  to  your  committee  the  following  as 
the  evils  of  the  present  tariff  laws  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied  in 
future  legislation.  The  present  tariff  laws  as  regards  saddles  and 
harness  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  are,  to  say  the  least,  very 
ambiguous  and  diflBcult  of  proper  consti*uction.  We  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  section  4,  tariff  laws,  1890 : 

▲D  VALOREM  DISHES  ON  UKENUMERATBD  ARTICLES. 

Sec.  4.  That  there  sbaU  be  leTied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation  of'aU 
raw  or  nnmannfactnred  articles,  not  ennmerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  dntj 
often  per  centmn  ad  valorem;  and  on  aU  articles  mauufactured,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
not  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Now,  we  are  morally  certain  that  the  major  portion  of  the  harness 
coming  into  this  country  come  in  under  the  latter  part  of  the  above 
clause  at  20  per  cent  instead  of  35  per  cent,  which  is  the  duty  on  manu- 
factured harness.  Importers  have  a  very  happy  way  of  importing  har- 
ness in  unfinished  parts,  thereby  evading  foil  duty,  when  all  that  is 
necessary  to  completely  finish  it  is  to  punch  holes  and  buckle  the  parte 
together.  Even  if  the  full  duty  of  35  i)er  cent  were  levied  and  collected 
it  would  not  afford  adequate  protection  to  American  labor  a-s  against 
the  poorly  pmd  labor  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  now  employed 
in  the  large  saddle  and  harness  manufactories  of  Walsall,  Birmingham, 
and  other  European  cities  which  manufacture  expressly  for  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Your  petitioners  would  further  respectfully  suggest  that, 
since  the  importation  of  saddlery  and  harness  has  assumed  such  vast 
proportions,  your  committee  would  bestow  on  it  the  attention  such 
an  important  industry  deserves  and  have  one  uniform  duty  on  all  sad- 
dles and  harness  imported  in  whole  or  in  part,  so  that  every  American 
workmgman  and  manufacturer  when  he  takes  a  copy  of  your  new  tariff 
laws  in  his  hand  be  knows  the  duty  paid  on  aU  articles  against  which 
he  has  to  compete,  and  the  higher  the  duty  on  saddles  and  harness  the 
better  for  the  American  harness-maker. 
Eespectftdly,  yourSi 

John  Meehan, 

Chairman. 

E.  Z.  QOUGH, 

Secretary. 
Patrick  G.  Oeane, 
Wm.  it.  Hazel, 
Ohas.  a.  Thomas, 

Committee. 
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IVORT. 

(Pangnpli  468.) 
STATEMENT  OF  XB.  OTTO  6EBDAXT,  OP  41  BET  8TBSET,  HEW  TOBX. 

Wednesday,  September  20j  1S93. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  ivory  unmannfiu;;- 
tured  and  ivory  for  piano  and  organ  keys. 

IVORY,  UNMANUFACTURED. 

Baw  ivory  is  not  always  imported  in  whole  tnsks,  because  for  the 
convenience  of  packing  and  carrying  to  the  coast,  because  the  African 
natives  often  keep  the  hollow  parts  for  ornaments,  and  also  because 
different  branches  of  the  ivory  workers  require  different  parts  of  the 
tusk,  it  is  often  sawed  in  logs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  hollow  parts,  the 
point  pieces,  or  the  solid  pieces,  arrive  separately. 

The  hollow  pieces  are  used  here  mostly  by  brush  manufacturers,  the 
point  pieces  for  cane  and  umbrella  handles,  and  the  solid  pieces  or 
blocks  are  turned  into  billiard  balls,  etc. 

As  long  as  a  tariff  has  been  in  existence  such  raw  ivory  was  always 
admitted  free  of  duty  as  "  ivory,  and  vegetable  ivory,  nnmannfoctared,'' 
free,  but  in  the  so-called  McEinley  bill  in  the  free  list,  paragraph  618, 
the  ambiguous  phrase  "  ivory  and  vegetable  ivory,  not  sawed,  cut,  or 
otherwise  manufactui^ed''  was  used,  and  the  custom-Hbuse  officials  de- 
clared that  while  such  logs  of  ivory  certainly  ought  to  be  free  because 
they  ^ere  perfectly  crude,  with  the  original  bark  on  and  not  manu- 
factured in  any  way,  yet  they  were  bound  to  interpret  the  clause  ac- 
cording to  its  wording  and  call  them  dutiable  at  40  per  cent,  the  same 
as  worked  up  pieces  of  ivory,  because  the  cross  cut  made*  them  sawed. 

The  committee  which  framed  the  McKinley  bill  never  intended  such 
a  meaning  of  that  clause.  What  they  meant  to  cover  was  the  impor- 
tation of  partially  finished  knife  handles,  pistol  handles,  etc.,  but  a 
special  provision  for  these  was  unnecessary  because  the 'production  of 
such  articles  requires  the  cutting  of  the  ivory  lengthwise  or  in  slabs^ 
which  would  not  leave  the  bark  of  the  tusk  intact. 

Major  McKinley's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  danger  of  such  a 
doubtful  wording,  and  he  promised  that  the  clause  would  be  changed 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  affect  these  crude  pieces,  but  in  the  rush  of 
business  it  was  overlooked.  In  substantiation  of  the  above,  I  attach 
hereto  copy  of  a  communication  received  from  the  firm  through  whose 
efforts  this  ambiguotis  wording  was  put  into  the  tariff,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  was  never  even  their  intention  to  have  a  duty 
placed  on  these  crude  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  is  manufactured  ivory. 

Mr.  Oerdau.  Yes,  sir;  that  pays  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  as  manufac- 
tured, the  same  stuff  worked  up. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Your  contention  is  that  it  is  raw  ivory  and  should 
come  in  free  of  duty! 

Mr.  Gerdau.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  does  that  affect  ivory  f 

Mr.  Gerdau.  I  am  not  through  yet.   I  will  read  the  l^tt^r  which  th^ 
firm  gay©  we  wbo  advocated  this  raise,  if  you  wish  it, 
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New  Tork,  Jtmttary  10, 1891. 

DSAR  Sir  :  In  anawer  to  your  inqniryy  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  we  suKgested  to 
the  Waye  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Fifty-fint  Congress  the  phrase  ''ivory  and 
vegetable  ivory,  not  sawed,  cut,  or  otherwise  manufactured/'  for  raw  ivory,  in  order 
to  exclude  any  possible  free  admission  of  ivory  piano  keys,  knife  handles,  and,  in 
fact,  any  ivory  cut  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  but  we  certainly  did  not  mean  to  ask 
for  any  dutv  upon  ivory  cut  across  only  into  pieces  on  which  the  outside  bark  or 
enamel  of  the  tusk  has  been  preserved  intact  around  its  whole  circumference,  and 
have  no  objection  to  the  continued  free  entry  of  such. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Arnold,  Chknry  Sl  Co. 

Mr.  Otto  Gkrdau. 

Furthermore,  no  business  firm  in  the  United  States  has  been  or 
could  be  benefited  by  it,  because  the  importation  of  these  pieces  does 
not  conflict  with  the  business  of  any  American  firm,  but,  to  the  con- 
trary, is  of  necessity  tq,  all  the  smaU  ivory-turners.  Ko  one  can  con- 
tend that  any  plausible  reason  existed  then  or  does  now  to  warrant  a 
duty  on  such  crude  ivory,  but  under  the  present  ambiguous  phrase  it 
might  even  be  claimed  that  whole  tusks  are  dutiable  because  an  ax 
ib  used  to  cut  them  from  the  skull,  and  if  a  like  wording  were  used  for 
lumber,  trees  cut  from  the  root  would  probably  be  dutiable  as  manu- 
factured lumber. 

I  therefore  request  that  the  wording  for  raw  ivory  is  made  intelli- 
gent, and  that  it  is  admitted  free  of  duty  by  the  same  plain  clause 
which  has  been  used  in  every  other  tariff,  viz,  "  Ivory  and  vegetable 
ivory,  unmanufactured,"  free,  or  as  "Ivory  and  vegetable  ivory  not 
sawed  lengthwise  and  unmaimfactured,"  free. 

rVOET  FOB  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  KEYS. 

This  is  manufactured  by  only  three  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  manufacturers  of  this  article  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  but  even  under  the  old  rate  of  30  per  cent  none  but  one 
German  firm  could  ever  be  induced  to  try  this  market.  In  spite  of  the 
rate  of  30  per  cent  being  as  good  as  prohibitive,  the  McKinley  bill 
raised  the  duty  on  it  another  10  per  cent,  making  it  40  per  cent. 

Two  of  these  manufacturers  had  an  argument  in  the  newspapers  over 
their  own  signatures  about  the  tarifitVas  per  inclosed  clipping.  You 
will  see  from  it  that  one  of  them  states  himself  that  10  per  cent  is 
quite  enough  protection  on  this  article,  and  I  request  that  the  prohibi- 
tion is  removed  and  that  a  fair  rate  of  duty,  permitting  some  competi- 
tion, is  placed  upon  ivory  for  piano  and  organ  keys. 

Ofitjcb  of  Pratt,  Read  &  Co., 

Deep  Biver,  October  fO,  1892, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Era : 

Sir  :  The  people  of  Deep  River,  by  their  cordial  interest  in  the  sucoesa  of  this  com- 
pany, have  shown  me  so  plainly  their  appreciation  of  its  value  to  the  town  that  I 
venture  to  call  attention  to  their  opportunity  at  the  coming  election  to  decide 
whether  the  business  shall  increase  or  decrease.  The  special  reason  for  my  writing 
is  the  statement  made  at  the  Democratic  headquarters  that  the  manager  of  this 
company  favors  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  effect  of  such  a  statement, 
and  no  doubt  its  intended  effect,  being  to  create  the  impression  that  the  success  of 
that  party  was  expected  to  help  the  company.  Kothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  such  a  notion.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  can  realize  better  than  myself 
the  serious  danger  to  this  business  which  would  result  at  this  time  from  Democratic 
success. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  expectation  in  preceding  campaigns  as  to  the  changes 
irhlch  the  Democrats  would  make  if  they  secured  control  of  national  affairs,  that 
party,  in  the  present  campaign,  is  absolutely  committed  to  the  principle  of  **  a  tariff 
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tfsr  wwiitM  oiily.^  kt  tlie  hational  convention  the  eoMerratlT^  pUnln  reining  to 
tertff  reform  were  ttrnck  ont  from  the  ptttty^s  platform  and  an  ezplieit  deolnratheB 
inserted  in  &Tor  of  this  f^ee>trade  doctrine.  The  adyooatea  of  free  trade  have  otm- 
trol  of  the  party's  tariif  policy,  and  the  tariff  which  they  will  enaety  if  the  Demoorata 
get  control  of  the  Qovemment,  will  be  based  on  fk«e-trade  lines  and  opposed  to  * 
protective  system.  That  is  the  line  on  which  they  are  fighting  this  campaign,  and 
no  one  who  has  not  taken  part,  as  I  have,  in  shaping  tariff  leffislation  in  Washing- 
ton can  appreciate  the  vigor  with  which  the  McKinley  act  wiQ  be  torn  in  pioeea  if 
the  Democrats  win.  The  lobbies  of  the  Capitol  wiU  swarm  with  the  representatihrea 
of  foreign  mannfkctorers,  whose  bnsiness  depends  npon  the  repeal  of  the  preaeni 
duties,  and  the  agent  of  the  German  ivor^-cntters  will  be  amons  the  foremost.  With 
a  Democratic  President  and  a  minority  in  Congress  hostile  to  uie  protective  sysiem. 


ihe  duty  on  manufactures  of  ivory  will  be  reduced  (10  i>er  cent  is  the  rate  they  asik) 
and  German  ivorv  will  flood  the  market.  Most  piano-makers  are  GermanSy  and 
easily  induced  to  bu^  ivory  from  German  houses.  As  wc^^  at  Hamburg  are  about 
one-nfth  as  high  as  in  Deep  Biver  and  the  raw  material  is  cheaper  there  than  here, 
one  can  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  hold  our  business  if  exposed  to  competition  with 
them. 

Under  the  encouraffement  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  on  the  contrary,  the  businesa  of 
this  company  is  steadily  gainiog.  The  ]>ay  roll,  for  example,  the  fund  that  is  j^d 
into  the  town,  has  increased  18  per  cent  in  the  past  two  years,  and  is  still  gaining. 

8o  far,  therefore,  as  one  has  at  heart  the  success  of  this  company,  it  is  his  duty  at 
the  next  election  so  to  cast  his  vote  as  to  prevent  a  change  in  the  present  tariff. 

If  the  people  of  Deep  River  wish  a  prosperous  business  continued  here  they  can 
contribute  to  that  end.  If  they  wish  to  see  this  business  crippled,  the  pay  roll  cat 
down,  and  our  workmen  discharged,  they  can  contribute  to  that  end.  If  they  aid 
the  Democratic  party  to  return  to  power  on  the  tariff  issue,  they  infliot  on  their  own 
home  indnstiy  an  ii^'ury  which  will  be  felt  ftrst  of  all  by  themselves. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  in  Deep  River  as  to  which  party  in  this  election  is  the 
friend  of  Pratt,  Read  <&  Co. 

Yours,  respectfuU jy  • 

GSOBOS  L.  Chenkt, 

Otneral  Manager. 

77  South  Strbbt,  Bostozt,  Mass.,  Oeioher  25, 
To  (he  Editor  of  ike  New  Era: 

Mt  Dbar  Sir:  Having  read  very  attentively  the  communication  of  Mr.  Georselj. 
Cheney,  general  manager  of  Pratt,  Read  &  Co.,  published  in  the  Deep  River  New 
Era  of*  21st  instant,  I  would  state  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  bnsiness  of 
manufacturing  ivory  goods  in  this  country : 

The  tariff  last  in  operation  previous  to  the  McKinley  bill  levied  a  duty  of  90  per 
cent  upon  piano  forte  ivory  and  of  95  per  cent  on  ivory  combs.  The  Mills  bill  did 
not  change  these  percentages,  I  am  informed. 

The  McKinley  bill  levies  a  duty  of  40  i>er  cent  upon  all  sawed  ivory,  thus  raiain|^ 
the  duty  upon  pianoforte  ivory  10  per  cent  and  upon  ivory  combs  5  per  cent. 

The  entire  amount  paid  for  labor  in  the  United  States  upon  a  set  of  pianoforte 
ivory  is  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  ivory,  and  on  ivory  combs  not 
over  12i  per  cent,  so  that  the  10  per  cent  which  Mr.  Cheney  mentions  as  the  lowest 
rate  the  foreign  manufacturer  asks  would  cover  the  entire  amount  paid  in  this  cotin- 
try  for  labor  upon  pianoforte  ivorv  and  nearly  the  whole  amount  npon  combs. 

Some  years  since  a  gentleman  of  large  bnsiness  ability  and  experience  called,  in 
my  behalf,  on  the  principal  manufacturers  of  ivory  in  Germany,  and  I  believe  in 
the  world,  and  was  courteously  shown  everything  except  the  bleaching  process. 
From  Iiib  report  to  me  I  have  ever  since  believed  that  the  labor  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing piano  ivory  and  combs  in  the  town  of  Essex  was  smaller  than  it  was  in  theestab- 
lisnment  which  the  gentleman  visited. 

I  have  no  fear  that  the  company  of  which  I  am  the  treasurer  would  lose  any  of 
its  business  under  absolute  free  trade.  If  other  companies  lost  theirs,  we  should 
expect  to  acquire  it. 

In  respect  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  the  United  States  and  at 
Hamburg,  I  believe  that  raw  ivory  is  about  one  cent  per  pound  cheaper  there  than 
here,  owing  to  the  freight  and  insurance  being  so  much  less  to  Hamburg  from  the 
African  coast  than  to  New  York  or  Boston ;  but  more  than  this  saving  would  have 
to  be  paid  oat  on  the  transportation  of  the  manufactured  article  to  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  assure  Mr.  Cheney  that  under  the  secret-ballot  act 
of  Connecticut  he  can,  without  in  anywise  endangering  his  business  interesyts,  safely 
cast  his  vote  from  conscientious  motives,  and  not  at  the  dictation  of  any  corporation. 
Yours,  truly, 

GXOBGB  BOPXS. 


Mr.  ttoPfiJ:NS.  Have  you  any  facts  or  figures  with  yotl  that  would 
l^how  it  would  be  prudent  or  wise  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  pianoforte 
ivory  from  40  per  cent  to  10  per  centf 

Mr.  Gbbdau.  There  is  not  6  per  cent  impoi^ted  now.  When  there 
is  95  per  cent  imported  there  ought  to  be  some  competition^  We  desire 
some  competition,  which  is  now  prohibited. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  why  do  you  put  it  at  10  per  cent! 

Mr.  Gebdau.  Because  it  is  an  ivory  costing  $2  or  $3  apoUtid,  a  Very 
expensive  article,  because  you  see  there  is  no  work  done  to  it  except 
as  it  leaves  the  saw.  Afterwards  it  is  completed,  but  it  is  not  polished 
at  bJI.  If  you  put  10  per  cent  upon  an  article  on  which  nothing  has 
been  done  after  it  leaves  the  saw  I  call  it  enough.  I  think  the  10  per 
cent  will  fully  cover  the  difference  in  the  wages. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  call  attention  to.  If  you  let  this  phrase  remain 
it  is  an  error;  it  is  a  mistake.  Maj.  McKinley  promised  me  at  the  time 
he  would  see  it  was  corrected,  but  it  was  rushed  through  and  the 
change  was  never  made. 


COCOA  MATTOSTG  AND  MATS. 
(Pumgnph  4«4.) 

The  undersigned,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  cocoa  matting  and 
mats  in  the  United  States,  re8i>ectfully  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the 
present  high  tariff  on  cocoa  or  coir  matting  or  mats,  and  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  following  facts,  viz: 

The  McEanley  bill  is  the  first  tariff  bill  that  has  ever  provided  spe- 
cifically for  cocoa  matting  and  mats.  The  former  tarifi',  which  was  in 
existence  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  reads  under  Schedule  N,  sun- 
dries :  ^^  Floor  matting  and  floor  mats  exclusively  of  vegetable  substan- 
ces, 20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  wa«  equivalent  to  about  $2  a  roll  on  each  roll  of  50  yards  of 
coir  matting  one  yard  wide,  which  is  equal  to  a  specific  duty  of  4 
cents  per  s(][uare  yard.  Under  the  present  McKinley  tariff  we  are  pay- 
ing a  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  square  yard  for  matting,  which  is 
equal  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  an  advance  of  three  times  the  former 
rate. 

Upon  mats  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill  we  paid  20  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, equal  to  l^y^  cents  per  square  foot.  The  present  (McKinley)  tar- 
iff' advanced  this  to  8  cents  per  square  foot,  an  advance  equal  to  a  duty 
of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  five  times  the  formed  rate. 

'UxK)n  matting,  the  present  sx)ecific  duty  of  12  cents  i>er  square  yard 
is  equal  to  an  s^  valorem  duty  of  60  x>er  cent.  Ux>on  mats  the  present 
specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  square  foot  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  100  per  cent. 

As  the  largest  American  manufacturers,  whose  capital  is  invested  in 
this  country,  we  feel  qualified  to  address  you  on  this  subject 

We  employ  upwards  of  200  men  at  our  factory  in  Brooklyn,  E.  D., 
N.  Y.  No  other  manufacturers  employ  to  exceed  (as  we  are  informed) 
more  than  one-half  this  number. 

The  imported  matting  does  not  compete  with  the  domestic.  It  is  a 
high  grade,  handmade,  fancy  article,  more  expensive  than  American 
goods.  The  price  of  the  imported  article  principally  sold  here,  but  in 
limited  quantities,  is  about  70  cents  a  yard ;  the  average  of  the  domes- 
tic article  principally  and  very  largely  sold  here  is  50  cents  a  yard. 

The  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  imi>orted  matting  and  niata 
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is  equivalent  to  less  than  the  work  of  eight  workmen.  Thus,  to  protect  tut» 
work  of  eight  workmen,  who  do  not  and  can  not  make  similar  expensive 
and  handmade  articles,  the  tariff  was  increased  on  cocoa  matting  from 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  4  cents  per  square  yard  to  12  centeper  square 
yard,  or  an  equivalent  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  mats  from  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  or  1,%  cents  per  square  foot  to  8  cents  per  square 
foot,  or  an  equivalent  of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  enormous 
increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  has  had  the  effect  of  largely  reducing  the 
sale  of  the  imported  goods,  and  has  not  helped  the  sale  of  domestic  goods 
at  all.  We  do  not  understand  why  such  a  prohibitory  duty  was  put  on 
these  goods  in  the  McKinley  bill,  as  it  was  certainly  unnecessary  for  the 
protection  of  American  manufacturers.  The  only  way  we  can  account 
for  it  is  that  our  competitors  wished  to  exclude  these  imported  articles 
altogether,  which,  although  they  did  not  compete  with  them,  they  may 
have  thought  the  exclusion  of  them  would  increase  their  sales  by  com- 
pelling purchasers  to  t;j,ke  the  cheaper  American  article. 

For  many  years  the  demand  for  the  imported  goods  has  gradually 
diminished,  and  for  several  years  prior  to  the  present  (McKinley)  tariff 
bill  we  had  not  sold  more  than  one-third  the  quantity  of  imported  cocoa 
matting  and  mats  that  we  did  in  former  years,  and  since  the  passage 
of  the  McKinley  bill  our  sales  have  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
fear,  if  a  change  is  not  made  at  once,  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  give 
up  this  part  of  our  business  (which  we  have  conducted  in  this  country 
for  upwards  of  forty  years)  entirely. 

The  only  matting  that  we  imjwrt  is  a  high  grade  and  high-priced 
fancy  article  made  of  peculiar  yarn  that  is  worked  by  hand  and  is  not 
made  in  this  country,  and  does  not  compete  with  domestic  goods. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  put  back 
where  it  was  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  to  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  cocoa  or  coir  matting  and  mats,  or,  if  a  specific  duty 
is  decided  upon,  that  it  be  made  equivalent  to  the  above  ad  valorem, 
viz,  If  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats,  and  4  cents  per  square  yard  on 
matting. 

Danagh  &  Shail. 


Brooklyn,  September  17 ^  1893. 

Sms:  On  behalf  of  my  fellow- workingmen  of  the  cocoa  mats  and 
matting  industry  I  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to 
allow  the  prescait  rate  of  duty  on  imported  mats  and  matting  to  remain 
as  it  is,  viz,  8  cents  a  square  foot  on  mats  and  12  cents  a  square  yard 
on  matting.  This  rate  was  granted  us  after  we  had  fully  shown  the 
horrid  evil  of  the  coolie  labor  (of  India)  products  being  permitted  to 
be  placed  on  our  market  at  such  a  ruinous  rate  that  it  was  impossible 
for  our  employers  to  cx)mpete  with  them.  The  result  of  the  present 
rate  is  that  much  of  the  poor  grades  are  not  imported,  but  the  better 
grades  are,  because  the  profit  is  very  large,  owing  to  the  trifling  cost 
of  labor  in  India,  which  is  from  3  to  6  cents  a  day. 

The  competition  between  the  American  manufacturers  is  so  sharp  for 
years  that  five  of  them  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  business,  and  those 
who  continue  on  are  discouraged  by  the  condition  of  their  trade,  which 
is  half  ruined  by  our  degrading  home  evil,  convict  labor. 

Hoping  you  will  grant  our  request  of  allowing  the  present  rate  to 
stand, 

I  remain,  respectfully, 

D.  J.  CiTRNEN,  300  Plymouth  Street^ 

Ux- President  Mat  Makers^  Pro,  Am, 
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PIPES, 

(Pangraph  468.) 

Philadelphia,  September  21^  1893. 

SiHS:  In  view  of  tlie  approaching  tariff  legislation,  we  the  under- 
signed, representing  the  employes  engaged  in  the  manafa<3tare  of  briar 
root  and  wood  tobacco  pipes,  do  hereby  most  respectfully  and  earnestly 
protest  against  any  reduction  whatsoever  in  the  present  rate  of  duty 
by  which  American  labor  is  barely  protected,  and  we  beg  to  submit  the 
following  facts  which  will  convince  you  that  our  request  is  entirely 
justified  and  deserving  your  kind  consideration. 

We  are  oblighed  to  compete  with  pauper  and  prison  labor,  largely 
employed  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  in  Europe. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  wood  pipes  are  made  in  enormous 
quantities  and  imported  into  this  country,  and  the  wages  workmen 
there  receive  is  from  $1.60  to  $6  per  week,  whereas,  the  workmen  in 
the  United  States  earn  from  $7  to  $20  per  week  at  wood-pipe  making, 
and  even  with  the  present  tariff  of  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  we  are  not 
nearly  able  to  compete  with  them  on  many  styles  of  pipes  that  come 
here  in  large  quantities,  as  the  custom  returns  will  show. 

The  first  consequence  of  any  reduction  in  the  present  rate  will  be  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  the  wages  of  thousands  of  skilled  workmen 
and  laborers  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  trade,  such  as 
turners,  carvers,  sawyers,  polishers,  workers  in  horn,  amber,  and  many 
others,  including  those  employed  in  digging,  carting,  and  freighting  the 
roots  and  wood  in  various  States  of  the  Union. 

And  we  now  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  our  fellow-workmen,  to  use 
your  valuable  influence  in  the  preservation  of  the  present  tariff  rate  on 
wood  tobacco  pipes. 

Very  respectftilly,  yours, 

Edward  P.  Flago, 

No.  991  Marshall  Street. 
John  C.  Wiestenbebg, 

3U  Wharton  Street. 

And  others. 


UMBREIiliA  STICKS. 
(Para^rmph  471.) 

New  York,  September  22^  1893. 

Sir  :  Regarding  duty  on  finished  sticks  for  umbrellas  and  parasols, 
also  walking  canes,  we  askthatthe  presentrate  of  35  per  cent  and  60  per 
cent  respectively  be  maintained,  for  the  reason  that  manufacturers  of 
sticks  are  even  with  this  duty  suiffering  considerably  from  competition 
of  finished  sticks,  especially  from  Austria  and  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many. With  tne  exception  of  a  small  percentage  of  high-pricetl  sticks, 
the  labor  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  the  finished 
article,  and  it  being  an  acknowledged  fact  that  such  labor  is  much 
cheaper  in  those  parts  of  Europe  named  above  than  in  this  country, 
the  trade  here  needs  a  protective  duty  as  heretofore,  whioji  in  our 
opinion  alone  will  save  it  from  being  crippled. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Edw'd  Benneohe. 


Si 
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Abbott,  Jobn  P.y  coal 1150 

Absalom.  Edmnnd,  iron  and  steel 349 

Acker,  Merrill  &.  Condit,  cigars 595 

Ackerman,  £.  R.,  cement 138 

Ackerman,  M.  S.,  cement 138 

Adam,  Henry,  hops 647 

Adams,  J.J. ,&;(^.,  bristles  and  brashes 1072 

Adler,  Max,  corsets : 724 

Ainsworth.  Allen,  carpets 1015 

Allen,  Benjamin,  woolen  goods 941 

Allen,  J.  C,  gloves 1175 

Allen,  Penrose,  phosphorus 52 

Andrew,  Charles,  hops 647 

Anshnetz,  Edward,  leaf  tobacco 594 

Argensinger,  P.  P.,gloves 1175 

Araiington,  B.  F,,  banzite 15 

Armstrong,  Charles  D.,  corks 1166 

Armstrong,  Theodore,  chemicals ; : 15 

Arrineton,  Lonis,  green  glass  bottles 171 

Asa^,  Harrison,  phosphoms i 53 

Astill,  George,  lastings 994 

Atkin,  J.  C.,laoe  cnrtains •. 880 

Atwater  Manufacturing  Company,  wire  rods 396 

Auffmordt.  C.  A.,  seal  plush 1029 

Austrian,  Leo,  mirror  plates 215 

Auth,  Conrad,  glass  bottles 174 

B. 

Babbott»FrankL.,jute  and  burlaps 820 

Babson,  A.  C,  cement 146 

Bach,  Edward,  harness 1186 

Baker,  Edwin  H.,  knit  goods  734 

Baldwin,  Joseph,  dye  woods 28 

Bangs,  G.  M.,  macaroni 631 

Barbour,  Mr.,  flax  and  hemp 790 

Barbour,  O.  C.^  matches 1168 

Barbour  Bpinmng  Co.,  flax 788 

Bardwell,  Jex,  lantern  slides 178 

Barry,  P.,  coal 1149 

Barton,  John,  salt 692 

Battelle,  J.  G.,  iron  and  steel  sheets 355 

Battle,  J.  M.,  chloral  hydrate 55 

Beeber,  M.  &  Co.,  gloves 1182 

Bemis,  J.  M.,  burlaps 794 

Benneche,  Edward,  umbrella  sticks 119S 

Bent,  William  H.,  cotton  machinery 484 

Benton,  Frank,  honey 645 

Bergner,  Fr.  &,  Co.,  unfinished  albums 1067 

Bernardin,  A.  L.,  domestic  tin 367' 

Betts,  Edgar  K.,  collars  aud  shirts 869 

Bickner,  L,  Dutch  metal 437 

Biddle,  E.  E.,  linens 861 
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Bing,  8.B.,hop8 651 

Bissell,  A.  F.jdyewooda - 28 

BlaboD,  George  W.,  oilcloth 836 

Blair, George  W., fllut andlimo glass 175 

Blaise,  Patrick,  hops 663 

Blake,  W.  v.,  earthenware 103 

Blum,  Alfred,  mirror  plates 212 

Blnmeuthal,  Gustavo,  buttons 1088 

Bodine,  Frank  L,,  window  and  bottl.e  glass 183 

Borger,  W.  A.,  silk  goods 1026 

Bortz,  John  H.,  leai  tobacco 567 

Boss,  C.  W.,  hops 647t 

Bradley  &  Smith,  bristles  and  brushes 1072 

Bradley,  Thomas  W.,  pocket  cutlery •. 412 

Bromley,  John,  &  Sons,  lace  curtains 8S2 

Brenaman,  C.  H.,  tobacco  leaf 556 

Brewer,  H.,  &  Bro.,  grain  bags 823 

Brewer,  J.  H.,  earthenware 109 

Brice,  Charles,  gold  leaf 434 

Bromley  Manufacturing  Company,  chenille 731 

Brosius,  Hon.  M.,  leaf  tobacco 586 

Browning  &  Bros.,  dyewoods 28 

Buckeye  Brewing  Co.,  hops.« *. 647 

Bruckmau,  John  C,  hops 647 

Brunt,  Henr>',  earthenware 81 

Bryant,  Charles 200 

Buckminster,  W.  B.,  quicksilver 468 

Burger,  Rutherford,  steel  wire .'. 396 

Burgess,  George  H.,  baryta  sulphate 36 

Burgess,  William,  earthenware * * 103 

Burke,  Edward,  carpets 1014 

Burpee,  F.  T.  C,  granite ! 260 

Bussing,  A.^  horse  nails 425 

Bridges,  William,  dressed  flax 813 

Brigel,  Leo  A.,  hops 647 

Byers,  William,  coal 1149 

C. 

Cable  Mills,  flax 788 

Cabot,  Godfrey  L.,  lampblack  43 

Cake,  George  L.,  window  glass 200 

Caiman,  G.  B.,  postage  stamps 1065 

Camp,  Huffh  N.,  lead  ores 466 

Camp,  Wifiiam  D.,  window  glass 211 

Campbell,  D.  W.,  gloves 1175 

Campbell,  James,  window  glass 200 

Campbell,  W.,  bronze  powder 436 

Capitan,  Frank  J.,  beet  sugar 527 

Carl,  Alvin,  hops 647 

Carr,  James  L.,hats 1171 

Chamberlain,  Capt.  H.  S.,  iron  and  steel , 255 

Chambers,  J.  A.,  glass 183 

Chase,  S.  B.,  cotton  cloths 718 

Chase,  William  L.,  burlaps 817 

jute,  etc 802 

Cheney,  George  L.,  ivory 1190 

Christy,  Robert,  corks 1157 

Clark,  Charles  H.,  woolen  goods 938 

Clark,  Horace  B.,  window  glass 211 

Clark,  James  F.,  hops 665 

Clarke,  Frederic  W.,  degras 64 

Clifford,  C.  E.,  horses 625 

Cluett,  Coon  &  Co.,  collars  and  cufls 869 

Coates,  Dr.  L.  R.,  iron  and  steel 255 

Cochrane,  Alex.,  chemicals 11 

Cockley,  D.  S.,  8t«el  tubes 389 

Coffin,  Herbert  R.,  paper 1050 

'^^lby,F.G.,  mineral  oil --. 54 

Tins,  Jas.  Ross,  burlaps 813 
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CoDnett,E.y.,hat6 1171 

ConveiBe,  John  H.,  woolens 941 

Cooper,  H.  D.,  linen  and  jute 806 

Cooper,  C.  B.,  roofing  tin 387 

Corliss,  Charles  H^  collars  and  shirts 868 

Coty,  Antoine  &,  Hewlett,  poppy  seed  oi  oil 34 

Coulston,  J.  W.,  poppy  seed oH 35 

Coyne,  Mr.,  carpets 999 

Cramp,  Samuel  H.,  woolen  goods 941 

Craig,  J.  J.,marhle 245 

Crane,  Patrick  G.,  harness 1187 

Creighton  &  Bnrch,  lace  curtains 881 

Cresson,  Geo.  V.,  woolen  eoods 941 

Cronemeyer,  W.  C,  tin  plates 359 

iron  and  steel 255 

Cullman,  Jos.  F.,  tohacco  leaf 572 

Cunningham,  J.  A.,  coal 1149 

Cunningham,  William  B.,  burlaps 815 

Cumen,  D.  J.,  mats  and  matting 1192 

Currie,  Robert,  harness 1186 

Curtis,  Hon.  N.  M.*;  gloves 1173 

Cutler,  Thomas  R.,  beet  sugar 520 

D. 

I>aily,  G.  B.  F.,  silk  goods 1026 

Dalzell,  W.  C,  axles 402 

I^anagh  &.  Small,  cocoa  matting  and  mats 1192 

I^amsmout,  A.,  hops 647 

Davies,  David,  iron  and  steel 349 

Davis,  Henry  L.,  wire  rods • ♦ 395 

Davis,  Hon.  Henry  G.,  coal 1124 

Dean,  Chase  &  Co.,  lastings 993 

Delaney,  Chas.,  woolen  goods 941 

Degener,. WiUiam,  seal  plush 1030 

Denigan,  Thos.,  wool ^ 937 

Detroit  Fish  Co.,  fish 667 

Devoe  &  Reynolds,  color  makers 37 

Dexter,  C,  H.  &  Sons,  paper 1052 

Diamond  Mills,  paper •  1052 

Disston,  Henry,  saw  plates 395 

Doak,  James,  jr.,  woolen  goods 941 

Dobson,  James,  woolen  goods 941 

Doermer,  Max,  plushes,  etc : 1036 

Dolan,  Thomas,  woolen  goods 941 

Donaldson,  G.  W  ,  papers,  etc ' 1059 

Doman,  Robt.,  woolen  goods •. 941 

Dudley,  W.  W .,  mineral  salts 59 

Dunbarton  Spinning  Company,  flax 788 

Dunham,  A,  C.^  spool  thread 704 

Dymond,  John,  sugar..., ,^ 534 

E. 

Eastman,  I.  R.,  publications 1066 

Eberhart,  John  P.,  window  glass 193 

Edgar,  James,  textile  worker 894 

Eisner  &,  Mendelson,  mineral  salts 61 

Elder,  Cyrus,  iron  and  steel 255,330 

Elkins,  George  W.,  woolen  goods 941 

Ellis,  George  H.,  phosphorus 53 

Elsas  &  Pritz,  hops 647 

Ely,  George  H.,  iron  ore 283 

iron  and  steel 255 

English,  Hon.  Thomas  D.,  cotton  backed  satin 709 

Ernst,  G. ,  rice 640 

Esterbrook  Pen  Co.,  pens 468 

ETMMy  Oegrge  P.;  iron  ^4  9kel... ,•««,«»,,. •.•,,*.,.  ,«••*• -tM  ft  ttfttft  338 
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Evans,  Howard,  woolen  goods ••..  941 

Ewart,  Eichard  H.,  linen 859 

F. 

Faber,G.W.,  cigars B95 

Falkberg,  Lees  &  Co.,  saccliarine 56 

Famsworth,  Hoyt  &  Co.,  lastlngs 992 

Fajrell,  P.  A.,  green  glass 175 

Field,J.Q.A.,  pranite 250 

Field,  Thomas,  nosiery  and  knit  goods 765 

Finley,  Mack,  lace  curtains 882 

Fisher,  W.  Wharton,  dye  woods 28 

Fitch,Hon.  AshbelP.,  hops 649 

Fitler,  £.  H.,  woolen  goods -.  941 

Fitzgerald,  Smith,  textile  worker gO 

Fitzpatrick,  J.  G.,  Company,  corsets 725 

Flag^,  Edward  P.,  pipes 1193 

Fleming,  Howard,  cement 139 

glazed  bricks 110 

Foot,  James  D.,  files 422 

Foot,  J.  L.,  green  glass '. 175 

Foppes  &,  Partisch,  rattan SOI 

Ford,  £.,  plate  glass 235 

Foster,  William  F.,  gloves 1178 

Fowler,  E.  P. ,  beet  sugar 525 

Fox  &  Searles,  hops 651 

Fox,  Hugh  F.,  hops 651 

Fox,  James  A.,  Bermuda  vegetables « 609 

Frankfield,  A.,  watches : 470 

Franke,  George,  metal-coated  T>»per  .^ 1053 

Freeman  Bros.  &  Co.,  tobacco  leaf .. /. 549 

French,  E.  J.,  beet  sugar 527 

Frisbie.Ed.  C,  meat  extract 688 

Fritz,  OttoH.,  leaf  tobacco ,. 574 

Frost,  Bnfus  S.,  woolen  goods 956 

G. 

Gallahue,  A.  H.,  Bermuda  vegetables 609 

Gallup,  H.  H.,  Runs 425 

Garland,  Mr.,  ijnalgamated  Association 334 

Gearing,  John,  iron  and  steel 335 

Gerdau,  Otto,  ivory 1 188 

Gibson,  Wood,  harness 1186 

Gilbert,  N.  A.,  Swedish  bars 387 

Glllinder,  James,  woolen  goods 941 

Gil8on,E.  P.,  marble , 241 

Gilpin,  Chas.  L.,  iron  and  steel 255 

Gird,  Richard,  beet  sugar 527 

Gleason,  Clark  E.,  window  glass 211 

Goepper,  Herman  &  Co.,  hops ^ 647 

Gonzales,  Antonio,  tobacco  leaf 572 

Goodale,  A,  M.,  balbriggan 766 

Goodall,  Mr.,  woolen  goods 938 

Goodsell,  E.  L.,  Almeria  grapes 669 

Goodwin.  George  H.,  earthenware 109 

Gough,  K.  Z.,  harness 1187 

Graves,  Amos,  horses 625 

Gray,  Theodore,  axles 407 

Green,  L.N.,  china  clay 154 

Green,  G,  W.  jr.,  webbing 768 

Gribbin,  Jas.,  dressed  flax 813 

Grlbble  and  Nash,  camphor 22 

Grundy,  William  H.,  woolen  goods 938,941 

Guentner,N.,  leaf  tobacco 574 

Gudewill  &  Bucknall,  corks 1161 

Guise,  C.  C,  tobacco,  leaf 549 

Gunter,  Enock,  iron  and  steel 349 

Gntteimanni  £.  d&  Co.,  hope €61 
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H.  Page. 

HaMSigmnnd,  leaf  tobacco 574 

Haebler  dt  Co. ,  cement 145 

HagaD,  PhUip,  iron  and  steel 340 

Hage,  J.  D..  cabbage 644 

Haines,  H.  8.,  window  glass ^ 211 

Hale^  Henry  8.,  woolen  gtfods 941 

Hall  Brothers,  woolen  goods 991 

Hall,  John  W,,  white  earthenware 168 

Halladay,  Andrew,  harness 1186 

Hamilton,  Thomas  J.,  leaf  tobacco 594 

Hammett,  A.  M.,  winaow  glass 200 

Hanson,  J.  F.,  hosiery 762 

Hart,  A.  H.  &  Co.,  flax  and  hemp 788 

Hart,  J.  £.,  marble ?..  247 

Hart,  Mrs.  Ernest,  Irish  textiles 900 

Harteaa,  H.,  plate  glass 226 

Harter,  Hon.  Michael  D.,  agricultural  machinery 493 

Harvey  and  Outerbridge,  fish 669 

Hatch,  Georjpe  C,  pocket  cutlery 420 

Hauck,  Lonis  J.,hops 647 

HauAnan,  C.  H. ,  iron  and  steel 340 

Hazel,  William  N.,  harness : 1187 

Hecht,  Isaac,  beet  sugar 529 

•Herbert,  Harry,  iron  and  steel 349 

Herman,  Max,  collars  and  cufb 874 

Hey,  George,  silk  labels 704 

Hill,  Lew.  C,  brushes 1073 

Hilton, Hughes  &Co., hosiery  and  knit  goods 732 

Hitchcock,  £.  A.,  plate  glass \ 227 

Hoffmann,  Jos.  E.,  tobacco  leaf 672 

Holden,  L.  E.,  lead  ores , 442 

Homer,  Saml.,  jr.,  lace  curtains 882 

Hooper,  George  L.,  hosiery 765 

Hopewell,  John,  dates  of  wool  tariff 1016 

HopeweU,  JohUjIr.,  woolen  goods 938 

Hopkins,  Chas.  W.,  guns 425 

Hoskins,  C.  J.,  iron  and  steel 349 

Houghton  A  Richards,  bar  iron 354 

House,  Edward  O.,  collars  and  shirts 869 

Howe  &.  French,  fish  glue 33 

Howorth,  Samuel,  carpets 1012 

Hubbard,  John  A.,  rice 639 

Hudepohl,L.,  hops - 647 

Hunt,  Alfred  E.,  aluminum 429 

Hurd,  G.  B.  &Co.,  paper 1059 

Hutchins,  C,  H.,  cotton  machinery 486 

Hnyck  &  Argersinger,  felts 997 

I. 

Iklrt,  Hon.  G.  P.,  pottery - 67 

Innis  &  Co.,  dye  woods 28 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  farm  products 609 

Ithaca  Gun  Co.,  guns r...  424 

J. 

James,  H.  L.,  woolen  goods 988^981 

Jarrett,  John,  iron.and  steel 349 

Jayne,H.W.,  coal  tar  products 25 

Jeitles,  James  M.,  tobacco  leaf 567 

Jenkins,  William,  iron  and  steel 349 

Jennings,  A.  G.,  laces 875 

Jersey  City  Company,  pajier .^ 1052 

Jessup,  J.  B.,  fien / 667 

John,  Bayld,  iron  and  steel 349 

Johnes,  Bobert,  iron  and  steel 349 

Johnson,  W.  B.,  paper .' 1059 
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Jones,  Hon.  Frank,  lime  .*. 14^ 

Jones,  Jerome,  earthenware .• .' 91 

Jones,  S. Lewis,  bauxite _.  15 

Jones,  Thomas  F.,  beet  sugar 527 

Jndson,  D.  B.,  gloves 1175 

Jule,  George,  hats  ., ^ 1171 

Jnnge,  William  &  Co.,  hops 651 

Justice,  Theodore,  wool 907 

K. 

Kansas  City  Company,  bags 806 

Karges  Furniture  Company,  mirror  plates 215 

Kaspar,  Frank  J.,  pearl  buttons 1 107 

Kavanangh,  C.  H.,  Knit  goods 767 

Kealy,  John  A.,  window  glass * 200 

Kearney  &  Koot  Co.,  files ^ 422 

Kent,  Percy,  grain  bags 823 

Kerbs,  Wertheim  &  Schiffer,  leaf  tobacco 573 

Kilgallon,  J.  C,  iron  and  steel 343 

Kimes,  Jesse  B.,  china  clay 151 

King,  D.  Webster,  emery 1167 

Kip,  Fred  E.,  plushes,  etc 1023 

Klipstein.  E.  C.,  alum 14 

Klotter,  George,  hops 547 

Knerze,  R.  M.,  hops 647 

Knowles,  George  &  Son,  china  clay ! 153 

Knowles  loom  works,  cotton  machinery 4S7 

Koerber,  R.  C,  nuts  and  almonds 688 

Kuhles  &  Stock,  leaf  tobacco 7 572 

Korshoedt,  Alex.  E.,  laces 774 

L.  f 

La  Manna,  Azema  &  Faman,  canned  vegetables 666           « 

Lamb,  Col.  William,  coal 1132          / 

Lambert,  John,  iron  and  steel 255, 314 

Langsdorf,  Morris  K.,  leaf  tobacco ". ^v 579 

Lapham,  O.  K.,  beet  sugar 530 

Latzko,  Henry,  woolen  goods 983           I 

Lanfman,  P.  H.,  iron  and  steel 255           | 

Langhlin,  Maj.G.M.jiron  and  steel 255,322  ' 

Lawrence,  Wm.,  wool 930 

Leeds,  Jno.  H.,  licorice  paste ' 29 

Leeds,  W.  B.,  tin  plate 376 

Lees,  Wm.  G.,  textile  worker 898 

Leger,  Martin  8.,  textile  worker 899 

Leland,  W.  H.,  pearl  buttons : 1097 

Lesley,  R.  W.,  cement Ill,  145  c^ 

Lewis,  Paul,  iron  and  steel 349 

Lewis,  William  D.,  woolen  goods 958 

Lichten,  A. ,  tobacco  leaf 567            I 

Lilienthal  Bros., hops.! I 651             , 

Littauer,  Lucius  N.,  gloves 1175 

Loewi,  Valentine,  glucose 545 

Lorimer,  John  H.,  woolen  goods 941 

Lowy,  Maurice,  hosiery  and  gloves 734 

Lovering,  William  C,  cotton  cloth ^ 709 

Lutterbey,  R.,  hoos 647 

Lyon,  J.  Crawford,  oilcloth 814 

M. 

Macfarlane,  Hugh  C,  leaf  tobacco 570 

Maguire,  William,  dressed  flax 813 

Manrara,  Edward,  leaf  tobacco 670 

Marshall  &  Co.,  flax  and  hemp 788 

Mfti'tm's  §on0,  J.  M.f  bristles  <indbni9}ie9.,,,.,,,tr««, ,.«•••..•...• 107^ 
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Masters,  Samuel  A.,  Bermuda  vegetables 612 

MathesoD,  William  J.,  dyestaffs 22 

Mayer,  Joseph,  earthemware 109 

Mayer,  Stronse  &Co.y  corsets 724 

McAIpine,A.J.,  fish 667 

McCall,  Hon.  Samuel  W.,^dato  of  tariff  liiil : B 

McAuliife,  J.y  green  glass". 175 

McCorkle,  Gov.W.A.,  coal 1140 

McCullonjh.  E.  H.,coal 1144 

McGuire,  J.  K.,  cement 139 

McKerley,  Georee,  dressed  flax 813 

Meehan,  John,  harness 1187 

Meeker,  E.,  hops 655 

Mehling.F.A.,  wool 937 

Mercer,  Hon.  David  H.,  pearl  buttons 1106 

Merfeld,  Joseph,  tobacco  leaf 549 

Merritt,C.H.,  hat« • 1171 

Merz,  Henry,  ultramarine 44 

Merz,  Valentine,  hops ' 665 

Meyer,  Hon.  Adolph,  hops 664 

Meyer,  G.  A.  &  E.,  gypsum 149 

Michels,  Ivan  C,  lead  ores 464 

Miller  Bros.  Cutlery  Co.,  pens '...  468 

Miller  Hall  &,  Son,  metal  bedsteiMls 483 

Miller,  Jno.  E.,  buttons 1087 

Miller,  M.  ErsKine,  coal 1150 

Miller,  Owen,  musical  instruments 494 

Miles,  J.  S.,  Pasteur  filter i 169 

Mitchell,  George  A.,  woolen  goods 941 

Moerlein,  William,  hops.... - 647 

Mohr,  F.,  mirror  plates 215 

Montgomery,  J.  R.,  tinsel  thread 439 

Mooney,  W.  W.  &  Sons,  sumac : 63 

Morgan,  James  L,,  jr.,  chemicals : 12 

Moritz,  Leopold,  bone  buttons 1119 

Morrison,  R.  S.,  window  glass 179 

Morse,  E.  R.,  marble 236 

Moses,  John,  earthenware 109 

Miihlhauser,  H.,  hops 647 

Mulholland,  John  £.,  textile  worker 900 

N.   • 

<faylor,  John  S.,  woolen  goods 941 

^eahr,  M.  I.  <&  Co.,  bag-makers  /. 806 

fewburcer,  M.  D.,  leaf  tobacco 574 

fewell,  A,  W.,  pearl  buttons 1097 

fe  well,  Li.  C,  ivory  buttons 1116 

Teumann^  Joseph,  silk  culture 1021 

ficholafl,  G.  S.,  cigars '  595 

iedrjiighaus,  P.  <?.,  tin  plates 358 

immo,  Joseph,  farm  products 599 

ordlinger,  Henry,  pease  and  mushrooiiiH 643 

prunes  and  plnms 686 

^rth,  S.  N.  D.,  woolen  goods 952 

>rtham,  R.  J.,  beet  sugar 527 

>rtlirup,  M.  L.,  gloves II75 

O. 

'^onnell,  John,  hosiery  and  knit  goods 732 

bom,  Owen,  hosiery 746 

theimer,  A.  J.,  pearl  buttons 1097 

tenbeiiner  Bros.,  corsets 729 

oajrtly  Henry  T.,  beet  sugar 505 

P. 

:o,  George  H.,  tin  plate 381 

"ie,  J.  Seaver,  colors  and  paints 37 

T  H 7Q 
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Paine,  A.  G.yWoodpnIp 1047 

Parker,  J.  Eagene,  farm  products 606 

Pauly, F. Gm dye  woods 28 

Pearce,  Ed.  D.,  cbeniicals 12 

Pearce,  Thomas  A.,  woolou  goods 941 

Pearson,  Ed.  M.,  earthenware 109 

Peyser,  Dr.  H.  M.,  gloves rr: 1179 

Pfahler,  W.  H.,  woolen  goods 941 

Phillips,  Hon.  T.W.,  window  glass 211 

iron  and  steel 348 

Pierce,  A.  G.,  cotton  yams 695 

Pierce,  H.  A.,  heet  sngar 527 

Pilditch,  Frank  S.,  flat  steel  wire 399 

Pilling,  Mr.,  hosiery 746 

Place,  George  M.,  gloves 1175 

Pohl,  Paul,  jr.,  grapes 686 

Pollock,  Jam^,  woolen  goods 941 

Pope,  Albert  A.,  bicycles 494 

Portnondo,  Jnan  F.,  leaf  tobacco 575 

Potter,  H.  A.,  oilcloth 830 

Pratt,  D.,  thimbles 495 

'Pre«ton,Jno.  H,,oilcloth 833 

Fatney,  Simeon  F.,  window  glass 200 

Sadford,  James,  gloves 1175 

Raegener,  Lewis  C,  saccharine 5l» 

Ranrt,  Bichard,  piano  felts , 996 

Ranch,  John,  leaf  tobacco 594 

Raymond,  A.  C.  pearl  buttons 1096 

Reeves,  David,  iron  and  steel 255 

Reisinger,  Hugo,  hops 651 

Remer,  Fred  J.,  plushes,  etc 1016 

Rennons,  Kleinle  &  Co.,  brushes 10<5 

Reynders,  Chas.,  leaf  tobacco 576 

Reynolds,  Alphonse  W,,  window  glaRS 211 

Richardson,* Hon.  Geo.  F.,  glass  mirror  platos 223 

Richardson,  John,  China  clay 150 

Richey,  H.  A.,  tobacco  and  cigars m 681 

Riebei,  Fred,  leaf  tobacco 594 

Riessner,  T.,  bronze  powder ^ 436 

Riggins,  Jos.,  window  glass 200 

Riglander,  J.  W.,  wire,  etc 401 

Ripley,  Daniel  C,  flint  and  lime  glass 176 

RoDinson,  John,  corks 1155 

Rockwell,  F.  H.,  cattle 626 

Rockwell,  W.  F.,  pocket  cutlery 409 

Roeblings,  John  A.,  Sons,  iron  and  steel  wire 400 

Roebling,  F.  W,,  iron  and  steel 265 

Ropes,  George,  ivory 1190 

Rosenfeld,  Adolph,  collars  and  cuffs 863 

Rothbarth,  Martin  &.  Co.,  hops 651 

Rothbarth  Sl  Sons,  hops 651 

Rothschild,  Hugo,  cloves 1179 

Rowland  &  Schmidt,  lace  curtains 882 

Rosenwald,T.  &Co.,hop8 651 

Rupert,  Charles,  coal 1149 

Russell,  Albert^  iron  and  steel 349 

Rutherford,  William,  burlaps 818 

Rutty,  W.  H.,  gloves 1179 

Ryan,  Hon.  William,  carpets 999 

S. 


c 


Sachs,  Harry,  pearl  buttons 1088 

Sadler,  Thomas,  iron  and  steel 349 

Salomon,  Felix,  woolen  rags 938 

Salomon.  Felix  Sl  Co.,degras eSO 
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Pace. 

Sanfoid,  Arnold  B.,  cotton  yarns 686 

Sohaller  Bros.,  hops 647 

8chlieder,Ed  G.,hops 665 

Sehloafl,  Henry  W.,  braid 769 

Schmalholz  Simon,  leaf  tobacco 594 

Schmida,  Christian,  hats 1183 

Sohmitt,Emile,hops , 647 

8climidt,F..hop8 647 

Schneider,  Adolph  G.,leaf  tobacco 574 

Schneider  Peter  W.,  hops 647 

Schram,  Jno.  G.,glove6» 1181 

Schroeder,  F.  A.,  tobacco  leaf :..  672 

Sohwarz,  Bei^.,  &  Sons,  hops 651 

Scull,  M.  Albert,  cement 126 

Search.  Theo.  C,  woolen  ^roods 941 

Sears,  Ji!.  H.,  iron  ore 353 

Seddon^  Thos.,  iron  and  steel , ^ 255>321  ^ 

Semple,  E.  M.,  leaf  tobacco 670 

Sextro,  Joseph,  mirror  plates 215 

Seymour,  Henry  T.,  shears 496 

Sgobel&Dav,  potatoes 666 

SEarpIees.  John  M.,  dye  woods 28 

Sheard,Titns,  knit  goods 754 

Shirts,  J.  D.M.,  brushes • 1084 

Shook,  Col.  A.  M.,  iron  and  steel 255 

Sihler,  Dr.  Chr.,  microscopes - 493 

Sinclair  &,  Babson,  cement 145 

Simonds,  F.  W.  &  Co.,  hops 651 

Skiddy,  W.  W.,  licorice  paste 26,31 

dye  woods 32 

Smith  &  Dove  Co.,  flax 788 

Smith,  J.  Henry,  hosiery 738 

Smith  Paper  Co.,  paper 1062 

Smith,  Thos.  C,  porcelain 157- 

Smith,  W.  J.,  flint  glass - 177 

Snelling,  R.  P.,  cotton  machinery 490 

Sperry,  Hon.  Lewis,  iron  ore 353 

leaf  tobacco , 586 

paper 1050 

Stead  &  Miller,  chenille 731 

Steffi n,  A.,  leaf  tobacco 594 

Stephani,  A.  &  Co.,  macaroni 639 

Stephen,  John,  dressed  flax 813 

Stirling,  William  R.,  iron  and  stcol 255 

steel 295 

SteTens,  John  E,,  hemp  and  jute 779 

Stewart,  John  S.,  textile  worker 882 

Stillinga.  J.  J.,  harness 1186 

Storer,  Hon.  Bellamy,  hops 646 

Stowe,  B.  L.,  hydraulic  hose j 824 

3tabb8,  Dr.  W.  C,  sugar 530 

Stnntz,  Robert,  mats  and  rugs 1016 

Swank,  James  M.,  iron  and  steel 255 

^wann,  George,  lastings 994 

i wenson,  8.  M.,  sugar 542 

iylveeter,  Lewis,  leaf  tobacco 684 

T. 

alootty  John  B.,  hosiery v 762 

alcott,  Frisbie  &  Co.,  meat  extract 689 

appan,  Wallaoe,  leaf  tobacco 574 

ay  lor,  JTohn  M.,  earthenware 109 

*ylor,  N.  &0.,  tin  plate 368 

»ag^e,  Samnel  W.,  china  clay 152 

niney,  C-  H.,hats 1171 

lotaas,  Cbarles  A.,  harness 1187 

Lomao^  Thomas,  iron  and  steel 349 
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Thomafl,  W.  H.  &  Bro.,  cigars 596 

Thompson,  Jamee  &  Co.,  flax  and  hemp 788 

Toomey,  A.  J.,  macaroni 627 

Tormey,  James,  textile  worker 900 

Torrey,  J.  R.,  razors 421 

Tottle,  William  A.  &  Co.,  brushes icn6 

Treadwell  A,  Seward,  hosiery 760 

Treford  Park,  cigars 595 

Trnitt,  Josepn  P.,  woolen  goods 941 

Tmslow  &  Co,,  corks : 1160 

Turner,  A.  R.,  flax  and  hemp • 788 

linen  yarn. 858 

Tniner  &  Harrison,  pens 468 

U. 

UchtmaBn,  E.,  hops 651 

Uhlenbergf  Charles  F.,  tobacco  leaf 549 

Ullmann,  Carl  &  Co.,  hops : 651 

Ulmer,  Frank,  guns 425 

V. 

Van  Duzer,  J.  8.,  tobacco  leaf 562 

Van  Home,  D.  A.,  glass 181 

window  glass 193 

Victoria  Mills,  bags 806 

Videon,  R.  S.,  window  glass 211 

Vijelies,  William,  tobacco  leaf 672 

W. 

Wadson,  Thomas  J.,  Bermuda  products 612,616 

Walbridges,  W.  D.,  coal 1145 

Walker,  Mr.,  encaustic  tiles Ill 

Walker,  Fred.  A.,  earthenware 97 

Walker,  W.  H.,  oilcloth 858 

Wardlaw,  8.  &  Co.,  flat  steel  wire 399 

Waring,  Arthur  B.,  hats 1172 

Warne,  M.  T.,  gypsum 150 

Warner  Bros.,  corsets 725 

Warner,  Dr.  Lucieu  C,  corsets 726 

Watson,  George  B.,  mica 466 

Wattenberg  &  Co.,  hops 651 

Webster  &  Co.,  degras 691 

Weichsell,  William,  iron  and  steel 337 

Welbom,  J.  E.,  brushes 1076 

Wertheim,  J.,  tobacco  leaf 573 

Werthheimer  &  Co.,  gloves 11T9 

Wetterer,  John,  hops 647 

Wharton,  Joseph,  iron  and  steel 2^5 

iron  ore 294 

Whitcomb,  W.  O.,  metal  bedsteads 471 

Wh  i  te  &  Kerr,  harness 1 186 

White,  W.  A.  &  A.M.,  hatters' furs 1189 

Whiting,  John  L.,  brushes 1076 

Whitman,  William,  woolen  goods 968 

Whitney,  Macduff  «fe  Co.,  flax 788 

Wiestei^berg,  John  C,  pipes 1193 

Wiley,  John  A.,  card  clothing 408 

WUkins,  William,  bristles 1G80 

Willets,  Jos., earthenware 108 

Willets  Co.,  German  pot  clay 156 

Williams,  David,  iron  and  steel 349 

Williams,  John  D.,  iron  and  steel.. 849 

Wilson,  Alfred,  iron  and  steel 849 

Wilson,  John,  flax  dresser 808 

Wilson,  T.  A.,  lenses ^ 
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Windmtiller,  Lonifl,  woolen  goods 979 

Wing,  Hon.  L.  B.,  wool 929 

Wise,  John  H.,  wool 937 

Wolf,  Henry  J.  F.,  hops 647 

Wolff,  N.  &  Co.,  hops 647 

Woodbridffe,  C.  L.,  dress  trimmings 998 

Woodruff,  fli.  J.,  wood jscrews 426 

Woods,  R.  £.,  German  pot  clay , 155 

Wulling,  J.  M.,  sugar 544 

Y, 

York  Match  Co.,  matches 1167 
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A. 

AgricnltnTftl  products:  ^•e^ 

Gallahue,  A.  H 608 

Masters,  Samuel  A.,  Bermuda 612 

New  York : 600 

NimmO;  Joseph - - 599 

Parker,  J.  Bus ene 606 

Albums  unfinished:  Bergner,  Fr.  &;  Co 1067 

Alizarin,  assistant 24 

Alizarin,  colors 22 

Almonds,  Koerber,  B.  C 687 

Alum 15 

KJip8tein,E.C 14 

Aluminum: 

Cost 433 

Hunt,Alfted£ 429 

Amalgamated  Association : 

Iron  and  steel .  334 

Anchovies ^11 

Animals: 

(See  Cattle.) 
^8ee  Horses.) 

Aniline  colors 23 

Bagffing: 

Census 782 

Cotton,  price 783 

Grain 814 

Brewer,  H.  &  Bro 823 

Kent,  Percy 822 

Balbriggan,  Goodale,  A.  M 766 

Bamboo  reeds 501 

Baryta  sulphate.  Burgess,  Qeorge  H 36 

Barytea 13 

B. 
Bauxite : 

Armington,  B.  F 14 

Foreign 430 

Jones,  8.  Lewis 14 

Beans,  New  York 600 

Belug^a  fish  bladders 33 

Bermada,  area,  etc 614 

Crops * 620 

Statistics 613 

Vegetables,    (i^ea  Agricultural  Product:!.) 

Vegetables 608 

i^er,  production 658 

3eet  sagar: 

Acre  cost 521 

Coat 513 

Cost  in  France 518 

Cutler,  Thomas  R 520 

Domestic  cost 518 

Fowler,  E.P 525 

1207 
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Beet  sngar — Continued.  Pase. 

Land  values 525 

Lapham,  O.  K 530 

Oxnardj  Henry  T •. 505 

Pfl^tQ 522 

Production 506,324,594 

Domeatic  production 527 

Production  per  acre 516 

Statifltics - 529 

Bicycles,  Pope,  Albert  A 494 

Bicycle  tubes 389 

Binding  twine 780 

Bleaching  powder 16 

Boracicacid 19 

Borax 13,611 

Mather,  J.  W : 18 

Bounty,  sugar -. . . .  506 

Braid,  Schloss,  Henry  W 769 

Bricks,  glazed,  Fleming,  Howard 110 

Bristles 13 

Bradley  &  Smith 1071 

Labor  cost : 1082 

Prices 1080 

Wages 1080 

Wilkins,  William 1080 

Wohl,  Peter,  &  Sons 1073 

Bronze  powder 13 

Campbell,  W 436 

Riessner,T : 436 

Brushes : 

HiU,LewC 1073 

Importations 1074 

Prices 1085 

Rennous,  Kleine  &  Co 1085 

Shirts,  J.  D.M 1084 

Tottle,  William  A 1076 

Welbom,J.E 1076 

Burlaps 804 

Bemis,  J.M 794 

Chase,  William  L 817 

Collins,  James  R , 813 

Cunningham,  William  H 815,817 

Domestic  cost 818 

Foreign  cost 819 

Rutherford,  William 818 

Buttons : 

Blumenthal,  Gustave 1088 

Bone: 

Moritz,  Leopold *. 1119 

Domestic  census 1115 

Employes 1094 

Ivory : 

Newell,  L.C 1116 

Miller,  Juo.  E 1087 

Pearl 1001 

Kaspar,  F.J 1107 

Knight,  H.J... 1108 

Mercer,  Hon.  D.  H 1106 

Raymond,  A.  C ^ 1096 

Sachs,  Harry 1088 

Wages 1106 

C. 
Cabbage: 

Hage,J.D 644 

Long  Island 607 

Camphor,  Gribble  &  Nash 22 

Carbolic  acid 26 

Carlsbad  sprudel  salts 61 


i 
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>et0 :  Page. 

Ains^rorthy  Allen 1015 

Burke,  Edward 1014 

Coyne,  BIt 1 999 

Howorthy  Samuel 1012 

Materials 1006 

Prices 1000,1005 

Ryan,  Hon.Wm 999 

Wages 1001,1008 

ble,  Rockwell,  F.H 626 

liflower.  Long  Island 607 

Lent : 

Ackerman,  E.  R 138 

AckeTman,M.  S 138 

Babson,A.G 146 

Census 120 

Cost  in  United  States 123 

Cost  in  Earope 123 

Cost 143 

Fleming  Howard 139 

Freights 117,132,139,141 

Haebler&Co 145 

Imports 125,131,137,144 

Labor  cost : 142 

Lesley,  R.W 111,145 

Portland 113 

Domestic  production 118 

Importations v 115 

McGuire,  J.E 139 

Prices 114 

Wages ? 116 

Prices 121 

Processes 127 

Production 122,125,128 

Scull,  M.  Albert 126 

Sinclair  &  Babson 145 

Wages 130 

lair  cane,  Foppes  A  Partisch 501 

leese 610 

lemicalB,  Cochrane,  Alex 11 

MorgaUjJamesL.yjr 12 

Pearce«£d.D 12 

lenille,  Bromley  Manufacturing  Company 731 

Stead  &  Miller 731 

linaclay 50,104,160 

Green,  L.N 154 

Kimes,  Jesse  B 151 

Knowles,  George,  &  Son 153 

Richardson,  John 150 

Teaeue,  Samuel  W 152 

liloral hydrate,  Battle,  J.  M 55 

I  gars — 

Domestic  production 572,586,592 

Duties 581 

Importation 586 

Imports  and  duties 591 

Thomas,  W.  H.,  A;  Bro 595 

lays 94 

German  pot,  Woods,  R.  E 155 

loth,  cotton.    (See  Cotton  Cloth.) 
loal: 

Abhott,JohnP 1149 

Cost 304 

Comparative  wages 312 

DavTS,  Hon.  Henry  G 1124 

Lamb,  Col.  William 1132 

McCorkle,  Gov.  W.  A 1140 

McCnllough,  E.  H 1144 

Miller,  M.  Erskine 1150 

Walbidge,W.D 1146 
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Coal  tar 34 

Acids 25 

Dyes 22 

Products,  Jayne,  H.  W 25 

Cocoa  matting  and  mats,  Darragli  ^  Small U91 

Cod  oil €3 

Coke,  cost 904 

Collars  and  cnffs : 

Herman,  Max 874 

Sosenfeld,  Adolph 863 

Wages 874 

Collars  and  shirts,  Corliss,  C.  H 868 

Colors  and  paints,  Page,  J.  Seaver 37 

Copperas 17 

Copper  salphate 17 

Corks: 

Armstrong,  Charles  D 1 165 

Gudewin  &  Buoknall 1161 

Christy,  Robert 1157 

Robinson,  John 1155 

Tmslowd&Co , 1160 

Wages 1155,1160 

Com  exports %3 

Production 283 

Corsets: 

Adler,Maz 724 

Importations 780 

Ottenheim'er  Bros 729 

Cotton  backed  satin,  English,  Hon.  T.  D 709 

Cotton  cloths: 

Chase.  S.  B 718 

Lovenng,  William  C 709 

Cotton  consumption 713 

Cotton  mill: 

Statistics  721 

Wages 730 

C  ot  ton  thread,  Hey,  George 704 

Cotton  yams : 

Dunham,  A.C  ..^ 707 

Pieroe,  A.a 695 

Price 701,703 

Sanford,  Arnold  B 696 

Crockery.    (See  Earthenware.) 

D. 

Date  of  new  tariff,  MoCall,  Hon.  S.  W 6 

Degras,  or  wool  grease 62 

Clarke,  Frederic  W 64 

Salomon,  Felix  &  Co 1 690 

Webster  &  Co 691 

DiaDiinedyes 23 

Dutch  metal 13 

Bickner,  I 437 

Dye  stuffs,  Matheson,  William  J 22 

Dye  woods 27 

Baldwin,  Joseph 28 

Bi88eU,A.F 28 

Browning  dsBros 28 

Fisher,  W.  Wharton 28 

Innisd&Co 28 

Pauly.F.G 28 

Sharpless,  John  M 28 

Skiddy,W.W 32 

• 

E. 
Earthenware: 

Blake,  W.V 103 

Brewer^.  H 100 

Brunt,  Henry 81 
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benwttre — Continned.  Pftge. 

Jurgesa,  WiUiaio lOS 

Iguana 73 

^^enaas  of  potteries 104 

Combination 96 

Saat  Liveipool  tonnage 74 

jrood  win,  George  H 109 

Sail,  John  W 168 

[kirt,Hon.  George  P 67 

[mporta 75 

Fonea,  Jerome 91 

liaterialB 73,91 

kiayer,  Joseph ! 109 

ICoaea,  John 109 

Dldratea 68 

Pearson,  Ed.  M 109 

Porcelain 157 

Pricea 73,90,98 

Propoaed  rates 69 

Rates  of  1890 70 

Revenue 108 

Taylor,  John  K 109 

Trenton  failures 91 

W^ea 71,91,97,519,105,108 

Walker,  Fred.  A 97 

Willeta,  Joseph 108 

8,  Long  Island 607 

)ry,  King,D.  Webster 1167 

anstio  tiles,  Mr.  Walker , Ill 

ractaof  dyewoods 28 

F. 

m  prodncts.    (See  Agricnltnral  products.) 

bs,  Hayek  &.  ^Axgersinger 997 

be,  piano,  Ranft,  Richard 995 

« 401 

Foot,  James  D 422 

ier.    {See  Pasteor  filter.) 

earts 611 

)  hose.    {See  Hydranlic  hose.) 

d,  Detroit  Fish  Company 667 

ii  glue,  Howe  &  French 83 

z: 

Domestic 792 

Dressed 812 

Wilson,  John 808 

X  and  hemp : 

Barbour,  Mr 790 

Tamer,  A.R 788 

.xseed 85 

lur 493 

mitore,  wages  in 222 

ts,  hatters',  White,  W.  A.  &  A.  M 1169 

a 

rman  looking-glass  plate.    (See  Glass). 

188  botUes : 

Anth,  Conrad , 174 

Cost 172 

Price 172 

Duties 187 

FUnt- 

8mlth,W.J 177 

Union 177 

Flint  and  lime — 

Blair,  George  W 175 

Ripley,  Darnel  C 176 
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Glass — Continued. 
Green — 

Farrell,  P.A .• .- 175 

Foot,  J.  L 175 

McAuliffe,J 175 

ArringtOD;  Louis 171 

Lenses — 

Wilson, T.  A..-. 1 236 

Mirror  plates — 

Blnm,  Alfred 212 

Mirror  plates,  consomption t 221 

Duties 214 

Karges  Furniture  Company 215 

Richardson,  Hon.  George  i^ 223 

Photographs — 

Bardwell,  Jex 178 

Plate- 
Comparative  wages 229 

Domestic  production 228 

Ford,  E 236 

Harteau,  H 226 

Hitchcock,  E.  A 227 

Imports 230 

Wages 235 

Window —  • 

Bodine,  Frank  L 183 

C  apacity .* 185 

Eberhart,  John  P 193 

Imports .• 195 

Morrison,  R.  S 179 

Phillips,  T.W 211 

Van  Home,  D.  A 181 

Wages 198 

Workers'  wages 186 

Gloves : 

Beeber,  M.,«fcCoJ 1183 

Curtis,  Hon.  N.  M 1173 

Foster.  William  F 1178 

Importers'  tariff '. 1180 

Schram,JohnG 1181 

Glucose 57 

Loewi,  Valentine   545 

Gold  leaf 13,434,438 

Brice,  Charles 434 

Granite : 

Burpee,  P.  T.C 250 

Field,  J.  Q.  A 250 

Grapes,  Almeria: 

Freights 674 

Good8ell,E.L 669 

Pohl,Paul,jr 686 

Price 671 

Statistics 685                ^ 

Gypsum : 

Meyer,  G.  A.  &  E 1^ 

Varne,  M.T 150 

H. 
Hair: 

Curled,  consumption 1082 

Curled,  price 1083 

Woll,  Peter,  &  Sons 1073 

Harness  Protective  Association -^ 1185 

Hats: 

Schmidz,  Christian 1183 

Taylor,  Jerome 1171 

Hematindyes 23 

Hemp 611 

Hemp  andjuto.  Stevens,  John  E 779               \ 

Honey,  Benton  Frank 645 
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i:  !••«•• 

yost  of  j>Todaction 652 

ntch,  Hon.  Aahbel  P 649 

fox,  Hugh  F 651 

inports  and  exports 663 

lieyer,  Hon.  Adolph 664 

ihrioee  for  thirty-one  years 664 

Jtorer,  Hon.  Bellamy 646 

68,  Graves,  Amos 625 

ery 903 

Datiesproposed -*. 737 

^eld,  Thomas 765 

Sooper,  Qeorge  L 765 

Liowy,  Manrioe 734 

3'Oonnell,  John 732 

Pilling,  Mr 746 

Prices 739 

Smith,  J.Henry 738 

rreadwell&  Seward 760 

ranlichose,  Stowe.B.L 824 


t 


I. 

I  textiles 900 

* 

Bar 354 

Houghton  &  Richards 354 

Barbed  wire 314,319 

BiUets: 

Cockley,  D.L 394 

Prices 390 

Fnmace  wages 312 

Mill  wages 313 

Mines: 

Census 292 

Superior,  capital 290 

Wages 291 

Oies: 

Ely,  Geo.  H 283 

Foreign 288 

Freigot  rates 287 

Prices 292 

Production , 284,290 

Sears,  £.H 353 

Transportation 296 

Wharton,  Jos 294 

Pig 43 

Cost 263,321 

Production 289 

Eoofingtin,  C.  B.  Cooper - 387 

Swedish  bars,  GUbert,  N.  A 387 

Tin  plate — 

Companies 360 

Coat 375 

Cronemeyer,  W.  C 359 

Niedringhaus,  F.  G 358 

Prices 363,365,369,382,386 

Vessels,  prices... 381 

Wages 378 

Wire  nails 315,320 

Wire  rods 314 

Atwater  Manufacturing  Company 391 

Dayis,  Henry  L 395 

n  and  steel : 

Amslgamated  Association 334 

DahelLW.C .' 402 

Gray,  Theodore 407 

Card  clothing,  Wiley,  Jno.  A 408 
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Iron  ftnd  steel — Contixmed.  Psfa* 

Directory 255 

Elder,  Cyrus 3K) 

Evans,  Geo.  D 338 

Files,  Foot,  James  D 422 

Gearing,  John 335 

Gnns: 

Ithaca  Gon  Company 431 

HaDfman,C.  H 340 

Horse  nails : 

Bnssing,  A » 425 

Kilgallon,  J.  C 343 

Lambert,  John 314 

Langhlin,  G.  M 322 

Phillips,  Hon.T.  W 348 

Pocket  cutlery — 

Bradley,  Thos.  W 412 

Hatch,  Geo  C 420 

Sockwell,  W.  F 409 

Statistics 410 

Population 256 

Razors  and  razor  blades — 

Torrey,  J.  B 421 

Seddon,  Thomas 321 

Sheets: 

Battelle,  J.  G 365 

Tin  plate 339 

Wages 339 

Weichsell,  Wm 337 

Riglander,  J.  W 401 

Roebling,  John  A.,  Sons 400 

Wharton,  Joseph 255 

Woodrun,  M.  J.,  wood  screws 428 

Isinglass  (»ee  Fish  glue). 

Ivory,  Gerdau,  Otto 1188 

Bopes,  George 1190 

J, 
Jute; 

Babbott^  Frank  L 820 

Bags 797 

Butts,  prices 782 

Chase,  William  L 802 

Cooper,  H.D .' 807 

Mills,  directory 822 

.      K. 

Kaolin.    .(See  China  clay.) 

Knit  goods : 

Baker,  Edwin  H 734 

Census 754 

Domestic 748 

Field,  Thomas 765 

Imports 747 

Kavanaugh,  C.  H 767 

Sheard,  Titus 754 

Wages 766 

Knives.    (See  Pocket  cutlery.) 

L. 

Laces 904 

Lace  curtains,  Atkin,  J.  C 880 

Laces,  cotton,  Kurshcedt,  Alex.  E 774 

Lace,  Jennings,  A.  G 8^ 

Lampblack « 13 

Cabot,  Godfrey  L 43 

Lantern  slides.    {See  Photographs.) 
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still,  George 994 

>ean^  Chase&Co 993 

ameworth;  Hoyt  &Co 992 

• 

[ining,  cost  of 465 

[ining,  wages * 461 

Tee,  census 449 

amp,  HaghN 456 

[olden,  L.E 442 

►res,  importation .•- 451 

»res,  Mexican 447 

lichels,  Ivan  C '. 464 

i^,  prices 445,452 

*rices 467 

Production  in  United  States 446 

,  white - 13 

)arr,  F.A 35 

Prices -. - 446 

tier 63 

>ns 609 

ee.     {See  Glass.) 

rice  root - 27 

rice  paste : 

!Jreek  and  Spanish 30 

Leeds,  John  H r 29 

=ikiddy,W.W 26-31 

ig's  extract  of  meat 688 

a,  Jones,  Hon.  Frank ^ 146 

B  chloride  ., : 16 

Bstone,  cost 304 

)n: 

Art r 903 

Biddle,  E.  B 861 

Ewart,  Richard  H 859 

Hose.    {See  Hydraulic  Hose.) 

Yam,  Turner,  A.  R 858 

3leuni.    {See  Oilcloth.) 

)eedoil 35 

lographic  designs,  prices 1058 

lography,  domestic 1053 

lographic  wages *. 1054 

Domestic 1055 

ig  Island : 

Manufactures 601 

Products 699 

M 

caroni 610 

Bangs,  6.  M 631 

Price 637 

Statistics 628 

Stephani,  A.,  4fe  Co 638 

Toomey,  A.  J 627 

chinerj' : 
Agricultural — 

Barter,  Hon.  Michael  D 493 

Cotton — 

Bent,  William  H 484 

Prodncti  on 491 

8nelUngR.P 490 

Wages 491 

irble: 

Comparative  wages 239 

Corporations 240 

Craig,  J.  J 246 

Domestic  consumption 237 

Domestic  production 1 238 

Gil8on,E.P 241 
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Marble — Continued.                                       ^  Page* 

Hart,  J.  E 247 

Imports 237 

Morse,  E.R 236 

Mats  and  matting,  Ciirnen,  D.  J 1192 

Mats  and  rags,  Stuutz,  Robert 1016 

Matches : 

Barbonr,  O.  C 1168 

York  Match  Company 11^ 

Meat  extracts : 

Cost 689 

Frisbie,Ed.  C , 688 

Metal  bedsteads: 

Miller,  Hall  &  Son 483 

Price 475 

Wages 478 

Whitcomb,  W.  O 471 

Metal  braid 768 

Mica,  Watson,  G  eorge  B 466 

Microscopes,  Sibler,  Dr.  Chr 493 

Mineral  oil,  Colby,  F.  G : 54 

Mineral  salts,  Dudley,  W.  W 59 

Mineral  waters 60 

Musical  instruments,  Miller,  Owen 494 

Music  boxes - 470 

Mushrooms 6i3 

N 

New  York  Agriculture 60O 

Nuts,  Koerber,  R.  C 611-687 

O 

Ochers 13 

Oil,  cod 62 

Cod  liver 63 

Oilcloth : 

Blabon,  George  W 826 

Lyon,  J.  Crawford 844 

Makers,  directory ^ 856 

Potter,  H.  A , 830 

Preston,  John  H 833 

Walker,  W.H 858 

OUveoil 609 

Oranges 609 

P 
Paints : 

Chrome  yellow 38 

Chrome  green 38 

Prussian  blue 38 

Vermillion 41 

Pandermite.    (See  Borax.) 
Papers : 

Comparative  wages , 1064 

Coffin,  Herbert  R 1052 

Franke,  George 1053 

Imports,  1893 1052 

Johnson,  W.B 1059 

Proposed  duties 1063 

Paraffin,  wax 54 

Pasteur  filter,  Miles,  J.S 169 

Pauper  labor 276 

Peas,  Nordlinger,  Henry 643 

Pens 467 

Phosphorus : 

Allen,  Penrose 52 

Asay ,  Harrison * 53 

Ellis,  George  H 53 
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B,  Flagg,  Edward  P 1193 

ter  of  Paris.    {See  Gypatim.) 

18.. *■ • 686 

lies,  etc. : 

Austrian,  Leo 1042 

Doermer^  M  ax 1036 

Kip,FrodL 1023 

Wages,  domestic 1024 

Wages,  foreign 1024 

kh  seal  * 

Bradford  exports 1030 

Duties 1028 

Stewart,  John  W 1026 

py-seed  oil : 

Cotj' &  Hewlett 34 

Coul8ton,J.W 35 

^elain.     (/Sm  Earthenware.) 
tland  cement.    {See  Cement.) 

bage  stamps,  Caiman,  G.  B 1065 

wn: 

Bichromate 13 

Prussiate 43 

sitoee : 

Imports 606 

New  York GOO 

Sgobel&Day 666 

Pottery.     (iSee  Earthenware.) 

nes 686 

ilications,  Eastman,  I.  R j 1066 

P- 

Chemical,  wa^es 10130 

Wood,  domestic  production 1048 

Imports 1047 

Paine,  A.  G 1047 

Prices 1049 

Q 

Loksilver 41 

Bnckminster,W.B 468 

Cost 469 

Production 469 

Wages 469 

E 
w,  woolen.    {See  Woolen  Rags.) 

uroad  labor,  comparative  wages 312 

pe  seed  oil 55 

ttan.    {See  Chair  Cane) . 

Ernst,  G 640 

New  Orleans  receipts 640 

Hubbard,  John  A 639 

gs  and  mats 1016 

8 
ocharine: 

Falkberg,  Lees  A  Co « 56 

Raegener,  Lewis  C 56 

It,  Barton,  John 611,691 

It  cake 17 

tin,  ootton-backed,  English,  Hon.  Thomas  D 708 

ears,  Seymour,  Henry  T 496 

eep: 

Domestic 930 

Foreign 931 

Texas 928 

lirts.    (iS06  Collars  and  Cuffs.) 

loddy 916,921 

Lewis,  William  D : 959 

North,8.N.D 964 

T  H 77 
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Silic^ 50 

Silk  braid •. 770 

Silk  culture.  Nenmann,  Joseph : 1021 

Silk  goods^  Gumbinner,  Paul 10A2 

Silk  plushes 1023 

Silk  yams 1025 

Silver  leaf 18 

Soda: 

Ash 16,50 

Bicarbonate 16 

Caustic 17 

Sal 16 

Sulphate 17 

Spectacles 401 

Spinners'  wages 781 

Spool  cotton.    (See  Thread.) 

Sprudel  salts 61 

Steel: 

Drill  rods 397 

Materials,  transportation 338 

Percentage  of  labor 296 

SterUng,  William  R 295 

Bails: 

Cost 307 

Price 265, 270, 3t»2, 311, 331 

Wages 313 

Saw  plates,  Disston,  Henry 395 

Taggers'  plates,  prices 385 

Tubes 388 

Cockley,  D.  L 389 

Wire- 
Burgher,  Rutherford 396 

Pilditch,  Frank  S 399 

Wardlaw,  S.  &  C 899 

Prices 397 

Wages 397 

Sugar  bounty 506 

Sugar  beets,  tons  to  acre 512 

Sugar: 

Wulflng,  J.M 544 

Swenson,  S.  M 542 

Stubb8,Dr.W.  C 530 

Production 533 

Historical  sketch 531 

Dymond,  John 534 

Consumption 505 

Bounty  crops 537 

Sulphuric  acid ^ 14 

Sulphur 611 

Sumac,  Cooper,  George  W.  (Hon.) 61 

T 

Tallow 63 

Textile  workers 894 

Lees,  WilliamG .*,...  888 

Leger,  Martin  S 899 

MiUholland,  JohnE 1 900 

Stewart,  John  S 882 

Thimbles,  Pratt,  D 495 

Thread : 

Cotton,  Hey,  (George 704 

Spool,  Dunham,  A.  C .704 

Tincal.    (See  Borax.) 

Tin  plate.    (See  Iron.) 

Tinsel  thread,  Montgomery,  J.  R 438 

Tobacco  leat : 

Anshuetz,  Edward j 594 

Brenamaui  C.  H 555 
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icoo  loaf— Oontinned.  P*ge. 

Brosins,  Hou.  M 584 

Domestio  prices 551, 556 

Production 566 

Wrapper 561 

Daties  collected 585 

Florida 557 

Fritz,  OttoH 573 

Havana 568 

Imports 585 

Imports  and  dnties 589 

Kerbs,  Wertheim  &  Schilfer 673 

Kuhles  &  Stock 572 

Langsdorf  Morris 579 

Lichten^  A 567 

Liozano,  Fanstino 567 

Merfeld,  Joseph 549 

New  England ; ^ 588 

New  York  Board  of  Trade 570 

New  York  production 574 

Pennsylvania  production 584 

Portuondo,  JuanF 574 

Price  of  lands 552 

Revenues 590 

Beynders,  Charles 576 

Richey,H.A 580 

Sperry,  Hon.  Lewis 686 

Sumatra 575,550,558.557,571 

Sumatra  imports 593 

Sylvester,  Lewis 682 

Tappan ,  Wallace •- 574 

yanDuzer,J.S * : 562 

Immings,  dress,  Woodbridge,  C.  L •  998 

getablee,  canned,  LaManna,  Azema  &,  Faman 667 

Nordlinger^  Henry 667 

U 

tramarine^  Merz,  Henry 44 

abrella  sticks,  Benneche,  Ed 1193 

iderwear.    (Sm  Knit  Qoods.) 

V 

>lvets 1023 

>rmilions 13 

ffmilion.    ( See  Paints. ) 

W 

•gw: 

Collars  and  cuifs 874 

Spinners 781 

atches,  Frankfield,  A 470 

^ebbing.  Green,  G.W.,jr 768 

lieat: 

Exports 283 

Prodaction 288 

Outelead.    (5m  Lead,  White.) 

rhiting 18 

Tines 610 

^ire  rods.    (See  Iron.) 

^'oodpulp : 1047 

Fool: 

American  Wool  Reporter. 928 

.    Ayerage  flock 924 

Cost  of  suit 921 

Dates  of  tariff 1016 

Domestio  clip 928,930 

Grease 690 

Imports 931 

Inoiana  Association .' 936 

jQstioS)  Theodore ; 90? 
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Wool— Continued.  ^^3^ 

Lawrence,  Judge  Williain 990 

Mehllnff,F.A 937 

Ohio  ABSOoiation 929 

Pricee 910,922,932 

San  Francisco  merchants 937 

Size  of  flocks 919 

Wing,  Hon.  L.B 929 

Wise,  John  H 937 

Woolen  goods .• ; 938 

Clark,  Charles  H 938 

Comparative  -waires 946 

Duties  now  and  proposed 965 

Hall  Brothers 991 

Imports 940,990 

Labor,  cost 977,986 

Latzko,  Henry 983 

National  Association 952, 967 

North,  S.N.  D 952 

Orders  for  1893 982 

Revenues  from 969 

U.  8.  Census 990 

Wages,  domestic 985 

Wages,  foreign 985 

Whitman,  William 968 

Windmilller,  Louis 979 

Woolen  rags,  Salomon,  Felix : 938 

Woolen  yams .974 

Y 
Tarns: 

Importation 789 

Cotton,  Sanford,  Arnold  B 696 

Woolen.    {See  Woolen  Yams.) 

Z 

Zino  oxide. • ••  IS 
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